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Get the roots 

and you Il 

eradicate quackgrass 
for 2 to3 years 






Perhaps you feel you’ve been getting fair contro! 
of quackerass with just one spray of AAtrex® brand of 
atrazine at planting. 

But you haven’t killed off all the underground 
roots. So you get new quack shoots sprouting all the 
time, competing with your corn year after year. 

A split-spray program with AAtrex eradicates 
quackegrass, roots and all. Not just for one season, but 
for several years. This is the difference between eradi 
cating quack and just suppressing it. 

The big question, of course, 1S... 














Does quack 
eradication pay? 


It calls for two sprays of AAtrex, not 
just one. This means an added trip over 
the field early in the spring, when you’re 
busy enough as it is. 

But think about how quack eradi- 
cation can benefit you, your corn, and the 
other crops in your rotation. 

Yield comparisons show that you 
can average 15 or more extra bushels of 


corn with the split-spray program than 


with just one spray of AAtrex. For silage 
corn, it figures out to a bonus of about 4 


tons more silage per acre with the split- © 


spray program. 

Add to this the labor you save for 
other jobs... like getting your hay in on 
schedule . . . because you’ll have clean 
corn that won’t have to be cultivated all 
the time. And it will make plowing easier. 

You can even spray AAtrex with 
liquid nitrogen or complete liquid fertili- 
zer. Do it yourself or have your local cus- 
tom applicator do it for you. 

Also, quackgrass eradication in corn 
can help the other crops, like alfalfa and 
soybeans, which follow in your rotation. 

Here’s how the split-spray program 
works. Spray 2% lbs. per acre of AAtrex 
broadcast in early spring, | to 3 weeks be- 
fore plowing. Then plow. Follow up at 
planting with another 2% Ibs. per acre. 

The reason for this split application 
of AAtrex is simple but not widely known. 


The first spray stops the quack from man-. 


_ufacturing food, and the plants begin to 


starve to death. Which is why the first 
spray is made early, before spring plow- 
ing of fields going into corn. 

The second spray is needed to finish 
off the job of killing the quackgrass. So, 
with the roots dead, quackgrass is eradi- 
cated. The AAtrex spray at planting also 
gives effective control of most annual 
grasses and broadleaf weeds right 
through to harvest. | 

All you need is moisture ora shallow 
cultivation to move AAtrex into the weed 
root zone. [hen you're set. 

Here’s how to handle your rotation 
after you’ve eradicated quackgrass with 
a total-of 5 lbs. per acre of AAtrex. Plan 
on following with corn the next year. 

If you’re growing continuous corn, 
one spray each year at the rate to control 
annual weeds and grasses for your soil 
type will keep quack out for good. 

If you’re rotating to oats-alfalfa or 
soybeans, grow one year of untreated 
corn before going to these other crops. 

So think it over. The split-spray pro- 
gram does require a greater initial invest- 
ment. But all the benefits of eradicating 
quackegrass for two to three years or more 
will return you about $3-$4 for each $1 
invested in AAtrex. 

If you’d like more information, just 
write us. 

Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, Di- 
vision of Geigy Chemical Corporation, 
Ardsley, New York 10502. 


AAtrex by Geigy 





for Men and Women now age 78 or ove 


No maximum age limit for applying 


HOSPITAL 
CONFINEMENT 
| INSURANCE 





$100 weekly tax-free 


EXTRA MONEY 


in addition to any other insurance, including Medicare at 
and after age 65, while you are in any but a Veterans’ or 
other Federal Hospital... or $50 weekly at half the cost! 


LOW QUARTERLY COST 


Your $50 Weekly $100 Weekly 
Present Age Income Income 
18-39 $4.50 $9.00 
40-49 5.75 150 
50-59 7 .OO 14.00 
60 & Over 10.50 21.00 





Pays YOU up to 52 weeks each accident or 


sickness No limit to number of separate accidents 
or sicknesses covered. Most hospitalization insurance 
naturally and properly covers specific hospital, surgical 
or medical services or charges actually incurred by the 
insured. To supplement such basic benefits, our new 
plan pays cash direct to you to spend any way you 
please . . . to help with the expenses not covered by 
your other insurance or for increased family costs or 
personal needs that are so apt to attend a hospital stay. 
Benefits will not be pro-rated. If increasing cost of 
health care finds you without needed protection, this 
is for you! 


Broad Policy pays YOU $50.00 or $100.00 
weekly ($7.14 or $14.28 per day) while you are hos- 
pitalized for as many as 52 weeks for each continuous 
confinement WITH NO LIMIT TO THE NUMBER 
OF SEPARATE ACCIDENTS OR SICKNESSES 
COVERED. To qualify for these benefits you simply 
enter any hospital, other than a Veterans’ or other 
Federal Hospital, upon advice of your physician, and 
these cash benefits are paid directly to you periodically 
during your entire confinement, up to a full year. Our 
record for claim service is unexcelled. 


This Liberal Coverage is for each continuous hos- 
pital confinement necessitated by accident or any kind 
of sickness commencing while the policy is in force, 
excepting only confinement resulting from attempted 
suicide, acts of war, riots or military service during war, 
or from pregnancy, miscarriage, or childbirth, or any 
complications thereof. Pre-existing sicknesses which, 
of course, are initially excluded are covered after the 
policy has been in force for two years. 


The Current Quarterly Cost shown above can be 
changed only if there is a general adjustment up or 
down for all men or all women, respectively. 
The younger you are now, the lower your costs over the 
years! The rate does not increase due to your advanc- 
ing age. : 


No Age Limit for Applying! And coverage may be 
continued for life. While we do have the right to cancel 
as a class all people who are over age 65 or who are 
eligible for Medicare, we see no occasion for exercising 
this privilege unless compulsory government programs 
result in over-insurance. In no event may we terminate 
an individual policy unless we terminate the entire 
eee and such termination would not affect pending 
claims. 


Sound Protection, Direct at Cost isprovidedby 
a strong old non-profit association that, since 1883, has 
served generations of prudent people in non-hazardous 
occupations. We were incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York in 1883. 


Apply Now, Pa Later! Your policy will become 
effective at noon the day your application is accepted, 
and you then have two weeks within which to pay the 
initial premium in the amount of the quarterly cost of 
the coverage selected. 


The Commercial Travelers 


MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
ARVIN P. TREVVETT, Secretary-Treasurer UTICA, N.Y. 13502 


MAIL APPLICATION NOW — PAY LATER 


Application for Hospital Confinement Policy 
To The Commercial Travelers, Utica, N. Y. 138502 


I herewith apply to The Commercial Travelers Mutual Accident Association for a 


HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT POLICY providing the following benefits: 
[] $50 weekly hospital benefit for up to one full year 


or 
(1 $100 weekly hospital benefit for up to one full year 


I understand that no payment is required with this application and that if my application 
is accepted I will receive a statement of the Initial Premium (current quarterly cost of the 
coverage selected) to be paid within two weeks after the acceptance of this application, 
and that if I do not make this payment within such time the policy will automatically 
terminate without any action on the part of the Association. 
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Position and Duties 
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Have you ever applied for or been issued insurance in this Association ?....................00-+ 
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Have you ever been confined to or treated in a hospital, sanatorium or institution? 
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7 During the last five years have you had any medical or surgical advice or treatment 
or to the best of your knowledge and belief have you had any departures from good 


Weal tla tc: 2 aii eee teen State full details of all such instances including any 
(Yes or No) 


treatment which has been recommended but not yet performed. (If “None” so state) 





ly agree that upon acceptance of this application this Association shall not be liable for 
| payment of any benefits based on injury occurring or sickness arising prior to 12 o’clock 
noon, standard time at the place of my residence, of the day of such acceptance. 
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Find out how 
little it really 


costs for 
Saw chal 

























ASK YOUR 
DEALER FOR 


SABRE & 


when you replace 
saw chain! 


THE PROFESSIONAL-QUALITY CHAIN! 


SABRE is the chain that gives you 
true economy—it costs you less when 
you buy it, and gives you long life on 
the job. It is a tough, precision-made 
saw chain for all popular saws. Sabre 
is the only saw chain with a no-time- 
limit warranty. : 


SABRE ACCESSORIES 
FOR ALL CHAIN SAWS 





—— CUTTS 


—~ =A) 
mx > 6} = 


GUIDE BARS * SPROCKETS -» WEDGES 
FILES AND FILING ACCESSORIES 


SABRE 


the saw chain people 





c—SABRE SAW CHAIN, INC. 
ie A 840 SENECA ST., 

(7 LEWISTON, N.Y. 14092 
Write Dept. F for complete literature about 
Sabre Saw Chain and accessories for your saw. 











TREES 


i Enjoy growing your own 
fruit on dwarf trees. You'll find home 
grown tree-ripened fruits much sweeter, 
more flavorful. Grow large tasty Apples, 
juicy Plums, delicious Cherries, Peaches, 
ears, Nectarines, and Apricots. Dwarf 
Trees are easy to grow in little space, 
bear young, produce full size fruit on 
small trees. Ideal for home gardens. 


Also STRAWBERRIES, BLUEBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, FLOWERING CRABS, 
NUT TREES, ORNAMENTALS. 


MILLER’S 32 page color catalog free. It’s 
one of America’s most valuable guides 
for home planting. Lists more than 100 
best varieties of plants. Write today. 


J.E.LMILLER NURSERIES 
922-A W.Lake, Canandaigua, N.Y.14424 


END BLOCKED TEAT TROUBLES 


FOR HARD MILKING COWS! 


This medicated insert is the biggest help 
to dairymen on the market today .. . 
used by thousands for relief of hard 
milking conditions. Opens teat milk duct 
when it is partially 
blocked by scar tissue 
from injury or freezing. 
Easily removes scar tis- 
sue and restores normal 
milking, usually in 2 
days treatment. Discard 
milk while using and for 
48 hours thereafter. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 








At Your Veterinarian, Drugstore, Creamery. 
Write For Details! Box 186-A ; 


The SHURIETS Co., Inc., °ftinn, $5975 
American Agriculturist, January, 1970 
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OUR COVER 


January, 1970 is the month for 
the latest Census’ of Agriculture . . . 
to be taken by mail this time 
around. Like always, Pop gets the 
questionnaire and the bills; Mom 
and the kids are already checking 
their favorite magazine. 

The census information is vital to 
farmers and agribusinessmen alike 
... $0 fill it out, and mail it back! 


Photo: J. C. Allen and Son, 
West Lafayette, Indiana. 









ety Bos. 
90TH ® ANNIVERSARY 


Garden Guide and 
Nursery Catalog 


a 2 TO HOME 


eM TB 


Everything possible has been done to 
make this big 90th Anniyersary Issue the 
most beautiful, most helpful ever pub- 
lished. With one of the best growing sea- 
sons in years, there never was a better 
time to add more beauty to your home! 
See in natural color just what you want 
most to plant this spring. Have gorgeous 
roses, lilacs, peonies, chrysanthemums, 
* gladiolus — fast-growing, quick-bearing 
dwarf fruit trees, berries, grapes, for all 
the family to enjoy. Don’t miss the many 
special offers, get valuable free gifts. 

At Kelly direct-to-you prices, what you 


part order now will be worth ten times as much 
84 Pages Shows Plants within five years, add hundreds of dollars 


in Garden Settings to the value of your property! 


FREE Catalog Supply Limited—don’t delay, write for Kelly Bros. 
Garden Guide and Nursery Catalog NOW—-see coupon below. 












400 Gorgeous Photos 
in Natural Color 


You Can Also Have Kelly's 
Do-It-Y ourselfLandscaping 
and Planning Guide FREE! 


Planning Made Easy 
24 big pages! Architect’s sketches visu- an 
alize landscapes for both traditional and by SB a heey as 
contemporary a on we of ae 2 Bee 
sizes. The diagrams show what to plant for ae ¢ : 
one-floor plans, split levels, colonials, etc. Henry Aul 
Lists of plant materials are provided for ne 
selection to suit your own preferences— $] 00 = 

OCR Aare 


Landscape and Garde! 









and you see them in color in the Kelly 
Catalog. See inspiring plans for founda- 
tion plantings, terraces, patios, gateways, 
play yards, outdoor living rooms. 


Biggest value ever in a Dollar Book, too 
costly for general distribution. But you 
may have it free by sending $1 now, and 
get your dollar back on your order from 
Kelly Bros. 


Largest Fruit Tree Nurseries East of the Mississippi 


With Kelly’s Dwarf Apple, Pear and other fruit trees, expertly grown 
in the rich soil and ideal climate of the Genesee Valley, you'll have 
bigger, more colorful, more delicious fruits than from the big trees— 
and quicker! Some have already borne fruits in the nursery rows. 
Orchard growers harvest more apples per acre, with less care and at 
lower cost. 


The Kelly Catalog also features leading creations of the Geneva Experi- 
ment Station like Geneva Everbearing Strawberries, Himrod Seedless 
Grapes, Raspberries. Kelly’s Giant Hybrid Blueberries are favorites for 
both home garden and commercial crops. 






Kerio: 





strated 
by Henry B. Aul 


Edited and lilu 


Landscape Architect, Garden Designer, 
Author, Garden Editor New York News. 


FREE Send $1—get your Landscape Planning Guide NOW, and 
Credit Coupon good for $1.00 on your planting order. 


Special Pre-Season Offers 


GOOD FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY 









For An All-Season Display at Little Cost 


GOLD BAND LILIES Immense fra- LILY OF THE VALLEY One of the 
grant blooms in clusters on 4 to 5 ft. most cherished spring flowers, won- 
stalks. Easy to grow. Crimson flecked derfully fragrant. Large clusters of 
ure white petals have decorative gold winsome white bells, prized in beds 
eal In bloom July till Sept. $ outdoors and in bouquets. $ 
(value $4.00) 4 large bulbs 25 Vigorous Pips (special) 
GIANT CAMELLIA BEGONPAS Most KELLY GLORYMUMS The exquisite 
ular flowers to turn shady spots ‘‘thousand-bloom’’chrysanthemums, 
into garden highlights. Up to 8 in. completely covered with 2-in. double 
blooms, scarlet, as, say copper, yel- flowers, August till frozen. 3 best 
low, pink, white, mixed.Top size. $ colors, pink, bronze, red. $ 
(yalue $4.50) 10 large bulbs Special! 3 Fast-Growing Plants 
t EVERBEARING TALL GIANT GLADIOLUS Grand 
STRAWBERRIES rainbow array of red, salmon, rose, 
The new Ozark Beauty lavender, pink, yellow, white. Mag- 
is heavy bearer of large nificent large flowers on tall spikes, 
delicious berries you’ll most popular of all bulb flowers, 
enjoy June till Nov.,to long lasting in bouquets. Extra spe- 
eat out of hand and on cial, Kelly’s No. 1 quality at less 
table. ($3.50 val.) $ than half price! 
25 Vigorous Plants 50 Large 1 to 114 in. Bulbs 
Guaranteed to Live and Bloom 
Your Money Back in 5 days if not delighted. 
This ad will not appear again—-ORDER TODAY. 
(et Ga GE OE EE ) WE RR OR LR me 


i Kelly Bros., 913 Maple St., Dansville, N. Y. 14437 


1 ] Soon as off the press, rush free and postpaid your big 
new 84-page Spring Garden Guide and Catalog. 


j a Send postpaid new Landscape Planning Book for Home 4 






































Owners, with Credit Coupon so | get my Dollar back 
on my spring planting order. My $1 is enclosed. 


C] | want to save money on Special Pre-Season Offers 
j ordered below (planting directions included). j 


j Cl Gold Band Lilies <e Lily of Valley C 3 Glorymums, red, i 
4 Bulbs $2. 25 No. 1 Pips $2. pink, yellow $2. 
j C] Giant Begonias Everbearing Straw- Giant Gladiolus j 
10 Bulbs $2. berries, 25 for $2. 50 Bulbs $2. 
(] Send 3 $2 Specials checked for $5.75 [7 All 6 for $10.75 i 


Please add 10% for handling and } 
j mailing (50c for orders under $5.00) Total enclosed $...............eccc00 i 
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50 Tall Giant Gladiolus P.0.& ZIP 
KEEEW BROS NURSERIES OMicuig fe he CODE. eeceesnee i 
913 Maple St., Dansville, N. Y. 14437 fa RE DE Ge DA GM a Oe ee A a ee ee a a oll 
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EDITORIALS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





MANY THANKS 


The introduction of Doc and Katy Abra- 
ham’s column on gardening in our October 
issue brought a flood of mail... over 1000 
letters asking for the publications they 
offered. The Abrahams shared with me 
many of those letters . . . some of them were 
highly complimentary to the publication. 

Thanks so much to all of you who wrote 
all those encouraging comments. One of 
the great privileges of my profession is to 
sense the warmth with which rural people 
greet American Agriculturist. Money may 
make the world go ’round... but, believe 
me, the expression of appreciation makes 
the trip worthwhile! 


CHRISTMAS CARD REVIEW 


Did you take a really good look at all the 
Christmas cards you received in December? 
Note especially the farm scenes that graced 
some of them. 

Those scenes usually show a barn that 
couldn’t possibly hold more than 10 cows 
...a little haystack beside the door...no 
paint has touched the buildings for at least 
50 years. It’s typical of what was a common 
farmstead about 70 years ago, but it is as 
far removed from today’s farming as Apollo 
12 is from the flying machines of the Wright 
Brothers. 

Most of the farm families I visit are 
working toward constant modernization of 
their farmsteads... taller and larger silos, 
new free-stall barns, controlled-atmosphere 
fruit storages, and machinery everywhere. 
Yet they too send Christmas cards depict- 
ing the scenes of long ago that I mentioned. 

Do the rural vistas of Christmas cards 
reflect the conditions of long ago because 
the card designers haven’t caught up with 
what’s making the farm scene these days? 
Or is it because the majority of people... 
even including many commercial farmers 
... prefer to remember farming in the nos- 
talgic setting of a seemingly simpler and 
less hurried era? Does the apparent rever- 
ence for the small subsistence farm explain 
some deep-rooted beliefs that influence... 
perhaps unconsciously, but appreciably .. . 
national farm policy? 

What do you think? 


GREAT PEOPLE 


Not long ago, I saw a news item buried 
in the back pages of a newspaper . . . telling 
of a 19-year-old youth who had saved two 
women from drowning after their car had 
careened from a slippery road into a river. 
At great personal risk, and with almost 
superhuman endurance, he had dived into 
the frigid water...cut the seat belts... 
and dragged the women to safety. 

The young dropouts, dope addicts, hip- 
pies, and violent dissenters understandably 
get most of the headlines in the sensation- 
seeking press. This sells newspapers, but 
unfortunately it also sells too many of us 
on the idea that the majority of our young 
people have decided to resign from the 
rigors of life and retreat into the red haze 
of violence, or the echoing caverns of the 
acid-head mind. 

Not so... the majority have a substantial 
residue on the plus side of the human 
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ledger when their pluses and minuses are 
compared. Most of them deserve the respect 
of their elders... as well as the discipline 
that provides them a secure foundation 
upon which to build. 

The 4-H organization, in my opinion, is 
one of the most constructive influences on 
young people that has ever been devised. 
The accomplishments of the remarkable 
young 4-H folks pictured elsewhere in this 
issue are inspiring . . . they represent the 
finest crop raised in rural America! 


POKE IN THE NOSE 


The New York State Department of 
Health recently lost its case against Sche- 


nectady County pig farmer Alexander Gor- 


niakowski in the matter of farm odors. The 
Department had issued an order that the 
farmer must confine to his own premises 
all odors emanating from his farm... in 
effect, telling him to close down his opera- 
tion. 

The judges of the Appellate Division of 
the State Supreme Court decided that the 
Department had leaped directly from stat- 


-ute to enforcement by what they called an 


“instant order”’...without the required 
preliminary step of issuing specific regula- 
tions. Thus, they rendered the judgment 
that the Department of Health order should 
be annulled, with all legal costs borne by 
the State. 

However, they implied that when regu- 
lations have been developed, then the Health 
Department can move to implement the 
Air Pollution Control Act without fearing 
the specific decision in the Gorniakowski 
case. 

Before getting all excited about a “major 
victory,” farmers should remember that a 
battle has been won, but the war is yet to 
be fought. The judges did not come to 
grips with the fundamental issue... is it 
constitutional to force a man out of busi- 
ness on the basis of a subjective test rendered 
by the human nose? Make no mistake, if 
farming in New York State depends for its 
continuance upon a never-ending popular- 
ity contest...a sort of olfactory Nielsen 
rating...then its future is uncertain in- 
deed! 

No scientific method has yet been de- 
vised to measure by impartial instruments 
the intensity of farm odors. Thus, Gornia- 
kowski was railroaded on the basis of the 
“sniff test”? by some neighbors. Doctors 
agree that such odors may well be offensive, 
but are not a menace to physical health. 

It seems to me there are several things 
to conclude from this court case: 

1. Many farm organizations and agri- 
business concerns (including AMERICAN AGrI- 
cuLTuRIST) helped finance the legal action 
in this case, spearheaded by the New York 
Farm Bureau. Farmers need strong, well- 
financed, aggressive organizations if they’re 
to meet this and other challenges. 

2. The really basic court fight over farm 
odors, and the action which may legally 
be taken against farmers because of them, 
remains to be fought. 

3. Present efforts to research odor prob- 
lems are of the essence . . . no pun intended 
...and need the active support of the whole 
agribusiness complex of the Northeast. 

4. A serious mistake that farmers could 





make would be to bury their heads in the 
sand and assume that the problem will go 
away, or that “George” will fight their 
battles for them. | 

Even worse would be for farmers to 
stoutly maintain that, “This is my land and 
I'll do as I damn please.” There are some 
reasonable steps that can be taken to mini- 
mize the animal-waste odor problem, and 
responsible farmers will do their level best 
to put themselves in the shoes of their non- 
farm neighbors when considering that 
problem. 


GRAPES OF WRATH 


At my house in recent months, we’ve 
had California table grapes available at 
all times...a sort of one-family protest 
against the grape boycott. If you resist 
this boycott against other farmers, that’s a 
good way to express it... eat lots of grapes! 

However, the problem is one of long- 
range nature...and farmers need reason- 
able national regulations setting up guide- 
lines for farm-worker organizing and 
bargaining. The state of Hawaii, by the 
way, is the only state that already has a 
collective bargaining law for farm employ- 
ees. 

That farm workers will form unions in 
the future is certain... that both farmers 
and their employees need constructive 
legislation spelling out the “rules of the 
game’ is also certain. 


TEMPERING 


Over the years; I’ve attended hundreds of 
farm meetings... most of them very much 
worthwhile. Almost without exception, 
though, members of the organization in- 
volved talked to themselves...or were 
addressed by ‘‘outsiders” who had carefully 
researched congratulatory messages. 

Maybe there is merit in some of these 
ideas: 

— At a DHIC meeting, have a successful 
dairyman speak on the subject, ““Why I Do 
Not Test My Herd.” 

—Farm Bureau might ask an articulate 
farmer to talk about, “Why I Joined the 
NFO.” 

— Eastern Milk Producers could seek out a 
speaker on, ‘‘Why Bargaining Is Not 
Enough.” . | 

It’s been my observation that one of the 
greatest stumbling blocks to the attainment 
of larger dimensions of understanding is 
the tendency to avoid exposure to opposing 
points of view that might make us uncom- 
fortable. But couldn’t the ‘‘exposures”’ I’ve 
mentioned ... assuming the speakers were > 
competent and responsible people. . . help 
each organization in the long run strengthen — 
its own programs? 


GOOD REASON 


The question is sometimes asked, “If 
farming is really so much less profitable 
than other endeavors, why does so much 
capital flow into it?” The answer is a sim- 
ple one... investment in farming has gen- 
erally been profitable. 

Michigan State University economist 
Leonard Kyle puts it this way, “There has 
been an increase in the number of people 
with investment capital buying into agri- 
culture. Feasibility studies show a 10 to 15 
percent return on equity capital while hold- 
ing property which will go up in price with 
inflation, and have a capital gains tax ad- 
vantage if liquidated.” 

Farmers can’t live on an increase in net 
worth (unless they sell it or borrow against 
it), but they’re about as well-hedged as any- 
one against the persistent inflation of the 


past decade. 
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Beef Course — Changes taking 
place in the beef industry, in- 
cluding a study of six to ten ani- 
mals on foot and later in the car- 
cass, will be featured at the 19th 
annual Beef Cattlemen’s Short 
Course scheduled at Cornell Uni- 
versity for January 19-23. 

Some of the other subjects to 
be covered will include feeding 
and management, animal health, 
marketing, housing, equipment, 
breeding and feed storage. As in 
former years, the last two days of 
the course will feature discus- 
sions, demonstrations and _ prac- 
- tice in getting cattle ready for 
shows and sales. 

Both purebred and commercial 
producers were considered when 
the program was prepared. Al- 
though special emphasis has been 
given to subjects of interest to 
. people new in the cattle business, 
anyone interested in beef pro- 
duction should find the program 
worthwhile. Ladies are always 
welcome. So are “out-of-staters.” 

For copies of the program and 
additional information, get in 
touch with M. D. Lacy, Morri- 
son Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Dead- 
line for application is January 15. 


Rough Stuff — New artificial 
roughage pellets called Ruff- 
tabs...somewhat larger than 
grains of corn but made of food- 
grade plastic...eliminate the 
need for roughage for cattle on 
high-concentrate or all-grain ra- 
tions. So says research veterin- 
arian Dr. B. L. Collier, inventor 
of Ruff-tabs for Farmland In- 
dustries, a farmer-owned cooper- 
ative in Kansas City, Missouri. 

Large-scale field trials con- 
ducted by the cooperative showed 
that cattle can eat three pounds 
of Ruff-tabs at the beginning of 
the finishing period and require 
no further roughage. The pellets 
are retained in the rumen during 
the animal’s entire finishing 
period. 

Ruff-tabs are chemically non- 
reactive, and may be used with 
any feed additive...and no 
‘withdrawal or flushing treatments 
are required prior to. slaughter. 
Since they’re tasteless, they’re 
readily accepted by ruminants 
when mixed with feed. 


New Breed — Twelve years of 
cross-breeding selected Hereford, 
Holstein and Brown Swiss cat- 
tle has resulted in the introduc- 
tion of a new breed of beef cat- 
He... the says . Converter o 
developed by Senator Harry 
Hays of Canada. 

Adjusted 205-day weaning 
weights that illustrate the capabil- 
ities of the new breed include a 
755-pound calf, at 190 days of 
age, from a two-year-old Con- 
verter cow, Since 1962, Senator 
Hays established the standard 
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that no bull be used unless he 
had a rate of gain of at least 3.5 
pounds per day, and weighed at 
least 1,100 pounds at 12 months 
of age. 

American Breeders Service, 
Inc., of DeForest, Wisconsin 53532, 
has exclusive marketing rights 
for distribution of Converter se- 
men. 


Buffalo Roam-— There are a 
number of bison herds in New 
York State, including ones lo- 
cated at: the George Hoad farm 
on State Route 21, two miles 
north of Palmyra; Miner Insti- 
tute at Chazy; two in Dutchess 
County ... Homestead Farms 
(Charles “Tucker, owner) near 
Stormville, and Bel-Air Farms 
(Carl Hirschmann, owner) on the 
Amenia-Bengal Road near Mill- 
brook; and a herd on a farm 
three miles east of Lafayette 
along U.S. Route 20 in Onon- 
daga County. 


Study by Mail — The margin of 
Profit on swine no longer allows 
the luxury of a few sows farrowed 
once a year, with pigs raised on 
home-grown feeds and a little 
protein supplement. Sixty-sow 
herds ...or larger... with year- 
round farrowing are needed for a 
substantial income. 

To learn the care of swine in 
large herds, study ““Commercial 
Swine Production and Live Hog 
Marketing,” one of the many 
correspondence courses offered 
by Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. Just send your name and 
address with $6.95 to: Corre- 
spondence Courses, Box 5000, 
University Park, Pennsylvania 
16802. Ask for Course No. 145, 
and a complete course about 
large-scale hog. farming will 
come to you by mail. 


Feeds Tallow — In a two-year 
project at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo, Utah, animal 
scientists have established that 
grain-fed calves can produce the 
same quality veal as milk-fed 
calves if five percent tallow is 
added to their feed. 

Until now, grain-fed calves 
were considered to produce veal 
inferior to milk-fed calves. Milk 
cost alone, however, is about $60 
as opposed to only $23 for feed 
costs when using grain. Grain 
feeding, including the cost of the 
tallow, could result in savings 
of more than 50 percent in feed 
cost-per-calf. 

The grain-fed calves were fed 
primarily barley and 20 percent 
alfalfa hay plus the five percent 
tallow. Only three pounds of 
feed was required per pound of 
weight gain compared with 11 
pounds of milk for every pound 
of weight gained by milk-fed 
calves. he added tallow re- 
sulted in an improved fat color 
and covering of the carcass, com- 
parable to milk feeding. 

No difference was detected in 
the appearance, flavor, odor, 
juiciness or tenderness of the 
cooked meat. 


Helping Hands 


from Pfizer 


FOR JANUARY 


SCOURS 
TREATER! 









Press the 
button and out 
comes a 
measured dose 
of pre-mixed 
Neo-Terramycin! 


Easy way to prevent or 
treat even toughest pig 
scours. No messy mixing, 
no spillage, no waste. Neo- 
Terramycin® delivers extra 
curative power. One pres- 
surized container helps 
prevent scours in 90 pigs 
for only pennies per pig. 


NONE BETTER! 





TREAT 
MILK 


FAST 


Pfizer Cal-D-Mag® Solution 
with Phosphorus is a 
special calcium-dextrose- 
magnesium-phosphorus 
formula. And these are 
4 key items in milk fever 
and/or grass tetatny. Safe 
for intravenous or intra- 
peritoneal administration. 
In 500-cc bottle. 


Compare Quality and_Price! 





stop in 


AUTOMATIC | 











TERRAMYCIN fe 
ry 


No fot. 
a & mastitis 


Number-one-seller 
15 straight years 
because it works. 
Terramycin® for 
Mastitis fights as 
many susceptible 
organisms as any 
drug possibly can. 
Fast, effective udder 
coverage equally 
important in dry cows. 


A PFIZER 
‘BEST BUY’! 


CAUTION: Do not use milk for food during 
treatment or for 96 hours (8 milkings) 
after last treatment. 


EASY WAY TO FIGHT 


CALF SCOURS 


Simply sprinkle Terramycin® 
Crumbles on dry feed of 
older calves. It’s easy! 


Palatable. Highly effec- 
tive. In 50-Ib. bag. Wevetverats) 
ATO WS Sl Y 
TERRAMYCIN® 


A/D Fortitied CRUMBLES 


WINTER 
VITAMINS 


ad) ee 


Three vitamins—not just 
one! One injection 
supplies enough Vit. A 
for months. Also has 
Vits. Ds and E. In 30- 
and 100-cc. vials. 


PFIZER VITAMIN A-D-E INJECTABLE 


SUPER 


MASTITIS FIGHTER 


per syringe Al 


Pfizer Super Mastol® 
contains five active 
ingredients! Four 

_ antibiotics for broad- 
range treatment. 
Hydrocortisone to 
reduce inflammation. 


CAUTION: Do not use milk for food 
during treatment or for 72 hours 
(6 milkings) after last treatment. 








All prices shown are 
manufacturer’s 
suggested retail 


and ANIMAL HEALTH [ia 


Take time to observe 
label directions on 
all animal health 
products. 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 








Cold Weather 


TRACTOR 
~ OPERATION 


‘ by Wes Thomas 


IF YOU use your tractor for a 
few minutes of chore work each 
day during cold winter weather, 
engine wear may be more severe 
than during full-time use in the 
summer busy season. You can 
avoid this danger by proper 
maintenance and operation, and 
at the same time ensure that your 
tractor will start dependably on 
the coldest winter mornings. 


Temperature 


Engine temperature is the 
biggest single factor affecting en- 
gine wear. During the time the 
engine is warming up to normal 
operating temperature, incoming 
fuel tends to condense on cyl- 
inder walls and thus reduce 
effectiveness of lubrication; prod- 
ucts of combustion condense to 


Ae 
2. Tune Up 


harmful acids;_and the lubrica- 
tion oil is sluggish in its flow to 
protect vital wearing parts. 

Normally, the thermostat con- 
trols engine temperature by regu- 
lating coolant flow through the 
radiator. However, for faster 
warm-up, especially in extremely 
cold weather, the air which is 
drawn through the radiator and 
then blown over the engine can 
also be reduced. In some cases, 
tractor manufacturers provide 
manually-controlled shutters as 
optional equipment. 

A slightly less convenient, but 
equally effective method is to 
block off a portion of the radia- 
tor with a piece of cardboard or 
other thin material (Picture 1). 
In either case, watch the engine 
temperature indicator carefully 






1. Reduce Air Flow 


so that additional air can be ad- 
mitted to avoid overheating as 
the engine warms up. 

Avoid prolonged idling at low 
speed. The low speed does not 
help keep the engine warm, and 
the reduced oil flow can permit 
damage to piston rings and cyl- 
inder sleeves. 


Change Oil 


Frequent changes of engine 
oil help get rid of contaminants. 
The multiple-viscosity oils are 
especially good in this type ser- 
vice. For example, SAE 5W20 
oil provides the low-temperature 
characteristics of an SAE 5W 
Oil; =. that:-1s at flows: “more 
readily to all the working parts 
of the engine immediately upon 
start-up...and it provides the 
protection of an SAE 20 oil at 


normal operating temperature 
io tnat2isy it. remains: “thick 
enough to protect the working 
parts. 


The oil filter element should 





also be replaced more frequently 
during cold-weather operation. 
During engine warm-up the 
cold, thick oil is more difficult 
to force through the filter. All 
oil filters include a bypass ar- 
rangement to permit flow 
around the filter as the filter be- 
comes clogged in normal opera- 
tion. Thus, at low temperature, 
the bypass arrangement tends to 
open at a considerably lower 
level of filter contamination and 
reduce the amount of filtration 
received by the oil. 


Tune-up 


To ensure that the tractor will 
start and operate dependably in 
cold weather, a Fall tune-up 
should include cleaning and ad- 
justing, (or if necessary replace- 
ment) of the spark plugs; ser- 
vicing of the distributor breaker 
points (Picture 2); a check of ig- 
nition timing; a check (and if 
necessary replacement) of all 
wiring with frayed insulation; 
and a check of battery-terminal 
cleanliness and tightness. 


Battery 


A general indication of battery 
condition can be obtained easily 
by checking the specific gravity 
of the electrolyte in each cell 
with an inexpensive hydrometer 
(Picture 3). If a check at the end 
of the day’s use of the tractor in- 
dicates that the battery is low, 
a trickle charger is often adequate 
to restore the battery in time for 
the next day’s use. The flow of 
current into the battery also 
helps keep it warm, and thus in- 
creases its cranking capacity. 

Ether, sprayed from a pres- 
surized can into the air-cleaner 
inlet, provides  easily-volitized 
fuel for assistance in cold weather 
starting (Picture 4). Other types 
of cold-starting aids can provide 
auxiliary heat to the engine or 
increase cranking capacity. How- 
ever, starting aids are not sub- 
stitutes for good maintenance. 
Instead, they should be consid- 
ered only as supplements for use 
in extreme situations. In all cases, 
follow the manufacturer’s direc- 
tions carefully to avoid damage 
to the engine. 


ther Does It! 
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VES’ 
ark 


Feed more of the nutrients you grow... with a HARVESTORE system 


Do you feed as much as you harvest? Prob- 
ably not if you still store your forage where 
oxygen is more likely to get to it. Extensive 
studies have shown that oxidation can burn 
up much of the total nutrient value of feed 
stored this way. The oxygen controlled 
Harvestore system “‘locks in’? more valu- 
able protein and TDN. 


Less waste at the bunk, too. Grab a handful 










Liquid Manure 
Systems 


Pumps and Spreaders 


Ask for a free brochure 
on these systems. 


Automated Feeding 


Belt Feeders 


of haylage that’s been processed through a 
Harvestore unit, smell it, and you’ll see why 
livestock really lick the feedbunks clean. 


And your Harvestore structure goes to work 
with your very first cutting and keeps right 
on working throughout the entire growing 
season. Its top loading, bottom unloading 
feature lets you continue to fill even while 
feeding. : 


With a HARVESTORE you can _ harvest 
earlier—at peak nutritional value. Earlier 
cutting of alfalfa could mean an extra bonus 
cutting each year. For other crops, early 
cutting provides an opportunity to multiple 
crop. 


Don’t you owe it to yourself to get the com- 
plete story? Just fill in the coupon and mail. 


A. O. Smith Harvestore Products, Inc. 
550 W. Algonquin Road, Dept. 000 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 


Please send me more information on the following: 


Systems 





RainCat Center Pivot 


LJ Harvestore System 
LJ Automated Feeding System 


Annually | feed 








and Landpower 


(] Liquid Manure System 
L] Irrigation System 


dairy; __ 





beef; 


___. Student. Harvestore owner. 
Name oie Svat aeons aco Daten Bee i 
Address gate Wenese Ae ev eas Meee OWE 
County. i ee SO tatem: 2 Zip Code 
Multiplies ee. 
Synene Manpower HARVESTORE 


Products, Inc. 
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The information contained herein is general in nature and is drawn from sources deemed to be reliable. 
Any application to a particular farming operation requires the advice of qualified experts 
and is subject to limitations of good management, weather and other conditions present at the individual location. 


Personal Farm Experience 





ROUGHAGE EMPHASIS 


Philip Haynes of Claremont, 
New Hampshire, farms in a val- 
ley parallel to . . . and just east 
Of. ssthe “Gonnectiont: River 
Valley. 

He has 100 acres of flat crop- 
land in the valley that is a heavy 
clay ... and has used some spe- 
cial steps to handle it success- 
fully. First, he uses a Howard 
Rotavator for tillage, rather than 
plowing. This pto-operated de- 
vice tends to pull itself along by 
the turning action of the tillage 
blades, so it can move through 
heavy, slippery soil without the 
tractor-tire slippage associated 
with moldboard plows. 

Secondly, beginning in 1967, 
Phil began using a land leveler 
to shape fields so they slope to- 
ward a brook or drainage ditches. 
The “berms” .. . ridges thrown 
up by old dead furrows . . . are 
scraped off, and low pockets 
where water previously collected 
are filled in. He plans four years 
of continuous corn on a field 
- being “‘shaped,” going over it 
each year with the leveler. 

Fortunately, this land has no 
stones .. . so there is no problem 
with picking ’em up in the field 
chopper. Haylage is the major 
roughage here; no hay is fed. Phil 
grew 40 acres of corn in 1969... 
the first corn on the farm for the 
past 12 years. Corn silage was 
stored, along with a little hay- 
lage, in a trench silo. 

The major roughage storage, 
though, is made up of three Har- 
vestore silos, each 20 X60. A self- 
propelled windrower (14-foot), 
chopper, wagons, and blower are 
the only “haying”? equipment 
here. Chopper knives are sharp- 
ened twice a day during the 
heavy haylage harvest; Phil plans 
on chopping the material into 
one-quarter inch lengths. He also 
figures on a 50-percent moisture 
level . . . usually starting a con- 
ditioned field when it’s 55 per- 
cent, and finishing up at 45. 

Up until three years ago, when 
he burned out, Phil fed an all- 
hay ration on a free-choice basis 
. . . plus molasses available from 
used bathtubs. When considering 
rebuilding plans, he concluded 
that the wave of the future in 
dairy farming would definitely 
be ever-intensifying farmstead 
mechanization, and the ‘“‘flow” 
characteristics of chopped rough- 
age would beat hay all hollow in 
that department. 

So they built a “cold” free-stall 
barn for their 140 Jersey milkers 
(plus 70 young stock) and went 
all-haylage for roughage. Theirs 
is primarily a roughage feeding 
program...the only grain fed 
to milkers is two or three pounds 
per cow per day in the parlor. 
This is just enough to get ’em to 
come willingly into the milking 
area; Phil has tried several inno- 
vations to accomplish the same 
goal, but without success. The 
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herd average is 8,000 pounds of 
milk, 400 of butterfat. 

The highest-producing “4 of 
the cows are bred (AI) to top Jer- 
sey bulls, the other %4 to beef- 
breed bulls. The calves from the 
latter matings are raised for veal, 
selling at 250 pounds weight by 
14-16 weeks of age. 

Dairy replacement calves here 
nurse for two weeks, then go to a 
nursery barn where they receive 
whole milk, plus free-choice grain 
and haylage, for 14 weeks. Then 
they go to a chain tie-up area to 
be fed four pounds of grain per 
day, plus all the haylage they’ll 
clean up. At 500 pounds weight, 
heifers go outdoors (with a bull), 
and are fed two pounds of grain 
per day, along with free-choice 
haylage. 

Two sons... aged 16 and 12 
... take care of all young cattle, 
as well as helping at many other 
farm tasks. Phil milks in the 
morning, and Mrs. Haynes han- 
dles the night milking. 

Interestingly, their dairy farm 
receives a premium for milk dur- 
ing June to September, inclusive 
. . . SO Most cows are program- 
med to freshen during March 
and April. Because of cold mater- 
nity pens, Phil prefers none to 
freshen during December-Febru- 
ary. —G.L.C. 


FRUIT COUNTRY 


Twenty-five acres of grapes are 
the: principal crop grown by 





Clyde Goldberg of Forestville, 
New York. 

“We also have five acres of ap- 
ples which we sell at our roadside 
stand, and an acre of sweet cher- 
ries which are sold on a ‘pick ’em 
yourself’ basis,” said Clyde. “We 
have thought of selling apples 
the same way, but the crop was 
short this year, so we didn’t. 

“We also sell grapes at the 
stand but it is a small percent- 
age of the total crop. Often the 
stand is unattended. We list 
prices and have a box for the 


-money. In eight years, we have 


had only one theft of money and 
that was only a couple of dollars.” 
I visited with Mr. Goldberg 
about the changes in grape- 
growing. ! 
‘In common with most grape 
growers, I never sprayed until 





25 years ago,” he replied. ““Then 
I rigged up a sprayer which de- 
veloped around 125 pounds of 
pressure per square inch, much 
lower than today’s sprayer. It 
helped a lot. On one row we 
missed, the leafhopper damage 
was severe. Now we spray at 
least three times. 

“Yields per acre average much 
higher than they did years ago. 
Most growers have changed 
pruning methods from the Chau- 
tauqua system, which has four 
arms growing out from the main 
stem, to the umbrella system. 
Also, most growers trim so the 
vines are higher and have more 
bearing surface.” 

Mechanical grape harvesters 
are becoming more common. 
Some growers with 100 acres of 
grapes own a picker. Some others 
hire the work done by machine. 


Machine Quick 


“The cash cost isn’t much dif- 
ferent,” said Clyde, “but the ma- 
chine gets the job done fast and 
the grapes are delivered to the 
plant. At my age, I can see ad- 
vantages. At one time, the 
grower had to prune in a special 
way to use the machine, but now 
mechanical pickers have been 
developed to handle grapes 
pruned by the umbrella system. 

“However, I still hire hand 
pickers. I can use about eight and 
usually go to Dunkirk to pick 
them up. Partly because so many 
acres are harvested by machines, 
enough pickers seem to be avail- 
able and I have had no trouble 
getting help.” 

The grape crop in 1969 has 
been light. I found Mr. Goldberg 
in the vineyard cutting the grass 
and weeds between the rows with 
a rotary mower. He reported 
that one vineyard on rather heavy 
clay soil was yielding better than 
the grapes on lighter soil. 

I asked about commercial fer- 
tilizer. 

“We usually put on 200 
pounds per acre of ammonium 
nitrate per year when required,” 
he replied. ‘““We cultivate two or 
three times — less than was rec- 
ommended at one time.” 


COWS, FRUIT, CROPS 


In an area of greater special- 
ization, Peter Schlachtler runs a 
160-acre farm near Deansboro, 
New York, with an unusual com- 
bination of enterprises . . . a dairy 
herd, 7 acres of apples, and 15 
acres of cabbage. His brother, 
Kurt, operates the nearby home 
farm of 200 acres. 

“We own equipment jointly,” 
said Peter, ‘“and we help each 
other a lot. In my opinion, the 
one-man farm will never be 
squeezed out. Attempts are being 
made to organize farm workers, 
and if they are successful, the 
best remedy is a farm set-up 
where hired labor is unneces- 
sary.” 

I asked about markets 
apples and cabbage. 

‘“‘All the apples are sold right 
on the farm. We have a roadside 
stand for about two months in 
the fall. In the case of cabbage, 
some buyers and stores come 


for 





and get it, and we deliver some.” 

“Do the cabbage and apples 
conflict with the dairy?” I 
inquired. <2: 

“Very little,’ Peter said. “My 
brother and I do most of the 
work with a little seasonal help. 
Actually, I believe the crops 
give me better labor efficiency. 
I have 45 milkers, and 20 head 
of young stock. Kurt milks 55.” 


Studies Reports 


Peter keeps DHIA records on 
the herd; what’s more, he studies 
them! 

“When the monthly report 
comes, I put in about an hour 
checking individual production, 
the herd average, and the rec- 
ommendations for feeding,” ex- 
plained Peter. “Then I have the 
report in the barn and refer to it 
frequently.” 

Heifers are vaccinated at 
around 18 months of age, and 
Peter reports little trouble from 
disease. 

The much-cussed alfalfa weevil 
is relatively new in the area. “I 
sprayed the last week in May 
with a new product that will 
probably be on the market next 
year,” Peter reported. “Results 
were excellent. It’s called Furo- 
dane.” _ 

On another farm the same 
day, I had remarked that spray- 
ing on the stubble after the first 
cutting is often recommended. 

“TI. wonder if the engineers 
ever tried to see where they had. 
sprayed on_ stubble,’ was the 
farmer’s reply, “and where they 
hadn’t!” — A.L.C. 


VO-AG PAYS OFF 


Four years ago, Paul Ryan, 
now 18 and a freshman at 
Morrisville Agricultural College, 
was a high school freshman at 
Moravia, New York. Choosing 
vocational agriculture as one of 

od MS Courses, “he 

7 picked beef 
animals as his 
= project. 

Paul’s father, 
Francis, was a 
carpenter, _ liv- 
ing on a 129- 
acre farm once 
operated’ by 
Mrs. Ryan’s 
father. Paul 
was given full rein to develop 
his project, and has built it to 
its present number of 15 beef 
animals. Then in his junior year 
in high school, Paul bought 13 
dairy heifers which now are 
about ready to freshen. 

The heifers were bought from 
a neighbor who lacked room to 
grow them and who, if he and 
Paul can agree on the price, will 
now buy them. Hopefully, the 
returns will pay Paul’s expenses 
while at Morrisville for two years. 


ig 


Paul Ryan 


Rents Acreage 


Meanwhile, a nearby farm of 
somewhat over 100 acres was 
rented to grow crops. ; 

I asked, “Who is running the 
farm now?” 

“Paul comes home every week- | 
end,” Mrs. Ryan replied, “and 


(Continued on next page) 
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will be here during the summer. 
His brother Douglas (who is 13) 
helps a lot, and a friend, Gerald 
Ryan (no relation) stays with us 
and works when not in school.” 

Mrs. Ryan had many good 
things to say about the vo-ag 
department at Moravia, and 
about Paul’s teachers . . . Charles 
Whiteman and Charles Doyle. 

“Now the department is closed 
and vo-ag students are taken by 
bus to the Southern Cayuga 
Central School. We protested, 
but we lost. 


“When he began to farm,” 


Mrs. Ryan added, “he had to 
buy quite a bit of equipment. 
He was also required by his 
teacher to keep exact accounts.” 

For his outstanding work as 
a vo-ag student, Paul was named 
a District Star Farmer, and won 
$100 as a prize. 

In the summer of 1968, he and 
16 other teenage boys went on 
a “people to people” tour and 
visited eight European countries. 
— FLAC. 


GROWING SILOS 


A common sight on dairy 
farms is two, three or four silos 
of varying size, the biggest being 
the one last erected. A good ex- 
ample of this is on the farm of 
Delbert Aman and Son of Can- 
dor, New York. AP 

In 1949, with 26 cows and ten 
acres of corn, a 12’ X35’ silo was 
built. Four years later another 
silo of the same size was built 
for 35 cows and 15 acres of corn. 
Then in 1958, 42 acres of corn 
filled those silos, plus another 
18’ X 50’. 

A still bigger silo (24’ x60’) 
went up in 1967. Now corn is 
grown on 110 acres, and 117 
milkers enjoy a free stall setup. 

Invariably dairymen with sev- 
eral silos wish the older ones 
were bigger! — H.L.C. 


EXTRA HEIFERS 


Roger Porter, who operates a 
dairy farm near East Randolph, 
New York, sold 100 heifers for 
dairy replacements in 1969. He 
is raising them as an additional 
alternative for converting rough- 
age to a more profitably market- 
able product... additional to 
his production of milk, and feed- 
ing beef animals and dairy steers 
for beef. Calves come from the 
60-cow herd, plus purchased ani- 
mals. 

He feeds heavy on corn silage 
...had 180 acres of corn the 
last crop season. Hay is also 
plentiful on this 540-acre farm. 
Heifers get some grain until they 
weigh 500-600 pounds, then are 
grown on roughage. 

Tower silos (20X50, 1443) 
are supplemented by a 150 X20 
X 8-feet horizontal silo... and a 
20X27 Harvestore for high- 
moisture grain corn. 

The heifer enterprise has 
allowed expansion of the busi- 
ness without a larger dairy barn 
...as well as providing a profit- 
able market for a big supply of 
roughage. —G.L.C. 
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 GEHL..WINNER IN ANY 
SCREEN TEST 





Uniform grind with larger-mesh screens. 


perfect feed . . 





Mix-All’s 66 sharp hammers make it happen. 


With 66 sharp hammers providing almost 172,000 ‘‘cuts” per minute, in- 
gredients have no time to linger, no place to hide. The enormous cutting 
power of Mix-All’s hammers allows you to use larger mesh screens. Takes 
less tractor power. With a Mix-All uniform grinding, thorough mixing... 
. 1s a way of life! 


Challenge it! Set the variable-speed feeding auger at any speed, fast or 
slow. The perfect grind you want continues without interruption . . . without 


change. Try a screen-mesh a size larger than you would use in any other 
model and watch the Mix-All ‘‘win’’ consistently . . . with the most uniform 


grind. : . 


Either model — the 115MX (120 bu.) or the 65MX (82 bu.) — Mix-All 
lets you-.take smooth total performance for granted. Over 40,000 farmers 
already do... it’s the most preferred feedmaker in the world. 


SEE THESE (77) DEALERS 


NEW YORK 
RD AMS 32s doco ke ah a ele eee aes Re C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
AMSTERDAM Sse renee tres oe neo ee ee Florida Imp. Co., Inc. 
PARGAD Bp sic or eet eas icasen oe Givomey Ac er M. C. & C. M. Drake, Inc. 
BEOSS VALE score uithsbesbe ni aber itis aie cas Jay's Sales & Service, Inc. 
BRISBEING fice ee open iit, ce a eaten rate Nae UE Chenango Farm Supply 
CANANDAIGUA ........ Pal eR seattle Coryn Farm Supply 
GANAST OVA iGs casei kets mee ere Si Whites Farm Supply, Inc. 
CANTON: coral User a eee Pe Robinson Farm Equip. Co., Inc. 
CAZENOVIA pied cate shat oar ea coren aaceateeeats on see ans J. C. Lucas & Sons 
GENFRALZ SQUARE -o%= Grote se ie se Central Square Imp. Co. 
GEINTION Be iis eats yaa ae a eee con ae Clinton Trac. & Imp. Co., Inc. 
COLERNG ee Oa ra asker eae Segre tae epare Vogtli & Gabel 
CORTEAND. ihe eer ee ea Arete ae manera Cain's Trac. & Imp., Inc. 
GUBA pare pn airleg ttes ee per ab aca drain Pent gee Ernest D. Witter 
DEU RRS Spires ie ete seas rceaie ete ea Delhi Farm Equip., Inc. 
DeRUYVTER 2 cogueie ea tosnc em ee eet H. W. Cook Farm Service, Inc. 
DRYDEN!) Ge oracecen te erase er at Mana . . . Dryden Imp., Inc. 
BIGEMORE Stacia oe rere celica to ohare east s Rickett's Farm Supply, Inc. 
EORTAPEAING aici ses at ae ee een a en ee Hallsville Farm Supply, Inc. 
FRAINKGORT 6 fool OU es oc tpt aca, noire Urgo’s Farm Supply 
RAINICEINES sire ice Sor ai ae ont eh ne ee ce Ray Tilley & Son 
HAMELIN G20 oidin tee, feet ae ae eee e ar R. C. Schepler & Son 
HOBART arse tie pone one a ies Hobart Farm Equip. Co. 
FORSEHEADS Sen corer eee a ach eee Oy, $._C. Hansen, Inc. 
HUDSON sare tauren at ieee ie ee te Keil Farm Supply, Inc. 
ENON TA ais ta ae enter ble or 80 ree ABSCO Trac. & Imp. 
POW VEE ce re a een ree ee eee oe ee Mr. Foster Millard 
MIDDEERORT Fe ts cesar eo Sirs ee OCG ca ube reg R. Max Hyde 
MONTGOMERY So ee ee icine . . Clarence H. Crist 
MUNINSVIEBB Gos ocr os otete an e ichiausr ction a ie Mr. Howard Landers 
NICHOLS eer aie i a emai eae Thetga Farm Supply 
NORTH SIA VA Seo ee ss rca orn ea cee Java Farm Supply 
ONEONTA stor aha oe commen at eumeiing near, West End Imp. Co. 
AINA Ai cect ation eet Panama Farm Supply 


FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


BERRY sortie iss oem pests ae ae nae ees Folk & Kelly 
REXFORD eto Mt ges gee a Droms Trac. & Imp. Co. 
RICHEIELD: SPRINGS uh ee oa Woe ree ee pee, Leo M. Filburn 
SALE aire egies oh dpa gt 7 tenance pea atire Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
SCHAGHTIGOKE = seas aS Norman W. Allen Farm Mach. Serv. 


SHARON SPRINGS 5. cscs rete oe Oe PS ee iy oa Edgar J. Handy 
SIDNEY: GENTER 3) cn Cee Pace a . Finch Farms 
SOUTH SINEW: BEREING get. Shae tad he ayers Valley Supply Co. 

Tea . Otis Jorolemon & Sons 


VERMONT 


EASTERANDGOEPE Ss eG ct ike on caer ae L. W. Greenwood, Inc. 


MIDDLEBURY ate Se ae ote ee Knapp Farm Supply Co., Inc. 
OR WEL rar a yeh cae Sty tae seein a a John A. Hancsarik & Sons, Inc. 
ROULTIN BY cs aeate ny ison cane aan er Mean tain a GCNONSStH ee MONTOS 
RICHMOND 23 ancy eh cote nite Ucn nee akc og re Sumner Farr 
CONNECTICUT 
SOUTHINGTON! 2s i tar nee a oa meme * Tolles Equip., Inc. 
TORRINGTON. .... . Sree Bad a atti anaaeanen ic Ruwet-Sibley, Inc. 
WOODBURY ein not Sis a ati seme Sug toch tat a Judson'’s Farm Equip. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
TAG ANWIANG Se ee ORE Sl Seren take Chriscola’s Farm Equip., Inc. 
SUNDERUAND cc oe re eet ee oe Roman R. Skibiski, Inc. 
NEW JERSEY 
BORDEN FOWiNe es soir a Career oo 2th ace ees ea Applegate Farm Equip. 
MONROEVILD Es os: scone ects eae ge nmety S. Johnson Hurff 
SIROCEKTON pita eager ata isrh cid eauetn Shah eee John W. Frizzell 
SUSSEX serait eon eer te Sussex Welding & Farm Equip. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE - 
WALPOLE Bes accep sae ten treme colnet tie ge Pinnacleview Farm Equip., Inc. 


GEHL COMPANY 


WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 53095 
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Why, for heaven's sake, suffer any 
longer with the FRONT-END type of tiller 
shown at right—the type with the re- 
volving blades in FRONT and NO 
POWER to the wheels—the type that 
shakes the living daylights out of you— 
the type that leaves Wheelmarks and 
Footprints, in the nice smooth soil you 
have just tilled or cultivated? 


PLEASE MAIL 
COUPON BELOW 
NOW for complete 

details about: 





USERS! 





JUST ONE HAND! 


The wonderfully different and better idea in TILLERS ! 


The TROY-BILT 


is so easy to handle 


you guideit with 
Just ONE HAND! 


® Has its revolving tines in the REAR 
instead of the FRONT! 


@ Has POWER DRIVEN WHEELS! 


® You leave NO footprints nor 
wheelmarks! 


@ Has TWO SPEEDS! REVERSE! 


@ Now in its 9th great year, the 
TROY-BILT® is built by the builders 
of the famous ROTOTILLERS. This 
latest and greatest of them all is 
now, more than ever, the favorite 
coast to coast with home garden- 
ers, growers, nurserymen, tiller 
renters, landscape gardeners! 


® Several models, including ELEC- 
TRIC STARTING] 


® Does NOT tangle near as much as 
ordinary Tillers! 





@ Does NOT require great strength 
... older people, ladies, too, op- 
erate it easily. We have many 
delighted owners in their 70’s, 
80's, even 90’s who tell us they 
would have given up gardening 
if they did not have our Tillers! 


© Instant depth control! Hood en- 

- closes tines for safety and for 
close cultivating! 

@® Furrowing, snow removal and 
other attachments available! 

®@ Automotive-type engineering — 
precision gears, Timken bearings, 
no chains to stretch, wear or work 
loose! ; 

@ Sold direct to keep prices down— 
would have to be at least $100 
higher if sold ordinary ways! 


| | Osseo, Wis. 54758 
| Name: 


Dairy-Vac keeps cows clean for 

greater production. 

DAIRY-VAC, Osseo, Wis. 54758 
Phone: 715—597-3181 
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® Satisfaction guaranteed—no time 
limit! 

@ Will GREATLY increase your gar- 
dening joy! 


For heaven's sake don’t buy any 
other Tiller—don’t put up any longer 
with the Tiller you now have! Mail 
the coupon NOW for complete de- 
tails, prices, OFF-SEASON SAVINGS 
for this wonderfully different and 
better idea in Tillers — The TROY- 
BILT®. 
jee — ~ 
TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers, Dept. 2711 
102nd St. & Sth Ave., Troy, N. ¥. 12182 


Please send me the whole wonderful story of 
our Tillers, with and without electric start- 
ing, including prices, OFF-SEASON SAVINGS 
now in effect. 

(Please Print Clearly) 


ee ee 


We can also furnish parts for your 
old ROTOTILLER. Check here for FREE 


C parts-price list. 


ties as eatin hn ere eee es 


I 
! 
I 
I 
I 
I Name 
| 
I 
I 
! 
I 


DAIRY-VAC is the world’s 
most versatile and pow- 
erful portable cleaner- 
blower. You'll use it in 
every building — on all 
machinery —— on every 
cow on your farm). It does 
ALL cleaning jobs best! 
Details free... 


Send free 
brochure 


Address: 
| City, State & 
| Zip Code 





Gayway Foun 


by HAROLD HAWLEY 





THE NEW LOOK 
IN POULTRY 


Here in central New York the 
poultry industry seems to be un- 
dergoing another change — the 
latest in a long line of adjust- 
ments. 

Following the farm flock stage, 
there developed quite a few fair 
sized operations which lasted un- 
til the early 1950’s. Margins were 
small and most of these disap- 
peared...either going out of 
business or becoming somewhat 
larger in order to get volume and 
efficiency. A substantial percen- 
tage of those staying in the busi- 
ness developed some sort of a 
special market such as retail at 
home, on a route, or to stores 
and restaurants. While margins 
varied from year to year, overall 
the good operations seemed to be 
here to stay. 

Now we see a hatcheryman 
working with a feed company to 
get people to grow pullets. Once 
the pullets are grown for the 
hatcheryman they go to another 
farmer who feeds and cares for 
them and markets the eggs. 

The hatcheryman maintains 
ownership of both the pullet flock 
and the laying flock. The feed 
company supplies feed to his 


specifications. The farmer sup- 


plies the buildings, electricity, 
and labor. Obviously, low mor- 
tality and high production are 
the aims of the farmer as the 
deal is set up to reward him for 
excellence. 


Big Units 

By former standards, the units 
ar€ sizable — 20,000 birds or mul- 
tiples thereof. With only the 
building and equipment to buy, 
the farmer does not need the 
kind of capital it would take to 
own the birds and pay for the 
feed. 

The hatcheryman no longer 
has to beat the bushes for a home 
for his baby chicks. So long as he 
can keep farmers raising pullets 
and keeping laying flocks he has 
a home for his*chicks. He also 
has a couple of other things 
going for him. He has interested 
people with an incentive to do 
well with his birds. He also 
would seem to have a chance to 
buy feed about as cheap as pos- 
sible. By contracting for huge 
quantities of poultry feed, his 
costs should be competitive with 
anybody. 

As for the feed company, well, 


| the whole deal is bringing back 
| poultry numbers in the area. 


They stand to sell more tonnage 
of feed on a schedule which ob- 
viously is good for their mill 
operations. 

All this sounds somewhat like 
that “ole bugaboo” of five years 
ago. We were all fussing about 
vertical integration being the 
worst possible threat to farmers. 
Maybe this really is more like 
contract farming but at any rate, 
it appears to. offer advantages to 
all parties. So it seems likely to 
stay awhile. 


WHEAT VARIETIES 


For years we have been en- 
couraged to grow soft white win- 
ter wheat. To even talk of intro- 
ducing other varieties was some 


‘awful kind of heresy. It may have 


made sense to stick to white 
wheat when the outlet for it was 
into milling channels. Now that. 
the best market for wheat is to 
livestock, it’s way past time we 
were getting the highest yielding 
varieties of semi-dwarf winter 
wheat possible. 

When one reads of dwarf and 
semi-dwarf wheats capable of up 
to 100-bushel yields, he asks him- 
self why are we stifl growing 
wheat for a market that no longer 
wants it at a decent price and 
with yields of 50-60 bushels. This 
business of wheat selling so cheap 
as to be competitive with corn as 
livestock feed is a relatively new 
development. So new, in fact, 
that plant breeders have not yet 
had time to come up with much 
in the way of Northeastern feed 
wheats . . . with the possible ex- 
ception of Redcoat (developed at 
Purdue). 


BREAKTHRU? 


The experimental mastitis con- 
trol program in central New 
York shows promise of being a 
winner. Results aren’t all in yet 
and won’t be for several months. 
The encouraging aspects to date 
are that those dipping teats after 
milking, injecting their dry cows, 
and generally following good 
milking and housing practices 
are getting results. In fact, the re- 
duction in the incidence of mas- 
titis in their herds’is about ‘as 
good as for those using rubber 
gloves, dipping milkers between 
cows, etc. : 

In short, the things that the 
study suggests will go a long way 
toward reasonable control are so 
simple that no one should have 
any reason for not following 
them. 

(Continued on next page) 
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We are still getting some sug- 
gestions that aren’t going to be 
followed by a lot of dairymen us- 
ing free stalls. For instance, I 
doubt if it is practical to try to 
milk heifers first. In a stanchion 
barn this might be a good sugges- 
tion, : 

I recall California dairymen 
who put in their heifer replace- 
ments in groups of about 250. 
Obviously, it was practical (and 
they did) 'to keep their cows sep- 
arated into “‘‘classes” and to milk 
heifers first. Several folks around 
here operate a little smaller than 
that and won’t find it so conven- 
ient to handle groups of 15-20 
animals separately. 

Up and down the road, a lot 
of milking machines have been 
sold on the basis that they would 
reduce the mastitis problem. A 
lot of times they did, too. Preba- 
bly in part because the operator 
started doing a better job of 
milking with his new equipment. 
Given equipment in good shape 
and operated well, these two 
basic steps (already being done 
by many for lo, these many 
months) of dry quarter injections 
and teat dipping should be a step 
forward. Z 


BACK ON 
THE HOME ROOST 


Several of my friends have re- 
minded me of something about 
which I am all too painfully 
aware. When we picked the last 
of our 1968 corn crop in May of 
1969 I commented about the 
wonderful standability of some of 
the varieties we had planted. 


As mentioned before, this- 


year’s experience seems to wipe 
out all that “knowledge.” We 
have talked with a lot of growers 
who have likewise seen their new- 
found favorite corn varieties fal- 
ter and fall on their faces this 
year. No pattern seems to 
emerge. Some varieties seem to 
have withstood stalk rot, leaf 
wilt, and wind-storms. Others 
must have been susceptible to 
one or more of these forces. 

Our land is spread out quite a 
bit and whether it is due to the 
variations in soil and weather 
from farm to farm I do not know, 
but we have seen varieties flat on 
one place and standing on 
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another. We’ve even checked to 
-see if there was a pattern of poor 
standability where we have had 
corn after corn for several years. 
As yet we can emerge with no 
guides for next year’s seed buy- 
ing. 

The only thing that seems even 
reasonable to assume is that next 
year will again be different. In 
the past, growers as well as seed 
producers have been quick to 
turn their back on varieties that 
demonstrated serious weaknesses. 
This year many of us are puzzled 
as to what varieties to clutch to 
out bosoms and what ones to dis- 
card due to lack of uniformity in 
their behavior from field to field. 

Hopefully, before planting 
time some additional informa- 


New Single-Chain Self-Propelled Feeder: | 


tion may be available on whether 
this leaf wilt problem will be 
with us again or whether it was a 
weather induced situation. If it is 
to become part of the corn grow- 
ing picture then again we will be 
turning to the college and Exten- 
sion for recommendations on 
control measures. Never a dull 
moment! 


TAKE YOUR PLACES 


But don’t expect to hold them! 
One cannot attend the policy 
making sessions of our many or- 
ganizations over‘a period of years 
without drawing one conclusion. 
Year by-year, and at a pace 
which is really quite surprising, 
people become more liberal in 





Feeds 1200 pounds per minute. 
Unmatched versatility for 
inside or outside feeding. 


their views. Whether it be drugs 
or alcohol, folks have come to 
have a less emphatic negative at- 
titude. The suggestions relative 
to penalties for first offense as a 
drug user were most surprising. 
It’s almost as if some folks think 
one starts using drugs without 
knowing it! 

Even in church groups, there 
has come a more liberal attitude 
about alcohol and sex. Without 
passing judgment on this change 
in standards, suffice to say that if 
one believes the same now on the 
various issues as he did ten years 
ago, he has become relatively 


‘more conservative. If one just 


stands still, the crowd will pass 
by him as they move toward the 
felt. 





makes 
things 
move! 





BADGER NORTHLAND INC., 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MASSEY-FERGUSON, INC. 
Dept. AA10, Kaukauna, Wisconsin 54130 


Please send literature on the following: 





Feed your cows faster with a new Badger Single-Chain Self- 
Propelled Feeder . . . delivers up to 1200 pounds of feed per 
minute. 0 The Badger is unmatched for versatility . . . can be 
adapted easily to existing bunks, big or small, inside or out... 
also ideal for stanchion barn feeding. There’s no separation of 
ingredients regardless of the ration being fed. The mixture stays 
uniform throughout the bunk. © Rugged construction and rela- 





Silo Unloaders _—_ {_] Silage Distributors 
Feeding Systems {| Manure Spreaders 
Forage Boxes {_] Liquid Manure Systems 
Barn Cleaners [| Forage Blowers 

Barn Equipment [| Badger Dealership 


Dairy Mechanization Idea Book 
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te tively slow moving parts keep maintenance and power require- Name 
ments to a minimum. A 2 hp motor will handle a 265 foot feed 
bunk. © Team the Badger Self-Propelled Feeder with a Badger Address 
uM Single-Chain Conveyor, and you have ‘‘capacity-matched” single- 
chain systems that keep feed moving at the desired rate at all CoS 
times. 0 Talk to your Badger Dealer. You'll be money ahead with Student [] 


‘ 


Badger—originators of the Self-Propelled Feeder system. 


“Sure it cost us $1.40 more here than at the other store, 
but they don't give stamps.”’ 
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Another trip to California, an- 
other look at the agriculture in 
that state and the writer returns 
with the conviction that the grass 
is just as greén in the Northeast 
as it is in the Far West. 

California may have some ad- 
vantages, but so does the aver- 
age grower in the 1|1-state area 
from Maine to Maryland and 
even beyond. 
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GREENER PASTURES? 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


California farms are larger by 
far than any in the east...so 
are their expenses. A few years 
ago, the average California farm 
was about 200 acres. Today the 
average is over 525 acres... rep- 
resenting an investment of 
$283,000. 

Take a look at one grape plant- 
ing of 1,200 acres. Sales in 1968 
were $1.7 million. Labor costs, 


sk 


over $800,000; fertilizers,$ 150,000; 
spray materials, $90,000; real 
estate taxes, $123,000. Over a 
half-million boxes for grapes, up- 
keep, etc., all added to the total 
costs. Final net profit was $36,000 
for the year. This grower had a 
land, building and equipment 


investment of $4.5 million. 


We saw operators growing to- 
matoes on land that had a market 
value of $8,000 an acre! On some 
Golden State confined dairy 
farms, land might be worth double 
that amount. 

California dairying is much like 
a factory. All feed, including hay, 
must be purchased, as land is too 
valuable to let the cattle out on 
pasture. 

California grows some wonder- 
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He’s spreading manure the easy way, without the mess and nuisance of dirty repair ‘ 
jobs caused by aprons, beaters, gears and ratchets. His spreader has only two moving 
parts. He’s spreading all manures in any weather, from liquids to frozen solids, and 
laying it all out in a 20-foot swath. It loads, pulls and handles easy. Built like a tank, it 
spreads more loads with less headaches than any other spreader. Just ask the man 


who drives one.. 


.look for the big red spreader. Or, tell your dealer you want to test 


drive one yourself. Then you’ll be one of our best salesmen...a satisfied customer. 


CS 9, 


- 


a HAWK BILT 


E name 


HAWK BILT COMPANY, AA170 





" address 


phone 





city 


4 


state 


, Vinton, lowa 52349 


(1 Have my nearest Hawk Bilt dealer contact me 
for a no-obligation demonstration. 
(Send detailed literature and name of dealer. 


zip 


ful vegetables. But if one has no 
water, there are no tomatoes, let- 
tuce, celery, or any of the other 
cash crops. 

‘California depends on Mexican- 
American workers. If they are 
paid on a piecework basis, which 
may include a premium over the 
hourly wage, this labor is excel- 
lent. 

Without credit, California 
could not turn a furrow in the 
spring. Brown-dry grass in the 
Northeast is still greener than a 
farm in California! 


PESTICIDES 


If aphids and viruses limit the 
growing of summer squash, take 
a look at what they did this past 
season at the South Jersey Re- 
search Center. 

An aluminum type of material 
that might be compared to plas- 
tic was spread on the-ground and 
the squash were planted. The 
bright reflection from the alumi- 
num blinded the aphids which 
normally carry the viruses and 
they did not attack the plants 
growing through the aluminum- 
like material. 

Check plots adjoining the alu- 
minum plots were attacked by 
the aphids and were a complete 
loss. One grower, with .75 of an 
acre of squash grown with alu- 
minum, harvested over 500 pack- 
ages of both green and yellow 
squash. Untreated plots were 


‘considered a failure. 


With squash selling at $5 to 
$8 per package, it looks as if 


+ dense light may be a new way to 


avoid pesticides, increase yields, 
and add a few dimes to the grow- 
ers’ pockets. 


EGG PRICES 


If those fancy egg prices dur- 
ing recent weeks tempt some pro- 
ducers to expand, read the report 
from the USDA’s Consumer and 
Marketing Service: 

“During the first six months 
of 1970, egg production should 
exceed the January-June pro- 
duction by only two _ percent. 
Laying flocks should not be in- 
creased by more 1.5 percent. At 
the same time, culling of flocks 
on a national basis should not 
be less than three percent under 
the rate of increase of pullets. 

“On the marketing side, the 
per capita demand for shell eggs 
is not expected to increase dur- 
ing 1970, but there can be an 
expansion in production for use — 
in egg products and for hatching. 

“Egg prices have been at the 
highest level since 1965 and to 
maintain a good market through 
1970, production should be main- 
tained at present levels with no 
expansion in the months ahead.” 


DDT CONTROVERSY 


Although DDT is a pesticide 
that has been one of the good 
right arms in crop production, 
better look around for a substi- 
tute! The controversy over this 
pesticide is largely political, and 
from what I can learn, if it is 

(Continued on next page) 
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going to be used in another two 
years, one may need a prescrip- 
tion from some governmental 
agency so strict that it will be 
like securing heroin for a head- 
ache! 

A prescription may even be 
required to obtain DDT for con- 
trolling pests against which no 
other known pesticide is effective. 
The corn ear worm now appears 
to be one of the pests for which 
DDT is the only practical means 
of control. 

Growers have reduced use of 
DDT to very few crops. In check- 
ing with distributors, I have found 
that sales of this material are as 
low as one percent of total pesti- 
cide sales. 


CORN YIELDS 


Cloudy weather during tassel- 
ing, silking and early grain fill- 
ing may be one of the major 
causes ~of reduced corn yields. 
This comes from the University 
of Delaware, whose data on this 
weather factor is based on 1967’s 
low yields. 

Low light intensity will reduce 
photosynthesis in all plants, and 


the plant must use up its stored 


food. In corn, the results are un- 
filled ear tips and shortened ear 
length, even on highly fertile and 
moist soils. 

Similar results have been ob- 
served in Illinois. By increasing 
shading from 30 to 70 percent, 
the dry weight of the corn was 
reduced 40 percent. By increas- 
ing the shading 70 to 80 percent, 
yields were reduced by still an- 
other 39 percent. High-population 
hybrids seem to be more immune 
to low light intensity than the 
low-population hybrids. 


FIREWOOD 


Fireplace wood is in good de- 
mand in the expanding suburban 
areas of New Jersey, and prices 
make that woodlot a most at- 
tractive place for extra income. 
The Extension forester at Rutgers 
reports that good grades of wood, 
cut to the proper lengths, have 
been known to sell for as much 
as $48 per cord. 

How big is a cord of wood? 
It’s 4’x4’X8’. This $48 price is 
exceptional, but at. even half 
that price, the less desirable 
trees can be marketed at a profit 
and those remaining can grow 
faster into high-value saw logs. 

One owner of a woodlot through 
which a power line was erected 
sold upwards of $10,000 worth 
of oak firewood from the trees 
that had been cut and left on the 
site. Not bad for two winters’ 
firewood operation! 


SOYBEANS 
Soybeans... groundraw, orun- 
treated ... are an excellent source 


of protein, and a low-cost milk 
producing ration when combined 
with home-grown grains such as 
corn, barley and wheat. 

There is a limit on the amount 
of soybeans that may be fed. Soy- 
beans should not make up over 
25 percent of the total ration 
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when grain is fed in limited 
amounts. An extra precaution ... 
when individual cow feeding ex- 
ceeds 15 pounds per cow daily, 
the soybean content of the mixture 
should be reduced to about 10 
percent of the daily grain-ration 
weight. 

Ground soybeans can become 
rancid. Grind only a 4 to 7-day 
supply. Feeds containing urea 
should not be given to cattle be- 
ing fed raw soybeans. 


LIME AND pH 


Warren County agricultural 
agent C. Fred Lorenzo, reminding 
growers to take a second look at 
the pH of their soils, says that 
‘‘lime does not last forever.” 


ad | 


Lime does three things to soil 
... providescalcium, adds magne- 
sium, and corrects soil acidity. A 
sweeter soil enables the plants to 
get better use of any fertilizer 
applied. 


BUTTERFAT TESTS 


Penn State comes up with four 
major reasons why butterfat tests 
vary. They are: air temperature, 
feed, milking practices, and sick- 
ness. 

Ideal temperatures for dairy 
animals range between 50 and 55 
degrees. 

Changes in feed often upset 
the cow’s eating habits; make 
changes gradually. 

Lack of sufficient protein, fiber 


| YO AID IN PREVENTING FOOT 
ROT, SUE LUMPY JAW 

| AND SIMPLE GOITER IN DAIRY 
— CATTLE 


or other nutrients alters milk 
composition. Low-fiber diets of 
corn silage and grain frequently 
lower fat tests. 

Good milking practices are 
necessary for uniform fat tests. 
Anything that frightens or upsets 
the cows usually causes incom- 
plete milking and lower tests. 


Editor’s Note — Amos Kirby was 
recently honored by the Cooper- 
ative Marketing Association in 
New Jersey for “his outstanding 
service to New Jersey agriculture 
and farm cooperatives.” 

This is only one of a series of 
citations and awards that have 
been awarded to the “Sage of 
Mullica Hill” in recent years. 


a.” 


holds the medication 


in your feed mix! 


By adding ‘“‘HCE+”’ to WATKINS Medicated Trace Mineral Salt with EDDI 
the medicated content is stabilized against loss of iodine. This new (patent 
applied for) highly palatable stabilizer—‘“HCE+’’— prevents decomposition 


of the medication. 


Controls foot rot, soft tissue lumpy 
jaw and goiter in dairy and beef cattle. 


Prevents decomposition of the EDDI. 
Pleasant sugar-molasses aroma. 


As natural a feedstuff as maple syrup. 


research. 


Highly palatable. 


The palatability and nutritional 
value of “HCE” (Hemicellulose Ex- 
tract) for lactating dairy cows has 
been proved by extensive university 


Why settle for less? Insist on Watkins Medicated Trace Mineral Salt fortified 
with “HCE+”’— bags or blocks. It’s your best insurance against foot rot and 
other costly livestock diseases. 





“Home of the U.S. Grand Prix’ OS 


Watkins Salt Company 


Watkins Glen, New York 14891 
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Grow ‘em 
BIG 


and 


TASTY 


Tams 


RAYNER’S FREE 
SULA Alt), 


Tells how to grow bigger, more delicious 
__berries for market, freezing, or table 
from 29 virus-free strawberry varieties. 
All plants are certified and guaranteed. 
For larger yields of better quality berries, 
buy direct at lowest 
prices from Rayner. 


Also: Blueberries, Raspber- 
ries, Blackberries, Grapes, 
Asparagus, Rhubarb, Fruit, 
Nut, Shade Trees, Ever- 
greens, and Ornamentals. 


BROS.,INC. Dept. 3, 
Salisbury, Md., 21801 


Please rush my FREE copy 
of your 1970 Berry Book. 


Name 


Address 
City 

















State Zip 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE BERRY BOOK TODAY! 


aye ey th 
aaa anal asada 


HELP AVOID udder trouble with Bag Balm. 
Medicated Bag Balm aids fast healing. For cows, 
horses, all animals. Smooth-spreading, stays on. 
GREAT FOR INJURIES, chapping, windburn, 
massage of caked bag. At farm and drug stores. 
5 Ib. Pail $9.50, 10 oz. $1.25 or write: FOLDER. 














DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Lyndonville 11, Vt.” 


New Hardy 


CARPATHIAN 
WALNUT, 


The greatest tree find of @ 
the century! WHere’s a 
beautiful, fast growing 
shade tree with tropical- 
licious, thin-shelled English Waltnuts. 
It’s perfectly adapted to cold winters — 
safely stands 20° below zero without 
injury. Plant it for shade and nuts. 


Also STRAWBERRIES, BLUEBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, FLOWERING CRABS, 
NUT TREES, ORNAMENTALS. 


MILLER’S 32 page color catalog free. It’s 
one of America’s most valuable guides 
for home planting. Lists more than 100 
best varieties of plants. Write today. 


J.E.MILLER NURSERIES 





922-A W.Lake, Canandaigua, N.Y.14424 


CATCH THEM 
ALIVE 
AND UNHURT! 


Amazing HAVAHART 
trap captures raiding 
rats, rabbits, squirrels, 


skunks, pigeons, sparrows, etc. Takes mink, coon without 
Easy to 
use—open ends give animal confidence. No jaws or springs 
FREE illustrated 


injury. Straying pets, poultry released unhurt.— 


to break. Galvanized. Sizes for all needs. 
practical guide with trapping secrets. 






W/ fp 4 
Catches more! 
Easy to use! 


HAVAHART, 131-J Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 10562 


Please send new guide and price list. 
Name 
Ahir one ee AD. 
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Dates to Remember 


Jan. 5-6 - Tenth Ohio Roadside 
Marketing Conference, Stouf- 
fer's University Inn, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Jan. 5-8 - New York Nursery- 
men's Convention, Kiamesha 
Lake, N.Y. 


Jan. 6-7 - 95th Annual Meeting 
New Jersey Horticultural Soci- 
ety and 13th Annual Meeting 
Vegetable Growers Association 
of New Jersey, Sheraton- 
Deauville, Atlantic City, N.Jd. 


Jan. 7-8 - New England Fruit 
Meeting and Trade Show, New 


Hampshire Highway Hotel, Con- 
COLVayueN dt. 
Jan. 7-9 - Northeast Weed Con- 


trol Conference, New York, 
N.Y. 


Jan. 8-9 - Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Fairs Association 
Annual Meeting, Colonial- 
Hilton Hotel, Wakefield, Mass. 


Jan. 11-14 = New York State 
Arborists' Association Con- 
ference, Kiamesha Lake, N.Y. 


Jan. 12-16 - Pennsylvania 
Farm Show, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Jan. 13-14 - National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives Annual 
Meeting, Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
Hollywood, Fla. 


Jan. 14 - New York State Agri- 
cultural Society Annual Meet- 
ing, Albany, N.Y. 


Jan. 16 - Connecticut - Mas- 
sachusetts Seminar on Green- 
house Construction and Envi- 
ronmental Control, Crystal 
Lake Park Restaurant, Rt. 30, 
Ellington, Conn. 


Jan. 18-20 - 3lst Annual New 
England Farm Electrification 
Institute, University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 


Jan. 19-21 - Cornell University 
Agricultural Waste Management 
Conference, Sheraton Motel and 
Motor Inn, Rochester, N.Y. 


Jan. 19-23 - 19th Annual Beef 
Cattlemen's Short Course, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Jan. 20-22 - New York State 
Horticultural Society Meeting, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Jan. 21-22 - Massachusetts 
Dairy Farmers! Seminar, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Mass. 


Jan, 24 - Maine Christmas Tree 
Association Winter Meeting, 
Forest Resources Building, 
Orono, Maine. 


Jan. 24-28 - American National 
Cattlemen's Association Conven- 
tion, Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
On Dale 


Jan. 26-27 - National Dairy 
Council Annual Meeting, Camel- 
back Inn, Scottsdale, Ariz. 


Jan. 26-28 - New York State 
Holstein-Friesian Association 
Annual Meeting, Utica, N.Y. 


Jan. 27-28 - Third American 
Forage and Grassland Council 
Research and Industry Confer- 


ence, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 
TS 
Jan. 27-29 - New York State 


Veterinarians! Conference, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, 
Neate 


Jan. 27-29 - New York State 
Horticultural Society Annual 
Meeting, Kingston, N.Y. 


Jan. 28 - New Hampshire - Ver- 
mont Christmas Tree Associa- 
tion Meeting, Barre Auditori- 
um, Barre, Vt. 


Jan. 28-30 - 35th Annual Farm 
Show, Barre Auditorium, Barre, 
Vt. 


Feb. 5 - New Hampshire Poultry 
Health Conference, University 
of New Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 


Feb. 6-7 - Christmas Tree 
Growers! School, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Feb. 10 - Certified Seed Pota- 
to Growers' Annual Meeting, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Feb. 10-11 - Fresh Market 
Vegetable Conference, Jordan 
Hall, Geneva, N.Y. 


Feb. 12 - Finger Lakes Grape 
Growers Convention, Penn Yan 
Grange Hall, Penn Yan, N.Y. 





HOME STRETCHERS 


A brand new booklet entitled, 
‘““How to Make the Most Out of 
a Mobile Home Space,” includes 
plans, materials list and land- 
scaping details for a complete 
site arrangement of all-wood car- 
port, plus screens, sunshade, 
walks and benches. Get a free 
copy from: Western Wood Prod- 
ucts Association, Dept. P543-4, 
Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon 
97204. 


MILK HARVEST 


Dairymen and others concerned 
with the production of dairy 
products will be interested to 
know that dairy -research scien- 
tist Dr. Robert W. Turner’s book, 
“Harvesting Your Milk Crop,” 
has been reissued in a soft- 
covered volume available at $1 
per copy from Babson Bros. 
Dairy Research and Educational 
Service, 2100 South York Road, 
Oak Brook, [linois 60521 . 
from Surge dairy equipment 


_ dealers. 


The book, first issued in 1962, 
covers such topics as udder for- 
mation, milk secretion, individ- 
ual cow characteristics, proper 
preparation and the influence 
of milking machine design and 
operation as factors in getting 
all the milk your cows produce. 


DAIRY HANDBOOK 


“Dairy Farm Mechanization” 
is the title of a new handbook 
designed for dairymen planning 
to expand their operation to 
meet the needs of the future. 
Copies may be obtained free of 
charge from the publisher, Badger 
Northland, Inc., Kaukauna, Wis- 
consin 54130, or from your local 
Badger Northland dealer. 


LUBE GUIDE 


The questions about lubrica- 
tion most frequently asked by 
farmers and ranchers are an- 
swered in the revised edition of 
a booklet on farm equipment 
lubrication now available from: 
Marketing Division, American 
Petroleum Institute, 1271 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, New 
York 10020. Price is 9 cents each, 


‘with discounts for bulk orders. 





BLEND and MIX 
5 TONS OF RATIONS 
IN 5 MINUTES 


“= MNIGHT 


“BIG AUGGIE” 
MIXER-BLENDER-FEEDER 





Rapid, thorough blending and mixing of - 
dry feeds, supplements and grains with 
silage, haylage, molasses or other liquids 
for feeding cattle, hogs, sheep, etc. At- 
tachment for filling feeders. 


2 models. Truck, trailer or stationary 
mounted. Powered by truck or tractor 
P. T. O. or electric motor. 
Write or phone for literature and 
dealer’s name. 


YEBLERS 


Wholesale Distributors 
Vernon, N.Y. 
(315) 829-2305 


Dept. C 13476 





For 100 Years! 


SUL el ay 
FROM 
AGONY OF 





ay 7 
ADAMS’ TARLEINE® 


Hemorrhoids, 
Chafing, 


(Itching Piles), 
Scaling and 


due to Eczema, 
Psoriasis, Athletes Foot, 
Red Raw Itching Skin. 

Temporary Relief can be yours by using ADAMS 
TARLEINE, our 100 year old satisfactory-proven 
ointment which relieves through healing. 

Money cheerfully refunded if not satisfied, Send 
to Chas, L, Adams Medicine oe Dept. A 324 
W, Pleasant Ave., Syracuse N. Y. 18205. Send 
$1.50. Not Sold in Drug Stores. 

Adams Pine Tar Soap ... Large Cake $1.25 

We are proud of our unsolicited testimonials. 

J, S., San Bernardino, Calif., “‘I was troubled 
with a bad leg sore for many years, and at times 
was unable to walk. After trying many prescriptions 
and medicines, a friend recommended TARLEINE, 
which healed the leg in a very short time, and I 
have never been bothered since.’”’ 

W. P., Indianapolis, ‘I have used 
TARLEINE and found that it is everything you 
claim it to be. It has cured my piles and I am so 
thankful to you for putting out such a remedy.”’ 


Burpee Seeds 





and Everything 
for the Garden 


Enjoy life more— 
Havea Better Garden. 
Sow Burpee Seeds. 

Send for the 


Burpee Catalog Pik E E 


The Burpee Catalog is the 
most widely read garden 

k in the world. It tells 
all about the best flowers, 
vegetables, roses, shrubs, 
trees, fruits. Write Today! 


— oe oe oy 





pes ee oo oom cee eee oe oe ee et oe 


1 Ww. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
: 4400 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 19132 | 
I Send Burpee Seed and Nursery Catalog FREE. | 

| 


i My 

Names sian io vtec ican tome cue el ae niet Br ee | 
I Street Box 
POC: Ral suinantycpnsanagidteas creme eer No. .. } 
1P.0. & ZIP | 
MD State certo tatu acs Lae ODE Ses sie. 


If you grow vegetables or flowers to sell, | 
check here for Burpee Market Grower Book. ! 


Desiree roe ine su es Soe fon ep cts ao fbb ces eae ts a gsc ees eae 


REDUCIBLE RUPTURE 
AGONY Removed 


(or ‘trial COSTS 
YOU NOTHING) 


WHEN you slip into a 
low-cost, contour-designed 
Brooks Patented Air Cush- 
ion Appliance! Your re- 
ducible rupture will be held 
in securely yet gently—or 
the trial costs you nothing! This invention 
has made millions of sufferers happy. You 
can enjoy heavenly comfort night and day at 
work and play—or the Appliance costs you 
NOTHING. Isn’t this worth a no-risk trial by 
you? If interested, write for free facts now. 
Brooks Co., 301-H State St., Marshall, Mich. 49068 
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THE FAITH DIMENSION 


From every side we hear voices 
crying, “You have to have faith,” 
“Faith is the answer.” Sel- 
see do we stop to think about 
what faith is or is not. 

Faith is not simply accepting 
the obvious. Neither is it living 
on terms that are no more than 
propositions already proved by 
observation, logic and _ testing. 
This is not the area where faith 
operates, for faith deals with the 


inner world of man is real, but 
can be neither predetermined 
nor computerized. 

Faith operates in the same 
realm as true love between man 
and maid, the creative effort of 
the artist, the dreams behind the 
master builder of unique and 
creative design. Faith operates 
within the inner recesses of a 
person’s life where values are 
formed, anxieties are stilled, 
motives take shape, directions 
are found, and the foundations 
of character are laid. 


Not Blind Faith 


Faith does not mean blindly 
forcing ourselves to believe some- 
thing, that offends our common 
sense or our reflective intelligence. 
The Creator would never have 
endowed man with intelligence 
and then forbidden him to use 
it. Neither would He have denied 
him the highest attribute of man 
in the search for the kind of 
faith that is relevant to the world 
in which he lives and makes 
sense.to him. In fact, Christ man- 
dated His disciples to live in the 
world and be as “wise as ser- 
pents and harmless as doves.” 

A contemporary writer on the 
inner life titled one of his books, 


A TOUCH OF REVERENCE - 


A farmer needs to touch the living soil, 
To kneel and smell its freshness from 
the plow 

And press his knees in intimate rapport 
Into the warm, brown, fragrant fields 
of loam. 

His calloused fingers comb its mellow 
depth, 

Its virile body pulse of pregnant life, 
The promise made at spring each. 
newborn year 

That here, through him, is sustenance 
for all. 

He needs to kneel down close to 
mother earth, 

Commune a moment with the sweet, 
pure sod 

And, rising to the song of skylarks 
singing, - 

Feel in his heart his covenant with 


God. 
D. A. Hoover 
American Agriculturist, January, 1970 
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“Eyes for Invisibles.” Our first 
thought would suggest that this 
is an apt characterization of the 
service of faith to the life of man. 
The title could also be mislead- 
ing. It could suggest that the man 
of faith sees something that isn’t 
there, as in the science-fiction 
novel “The Invisible Man.” 


Dimensions 


Far from seeing something 
that is not there, a true, valid 
and vital faith enables people to 
see life in full perspective, in all 
its dimensions. A person who has 
lived with but one eye from birth 
lives in a flat, two-dimensional 
world. When we look at a tele- 
vision screen or a picture in a 
theater, the experiences we have 
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had with our two eyes lead our 


imaginations to project that 
missing third dimension and in- 
terpret it by shadows and color 
and shading on the screen. 

Have you ever seen a projected 
third-dimension slide picture? 
Two pictures of the same thing 
are taken...at slightly differ- 
ent angles...with a _ two-lense’ 
camera having the lenses spaced 
apart the distance of the human 
eye. These are projected as two 
pictures on the screen. 

The audience wears polarized 
eyeglasses so each eye will see 
each picture by itself, then the 
two eyes will put together the 
double picture to bring out the 
third dimension of the original 
scene. Now the boughs of trees 
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look as though they reach into 


the audience, and pillars look — 


as though they could be touched 
and felt. 

It is this kind of seeing that 
faith provides. Faith makes it 
possible to see much more of 
life, the dimensions of reality 
that escape the man _ without 
faith. | 

The person of faith sees life 
in all its fullness, can experience 
more fully its joy, can trust in 
the future more confidently, and 
in the hour of stress find the re- 
sources he needs. He lives in a 
three-dimensional world, and 
the picture he gets on the screen 
of his mind is in full color. 

Faith is seeing life in perspect- 
ive. 
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HER YIELD 





7, FLORIDA CITRUS PULP 


is Start your herd on the way to higher milk production NOW! Feed Florida Citrus Pulp, 
= the clean, sweet tasting, easily handled feed that contains 74% T.D.N. (Total Digestible 
S "a Nutrients). This is a higher percentage than either snapped corn or beet pulp, and is one 
BS of the lower cost feeds when compared over a period of time as to cost per 100 pounds of T.D.N. In addition, 
= it supplies the extra proteins and minerals needed for higer milk yield. Before starting on your next feeding 
BS program, check the high yield—low cost—advantages of 


we Florida Citrus Pulp... 


SS Florida Citrus Pulp is sold under more than 20 brand 

BS : names. Contact your feed dealer or distributor for bag 

& or bulk shipments. 

= For more information on feeding Florida Citrus Pulp send 

= for our FREE Full Color Brochure—or send for ‘‘Men Who the 
= Feed the World’, a 16mm Color Film available for group 

= showing. 


the Feed of Champions. 









FLORIDA CITRUS PULP 


= at of Feed 






Bisat tinea” 


P.O. BOX 2134, DEPT. FCC EE 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 32015 
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Wee ew Tea a om | 
a New beat ease? delivers _ a 

ig capacity ast— without feed separation Factory-supplied teeth bent, 
but these did not. 


Tough — Sharpened truck or 
car axles were used on the scoop 
of the front end loader as an 


| NEW YORK Hamburg — Abbott’s Richardson 
| Amsterdam — Albert Anderson... Milling Co..... ....649-3511 surements, are attached to 
| Alexander — H. D. Brown & Son Holcomb — Coakley Dairy Supply.. ....624-1861 
| Baldwinsville — R. C. Church & Sons, inc. | Kennedy — Walker-Sprague Co... 267-2905 plates to protect the shop floor 
i aFargeville — z : 
Bangor — Southworth Farm Supplies........483-2557 George W. Henry & Co., Inc 658-2211 and permit accurate work and 
i Bath — Helm Agric. Equipment.................. 776-6220 Locke — Hewitt Bros., Inc............. 497-0900 construction 
i Blossvale — Jay’s Sales & Services, Inc...337-7140 Lockport — Taylor Hardware........ 433-5409 i 
i Cairo — Cole’s Farm Equipment................ 622-3389 Lyons — Schleede Farm Supply 946-6822 

Canastota~>— Fisher Farms...............-......J 697-7039 Melrose — Calhoun Equipment Company..235-0089 


_grrteenermeewsenreen sincere 
2 


Now you can really feed fast in a 
stanchion barn, free stall barn or 
feed lot. Jamesway's 14-inch de- 
livery belt is the widest on any 
feeder—and steel sides give it 
extra capacity for big herd feed- 
ing. Yet, only a 14 hp motor is 
needed to load up a 250-ft bunk. 
And you feed out more profit- 
ably with the Volume-Belt feeder. 
Feed stays mixed because it’s 
carried along on the belt, not 
dragged. So all cattle get the same 
ration and a fair share. 





You save trouble and lost time, 


too. Jamesway’s simple design re- 


duces maintenance. Drive is sta- 


tionary —no traveling cables, drag 
chains, sweepers to complicate 
operation or break down. Revers- 
ing is smooth and fast. And it’s 
whisper-quiet to reduce animal 
stress. ©. 

What’s more, ‘the Volume-Belt 


feeder has a galvanized steel hood _ | 


for weather protection and safety. 


Steel supports eliminate scaffold- : 


‘ s im Bee, Be ee 


“Cold weather specials’! 
Get greater value than ever before. 
Don't delay — offer is limited! 


See your franchised Jamesway Power Choring dealer listed below: 





Canton — Robinson Farm Equipment........ 386-8551 
Chatham — Bervy Equipment Co., Inc.....392-1531 
Clymer — Dandee Service.................0.22.. 355-8844 
Cochecton — Cochecton Mills, Inc........... 
Croghan — R. B. Farney & Son.................... 
Croghan............5283 
Dover Plains — Smith’s Garage of Dover..877-6844 
East Springfield — Homer Fassett........... 264-6371 
Ellensburg — Floyd R. Lashway... tt 
Elma — Smith-Farm Supply............ eA 
Fort Edward — Jack’s Surge Service........ 638-8382 
Franklin — Matteson Feed & Farm Supply 
829-2551 or 829-3651 
Franklinville — Hillendale Farms.............. 676-3094 
Gouverneur — Jones Farm Supplies............ 387-3210 
Groton — Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 
898-3085 or 898-3535 

















Middlebury Center — Lloyd Owlett............ 376-2991 
Moravia — Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 
497-0900 or 497-0770 

Newfield — Rudolph Mazourek.................... 564-3485 
Piffard — C. A. Parnell............ e 
Plattsburg — Alfred Bedard 
St. Johnsville — Valley Equipment Co.....568-5351 
Salem — Doan’s Sales & Service................ 854-3370 
Schoharie — William Roese, Jr..... ea 
South Dayton — Ecker’s Equipment.......... 988-3303 
Stafford — Coward’s Feed Store, Inc.......343-1748 
Unadilla — Earl’s Poultry Farm............... 
Watertown — Northern Farm Systems........ 
Weedsport — Blumer Supply.......... 
Westtown — Demberg Brothers 
West Winfield — West Winfield Farm 

Supply, Inc............. 822-3771 











BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


J&A MESWAY 
104 West Milwaukee Avenue, Dept. AA-010 


DIViSionr 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 
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“HARRIG SEEDS 


BUSH BEANS 
WITH POLE BEAN QUALITY! 


A great modern development from the famous 
Blue Lake Pole Beans. Brittle tender pods, 
flavor, practically fiberless. Heavy crops on spread- 
ing bush vines. An ideal green snap bean for home 


_ ing, speed installation, reduce cost. _ : 


rich 
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improvement in digging silage 





Iron Horse — A pair of welded 


identical in mea- 


saw _ horses, 
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Oiled — This old pressure paint 
pot was salvaged and is in use 
spraying waste crankcase oil 
on machinery before it is 
stored. It does a thorough job, 
coating plow shares, etc., 
evenly and rapidly. The long © 
hoses make it unnecessary to 
move the pot when working on 
ordinary equipment. 





Persuader — This small two- 


wheeled livestock trailer is 
fitted with a winch to save 
wrestling with reluctant ani- 
mals in loading. It also snubs 
the halter rope while on the 
road. 

The winch is hand-turned 
and has a sprocket. Hooks 
welded to the pipe shaft are 
for the halter rope which is 
wound around the shaft. : 





gardens. 


rox FREE 1970 CATALOG 


84 pages of illustrations and straight-forward descrip- 
tions of the tinest of vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
5 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 


CANADIAN HEMLOC 


These sturdy, well rooted 3-yr., 
8” to 14” plants are ideal for 
background or hedge in sun or 
shade. Trim to desired height. 
Postpaid—No C.O.D. 
Write for FREE CATALOG 


| MUSSER fee) Indiana, Pa. 15701 





BUSH BLUE:LAKE 274 








Be Safe — Buy 


AG-TRONIC 


DECAL or STEEL at YOUR DEALERS 








ing with a tractor manure-load- 
er. The spreader can be driven 
lengthwise to it and a second 
move is not necessary. 


Bumper — Aconcretebumper, 
at the edge of the feeding floor, 
is handy to push against in 
getting a full scoop when clean- 


AG-TRONIC, inc. 
HASTINGS, NEBR. 
World's Largest SMV Manufacturer 





: American Agriculturist, January, 1970 


ORANGE JUDD LED THE WAY 


IN a recently-released USDA 
publication entitled ‘The Story 
of U.S. Agricultural Estimates,” 
appears the following comments: 

While John Jay in his New 
York address ...in August 1858 
... made no mention of the farm- 
ers’ need for current data, a 
breakthrough was brewing in the 
correspondence of editor Orange 
Judd at the office of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist on Water Street, 
only city blocks away. The recog- 
nition of public interest in crop 
information as the growing sea- 
son progressed, and short reports 
on the situation in issues of the 
American Agriculturist, were the 
beginning of a new pattern that 
was to develop into a major agri- 
cultural data system. 

The new system, when com- 
bined with the census, was to 
serve the nation’s agriculture 
for the century to follow. Other 
editors had, of course, discussed 
crop prospects, and price pros- 
pects based on the crop outlook, 
but the work of the American 
Agriculturist led to a major de- 
velopment. 


Early Reports 


As near as is known, Judd be- 
gan in the middle 1850's to get 
from his subscribers brief sum- 
mary reports of observations on 
the condition and prospect of 
crops as the season advanced. 
He got a considerable volume of 
mail from which he distilled the 
essential facts. This is shown in 
the September 1858 issue of the 
paper, “Reports on Crops...A 
Model.” 

In 1857, after an extensive 
trip through the Middle West, 
editor Judd wrote on “The Crop 
Prospects” in the September is- 
sue. By 1859, two reports on crops 
appeared...one in July (page 
200) on o) Phe? Grops .. Che 
Frost” and another in the August 
issue (page 252) under the title 
“Reports on the Crops.” In the 
latter, 16 short statements from 
respondents from various places 
were printed. Each was a short 
summary of crop conditions and 
prospects in the area where the 
respondent was located. _ 


Monthly Crop Reports ° 


After some years of reporting 
on crops by subscribers of the 
paper, a larger project was pro- 
posed by Judd in the March 
1862 issue of the American Ag- 
riculturist. He proposed that: 

1. Let the readers of the Agri- 
culturist in every town counsel 
together, and select some man 
who may be relied upon for good 
judgment, and general ability to 
estimate with some degree. of 
accuracy in regard to the leading 
crops, wheat, corn, etc. (a) what 
is the amount of surface (area) 
sown or planted, as compared 
with previous years; and (b) the 
prospect at any date. 

2. Let the name of such per- 
sons be forwarded to the Editor 
of the Agriculturist without delay. 


American Agriculturist, January, 1970 


3. To every such person we 
will send out a sheet of blank 
forms, to be filled up with a brief 
summary of the amount and con- 
dition of the leading crops of the 
different kinds. The blanks will 
be so arranged as to require very 
little writing in filling up, and 
therefore involve but little labor. 

4. One of these blanks to be 
filled up at given dates, say May 
10, June 10, July 10, and August 
10, and forwarded to this office. 

3. These reports will be pub- 
lished in tabular form in the Ag- 
riculturist, either in full or’in a 


well-digested summary. 


So, in 1862, five monthly crop 
reports were published... May 
through September...by the 
American Agriculturist. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture was 
established in July 1863, using 
much of the pattern Orange Judd 
had worked out. 

Rarely, indeed, has an indi- 
vidual diagnosed a need in agri- 
culture and met it as directly 
as editor Judd in his five monthly 
crop reports in 1862. His was the 
genius which saw beyond pre- 
vious writers to the need for cur- 
rent monthly information, as 
well as_ for annual estimates 


which had been accomplished in 
the early work of the Patent 
Office. By having voluntary res- 


pondents report by mail early 
in each month, Judd was able 
to measure currently both. the 
acreage and the yield variables 
in crop production. 

He asked respondents for com- 
parative estimates on ‘“‘area”’ and 
“prospects” for selected crops, 
and his journalistic opportunity 
to work with voluntary corres- 
pondents who were his readers 
and_ subscribers accomplished 
much in a single crop season. 
Orange Judd and those who 
worked with him made crop re- 
ports news, and they have been 
news ever since. The pattern used 
by the Department of Agricul- 
ture from the beginning of its 
statistical work in 1863 to the 
present employs Judd’s method. 





Are you getting every dollar you should 
out of your farm? 


Ask the Profile computer 


Once it gets to know your farm, 
the Agway Profile computer can 
tell you things about your operation 
that even you didn’t know. 

For instance: Just how does your 
farm compare to like farms (and 
to top farms) when it comes to milk 
production, feed usage, labor 
productivity and crop yields? What 
about your cost factors, size factors 
and capital efficiency factors? The 
computer tells you. Then it goes 
on to analyze your farm strengths 
and weaknesses, and the Profile 
representative can suggest ways of 
improvement. 





Through the Agway Financial 
Planning Profile, the computer 


keeps you always up to date on just" 


where you stand. Monthly 
statements show you income and 
expenses for the current month and 
the year to date—especially 
helpful at income tax time. Other 
statements show you what you owe 
at the end of each month and who 
was paid and how much. A typical 
Profile readout is shown. 

Knowing all these things lets you 
operate your farm as a business. 
And that’s the only way a farm can 
pay off today. Profile gives you all 
the facts and figures you need to 
make the decisions that make the 
difference between a profit anda 
loss. Between a thriving operation 
and one that’s getting by. 


To find out more about how 
Agway’s Financial Planning Profile 
can help you in the management of 
your farm, call or write the Profile 
representative nearest you: 


George A. Puzey, Agway Inc. 
236 Gorham St. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 14424 


Thomas F. McMillan, Agway Inc. 
32 Campion Rd. 
New Hartford, N. Y. 13413 


Royden C. McMinn, Agway Inc. 
3609 Derry St. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 17105 


John F. Glessner, Agway Inc. 
95 Elm St. 
W. Springfield, Mass. 01089 


Enterprise a Agway 
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While you‘re at the 
Pennsylvania Farm Show 


STOP AT THE 
BERG BOOTH 


e for yourself why we can Say... 


Berg Builds Everything 
Better—For Barns 


Copper bearing, corro- 
sion resistant steel 
tubes. Triple-post con- 
struction, stall posts ex- 
tend to the curb. Lever 
releases or locks all ani- 
mals at once, or one at 
a time. Can’t open acci- 
dentally. 





Strong, copper bearing 
steel tube construction. 
Bell-shaped arches take 
up chain slack and pre- 
vent tangling. Provides 
more head room when 
cows lie down. Requires 
less bedding than loose 
housing — keeps cows 
dry and comfortable. 


Each chain link weighs 
over 2 pounds. One- 
piece forged special al- 
loy steel won’t stretch 
or break. Stronger main 
drive shaft moved for- 
ward for longer life. 
Heavy-duty one-piece 
frame. Made to outlast 
all others. 
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EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
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MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 54449 





BUTTERCRUNCH Lettuce 





& 


SUPERSONIC Hybrid Tomato 





HARRIS SEEDS 


When you grow 
your own vegetables, 
WHY NOT GROW THE BEST?. 


With the delightful quality of Harris specialties 
like these, you can get greater enjoyment than 
ever from your next garden. 


Harris’ PIONEER Hybrid Carrot 

The ideal garden carrot-quick-growing, uniform 
and very productive. Its rich color, brittle texture 
and delicious flavor are second to none. 


BUTTERCRUNCH Lettuce 

A wonderful improvement on the famous Bibb 
with all its superb tenderness and flavor, but 
larger and stands much longer. it can be grown 
even in midsummer heat. 


“FREE 1970 CATALOG 


84 pages of illustrations and straight-forward descrip- 
* tions of the finest of- vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CoO., INC. 
11 Moreton Farm ’ Rochester, N.Y. 14624 


HARRIS SEEDS 


Our customers tell us, 
“We never grew a better tomato” 


They praise its tremendous yields of big smooth 
fruit, its disease resistance and its perfectly delicious 
quality. Harris’ Supersonic is now their first choice 
as the ideal midseason garden tomato. 


rox FREE 1970 CATALOG 


84 pages of illustrations and straightforward descrip- 
tions of the finest of vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CoO., INC. 
10 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 


Doc Mettler Comments On: 





DIAGNOSTIC 
LAB NEEDED 


This is the time of ‘year when 
we try to outguess the future, to 
predict what is ahead. Fifteen 
years ago or more, experts in this 
prognostic field stated that vet- 
erinary practice was changing, 
which it certainly was, but some 
of these predictions have never 
been realized. It was said that 
the modern veterinarian would 
rely heavily on laboratory tests 
to make his diagnosis more posi- 
tive, instead of using only his five 
senses to determine diagnosis as 
he had for years. 

The idea is fine. All sorts of 
tests can, be made. Veterinary 
students are trained to use lab- 
oratory methods to make diagno- 
sis, but what happens when this 
extremely well-educated young 


-veterinarian enters practice? He 


has the know-how, but he doesn’t 
have the laboratory facilities 
available. 

He is able to run a few simple 
tests such as fecal exams, blood 
and urinalysis in his own office, 


‘but many tests he would like to 


make on tissues, diseased mater- 
ial, stomach contents of poison- 
ing suspects, etc., need facilities 
he doesn’t have. Facilities avail- 
able at private labs are often too 
expensive to be practical. Re- 
gardless of cost, the availability 
and time involved in getting re- 
sults often make them useless. 


Millions Lost 


Estimates of dollars lost by 
disease in the livestock industry 
run into millions and the po- 
tential of loss is staggering. As 
our livestock is kept in larger 
herds and flocks, the ever-present 
spectre of livestock disease epi- 
demics becomes more possible. A 
dairyman losing a twenty-cow 
herd experiences extreme _per- 
sonal hardship. However, where 
disease strikes in a thousand-cow 


herd, everyone in the area... in 
fact every taxpayer in the state 
.. could feel the loss. 

The racetracks in New York 
State paid 148 million dollars in 
taxes to the State last year. Can 
we ignore this huge amount of 
income to the point where the 
owners of these horses can’t find 
a veterinarian who is able to use 
the laboratory facilities to detect 
such diseases as equine infectious 
anemia, African. horse sickness, 
and the type of virus involved in 
equine influenza? 

The horse and the cow we can 
put a price on, but would you 
put a price on your child’s puppy 
or kitten? Can you put a price on 
an elderly widow’s pet spaniel? 
Can you put a price on the life 
of a child bitten by a stray dog 
and possibly exposed to rabies? 


Funds Available 


Right now the laboratory facil- 
ities in New York State, if avail- 
able at all, are antiquated, too 
small, and understaffed. There is 
a proposal to change all this at 
avery nominal cost to the taxpayer 
through funds to be made avail- 
able to the Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets. 

The main laboratory would be 
at the New York State Veterin- 
ary College at Cornell. Thirty 
people would be involved who 
would devote full time to lab 
work. Teaching and_ research 
personnel at the College would 
be able to devote full time to 
teaching and research duties, in- 
stead of trying to run a diagno- 
stic laboratory along with every- 
thing else. eee 

A proper diagnosis made early 
in disease can sometimes save the 
life of a single animal, but more 
important, it can indicate the 
course needed to prevent the 


(Continued on next page) 


The Song of the Lazy Farmer 
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If you don’t think humanity is just 
as queer as it can be, just read your 
daily paper through and see the crazy 
things folks do. Seems ev’ryone is 


worrying for fear some new and awful 
thing, like atom bomb or dread 
disease, will kill them sooner than they 
please. And still, if what I read is so, 
them folks are rushing to and fro a- 
meeting death in accidents because 
they io not drive with sense; or else 
they take a slug of pills to cure imagi- 
nary ills, then slam around the whole 
blame night and wonder why they 
don’t feel right. 

Why should we do things in a rush, 
with sweaty brow and face that’s flush? 





It seems to me the world’s berserk, the 


way most people like to work and stew 
and fret until they’re sick, no wonder 
ulcers are so thick. There’s nothing 
ails the world today that can’t be 
treated best my way, if ev’ryone would 
just slow down and not go running 
off to town or get up at the crack of 
dawn to wear out both their brains 
and brawn. I never heard of any war 
that started at a kitchen door between 
two fellers full of pie who only want 
soft spots to lie. : 


American A griculturist, Janey: 1970 
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spread of disease in a herd or 


flock, and of course, the spread | 


of the disease to neighboring 
herds and flocks. 

Last week I came home from 
Southern California in less time 
than it would take me to drive 
by auto from the other end of 
New York State. In a matter of 
hours I was in two dairy barns 
thousands of miles apart. In less 
than a day I was in the paddocks 
of horses separated by a conti- 
nent. 

This is repeated by hundreds 
of other people every week. I wore 
disposable boots and coveralls 
in California, and clean ones 
when I got back to New York. 
But even with the best prevent- 
ive measures... which are taken 
by only a few people... viruses 
and bacteria of exotic diseases 
can hitch-hike a ride easier than 
a Cuban hijacker. 


Disease Carriers 


Every day, ships from all over 
the world enter the port of New 
York and come up the Hudson 
River and down the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Every hour, jet planes 
by the dozens are landing in or 
near our-State. 

The virus of diseases like foot 
and mouth disease and African 
swine fever can be in the meat 
carried on board these ships and 
planes as food. A mosquito carry- 
ing the virus of African horse 
sickness could be on any jet that 
lands. It would take only a single 
infected scrap of such meat or 
one mosquito to put our nearly 
half-billion-dollar livestock in- 
dustry in New York State in dire 
peril. 

The only way such a disease 
break could be stopped short 
would be immediate and accurate 
diagnosis of the very first animal 
infected. The only way any of 
these diseases can be accurately 
diagnosed is by complicated 
laboratory methods not presently 
available in New York State. 

When I mention small cost to 
the taxpayer, I should qualify 
what I mean. I believe that new 
diagnostic laboratory facilities 
in New York State should actually 
earn the taxpayer money. 

Whether we own livestock or 
pets, or don’t own any animals 
at all, anything affecting the 
economy of the livestock industry 
affects all taxpayers. Anything 
that can cut down losses of live- 
stock by disease can make money 
instead of costing money. Any- 
thing that can make life safer 
for our pets or cut down the 
chance of transmission of disease 
from animals to man is a cost we 
can well afford. 

If you are interested in seeing 
New York State have proper 
diagnostic laboratory facilities, let 
your representative in the state 
legislature know about it. Few 
things can return so much for so 
little spent! z 





FARM LABOR STUDY 


A study of 31 Wisconsin farm- 
ers identified as being succesful 
with their hired workers has been 
completed by farm management 
specialist William Saupe of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

The study showed that these 
farms had large enough gross in- 
comes to provide acceptable 
wages to hired labor, and a resi- 
dual income acceptable to the 
farmer. Saupe says a gross in- 
come of $20,000 for each man on 
the farm, including the farmer 
and the workers, seems necessary 
to meet these requirements. 

Nearly half of the employers 
offered substantial bonuses or in- 


sale 


Agway 


AGWAY PETROLEUM SERVICE 


centives. Saupe points out that 
the frequent incidence of bonus 
policies on farms having good la- 
bor relations suggests that the 
practice may have merit. 
Fringe Benefits 

When asked to make their own 
estimates, the farmers and their 
workers generally placed similar 
values on food, housing and wages 
received. “Consequently,” Saupe 
says, “employees had a realistic 
basis for comparing their total 
earnings with alternative jobs.” 

‘There was a well-defined work 
week on the farms studied. Farm- 
ers who depended on hired labor 
for most of their work force 
agreed closely with their workers 
regarding how long they worked 
each week. 





save IOZon Agway’s 
O"annual 
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SAVE 10% 
Petroleum’s 


The study showed that even 
when the value of such things 
as food, rent, and bonuses were 
added to the cash wage, the total 
sum received by hired workers 
was less than the nonfarm wages 
in the same area. Despite this 
non-competitive wage, most work- 
ers, particularly those who had 
been on the job many years, 
planned to stay. 

Farm operators were typically 
well educated. They had con- 
siderable formal schooling and 
special training in agriculture. 
Theyfrequently contacted agricul- 
tural specialists and subscribed 
to several farm magazines. Also, 
the farmers were socially active, 
belonging to both farm and com- 
munity organizations. 
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on lubricants during Agway 
December/January early-order 


sale. Order your winter and spring supply 
of Agway lubricants now. Agway will de- 
liver asmuch as youwant,when you want it. 
You pay only on delivery. 


SAVE 10% on Agway 20W-40 Heavy-Duty 


Truck and Tractor Oil. It’s the all-in-one oil for 
all truck and tractor engines in any season. 
Multiplies engine hours up to 25% between 
overhauls. Save $6.59 per 55-gallon drum 
by ordering now. 

SAVE 10% on Agway Super Premium Motor 
Oil. Get up to 8,000 miles between oil 
changes and give that late-model car the 
year-round protection it needs. Save $1.19 


per case. 


SAVE 10% on Agway’s new Super Multi- 
Service Grease. It resists heat, vibration, and 
washout in any weather, any season. Save 
41¢ per pak of 10 cartridges. Save even 


more by buying a case of 60. 
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For the Farin & Rural Home Bookshelf 


We have arranged with the publishers to supply directly to our readers, 
postpaid, any of the following books at the prices listed. 

Books will be shipped direct from the publisher. Please allow 2 weeks 
for delivery. 


Horses 





Cattle Crops Conservation 
Home Grounds Management Contract Farming 

Delivered 

No. Title ; Author Price 
1 AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING—A DICTIONARY AND HANDBOOK: Farrell & Albrecht $9.95 
2 ANIMAL SANITATION AND DISEASE CONTROL: R. R. Dykstra ..............000- 10.00 
SeGANIMAL:SGIENGE::M.lE. Ensminger: (1969edition) n>. cas,we siete ce ts oer ate me ohala's 19.75 
4 APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEAUTIFYING THE HOME GROUNDS: N. K. Hoover ..... 6.25 
5 APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson .......... 6.25 
6 APPROVED PRACTICES IN CROP PRODUCTION: Brickbaver & Mortenson ......... 6.95 
7 APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING: E. M. Juergenson & W. P. Mortenson ....... 6.25 
8 APPROVED PRACTICES IN FARM MANAGEMENT: I. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson .... 6.25 
9 APPROVED PRACTICES IN FEEDS AND FEEDING: D. W. Cassard & E. M. Juergenson 6.25 
10 APPROVED PRACTICES IN FRUIT PRODUCTION: A. H. Scheer’& E. M. Juergenson .. 6.95 
11. APPROVED PRACTICES IN PASTURE MANAGEMENT: J. S. McVickar & M. H. McVickar 6.25 
12 APPROVED PRACTICES IN POULTRY PRODUCTION: Juergenson & Biddle .......... 6.25 
13. APPROVED PRACTICES IN SHEEP PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson ............... 6.25 
14 APPROVED PRACTICES IN SOIL CONSERVATION: A. B. Foster .. ! Puchi aie Rye died oe cere 6.95 
15 APPROVED PRACTICES IN SWINE PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson & G. C. Cook... 6.25 
16 ARITHMETIC IN AGRICULTURE: T. H. Fenske, R. M. Drake & A. W. Edson ......... 5.00 
47. PALTARI BOUND: Pedicev&: Rodgers) sic ais c usa tees lari se hoe geet eines St oe deta renelare et 5.00 
1S oe BEERICATILE-SCIENGE- My EsEnsmingebancs sacs ace ureyets cones earta totter Uae e ae tyes aane 14.35 
19 CAREERS IN AGRIBUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Archie A. Stone .............0 00 cues 7.00 
20 CONTRACT “FARMING, UcSi:Ace Bt Pa ROy 8a oo) one stssne cote enc tush oon ule d Strath wie locas 9:25 
21 COOPERATIVES—TODAY AND TOMORROW: E. P. Roy (1969 Edition) ............. 11.25 
22H EECOURAGE NO” CHANGE: R. {Cc SUtetcatis ccec a nelona tiruets Renta: ctebale Cie tet Onach ies igo hae e 5.75 
23. DOMESTIC RABBIT PRODUCTION: G. S. Templeton ............... eee eee ee eee 6.25 
24 EVERYDAY FARM LAWS: R. L. Adams & W. W. Bedford ........... 0. cc eee eee eee 6:25 
25 EXPLORING AGRIBUSINESS: E. P. Roy ..........-0. 02.2 ee pee eee cece rete tree 9.25 
26 FARMING PROGRAMS FOR SMALL ACREAGES: E. M. Juergenson .............-.. 5:20 
27 FARM MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK, THE: }. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson ............ 8.00 
28 FARM MECHANICS TEXT AND HANDBOOK: Cook, Scranton, McColly & Phipps ..... 9.00 
29 FARM TRACTOR MAINTENANCE: A. D. Brown & I. G. Morrison ....... 00.00 ee ees 5.50 
30: FEED); FORMULATIONS HANDBOOK: Tc W.cPerty: Ss iiciccrte sp cite tins ss Soke bw inte ieie 6.00 
31 FLOWER & PLANT PRODUCTION IN THE GREENHOUSE: Kennard S. Nelson ........ 6.50 
32 HORSES AND HORSEMANSHIP; M. E. Ensminger .......... Pata aS CEE En EA 14.35 
33°< HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE: E. R. Eastman) >... ss. esas y beens aed den deen tee es 3.00 
34 IDEAS FOR FARM MECHANICS PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES: Phipps & Jenne ....... 7.29 


35 LAW FOR THE VETERINARIAN AND LIVESTOCK OWNER: H. W. Hannah & D.F. Storm 7.50 
36 LEADERSHIP FOR ACTION IN RURAL COMMUNITIES: Kreitlow, Aiton & Torrance .... 7.25 
37 LIVESTOCK JUDGING HANDBOOK: J. E. Nordby, W. M. Beeson & D. L. Fourt-...... 7.75 


38 MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT: S. H. Fowler ..............0 eee ee eeees 10.00 
39. MEAT WEVEAT THE le eigleria 3 Nose scaccte eae cinerea oly c wiRh aes enna since 9.25 
40: - MECHANICS “INU AGRICULTURE: fo 3 Phipps i103 cota chine wi Sew yee vie came eS ehce ef 10.75 — 
41 MODERN MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS: W. P. Mortenson ............++---- 8.50 
42-2 NOW .YOU'RECTALKING=#) Hej Ms Kaen 255 aus ge te ewraievat we apa oie aoe la wletete o) Osi gi 6.00 
43 OUR SOILS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT?:Ro. Lo Donahue cc. Sige si sree wes ue sete oe 8.00 
44 PRODUCING FARM CROPS: H. K. Wilson & A. C. Richer ......... 0.00. e eee eee eee 6.50 
45 PRODUCING VEGETABLE CROPS: G. W. Ware & J. P. McCollum ............-..4- 10.75 
46 RAISING VEGETABLES: G. W. Ware & J. P. McCollum ......... cece eee ee eee ees 7.75 
AT PRETAILGFLORIST BUSINESS: Peter B. Pianlicr. socio sot aie site ee eternal ce asia 9.25 
48 RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT: Clodus R. Smith, Lloyd Partain & James Champlin 9.25 
49_ SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS, THE: H. W. Titus ..............0..ceceeees 6.25 
50 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING BEEF CATTLE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ... 1.95 
51 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING DAIRY CATTLE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby .. 1.95 
52 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING HORSES: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby........ 1.95 
53 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING POULTRY: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ....... 1.95 
54 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING SHEEP: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ......... 1.95 
55 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING SWINE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ........ 1.95 
56 SHEEP AND WOOL SCIENCE: M. E. Ensminger ...............-45: Guia George 11.75 
57. STOCKMAN’S HANDBOOK: M. E. Ensminger ...............- eee cd, Moret te Ree aye 19.75 
58 SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION FOR EASTERN UNITED STATES: H. Rubey ........... 4.50 
5D: OSWINE MANAGEMENT? PACKET aici deans fools Sous och as se ee aes 2.25 
60 SWINE, SGIENGE: GM=- Gs Ensminger aesne ees age are aie bie als ue ieteiies anon arp iaie:miglele! ore Bee nei G 14.35 
61 600 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook .........-.0+05: 6.50 
62 USING COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS: M. H./“McVickar 1.2.2... 0c cece ce cece eee eens 8.50 
63 WALKING THE BROAD HIGHWAY: E. R. Eastman ........ 2... ce eee eee eee teen eee 2.00 
64 THE WESTERN HORSE: John A. Gorman: 22. 2. cs ee ee ew ec els oe ee ce ewe 9.00 
65 UWHENEYOU “PRESIDE: S;.S.r SUTHOrlonh. sf caine ites escapee eek cans te ec le leyeuais gj wie aieie7ees 4.95 


Effective December 1, 1969 


Send Check or Money Order to: BNOS oe cis Price1S7 cue tte 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BOOKS ioe ait a Nee aa Sones Te 

Box370;.. thaca;--New York-VA4GO0 iat at ee eae ss Se tes eeane 

Totali$.c: oon ee 

New York State residents add ...... Sales Tax. Se iia ccoeets 

PLEASE PRINT Total $. ie. eee 

Name nai cs ote Soe re gon rAd eM ee uae Nc teci Linen rie es ar BALE ey Rae RE Lhe ores Chay os ace Sov guns itor O's zohan sabes 

Ae SS eae ee EN a COS NGS a Vcc eDaie aaa Bo wl y actinrlen shnee ea B SRA S dana k Gok I Cline eG ieee neues 

Posts Omice concent ie isucie eats: tre Inte sate: tae Shate cs eisrig cls ee nese en Sane see PA Disease alate ecyasnec ts 
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NATIONAL 4-H WINNERS | 





These young people from New Jersey, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania received national awards at the recent 4-H Club Congress at 
Chicago. ) | 


NEW JERSEY 





NS 
As. 
William Pettit 
Juliustown, N.J. 


Paul Viscovich 
Swedesboro, N.J. 


Jo-An' VanDoren Nancy Harto 


Flemington, N.J. 


Monmouth Junction, N,J. 


NEW YORK 







Martha Weber 
No. Collins, N.Y. 


Jon Klemme 
Fort Plain, N.Y. 


Teresa Russell 
No, Cohocton, N.Y, 


Nancy Morey 
Ithaca, N.Y. 





Robin Burckhalter 
Orchard Park, N.Y. 


Robert Jackson 
Gasport, N.Y. 


Victoria Cutway 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. 


James Mickelson 
Newfield, N.Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 





Glenn Evans 
Taneytown, Md. 


Frank Becker 
McKeesport, Pa. 


Charmala Slippey 
Duncansville, Pa. 


Keith Martin 
Loysville, Pa, — 





Diane Howes 
Newton, Pa. 


So] es —_—S—>—_ 
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The case of the 


PEOPLE VS. DAMS 


HAVE YOU ever picked up 
your newspaper, only to read 
that ...in the name of progress 


... your home and your commu- 


nity were about to be destroyed 
by a large dam? After the initial 
shock wears off, what do you do? 
How do you confront so serious 
a threat to the social existence 
and economic base of your lo- 
cality and your state? 

Again and again, the residents 
of the Charlotte Valley in Dela- 
ware County, New York, have 
confronted this threat of destruc- 
tion. Many communities in the 
Northeast, perhaps across the 
nation, now face similar situa- 
tions. This account of the 33-year 
struggle of individuals and or- 
ganizations in the Charlotte 
Valley may give encouragement 
and strength to all those Ameri- 
cans who would resist the victi- 
mization of their communities, 
and the rape of some of the na- 
tion’s finest farm land. 


Planning 


The bureaucrats and super. 


planners, as we term them, have 
come up with a plan with which 
we are directly involved in the 
northeast Susquehanna Basin. 
They pay no attention to local 
governmental bodies, planning 
boards, and especially private 
citizens. If we are to have a plan, 
and if this plan is to be success- 
ful, local interests must have a 
major role in the development of 
it. 

The question is, are larger 
dams necessary? Is the justifica- 
tion of the projects to go unques- 


tioned? Are we to sit idle and. 


accept the proposals when there 
are many questionable points? - 


Since 1936 we have lived with | 


the constant and continual har- 
rassment from the Corps of Army 
Engineers who have been deter- 
mined to build a large dam on 
our Charlotte Creek. Since then 
we have waged a successful bat- 
tle each time we were faced with 
this threat. 


Justification 


The attempt to justify this 
project falls in three major cate- 
gories: 1. flood control 2. recrea- 
tion 3. low-flow-augmentation. 

The volume of flood control 
is greatly overemphasized by the 
Division of Water Resources and 
the Corps of Army Engineers. 
Two flood control dams have al- 
ready been built, and local pro- 
tection works have been con- 
structed, which would give the 
city of Binghamton 30 percent 
more protection than the largest 
flow ever recorded. How much 
more is really needed? 

As for recreation, can the ex- 
penditure of three million dollars 
(after the construction of the dam) 
to provide recreation be justified 
when, except for power boating, 
recreation is already available in 
the Charlotte Valley? Streams, 
ponds, and small lakes now pro- 
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-vide swimming, boating, fishing, 


hunting, and camping for both 
local enthusiasts and area visitors. 
An important point of consider- 
ation is that existing recreational 
facilities are owned by private 
individuals, taxpaying thereby 
helping to support local govern- 
ment and public services. 
Low-flow-augmentation, the 
weakest point of justification, has 
received much emphasis. In such 
a program, water is released... 
usually during July and August 


...to dilute the sewage being 
dumped into a river. 

Quite simply, the Charlotte 
Creek would provide water to 
flush a downstream toilet, and 
thus to create a gigantic cess- 
pool out of the ocean. But the 
dam proposed for, the creek is 
120 river miles from the city of 
Binghamton, the major polluter 
at this point. The Charlotte 
Creek contributes only four per- 
cent of the water going past 
Binghamton. 

So how much good can such a 
stream really do even if low-flow- 
augmentation were an acceptable 
way to take care of pollution? In 
actuality, it is absurd to use clean 


‘water to decrease stream pollu- 


tion until it reaches an acceptable 


If you've ordered one of these four 


degree. Major polluters must 


‘ undergo advanced sewage treat- 


ment for a satisfactory solution 
to this problem. Consequently, 
the third justification for the 
building of the large dam loses 
all significance. 


Organized 


Through sophisticated organ- 
ization, the people of the Char- 
lotte Valley continue to combat 
engineers and planners of “big 
dams.” Our local Watershed As- 
sociation, with a slate of officers 
and a director who represents 
the group in the Eastern Susque- 
hanna Watershed Association, 
cooperates with this larger organ- 
ization covering seven counties 

(Continued on page 24) 





leaders, you already have a head start. 


Here’s an out- 
standing early 
single cross for 
the modern New 


York farmer. Hard to beat in its maturity 
class for big yields. Often outdoes later 
varieties. Great performer in narrow rows 
and high populations. Showy, with good- © 
looking ears that dry down fast. Stand- 


ability to spare, too. 


Top double cross 
in its maturity 
class. Performs 
best on heavier 


soils with high fertility and ample mois- 
ture. Good at high populations and in 
narrow rows. Medium height fodder and 
ear placement, pleasing appearance. Has 
good roots, stalk strength and medium 
hard grain. Favorite ensilage corn in New 


York. 








Top yielder in 
Pennsylvania 





Northern and 
Central Region 


tests. Tops 


growth, 


‘fon the farm’’ in New York, 
too, because of performance and outstand- 
ing combinability. Has very vigorous early 
extra-strong stalks and roots. 
Medium height plant carries long, thick 


ears. A real eye-pleasing single cross. 


3889 


This extra early 
double cross is 
ideal for rounding 










PIONEER 


BRAND 


out your harvest. 


Outstanding stalks and roots give 3889 a 
big edge over most varieties. Good stress 
tolerance and excellent yields at normal 
and moderately high plant populations 
and narrow rows. Hard textured grain 
combines well. A medium height hybrid 
with outstanding early seedling vigor. Just 


right for New York conditions. 





Now, don't settle for anything less! PIQNEER. 


BRAND 


CORN, SORGHUM, ALFALFA 


Pioneer Corn Company, inc., 
Tipton, Indiana 


_ PIONEER IS A BRAND NAME; NUMBERS IDENTIFY VARIETIES. DREGISTERED TRADEMARK OF PIONEER HI-BRED CORN CO., DES MOINES, IOWA, U.S.A. 
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DOMES hie ce 
(Continued from page 23) 


in the Southern Tier of New York 
State where the same problem 
exists. Such an organizational 
structure constitutes a large poli- 
tical bloc, and enables citizens 
to coordinate their efforts. 

In the last six months alone, 
officers of the Charlotte Valley 
Watershed Association have had 
more than 30 speaking engage- 
ments, explaining the position of 
the people in the Valley, and 
questioning the justification of 
the proposed project. Enthusias- 
tic public response has encouraged 
members of our Association to 


continue the fight to save our 


















@ Funk’s 78F is the new sorghum- 
Sudan forage hybrid that provides up 
ao in Re 
10 percent better digestibility. Whether 
you graze it, or feed it as hay, haylage 
or green chop—livestock does etter. 

At Hoffman we’ve concentrated upon 
a complete, up-to-date line of heavy- & 
. backed it 
up with a program of rigid quality con- 
trols. Hoffman has led in testing and 
selecting the varieties that are now pro- 


to 10 per cent higher yields . . 


yielding forage varieties . . 


ducing better paying forage crops. 


Contact your nearest Hoffman Seed 
Man, or write direct for a free copy of 


our 1970 catalog. 


he a 
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A.H. HOFFMAN SEEDS, INC. 


Located in the Heart of Lancaster County 
LANDISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 17538 


ALFALFA e CLOVER e FORAGE e HAY @ PASTURE e FUNK’S G-HYBRIDS 


Valley from destruction. 


Engineer 
There are alternatives to big 
dams which would cost millions 
of dollars less, which would in 
fact enhance the area rather than 
to destroy it. Due to the lack of 
consideration for alternatives on 
the part of governmental agencies 
and the Corps of Army Engineers, 
we found it necessary to obtain 
the services of a consulting en- 
gineer to come up with a compre- 
hensive. plan for small dams, 
local flood-protection works, etc. 
We feel this should have been 
done by the state or federal 
government long before this. 
The cost to underwrite the 


PROFIT 
PFORAGL 


WITH NEW 


Funk’s 
78F 


EHoffmay 





SEEDS 





FUNK’S 78F New high-digestibility 
sorghum-Sudan grass hybrid that 
gives up to 10% higher yields. 


PROMOR New heavy-yielding 
alfalfa. Grows fast. Hardy and wilt- 
resistant. Outstanding! 


@ 
HOFFMAN FORMULAS A special 
line-up of hay, pasture and silage formula- 
tions designed for difficult situations. . . or 
intensive management. See our 1970 cata- 
log for information on formula selection. 






Corostone Silo Co., Inc. | 
Box 220 P. Weedsport, N. Y. 13166 i 
Send me folders about 

QCorostone Silo (Grange Silo OSilo Unloaders 4 


Name 1 





Address sit igs Since wa ae tee i 


_— os am al 


City 
be me om 


State 
PLEASE. PRINT 
nen = «GD» one 


Zip 














engineering of alternatives will 
be paid for entirely by donations 
to the Charlotte Valley. Water- 
shed Association. Failure of gov- 
ernmental agencies to consider 
and pursue alternatives has forced 
us to bear the burden ourselves. 


We are seeking legislation in 
the 1970 session of the New York 
State Legislature which in essence 
would require that the people 
directly involved would have to 
approve of this project before 
any structures could be built. 
I think it is only right that the 
rural American, although he is 
in the minority, should have a 
chance to say something, some- 
where, about his future. This 
should not have to be written 
into law, yet the only way we 
will have this say is if this law is 
enacted. 


Dilemma 


Our country appears to be in 
a very serious dilemma _ today 
with student uprisings, the con- 
stant shadows being thrown upon 
our society by minority groups, etc. 
We find that, through inexperi- 
ence, we cannot cope with these 


problems 3 successfully, I wonder 


how much more serious these 
problems would be if the people 
who are carrying on these dem- 
onstrations did not have enough 
to eat? If we cannot cope with 
idealistic and social uprisings, 
how can we cope with the prob- 
lem that deals with sustaining 
life itself? 

There are many ways to pro- 
vide water for the future — but 
there never has been . . . and there 
never will be...a substitute for 
the food. Conservation is the wise 
use of all resources for the great- 
est ultimate benefit for the entire 
natural community. How then, 
can we take 3,000 acres every day 
in our country for shopping 
centers, highways, and dams, 
thereby removing it from pro- 
ductive existence? 

Now is the time to put agri- 
culture in its proper perspective 
and this land should be stamped 
“top priority.” The time for 
planning land usage is now. The 
wise and careful management of 
land and water resources truly 
holds the key to the future.—Ray 
Christensen, Davenport Center, New 
York. 





FARM VACATIONS 


Farm vacationing has become 
an integral part of Pennsylva- 
nia’s tourist industry, and farmers 
with facilities for paying guests 
can turn them into a profitable 
enterprise by registering in the 


directory published by the State 


Department of Agriculture. 
More than 100 farms from all 
parts of the state were listed for 
the 1969 season, when 25,000 
copies of the directory were dis- 
tributed. Now all registrants who 
offered accommodations are being 
contacted for renewals of their 
listing, and the Department is 
also seeking additional registrants. 
Farmers may get the necessary 
forms for listing in the 1970 di- 
rectory by writing to: Bureau of 
Markets, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 2301 North 
Cameron Street, Harrisburg 
17120. But hurry... closing date 


BEE LAB 


Located’ about two miles from 
the campus of the N.Y.S. Col- 
lege of Agriculture is the new 
Dyce Laboratory for the study 
of honeybees. It has facilities 
galore for studying the busy bee 
...the chief pollinator of crops, 
as well as the assembler of one 
of Mother Nature’s delightful 


sweetenings. 


Professor Emeritus Dyce, for. 


whom the structure is named, 
has trained more students in bee 
culture than any other professor 
in the world. He developed a 
process for making a finely-gran- 


ulated honey spread that won 


him international recognition 
...and royalties from the patent 
helped build Dyce Laboratory! 

Professor Roger Morse is direc- 
tor of the Laboratory . . . contact 
him at: Dyce Laboratory, Freese 
Road, New York State College 
of Agriculture, Ithaca, New York 
14850. , 





for entries is January 15. The di- 
rectory will be ready for distribu- 
tion in March. To see about 
getting a copy, write to the above 
address. 

For detailed information about 
rural vacationing in all 50 states 
and Canada, purchase a “Farm 
and Ranch Vacation Guide.” It’s 
available from: Farm and Ranch 
Vacations, Inc., 36 East 57th 
Street, New York, New York 10022. 


ee OSE 


Pc 


for power outages with 


NEW CHIMERA 
PTO ALTERNATOR 


Here’s a stand-by unit you can use every 
day—as well as when power goes off. 
Four new PTO operated 3-point carrier 
models generate 7,500, 12,000, 15,000 
and 25,000 watts. Handy 3-point carrier 
lets you take AC power anywhere you 
can drive a tractor. 


Every day electricity does a bigger job 
for you. But the more you depend on it 
the bigger your troubles during a power 
failure. A Chimera PTO alternator is 
basic protection you can’t afford to be 
without. 


See your dealer or contact Chimera today! 


<> Chimera 


Cy Corporation 


1 Dept. AA-1, P. 0. Box 417, Kearney, Nebr. 68847 
| Send prices, information on PTO Alternator. 


I 
NAME 
| 


| CITY 





| 
| 
ADDRESS 2 acute iNet ur suger eee 
| 
| 
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there’s a LARGE HOTEL 
with a year-round pool 







































Okay, so it doesn’t rhyme. It makes a 
lot of sense, though. A 300-room luxury 
hotel - motel right on the New York 
Thruway. With a year-round indoor 
heated swimming pool (Olympic size). 
Minutes by carfromdowntownSyracuse. 
Yet with free, lighted parking at the 
door. And rates that personify sweet 
reason: from $12 single, $17 double, 
children under 14 free. Fine cuisine. - 
Lots of extras. Your kind of place. 


Tel. 315-457-1122 
- at Thruway Exit 37 
Electronics Parkway - Syracuse 








ucKITY Go) SPLiTTE 


ENDS < 
wooo | 

SPLITTING _ maa afta 
DRUDGERY = Invited 







7 +#H.P. trailer unit squats under power to 
load logs without dead lift. Has 2 speeds, 
auto-shift, auto-stroke. 26’ ram travel splits 
logs up to 34’, any diameter — with ex- 
tended frame and adjustable wedge splits up 
to 60’’. NEW LOW COST Economy model for 
farmers and small wood lots. Also ask about 
the 60L Series for logs up to 81% ft. long 
— Details free. 


Piqua Engineering Inc., Dept. AA. _ Piqua, 0. 


!!WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS !! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


Coverallsenite seh Site ee hk oat ae » $2.09 
Shopcoats White & Colors—36-46 _......000... 7a, 
Matching: pantsu sor snirts 8003 ee 2.00 
Pants only ........ 1325 Shirts only ........ FS) 


Heavy twill pants—30-42 ... 1.75 
- Heavy twill shirts dark colors 1.50 
--Lined twill jackets—36-42 .. 3.09 
Unlined twill jackets—36-46 2.00 
Short counter jackets 

AN OSIZES aes es 1.00 
Add 90¢ for postage and handling. 
No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors—Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 3% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. 0. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, -N. Y. 12078 













Plant for windbreaks, bound- Hardy, vigorous Colorado Blue 

ary markers, Christmas trees. Spruce. 4-year-old transplants. 

Quick growing, even on poor 5 to 10 inches tall. 10 for $3. 

soil, 3-year-old Transplants. ppd.*, 20 for S5. ppd.* 

4 to 8 in. tall. 20 for $3 ppd.* (*West of Miss. river or south 
of N.C., Tenn., add 50c per 

Order Now! offer.) 

edo Shipped postpaid at planting time. 

3 FREE BROCHURE and 


Evergreen Selection Guide. Write today: 
Western Maine Forest Nursery Co. 
Dept. AA10-D Fryeburg, Maine 04037 


The Guaranteed Performance of ANDER- 
SON Machines will eliminate your rock 
problems. ... A model for every condi- 
tion and budget. 


Write orcall... s 


: ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Ph. 406-442-5560 
Helena, Montana 59601 


Grow and Eat 
Burpee's 
Golden Beet 


Send for FREE Catalog. 





BURPEE SEEDS 


4420 Burpee Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 19132 


Ns Std Wl Ul Comm aCcia mal elenc mcs: 
tg B Cen FREE 


farm 
trailer oa ene, 


BM eN eles SAVINGS 


WRITE US TODAY 


‘Icelinble 'ws.1113 Chestnut St., Camden, N.J. 
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Dollar Guide 


NORTHEAST FREIGHT RATES are up 6 percent on all 
railroads ... in spite of the resistance of state 
departments of agriculture, other governmental 
agencies, and farm organizations. In New York 
State, Attorney General Lefkowitz has fought 
strongly for a long period on behalf of stabilized 
freight rates for agriculture. 

Empire State's Public Service Commission set 
aside within-state increase of freight rates until 
hearings are held. 














FILLED MILK is a beverage containing either fresh 
liquid skim milk, or skim milk reconstituted from 
nonfat dry milk, with added vegetable fat or oil 
in place of the natural butterfat. As of Jan- 
uary 1, 1970, filled milk will be officially 
designated as Class I (fluid milk) under federal 
milk orders. Previously, this product had been 
priced as-a fluid milk product under most federal 
orders, but regulations had not specifically 
mentioned it. 


BORDEN CO. has announced its decision to cease 
operations as a milk distributor in the New York 
metropolitan area. Paul Corash, executive director 
of the Metropolitan Dairy Institute, says, "With 
most of their costs fixed by government-regulated 
payments to farmers and industry-wide labor con- 


.tracts, New York milk dealers are unprotected in 


the cut-throat competion which is undermining the 
economic health of the industry here." 


CURRENT RECOMMENDATIONS of New York State for mas- 
titis control include: 
1. Examine foremilk with strip pan or cup. 

2. Wash udders with warm water to remove 
dirt, and stimulate letdown. 

3. Attach machine ... dipping teat cups 
between cows not necessary. 

4, Dip each teat after milking in a solution 
containing approximately 40,000 ppm available 
chlorine. A commonly-used mixture is 1 quart of 
water per gallon of household Clorox. Slight 
drying of the teat epithelium may occur in a few 
cows, but usually disappears in 2 weeks. 

(Bovadine is also considered to be a proven and 
satisfactory teat dip.) 

5. Treat quarters of all cows following the 
last milking prior to the dry period with the best 
and longest-acting antibiotic preparation legally 
available, (An investigational drug used by Cornell 
researchers is approved only for experimental work, 
but hopefully will be available in the near future.) 

6. Daily dipping of teat ends on springers 
may be desirable. 


ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING services are widely avail- 
able to farmers, sponsored by colleges of agri- 
culture ... and by private organizations like 
Agway, Farm Bureau, etc. These services take the 
drudgery out of the bookkeeping job ... provide a 
variety of information important to profitable 
management decisions. 

Not worth much to farmers who habitually 
avoid facing the facts and acting on them, but of 
great value to farmers with appropriate attitudes. 


GOSSIP IS THAT USDA SECRETARY HARDIN hopes to aim 
government farm programs at the "middle third" of 
farmers. Argument is that top third (big farmers) 
can look after themselves; bottom third (small 
farmers, older farmers) will find may ways to get 
help from welfare or family assistance. At . 
present there seems no chance that Congress will 
pass any farm legislation before next summer. 


BECAUSE OF RELATIVELY HIGH RATES of concentrates, 
most dairy cows are in good condition during the 
dry period. Therefore the Massachusetts College 
of Agriculture recommends 2 to 4 pounds of grain 
per day for dry cows, until 10-14 days before 
calving ... when "lead feeding" should begin. 
Cows too fat at calving time are more subject to 
milk fever, mastitis and retained afterbirth. 
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DOUBLE-ACTION 
for SCAB TEATS 


INJURED TEATS 
HARD MILKERS 


Use Dr. Naylor’s Medicated Teat Di- 
lators to keep teats open... and keep’em 
milking. These DOUBLE-ACTION di- 
lators act two ways: 
1. ACT MECHANICALLY—keep end 
of teat open to maintain free milk flow. 
Stay in large or small teats. 
2. ACT MEDICALLY —Sulfathiazole 
in the Dilator is released in the teat for 
prolonged antiseptic action—directly at 
the site of trouble. 
EASY TO USE .:. simply keep a Dr. 
Naylor Dilator in teat between milkings 
until teat milks free by hand. At drug 
and farm stores or postpaid. Large Pkg.$1.25 
Trial Pkg. 60¢ 

H. W. NAYLOR CO., Morris 8, N.Y. 13808 
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S-T-R-E-T-C-H 


Your Present Acres 
Into More Profit 


The Ribstone® Way 


More Beef—More 
Milk per Acre 


Haylage & Silage in Ribstone 
Silos will produce extra feed 
value—release pasture & hay- 
ground for more profitable use. 








Suios Write for FREE Ribstone Facts “Today 
Unloaders 


Complete Ribstone Silo Co. of N. Y. 
Systems Red Creek, New York 





Address 
| city 





State 
()Student Cl Beef Chdairv | 








New Himrod Seedless. 

Delicious, sweet, fine-flavor- 
ed, entirely seedless. Just like California 
seedless grapes but better quality. 17 
other best varieties. Easy to grow right in 
your back yard. Growing instructions 
sent free with every order. 


Also STRAWBERRIES, BLUEBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, FLOWERING CRABS, 
NUT TREES, ORNAMENTALS. 


MILLER’S 32 page color catalog free. It’s 
one of America’s most valuable guides 
for home planting. Lists more than 100 
best varieties of plants. Write today. 


J.E.MILLER NURSERIES 
922-A W.Lake, Canandaigua, N.Y.14424 


cm Burpees 


YF Giant 


HYBRID TOMATO 







Delicious, thick-meated, smooth, round, red, 

basketfal after basketful! They ex- SEEDS 

cel all others. The plants set more 

fruits even in bad weather. Be sure ¢ 

to try them. Send 25c for 10 Seeds— 

10 Plants Guaranteed to Grow! 

EXTRA SPECIAL—for more Big Boy plants and 

Big Early Hybrids for earlier fruits, 2 Packets, 

30 Seeds each, $1.50 value postpaid for $1. 
Burpee Seed and Nursery Catalog FREE. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
4410 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 19132 
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_ ANGUS 


BUY AND TRY Wye Plantation Aberdeen- 
Angus frozen semen from Advanced Register 
P.R.I. sires officially gaining over four pounds 
per day or whose 365 day weights are above 
1200 pounds. (Performance tested sires always 
for sale.) Wye Plantation, Queenstown, Mary- 
land 21658. Telephone:-301/827-7166; 827-7160. 


BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW VIEW CHICKS—Shaver Leghorns, 
Harco Sex-links, Lawton Buffs, Cornish Cross 
meat birds. Also started pullets. Henry M. 
Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. Phone 518-692- 
7104. 3 

BABY CHICKS: $7.95 — 100 COD. Rocks, 
Reds, Crosses, Heavy Assorted. Also ducklings, 
goslings, turkeys. Free catalog. Surplus Chick 
Co., Milesburg (4), Pa. 16853. 


TOP QUALITY — reasonably priced. Cash- 
man Leghorn pullets 35¢ each. Buff Sex-link 
(ideal brown egg bird) pullets 34¢ each. 
Straight run 19¢ each. Cornish Cross 16¢ each 
straight run. Write for free literature. Parks 
Poultry Farm, Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 


BABCOCK B — 300’S LEGHORNS, White — 


Barred Rocks, New Hampshires, Cornish 
Rocks, Ducklings. 35 breeds. Free Catalog. 
Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, Inc., Mt. Healthy, 
Ohio 45231. 

HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 


Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids that live, lay and pay. Also top notch 
White Leghorns and Buff Sex Links. Pullets 
as low as $27.00 per 100. Broadbreasted Cornish 
meatmaker cross—$10.00 per 100. Free catalog. 
Noll Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 


CHAROLAIS 


REGISTERED PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 
bulls. Fertility guaranteed. L. W. Westervelt, 
Spencer. New York. Phone: 589-4907. 


CHAROLAIS CATTLE, certified herd, French 
and domestic breeding stock, %4 through pure- 
bred cattle for sale at farm. Your inquiry 
invited. Karimor Farms, Joe F. Sherman, 
Owner, Route 28, Hawthorn, Pennsylvania 
16230. Phone 814-365-2221 or 365-3251. 


FLYING HORSESHOE RANCHES. Top 
quality, large type Charolais raised under 
practical conditions at reasonable prices. Best 
bloodlines, both French and domestic. No Sat- 
urday sales. Please visit or call Morris, Pa. 
717-353-7201. 

15/16 


LARGE TYPE purebred yearling bull, 

bred cow, 15/16 open yearling heifer, 3/4 
bred cow. S. W. Shepard, R.D. 1, French- 
town, New Jersey 08825. Phone 201-996-4646. 


N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 


Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS 
Cazenovia, N.Y. 


R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 


Our success in 1969 will not stop us 
from making progress in 1970. 
You are invited to visit New York State’s 
largest Charolais herd (200 breeding females). 
Aiglon, Jr. (our $100,000 pure French bull) 
is head of our bull battery. His calves are 
terrific. 
We offer breeding stock to the purebred and 
commercial breeder. 
Our Grand Champion bull 
Eastern National. 
LINDEN FARMS 
LaGrangeville, New York 
Near Poughkeepsie, 10 miles East on Rt. 55 
call 914-223-3346 
Karl Ehmer, owner Werner Kohimaier, Mer. 


TAUREAU RUN .. . Proudly announces 
Co-Ownership with Nutmeg Farms of 
BLANCO 201 
One of the country’s outstanding Sires!!! 
Stop and say “hello” to Blanco and Jay 
Dring, Manager. Choice breeding stock al- 
ways available. Some Polled. Taureau Run 
Ranch, Box 62-RD#1, Mohawk, N.Y. 1-315- 
866-6686. 








will sell «at the 








Make Your Beef Cows More Efficient 
CHAROLAIS 
Charolais bulls will put the growth into calf 
crops that utilize the full milking potential 
of your beef cows, raising you a heavier calf 
with no increase in land or cattle invest- 
ments. You don’t have to raise Charolais 
cattle or Charolais crossbreds . . . you just 
have to compete with those who do. 
Write to us for more information and a list 
of breeders near you. 
Colonial Charolais Association 
916 Trenton Road, Box C 
Fairless Hills, Pa. 19030 
(215) 736-1311 
(Affiliated- with American-International Charolais 
Assn., Houston, Texas) 
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DOGS 
SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppies. A.K.C. 


Champion pedigree. Astolat Kennels, Kunkle- 
town 3, Pa. Phone (717) 629-0365. 
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bOoGS 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS. Small, sturdy! 
Herd dog and companion. D. McLaud, Berk- 
shire, N.Y. 

REGISTERED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES — 
Swiss Type. Famous bloodlines. Walter E. 
Yoder, Ri, Meyersdale, Pa. 15552. Phone 
634-7664. 

BORDER COLLIES. Puppies and older dogs 
from Imported Stock. Best farm dogs. Duns- 
more Farm, Swanton, Vt. j 
ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. Proven and bred 
females. Myrtle Angle, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Phone 717-421-7496. 

REGISTERED BORDER COLLIE Pups—work- 
ing parents. Phone 1-607-869-4127. 
REGISTERED BLACK AND TAN _ Coon- 
hound pups. Heavy boned, long eared beauties. 
$50.00. Mrs. Long, Rte. 27A, Ancram, N.Y. 
518-329-7865. 


BORDER COLLIES 


We breed and train certified workers also 
Imports of Top Breeding. Demonstrations at 
The Farm. 

We have a book available ‘The Farmer’s 
Dog"”’ about Border Collies and Training In- 
structions. $6.00 Postpaid. Write or phone 


EDGAR GOULD 
Shelburne Falls, Mass. 01370 





GOATS 


READ DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL — Monthly 
magazine. How to profit, where to buy. Send 
$3.00 for one year. Box 836, Columbia A-36 
Mo. 65201. 


HEREFORDS 


FOR SALE: My commercial herd of 20 polled 
Hereford young cows and yearlings. Nice herd. 
Stanley Glosich, Bath, N.Y. 14810. 


FOR SALE Sh Beau Domino 8 yr. old regis- 
tered Hereford bull. Phone Richfield Springs 
315-858-1889 after six. ‘ 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
HORNED AND POLLED 
FOR SALE: Bulls, Heifers and Steers sired by 
our Polled Lamplighter Sire, DDR Beau 
Lamplighter 26 and our horned sires 
Dominion Battle 25, Silver Dermot and Real 
Colorado Domino. 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 


Tel: Days (617) 966-1315—Nights (617) 473-4291 





HOLSTEINS 


COWS HEIFERS COWS HEIFERS COWS 


ATTENTION FARMERS! 


We have now on hand 300 head of high 
Grade and Registered Holsteins. New Ship- 
ments arriving daily. 
Fresh or close-up. 
Price to suit any farmer. 


CASH OR CREDIT TERMS! 


30 years experience, Lic. and Bonded in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


Join our ever-growing list of satisfied 
customers. 
Call collect or write to: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 
TEL: 914-343-6875 
OUR FIELD MAN WILL VISIT YOU AT ONCE 








HORSES 


“THE PONY EXPRESS”, 
zine devoted to all Breeds of Ponies. 





a Monthly Maga- 
Sub- 


- scription $5.00 year. Sample $1.00. Showbird, 


1170 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10001. 


FOR SALE TWO PAIRS beautiful matched 
Belgians. Young chestnut geldings. Ton each. 
Top show horses. Shown in pairs and fours. 
Shown at Royal and Halifax Winter Fairs. 
Winston Reid, Phone 506-328-2730, Woodstock, 
New Brunswick, Canada. 





RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details, White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 43050. 

EARN $10,000 YEARLY raising Angora Rab- 
bit wool and breeding stock for us. Informa- 
tion 25¢ coin. American Angora Company, 
Malta 88, Montana 59538. 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 Breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, markets, 
marketing, ete. 25 cents. American Rabbit As- 
sociation, 28 ARBA Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
15217. 





SWINE 


YORKSHIRES—BOARS AND GILTS of all 
ages. The herd with the big winners, 1968 cham- 
pions New York State Fair: Champion barrow 
over all breeds; both Champion and Reserve 
Carcass winners over all breeds National Cham- 
pion bloodlines. Test station records. Meat certi- 
fied. Brucellosis Free Herd. Par-Kay Farm, 
Beavertown, Pa. 17818. Phone 717-658-6702. 
Reno H. Thomas in charge of sales. Phone 717- 
658-6719. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-6714. 

CHESTER WHITE BOARS and gilts. Carcass 
information. Test station records. Certified 
litters. Ronald Trostle, 47 Lightner Rd., York, 
Pa. 717-764-4877. 


FOR SALE: REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE 
July boars by Huckle Bue sired of the 1968 
International Grand Champion carcass. Wayne 
Gaver, Middletown, Maryland 21769. Phone 
371-6833. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. : : 

NEW SOMATO-STAPH MASTITIS VACCINE. 
5ee dose every six months aids in the control of 
Staph Aureus organisms. Per 25ce $3.75, 50cc 
$7.00, 250ce $32.50. Full instructions included. 
Order from: New England Serum Company, 
Dept. A-8, ‘Topsfield, Massachusetts 01983. 
Write for free veterinary catalog and health 
guide. 

NEW FORMULA “UNI-POWER-H” mastitis 
infusion. (H — Hydrocortisone) Now use the 
best for less than 23¢. Contains: Penicillin, 
Dihydrostreptomycin, Neomycin, Sulfametha- 
zine, Sulfathiazole and Hydrocortisone. Includ- 
ed free with each bottle 10 sterile plastic in- 
fusion canula. Recommended by leading veter- 
inarians and dairy experts. Per 100cc bottle (10 
doses) $2.90 (29¢ per treatment), six bottles 
$2.75 each. Special: Order 10 bottles @ $2.75 
and receive 2 bottles absolutely Free! Cost per 
treatment is then less than 23¢. This special 
offer available at selected dealers or exclusively 
from: New England Serum Company, Dept. 
A-9, Topsfield, Massachusetts 01983. Write for 
free veterinary catalog and health guide. 


FREE VETERINARY CATALOG. Save 20%- 
50% all drugs, vaccines, instruments. Arvets, 
Box 23005, Minneapolis, Minn. 55423. 


ANCHOR SERUM Animal Health Products 
by mail. Fast service on mail or phone orders. 
We stock the full Anchor line that is national- 
ly known and advertised. All orders shipped 
postpaid. Send for your free catalogs today. 
Try Anchor’s new Somato-Staph Mastitis Vac- 
cine now. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, your 
area Anchor Serum Co. Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone 
215-252-1333. 


AGENTS WANTED 


SELL LIFETIME, metal, Social Security 
plates. Big profits! Sample and sales kit free. 
Russell, Box 286-APA, Pulaski, Tennessee 
38478. 

SELL GIFTS and Household Items — Make 
extra money. Toys, jewelry, stationery, wrap- 
pings, all occasion, Easter card assortments. 
Salable samples on approval. Free color 
catalog. Bonus plan. Write Hedenkamp, 361 


Broadway, Dept. CD-12, New York 10013. 
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Subscribe to 
THE DRAFT HORSE JOURNAL 


A quarterly publication serving the 
interests of all five heavy horse 
breeds. 


ONE YEAR (4 issues) 
TWO YEARS (8 issues) $5.00 $6.00 


Sample Copies — $1.00 each 


THE DRAFT HORSE JOURNAL 


U.S. Can. 
$3.00 $3.50 


Send remittance to: 


Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 
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MILKING SHORTHORNS 


REGISTERED MILKING SHORTHORNS 
ealves, yearling heifers. Donald Alton, Box 
119, Theresa, New York 13691. 


SHEEP ‘ 


PROFITABLE SHEEPRAISING for _ begin- 
ners and pros. Helpful, informative. Shepherd 
Magazine $2.95 year. Sheffield 22, Massachu- 
setts 01257. Five useful back issues $1.00. 
MAKE SUFFOLK your sheep for the Seven- 
ties. Faster gains, more meat, more profit. 
National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 324 
RN, Columbia, Mo. 65201. 


PHEASANTS 


15,000 RINGNECK CHICKS hatching weekly. 
Mac Farlane Pheasant Farm, Janesville 14, 
Wis. 53545. 





SHORTHORNS 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 Ibs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


a. 





AGENTS WANTED 


MAKE BIG MONEY FAST! H. B. Price made 
$7,118.90 first year spare time writing orders 
for Stark Dwarf and Standard Fruit trees, 
ornamentals, roses, ete. It’s easy with big 
full-color Free outfit—full or spare time. No 
investment. Every home a prospect. Stark 
Dwarfs bear giant-size apples, peaches, pears, 
cherries. Stark, Desk 30210, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri 63353. 


AUCTION SCHOOL 


FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. Resident & home study. Veteran ap- 
proved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. GI approved. 
Free catalog. 424-33 Nichols Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 64112. 





AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox. Phone 716-494-1880. 





BUILDINGS 


ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under “‘Farm Buildings’. We ship buildings 
anywhere. 


ALUMINUM FOR FARM roofing, barn sid- 
ing, barn ceilings at lowest prices. Please 
state quantity needed. Write Bestway Enter- 
prises, Inc., Cortland, New York 13045 or 
eall Clarence Ochs, 607-756-7871. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE: General Store, Nineveh, New 
York. Must sell—ill health. Good business. 
Building excellent for other type business. 
Write Box 46, Nineveh, New York 13813. 


SELL GIFTS and Household Items. Make 
extra money. Toys, jewelry, stationery, wrap-~ 
pings, all oceasion, Easter card assortments. 
Salable samples on approval. Free color cata- 
log, bonus plan; Write Hedenkamp, 361 Broad- 
way, Dept. CD-11, New York 10013. 





CHAIN SAWS 


CHAIN SAW CHAIN 


and chain saw parts 2p 


Brand New! Top Quality! 
FULLY GUARANTEED! * 
You must be pleased or money back 


SAW CHAIN HARDNOSE BARS fo fit 
In .404”, 3/8”, 7/16” or Homelite 17” $17 
1/2” pitch, to fit any saw Homelite 21” $19 
bar with cutting length of: | McCulloch 18” $18 

12” to 14” only $11 McCulloch 24” $21 













15” to 16” only $12 SPROCKETS: 
17” to 20° only $14 Direct-drive $4.00 
21” to 24” only $16 Gear-drive $2.50 


Add 65¢ to order for shipping. For C.O.D.,send $2 deposit 
For correct fit, give saw name, bar cutting length, 
pitch used or number of drive links in chain. 


Big savings on other sizes of chain and bars, saw 
parts and accessories. Write today for free catalog. 


ZIP-PENN, Inc. 


Box 179-HD, Erie, Pennsylvania 16512 





DEALERS WANTED 


FULL OR PART TIME men to call on dairy- 
men. Repeat sales, high profits, expanding 
market. Metz Sales Company, 605 W. Alle- 
gheny St., Martinsburg, Pa. 16662. ~ 





EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!”’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 





FARM BUILDINGS 





Low-cost, multi-purpose AT- 
LANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. 
Over 2500 sizes and plans 
from which to choose—agri 
cultural, commercial, or utili- 
ty buildings. Easily assembled by anyone 
with simple tools. 


Buy direct from manufacturer and save. 
Some dealer territories, available. We deliver 
bah ATLANTIC trucks direct to your building 
site. 


We welcome visitors interested in viewing 
Bere fabricating processes at our Avon 
plant. 






ATLANTIC 
BUILDING 
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Call or write us anytime for booklets. 


ATLANTIC STEEL AND WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 


Avon, New York 14414 Phone: 716-926-2560 
716-926-2562 


BUILDINGS FOR ALL PURPOSES. Farms, 
camps, commercial. We have been giving 
building buyers more value for their money, 
than anyone else for over 20 years. May we 
please give you a quote on your needs. Dealer 
openings in some areas, Nold Farm Supply, 
Inc., Rome, N. Y. 18440. 


FARMS FOR RENT 





FOR RENT IN SPRING: Dairy farm, 170 
acres, more available. Central Dutchess 
County, New York. Barn over 100 stanchions, 
pipeline milker, Connecticut Milk Market. Box 
369-UE, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
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Ze FARMS FOR SALE 
VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates, P. M. Browning, Realtor, John H. Hitt, 
Associate: Culpeper, Virginia. 
FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — all types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 


land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker. Dundee, New York 14837. 
FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 


vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FINGER LAKES REGION. Choice farms—all 
kinds. Try us first. Write-call Leo Stack Real 
Estate. Skaneateles, N.Y. 315-685-3491. 


FINGER LAKES REGION, 20 acres high 
yielding vineyard, good water supply, main 
highway. James Larsen, Penn Yan, N.Y. 
Phone 315/536-3552. 


FOR SALE potato and vegetable farm in 
Richfield Springs, New York fronting on 
Route 20. 250 rich acres, 150 acres tillable. 
Excellent buildings include modern home, 
potato storage, labor camp and road side 
stand. Water for irrigating. Joseph C. Rut- 
kowski, Richfield Springs, New York 13439. 
Phone (315) 858-1609. 


FARMS — SHIPPING TO CONNECTICUT 
Milk Market. For appointment write or call 
Frank Braig, Salesman, Hillsdale, New York 
12529. Phone 518-825-4751. Geo. Beach, Real- 
tor, Chatham, New York 12037. 


60 MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY, main 
highway—38% acre automated -poultry farm, 
eapacity 20,000 birds. Modern 10 room house. 
Roadside stand and wholesale. Hilltop Poultry 
Farm, Mastic, Long Island, New York 11950. 
Phone 516-281-9217. 


250 ACRE DAIRY FARM in Pennsylvania. 
Large farm home, 40 stanchion barn, new silo, 
bulk tank, barn cleaner, excellent land. $60,- 
000.00 for quick sale. Also 40 Registered Hol- 
steins and farm equipment, optional. Premium 
milk market. Box 869-UC, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 


LOOK! NEW! FREE CATALOG! Big Spring 
edition! Over 4,000 properties described, pic- 
tured—Land, farms, homes, businesses—rec- 
reation, retirement. Selected best thruout the 
U.S.! 70 years’ service, 518 offices 40 states 
Coast to Coast. Mailed free from the World’s 
largest! Strout Realty, 60-R E. 42nd St., 
N.Y., N.Y. 10017. 

614 ACRES, 350 tillable, 100 pasture, 164 
woods, 4 ponds. Square 7 room modern home. 
Also 10 room home. 72 stanchion barn, also 
39 stanchion barn. 64 Holstein ~cows, 51 
heifers, 5 tractors, modern equipment, dump 
station, $10,000 sugar house. $115,000. Wimple, 
Realtor, Sloansville, N.Y. 518-875-6355. 


FREE CATALOG. For more than 20 years we 
have tried to keep our catalog unmatched for 
accuracy. You’ll find several hundred descrip- 
tions including all kinds, sizes, prices; New 
York and New England. And, if you’ll add a 
few words about special needs we'll ask 
representatives to write you about likely list- 
ings. Four Effs, Box 264AA, Manchester, 
N.H. 03105. 


DAIRY FARM, 3855 acres, 67 stanchion barn. 
Tank, transfer station, cleaner, silo unloader. 
Large machinery storage. Unlimited water 
supply. 65 Holstein milch cows, 22 heifers, 
big line equipment, 8 tractors. 14 room house, 
2 baths, automatic heat, could be 2 family. 
Located Watertown area, New York State. 
May be bought stocked and equipped or bare. 
Call 815-457-3880. Write Graham Real Estate, 
114 N. Woodland Dr., Liverpool, N.Y. 


NEW YORK STATE Dairy and cash crop 
farms — 100 to 1000 acres. Many owner 
financed. Low taxes, excellent schools. Pool 
price. Try us. Please give phone number. 
Mal-Tut Real Estate, 10 William St.. Auburn, 
New York 13021. 

SOUTHERN PA, — 624 acres, 90% tillable, 
has % mile RR frontage. Also 940 acre dairy. 
Other farms. Bathon, Paul Van Cleve, Agent, 
New Oxford, Pa. 17350. 

370 ACRE FARM — 70 acres woodland, 
balance tillable and pasture; stream; will sup- 
port 100 head; 72 stanchion dairy barn; drink- 





ing bowls, barn cleaner, bulk tank, other 
equipment. Ten room home with modern 
appliances, steam heat, spring water; two 


tenant homes. $88,000. Bernice B. Rich, Bro- 
ker, Salem, N.Y., 518-854-3361, Richard H. 
Dimick, Salesman, W. Pawlet, Vermont, 802- 
645-0107. 


RIVER-FRONT DAIRY — Stocked and Equipt. 
Quality 352-acre New York farm comes with 
50 Holstein milk cows, 5 heifers, 3 tractors, 
machinery, feed on hand included! Owner re- 
ports $32,000 income last year. Attractive 7- 
room modern home. 30x110-ft. barn, 50 stan- 
chions, barn cleaner, milk house, bulk tank, 
dumping station, 12x82 silo, 17x40 Harvestore 
silo, 2-car garage, other buildings. 2,600-ft. 
frontage on river, 2 other streams, springs. 
On state highway. Dairyman’s top find at 
$86,000, excellent terms. Free . . . New Spring 
1970 Catalog! Describes and pictures hundreds 
of farms, ranches, town and country homes, 
businesses in 83 states coast to coast! Specify 
type property and location preferred. Zip code, 
please. United Farm Agency, 501-AA Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. Area code 212; 
Yukon 6-1547. 


FAMILY OWNED DAIRY FARM—340 acres, 


240 tillable. Located Central New York State, . 


midway Syracuse and Utica. State road, less 
than five miles from New York State Thruway 
exit, good schools, churches and _ shopping 
centers. New barn, tie stalls, sixty-nine milk- 
ers, other barn room for 40 head cattle. Two 
new cement silos, 18x50; 16x50, equipped with 
unloaders. Milk house has bulk tank, dumping 
station, tractor barn cleaner. Present herd 70 
milkers, 35 head young cattle, all purebred 
Holsteins but 20. D.H.I.A. records. Machinery. 
Will sell 
homes. Owner wishes to sell direct, farm either 
stocked, equipment includes four tractors or 
bare. Albert B. Fisher, R.F.D. #4, Canastota, 
New York 13032. 


FARMS WANTED 


WE HAVE MANY buyers for good dairy 
farms, bare or stocked. New York farm listings 
requested within 250 miles of New York City. 
Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R.D.#4, Mid- 
dletown. New York 10940. 

WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots, New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 

BUY OR LEASE good New York or North- 
east dairy farm. Prefer stocked, equipped. 
Phone 413-582-8084, Arthur Donnellan, South 
Hadley, Mass. 01075. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
Granby); Cte See 247-4904 
Hampton; Cte 537-5516 
Kensington, Ct. ..... 621-0275 
Lebanon, Cto-cr5.. iene 423-6668 
Litchfield, Ct. ..... 567-9414 
Madisen, Cte) eee 488-4511 
Pomfret; Cte aes 423-6641 
Sharon Crees Siw ssc 364-5080 
Somers, Cts ae 875-2621 
South Woodstock, Ct. 928-7566 
Stafford Springs, Ct. .423-5318 
Torrington, Ct. ..... 482-8458 
Trumbull, Ct. ...... 888-4900 
Woodbury, Ct. ..... 263-2546 
Woodstock, Ct. ..... 754-7526 

MAINE 
Caribou, Me. ...... 493-3271 
Clinton, Meroe se ocak sy 872-2711 
Clinton, Me. ....... 948-6240 
Corinna,-Mé: = 2.)50,-5 278-2668 
Dover-Foxcroft, Me. . 564-7514 
Farmington, Me. ....778-3985 
Fryeburg, Me. ..... 935-9298 
Hampden, Me. ..... 862-3420 
Houlton, Me. ...... 365-4282 
Houlton, Me. ...... 532-3234 
LaGrange, Me. ..... 732-4006 
inbee Mer 75 iain eo srs 773-4716 
Monmouth, Me. ... .933-2220 
Monmouth, Me. .. . .225-5316 


Monmouth, Me. 
Monmouth, Me. 
Monmouth, Me. 


.. . 897-3568 
. +» . . 353-4343 
.. - -933-2350 


Monroe, Me. ...... 948-6240 
Monroe, Me. ...... 525-3501 
Morrill, Mei... 3 3. 342-3938 
Morrill, Me. ....... 342-3166 
Newport, Me. ...... 368-4751 
Rumford Point, Me. .364-8366 
SacouiMee se ets 372-5142 
Saco, :- Mes ss ee a 282-1007 
Scarborough, Me. . . 883-2554 
Skowhegan, Me.. ... 474-9070 
Skowhegan, Me. ... .474-2564 
Turner, Men cers oe 527-3100 
UCNGR MGs eo eer soe om 784-4096 
Weston, Me. ....... 448-2415 
Whitefield, Me. ..... 622-1273 
Whitefield, Me. ..... 582-5272 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Bernardston, Ma. .. ..773-5614 
Bridgewater, Ma. ... .583-5767 
Colrainy Maaco os. ss 625-2562 
Florence, Ma. ...... 584-5518 
Florence, Ma. ...... 568-0200 
Great Barrington, Ma. 229-2600 
Huntington, Ma. ... .773-7756 
Lancaster, Ma. ..... 537-5622 
Lunenburg, Ma. ..... 692-2261 
Lunenburg, Ma. ..... 537-5622 
Palmer, Ma. ....... 283-8321 
Taunton, Ma. ...... 822-4341 
West Brookfield, Ma. .867-2804 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


, Amherst, N.H. ..... 889-1641 
Colebrook, N.H. .. ..237-4959 
Gossville, N.H. ..... 736-4775 
Hampton, N.H. ..... 926-8428 
Hampton, N.H. ..... 432-3854 
Lancaster, N.H. ..... .788-4472 


North Haverhill, N.H. .787-6673 


Peterborough, N.H. . 924-3710 
Weare, Nino ee os 225-5533 
NEW YORK 
Adamsene Ve Kae 232-6942 
Adams Ctr., N.Y. ...232-5313 
Addison, N.Y. ..... 936-4052 
Aiton GN Viore sac sacs 693-1131 
Akron, N.Y. ..... . 542-4646 
Amenia, N.Y. ..... 373-9910 
Ancramdale, N.Y. ...329-4641 
Arcade, N.Y. ...... 492-3845 
Aravie; NoY soso 638-8310 
Arikport,. NV sons 295-7988 
Ashville, N.Y. .....489-0135 
Atlanta; -NiV ice. 534-5120 
Attica INV Sco ee te 591-1684 
Baldwinsville, N.Y. ..635-5745 


Barker, N.Y. .. ....772-2933 
Barton, N.Y. ...... 657-2503 
Basom, N.Y. ..... . 948-5159 


Oneonta, N.Y. .... .432-6642 


Orwello Nic one 5 2h 298-4072 
Owego, N.Y. ..... . 687-2190 
Oxford, N.Y. ..... . 843-2051 


Palatine Bridge, N.Y.. 675-8103 


Pawling, N.Y. ...... 855-5030 
Penn Yan, N.Y 25452. 536-4233 
POPU, (ING N ceili a, 5 tee ee 643-9991 
Phelps, N.Y. ....... 548-4881 
Pierrepont Manor, N.Y.232-2851 
Pine Bush, N.Y. ... .944-2553 
Poplar Ridge, N.Y. .. 364-7481 
Potsdam, N.Y. ..... 353-6614 


Randolph, N.Y. ... .358-3013 
Richfield Springs, N.Y. 858-1230 


Richford, N.Y. ..... 844-9156 

Richmondville, N.Y. . 294-6616 

Salem Nays ian seca e 854-7663 

Saratoga, NiVi esa ses 584-2582 

Sauquoit, N.Y. ..... 724-9808 

SauquoiticN. View oc shes 724-9809 

Sherburne, N.Y. ....674-9059 

Sheridan, N.Y. ..... 532-3357 

Sheridan, NV.ocuis ais 934-4551 

Sherman, N.Y. ..... 761-4371 

Skaneateles, N.Y. . .685-3131 

South Dayton, N.Y. . 988-3293 

South Otselic, N.Y. . 653-7721 

South Wales, N.Y. . 652-0090 

Spencer, N.Y. ..... 589-6323 

. Stephentown, N.Y. .. 674-5431 

Batavia, N.Y. ...... 343-5989 Glenfield, N.Y. ..... 376-2688 Faberge NV. eee 245-1620 

Bathc NoVi7tiee ier ecers 776-4841 Gouverneur, N.Y. ...287-1860 Paberge NN Fe. jae 337-6600 

Belfast, (N-Y.0, 2 seciscers 365-2411 Gouverneur, N.Y. .. .287-0583 Theresa, Ney si... 00%). 628-5753 

Black River, N.Y.. .. 788-5160 Gowanda, N.Y. ..... 532-2674 Ticonderoga, N.Y. .. .585-7777 

Black River, N.Y. ...688-4291 Grand Gorge, N.Y. .. 588-9406 Tribes Hill, N.Y. ....843-3601 

Boonville, N.Y. ..... 942-4381 Granville, N.Y. ..... 642-2422 ay CNG e Ao ts enero ccs 696-2251 

Boonville, N.Y. ..... 942-4382 Greene, N.Y. ...... 656-4600 Unadilla, N.Y. ..... 369-5858 

Boston NAY cs ie 941-5652 Greenwich, N.Y. ....692-7469 Union Springs, N.Y. . 252-9212 

Brasher Falls, N.Y. .. 389-2811 Guilderland Ctr., N.Y. 861-6473 Verona, N.Y. ...... 724-9808 

Broadalbin, N.Y. ... 566-9021 Hamlin vNneye wn eager, 271-3440 VeronaiNey a) creic tenets 724-9809 

Brushton, N.Y. .... 529-6500 Hammond, N.Y... . .324-4501 Verona NeY.5 oie 363-1041 

Bullville, N.Y. .... 361-3391 Hammond, N.Y. ... .393-3788 VeronagiNniy.ic. ach 336-2424 

Byrony NiVe ese ose 548-2295 Hancock, N.Y. ..... 467-3577 Wallkill, N.Y. ...... 895-3833 
THE BEST A.|. SERVICE 2 e® °® 


near as your telephone 


These 299 phones are maintained by Eastern 
to provide you with convenient, efficient cattle 


breeding service. 







Walton, NiY2 3008s 865-4982 
Caledonia, N.Y. ..... 538-4548 Hannacroix, N.Y. ...767-9279 Warsaw, N.Y. ...... 796-5044 
Cambridge, N.Y. ....677-2651 Hannacroix, N.Y. ...731-8708 Warwick, N.Y. 2a 986-4747 
Canajoharie, N.Y. ...629-6103 Hannibal, N.Y. ..... 564-5168 Waterville, N.Y. ....841-8781 
Canandaigua, N.Y. .. .394-4628 Hartfordy NiV. ose. 632-5251 Watkins Glen, N.Y. . 535-2574 
Canisteo, N.Y. ..... 698-4978 Herkimer, NY. ..... 823-3933 Wellsburg, N.Y. ....732-2394 
Canton, NiYoo se 386-3610 Herkimer, N.Y. ..... 866-2784 Wellsville, N.Y. ..... 593-2100 
Ganton;) NiV ics gibi se 386-8804 Hillsdale, N.Y. ..... 325-3273 Westtown, N.Y. . .726-3696 
Cassadaga, N.Y. ..... 962-2755 Hobart Nie ae ee 538-6331 Williamson, N.Y. ... .589-3221 
Castile, NV 493-5439 Holland, (NiY, =) oe) as 537-2170 Willsboro, N.Y. ..... 963-4265 
Cazenovia, N.Y. .. ..363-1041 Holland Patent, N.Y.. 896-9885 Windham, N.Y. ..... 734-4157 
Cazenovia, N.Y. ....463-4508 Holland Patent, N.Y.. 986-2857 Woodhull, N.Y. ..... 458-5165 
Central Bridge, N.Y. . 895-2304 Hopewell Jct., N.Y. . 452-4429 Worcester, N.Y. . . .397-5671 
Central Square, N.Y. . 668-3489 Hudson, N.Y. ...... 851-9450 Youngsville, N.Y. ...482-4120 
Chateaugay, N.Y. .. .497-4391 THOM SINE Vin ies. 895-7756 PENNSYLVANIA 
Chatham, N.Y. ..... 392-7291 Jefferson, N.Y. ..... 518-4221 Susquehanna, Pa. .. .465-3394 
Chaumont, N.Y. . -649-2694 Jeffersonville, N.Y. .. 482-4120 Tunkhannock, Pa. . 278-3535 
CNAZV NUN ae nao 846-7234 Kerhonksen, N.Y. ...626-3191 RHODE ISLAND 
Cherry Valley, N.Y. . 264-6411 Kingston, N.Y. ..... 687-2585 Portsmouth, R.I. ....847-5964 
Chester cNiY oases ine 5 469-2333 Lafargeville, N.Y. ...658-2210 Providence, R.I. ....821-5700 
Clinton, N.Y. ......724-9808 LaFayette, N.Y. ....677-7504 Shannock, R.I. ..... 364-7737 
Clinton, N:Y. 22.5. 724-9809 Little Falls, N.Y. ... .823-3933 VERMONT 
Clinton, N.Y. ...... 363-1041 Little Valley, N.Y. .. 938-6206 Aibans, Vite 25 coe: 285-7611 
Clinton, N.Y. ...... 336-2424 Little Valley, N.Y. .. 257-3933 AB ANSE MUS lees asa 524-4626 
Clinton Corners, N.Y. 758-4821 Livonia, N.Y. ......- 346-5425 Alburg Vee cases 2 796-3773 
Clyde; NiVao cis 2. ai 594-2562 Lackport) N:Y. 05..% 433-6677 Barre; Vitec. oa. stones 476-6143 
Clymer Noy .6 este 355-8855 Eowville NOV e Poo. es 376-6411 BartonyVte os. eae 525-3132 
Cobleskill, N.Y. ... .234-3175 Machias, N.Y. ..... 353-8529 Bethel! Vio 234-2181 
Cortland, N.Y. ..... 753-3226 Malone, N.Y. ...... 483-5572 BrandongiVt. 3. ea 483-2818 
Cortland (NeVio 2. 753-3530 Marathon, N.Y. .... 849-3944 Brattleboro, Vt. ....257-7958 
Cortiand.sN.V oes 756-8514 Margaretville, N.Y. .. 586-4712 Bristol Vitis als 453-2324 
Cuba, N.Y. .......968-1340 Masonville, N.Y. ... .265-3507 Cabot ye Vtiicsc sc edatic 563-2291 
DeLancey, N.Y. ....738-2801 Massena, N.Y. ..... 769-9209 Cambridge, Vt. ..... 849-6657 
De ESING Ve ee uiiciec 832-4200 Mayville, N.Y. ..... 753-2606 East Berkshire, Vt. .. 933-7571 
GeinNeve ete aie is 746-2291 Medina, N.Y. ...... 589-4911 East Randolph, Vt. .. 276-2051 
Dexter Nev ate seas 639-6325 Medusa, NoYes. sre 239-4774 Enosburg Falls, Vt. .. 524-4626 
Eagle Bridge, N.Y. .. 753-4930 MexicoiNiVe os 963-3567 Fair Haven, Vt. ..... 265-3650 
Ed6én NiVeetes Sess . 992-4058 Middieburg, N.Y. ...827-5876 Greensboro Bend, Vt.. 533-2371 
Edmeston, N.Y. .. ..965-8273 Milford, N.Y. ...... 547-9691 Groton Vts ais ee 584-3433 
Ellenburg Depot, N.Y. 594-7526 Mooers, N.Y. ...... 236-5515 Hinesburg, Vt. ..... 482-2200 
Elmira, N.Y. ...... 733-2566 Moravia, N.Y. ..... 497-1134 Londonderry, Vt. .. .824-6617 
Endicott, N.Y. ..... 754-0743 Mortiss(NN i546 eas 263-5551 Middlebury, Vt. ....388-2931 
Fillmore, N.Y. 0... :- 567-2222 Morrisville, N.Y. ... .684-3791 Mitton Vt. 2 ae 893-7928 
Fort Ann, N.Y. ..... 639-5358 Mt. Marion, N.Y. .... 246-8081 Montpelier, Vt. ..... 496-2417 
Franklin, N.Y. ....: 829-5281 Munnsville, N.Y. ....495-3294 Morrisville, Vt. ..... 888-4471 
Franklinville, N.Y. .. .676-3066 Newark, N.Y. ...... 331-1620 Newport Center, Vt. . 334-2153 
Freeville, N.Y. ..... 898-5043 Newfield, N.Y. ..... 564-9218 Rutland, Vt. ...... 775-6937 
Fultonville, N.Y. ....922-5211 Newport, N.Y. ..... 845-2762 Shoreham, Vt. ..... 897-7300 
GalWay NiVan conic acs 882-9111 Nineveh, N.Y. ..... 693-4272 Springfield, Vt. .....885-4092 
Geneva, N.Vi-. 6. 6 596-6595 North Hoosick, N.Y. . 686-7823 St. Johnsbury, Vt. .. .748-9484 
Georgetown, N.Y. .. .837-4654 Norwich, N.Y. ..... 334-9552 Tunbridge, Vt. ..... 889-3356 
Nunda, NV oes 468-5941 Vergennes, Vt. ..... 877-3723 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. .. .393-5850 Vergennes, Vt. ..... 759-2376 
Oleane NEV. Seiko we 372-2848 West Charleston, Vt. . 895-2902 
Oneonta, N.Y. ..... 432-6836 Woodstock, Vt. ..... 457-1679 . 
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HAY & STRAW 


HAY — ALL GRADES delivered from Cen- 
tral New York. When writing give telephone 
number or eall 518-994-5111. Snyder Petro- 
leum, Inc., Box 227, Fort Plain, 
133389. 

QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere., Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #402, Bloomfield, N. J. Tel. 
(201)748-1020. 

BALED HAY DELIVERED subject to inspec- 
tion. For more information write or call after 
6:00 PM. J. W. Christman, RD 2, Fort ey: 
New York. 518-994-1144. 


WANTED: HAY (good horse), 7 ton oad, 
will pick up. Ralph Moreland, Commack, L.I., 
New York. 

HAY-ALFALFA, TIMOTHY, straw, ear corn, 
shelled corn, high moisture corn, 10,000 
bushel oats. Delivered, 15 ton truckloads. 
Phone 315-331-4666 after 6 PM. Robert Schram, 
RD#1, Palmyra, New York. 


HELP WANTED 


NURSERY FOREMAN WANTED; also green- 
house men and farm tractor operators. Ex- 
perienced, Good salaries, steady employment, 
vacations, bonus system. Housing available. 
Baier Lustgarten Farms & Nurseries, Rt. 25, 
Middle Island, Long Island, New York 11953. 
Phone 516-924-3444. 


SAWYER FOR IRELAND electric mill near 
Statue of Liberty. Steady job. Liberty Lum- 
ber, Box 174, Oradell, N.J. (201) 261-3836. 


WANTED AMBITIOUS rose grower or green- 
house man. Top wages. House and _ utilities 
furnished. Paid vacation. Good working con- 
ditions. Will train interested man. Heyl Roses; 
Inc., 327 Green Village Road, Green Village, 
N.J. 07935. Tel. 201-377-5385. 

DAIRY FARMER needs boy over 16 to assist 
him Permanent job. Good pay. Room and 
board. Andrew Cherniske, New Preston, Con- 
necticut. Phone 203-868-2710. 


WOMAN WANTED for housekeeper for man 
and son. No objection to handicapped person. 
Box 869-UF, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


MAN WANTED to assist in management of 
large egg production facility. Excellent poten- 
tial for a capable individual. Positions are 
also available in our expanding processing 
and distributing operations. Pine Lane Poultry 
Farm, Ine. Hillsdale, N.Y. 12529. 518-325-4090 
or 3260. 








HERDSMAN WANTED for 65 Registered Hol- 


stein dairy herd. Modern equipment, top wages. 
Man with exti‘a help preferred. Must take 
full responsibility of records and showing. 
Box 3869-UD, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


MAINTENANCE MAN for small hospital on 
large grounds. Steady work for all around 
indoor and outdoor man who is sober and 
reliable. Starting salary $2.75 per hr.; 40 hour 
week. Live on or off grounds. Write or call 
Medical Director, High Point Hospital, Port 
Chester, New York. 914-WE-9-4420. 


HONEY 


EXTRACTED HONEY—Clover, Buckwheat or 
Fallflower, 5 Ib. container $2.60; 3—$6.40; 6— 
$11.40. Prepaid 8rd zone. We use stainless steel 
extractors and tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box 
A, Gasport, New York 14067. 


HOWLAND’S HONEY: NEW YORK’S FIN- 
EST. Wildflower 5 lb. $2.65; 6-5 Ib. $11.51; 60 
Ib. $10.68; 2-60 lb. $20.76; 5 or more $10.08 
each. 5’s postpaid 8rd zone. 60’s F.O.B. 5% 
discount 5 or more 60’s at honey plant. Price 
lists available. Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, 
New York 13736. 


GABLE’S CHOICE CLOVER or Buckwheat 
Honey—5 lbs. $2.50, 10 Ibs. $4.40, cartons six 
5’s $11.00 Postpaid 3rd zone. 60 Ib. can $10.80, 
2—$21.00, five or more $10.20 each FOB. Harry 
T. Gable, Romulus, New York 14541. 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” — Everyone 
who likes horses or ponies should have this 
book; Free. Write Beery School, 1641, Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio 45359. 


LAND WANTED 


MASSACHUSETTS LAND WANTED. All 
cash. Baker, Box 445, Shelton, Connecticut. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


PURE NEW YORK maple syrup $5.75 per gal- 
lon plus postage and insurance. Shipping weight 
18#. J. Moser, Beaver Falls, New York 13305. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


20 STAINLESS STEEL razor blades guaran- 
teed 4 or more shaves per blade or your 
money refunded. Send $1.00 to: Pierpont 
Mart, 27 Pierpont Street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 06513. Send for free trial blade. 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RA, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, correct- 
ing the fault which caused the system to finally 
fail. No pumping necessary. Users report years 
of satisfactory results. Free descriptive litera- 
ture and prices. Electric Sewer Cleaning Co., 
Allston, Mass. 02134. 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, re-usable replacements. 
Free literature. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 
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New York 





MISCELLANEOUS 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $2.95, 12— 
$4.95. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 


PARTS FOR STOVES—furnaces, coal, oil, 
gas, electric. Empire Stove Co., 798 Broadway, 
Albany. New York. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 

LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Ine., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


BEERS, PEACH BRANDY, WINES—Strong- 





est Formulas, $2.25. (hydrometers list, brew 
supplies catalog included)—Research Enter- 
prises, 29-SN65 Samoset, Woburn, Mass. 
01801. 


“BACKWOODS JOURNAL’’—Paradox 2, New 
York 12858. Unusual Bimonthly. $3.00 year, 
Sample 50¢. 


REFRIGERATOR, FREEZER GASKETS. 
Electrie dryer coils. Electric range over units- 
coils. All makes, models. Send make, model 
for price quote. Modway, Box 84DN, Brook- 
field, Ohio 44408. a: 

BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK/Pric- 
ing Guide. New 1970 Edition! Lists over 2500 
new, old bottles, 18 categories including fabu- 
lous Jim Beam and Avon series. Identification 





easy. Illustrated. Tells where to buy, sell. 
Guaranteed. $8.95 postpaid. Cleveland, Box 
888-BP, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 

“THE HOMESTEADER’’—Bimonthly. Simple 


living, handerafts $1.00. Oxford, New York 


13835. 

BEER, HARD CIDER, WINES! Illustrated 
Home Brewmasters Formulas, $2.25. (supplies 
catalog free). Interstate Supplies, Box 1-7G61, 
Pelham, New Hampshire 03076. 


FOUR “WILL” FORMS. — Lawyer’s Book. 
Plus ‘‘Guide’”—$1.00. National, Box 48313-NN, 
Los Angeles, California 90048. 


THINGS TOO DULL? 


For almost 50 years this tool has sharp- 
ened knives, scissors, scythes, sickles, 
hoes, axes, etc., etc. and also cuts glass. 
Simple, safe, fast, for kitchen, camp or 
farm. Guaranteed to last for years. 
Order yours now only $1.35 or 2 for 
’ $2.50 postpaid. 

| Agents & Dealers Wanted 


65 Pi t Street 














KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


RENEWED 


MUSIC 


FREE CIRCULAR — COUNTRY RECORDS 
and tape cartridges — fiddle tunes — waltzes 
— blue grass. Uncle Jim O’Neal, Box A-AA, 
Areadia, Calif. 91006. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING’ Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 


BARN CLEANERS,—silo unloaders, engineer- 
ed by Patz. New different bunk feeders, ma- 
nure stackers, replacement chains for all 
makes cleaners. Nold Farm Supply, Inc., 
Rome, N. Y. 18440. 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT Mid-equipment — 
truck bodies — hoists and snow plows. Grove 
roll back machinery beds. Dealerships avail- 
able. Send inquiries to F. P. Riester, Distribu- 
tor, Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 
Phone area code (315) 253-5732. 


PARTS BY THOUSANDS: Cat., Int., AC, 
Oliver; Cletrac, JD, Case, shovels, pans, 
pumps, compressors, generators, steering 
clutches, transmissions, final drives, chains, 
rollers, idlers, sprockets, winches. Drag, clam 
buckets, suctions, water hoses, teeth, rippers. 
Used undercarriages. New & used crawlers, 
loaders, dozers. Engines, power units, crane 
& shovel parts. “If Not Listed, Ask for It.’’ 
We sell cheap. We buy & trade equipment & 
parts. Track Press Work. Ben Lombardo 
Equip., R. D. #6, Sinking Spring, Reading, 
Pa. (215) 944-7171; 678-1941. 


380 ACRES FARM & INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 2-Allis Chalmers H-3 dozers and 1 
loader, John Deere 440 loader and dozer, 
IHC 350 dozer $2650. Cletrac A with Heil 
blade $1500, Cletrac B with Heil blade $1500. 
Allis Chalmers HD-5 with loader and backhoe 
$3500. 8 Oliver OC-4-46 loaders—backhoe 
units. Truck mounted Hopto backhoe. (New) 
Oliver OC-4-68 and OC-9 dozer—never used. 
15 self-propelled combines. 75 wheel tractors, 
all makes. 3 Oliver 1800’s, 3 IHC 560’s, priced 
to sell. We deliver. Don Howard, Canandaigua, 
New York 14424. 








PICK-UP TRUCK STOCK RACKS—all steel 
construction $109.50. Dealerships available. 
Free literature. Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, 


Colchester, Ill. 62326. 

INTERESTED IN BECOMING a producer- 
handler ? Complete processing equipment avail- 
able write for list: Maple Hill Dairy, Box 235, 
Woodbridge, New Jersey 07095. 


ApMlslssves 5:22 Closes March 1 


extra, 


“ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 


Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 


Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 


includes address. Send check or money 


order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 


369, 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


TRACTORS—FORD 5000 Diesels $2450.00 and 
up. Ford with new 4 wheel drive and front 
loader $2950.00. Many tractors and equipment 
from the Ford Test Farms, backhoes—fork 
lifts—loaders for farm and industrial use. 
Horner Tractor Sales, Geneva, Ohio 44041—39 
years one location—777 So. Broadway. Parts 
and service on U.S. and English built Ford 
tractors. 


COMPLETE DOUBLE 8 Herringbone milking 
parlor with calibrated weigh jars, milkers, 
milk pump, timing pump, vaccum pump, auto- 
matic washing equipment, feeders, ete. Mr. 
Huey Sutton, Dimock, Penna. Tel. No. 717- 
278-1149. 


WANTED: ALLIS ROUND BALERS. Any 
place, any ‘condition. Price, describe. Alfred 
Roeder, Seneca, Kansas. 


TRACTOR PARTS — savings to 75% on new- 
used-rebuilt parts for 250 makes and models! 
Wheel, crawler tractors. Tremendous’ cata- 
log! Send 25¢. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., 
Fargo, North Dakota 58102. 


CALF CREEP FEEDERS—30 bushel capacity 
$92.50. Dealerships available. Free literature. 
Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 
62326. 


JOHN DEERE 4020 D, 4010 gas, 620, 60, 50. 
Farmall 400, 350, 300 gas, Super H. Ford 6000 D 
Commander, 5000 D. Oliver 1650 D. Com- 
bines —- Massey Ferguson 300, 82. John Deere 
Hi Lo 45. McCormick #80. New Holland 
Haybines. Gunther Heussmann, S. 5th St. Mt., 
Emmaus, Pa. 18049. Phone 215-965-5208. 

FOR SALE used DeLaval milkers, pails, pipe- 
lines around the barn, used bulk tanks — 1 
500 gallon Steinhorst all stainless steel no 
Walker stamp tank only. M. Wm. Franzen, 











223 Woodstown Rd., Salem, New Jersey 08079. 





CUSTOM BUILT CORN SPRAYER for 30- 
86 inch rows $8950.00. Delivered within 1000 
miles. Two row transplanter on rubber, ferti- 
lizer and water attachments $450.00. Edward 
C. Wheeler, North Reading, Mass. 01864. 


USED DEERE 14 Hammermill, McCormick 30 
corn sheller, also small grain grinder. Make 


offer. Jesse Dawley, Jr. R.F.D. 1, East Green- 
wich, Rhode Island. 

FARM TRACTORS — New Fords, Massey 
Ferguson, David Brown diesels, all models, 


50 to 70 used trade-in tractors. Largest dis- 
counts. 
P. O. Box AA, Fairview (Erie Co.), Pa. 16415. 


Phone 814-474-5811. 
FARROWING STALLS — 





complete $26.75. 


Dealerships available. Free literature. Dolly 
Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 62326. 
WATER! 


“How to Drill Your Own Water Well 
and Save up to 75%." 
Please write for FREE copy. 
DeepRock Drilling Co. 

2002 Poplar Street 
Opelika, Alabama 36801 


LOST ALL REPLIES TO MY PREVIOUS AD— 
“WANTED ALLIS CHALMERS ROTO BALERS.” 


PLEASE WRITE AGAIN, BRICE CREESY, 
ANDOVER, OHIO 44003. 





NURSERY STOCK 


OE pa ie Aanaee e Ae ee I e 
1,000 NURSERY ITEMS—Usual and unusual 
trees, Shrubs, fruits, seedlings. Propagation 
supplies. Evergreen seeds, supplies, books, 
Catalog. Mellinger’s, North Lima 42, Ohio. 


HARDY NORTHERN GROWN EVERGREEN. 
Top quality, low prices. Free price list. 
Habes’ Nursery, Leechburg, Penna. 15656. 


MILLIONS OF SEEDLINGS. High quality at 
reasonable prices. Colorado Blue Spruce, White 
Pine, Scotch Pine, Douglas Fir, shade and 
nut trees, ete. Free catalog listing over 50 
varieties. Carino Nurseries, Box 5388-D, Indi- 
ana, Penna. 15701. 


ATTENTION FRUIT GROWERS! Mayo 
Nurseries offérs leading commercial varieties 
of fruit trees for spring planting. Route 14, 


Lyons, N.Y. 14489. Write for price list. 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS and transplants 
in leading varieties for Christmas and forest 
tree production. Free price list and planting 
guide, Flickingers’ Nursery, Sagamore, Pa. 
16250. 


STARK BRO’S BIG NEW 1970 Catalog free! 
Spectacular full-color display of giant-size 
apples, peaches, nectarines (fuzzless peaches), 
pears, cherries, apricots, plums from Dwarf, 
Semi-Dwarf, standard size trees. Ornamentals, 
roses, etc. Stark Bro’s, Dept. 30310, Louisiana, 
Missouri 638353. 


PEACH TREES—low as 30¢. Cherries, pears, 
apples, plum, nut trees, strawberries, blueber- 
ries, dwarf fruit trees, perennials. Grapevines 
20¢. Shrubs, evergreens, shade trees, roses 25¢ 
up. Quality stock can’t be sold lower. Write for 
Free color catalog and $2.00 Free bonus infor- 
mation. Tennessee Nursery Co., Inc., Box 1, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 37811. 


KELLY DWARF APPLES begin to bear the 
year after planting, then heavy crops of giant 
fruits year after year. For orchard or family 
use. Largest fruit tree nurseries east of the 
Mississippi. Red Delicious, Yellow Delicious, 
McIntosh and others, also dwarf pears, peaches, 
plums, cherries. Specialists in strawberries, 
raspberries, blueberries, grapes, hardy English 
Walnuts, chestnuts, pecans, ete. Choicest trees, 
roses, shrubs, ornamentals. Complete Spring 
Garden Guide and Nursery Catalog with 400 
color photos free. Send name and address today. 
Kelly Bros. Nurseries, 972 Maple St., Dansville, 
N.Y. 14437. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER — Color prints 10¢ 
each; 12 exposure Kodacolor $2.79 includes 
new film. Photos, Box 707 AA, Muncie, 
Indiana 473805. 


Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales, Ine..,. 


ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 








PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICES 


FREE — Your favorite photo on novelty 
mirror with order, 12 exp. B&W 55¢, color 
$2.50. Eedyfoto, 5228-H Belmont, Chicago 
60641. 


PLANTS 


HYBRID VEGETABLE PLANTS. Free color 
catalog featuring fabulous heavy producing 
Hybrid Tomato, Hybrid Cabbage, Hybrid 
Onion, Hybrid Sweet Pepper, and Hybrid 
Eggplant plants. Also popular standard varie- 
ties. These outdoor grown plants are much 
hardier than hothouse or potted plants, and 
are rushed to you fresh pulled, ready to grow. 
Our absolute money-back guarantee on every 
plant. Write today. Piedmont Plant Co., Dept. 
201, Albany, Ga. 31702. 


600 assorted sweet onion plants with free 
planting guide, $3.60 postpaid. Tonco, ‘“‘home 
of the sweet onion’’, Farmersville, Texas 75031. 


CERTIFIED TOMATO, PEPPER, cabbage, 


onion plants. Write for free catalogue — price 
list. Evans Plant Co., Dept. 2, Ty Ty, Georgia 
31795. 


A Strawberry Book 


and planting guide on virus-free Strawberry 
plants at direct-from-grower prices. Also, 
lists azaleas, asparagus, blueberries, and 
raspberries. 


BRITTINGHAM PLANT FARMS 


2538-U Ocean City Ra. 
Salisoury, Md. 21801 
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Calalog 


STRAWBERRY |e 
PLANTS : 


See the delicious strawberries YOU CAN 


GROW in full color. Old favorites and 
newest varieties. Send for free 40 page 
Book of Berries—read all about the 
“Specialty of the Allen House’ for 85 
years — STRAWBERRY PLANTS! SEND T0- 
DAY — IT’S FREE. 


W. F. Allen Company 
1113 Strawberry Lane 
Salisbury, Maryland 21801 





REAL ESTATE 


WE ARE BROKERING many of the top farms 
in Central and Western New York. If you are 
interested in selling your farm, we have a 
waiting list of prospective buyers. Also a 
complete auction service to handle the disposi- 
tion of your livestock and machinery, if you 
desire. We have specialized in agricultural 
liquidations for over 25 years. If you would 
like to change locations or start farming, we 
would like the opportunity to help you select 
your new farm. Willard Pengelly, Salesman 
in charge of Real Estate Dept., Phone 716- 
494-1864. Harris Wilcox, Inc., Brokers, Sale 
Mers. & Auctioneers, Bergen, New York. 
Office phone 716-494-1880. 


FREE CATALOG NEW SPRING issue! 
Late real estate bargains in Farms, Ranches, 
Business, and Retirement! Write today. Safe- 
Buy Real Estate, P. O. Box 589-AG, Little 
Rock, Ark. 72208. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 
WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities, New York and 


Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City. New York. 


REPAIRS & SERVICING 


COMPLETE HYDRAULIC JACK Servicing 
Manual $3.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bay- 
erco., J938 Betty Avenue, Neenah, Wisconsin 
54956. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


DO YOU WISH to use or sell a plant food that 
is field proven, shows the greatest results at low- 
est cost? Something different in sales and use. 
Big monthly income or get your fertilizer free. 
Campbell’s Gro-Green, 407 Dewey, Rochelle, 
Illinois. 

TWO SALESMEN for Northwest Farm Paper. 
Subscriptions, Insurance. Write Megr., Box 
746. Philomath,. Oregon 97370. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 


SAWDUST FOR SALE $1.50/cd. Loaded your 
truck. Bellingham Lumber Company, Rte. 118, 
North Sandwich, New Hampshire. 


SPARROW TRAPS 
SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 


proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free par- 
ticulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45813. 
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SEEDS 

FREE SEED CATALOG — Colorfully illus- 
trated 38 pages. Order selected Hybrids direct 
from breeder. Home and Market Garden 
Seeds — Vegetables — Flowers. Robson Quality 
Seeds, Inc., 6, Hall, New York 14468. 

FREE — 1970 Farm and Garden Seed Catalog, 
featuring Berry’s Famous “‘Gro-Coated Brand’”’ 


seeds. Write today. Berry Seed Co., Box 347, 
Van Wert, Ohio 45891. 


SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 

PLASTIC POSTED—Land Signs. Durable, in- 
expensive, legal, free sample. Minuteman, 


Stanfordville, New York. 


ALUMINUM ‘Posted, No Hunting, No Tres- 
passing’”’ Signs, 22 styles. 17¢-35¢ each. Free 
sample and literature. John Voss, Dept. AA, 
Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 13104. 


STRAWBERRIES 






Describes and illustrates 29 varieties, 
all virus-free, fully guaranteed. Choose 
plants suited to your taste, use and 
5 < locale. Follow easy growing instruc- 
* * tions. Send today! 

As ; Also: Blueberries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Grapes, Fruit, Nut, Shade 
Trees, Evergreens and Ornamentals. 


Wien 


BROS., INC. Dept.29, Salisbury, Md. 21801 
Name 
Address 
City 
Sharla. sees ea ea ZL ey 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Grown from index- 
ed virus free stock in special screens on 
fumigated, irrigated soil at our new location. 
New varieties include USDA Red Chief Red 
Stele Resistant, Canadian Red Coat, N.J. 
Raritan, Sunrise, Gala, Ozark Beauty Ever- 
bearing and all other standard Northeastern 


varieties. Free catalog available January 1. 

Our 388th year. Lewis Farms, Inc., R.F.D., 

South Deerfield, Mass. Ke 
STAMPS & COINS 

100 DIFFERENT U.S. STAMPS, includes 


$1.00 and $5.00 numbers 35¢. Approvals in- 
cluded. Newberry, 1509 South 10th, Burling- 
ton, Iowa 52601. 


I PAY $250 EACH for 1924 1¢ green Franklin 
stamps, rotary perforated 11 ($2500 unused). 
Send 25¢ for illustrated folders showing amaz- 
ing prices paid for old stamps, coins, collec- 
tions. Vincent 85AA, Bronx, New York 10458. 


TIRES 


TRUCK * FARM * CAR—Used Tires—Excel- 
lent #£1—650x16 6 ply $8.50; 700x16 6 ply 
$10.00; 750x16 8 ply $12.00; 900x16 8 ply 
$15.00; 750x20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000x20 12 ply 
$25.00. Pick-up truck specials. New Major 
Brand. 700-14 6 ply Fst. Hwy. Tbls. $22.50; 
670x15 6 ply Hwy. Tbls. Sec. $19.75; 700x15 
6 ply Hwy. Ist $22.50; 700x15 8 ply Hwy. 
lst $26.50; 600x16 6 ply Hwy. Ist $17.50; 
650x16 6 ply Goodyear Hwy. Thbls. $20.75; 
650x16 6 ply Gen’l. Hwy. Sec. $25.00; 700x16 

: . $22.50; 700x16 6 ply 
Hwy. Ist $28.50; 


750x16 6 ply U.S. 
traction 1st $29.50; 750x16 10 ply Hwy. Ist 
$35.00; 700x17 8 ply Gen’l. Hwy. 1st $32.50; 
700x17 6 ply Traction 1st $24.00; 750x17 8 
ply Goodyear Hwy. $87.50; 750x17 8 ply Fst. 
traction $42.50; 700x18 8 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. 
$28.50. Farm Tire Specialist-Airplane Con- 
version, New Truck-Tractor Tires also avail- 
able. Write for complete list. Send check or 
money order. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Gans Tire, 
1001 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. Tel: 889-2035. 
Area Code 617. 


TRAPS 


CATCH ANIMALS AND FISH alive. Price 
$4.95 up. Free details. Write: Texas Trap 
Factory, PO Box 5066-AA, San Antonio, Texas 


78201. 





TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


SES PP REA whee rlinds ee LO Pry ait eS GEN nee eal UCT eee 
FLORIDA KEYS FUN motel and marina on 
50 sunny acres. Houseboat Rentals. Write for 
brochure, Plantation Harbor Motel, Box 26N, 
Islamorada, Florida 33036. 


TOUR EUROPE—ONLY $599.95! 


Twenty-two days through 17 countries! 
Picturesque inns, fine food, stimu- 


lating companions. Fly Pan-Am (Econo- 
Jet) from New York; deluxe motor 
coach through Ireland, Wales, England, 
France, Belgium, Germany, 


Holland, 
Luxembourg, Liechtenstein, Austria, 
San Marino and Switzerland. Visit 
London, Paris, Rome, Venice, Monaco 
and other fascinating cities. One price 
includes everything. Tours: April 23, 
May 21, September 3 and October 1, 
1970. “Reserve early! For details and 
literature: Phone: (716) 853-5590 or 
write: 


SHANLY 
INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
305-A Dun Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 14202 
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- TRAPPING 


ALL ILLUSTRATED Fox and Coyote trapping 
methods. Free circular. Jack Nichols, Carmel, 
New York 10512. 


TREE CARE 
TREES SICK? Inject Vita-Spike! Free Book- 


let. Vita-Spike, 3527 Aquila, St. Louis Park, 
Minnesota 55426. 


TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Chewing or smoking. 21%4 
pounds $2.00 Postpaid. Guaranteed. Fred 


Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 
WANTED TO BUY 


OLD POCKET KNIVES with or without ad- 
vertising. Old Tobacco Jars. Roly poly tobacco 
tins. Edward Bardy, 1215 East Front, Traverse 
City, Michigan 49684. 


19” PAPEC or No9 or No7 International ensi- 
lage cutter. Write Tom Wheary, 2321 Leaman 
Rd., Laneaster, Pa. 17602. 


WANTED FOR PARTS: Cletrac, Oliver, JD, 
Case, Cat., Int. AC. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., R. D. #6, Sinking Spring, Pa. 19608. 
(215) 944-7171—678-1941. 

WANTED: OLD CONVERTIBLE Automobile, 
up to 1936, any condition, running or not. 
Fass, 5 Howell Place, Newark, N.J. 07106. 


WATCHES WANTED — Jewelry, spectacles, 
dental gold,. silver. Prompt remittance. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Lowe’s, 502 Ashbury Ct., 
St. Louis, Mo. 63119. 


OLD GUNS — Fair price for Parker, Fox, 
Smith, Ithaca, LeFever, Winchester 
shotguns, old rifles. Send description. 
Fries, Palenville, N.Y. 12468. 


WANTED SMALL SUGARING OUTFIT, pref- 
erably oil fired. Wrobel, Smithville Flats, 
New York 13841. Phone 607-656-8233. 


WANTED METAL OR CONCRETE stave silo 
suitable for disassembly, 20x50 or larger. 
Wrobel, Smithville Flats, New York 13841. 
Phone 607-656-8233. 


WOMEN’S INTEREST 


MONEY IN DONUTS—make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minnesota 56093. 


ATTACH FRIENDLY SHORT VERSES to 
your correspondence! 100 stickers of assorted 
Popular Verses, printed 
gummed paper, only 25¢! (Price List only, 
Free.) Llanerch Shop, 538-N Wales, Haver- 
town, Pennsylvania 19083. 


WALLPAPER — SAVE HALF or.more. Huge 
1969-70 catalog, over 80 selections, 21¢ to 
69¢ single roll—send 10¢. Mutual Wallpaper, 
Dept. 32, 228 W. Market, Louisville, Ky. 40202. 


YOUR CHURCH OR GROUP ean raise $50.00 
and more, easy and fast. Have 10 members 
each sell only twenty 50¢ packages my lovely 
luxurious Prayer Grace Table Napkins. Keep 
$50 for your treasury. No money needed. Free 
samples, Anna Wade, Dept. 9JA, Lynchburg, 
Va. 24505. 

WEAVE RUGS — Make good profits. No 
experience necessary! Free catalog, sample 
eard, and low prices on carpet warp, rug 
filler, looms, parts, inexpensive beam counter. 
If you have loom—advise make, weaving width 
please. OR. Rug Company, Dept. 1072, Lima, 
Ohio 45802. 


FREE QUILT PATTERNS in new magazine, 
“Quilter’s Newsletter.” Magazine plus catalog 
illustrating many new plastic patchwork pat- 
terns, quilting stencils, applique—25¢. Heir- 
loom Plastics, Box 501-A, Wheatridge, Colorado 
800388. 


FRUIT JARS WORTH $1000.00 — New book, 
prices 1000 kinds. Where to sell — Guaranteed, 
$1.95 postpaid. Harvest Publishers, Box 3015- 
LS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53218. 


BRIDES — 220 BEAUTIFUL THINGS for 
your wedding. Catalog free. Benton’s, 114 
Carrier, Liberty, N.Y. 12754. 


WE BUY BOTTLES, Coins, Antiques, books, 
stamps, fruit jars, magazines (anything!). 
Send $1.00 (refundable) for huge Buying 
Lists. Schroeders, Paducah, Ky. 42001. 


SELL GIFTS and Household Items — Make 
extra money. Toys, jewelry, stationery, wrap- 
pings, all occasion, Easter Card assortments. 
Salable samples on approval. Free color cata- 
log, bonus plan. Write Hedenkamp, 361 Broad- 
way, Dept. CD-10, New York 10013. 
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Silo! i 


23.5% of Dairymen choose 
Unadilla! There are many 
reasons: Over 60 years of con- 
tinuous research and progressive 
development of the very finest 
and practical farm silo. There has 
never been a constant stream of new 
‘‘Sure-Fire”’ linings for the interior of 
Unadilla Wood Stave Silos. The only 
liner we sell is a ‘‘Factory Creosote 
Treated*” Wood Liner to add years 
of life to ailing silos constructed of 
“those other’’ materials. 


Join progressive Dairymen who make 
Unadilla their first choice. Get our 
catalog and details. Use your own 
good judgment. Buy an *FCT Wood 
Stave Unadilla and join the crowd. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
BOX B-10, UNADILLA, N.Y. 13849 
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UNADILLA SILO 


in blue on white. 





Here’s where “non-skid” pays off... 


it’s those extra pounds of milk 
at weighing time! 


More dairymen are spreading our Barn Calcite — 
most everybody calls it “non-skid’— on their barn floors and runways 
because it really takes hold . . . keeps their cows on firm footing even in wet 
weather. . . helps them produce all the milk that’s bred into them. Lime Crest 
Barn Calcite also keeps floors white and clean looking so much longer . . . it’s 
economical, easy to use, and makes better fertilizer, too. 

Your feed or farm supply dealer is the man to call. If he’s out of “non-skid” 
right now, send us his name... we’ll make every effort to see that he’s supplied. 


LIME CREST 


BARN CALCITE 


ee LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 





HARRIS SEEDS 


Treat yourself to 


BETTER EATING 


with these exclusive introductions. 


To enjoy your garden 
vegetables like these, 





more, why not grow 
bred for top quality? 


be 


Harris’ WONDERFUL Sweet Corn 


Thousands of our customers say it’s the tender- 
est, sweetest, most delicious sweet corn they’ve 
ever tasted. 


Harris’ GOLD STAR Hybrid Muskmelon. 


Early, vigorous and a heavy yielder. Its thick 
orange flesh is fine-grained, juicy and extra-good. 


rox FREE 1970 CATALOG 


84 pages of illustrations and straight-forward descrip- 
tions of the finest of vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CoO., INC. 
12 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 


POWER 
OFF! 


CAN YOU KEEP YOUR Ne 
BEEF, HOG, DAIRY OR sii 
POULTRY OPERATION RUNNING SMOOTHLY? 


Get low cost, proven assurance of con- 
tinuous electric power. Can pay for itself a 
over and over. Protect yourself with . . . 


KATOLIGHT tive ALTERNATOR 


WRITE FOR DETAILS... 


BUXTON SERVICE, INC.acrog rast Ote 


PHONE A.C. 617-263-2543 








10 MODELS TO 
73,000 WATTS! 






Dr. Naylor’s Louse & Grub Powder 
is a concentrated Rotenone insecti- 
cide with Sulphur —kills lice on 
animals and poultry...kills grubs 
in backs of cattle. Safe for use on 
dairy animals. 14 oz. sifter-top 
can — only $1.00 at farm stores or 
mailed postpaid. H. W. Naylor Co., 
Dept. A-17, Morris, N.Y. 13808. 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 2 Million 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 
Were sold last year by members 
of societies, clubs, groups, etc. 
They enable you to earn money 
for your treasury and make 
friends for your organization. 
® Sample FREE to Official. 


SANGAMON MILLS, INC. Cohoes, N.Y. 12047 
Established 1915 
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Rapidmix Yeast Baking 


If you have not already tried 
this newer, easy Rapidmix 
method for yeast doughs devel- 
oped by the makers of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, why not surprise 
your family with cinnamon 
bread or rolls for dinner tonight? 
This method requires no dissolv- 
ing of yeast or worrying about 
temperature of the water or mix- 
ing bowl. The undissolved yeast 
is simply mixed with the dry 
ingredients, and your electric 
mixer can take over some of the 
mixing. 

RAPIDMIX CINNAMON BREAD 


4% to 5% cups unsifted flour 

Y% cup sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 package active dry yeast 
1% cups milk 

% cup butter or margarine 

2 eggs (room temperature) 

Melted butter or margarine 

Ys cup sugar combined with 
1% teaspoons ground cinnamon 

In a large bowl thoroughly 
mix 1% cups of flour, 4 cup 
sugar, salt and the undissolved 
yeast. Combine milk and % cup 
fat and heat over low heat until 
liquid is warm (shortening does 
not need to melt). Gradually 
add this mixture to the dry in- 
gredients and beat 2 minutes at 
medium speed of. electric mixer, 
scraping bowl occasionally. 

Add the eggs and 2 cup of 
the flour, or enough flour to 
make a thick batter. Beat at 
high speed for 2 minutes, scrap- 
ing bowl occasionally. Stir in 
enough of the remaining flour to 
make a soft dough. 

Place in greased bowl, turn- 
ing to grease top. Cover; let rise 
in warm place, free from draft, 
until doubled in bulk, about 1 
hour. To test for doubled bulk, 
press the tips of two fingers into 
center of dough. If the dent 
stays, it is double. 

Punch dough down; turn onto 
lightly floured board and divide 
in half. Roll half of dough into 
a 12X8-inch rectangle. Brush 
lightly with melted butter or 
margarine and sprinkle with half 
the cinnamon-sugar mixture. 
Roll tightly from the 8-inch side, 
as for jelly roll. Seal edges firmly. 
Seal ends of loaf and fold under- 
neath. 

Place loaf, seam side down, 
in greased 8'12X4'2X2'%-inch 
loaf or bread pan. Repeat with 
remaining dough for a second 
loaf, or use this portion for Cin- 
namon Buns (see below). Cover 
bread and let dough rise in warm 
place until doubled in _ bulk, 
about 1 hour. Press lightly near 
edge of bread with little finger; 
if dent remains, it has risen 
enough. 

Bake in preheated, moderate 
oven (350°) about 30 minutes 
or until done. To test for done- 
ness, remove from pan and tap 
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ROUND the KITCHEN 


with ALBERTA SHACKELTON 


bottom and sides; it is done if 
it sounds hollow. Cool on wire 
racks. 

Cinnamon Rolls. Roll second 
portion of dough into a rectangle, 
approximately 9X12 inches. 
Spread generously with soft but- 
ter or margarine and sprinkle 
the remaining sugar-cinnamon 
mixture over dough. Scatter % 
cup seedless raisins over top. 

Starting at wide side, roll up 
tightly, as for jelly roll, sealing 
edges firmly. Cut into about 16 
pieces, 12 to 2 inches wide, and 
place cut side up in a greased 
9 or 10-inch round or square 
pan. If you wish, you may place 
each piece in greased muffin 
pans as in picture. 

Cover and let rise in warm 
place, free from draft, until 
doubled in bulk, about 1 hour. 





Bake in moderate oven (350°) 
about 25 minutes, or until done. 
Remove from pans to wire rack 
and ice while warm with con- 
fectioners’ frosting. 


That Versatile Blender 


Any blender, from the simple 
one-speed to the more elaborate 
8 to 10-button speed, can serve 
as’-an.extra ‘chef’ 1m your 
kitchen. Also, blender attach- 
ments are available for some 
electric mixers. Two things are 


basic for using your blender; 
keep it in a handy spot on your 
counter where wiring is adequate 
and it’s ready to go, and follow 
directions exactly as given in 
your instruction booklet for set- 
ting up, using, and cleaning the 
particular model you own. 

Naturally, you can expect to 
do more things if you have a 
model with a larger number of 
speeds, but many cooks find a 
one or two-speed appliance suf- 
ficient for their needs. Here are 
some of the things blenders can 
do, as listed by a blender manu- 
facturer: 

Crumb bread, crackers and 
cookies. 

Chop vegetables, fruits, nuts, 
cooked meats and seafoods for 


-a variety of dishes. 


Grate fresh coconut, raw po- 
tatoes, citrus peel, dry cheese, 
nuts. 

Grind split peas, lentils, beans, 
either cracked or pulverized for 
time-saving soup _ preparation; 


coarsely crack or powder whole 
spices; take lumps out of hard- 
ened brown sugar. 

Puree cooked vegetables or 
fruits, soft raw fruits for baby 





What's the best thing 
to serve with a cup of 
really good hot coffee? 
It's a tossup between 
homemade cinnamon 
rolls or fresh cinnamon 
bread. Both are easy 
to make with the new 
Rapidmix method. 


food and special diet foods; 
puree cooked vegetables for 
creamed soups; puree cooked, 
leftover meats, poultry or fish 
for added flavor and nutritive 
value. 

Mix malts, shakes, thin bat- 
ters, barbecue sauces and mari- 
nades, fresh fruit drinks. Low 
speed on‘some blenders permits 
whipping cream. 

Blend heavier batters, heavy 
sauces, mayonnaise, nut butter, 
spreads and dips; salad dress- 


ings blend so ingredients will 
not separate, gravies without 
lumping, and holiandaise sauce 
without curdling. 

Liquefy fruits and vegetables 
in water or other liquids. 

Stir to reconstitute dry milk 
solids and frozen juices, dissolve 
gelatin; prepare instant pud- 
dings, and chop hard cooked 
eggs with a super-low speed on 
some blenders. 

Don’t expect your blender to 
whip egg whites (it will beat 
eggs enough for a custard), crush 
ice (one cube may be added at 
a time to at least two cups 
liquid), mash potatoes, chop raw 
meat, knead stiff doughs, or 
extract juices from fruits and 
vegetables. 

The following operating pro- 
cedures are advised: 

1. Put liquid ingredients into 
the container first unless recipe 
instructions state otherwise. 

2. Cut all types of firm foods 
into pieces no longer than 1 
inch in size before blending. 

3. Place cover firmly on con- 


- tainer before starting and stop- 


ping. 

_ 4, Use slim, long rubber spat- 
ula (no metal spoons or spatulas) 
if necessary when blending in- 
gredients of heavy consistency 
and to scrape down sides and 
remove contents. Never do this 
while blender is in operation. 

5. Fill blender not more than 
% full for thin mixtures, 2 for 
thick mixtures. 

6. Avoid processing mixtures 
too long. 


Potato Pointers 


Potatoes are always a bargain, 
since they are usually low in 
cost the year round and nutri- 
tious as well. They provide sig- 
nificant amounts of Vitamin C, 
iron and thiamine in addition 
to starch. And, contrary to cur- 
rent notions, they are not high 
in calories. It’s the extras like 
butter, sour cream, and sauces 
used in preparation and serving 
that add the calories. 

A 3¥%-ounce serving of mashed 
(milk added), boiled, or baked 
potato provides less than 100 
calories, but the same amount 
of French fries have about three 
times as many, and potato chips 
more than five times as many. 

Home storage of potatoes 
sometimes creates problems, so 
buy only the amount you can 
store conveniently (not in the 
refrigerator) and the best variety 
for use. New York State law re- 
quires that all potatoes sold in 
closed containers must be grade 
labeled according to one of the 
four U. S. standards or as “un- 
classified.” 

If you have wondered why 
potatoes marked U. S. No. 1 are 
not always uniform in size or 
all in perfect condition, it is 
because this grade permits some 
variation in these respects. Po- 
tatoes packaged in brown paper 
bags with only a small viewing 
window are better protected 
from light damage than those 
in clear plastic bags. Buying! 
potatoes in a store where there 
is a rapid turnover will help 
insure getting a better product. 
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Best Wishes for the New Year. 
We wish each reader of AA the 
best of health and happiness for 
1970. Let’s all pray for an early 
end to the war so we can close 
the rift, heal our wounds, and get 
our house in order in this great 
land of ours. 

Geranium Care — If you put 
your geraniums in the basement 
for winter, you should take a 
peek at them now. If they’re 
badly shriveled inside the plastic 
bag, moisten a piece of cotton 
and insert it next to the roots. 
It takes just a little moisture to 
keep them alive. 

Then about February, take the 
plants out of the bag, cut them 
back to within a foot, soak them 
in warm water for an hour, and 
plant them in a soil mixture of 
Ys each sand, peat and loam. It’s 
amazing how those dried stems 
will bounce back to life and send 
out shoots when they’ve been 
given some water, nutrients and 
full light. 

And while we’re on the sub- 
ject of geraniums, why not try 
growing some from seed this year? 
There’s an early strain called 
“Carefree,” and if you start them 
now, transplant the seedlings 
into 214’ pots, then move them 
to a coldframe in May, they’ll 
make good growth. In shirtsleeve 
weather, they can be moved out- 
doors, and you should have lots 
of blossoms early in July — on 
geraniums started from seed! 

Sow the seed in a box of sand- 
peat mixture. Do not use soil 
scooped up from the garden, as it 
is loaded with tiny fungi and other 
organisms which will pounce on 
the tender seedlings. If you do 
use soil from the garden (or if 
manure is added to the mixture), 
better bake it in an oven at 180 
degrees for half an hour. 

Creosote for Borers — Some 
of our AA readers have asked if 
creosote can be painted on the 
trunks of fruit trees and ornamen- 
tals to check borers. A good many 
“old timers” tell us that creosote 
is good for that purpose. One 
reader says he mixes one teaspoon 
of creosote to a gallon of regular 
spray mixture and paints the 
trunks of his fruit trees. If you’ve 
had experience with creosote, 
please write and tell us. 

Walnut Husk Maggots — 
What’s worse than having a good 
crop of walnuts, only to find that 
inside the husks are hundreds of 
tiny maggots? These white grubs 
are the work of the Husk Fly, and 
the pest is called “walnut husk 
maggot.” The insect overwinters 
in the ground as pupae, and in 
mid-summertheadult flyemerges. 
It’s about the size of the common 
house fly. It lays eggs which hatch 
into maggots that feed on the 
husk. Nut injury results when 
the by-products of the pest pro- 
duce stains which reach the 
kernels (meats). The stains not 
only cause a bad color, but also 
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make the kernels off-flavored 
and useless. 

Control? It’s difficult! You 
might try Sevin when the nuts 
are about the size of a marble. 
Nature often helps the nut grower 
along by causing the fly to 
emerge either early or late in the 
season. This is good because the 
female fly cannot lay its eggs 
until the husk becomes soft. Nut 


people are trying to select late 


maturing varieties to reduce the 
husk maggot problem. 


Plant of the Month — If we 
were to select the most colorful 
house plant, our nomination 
would be the Episcia, often called 
“Red” or “Flaming African Vio- 

> (a misnomer). This striking 
plant is ideal for hanging baskets, 
growing in pots, or on totem 
poles. 


Episcias grow strawberry-like 
runners one after the other, along 
with a flaming sheet of colorful 
leaves unmatched by any other 


plant. Episcia likes a warm room, . 


85° F. by day and around 65° 
at night. Soil should be rich in 
humus and well drained. Keep 
it moist but not soggy, since the 
plant rots and wilts easily. Grow 
in a bright window but not in 
direct sunlight. Episcia likes 
high humidity and does well if 
the pot is set in a tray of moist 
gravel. Start new plants from 
cuttings rooted in sand or plain 


tap water. 
Garden Clinic—A__ reader 
writes, ““We have some boxwood 


and rhododendron bushes near 
the corner of our house. I noticed 
that the tips of leaves are brown, 
as if scorched. What causes this?”’ 

Answer — This is a sign of win- 


ter burning, caused by a com- 


bination of dry soil, hot winter 
winds and direct sunlight. It 
becomes worse when the soil is 
frozen hard and_ strong winds 
hit the foliage. With roots in- 
active, water is lost from leaves 
faster than roots can replace it, 
with the result of brown or 
scorched tips. 

To prevent this damage, wrap 
burlap around each bush, or 
make a screen to shunt off sun 
and winds. Make sure there is 
plenty of water in the soil, and 
it’s a good idea to add a mulch 
of sawdust, peat moss, or cocoa 
bean shells, even at this late date. 





TEN-YEAR-OLD 
by Roy Z. Kemp 


He does not care for fancy clothes 
Nor kiss or bold caress, 

And neatness has been cast aside . 
And calm and quietness. 

Resembling a wild hurricane 
Whenever he appears, 

His boisterous, wild clamoring 
Can fill me with great fears. 

But calmed and tamed and small again 
When it is time for bed, 

He'll cuddle in my lap — once more 
A wee, small sleepyhead! 


JOURNEY TO DAY 
BEFORE YESTERDAY 


by E. R. EASTMAN 






Almost everyone likes to re- 
member the experiences and 
fun that they had when life 
was “‘young and gay.’’ And 
young people enjoy reading 
about the adventures . . . and 
misadventures . . . of Grand- 
pa and Grandma in the Horse 
and Buggy Days, so well de- 
scribed in ‘‘Journey to Day 
Before Yesterday.”’ 


A copy of this well-bound book, illustrated with 
many old-time pictures, can be had by sending 
check or money order for $7.30 (New York State 
tax included) to American Agriculturist, Book De- 
partment, Box 370, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
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DEEP SOUTH Morsay 


Two Exciting Parts Include Two Days In New Orleans 
1 HEART OF DIXIE MOTORCOACH TOUR 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Tuskegee Institute, the warm and beautiful Gulf 
Coast, New Orleans from the queen city’s French Quarter to her modern 
shopping areas. 
2 DELTA QUEEN NEW ORLEANS — ST. LOUIS CRUISE 
1970 may well be the last cruise season for this luxurious paddle wheel 
steamer, elegant survivor of 159 years of Mississippi River packets. Stop 
and visit such historic ports as Memphis and New Madrid. 
*** Take the entire tour (March 13-27) or just New Orleans and the Cruise 
(March 18-27). Either way, enjoy experienced TSB escorts, the way to 
travel with no worries about tickets, luggage, tips, admission charges, etc. 
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*** Accommodations are limited, so please rush the coupon for 
your free folder today. Re 
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Travel Anywhere With TSB 
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Ot 
60 Dedham Avenue, Needham, Mass. 02192 Q 

Please send me FREE information on the “1970 Delta 

Queen Deep South Holiday” tour today. 

Name 

Address 

City. 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Department B-1] 
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9291. Bias detail; long, unbroken 
lines. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Half Sizes 1014-2014. Size 1414 (bust 
37) 2% yards 45-inch. ..... 50 cents 


4609. Button detail, patch pockets, 
yoke. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Women’s Sizes 34-46. Size 36 (bust 
40) takes 3 yards 35-inch. . . 50 cents 


4510. Princess coatdress with tabs, 
pockets. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Jr. Miss Sizes 7-15. Size 11 (bust 
3314) 21% yards 45-inch. ... 50 cents 


9181. Band collar, smooth lines, but- 
ton trim. PRINTED PATTERN, 
New Misses’ Sizes 8-16. Size 12 (bust 
34) 214 yards 45-inch. ..... 50 cents 
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4857 
8—16 
104-20" 
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é ‘Instant Fashion Book 
‘Instant Sewing Book 
Fashions to Sew (Spring) 


C1 59¢ | Send To 


‘Designer Collection #25 [] 50¢ 
i Needlecraft Catalog [] 50¢ 
‘Book of 16 Quilts #1 L] 50¢ 
‘Museum Quilt Book #2 L] 50¢ 
115 Quilts for Today #3 +] 50¢ 


‘ : Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs 
‘ * Book of 50 Instant Gifts 
i 12 Prize Afghans #12 [] 50¢ 
‘Complete Afghan Bk. #14 [] $1 


Pattern No. Size Price 
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9291 10-20% 


[] 50¢ Dress Patterns 50¢ 
Add 15¢ for each Pattern for first-class mailing 
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618. Crochet snug A-shape coat, 
pompon beret in vivid wool. Make coat 
from neck down. Directions, Child’s 
Sizes 2 to 12included....... 50 cents 


9276. Spring fashion greats — 8 
smart versions. PRINTED PAT- 
TERN, New Misses’ Sizes 8-16; New 
Half Sizes 1214-2214. ..... 50 cents 


4857. Jumper, blouse plus jacket. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Misses’ 
Sizes 8-16; New Half Sizes 1014-2014. 
See yardages in pattern. ... 50 cents 


4911. Play up stripes—straight and 
bias. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Half Sizes 1014,-201,. Size 1414 (bust 
37) 33% yards 85-inch. ..... 50 cents 
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Needlecraft Patterns 50¢ 


and special handling. 
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VISITING 


with 
Home Editor Augusta Chapman 





A “Happy New Year” to all 
who read the Home Department 
pages of AMERICANAGRICULTURIST. 
My sincere wish for each of you 
for 1970 is expressed in the well 
loved “Irish Blessing” which goes 
ce this 
May the road rise to meet you. 

May the wind be always at your back. 

May the sun shine warm upon your 
face, 

The rains fall soft upon your fields 

And, until we meet again, 

May God hold you in the palm of His 
hand. 


In our first visit of this new 
year, I’d like to pass on a few 
thoughts Miss Ruth Miner 
brought to the women of New 
York Farm Bureau when she 
spoke to them in Rochester last 
November 10. Her remarks struck 
a note of accord in my heart and 
made me realize how seriously 
we're failing in putting “first 
things first” these days. 

Ruth Miner has been a prac- 
ticing attorney for more than 40 
years. The list of offices she has 
held and things she has done is 
most impressive, but ’m sure she 
wouldn’t mind that they aren’t 
listed. “Poverty of Our Riches” 
was Miss Miner’s topic, and I 
took notes as fast as possible. Al- 
though I know much was missed, 
there’s enough here to help each 
of us do a lot of thinking and 
heart searching. Here is what I 
got from hearing Ruth Miner; Ill 
not try to quote word for. word, 
for fear I might misquote some- 
where along the way. 

America today is what someone 
else made it. Our forefathers were 
not in search of golden streets 
when they came to America. They 
left culture of every sort in Eu- 
rope — centers of learning, archi- 
tecture, art treasures — and came 
here for the priceless commodity 
of freedom. That is what they 
gave to us. 

In their hands they carried the 
Bible. The hearts of those men 
gave us “In God we trust,” not 
the mint. They knelt on the first 
Thanksgiving to thank God for 
their riches — their harvest and 
the freedom they valued so highly 
and for which many of them were 
paying so dearly. 

Our forefathers were deter- 
mined to build a nation of strong 
and free men. About a hundred 
years later, Benjamin Franklin 
said, ‘“Yes, you have a free na- 
tion ...if you can keep it.” 

How sad is the poverty of our 
riches in America’s churches! A 
famous New York City cathedral 
announces its lack of only two 
million dollars to reach its goal 
of 14 million, which is supposed 
to make it the wealthiest church 
in the world. They have more 
money, but are they helping more 
souls to serve their Maker? It’s 
hard to believe that on a recently 
broadcast panel program, the first 
ten young people asked the mean- 


ing of the cross couldn’t give the 
answer! 

Miss Miner believes we either 
want religion, or we don’t want 
it. If wé want it, we have to sup- 
port it and should be worshipping 
weekly in our churches. We’ve 
all heard dry sermons and been 
bored at times in church, but 
we're there to worship God, not 
be entertained. 

The poverty of our riches in 
America’s schools. There’s no 
objection to all the frills the 
schools have today—marble 
walls, cork floors, acoustical ceil- 
ings, swimming pools, etc., etc., 
but are our children learning to 
respect law and order? Are they 
learning obedience? Are they 
learning to respect the property 
rights of others? Are they learn- 
ing to love the kind of America 
that was given to us and to them? 

Instead of a nation of strong 
men, we’re cowards, cap itulating 
to anyone who makes enough 
noise. Almost 2000 years ago, a 
man gave us the principle we 
should live by —“‘Be not con- 
formed... 

The good is being pushed back 
and back, and we’re afraid to 
get out and defend it. The major- 
ity of our young people are still 
good, but they can’t stay that 
way unless we in the home, the 
schools, and the churches stand 
behind them with our ideals. 

Perhaps saddest of all, is the 
poverty of our riches in our Amer- 
ican tradition. Miss Miner closed 
by saying she thanked God for 
welfare, but shuddered at the 
willingness of people to accept 
it. She is not afraid for material 
reverses in America, but is ter- 
rified at her spiritual reverses. 


It’s so easy to throw up our 
hands, say the situation is hope- | 
less, and there’s really nothing we 
as individuals can do about it 
anyway. Isn’t this exactly what 
America’s enemies count on our 
doing? Let’s each of us women 
determine this year to do all we 
can in our home, our own church, 
our own school, and our own 
community to uphold and make 
strong again the ideals and Chris- 
tian principles upon which Amer- 
ica was founded and which made 
her the greatest nation on earth. 
Again, a happy New Year to 
each of you. 


1970 
NEEDLECRAFT 
CATALOG 





40 pages packed with designs. 


Dresses, jackets, ski. sweaters, 
head-huggers. Instant knit and 
crochet quickies. Outstanding 


new embroideries. Pictures, pil- 
lows, toys, gifts. Afghans, quilts, 
novelties! 

Order our sparkling, new 1970 
Needlecraft Catalog with the 
best of everything beautiful from 
all over the world! 

Send 50 cents in coins to 
American Agriculturist, Pattern 
Department, Box 42, Old Chel- 
sea Station, New York, New 
York 10011. 
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A COMPLETE MASTER REFERENCE LIBRARY 


HIGHLY PRAISED WORLDWIDE BY EDUCATORS, PASTORS AND LAYMEN 


e OVER 900 PAGES e FAMOUS FULL COLOR PAINTINGS 
rT e PADDED GOLD EMBOSSED COVER e¢ WORDS OF CHRIST PRINTED IN RED 


| Protestant edition is the authorized King James translation containing 


i | both the Old and New Testaments. 
Protestant (King James) Catholic edition: Nihil Obstat — Very Reverend J. S. Considine, P.P., 
or Catholic Edition S.T.M. Imprimatur — Albert Cardinal Meyer, Archbishop of Chicago. Both 


Old and New Testaments included. Catholic edition also contains shrine 
Bel : ; : ‘ section, 32-page, 4-color mass section and full-color section on the life of 
Both editions properly authorized. Each Bible has special Mary, and Scone of the Cross in color. 


sections of interest pertaining specifically to either Protestant 


Over ae 1 ae hie Seldom have we at American Agriculturist had the oppor- 
e equivalent of a complete religious encyclopedia in one tunity to make a more attractive offer to our readers and never 


master reference edition. With one of the most beautiful at a more appropriate time. This large pulpit size Family Heir- 


mae . loom Bible is a masterpiece of craftsmanship. ... Every feature 
padded bindings eho placed on the Holy Scriptures. of this fine Bible quietly bespeaks its quality. It will be a cher- 


ished family heirloom passed on from generation to generation. 


One of the most beautiful, useful Bibles published! Has large, easy Only $ 1 6.90 


to read type on finest English finish paper. The words of Christ are (Includes 96¢ tax) 


| printed in red to facilitate reading and understanding. Other outstand- 
ing features are: 


Dear Friends: 


SU ES 


Dear American Agriculturist: 


Yes, | want to order______copies of the Family Heirloom 


@ Comprehensive Concordance of the Holy Scriptures. 
Bible. | have enclosed my check in the amount of $_____. | 


e Brief history of the origin and PoeEpore of the Bible. understand that if the family heirloom isn’t exactly as you have 
e William Smith Bible dictionary. stated my money will be cheerfully refunded upon return of 
| : ct f : Bible within 10 days. 
e@ Reference to inspiring and consoling Bible chapters. = 
' : s é Please check one __L] Protestant edition 
@ Full-color Bible maps with cross reference index to Pal ea ifolic eet ion 
give visual understanding of the Holy Land. Mail To: 
@ Over 60,000 column inches. American Agriculturist Books 
e Reproductions of world-famous religious art in full Box 370, Ithaca, New York 14850 


color. 











@ Gold stained page edges. Richly textured gold em- Name 
bossed padded cover that will last a lifetime. eke 
4 e@ Large pulpit size 914” 11%" X 212". 
i e Full color art reproductions on cover of both Protes- ger ee ee ae . 


: aga (Please Print) 
tant and Catholic editions. 


: ; Offered to you postpaid, at less than half of the publisher’s 
e Family record section. 


suggested retail price. 
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FOR THOSE WHO MOURN 


Sooner or later as we pass 
along the rough road of life we 
have to face up to the loss of 
somebody near and dear to us. 
The older we get the more such 
losses we have to bear. 

In an effort to help you relieve 
this awful burden, I want to give 
you some facts out of my own 
experience. 

On September twenty-first, 
after sixty-three years of a happy 
married life, I lost my wife Belle. 

When such a tragedy strikes, 
with most of us, I think, the pain 
is deadened by shock, and we 
keep telling ourselves “It is not 
So; it just is not so! It just 
couldn’t happen to me. She was 
always here when I came home, 
and she is still here.” 

But the shock soon passes off 
and the pain .. . worse than any- 
thing you have ever experienced 
. . . begins to hurt. Friends and 
relatives do everything they can 
for you, but they soon have to get 
back to their own responsibilities, 
for no matter what happens life 
has to go on, and you must pick 
up your stumbling steps and re- 
build your own life. Time and 
again you will wonder if it is all 
worthwhile .. . but there is no 
alternative. 


Some Helps 


There are some things you can 
do that will help. The first of 
these is to rebuild your religious 
life and get closer to God. If you 
have been brought up in a re- 
ligious family, this will be rela- 
tively easy for you to do. 

I had a friend who told me, 


REMEMBER 


I used to ask students why it 
was so much more dangerous for 
an older person around the home 
than it was for them. Few of 
them could give me the correct 
answer. An older person’s bones 
may contain less lime or calcium, 
and therefore be more brittle 
than the bones of a young man 
or woman. 

_A recent report shows that 
more than half of the accidents 
in homes are with victims sixty- 
five years or older. I am so im- 
pressed with this fact that I am 
always telling my older friends 
to “hang on” when they go up or 
down stairs. 

Furthermore, it takes an older 
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once when I was sick, that when 
life was rough on him he could 
reach up and take hold of the 
hand of God. Those who can 
keep this personal relationship 
with God are to be congratu- 
lated. If you haven’t done it, 


maybe you can start doing it now — 


while God and the spirit of your 
loved one are so close to you. Get 
in the habit when you pray of 
talking to God just as informally 
as you would talk to a kind 
father or friend. Do this visiting 
with God several times a day. 

One of the most difficult things 
to do is to live without regrets. 
How sad it is, when your friend 
or loved one has left you, to have 
to say, “if I had only done this or 
not done that.” You can’t read 
your tombstone when you are 
dead, but I am sure your depart- 
ed friend knows and understands. 

Start rebuilding your life with 
those you have left so you will 
have no regrets. Show them fre- 
quently how much you care for 
them. We get so immersed in this 
work-a-day life that we forget 
that the most important thing in 
all the world is to be kind. Try 
constantly to do things that will 
help others and make life easier 
for them. You will be surprised 
how this will help you. 

Nothing will help more to ease 
your grief than to bury yourself 
in good work. Constructive work 
is a life saver. 

For your comfort, be assured 
that Old Father Time will ease 
the burden of sorrow for you and 
make it easier to bear, especially 
if you try more than ever before 
to do good and to be good. 


YOUR AGE 


person much longer to get over a 
broken bone than it does a young 
one. 

All kinds of accidents in the 
home can happen to people of all 
ages, but they are much more 
liable to happen to an older per- 
son. Some of the causes are loose 
rugs. Incidentally, these are 
sometimes called “scatter” rugs, 
and well named, for they cer- 
tainly will scatter you if you slip 
on one! Other hazards include 
poor lighting, unsafe furniture 
and step ladders, slippery floors, 
and using stairways to store 
things. j 

Grandpa and Grandma have 
just got to learn to take care. 


‘IT NEVER WORKED 


It is always interesting to me 
to know that down through his- 
tory most of the attempts at com- 
munism have failed. 

When the Pilgrim fathers 
landed on Plymouth Rock, food 
was very scarce, so everybody was 
treated alike, and a system of 
rationing was set up which per- 
mitted only a quarter of a pound 
of bread a day per person. This 
was continued during the second 
year when the people nearly 
starved. 

During the third year every 
family was portioned a parcel of 
land, given some corn, and told 
that they were on their own. Of 
this plan Governor Bradford 
wrote, ‘““This had very good suc- 
cess, for it made all hands very 
industrious, so that much more 
corn was planted than otherwise 
would have been the case, and 
gave far better content. 

“The women now went will- 
ingly into the field and took their 
little ones with them to plant the 
corn, which before would have 
been thought great tyranny and 
oppression.” 

The settlers of Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, tried the same communis- 
tic scheme and nearly starved, 
until John Smith took command, 
gave every family some land, and 
put everybody on his own. 

Extreme socialism, in which 
the United States is now en- 
gaged, is next door to outright 
communism, and can have the 


- game results. 


CULL POOR PRODUCERS 
NOW 


Taking everything into con- 
sideration, the dairy situation is 
good for good managers who 
watch all the loopholes. High 
price times are times when you 
can lose money very fast. 

Feed prices are not out of line 
with other costs, and milk prices 
are relatively good. A big weak 
spot from the dairymen’s stand- 
point is the growing increase of 
dairy substitutes. The cream 
market, in particular, feels the 
competition of substitutes. 

I hear frequent complaints 
from consumers about the high 
cost of beef, which indicates that 
this is a good time to get rid of 
cull cows, even those that are on 
the border line. Not only does 
beef bring high prices, but taking 
the poor producers out of the 
herd strengthens the milk 
market. 


OLD MOWING MACHINES 


“T read your page in the ‘Agri- 
culturist’ with much interest. In 
a recent copy, I was surprised to 
learn that mowing machines 
were invented and in use so 
early. The first ones in this area 
appeared about 1870; they were 
manufactured by the Walter A. 
Wood Company in Hoosick 
Falls. Mr. J. W. Gurney was their 
local agent, and my grandfather, 
Andrew J. Shaw (1829-1916) was 
one of the first to own one. 


“The next mower was an Adri- 
ance Buckeye by Adriance, Platt 
& Co. That machine lasted from 
1890 to 1908, and did the mow- 
ing on fifty acres. It was drawn 
by one horse. A 3’ cutter-bar was 
used in heavy grass and a 4’ for 
light grass. 

“T enjoy ‘Journey to Day Before 
Yesterday’ very much. Have read 
it several times.’-Andrew A. Shaw, 
Lithia, Mass. 







ALL ANIMALS 
NEED DISCIPLINE 


At our house we have a very 
lovable little black dog who has 
succeeded in winding herself 
around the hearts of all of us. 

But Tiny is so full of life, 
health, and animal spirits that 
she would be a problem if we 
hadn’t started right in when she 
was very young to make her 
mind. Some little trick may seem 
very cunning with any anima! 
when they are very young, but if 
not controlled it may soon be- 
come a nuisance. Every dairy- 
man knows this in raising calves. 

We are glad, of course, that 
our dog is so full of life; we would 
not have it otherwise. Slowly but 
surely we are training her into a 
good dog. But without such 
training we would not have been 
able to live with her. 

As with the lower animals, so 
with humans, for we are also ani- 
mals and subject to most of the 
same rules. Our forefathers had 
the right idea. Whether it is 
horses, dogs or any other animal 

. or humans... . discipline is 
always necessary, more with 
some individuals than with 
others. 

I am convinced that the prin- 
cipal reason why we are having 
so much trouble with some of our 
young people is lack of discipline 
when they were young. 


EASTMAN'’S CHESTNUT 


One day St. Peter was sitting 
at the gate of heaven, looking 
over his ledger . . . and the line 
of people in front of him consist- 
ing of priests, bishops, ministers, 
and others. As he looked at his 
book, and then up and down the | 
line, he noticed a young girl well 
down toward the end of the line. 
He motioned for her to come, 
said a few words, and she went 
through the pearly gates. Some 
of those standing in line were dis- 
gruntled at this, and said, 

“Why did you pass that girl 
along the line when we have 
been waiting here for such a long 
time?” 

‘Don’t you know who she is?”’ 
said Peter. “Her father is one of 
the richest men in the world. 
Last year he gave her a new car 
for her birthday, and since she 
has been driving it around the 
country she has put the fear of 
God into more people than all 
the rest of you people put 
together!” 
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CAN YOU HELP ? 


Chester Myers, Jeffersonville, 
N.Y. 12748, would like an Atlas 
of N.Y. State, printed in Ithaca, 
N.Y. about 1827, Aaron. Burr, 
Surveyor. He also has many his- 
tories on the State of N.Y., which 
he would like to exchange for 


others. 
* *K * 


A reader is trying to convince 
a neighbor that sunflowers can 
erow as large as 24 inches in di- 
ameter. If you have seen a big 
sunflower, and especially if you 
have actually measured it, please 
write Mr. John Dedowitz, 202 
Delaware Ave., Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850. 


Miss Carrie M. Bennett, 
R.F.D., Alexander, N.Y. 14005, 
would like the rest of this poem: 
‘Please, mister, take me on your 
train. I want to see my Ma.” 


* * 


Mr. K. Verrill, 3735 Syracuse, 
Dearborn, Mich., is looking for 
“The North Woods of Maine” 
by E. E. Thomas. 


* *K 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Vander- 
burg, Rt. 1, Potsdam, N.Y. 13676, 
would like the book entitled ‘“‘Ad- 


ventures in Silence.”’ 


* K 


Will anyone having a copy of 
“The Modern Orator” in read- 
able condition please contact 


Mrs. Frances Comstock, Bemus 
Point, N.Y. 14712. 


* * xX 


Miss Thelma McDonald, 6 
Liberty St., Auburn, N.Y. 13021, 
would like a copy of “The Keep- 
er of the Bees” by Gene Stratton 
Porter. She would also like to 
buy the Pillsbury Prize-Winning 
Recipe Book No. 1 and Home 
Comfort Stove Recipe Book. 


* ok OK 


Large rug loom wanted by 
Mrs. Ernest Karn, R.D. 1, Mc- 
Allister Rd., Locke, N.Y. 13092. 


* OK 


Would like to obtain a butter 
churn made by Hall Brothers 
Co., Div. of Ark Mfg. Co., Hunt- 
ington, N.Y. Has cow on oppo- 
site side from handle and shaped 
like small barrel. Write Mrs. H. 
Clifford Reed, R.D. 3, Naples, 
INO 14512. 


* *K 


Live owls, stuffed owls, books 
and pamphlets on owls, prints, 
Photographs, replicas, etc. you 
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would sell for extended scientific 
research? Richard S. Westburg, 
Glacier Hill Farm, c/o 100 Wal- 
den Rd., Rochester, N.Y. 14610. 


* K * 


Lovell Miller, 245% W. North 
St., Geneva, N.Y. 14456, would 
like the poem with these lines — 
‘‘An old man came to a chasm 
wide at the close of the day 
Calleg@evensde a. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


Beverly McConnell, whose last 
known address was Rathburn, 


NX 


* * 


Louis and Frances Pomeroy, 
who owned an invalids’ home in 


Trudo or Saranac Lake, N.Y. 
* Kk * 


Raymond Clifford Wells, 
whose last known address was 


Salem, N.Y. 


* K OK 


Any descendants of Edward 
and Florence Barbour, who lived 
in Connecticut. 


* OK 


Katherine McNutt, whose last 
known address was Marion 
Road, Watertown, Mass. 

* * * 

Descendants of Georgia Dig- 

gies, born at Cliff Mills, Virginia. 


* OK * 


Next of kin of William H. 
Dennis, formerly a resident of 


Soldiers’ Home, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


* * 


Descendants of James or 
George King, born in England, 
died in Sutton, N.H. 


* OK 


Miss Esther “‘Jennie’”’ Lind, 
who formerly lived in Beacon 
and Katonah, N.Y. about 20 
years ago. 

* * 

John Edwin Stevens, born in 
Orange, Mass. 

* * 

Lillian Eda Stevens, who lived 
in Oakville, Conn. 

* *K 

Wm. Waldo Stevens, resided 
in Springfield, Mass. 

* OK 

Vernon M. Blake, whose last 
known address was Portland, 
Maine. 

* *K 

Alvah Lincoln, son of Mary 

Lincoln of Detroit, Mich. 


* OK 


Any relatives of David La- 
Fountain, born in Plattsburg, 
N.Y. Married Mary Lent and 
lived in Peekskill. 


Fall From Hay Mow 
Fractures Farmer 


Ralph G. Cator of Palmyra, N.Y. was throwing hay bales 
down from the peak of his barn to load on a hay dealer’s tractor 
trailer truck. His hay hook caught on twine which threw him off 
balance. Unable to catch himself he fell better than twenty feet, 
landing on the bed of the tractor trailer truck. Suffering from 
cuts, bruises and a fractured pelvis, Mr. Cator stayed twenty-two 
days in the hospital. 


Mr. “Dutch” Reynolds, local agent of Palmyra, N.Y. delivered 
$1,921.43 to Mr. Cator. A combination of four policies paid 
$1,271.43 of medical expense benefits and $650.00 of weekly 


income benefits. 


OTHER CLAIMS PAID 
A friend’s name may be in this list. 


Elaine Damon, Cuba, N.Y. _..........0.0...... $ 171.69 
Knocked down by cow—inj. shoulder 
Harold Willis, Maine, N.Y. 132.95 
Drum exploded—inj. arm 
Mildred Searle, Franklinville, N.Y. ... 410.11 
Auto accident—broke ribs, inj. leg 
Leslie J. Wright, Randolph, N.Y. ......... 113.07 
Caught in saw—inj. hand 
Leonard Hubbard, Scipio Center, N.Y... 952.32 
Step ladder tipped over—broke heel 
Henry Katzenstein, Locke, N.Y. 
Kicked by heifer—injured knee 
Earl D. Stilwell, Sinclairville, N.Y. ..... 
Fell from ladder—broke back 
Raymond A. Wilson, Kennedy, N.Y. _.... 
Fell down stairs—inj. knee 
John C. Draxler, Pine City, N.Y. ......... 
Tailgate fell—broke finger 
George F. Harrington, McDonough, N.Y. 
Fell into silo unloader—broke leg 
Robert Campbell, Churubusco, N.Y. _.. 
Kicked by cow—inj. knee 
Victor M. Smith, Homer, N.Y... 
Fell on ice—broke leg 
Bart Misicwicz, E. Meredith, N.Y. ........ 
Caught in belt, pulley—inj. fingers 
Ira H. Hagerer, Springville, N.Y. ........ 
Hit by splinter—injured eye 
Jerry O’Connor, Chateaugay, N.Y. 
Auto accident—multiple inj. 
Roy R. Saile, Batavia, N.Y. 
Power saw accident—cut hand 
Melvin R. Barlow, Windham, N.Y. 
Hit with sledge hammer—inj. thumb 
John Zawada, Ilion, N.Y. 
Car backfire—burns, face, arms 
James Parry, W. Winfield, N.Y. 
Kicked by cow—inj. leg 
Glenn Dietrich, South Rutland, N.Y. ..._. 225.00 
Fell from step ladder—inj. shoulders 
Bruce Roes, Lowville, N.Y. 
Caught in windrower—injured leg 
Clinton Edick, Turin, N.Y. 
Thrown by bull—chest injury 
Dorothy M. Acomb, Dansville, N.Y. _..... 
Tire rims fell—broke tooth 
Henry H. Burt, DeRuyter, N.Y. 
Auto accident—inj. knee 
Ivan Habecker, Honeoye Falls, N.Y. .... 
Pinned by tractor—broke leg 
David M. Blencoe, Fort Plain, N.Y. .... 
Fell on ice—inj. knee 
Nerea James Sharpsteen, 
Lockport, N.Y. 2 
Thrown from horse—broke hip 
Kent Bennett, Saquoit, N.Y. 
Car fell off jack—broke back 
James Stanton, Holcomb, N.Y. 
Kicked by cow—injured thigh 
Raymond B. Hunter, Slate Hill, N.Y. .. 
Hitch fell on foot—broke toe 


2065.00 
137.13 
211.28 
126.43 
260.00 
270.00 
272.10 
124.28 
943.45 
674.35 
201.42 

1218.57 


300.00 


Glenn D. Maxon, Holley, N.Y. ........... $ 120.00 
Ran over by tractor—broke ankle 
Lawrence R. Crary, Mexico, N.Y. ...... 1196.42 
Auto accident—head inj., broke ribs 
Frederick Stafford, Mt. Upton, N.Y... 202.83 
Truck accident—inj. chest, neck 
William Rodee, Canton, N.Y. _............... 120.00 
Stepped in rut—injured ankle 
Raymond F. McLaughlin, 
Ne Lawrence; NeYou 3: ashes 
Metal spilled on shoe—burned foot 
Emma T. King, Sharon Springs, N.Y. __.. 
Caught foot and fell—broke arm 
Frederick Lewis, Prattsburg, N.Y. _.... 
Snowmobile acc.—broke leg 
Elmer L. Morehouse, Bradford, N.Y. .... 
Gored by bull—cut hand 
Linda Kay Oles, Jasper, N.Y. .............. 
Kicked by horse—broke leg 
Theodore Breitenbach, Sr., 
Aquebogues Niet sett cue el eed 
Beater fell off jack—broke ankle 
Dewitt Y. Warner, Calverton, L.1., N.Y. 
Hit by chisel—loss of eye 
Helen Monell, Candor, N.Y. 
Fell in hole—broke wrist 
Wallace Jarvis, Newark Valley, N.Y. 
Filling tank, gas exploded—burn arm 
John K. VanDeWeert, Etna, N.Y. _........ 
Fell from silo—broke ankle 
Richard Harrington, Hudson Falls, N.Y. 
Auto accident—broke wrist, ribs 
Margaret Bradley, Macedon, N.Y. __.... 
Auto accident—broke arm 
Lester Shaner, Palmyra, N.Y. 
Stepped from combine—injured knee 
Henry C. Tange, Newark, N.Y. ............ 
Fell off truck rack—inj. arm 
Herbert W. Smith, Macedon, N.Y. _...... 
- Auto accident—concussion 
Frederick C. Almeter, N. Java, N.Y. .... 
Kicked by cow—inj. knee 
Charles E. Jennings, Millerton, Pa. 
Thrown from wagon—inj. arm, thigh 
Jerold Watrous, Corry, Pa. 
Auto accident—inj. back, chest, leg 
Russell Hitchner, Bridgeton, N.J. _...... 
Tripped and fell—broke ribs 
lan H. Fay, Shelburne Falls, Mass. _. 
Slipped and fell—broke leg 
Ronald LaRue, Mt. Vernon, Maine 
Hit by tree—broke leg 
Avis Putnam, Walpole, N.H. 
Auto acc.—cut lip, inj. back 
Katharine M. LaRochelle, 
SESAlDaNS Vises cee tu rae ioe 
Fell from stepladder—pulled muscles 
Lawrence E. St. Jacques, 
North Troy, Vt. 
Cow fell on ins.—broke pelvis 


1612.50 


989.59 
644.85 
1000.00 
710.17 


104.00 
1441.35 
703.90 
104.00 


156.09 
248.48 


Keep Your Policies Renewed | 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE GOMPANY 


(In New York State) 


i NX Y 
NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 








With Our 
ADVERTISERS 


Dr. Robert E. Walton, 
president of American Breed- 
ers Service, has announced 
the company’s venture into a 
new horse breeding program. 
Featured with other outstand- 
ing Quarter Horses will be 
two of five American Quarter 
Horse Association (AQUA) 


Supreme Champion stallions, 


Jetaway Reed and Enhanced. 


Welsh Pony, Arabian and 
Connemara stallions are also 
available. Both on-premise 
and A.I. breeding will be 
offered. Interested persons 
should contact Lawrence 
Keeley at the ABS Interna- 
tional Headquarters, De For- 
est, Wisconsin 53532. 


A recently-released _ bro- 
chure explains how the Zero 
Concord’s Twin-Vacuum pre- 
vents air agitation and foam- 
ing of the milk in the pipeline 
.. eliminating a major cause 
of rancid milk. And how it 
also keeps air-laden bacteria 
as well as common, chemical 
and other foreign odors out 
of the milk. 

For a free copy of this 
highly-informative, four-color, 
illustrated brochure. . .write 
to Dept. AA, Zero Manufac- 
turing Company, 811 Duncan 
Avenue, Washington, Mis- 
sour 63090. 


The first V-8 row crop trac- 
tor in North America, and the 
largest farm tractor ever pro- 
duced by Massey-Ferguson, 
has joined the company’s fam- 
ily of big farm tractors. 

This MF 1150 tractor, which 
produces 135 pto horsepower 
(manufacturer’s estimate), is 
designed to meet the greater 
horsepower and higher speed 
demands of today’s farming. 

With the MF 1150, Massey- 
Ferguson now has _ tractors 
that produce approximately 
27, 38, 52, 63, 80, 94, 120 and 
135 pto horsepower. 
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Waikiki Beach and Diamond Head are names that spell Hawaii for every- 
one. We'll spend hours enjoying the sand, sea, and sunshine in this 
tropical paradise. 


Make this the year you'll 


VISIT HAWAII 


In 1970 American AGRICUL- 
TuRIST will again offer you a 
choice of a spring or fall vaca- 
tion in Hawaii. Both are air 
tours about two weeks in length, 
and as always the October tour 
will coincide with Aloha Week 
celebrations. The itineraries are 
almost identical, so it’s just a 
question of which time you’d 
rather visit the Islands. Dates 
for the spring vacation are April 
18 to May 2 and for the fall trip, 
October 10-24. 

Before going to Hawaii, we 
have an interesting day in the 
Pacific Northwest. From  Port- 
land, we drive through the ma- 
jestic Cascade Mountains and up 
the slopes of Mount Hood to 
Timberline Lodge for lunch. In 
the afternoon we follow the beau- 
tiful Columbia River gorge, stop- 
ping at Bonneville Dam and Mult- 
nomah Falls. 

We then wing our way smoothly 
across the Pacific and arriving 
in Hawaii, receive the traditional 
fresh floral lei of Aloha welcome. 
Here are just a few of the things 
we will see as we visit the four 
main islands: 

Our first stop on the “Big 
Isle” of Hawaii is at Hilo, orchid 
capital of the islands. We will 
spend a full day in volcano 
land, visiting Hawau National 
Park, the Halemaumau firepit, 
Kilauea Crater, a lava tube and 
tree fern forest. We will also see 
one of the famous black sand 
beaches. 

On our way across the island 
to Kona, we stop at Akaka Falls 
(higher than Niagara) and drive 
through the vast 300,000 acre 
Parker Ranch, one of the largest 
in the world. While at Kona, we 
visit the City of Refuge, Cap- 
tain Cook’s Monument, and any- 
one interested can try their luck 
in the world-renowned fishing 
grounds off the Kona Coast. 

Maui, the “Valley Isle,’comes 
next. Here we’ll see ““The Needle,” 
a fern covered volcanic freak 
rising 2,000 feet above the valley 
floor and visit Lahaina, the old 
whaling center where much of the 
movie “Hawaii” was produced. 

Phew third, asland* visited is 
Kauai, the “Garden Isle.” An 


excursion by motor launch will 
take us up the Wailua River to 
a lovely fern grotto, and we’ll 
see acres of waving sugar cane 
and field upon field of beautiful 
tropical flowers. A few of the other 
enthralling sights on this lovely 
isle are Waimea Canyon, Kalalau 
Lookout, and the lush, green 
Hanalei Valley. Out hotel is on 
Kalapaki Beach, one of the love- 
liest in the islands, and there will 
be plenty of time to enjoy it. 

There’s so much to see and do 
on Oahu, best known of the is- 
lands, that it’s possible to men- 
tion only a few highlights. We 
will take a full circle tour of the 
island stopping at Blow Hole, Sea 
Life Park, and the Polynesian 
Culture Center with its six native 
villages representing Samoa, 
Tonga, the Maoris of New Zea- 
land, Fii, Tahiti, and Hawaii. 
Natives explain their handicrafts 
and cultures, and all buildings 
are authentic reproductions of 
those found on the South Pacific 
islands. 

On another day we’ll take a 
cruise through Pearl Harbor to 
Battleship Row where the sunken 
USS Utah and USS Arizona 
have been left as a permanent 
memorial to those who lost their 
lives on that infamous day of 
December 7, 1941. 

There’s the International Mar- 
ket Place, the fabulous Ala Moana 
Shopping Center, the Kodak Hula 
Show, Wax Museum, Dole Pine- 
apple Cannery tour, Iolani Palace, 
Punchbowl Crater (site of the 
National Cemetery of the Pa- 
cific), and of course all the at- 
tractions .of famous Waikiki 
Beach! 

Leaving Hawaii, we will fly 
directly to Chicago with home 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


connections from there, but any- 
one wishing to stop on the West 
Coast may make arrangements 
to do so. When you buy your 
ticket, everything is included 
except a few meals in Honolulu, 
which are omitted on purpose so 
you can try some of the interest- 
ing restaurants there. 


Unique Tour! 


Here’s the trip for those who 
are looking for something differ- 
ent — Alaska in the Winter! On 
the way there, we’ll see Yellow- 
stone, Mt. Hood, Mt. Rainier, 
and visit the Boeing Aircraf: 
plant near Seattle. 

The dates for this unusual tour 
are February 6-24, Fur Rendez- 
vous time in Alaska, and the 
celebrated Miners and ‘Trappers 
Ball. We also spend two days in 
Nome, and Alaska Airlines wil! 
provide each of us with complete 
head-to-toe Arctic gear, so we'll 
be “snug as a bug.” Don’t miss 
this chance to see the real Alaskz 
at its scenic, most colorful, friend- 
liest best! 


Other Tours 


If you hurry, you can still sail 
with us to the Caribbean on 
February 7. Our ship will be the 
beautiful SS Raffaello, which 
has every feature imaginable for 
our enjoyment. Ports of call will 
be St. Thomas, Martinique, Cur- 
acao, Grenada, and St. Maarten. 
What a chance to leave winter 
behind for two weeks! 

Imagine five weeks in Paradise! 
This is possible when you join 
our South Pacific Holiday from 
March: 19.0 April 24) Weill 
visit Tahiti, Moorea, Bora Bora, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, Austra- 
lia, Fyi, American Samoa, and 
Hawaii. Write today for the 1l- 
lustrated folder which gives you 
the day-by-day itinerary. 

Six trips to Europe (Southern 
Europe, Scandinavia, Northern 
Europe, Grand Alpine Holiday, 
Spain and Portugal, and our 
Grand European Tour) will 
feature the Passion Play at Ober- 
ammergau, and there’s a seat 
reserved at the Play for every 
person traveling to Europe with 
us in 1970. Send for the Oberam- 
mergau folder now, and _ next 
month we hope to give you de- 
tails about the three spring tours. 

All AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
tours are “all-expense, no-worry” 
vacations, arranged by our travel 
agents, the Travel Service Bureau 
of Needham, Massachusetts. 
Those of you who have traveled 
with us in the past know this 
means perfection in every single 
detail. Fill out the coupon and 
mail it today. We'll be happy ‘o 
send you folders for all the trips 
which interest you. 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


South Pacific Holiday 


Oberammergau Folder. 


Name 
Address 


Caribbean Cruise 


Alaska Winter Wonderland__ 


Springtime in Hawaii__- 


Deep South—Delta Queen 





Zip 


(Please print) 
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Great on 


crabgrass and. 
fall panicum. 
Princep. 


‘This Geigy herbicide for corn is great for the 
control of crabgrass, fall panicum, witcherass and 
other grasses that became a problem late in the 
season. 

And Princep 80W will also clean out most 
other annual grasses and broadleaf weeds with con- 
trol that lasts right through to harvest. This can 
reduce or even eliminate the need to cultivate your 
corn, which lets you do other jobs. 

All it takes is one spray of Princep applied pre- 
plant during seedbed preparation. Or you can 
apply Princep while planting your corn or right 
alter... but before weeds have emerged. You can 
spray Princep in water. Or with liquid nitrogen to 
weed and feed your corn 1n one trip over the field. 

‘Then all you need is moisture to move Prin- 
cep down into the weed root zone and you’ re all set 
for effective, season-long weed control. 

‘This year, take those acres where you’ve been 
having a problem with crabgrass or fall panicum 
and see for yourself how Princep brand of simazine 
herbicide will solve the problem for you. 

If you'd like more information, just write: 
Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, Division of Geigy 
Chemical Corporation, Ardsley, New York 10502. 

Princep by Geigy 








ae 





Sutan 

SS atrasine 
i lets your 
corn 


grow free 


Your corn grows free from most grasses and 
weeds. Free from the growth stress 

weeds cause...free to put down deep, strong 
roots without weeds competing for plant 
food, soil moisture and root growing room. 


Free yourself from the work and expense 

of extra cultivations, possible 

damage to young feeder roots... free yourself 
to do other important farm jobs. 


' Sutan plus atrazine stands alone as the tried 


e and proved grass and weed control 


combination for corn. It effectively controls 


_ the tough grasses and weeds that hold 


back your crop, including nutgrass or nutsedge, 


» foxtails, redroot pigweed, fall panicum, 


ragweed, Johnsongrass seedlings, shattercane, 
crabgrass, smartweed and many others 
that increase your production costs. 


Sutan plus atrazine is easy to use. Apply Sutan 
plus atrazine in water or fluid fertilizer 
and mix it in the soil as you prepare your 


| seedbed...all in one operation. Stauffer dealers 


have printed instructions on how to 
check its compatibility with your fluid fertilizer. 


Because Sutan is mixed in the soil, it’s 
protected against loss from the sun, 

heavy rain and wind erosion. Sutan plus 

atrazine goes to work destroying 

weed seed and seedlings as they sprout 
..before they grow into a problem. 


There’s no need to depend on unpredictable 
rainfall to move the herbicide into the weed 
seed zone. Sutan plus atrazine 

will already be there waiting to control 
grasses and weeds as they sprout. 


Sutan stays on the job right through the 
season, giving you outstanding grass and 
weed control. Used at recommended 
rates, Sutan leaves no harmful residue 
carryover to affect succeeding crops. 


This season, free yourself from work 

and worry...get.your corn off to a fast start, 
produce a bigger, more profitable yield 

in cleaner fields that are easier to harvest. 


See your Stauffer supplier now for Sutan. 
For best results, use Sutan correctly 


| by following label directions carefully. Stauffer 


Chemical Company, Agricultural Chemical 
Division, 299 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10017 


Stauffer 
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International 826 tractor with 700 plow 





Big tractor- 





big buy! 





New 826—priced and powered to give you the best buy 
in the 90-plus hp class. 


Not only is the new International 826 tractor budget-priced, but it 
really hangs in there! Powered by a big 358-cubic-inch diesel to deliver 
tremendous lug-and-last performance. Power-to-weight ratio is ideal with 
hundreds of pounds more built-in (not hung-on) working weight than 
most tractors in this class. 

And with the 826’s standard gear transmission, you’ve got the lowest 
cost way to buy a 90-plus hp* package. Speeds are well spaced—8F and 
4R. When this tractor is equipped with power-shift TA giving 16F, 8k, 
it is still the best buy in its class. 

Naturally, there are a full list of features as standard equipment such 
as hydrostatic power steering, power disc brakes, Dyna-Life clutch, 
adjustable wide front axle, 18.4-34 rear tires, alternator, auxiliary valve 
and manifold, dry-type dual stage air cleaner . . . plus 6-way adjustable, 
thick-padded seat and other famous International features. 

Check out the new 826 at your International dealer. You'll like its 
price, its performance, and your dealer’s personalized financing. 


*Mfr’s est. max. PTO hp. 





INTERNATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT 


» INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY = CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 
First to serve the farmer 


Dyna-Life and International are registered trademarks of International Harvester Company, Chicago 60611. 


Chopping frozen silage from your silo 
walls so your unloader can work is 
one of those thankless, time-consum- 
ing chores. But to get your livestock 
fed, you’ve got to do it from time to 
time. 

But this is just one job a Harvestore 
System can eliminate. Consider its 
top-filling, bottom-unloading feature. 
You’ll never have to climb that silo 
again to move your unloader. 

With a Harvestore automated feeding 


system you can jab a couple of buttons 
and feed is rapidly moved from struc- 
ture to feed bunk. 

A Harvestore unit multiplies landpower 
as well as manpower. Its glass-fused- 
to-steel construction “locks in’? more 
valuable protein and TDN. Lets you 
feed out more of the feed value you 
grow. 


For more information on the Harve- 
store System,.mail the coupon today. 








A. O. Smith HARVESTORE Products, Inc. 
550 W. Algonquin Road, Dept. AA-20 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 


Please send me more information about the HARVE- 
STORE system. (1 
Please send me free of charge the new 40-page full- 
color Forage Brochure. (] 


| crop_______acres. | milk 
feed 





dairy cows. Annually 
beef animals. Annually produce hogs. 




















I’m a HARVESTORE owner . 'm a student 
Name 

Address SOV asta tints oe Si aca 
County Vow eter ee I OCOGe. a sun 
Multiplies is lh 
Manpower Vays 


and Landpower 


Products, inc 
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The information contained herein is general in nature and is drawn from sources deemed to be reliable. 
Any application to a particular farming operation requires the advice of qualified experts 
and is subject to limitations of good management, weather and other conditions present at the individual location. 
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Tests back your practical experience. The time to get clods is when 
you turn them. As you plow. And the effective way to do that is IN THIS ISSUE 
with Midwest Lift-Harrows on your plows. Extra length and spring 
of the Midwest teeth do it. They clout clods. Work fine dirt down. | NORTHEAST FEATURES 
ae = Cut compaction and trips. Editorials ceevsetenestenes 10 
BOO LOr Une xs plbibe ere ~ 929 
Clod clouters! Coil spring Gayway Farm Notes ............... 28 
tecth on Midwest lat-Har- 9} 05 Ars P28 ae - 
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rows give you big advant- 
= ages. They’re 11” long, ¥" | parry & LIVESTOCK 
. big for extra spring - and Doc Mettler Comments _............ 16 
m zing. Lift-Harrows fit 
plows, disks, cultivators. | FARM MANAGEMENT 
See your dealer. — Midwest Personal Farm Experience .... 41 
Industries Inc., Ida Grove, | Dollar Guide 0 31 
Iowa 51445 
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: HOME No one makes a barn cleaner 
Petpet. ite crn 2 a eit ee 42 like Cornell, and no one makes 
“Make Mine Chocolate” Sen ches a link, like the one in the Cornell 
All-America Selections .............. 44 Barn Cleaner. This Is Its Heart 
because it is designed and made 
LIVESTOCK for 3 specific purposes: Efficiency, 
Hog/Beef Enterprises ........... 26 Economy and Dependability. 
Horse Judging Contest 34 
| ; Al VALI Livestock News Lape eri 36 The round, short, welded link 


(not riveted) prevents jamming, 
and breakage—sheds urine and — 
manure better to prevent corro- 
sion. The Cornell link, together 
with the non-slip double tooth 
1 year, $2; 2 drive sprocket; two inch drive 


Published monthly by American Agriculturist, 
Inc. Editorial offices: Savings Bank Building, 
: Ithaca, New York 14850. Address subscription 
i See the most... get top value for your mail to: Box 516, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
| travel dollar on this FOUR ISLAND 


TOUR. It offers the most fun and the 


Subscription prices in U.S.: 
years, $3; 3 years, $4; 4 years, $5; 7 years, 


Travel Anywhere 


fishing . 


most sights to see. Live volcanos... 


pineapple, sugar and coffee growing and 


ranching . . . sport 
. hula dancing .. . 
. ALL THIS 


processing . 
.. surfing. . 


luaus . . . Native Villages . . 


plus a leisurely stay in a fine hotel on 


Hawaii’s famous Waikiki Beach! Make 
your trip to our enchanting 50th state 
with us. See it ALL this spring .. . 
April 18 to May 2, 1970. Rush the 
coupon today for your colorful folder. 


$7.50; all other countries 1 year, $3.50. Second- 
class postage paid at Depew, New York and at 
additional mailing offices. 


POSTMASTER: If undeliverable, please send 
Form 3579 to AA. RNY., Box 516, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 


Advertising Representative, 
Ag Group Twenty Inc. 


Chicago New York 
312/644-5560 212/532-3075 


Member Audit Bureau of 
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paddle; exclusive reverse corner 
idlers, and its fully automatic 
Operation give you, the user, the 
best barn cleaner on the market. 


It would pay you to know more 
about the Cornell Barn Cleaner. 
It would pay you to have one 

.. Write today for more 
information. . 
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the Northeast . and the hard 
winter of 1969-'70 has proved them 
useful for emergency transportation 
of people and materials. 


Photo: Massey-Ferguson 





also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders 





Cornell Manufacturing Company 


Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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All-new 
power 





of the 70's 





S-m-o-o-t-h power shift 


Your first glance at a new 70 series Case trac- 
tor tells you to expect an exciting new concept 
of tractor design. Smoother. Quieter. More 
capable. You will be surprised to see the extra 
work you’ve accomplished by day’s end. 
One big reason: the new power shift! 12 
speeds forward parceled out in 4 ranges with 
8 power shift speeds within each range. The 
action is oil-smooth. Gear speeds overlap so 
perfectly, driving power is continuous. No 
lurching or hesitation! True power shift: no 


free wheeling in any gear. 


Your Case Dealer: 


CONNECTICUT 


> BLOOMFIELD 
Carpenter & Chapman 


EAST HAVEN 


Valerie Equip. Company, Inc. 


| SUFFIELD 
Zera Equipment Company 


MAINE 
» AUBURN 
Wallingford Equip. Co., Inc. 
BANGOR 
| Harold D. Smith & Son, Inc. 
EAST MACHIAS 
Bagley’s Tractor Sales 
| ELIOT 
| East Eliot Garage 
FARMINGTON 
> Porter Equipment, Inc. 
FORT KENT 
Hermon Guimond 
HOULTON 


Hagan Manufacturing Co. 





SCARBOROUGH 

Seacoast Tractor Sales, Inc. 
WEST PERU 

Arthur Porter, Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

ANDOVER 

Andover Tractors, Inc. 
BARRE 

Gauthier Machinery Co., Inc. 
BROCKTON 

Edward G. Walsh Asso. Trust 
CHESHIRE 

Berkshire Power Equip. Co. 
HAVERHILL 

William A. Mears Trust 
ROWLEY 

F. M. Colcord & Son 
SUNDERLAND 

George H. Thurber 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DERRY 
William A. Mears Trust 


Record-breaking economy 


The first of these new engines, in a turbo- 
charged Case 1470, delivered 145 hp at the 
same time it established a world economy 
record for tractors over 39 hp. Open Chamber, 
free-breathing design. Famous Case torque 
characteristic that puts more muscle in power 
as the load gets tougher. Big displacement, 
moderate speed engines. 
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An all-new concept of comfort 


Rubber mountings under the operator’s plat- 
form cushion vibration and noise. A blanket of 
circulating air between transmission and plat- 
form dissipates heat and sound. All power 
controls are on the jet-age console. The big 
17% sq. ft. platform is completely free of ob- 
structions. Hydraulic power brakes. Hydro- 
static steering. And the ultimate: a Case 
custom-built cab—heated, air conditioned 1 
you'd like—roll protection built-in as stand- 
ard equipment. 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION of the model of your choice: 
the 267 cu. in. 770, 336 in. 870, 401 in. 970, 451 in. 1070. Convenient 
Case financing. J 1 Case Company, Racine Wisconsin 53404. 


A major component of fa) Tenneco Inc. 


NEW JERSEY GOUVERNEUR 
FLEMINGTON Jones’ Farm Supplies 
Poniatowski Bro. Equip. Co. HENRIETTA 
NEW YORK Monroe Tract. & Imp. Co., Inc. 
BATAVIA HORSEHEADS 
Geitner Sales & Service S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
CANTON HOWES CAVE 


Forsythe Tractor Sales 


CENTRAL SQUARE 
House Trucking, Inc. 


JOHNSON CITY 


CHATEAUGAY LIVONIA 
B. E. Leach ABSCO Tractor & Imple. Co. 
COLLINS LYNDONVILLE 
Vogtli & Gabel Plummer Sales & Service, Inc. 
DRYDEN MEXICO 
Dedrick’s Equipment Bob Halsey’s Garage 
EAST PALMYRA NEW BERLIN 


Nelson’s Farm Equipment 
NORTH CLYMER 
John Wiggers & Son 


O’Meal Tractor 
FLORIDA 
Florida Equipment Corporation 


FORT COVINGTON OXFORD 
Creighton Equipment Company Oxford Farm Machinery 
FULTONVILLE PENN YAN 


Randall Implements Co., Inc. Keuka Dodge, Inc. 


TERRIFIC DEALS on “30” series Case tractors while the supply lasts! 


Schoharie County Equip. Corp. 


Goodrich Implement Company 


PHELPS 

Phelps Farm Service, Inc. 
PLATTSBURGH 

West End Motors 
PORTLAND 

Liberator’s Tract. Sales & Serv. 
RED HOOK 

Jonmar Associates, Inc. 
SALEM 

Doan’‘s Sales & Service 
SCHAGHTICOKE 

Norman W. Allen 
SCHENECTADY 

Howard F. Getman, Inc. 
SENECA FALLS 

Dinsmore Diesel Service 


SOUTH HARTFORD 


So. Hartford Equip. Co., Inc. 


TULLY 
Northrup Farm Supply 


VALATIE 
Borsh Bro. Farm Equip., Inc. 


WATERTOWN 


Sullivan Con. & Rig. Co., Inc. 
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WELLSVILLE 
Stevens Equipment Company 


YORKVILLE 
Clayville Equipment Corp. 





RHODE ISLAND 


ASHAWAY 
Rhode Island Harvesting Co. 


VERMONT 

BRATTLEBORO 

Furgat Tractor & Equip., Inc. 
BRIDPORT 

Bridport Garage 
ESSEX 

Beauregard’s Equipment 
FERRISBURG 

Hawkins’ Garage 
MONTPELIER 

Clark’s Equipment 
PASSUMPSIC 

McLaren’s, Inc. 
WEST CHARLESTON 

Charleston Garage 





Perhaps you feel you’ve been getting fair contro 
of quackegrass with just one spray of AAtrex® brand of 
atrazine at planting. 

But you haven’t killed off all the underground 
roots. So you get new quack shoots sprouting all the 
time, competing with your corn year after year. | 

A split-spray program with AAtrex eradicates 
-quackegrass, roots and all. Not just for one season, but 
for several years. This is the difference between erad1 
cating quack and just suppressing it. 

‘The big question, of course, is... 
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Does quack 





It calls for two sprays of AAtrex, not 
just one. This means an added trip over 
the field early in the spring, when you're 
busy enough as it Is. 


But think about how quack eradi- 


cation can benefit you, your corn, and the 
other crops in your rotation. 

Yield comparisons show that you 
can average 15 or more extra bushels of 
corn with the split-spray program than 
with just one spray of AAtrex. For silage 
corn, it figures out to a bonus of about 4 


tons more silage per acre with the split- 


spray program. 

Add to this the labor you save for 
other jobs .. . like getting your hay in on 
schedule . . . because you’ll have clean 
corn that won’t have to be cultivated all 
the time. And it will make plowing easier. 

You can even spray AAtrex with 
liquid nitrogen or complete liquid fertil1- 
zer. Do it yourself or have your local cus- 
tom applicator do it for you. 

Also, quackgrass eradication incorn 
can help the other crops, like alfalfa.and 
soybeans, which follow in your rotation. 

Here’s how the split-spray program 
works. Spray 2% lbs. per acre of AAtrex 
broadcast in early spring, 1 to 3 weeks be- 
fore plowing. Then plow. Follow up at 
planting with another 2% lbs. per acre. 

The reason for this split application 
of AAtrex is simple but not widely known. 


The first spray stops the quack from man- 


ufacturing food, and the plants begin to 


eradication pay? 


starve to death. Which is why the first 
spray is made early, before spring plow- 
ing of fields going into corn. 

The second spray is needed to finish 
off the job of killing the quackgrass. So, 
with the roots dead, quackgrass is eradi- 
cated. The AAtrex spray at planting also 
gives effective control of most annual 
grasses and broadleaf weeds right 
through to harvest. 

All you need is moisture or a shallow 
cultivation to move AAtrex into the weed 
root zone. Then you're set. 

Here’s how to handle your rotation 
after you’ve eradicated quackgrass with 
a total of 5 lbs. per acre of AAtrex. Plan 
on following with corn the next year. 

If you’re growing continuous corn, 
one spray each year at the rate to control 
annual weeds and grasses for your soil 
type will keep quack out for good. - 

If you’re rotating to oats-alfalfa or 
soybeans, grow one year of untreated 
corn before going to these other crops. 

So think it over. The split-spray pro- 
eram does require a greater initial invest- 
ment. But all the benefits of eradicating 
quackegrass for two to three years or more 
will return you about $3-$4 for each $1 
invested in AAtrex. 

If you’d like more information, just 
write us. 

Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, Di- 
vision of Geigy Chemical Corporation, 
Ardsley, New York 10502. 


AAtrex by Geigy 


EDITORIALS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





SQUEEZE ON HANDLERS 


Why did Borden’s just up and walk out 
of the retail milk business in the New York 
City area? . 

From whkere I sit, it seems to me a com- 
bination of things: 

1. The prices that any milk handler must 
pay farmers for milk are set by the USDA 
within the framework of Federal Order No. 
2...not much short-run flexibility there: 

2. Spiraling wages have pushed handler 
costs up rapidly and steadily... not only 

-the direct costs of every employee’s wage, 
but also the costs of every other material 
and service purchased. 

3. The markets for milk at the wholesale 
and retail ends are unusually “‘soft” . . . lim- 
iting the opportunity to move retail milk 
prices up enough to cover added costs. 

4. Mayor Lindsay’s Committee on Milk 
Prices has for years beat on milk handlers 
periodically to prove Hizzoner is in the con- 
sumer’s corner. Would that the soft drink 
industry was privileged to have a similar 
watchdog! 

5. Borden’s . . . as well as other national 
dairy companies . . . have diversified their 
businesses as fast as possible. They now 
have a number of opportunities for invest- 
ment of capital that are more profitable 
than dairy products. Anyone who still 
clings to the idea that major milk com- 
panies should carry the burden of milk and 


dairy product promotion should take a les- - 


son from Borden’s action. 

The past year was generally a good one 
price-wise for northeastern dairymen, but a 
tough one for most milk handlers. As a re- 
sult, there are quite a number of dairy 
companies on shaky financial ground... 


some cannot even get the required bond to - 


protect producers, and therefore are opera- 
ting under waivers. 

Since necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, the present situation will hopefully 
force some constructive changes upon the 
industry . . . even as it unfortunately 
squeezes some handlers out of business. 


THE UNMENTIONABLES 


Once upon a time, in a far-off land called 
Organized States, a few people became ob- 
sessed with the idea that they must manage 
the whole world. They signed Management 
Memorandums with dozens of small coun- 
tries, promising to protect their govern- 
ments against all challengers . . . and 
offering to shovel billions of skekels into 
their tottering treasuries. 

Now it came to pass that a tiny nation 
called By Dam became torn by civil war. 
Ignoring all warnings about the hopeless- 
ness of the tactical and social situation in 
this troubled land, the leaders of O.S. be- 
gan to increase the commitment of their 
nation’s warriors to battle there. 

And lo, a wise guy from the West jour- 
neyed by the light of the Lone Star to the 
seat of O.S. government . . . there to sol- 
emnly promise the people that he would 
send no more warriors to the bloody battle- 
fronts across the seas. But he secretly yearn- 
ed to be remembered as a great fighter, and. 
later was to vow that his warriors would 
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nail the collective-hide of By Dam to his 
trophy wall. 

Alas! His people were not committed to 
a war whose purpose remained unclear, 
and in which its warriors were encouraged 
to die, but not allowed to win. A new 
leader arose who promised disengagement 
at all reasonable speed from a task made 
impossible by self-imposed limitations. 

Meanwhile, the collective guilt of the 
O.S. populace . . . and a general uneasiness 
about the conflict .. . grew month by 
dreary month. It lay like a crushing burden 
of sticks upon the backs of the people. 

One day a great hue and cry arose across 
the land because O.S. warriors were ac- 
cused of wantonly killing civilians. Eagerly, 
the disenchanted among the people laid 
hold of the guilt sticks upon their own 
backs . . . and began to beat the warriors 
with them. “Criminals,” they shouted, “‘it 


‘ 1s you alone who are to blame for this dis- 


1? 


mal mess 
Having unburdened their guilt by some- 
thing their chief headshrinkers called 
“transferral,” they proceeded joyfully to 
more pleasant things . . . riding in their 
luxurious chariots to watch teams of 11 
gladiators fight each other at the Coliseum. 
The drivers of those chariots committed 
55,000 fatal atrocities against civilians each 
year...charged by the populace, of 
course, as the fault of the chariot-makers. 
Meanwhile, the legions continued to fight 
their lonely battles upon the frontiers of 
the empire .. . largely ignored by the ma- 
jority of their countrymen, and condemned 
by the rest. By choice, they would never 
have set foot in this baffling and dangerous 
nation ... the political processes set in 
motion by the very people who now con- 
demned them had forced them here. 
Echoing down across the years came the 
thoughtful appraisal of a tough warrior 
whose battle-hardened armies had once laid 
waste the heartland of half the O.S. nation. 
With three words, he had summed it up, 
“War is hell!” 
It is indeed. 


UNCHANGING HUMAN NATURE 


Famous historians Will and Ariel Durant, 
in their book “The Lessons of History,” 
make these comments: 

“Hereditary inequalities breed social and 
artificial inequalities; every invention or 
discovery is made or seized by the excep- 
tional individual, and makes the strong 
stronger, the weak relatively weaker, than 
before.” 

“Even when repressed, inequality grows; 
only the man who is below the average in 
economic ability desires equality; those 
who are conscious of superior ability de- 
sire freedom; and in the end superior abil- 
ity has its way.” 

Reading these words, I mused upon their 
application to the agricultural scene. Could 
it be, I pondered, that they explain in part 
the riptides of controversy between some 
farm groups...and even within farm or- 
ganizations? 

Most of the members of some farm or- 
ganizations tend to be innovators, success- 
ful managers, able to move aggressively to 
take advantage of opportunity. Thus, the 
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if zebras maraud through his crops period 


organization promotes freedom of individ. 
ual action...a climate in which the ma 
jority of its membership thrives, both phil. 
osophically and financially. 

Other organizations seem to attract a 
higher percentage of folks with less econo. 
mic abilify...which is no reflection on 
their character... but does mean they are 
less able to manage profitably. Such or 
ganizations generally seek the benefits of 
massive farm subsidy programs that tend 
to level the incomes of all farmers to a 
common denominator. Furthermore, they 
sometimes seek punitive laws or regulations 
that would handicap the bigger farmer . ., 
“to cut him down to size.” 

Another comment made by these life. 
long students of the sweep of human his. 
tory is this, “Nothing is clearer in history 
than the adoption by successful rebels o 
the methods they were accustomed to con 
demn in the forces they deposed.” 

Could this be the basic human natur 
that always challenges cooperatives, for in 
stance, as they grow in size... and leader 
ship becomes further removed from direct 
contact with the people they serve? Could 
this be the foundation for subtle... but 
very real... policy shifts in the maturing 
process of fledgling organizations like the 
National Farmers Organizations? 

What’s your opinion? - 
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HOLD EVERYTHING! 


“Conservation” to some means freezing 
the status quo... figuring out how much 
of some natural resource exists, and then 
fighting to preserve it. Their favorite indoor 
sport is to divide known reserves of some 
resource ...coal, for instance... by the 
number of people projected to be in the 
world by. 1985, and then gloomily pre: 
dicting the year when all coal supplies 
will be exhausted. 

Many of the preservation-conservationists 
I meet are in the upper crust in terms 0 
income. Their material standards of liv: 
ing, they subconsciously believe, will not 
deteriorate one whit if what they call “ex- 
ploitation of natural resources” is stopped 
...less timber cut... pesticides abolished 
... publicly owned grazing areas restricted 
to wildlife instead of beef cattle. 

As for Africa, these folks decry the kill. 
ing of wild animals. . . especially sinct 
that practice cuts down the game available 
for safari fun. But the typical African need) 
more food, and can’t grow it successfully 


cally. 

It seems to me that conservation at its 
best means wise use of natural resources on 
behalf of people generally. It should not be 
a semi-sacred tool for an individual to ust 
in freezing the dynamics of society afte! 
he has personally achieved the rung of the 
economic ladder to which he aspires. 


HAIRY BUSINESS 


Some folks get very agitated about 4 
common sign of youthful rebellion . . . mas- 
culine long hair and fuzzy faces. 

Before you work up a head of steam, 
though, consider the case of one Joseph 
Palmer, who moved to Fitchburg, Massa: 
chusetts in 1830. Because the style at the 
moment was clean-shaven faces, he was 
given a very rough time about his long 
beard. He lived long enough, though, to 
see nearly all men wearing beards befor¢ 
his death in 1875! 

We tend to forget that “brush” hair 
cuts were once symbols of youthful self 
assertion ... and may very well be so agai 
when this hairy generation has becom 
The Establishment! 
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These giants at the Woodridge plant can each haul 23 tons of feed at 





a trip, and unload in less than an hour at poultry farms. 


These Giants 


WORK FOR CHICKEN FEED 


» Inter County Farmers Coop- 
erative Association, Inc., one of 
the largest poultry feed mixers 
jand distributors in the Northeast, 
whas served 100 chicken farms 
jwithin a 75-mile radius of Wood- 
ridge, New York, since 1935. 
Through subsidiaries, Inter 
County now manufactures and 
exports feed, styrene-foam egg 
‘cartons, and allied products out- 
side the country...as well as 
Operating its own egg produc- 
tion facility as a marketing and 
research aid. 

But the major business on 
mwhich the Cooperative is based 
us chicken feed. And to formu- 
jlate this feed, Inter County pur- 
ichases corn from the Allentown, 
WPennsylvania area...and meal 
‘from central Ohio grain elevators. 
‘These ingredients are shipped by 
rail to within 30 miles of Wood- 
ridge, where the hopper cars are 
junloaded into conventional trail- 
yers for transfer to the mixing 
pplant. 

In response to the recent 


“chicken population explosion”’ 
on the farms, mushrooming costs 
of labor and feed transportation, 
and lack of storage facilities, the 
company began purchasing 23- 
ton-capacity Butler trailers, re- 
ports superintendent of trans- 
portation Fred Helm. 


Unloading 


With these pressure-differen- 
tial trailers, loading and un- 
loading is accomplished quickly. 
Air-operated controls direct the 
flow, and loading is complete 
in 10 minutes. 

Unloading the trailers takes 
45 minutes for all 23 tons at 
some of the newest farm instal- 
lations. In some instances, such 
as the Swan Lake farm of Sidney 
and Nina Ziegler, the feed must 
be blown as far as 70 feet up- 
ward into a storage bin. 

Just one more example of the 
innovative approaches to the 
gigantic materials-handling job 
facing the sizable production 
units of modern farming! 


The Song of the Lazy Farmer 


ee 


TS TAA TT 





Mirandy once was fond of pets, 
but with each passing year she gets 
less patient with the mischief that 
1s often done by dog or cat. For in- 
Stance, Rover used to be okay with 
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her as well as me; but now a harm- 
less little trick will make her grab a 
broom or stick.and use a thousand 
words to say the pooch must go with- 
out delay. The poor mutt might do 
nothing more than scatter knitting 
on the floor or barely get a snarling 
start at pulling her rag rug apart 
before she’s screaming into sight de- 
manding he be shot tonight. 

There’s no use arguing, of course, 
I'd only be unheard and hoarse; so 
I just nod my head and smile and 
send the dog to hide awhile; Mirandy 
soon ‘calms down and then the pup 
can show his head again. But even 
if she stayed irate, I’d never follow 
her mandate; why, Rover is this 
man’s best friend, he’ll stay right 
here until the end. That hound’s the 
only person here from whom I never 
need to fear a sassy word or plain- 
tive guff about how I don’t work 
enough; he’s treated me, throughout 
his life, much kindlier than has my 
wife. 








Mes 


Bay ae 








TERRAMYCIN 


Nj 0 for 
=» & mastitis 
ee _ | RAT 15 straight years. 
—— & because it works. 


Terramycin® for 
Mastitis fights as 


many susceptible 
organisms as any 

made with 
potent Prolin® 


drug possibly can. 

Fast, effective udder 
coverage equally 
important in dry cows. 

Highly effective method 

of ridding your farm of 

profit-eating rodents. 

Combination of 2 active 


A PFIZER 
‘BEST BUY’! 
ingredients causes rats 
and mice to hemorrhage 


CAUTION: Do not use milk for food during 

treatment or for 96 hours (8 milkings) 
after last treatment. 

internally. Effective, yet 

relatively safe around 

farm animals. 








There’s only one 


COMBIOTIC 


...and only Pfizer makes it! 


Don’t accept substi- 
tute penicillin-strep- 


t i tables. 
A PFIZER Here's the largest 

] his Ini re fe et i ore 
ee 10, 100, and 500-cc. 
Vials. 


CAUTION: Do not administer within 30 days 
of slaughter to animals to be used for food. 


SU ae 


Massage inflamed, congested 
oO udders right after calving. 











Also soothes chapped teats, 


xt ep s treats minor wounds. 
— Pfizer 


UDDER ‘1.50 
TON E° 1-Ib. can 


SUPER 


MASTITIS FIGHTER 


per syringe oF 


Pfizer Super Mastol® 
contains five active 
ingredients! Four 
antibiotics for broad- 
range treatment. 
Hydrocortisone to 
reduce inflammation. 


Be prepared for serious 
health problems. 


Use Terramycin® Inject- 

able Solution for a wide 

range of emergencies. 

Goes to work in min- 

Utes: Brand: sp ecireyt: 

No mixing or refrigera- 

tion. Also in 200- and (Pfizer) 
500-cc. vials. 


2,79 


CAUTION: Do not use milk for food during 
treatment or for 96 hours (8 milkings) after 
last treatment. Discontinue treatment at 
least 10 days before slaughter. 









| op 


CAUTION: Do not use milk for food 
during treatment or for 72 hours 
(6 milkings) after last treatment. 





All prices shown are 
manufacturer's 


ANIMAL HEALTH suggested retail 
cic eee 


FULL SERVICE faa 


PPLIER Keo» 


C Take time to observe 
label directions on 
all animal health 


products. 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
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Want to improve your rate of gain? Get a 94 hj 
John Deere 4020! Na ag le ae ot ia 


And it makes those speedy gains in terms thal 
a livestock man can appreciate: a 4020 can} 
get bigger work output from smaller, less cof 
equipment sizes. A 4020 operating in the 5-to 
oV2-mph range can plow more acres per day} 
with five 16’s than with six 16’s in the 3-to-4! 
range. That’s because the 4020 is engineer} 





Gcliver its most productive power with 
ipment loads that can be handled at 
eds above 4Y2 mph. 
And the 4020 offers all the features needed 
Naintain those faster working speeds through 
ing field conditions. A Power Differential 
tk you engage and disengage on the go. 
ower Weight-Transfer Hitch that instantly 
automatically delivers a traction assist, 
€N needed, working drawn tools. Or Power 
Ni-Wheel Drive you can switch on, non-stop, 
“Up to 20-percent boost in traction plus a 


big boost in steering control. 

Because a 4020 polishes off fieldwork faster, 
you'll have more time for weighing stock on 
feed, vaccinating, record-keeping, and other 
management jobs that boost rate of gain and 
income. 

Give a 4020 a time trial on your farm. Your 
John Deere dealer will arrange the trial run and 
supply convenient financing plans. 


Sle] ai esi 


John Deere Design, Dependability, and Dealers make the difference 





BUSH BEANS 
Oe oink tee acces are | F ULERYIMAIN FORD BLUE 
HERE 


RARRIS SUS enor ir ey cre 
Blue Lake Pole Beans. Brittle tender pods, rich 

gardens DETECTING blood spots in x4 

= FREE 1970 CATALOG | 22: mvs cater the ees | ee 


flavor, practically fiberless. Heavy crops on spread- 
ing bush vines. An ideal green snap bean for home 





84 pages of illustrations and straight-forward descrip- ALBANY 
tions of the finest of vegetables and flowers. sing, reports Cornell University Fretto Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
Se ey : JOSEPH HARRIS CO.. INC poultry specialist O. F. John- AMSTERDAM 
2? S Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
BUSH BLUE LAKE 274 16 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 drew, Jr. ARCADE 


Basing his recommendations Larry Romance 


on the results of a two-year study AVON 
Clark & Riter Ford Tractor 
aimed at finding ways to identi- BAINBRIDGE 


fy the quality- lowering blood Bainbridge Tractor Sales Inc. 


BEDFOR 
spots more efficiently, Johndrew pe oe ee 


2 ial says that poultrymen should: BERGEN | 
Clark & Riter Ford Tractor & 
1. Cool eggs before the blood Eaiinene Ce. tne. 
spot detection operation ... un- CLARENCE CENTER 


Cain’s Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
CROPSEYVILLE 

Brown’s Garage, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 


= F less there are definite economic Togs Bt es tc: 
Facts First! packing eggs without pre-cooling. 


CORTLAND 
advantages in processing and 
For expansion or replacement of equipment, the PATZ Consider market requirements 


MATERIAL HANDLING REPORT is a comprehensive source before making this decision. BONES Inc. 
of ae ee oe neh Te aca Paes bs 2. Use blood spot detectors, not BundeackiBtses 
printing, this fully revised, up-dated and expanded newspap : Seal 
is filled with planning ideas, suggested layouts, machinery jee oy are for ce os Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 
specifications and capabilities relating to barn and feedlot. tection efficiency if eggs are ELLENBURG DEPOT 
be processed without pre- -cooling ieptee: Garage 
. that is, if the operation is ERO Fara Thacice Sales Ie. 
big enough to warrant the cost FAIRPORT 


Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 


of additional detection equip- set Ee 
Ment: Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 


Latest Improveme ents in 3. ‘Thoroughly train sures Wee ee 
ountain Sales, Inc. 

| Material Handling Equipment | Revised of detection equipment . - pro- GOOveRNEE 

PATZ CIRCL): PREDER BITS = Bene intl Sole: 
ee96= | Edition cedures and much of the. equip CanNGHite 

: ment now in use leave much to Moores’ Garage 
wy HICKSVILLE, Li. 

be desired. Malvese Tractor 


Exception | JAMESVILLE 





ne 7 = Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
Perhaps you want to increase manure handling or manure Although pre-cooling eggs Cae De ae 

: 3 : Jae 
storage Wega & or to ee your cattle bee Elyse proved better than processing ebea Renee orp. 
or simply to replace equipment in your operation. This large, bacrlack 
28-page REPORT, with its many pictures, illustrations and year Goo from the standpoint 
descriptions, clearly demonstrates the numerous material 





LITTLE VALLEY 


of blood spot identification, more Apnes Wractone iradlonent Corp. 














handling steps involved and the rugged Patz equipment “small blood spots’ were eae y PING Stan MANOR 
designed to perform those tasks with speed and economy. | | fied in eggs that were processed eee es Gog ine 
From the tripod used to lift a Patz unloader before filling warm. Johndrew doesn’t consider sn tes piector Sales Ine. 
silo to an above-ground controlled manure storage system, this Ho important an exception, Morey’ ea aruchay Galne eSennes 
versatile Patz equipment can be adapted to your layout and since ‘‘total blood spots” and MATTITUCK 
specifications. Find out how it can cut your operating costs “large blood spots” are the most Island Ford Tractor 
while saving you hours of labor. MONTGOMERY 
es important categories from the WW Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
Before making any equipment decisions, send for your FREE consumer standpoint. ONEONTA 
Cc right away! Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
opy right away He points out that blood spot PALATINE BRIDGE 
detection is a matter of econom- eee Tractor Sales 
pibace.cend’a FREE copy cite ics. Since each production and Newark Tractom ine: 
JATZ MATERIAL HANDLING REPORT marketing situation differs, he Fae ie. 
Pound, Wisconsin 54161 4nd planning guide. advises each poultryman to study - SENNAVEN 
aie his particular situation carefully Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement, Inc 
Ear before deciding which treatment rene 
ADDRESS Peru Farm Centers, Inc. 
Sembee TSA: Casa) Minar eats al eR Oc Fe to use. PORT JERVIS 
TOW Nese te a STARE ee IB ie If there are few blood spots . es S Equipment Co, 
PHONE 22 lramean C] owner CJ manager El student and few complaints from buyers Foote Tractor & Implement Co. 
DEPT AA20_ I'm interested in specific literature on the machines checked: or consumers . . . pre-cooling esr rie ae De caiad 
C Barn Cleaner C Silo Unloader Ci Material Movers might very well be skipped. On REXFORD 
Oo Manure Stacker C) Manure Spreader the other hand, if market losses Droms Tractor & Implement Co. 
Cattle Feeders: CO Circular C0 Straight Line Manger RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
are higher than the amount Springer’s, Inc. 
saved by skipping the pre-coolin SHERIDAN 
a PP 8 P 8 Pagano Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
treatment, it’s better to pre- -cool. SODUS 
NEW GROUND COVER De Hondt Tractor & Implement 
Be Safe — Buy 25 CROWNS—covers 100 sq. ft. ..$ 4.00 SYRACUSE 


De Veau Ford Tractor, Inc. 


AG TRONIC 50 CROWNS—covers 200 sq. ft $ 7.50 &y 
2 100 CROWNS—covers 400 sq. ft. ..$14.00 : WEEDSPORT 
DECAL or STEEL at YOUR DEALERS CROWNVETCH — perennial ground cover — Flowers De Veau Ford Tractor Inc. 
: : June til frost. Beautiful, hardy, no mowing. Grows {o> y 
AG-TRONIC, inc. ae 12”-18” any climate, sun or partial shade. Chokes t WOODHULL 
weeds, resists droughts. Postpaid planting time. Symond’s Ford Service 
oe a, ae No C.O.D. FREE COLOR CATALOG 
‘ t 5 i 
orld’s Larges anufacturer IMUSSER| an ERO ‘ NEW JERSEY 
\ BRIDGETON 
i YEAH. YeaH « Leslie G. Fogg, Inc. 
FAIRFIELD 
Caldwell Tractor & Equipment Inc. 
FREEHOLD 
Shore Tractor Co. 
PRINCETON 
Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE 
Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
juicy with a superb tangy flavor, and our customers WASHINGTON 









HARRIS SEEDS 


YOU WON’T BELIEVE IT! 


Until you’ve tasted Harper Hybrid, you’ll never be- 
lieve a muskmelon could be so good. It’s sweet and 


say it’s the most delicious melon they’ve ever grown. Smith Motor Co., In 


A true hybrid, early, vigorous, and a heavy yielder. 


rox” FREE 1970 CATALOG 


84 pages of illustrations and straight-forward 
descriptions of the finest of vegetables and flowers. 


SHEARING 
EXHIBIT 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SAYRE 
Ben Van dusen Machinery Sales 







JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
Rochester, N. Y. 14624 oligo 
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HARPER HYBRID MUSKMELON 17 Moreton Farm 
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Doc Mettler Comments On: 
SL eT 


BARN VENTILATION 


DID the snow crunch under 
your boots this morning as you 
went to the house for breakfast 
after milking, or did you slip and 
slide in mud and slush? Depend- 
ing on what your answer is, your 
veterinarian could give you a 
fair guess as to what would hap- 
pen if your herd came down with 
a respiratory disease. 





Of course, he’d take a lot of 
other factors into consideration 
too, but these would be con- 


stants. The weather... and its 
relation to the availability of 
oxygen to animals...has as 


much to do with the outcome of 
a respiratory infection in a herd 
as any other single factor. The 
more we confine and shelter ani- 


mals, the more the weather 
affects their health. 

Last summer, I visited more 
than a dozen enclosed free-stall 
dairy barns in Michigan and 
Wisconsin. First let me explain 
what I mean by enclosed free- 
stall housing. These are complete 
dairy installations all under one 
roof. Cows are in free stalls and 
are fed and milked without ever 
leaving the enclosed area of the 
building. 

There are two major types, 
one insulated and the other a 
so-called cold barn; both have 
identical floor plans. In both 
types cows are protected from di- 
rect sun, wind, rain and snow. 
In the cold housing, the tempera- 
ture inside the barn is the same 


as the outside... whereas in the 
insulated barn the body tempera- 
ture of the cows is supposed to 
keep the temperature at least 
above freezing. As you can 
imagine, constructing an insu- 
lated barn costs far more than a 
cold barn. 


Ventilation 


The biggest problem with the 
insulated barn is the ventilation, 
Even with a cold barn, if you 
close the sides so there is not free 
air movement, moisture drips 
from the under side of the roof 
so badly that it literally rains in- 
side. According to Dr. James 
Boyd, Michigan State Univer- 
sity agricultural engineer, if the 
average mean temperature of the 


three coldest winter months is 
nat a above five degrees there is no 
need for insulation. 

Other than the coldest part of 
Maine, no place in the Northeast 
is that cold. Yes, it goes below 
five degrees, but the mean tem- 

- perature (halfway between high- 
est and lowest) is not as low as 
five degrees. 

at Cows’ teats will freeze if they 
are turned out into a cold north 
wind to feed at a bunker imme- 
diately after milking, or when 
distended with “cake” at fresh- 
ening. However, these enclosed 
barns are protected from the 
wind on two or three sides and 
teat freezing is not a problem. 


Heated Parlors 


Milking parlors and milkrooms 
are heated in these set-ups (and 
in extremely hot areas I under- 
stand parlors are air-conditioned). 
Electric heating cable mats 
under the floor, put in when the 
concrete is poured, keep these 
heated areas dry and comfort- 
able. These same mats are now 
used with good results in con- 
crete floors of stalls where baby 
calves are kept. 

Many people believe that the 
main reason some farmers want 
to insulate barns is because of 
their own comfort, and this may 
be true. I believe that the cow 
in the cold barn is comfortable if 
she is dry and out of the wind. 
Certainly a cow can’t talk to tell 
us when she is comfortable, but 
if she produces well and eats well 
I believe she is comfortable. 

When there is a change in 
weather, making an_ insulated 
barn damp and the air foul, 


Everything’s here. 


Horse rations and vitamins, aerosol 
‘coat-conditioner, hoof aid, tack and 
all the rest. For instance: 


Feeds needs. No hay. Horses like the 
pelleted form, the pellets stay 
fresh longer; also pelleting makes 


the feed easier to handle. 


AGWAY CHAMPION is a high- a 
protein ration. Fed with hay, 

it develops strong bones and 

muscles in foals, weanlings, and 
yearlings. On CHAMPION, the 

mature horse stays in good 

condition during periods of 

hard work and training. 


AGWAY TONE is a pelleted vitamin, 
mineral, and high-protein 
supplement for colts, mares in foal, 
stallions in season, and for horses 
whose nutritional requirements 

are critical. lt supplies the 
nutritional elements lacking in 
‘simple oat-based feeding programs. 


AGWAY TRIM with Mirra-Coat® is a 
partially pelleted feed to be fed 
with hay. Contains the correct level 
of protein for growing colts and 
fillies and for brood mares. 
Calcium, phosphorus and trace 
minerals are included. Also 
vitamins A, D, and selected B 
vitamins. TRIM is reinforced with 
Mirra-coat to develop and maintain 
a healthy, pliable skin, as well as 

a sleek prize-winning coat. 


©Mirra-Coat is a product of the 
Borden Company. 










—— 


AGWAY CHOICE is a complete 
horse and pony ration. Alfalfa and 
beet pulp, built into each pellet, 
supply all the roughage a horse 


Fa 


ou ? 
# §on AND GET Vy, Re cows drop in production. Is this 
yr Oy not then a sign of discomfort? 
cO ee | Se: ‘A gn 
OX & Cr® Extreme cold, extreme heat and 
a ie ? Horseman’s Almanac mee a smog conditions that we see dur- 
oy ¢ Box 1333 O ing inversions can cause an in- 
Health and comfort products 4 Agway Inc. Vz r sulated barn to be damp and foul 


Syracuse, N. Y. 13201 unless it is extremely well venti 











the roof is left off at the ridge so 
that warm damp air has a way 
out. 





list of products for your horse. 


Agway maintains a full stock of additional products : 

to keep your horse healed and happy and good-looking. ‘ a Please reserve a copy of 1 \ oe ea b i h 
AU nous Habeaon'© mimanad f Horseman's Almanac* entilating a barn big enoug 
For complete, up-to-date information on horses, get i i I to house and feed 5 eared 
Agway’s brand-new Horseman’s Almanac, First Aid - i \ Name i ri PS cattle fs free stalls e 
Guide and Supply Catalog. Contains a monthly unks 1S an almost iImpossibi¢ 
analysis of Northeastern horse habits, tips on buying, te Street or RFD i task. In the cold barn not only 
selling and raising. Each chapter has vital horse-health and 4 1 q are one or two sides left open, 
effective first-aid information. Also contains a complete 1 1 Post Office a i 


3 x State Zip q q 
Make it easy on yourself. Everything you need for your. ni becont toyed ete zonnae l 





horse is at Agway. Let Agway help you work out the first printing comes off the 
a complete care program. 4 Re i a Health Question 
HORSE & PONY FEEDS & SERVICES ’ Agwa q On each of the farms that |! 
: y 4 ly i es visited, and at many other farms 
t — | We ee all (Continued on page 17) 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


Paul Welcher and _ his son, 
Frank, run a farm near Newark, 
New York, that has been in the 
family for around 150 years. 

When you know that Frank, 
now 21, is finishing his studies 
at the State University at Alfred 
in February you might question 
how much work he does on the 
farm. The answer is that he is 
taking three years to complete a 
two-year course so he can be at 
home in the spring and the sum- 
mer. Before that ... while in 
high school... he helped morn- 
ings, nights, and during vaca- 
tions. 

The farm, now 250 acres... 
gradually increased from the orig- 
inal 70...has 35 Guernseys, 
mostly registered. When Frank 


Mettler..... 
(Continued from page 16) 


with similar type barns, I have 
asked this question, “Have you 
been troubled with shipping 
fever or other respiratory dis- 
ease?” The farmers with insu- 
lated barns told me they had 
the same troubles they once had 
in their older conventional 
barns. The farmers with cold 
barns either had no trouble... 
or if they did experience respira- 
tory disease, it was mild, causing 
no serious problem. 

There is discomfort to man in 
the cold barn, and on occasion 
when a cow has calving problems 
or other trouble in the cold area 
of the barn on a cold morning, 
a man is apt to wish he’d never 
heard of a cold barn. However, 
these things only affect a single 
animal and a man can dress 
warmer. 

The respiratory diseases affect 
the whole herd, and can put a 
farmer out of business if they 
get out of hand. As mentioned in 
previous articles, a hospital area 
...and a freshening area with 
manure pack, instead of free 
stalls...are an absolute neces- 
sity in any free stall operation. 


Medicines 


True, today we do have vac- 
cines against most of the virus 
diseases, and we have antibiotics 
that help against the bacterial 
respiratory diseases, but they are 
not substitutes for good sanita- 
tion and hygiene in disease pre- 
vention. Good hygiene includes 
fresh, clean air. 

Ventilation is only one aspect 
of the disease prevention picture 
in modern dairying. If you are 
planning any change in your cat- 
tle housing, ask your veterinarian 
to give you his opinion on where 
the hospital area should be and 
what type of freshening area he 
Suggests. 

He sees and works in all sorts 
of barns in the worst weather 
conditions. His advice will be 
valuable because he has nothing 
to sell, but has a sincere desire 
to see you run a successful dairy 
operation. His success in prac- 
tice is dependent on your success 
as a dairy farmer. 
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puts full time on the farm, the 
business will be -expanded by 
building an addition on the 
dairy barn and increasing the 
herd to around 60 milkers. 


Less. Corn 


The Welchers feed less corn 
silage and more hay than some 
dairymen. They have been using 
a pelleted dairy ration with 20 
percent protein, and milk pro- 
duction has increased over the 
past 2 years. Iwo years ago, they 
tried feeding more corn silage 
but weren’t satisfied with milk 
production. 


An innovation here is the use 
of a liquid high-protein supple- 
ment purchased from the local 
Agway store. It’s called “LPS” 
(Liquid Protein Supplement) and 
has 33 percent of protein. It’s 
a mixture of molasses, urea, and 
phosphoric acid...fed from a 
drum with a roller which the 
cows lick. The tanks hold a ton 
and are furnished on lease by 
the supplier. 


Balance Ration 


Experiments conducted over 
the past 7 years indicate that 
cows tend to balance their own 
ration by consuming more or 
less of the supplement, depend- 
ing on the quality of the rough- 


age. On the Welcher farm, it is 
expected that the protein con- 
tent of the grain ration may be 
dropped to 14 or 16 percent. 

At present, only part of the 
corn is put in the silo, the rest 
is picked and sold along with 
what small grains are produced. 
The herd goes on pasture in the 
spring, hopefully the last of 
April. Beginning in early June, 
hay (mostly alfalfa) is chopped 
... later Sudax is grown, chop- 
ped, and fed in outdoor bunks. 

Frank is definitely planning 
to return to the farm, which will 
be operated without hired help. 
When the herd is increased, an- 
other silo will be erected and 
silage is likely to be fed in place 
of green chopping. —H.L.C. 


i ) 
SURGE...the accent is on YOU 





Wherever you may be there’s a Surge Dealer with a concern for 
the profitability of your dairy business. 


Babson Bros. Co. and Surge Dealers have adopted the slogan, 
SURGE... the accent is onYOU.The purpose is to emphasize 
Surge’s interest and dedication to profitable dairying. 


Accenting you through route service. As a regular stop on your 
Surge Dealer's service route, you have information and products 
available for your every dairy neéd. Sanitizers, detergents, infla- 
tions, brushes and other Surge products for all your dairy needs 
are included in the Route Service vehicle. He offers a truckload 
of service every time he stops. 


Accenting you with quality, dependable equipment. Surge 
milking systems are designed with you and your cows in mind. 


Features like stable vacuum at the teat end, positive vacuum 
shut-off at each quarter as the teat cup is removed, and famous 
tug-and-pull action have made Surge the standard of compari- 
son in milking. And if you‘re looking for innovations in milking, 
or for new ideas in modern dairy design your Surge Dealer is 
the man to see. 

Accenting you with specialized training. Preventive mainte- 
nance keeps your milking system operating. Your Surge Dealer 
is a milking systems specialist. With periodic checks he can 
often help you avoid the major repair job. But when an emer- 
gency does arise, his inventory of replacement parts and broad 
background of technical and practical experience makes him a 
good man to know. . 

We mean it when we say SURGE...the accent is on YOU. 


SURGE 


BABSON BROS. CO., OAK BROOK, ILLINOIS 
BABSON BROS. CO., (Canada) LTD., PORT CREDIT, ONTARIO 
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_ Fruit Markets — New Jersey fruit 
growers recently established two 
new retail markets. The Battle- 
view Orchards operation, owned 
by Norman T. Applegate, is 
between county highway 522 and 
New Jersey 33, on Wemrock 
Road, Freehold. Apples and 
peaches are the basic commodi- 
ties here... but cider, smoked 
meats, cheese, eggs and pota- 
toes are also sold. Doughnuts, 
machine-made in view of cus- 





The Gehl 300 Chopper. Nine knives 
chop uniformly and throw material into 
the torage box with one motion. 


11-70 
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tomers, sell well. Citrus is also 
available, and a complete line 
of jellies. 

Exit 8A off the New Jersey 
Turnpike will take you right to 
highway 535 and the Orchard- 
side Farm Market one mile 
north of Cranbury, operated by 
Ted and Joy Barclay. Apples, 
peaches, pears and _ nectarines 
are the basic fruits, but they 
also. have cider; «citrus, “jellies 
and cheese. 


Grape Harvest — Seventy-five 
mechanical harvesting machines 
were used to harvest grapes of 
members of the National Grape 
Co-operative Association during 
the 1969 season. National esti- 


Because the Gehl 600 Chopper 
has no feed-in apron, it is 3 feet 
shorter. The result—greater ma- 
neuverability. Greater dependa- 
bility too... there are fewer mov- 
ing parts. 

With Gehl’s 600, your crops 
meet the rugged cylinder/screen 
first. Six 21 inch knives whirl at 
1,000 RPM. Material is short- 
chopped instantly. 

Gehl’s 600’s cylinder has three 
steel headers bracing the knives 

. an extra one in the center 


mates that as much as 80 percent 
of the 1970 grape crop will be 
harvested mechanically. 


Waxing Apples — New trend in 
the fruit packing industry is wax- 
ing apples to improve: appear- 
ance, reduce shrinkage and delay 
yellowing. Already a widespread 
practice among Western apple 
packers, waxing is being adopted 
by a growing number in the East. 

Tests by University of Massa- 
chusetts plant scientists during 
the 1968-69 season showed that 
waxing distinctly improved the 
overall appearance, reduced 
shrinkage under adverse condi- 
tions, and delayed shriveling of 
McIntosh and Richared Deli- 





where the stress is greatest. The 
3 inch diameter main shaft is 
solid steel. All screens reverse 
for longer life, edges stay keen, 
providing the short-chop you 
want. 

Important about any Gehl 
Chopper, the Gehl reputation 
comes with it. More information? 
Write Rolain Scharbarth, Dept. 
2B-11, The Gehl Company, West 
Bend, Wisconsin 53095 (please 
note if student), or ask your Gehl 
dealer for a demonstration. 


GEHL 





cious, but not Golden Delicious. 
It also delayed yellowing of Mc- 
Intosh. 

Disadvantages: increased gloss- 
iness made imperfections (such as 
bruising) show up more, and too- 
heavy applications of the wax 
were apt to cause fermentation 
and off-flavors of the fruit. 


= 


Rootstocks — Extension fruit 
agent Richard Norton, serving 
New York’s Orleans and Monroe 
counties, has test plantings of 
more than 10,000 trees in com- 
mercial orchards of the area. As 
examples, Francis Kirby of Al- 
bion is growing an_ ultra-high 
density planting of EM IX (1000- 
1200 trees per acre). Sodoma 
Brothers, Brockport, are seeing 
“fantastic yields and growth” in 
young trees with various scion 
rootstock combinations set in 
1963. 

James Austin, Hamlin, has a 
block of sweet cherries where 
North Star was used as an inter- 
stem on Mahaleb and Mazzard 
rootstocks, set in 1966 and ’67 
...as well as apple trees with 
EM IX and EM 26 rootstocks. 
Joe Willmes, Penfield, is grow- 
ing an espalier planting of EM 
IX on wire. 

Norton’s address is Farm and 
Home Center, 249 Highland 
Avenue, Rochester, New York 
14620. 


Shakedown — Thinning fruit 
trees with a mechanical trunk 
shaker appears to be a promising 
new method of reducing thinning 
time and cost for the fruit grow- 
er. Tests now under way at the 
University of California show 
that the potential ease and speed 
of shaker thinning would make 
it possible for a few machines 
to thin large acreages of peaches, 
plums and apricots, though hand 
or pole thinning would be neces- 
sary to complete the job. In com- 
mercial tests, 60-150 trees per 
hour were thinned, but 80-100 
trees per hour were most com- 
mon. Tree injury was rare. 

So far, however, shaker thin- 
ning is mostly an art based on 
the experience of the machine 
operator and many questions 
still need to be answered. 


a 


Fertisprayer — William Smith of 
Delicious Orchards at Eaton- 
town, New Jersey, has constructed 
a liquid fertilizer applicator that 
saves him considerable time, 
labor and expense. He uses it to 
apply fertilizer before foliage 
appears, and later for weed con- 
trol under the trees. 

The liquid generally contains 
about 3.3 pounds of actual ni- 
trogen per gallon, but is varied 
according to the need. In the 
spring of 1969, he applied this 
fertilizer to two, three and six- 
year-old trees at the. rate of 
about 1,000 trees in 1% hours. 

The fertilizer company de- 
livers the liquid to Smith in 
trailers equipped with a pump 
that transfers it to his distribu- 
tion tank. 


- American Agriculturist, February, 1970 
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MILK PRODUCTION 


In writing the article on milk 
production (AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
tuRIstT December, 1969 issue) I 
used the best figures that we had 
available at that time in regard 
to the percent of support that we 
were receiving from dairy farm- 
ers within Federal Order # 2. 

In the article, authored in 
July, I stated that we had be- 
tween 65-70 percent support of 
the dairy farmers in Federal 
Order #2. In September, 1969, 
Dr. Pollard, of the New York- 
New Jersey Milk Market Admin- 
istrator’s Office, was able to give 
us much more accurate figures 
than what I had available at the 
time that I wrote the article. 

His report to us indicates that 
we do have between 65 and 70 
percent support from those dairy 
farmers who are members of a 
cooperative. We have somewhat 
lower support from those dairy 
farmers who are not members 
of a cooperative, thereby bring- 
ing our total support figure down 
to approximately 6 out of every 
10 dairymen within Federal Or- 
der #2. —John Sliter, American 
Dairy Association and Dairy Council 
of New York, Inc., 472 South Salina 
Street, Syracuse, New York 13202. — 


PARTY PERMITS 


I was talking with one of the 
men from the New York State 
Conservation Department the 
other day who had been working 
at processing the “‘party permits” 
for deer. 

As you know, landowners of 50 
acres or more are given prefer- 
ence for these permits. This man 
told me, however, that a lot of 
applications were rejected for 
simple but important omissions 
and/or errors in filling out the 
application. He itemized for me 
the most common causes of re- 
jection. They are: 

1. Failure to state liber and 
page of property. 

2. Failure to state ownership 
and county of property. 

3. Legibility (failure to bear 
down hard enough with pen to 
record on the carbon copies). 

4. Failure to show 50 acres or 
more in one parcel (in case of 
joint ownership, such as husband 
and -wife, only one owner could 
be issued a permit unless there 
were two widely separated 50- 
acre parcels). 

There were other rules which 
were not followed, of course; 
which were cause for rejection, 
but the ones mentioned. were 
the most common. 

Maybe if these errors were 
brought to farmers’ attention by 
your magazine, it might prevent 
them next time. The rules and 
regulations accompanying the 
application should be. studied 
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and care taken to fill in each and 
every blank on the application 

. then recheck to see that each 
is answered correctly. And bear 
down so that the carbon copies 
are legible! Frank E. Stamp, 
Lake-Wood Farm, Rock Stream, 
New York 14878. 


ANOTHER 
“LAZY FARMER” 


The country roads we used to 
know were often clogged with 
mud and snow. In winter time 
the horses’ feet were caked with 
hunks of ice and sleet. The doc- 
tor on his daily drive would make 
three calls from eight to five. 
And even when the roads were 
dry they were so rough we won- 
dered why the buckboard didn’t 
shake apart; it must have been 
a sturdy cart! 

But now we have the hard 
highway that we can drive on 
any day. Mirandy goes from town 
to farm in our gas buggy snug 
and warm. The roads are wide 
enough to pass a load of hay or 
Sudan grass. And we don’t have 
to strain our backs working out 
our county tax. The highway 
crew takes care of that while we 
stay home and put on fat. 

But how much do we have to 
pay to spend out time the lazy 
way? We have to toil as much as 
when we drove the team for 
Uncle Ben. Because the tax col- 
lecting guy breathes down our 
necks, although we try to keep 
the wolf from our front door and 
pay our bills at the village store. 
The more we have of luxury the 
more we have to pay, by gee. 
—Robert B. Mowry, Pittsburgh, Penn- 


sylvania. 


N.F.O. MEMBER 


I was a member of the Farm 
Bureau for a number of years. 
All they ever talked about was 
“best seryiee toi farmers.” 
never mentioning that farmers 
should be recompensed better so 
they could enjoy these services 
without going to Production 
Credit or some other lending 
place. 

We joined N. F. O. several 
years ago, simply to help get 
farmers a better price. We never 
thought that anyone would be 
so narrow-minded as not to want 
the farmer to get more money, 
and never dreamed of any dis- 
sension between them. 

It was not until after we at- 
tended the convention in St. 
Louis and were back home sit- 
ting in a meeting in Harrisburg, 
that I heard or saw-the hatchet 
coming up. I know who raised 
the hatchet first, I was there. I 
also attended in Syracuse. They 
still talked service. 

As old an organization as 
Farm Bureau is, if they wanted 
to get a better price for the farm- 
er, why did they have to have 
the pressure put on by N. F. O? 
If Farm Bureau has done so 
much, why, then, are thousands 
joining N.F.O.2) — Charles R. 


Baxter, Jackson Center, Pennsylvania. 
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FIRST PLACE THREE YEARS IN A ROW 


The Forage Progress Days competition in- 
cludes actual forage analysis to determine feeding 
value .. . moisture content, pH, protein and fibre 
content .. . plus several other factors. 


It’s no accident that Funk’s-G silage is out 
in front year after year... in contests and in farmer 
preference. A broad program of research, testing 
and variety improvement is bringing consistently 
better feeding results for more profitable milk and 
-beef production. 


Put a winner on your farm with Funk’s 
G-Hybrid silage varieties in 1970. See your 
Hoffman Seed Man, or write for a free copy of 
our Funk’s-G corn variety guide. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FORAGE 
PROGRESS DAYS 








fing (NH. HOFFMAN SEEDS, INC. 


Located in the Heart of Lancaster County 
SEEDS LANDISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 17538 
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What do you 
care what 


i 






Before you answer, Fred is Sales Manager for 
Standard Equipment. He and his sales force 
have had the opportunity to serve today’s dairy- 
men with many applications of Standard’s 
complete line of equipment including silo un- 


FRED TRACY loaders, bunk feeders, stalls and the new 
“MASTER- BUILT” barn cleaner. Maybe he can 


help you? Before your next 
purchase write Fred to see 
what he thinks. He has a lot 
of good ideas. 


knows about 
_ Barn 
Equipment ? 







FRED TRACY 

Sales Manager 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
Bel Air, Md. 21014 





Corostone Silo Co., Inc. ; 
Box 220 P. Weedsport, N. Y. 13166 i 


Send me folders about 
OCorostone Silo OGrange Silo OSilo Unloaders J 
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SORE TEATS 
SCAB TEATS 


BRUISED TEATS 


Dr. Naylor’s Medicated 

Teat Dilators now have 

improved Super-softness 

plus 2-way Action: 

1. THEY ACT MECHANICALLY — 
to keep end of teat open in its natural 
shape to maintain free milk flow. 

2. THEY ACT MEDICALLY—contain no anti- 
biotics. The  soft-surface Dilator 
provides a built-in medication that is 
released s-l-o-w-l-y in the teat for pro- 
longed antiseptic action. 

ONE SIZE ONLY ...now with improved 

super-softness—fits and stays in both 

large and small teats. 

EASY TO USE... just keep Dilator in 

teat between milkings until teat milks free 

by hand. At drug or farm 
stores or post paid. 

Large pkg. $1.25. 
H. W. NAYLOR CO., 

Dept. E 

MORRIS, N.Y. 13808 












!! WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS !! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


Coveralls 
Shopcoats White & Colors—36-46 
Matching pants & shirts ; 
Pants only .. ae25 Shirts only ........ 75 


Heavy twill pants—30-42 .... 1.75 
_Heavy twill shirts dark colors 1.50 
ned twill jackets—36-42 .. 3.09 
‘Unlined twill jackets—36-46 2.00 
_ Short counter jackets 

; all sizes 1.00 
Add 90¢ for postage and handling. 
No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors—Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 3% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. 0. Box 385, Dept. B., Gloversville, N. Y. 12078 








Tall Giant 
Gladiolus 


505 
Large Bulbs 


ALL COLORS MIXED 

100 Bulbs $3.75 

150 Bulbs $5.50 
Extra Special Value! 
All best colors, newer 
kinds. Huge exquisite 
blooms for a spectacular 
garden display and mag- 

: / nificent bouquets. 

sa Guaranteed to bloom. 

New Garden Guide FR EE | Please add 50c for 
& Nursery Catalag Postage and packing. 
KELLY BROS., 968 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 14437 


Describes and illustrates 29 varieties, 
all virus-free, fully guaranteed. Choose 
plants ‘suited to your taste, use and 
locale. Follow easy growing instruc- 
tions. Send today! 
Also: Blueberries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Grapes, Fruit, Nut, Shade 
Trees, Evergreens and Ornamentals. 


AYNER ------- po ee 


BROS., INC. Dept.29, Salisbury, Md. 21801 
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SCOTCH 


PINE 
20 for $3.* 


ideal for windbreaks or quick growing 
screens. Grow rapidly even in poor soil. 
Make excellent Christmas Trees. Have 
beautiful thick gray-green foliage. Not 
seedlings! These are hardy 3-year-old 
TRANSPLANTS 4 to 8 inches tail. 
20 for only $3 ppd.*—that’s only 15c 
each! (*West of Miss. River or south of 
N.C., Tenn., add 50c per offer.) 
rder now! Evergreen folder free. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY CO. 
Dept. AA 20:F, Fryeburg, Maine 04037 
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GO TO 
EUROPE 
WITH US! 


In the fairytale land of Switzerland, the majestic 





snow-crowned Alps seem to stand guard over the 
beautiful lakes and peaceful little towns in the 
green valleys. 


Last December we gave you 
very brief descriptions of the six 
European vacations AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIsT and Travel Ser- 
vice Bureau will offer our readers 
in 1970. We also told you that 
“every person going on these tours 
will have a reserved seat for the 
world-famous Passion Play at 
Oberammergau. 

This month we want to tell 
you a little more about three of 
these tours—the Southern Europe 
Holiday, May 6-27, our Heart of 
Europe Tour, June 24 to July 
15, and the Grand Alpine Holi- 
day, August 5-26. 

Our Southern Europe Holiday 
is a new tour, offered for the first 
time this year, and concentrates 
on the Rivieras and sunny Italy. 
We will fly from Kennedy Air- 


| port to Geneva, and sightseeing 


there includes the Palais des Na- 
tions, 14th Century Tavel House, 
and St. Peter’s Cathedral. Next 
we climb the slopes of Mont 
Blanc, Europe’s highest mount- 
ain, to see the famed Sea of Ice 
and then on to Grenoble, site of 
the 1968 Winter Olympics. 

We will spend three nights on 
the famed French and Italian Riv- 
leras, visiting Nice, Cannes, Mon- 
aco, and Rapallo. Places we will 
see in Italy proper are Pisa, an- 
cient Siena, Rome, Sorrento, the 
Isle of Capri, Florence and Ve- 
nice. 

We travel through the beauti- 
ful Dolomites and over the famed 
Brenner Pass into Austria and 
stop at the Bavarian resort towns 
of Garmisch-Partenkirchen. After 
two nights in Oberammergau 
and the thrilling Passion Play, 
we drive through the Bavarian 
Alps to see the fairy-tale castles 
of Hohenschwangau and Neusch- 
wanstein. We leave for home from 
the Zurich Airport. . 

Our Heart of Europe Tour is 
the ideal vacation if you’re mak- 
ing a first trip abroad. It’s never 
possible to see ‘“‘all of Europe” in 
three weeks, but on this tour you 
will see the highlights of England, 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Holland. 

Some of the places we'll visit 
in England are Hampton Court 
Palace, Westminster Abbey, Buck- 
ingham Palace, Parliament, Tra- 
falgar Square, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, the Tower of London, Can- 
terbury, and the White Cliffs of 
Dover. 

Crossing the Channel to Bel- 
gium, we drive first to Bruges and 


past the canals and churches of 
this lovely city to Ghent to see St. 
Bavon Cathedral, Medieval Town 
Hall, and 14th Century Cloth 
Hall. Continuing to Brussels, 
we'll see the magnificent Grand 
Place, Royal Palace, Palace of 
Justice, and the vast flower mar- 
ket. 

Traveling southward into 
France through some of the most 
beautiful farming country in the 
world, we arrive in Paris where 
our hotel is located on Champs 
Elysees, Paris’ most famous street. 
After sightseeing in Paris, we con- 
tinue through the Loire Valley 
chateau country into Switzer- 
land. In Geneva we’ll see all the 
places for which this city is noted 
before going on to beautiful In- 
terlaken with its view of the 
mighty Jungfrau and Lucerne, 
Switzerland’s leading resort city. 

After attending the Passion 
Play, we drive along the historic 
Romantic Road of Bavaria to 
Wiesbaden where we board a 
steamer for a cruise down the 
Rhine River past castle-topped 
cliffs and lush vineyards. We 
leave the -steamer at Coblence 
and continue through the capi- 
tal city of Bonn to Cologne for 
overnight. 

Holland is the last country on 
our itinerary, and some of the 
places we’ll see there are Rotter- 
dam, The Hague, Madurodam, 


‘the giant flower auction hall at 


Aalsmeer, Amsterdam, and the 
Zuider Zee fishing village of Vol- 
endam. 

We offered our Grand Alpine 
Holiday for the first time last 
year, and almost immediately it 
was sold out. Why not join us on 
this year’s tour, which of course 
includes the Passion Play too. 
Magnificent scenery is the lead- 
ing feature of the tour, and many 
of the places we will visit have 
already been described in this 
article. . 

Following are a few highlights 
of the trip — Geneva, Mont Blanc, 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


the Matterhorn, Bernese Ober- 
land, Interlaken, Berne, Lucerne, 
St. Moritz, the Italian Dolomites 
and Carinthian Alps, Vienna, a 
cruise down the Danube River, 
Salzburg, Innsbruck, Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen in the Bavarian 
Alps, and the Passion Play. We 
urge you to send for the illus- 
trated day-by-day itinerary and 
see for yourself all that is in- 
cluded in this marvelous vaca- 
tion. 


Don't Forget! 


Just a reminder of other AA 
tours planned for the spring 
months ahead: 

Our 1969 Deep South-Delta 
Queen Holiday was so popular 
that we will repeat it this year 
from March 13-27. It will in- 
clude a tour by deluxe motor- 
coach through Alabama to Mo- 
bile, then along the Gulf Coast 
to New Orleans. After sightsee- 
ing in New Orleans, we’ll board 
the fabulous Delta Queen for a 
7-day cruise up the Mississippi 
to St. Louis, with several inter- 
esting shore stops along the way. 
This may be the Delta Queen’s 
last season, so don’t miss this 
opportunity. 

South Pacific Holiday, March 
19-April 24. Spend five weeks in 
Paradise; visit Tahiti, Bora Bora, 
New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, 
Samoa, and Hawaii. Truly this 
is a once-in-a-lifetime experience! 

Springtime Hawaiian Holiday, 
April 18-May 2. After an inter- 
esting day in the Pacific North- 
west, we wing our way across the 
blue Pacific to visit the four best 
known islands in the Hawaiian 
chain. Our tour includes all the 
places visitors to Hawaii enjoy 
most. 

A few of the things you'll see 
are Hilo’s orchids, Hawaii Na- 
tional Park with its giant fern 
forests, Akaka Falls, the vast 
Parker Ranch, the Needle, La- 
haina, Waimea Canyon, -Wailua 
River State Park, Waikiki Beach, 
Sea Life Park, Polynesian Cul- 
tural Center, and Pearl Harbor. 
On every island, you'll find scenes 
of unforgettable beauty and spec- 
tacular color .. . golden sunshine, 
white beaches of coral sand, trop- 
ical vegetation and flowers every- 
where. 


Fill Out Coupon 

Whichever tour you choose, 
you'll have a glorious time and 
travel with the greatest ease and 
pleasure. On any AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST tour, there is no- 
thing to do but enjoy yourself. 
Just fill out the coupon, and we’ll 
be glad to send you free copies 
of all the folders which interest — 
you. 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


South Pacific Holiday 


Heart of Europe Tour 


Oberammergau Folder 


Southern Europe Tour 





Springtime in Hawaii 





Deep South—Delta Queen___ 


Grand Alpine Tour 


Name 
Address 


Zip 


_ (Please print) 
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Injures Maples — Research has 
shown that the use of parafor- 
maldehyde pellets in maple tap- 
holes results in injury to the 
living cells surrounding the tap- 
holes. This injury interferes with 
the normal protective response 
of the tree to invasion by micro- 
organisms and creates a poten- 
tial danger to the tree from 
wood-decaying fungi. 

Further research is being con- 
ducted to determine the long- 
term effects of using the pellets, 
and to try other chemicals that 
might be substituted for sani- 
tizing the tapholes. 





~ 


Hardwood Shortage — The chief | 


of the U.S. Forest Service has 
called for a massive national 
birch regeneration program in 
the face of a critical shortage of 
good quality hardwood sawtim- 
ber. Edward Cliff points out that 
in 1968 about three-fifths of the 
nation’s needs for hardwood ply- 
wood and veneer were supplied 
by imports. 

A major problem is motiva- 
tion. Since owners of small for- 
est acreages have widely-varied 
objectives, Cliff suggests that for- 
esters appeal to each owner ac- 
cording to his particular inter- 
est. He stresses the multiple-use 
approach to forest utilization 
and its resulting interrelationship 
among trees, scenic beauty, rec- 
reation, wildlife habitat and 
water conservation. 


Pesticide — Endrin remains by 
far the best chemical for control 
of rodents that eat conifer seeds 
used for reforestation of national 
forest lands, the USDA reports. 
Although the concentration of 
endrin is scheduled to be reduced 
in seed treatment, the Depart- 
ment will continue the use of 
this “hard” pesticide in order to 
successfully continue its reforesta- 
tion activities...at least. until 
a satisfactory replacement is de- 
veloped. 


Timber Tactics —Of the com- 
mercial forest land in New Eng- 
land and New York, 35 percent 
... 15 million acres...is grow- 
ing northern hardwoods produc- 
ing millions of cubic feet of logs, 
millwoods and pulpwood annu- 
ally. 

As a practical guide to the 
management of these northern 
hardwoods for timber production, 
the USDA Forest. Service has 
published ‘“‘A Silvicultural Guide 
for Northern Hardwoods in the 
Northeast” (NE-143). Included 
are both even-aged and uneven- 
aged management considera- 
tions and specific treatment pre- 
Scriptions for a range of stand 
conditions and management ob- 
jectives. Secondary forests uses 
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... recreation, water, and wild- 
life habitat...are also consid- 
ered. 

Copies may be obtained from: 
Information Services, Northeast- 
ern Forest Experiment Station, 
6816 Market Street, Upper Dar- 
by, Pennsylvania 19082. 


Land Use — The Controlled En- 
vironment Corporation of New 
Hampshire...an unusual en- 
terprise made up of business, ed- 
ucational and conservation in- 


terests ... has purchased a 2,700- 
acre lake and forest tract in 
mid-New Hampshire for use as 
a demonstration area for land 
use planning. . 
Development of the heavily- 


Little 


Words... 


Three 


forested property will probably 
result in a combination resi- 
dential and vacation home com- 
munity. As far as possible, how- 
ever, except for actual building 
sites and roads, the forests must 
be “‘left intact and the lake and 
its feeder streams kept clear and 
pure” to illustrate how proper 
development can complement, 
rather than. destroy, the natural 
environmental features. 
Purchased from North Ameri- 
can Rockwell’s Draper division, 
the property was sold through an 
unusual joint agreement of 
buyer and seller that the devel- 
opment be “in keeping with the 
highest principles of wise land 
use.” Instrumental in bringing 
the two parties together was the 


Land Use Foundation of New 
Hampshire, founded about two 
years ago to promote intelligent 
land planning and development 
practices. 

For additional information, 
write to: Land Use Foundation, 
5 South State Street, Concord, 
New Hampshire 03301. 


Sylvan Haven — Professor Alex 
Dickson of Cornell University 
reports that most of the modern 
Empire State woodland owners 
are not interested in selling tim- 
ber. Our woodlands, he reports, 
were once thought of primarily as 
sources of lumber... but now 
may have their most important 
value as “havens for the harassed.”’ 








Service, prompt and personal... terms 
to fit your requirements. It’s your 
own Farm Credit Service . . . the only 
credit system established by farmers, 
exclusively for farmers and wholly 
owned by farmers. For dependable 
credit at all times, remember the 
three little words that mean your best 
credit... Farm Credit Service! 


ecke, Your OWN 
ay 5 Farm Credit 
Somme” Service 









but each one counts! Farm Credit 
Service means what the words say 
...acomplete credit system with 
long-term Land Bank and short- 
term Production Credit funds for 
every farm or personal requirement. 















& 


Offering Land Bank and Production Credit Loans 
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‘We Are Most Pleased With 
Our BOU-MATIC MILKERS!" 


Writes SAMUEL B. ACKER — CHAR-SAM HOLSTEINS 
R.D. “1, Chester Springs, Pennsylvania 19425 





head MR. ACKER’S Letter — 


“We installed our new setup in August of 1968 and have been 
most pleased with the Bou-Matic Milkers. 


We especially like the softness of the udders since we in- 
stalled Bou-Matic, also the quick milk out. We have had other 
farmers who have helped milk here and have remarked about 
the quality of the udders. 


We hope our association with Bou-Matic will always be as 


it has been this past year!” 


These BOU*MATIC Features ‘Can 


VISI-CLAW iets he see when 


milk flow stops for prompt removal 
of teat cups. Helps prevent over- 
milking. Reduces irritation. 







att Bf 
UE Dea Ky 
PRODUCE 40% 
OF THE 
MILK 


ALTERNATOR PULSATOR® 


milks front and back teats more 
evenly, reducing udder irritation. 


CTT HL | 
UU aa hy 
PRODUCE 
60°. OF THE 


PAT. PENDING se 


Mail Coupon For Valuable Milking Information-IT’S FREE 


rf eqn a ww! aweam GB 82s eZ 
| DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. 13, Madison, Wisconsin 53701 
i O Please send Free Cow Preparation Folder 
O Piease send Dari-Kool Bou-Matic Literature 





The Scientific Approach | ROUTE mncnnernnmnn POWNie Su en thai { 
to Milking — 
‘ STATE eer re Tt ata ten ZIP CODE cs ne) 
With a Program of | [I 1am a student | 


MASTITIS CONTRO ge 
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One step in meeting the 
mounting shortage of farm work- 
ers has been the introduction of 
an apple-tree topper. This ma- 
chine, already in operation, may 
bring about another revolution- 
ary change in harvesting prac- 
tices. 

The tree topper, operated by 
two men, trims 20-year-old trees 
at the rate of 1-’2 acres per hour. 
One grower has estimated that 
this machine, with its two oper- 
ators, is replacing 50 men with 
saws and power-driven trimmers. 

The second benefit in this big 
change in orchard management 


is to reduce the cost of harvest- ~ 


ing. Depending on the age of the 
trees, orchardists are heading 
them back to 10-12 feet high. 

By lowering the head of the 
tree, one large grower predicts 
the elimination of ladders in 
picking apples. Men on the 
ground can pick fruit up to six 
feet from the ground. Above that 
level, trucks with a mounted 
platform can enable fewer work- 
ers to gather all the fruit above 
that level. 

Does topping hurt the produc- 
tivity of the trees? Orchards 
severely topped a few years ago 
have produced sufficient new 
bearing wood so there has been 
little or no reduction in yields. 

The tree topper is owned by 
the Gloucester County Agricul- 
tural Marketing Association. It 
is rented on the basis of an 
hourly charge, and it is estimated 
that upwards of 1,000 acres of 
New Jersey orchards will be top- 
ped before blossom time in 
April. 


EGGSPAND? 


With egg prices bouncing along 
at higher prices than two or 
three years ago, many poultry- 
men may be asking, “Should I 
expand?” 

The operator with 5,000-10,- 


000 birds, and who has a good 


retail outlet, should base getting 
bigger on an expansion of his 
retail outlets. 

The producer with a flock of 
20,000-30,000 birds has to con- 
sider the money market, tight 
credit and high interest rates. 

Another angle is that a middle- 
aged operator who wants to stay 
in the business for the next 15-20 
years, and has a 20,000-bird flock 
on floors, could expand into a 
high density unit...where he 
can maintain a volume for both 
small and large buyers. Again, 
that guaranteed or certain mar- 
ket demand enters the picture. 

Moving into the large opera- 
tions beyond 60,000 birds, the 
guaranteed or certain market 
becomes of even greater impor- 
tance. 

At all levels, expansion costs 
should be based on an investment 


TREE TOPPER 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


of at least $5 per bird. This be- 
comes a matter of going into debt 
in most instances. 

What about going back into 
poultry, where one has aban- 
doned houses that a few years 
ago were part of a profitable op- 
eration? This group runs into a 
thicket of problems! 

No matter the size, be it from 
5,000 to 100,000 (or even more), 
one must have the land and 
facilities to dispose of the waste 
material. 


DDT IS OUT 


When the bug specialists at 
Rutgers issued their 1970 pesti- 
cide schedule, DDT is “OUT.” 
It is not being recommended for 
the control of any pest in the 
State. 

Except for one major pest, 
the corn earworm, there are other 
pesticides that will control most 
insects. In fact, DDT became 
largely obsolete 10 years ago and 
its use has declined in the North- 
east to the point that it is as 
outdated as a 1960 automobile. 

The corn earworm, one of the | 
most persistent of all pests, does 
create problems if DDT is not 
used ...or until a new product 
becomes available. 

Growers of crops troubled by 
pests for which there is no con- 
trol other than DDT will be 
permitted to use it under re- 
stricted regulations. 


REAWAKENING 

New Jersey’s asparagus in- 
dustry is like the legendary Rip 
Van Winkle. This three-century 
crop is about to make its first 
big change in the last 50 years. 

With close to 25,000 acres of 
productive beds (3,500 of which 
were not harvested in 1969, due 
to a labor shortage) growers are 
looking to mechanical harvest- 
ers. 

James Leonard of Mullica 
Hill... who manages 1,200 acres 
for the Draper-King Cole Com- 
pany in Delaware...has been 
using 12 harvesters for several 
years without the loss of a single 
acre. These 12 machines, with 12 
men, have replaced 250-300 men 
cutting asparagus with conven- 
tional knives. 

By eliminating the hiring of 
at least 250 men, these two-row 
machines...even at a cost of 


$6,000 each...have actually 
paid for themselves in less than 
two years. 


Asparagus growers are taking 
steps to increase yields by step- 
ping up plant populations. In- 
stead of using 10,000 plants or 
crowns per acre, they are now 
using over 20,000. With the new 
double-row system being devel- 
oped by the Delaware Experi- 
ment Station, the plant popula- 
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tion may go beyond 30,000 plants 


per acre. 


Instead of spacing the crowns > 


12-15 inches in the row, fields are 
now being planted with spacing 
as close as six inches. Not all 
these changes can be made in 
1970, but the move has started 
toward meeting the increasing 
labor shortage. Growers foresee 
the day, by 1980, when any crop 
that calls for “stoop labor’ will 
disappear from the marketplace. 


NEW CROP 


The new crop is the sugar- 
beet. With initial plantings of 
less than 1,200 acres, New Jersey 
growers have applied for a total 
quota of over 15,000 acres for 
1970. The average 1969 yields 
for the State were in excess of 22 
tons per acre, with a top yield 
of about 40 tons. 


Beets require a minimum of | 


labor in growing and harvesting 
...and the profit in 1969 was 
better than snap beans, white 
potatoes and a few others. 

The only hand labor was in 
weeding and thinning. Herbi- 
cides are now looked upon as 
solving most of hand weeding. 
More sophisticated methods of 
seeding may reduce thinning 
almost to the vanishing point, 

The profit motive is most im- 
portant. One grower with 20 
acres, who kept accurate records, 
reports that his net profit... 
after allowing for hauling costs 
... was in excess. of $100 per 
acre! 

There is a hurdle that may 
fence in growers...the 1,200- 
acre quota in New Jersey for 
1969 has been reduced to less 
than 900 acres. Efforts are being 
made to increase the quota. 


TENDER HAY 


Here is a tip for those who are 
growing hay for the expanding 
horse trade. Cut the hay before 
it reaches maturity. It is more 
tender, horses can digest it bet- 
ter, and it should sell at a pre- 
mium price. 


The idea of growing and mar- 


keting “Tender Hay” comes 
from George Vander Noot, pro- 
fessor of animal nutrition at 
Rutgers. 


DEALER LIST 


A listing of agricultural deal- 
ers currently licensed to purchase 
certain agricultural products 
from New Jersey farmers has 
been published by the State 
Department of Agriculture. 

Licensing of dealers is required 
by state law for the protection 
of the farmer. Proceeds of surety 
bonds, which are a requirement 
for licensing in most cases, are 
used to settle producers’ claims 
if the dealer fails to pay for farm 

* products he has purchased. 

The names of nearly 900 deal- 
ers are included in the new list- 
ing, and farmers who want a 
copy should write to the Bureau 
of Licensing and Bonding, New 
Jersey Department of Agricul- 
ture, P.O. Box 1888, Trenton, 
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New Jersey 08625. Ask for Cir- 
cular 450, “1969-70 List of Li- 
censed Agricultural Dealers.” 


BARN REPORT 


After a year of testing, here’s 
what’s happening in the experi- 
mental dairy barn at Rutgers 
University. - 

*Only their udders have been 
washed, but cows are as clean as 
the day they went in. 

*The air is fresh and sweet .. . 
outstandingly so. 

*Stalls stay clean. 

*The mechanized liquid ma- 
nure system works. 

*Plastic parts have turned out 
better than expected. 
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But along with the successes 
has come a disappointment. The 
alfalfa mixed with cornmeal in 
the self-feeder silo in the center 
of the round barn was chopped 


too fine. Silage has fallen too 


freely into the self-feeders grouped 
around the silo. 

A pump powered by a 50- 
horse electric motor effectively 
moves the liquid manure from the 
circular pit under a grated floor 
into a storage tank. From there 
the sludge is pumped into a tank 
on a trailer for disposal in fields 
with a rig that opens a furrow, 
ejects the manure and covers 
the furrow in one operation. 

Underground fans draw in 
fresh air from openings at the 
top of the barn, down through 


THE 


the same grate that covers the 
manure pit, and out through ven- 
tilator pipes over the manure 
tank. This explains the success 
of the ventilation. 

It will soon become more of 
a “working” barn as the Experi- 
ment Station closes its Dairy 
Research Center in Sussex 
County and moves its Holstein 
herd to New Brunswick. The 
Jersey herd that has occupied 
the experimental round barn 
will be dispersed. 


Automobile accidents in 1968 in- 


jured more than 4,400,000 persons 
on America’s highways. Driver error, 
according to The Travelers Insurance 
Companies’ annual statistics, was re- 
sponsible for more than 80 percent 
of last year’s highway casualties. 


Built heavier to last longer, to take more beating, But “light on their 
feet’ because we use big wheels for big traction, big flotation. 


We've always built our spreaders different. With 
Penta-treated wood boxes for longer life. Heavier. 
And stronger. Welded A-frame hitch. Wood-and- 
steel endgate. A Belleville spring slip clutch to 


protect the power train. We use a structural steel 


frame, steel cross members, steel supports. And full 


length steel flareboards. 


We gave our spreaders the toughest PTO drive 
on the market, beefed-up conveyors with 20% 
thicker rivets, and mounted it all on specially 
formed steel axles. Sure our spreaders weigh more. 


That's why they’re stronger. 


Hydraulic endgate 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


Pan attachment 


New Idea: the low cost way to handle sloppy manure. 
Optional patented hydraulic endgates for all 3 types (flail, 
single beater or cylinder/paddle). Mechanical endgate for 
flail or cylinder/paddle. Pan attachment for single beater. 





Mechanical endgate 





WE MAKE YOUR DO 


Were offering great values now on the 


best-selling tractors in the world! : 


Before you make that “‘good deal” on a 3-plow tractor, be 
sure to ask the dealer a few questions. About the warranty. 
About how long you'll have to wait for parts. About 
factory-trained mechanics. About trade-in value. About 
how long he’s been in business. 


Better yet, save yourself some time. Ask a Massey- 
Ferguson Dealer. We’re established dealers with a com- 
plete parts inventory, an experienced staff of factory- 
trained mechanics, and parts and service facilities backed 
by the world’s largest tractor manufacturer. 


And right now we're offering great values on the best- 
selling 3-plow tractors in the world. 


NEW YORK 
1, SLA FARGEVILE i ee ce eae: Glenn Johnrow 
2a0 SANT WERP coe on ool Northrop Equipment Co. Inc. 
3. ASOUVERNEUR 3s. D. L. Sweeney Equipment Corp. 
A. CANTON 3 ee ee Hundley Farm Impl. Inc. 
0... FL COVINGTON= oo ee ca sae Fred W. Manson 
0. CHAZ oe ee ees ere aes Clinton Farm Supply 
7% SOWVILIE. Oo oes i ee ae Foster Millard 
Bo WWORDETAINS i ees al i Lewis Farm Supply Inc. 
9 IMIDDEEPORT: es amet en eae cay R. Max Hyde 
10. WILLIAMSON 03 oes ce Ralph A. Verbridge, Inc. 
11. CENTRAL SQUARE ......... Central Square Implement 
12; BOSTON Ge ee ee Emerling Chevrolet, Inc. 
$3: BERGEN tea Gece ie ain Kaiser-Wilcox Corp. 
14, ELBA oe eee ae ee County Line Garage 
15, CANANDAIGUA (aris ais So ae Don Howard 
16): HOLCOMB. oa ee Conkley Dairy Supply 


The MF 135. The all-purpose 3-plow workhorse used by 
more farmers for more jobs than any other tractor made. 
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The MF 150. The row-crop tractor with the best fuel | 
economy rating ever attained in its class in the nationally- | 
recognized Nebraska Tests. The MF 165. The rugged | 


4-plow that moves out fast with big implements. 


World-famous Perkins power is standard. So is the 
Advanced Ferguson System. And you can add work- 


cpmremarenes anes 


saving options like MF’s exclusive Pressure Control, | 


Multi-Power transmission and power steering. 


Get the great tractor value today. You'll be glad you’ve | 


got it going for you tomorrow. 


17. WATERLOO so ie. ae. Finger Lakes Equip. Co. 
$6. MARCERLUG = tt a ee ee Nightingale Mills, Inc. 
19> KIRK VIELE ec eee ee as © Mabie Brothers Inc. 
20. HUBBARDSVILLE 3s Se ee. Jacob Misch & Son 
245 HOMEID ARS eon encase Davis Equipment Center Inc. 
22: -BLOSSVALE ae Jay's Sales & Service of Blossvale 
23 SAU QUO oie % thee Ve oe Pa eee Charles A. Zumbrun 
245 NELLISTON: Gey siesta Hawkins Tractor & Impl. Sales 
20. PIST BRD AM 52255 65 os oie eg tis eines H & M Equip. Co. Inc. 
26, ‘BALLSTON SPA ss ess A. L. Pettit Equipment Inc. 
Zt NORTHUAVA eee sc ce eee uae Java Farm Supply, Inc. 
20; PIFPARDS wciice occas ce ee ks os Parnell Sales & Service 
29: REIN AN cee a ee he ee oe Keuka Dodge Inc. 
BO. WESTHELD eh oe ee. Fai Rammelt & Sons Inc. 
BrP AINAIVIN os ak io oe ange cheat Panama Farm Supply 
2. EAST RANDOLPH to Ras Edward Gumienik 


33... FRANKLINVILLE fo Se as C. A. Phillips & Sons 
34. TROUPSBURG Elbert Potter 


ee ee ee © ee © ew ee we ew ee 8 ew 


AR WORK HARDER — 






atures to do a 
-wide parts and Servi 










Do four job 


S each trip through your field with the 
MF 39 rear-mounted planter: 


€xact placement of seed... 
fertilizer, insecticide and herbicj : 
order the MF 39; if you plant 4 Tows, buy the MF 78. 
MF builds planters to match*your needs.” . 
















ugging. Has an extra-strength, high carbon 
square tubular stee] frame. Comes with 2 or 3 bottoms 
in adjustable 12” to-14” and LAE 116" Sizes. 










Ne back you with parts and service. 


Alassey-Ferguson 3% The Challengers 


i a 
Massey-Ferguson Inc., Des Moines, low 


Ithaca Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Hee ee 
OWEGO eee ee eee 
se ee a SNA ee 
ARLONG ese ee oe Site Pa ee 
cee Cobleskill Welding Service, Inc. 
ee ee Tractor & Equipment Co. Inc. 
Me Heins Equipment Co. Inc. 
i ee Seek 
FRANIKEING ue alls a ee 
Wiese oS Scslane Farm Equipment Inc. 
ete Jeffersonville Garage 
oe New Paltz Tractor & Equip. Inc. 
>a ie es . Reinhardt’s Equip. Co. Me 
PORT IERVIS: 2 ae ee a 
NEW HAMPTON ..... Sosler ee : see ae 
MONSEY 2.2 foe. ah ee eae rats 
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DURING most of his farming 
career on a couple of different 
New York farms, Victor Field of 
Rushville, New York, has been 
what is generally known as a 
general farmer. 

However, when his son, David, 
decided that he’d like to join his 
father in farming, farmer Field 
recommended they specialize. 
And specialize they did. As a 





Victor Field on the railing. Holstein partnership. In hogs. 
bulls in the enclosure. “We've always had some sows 





é, STLOKIDR CITRUS PULP 


Now you can feed the best and save money too! Florida Citrus Pulp will insure that 
your feeding program contains sufficient amounts of digestible nutrients, proteins, 
vitamins and minerals. Not only does Citrus Pulp supply all these vital ingredients, 


on our farm,” explains Field. ‘““We 
favored hogs because we are work- 
ing with animals a lot, but still 
growing a lot of crops .. . includ- 
ing, in our case, corn, wheat, and 
oats.” 


Decision 


Adds David, “Actually, we 
could have gone into the dairy 
business. But we liked the pigs 
and weren’t set up right for dairy 
farming. We had few buildings, 


0" 0-0" 0-0-0" 
‘osece: 


Pod 
°° 


BUT... it is one of the lower cost feeds when checked over a period of time as to cost per 100 pounds of 
T.D.N. (Total Digestible Nutrients). It contains more T.D.N. than either snapped corn or beet pulp. Give your 


cows the added advantage of Florida Citrus Pulp’s high 
energy content and find out NOW how you can lower feed 
costs—with Florida Citrus Pulp .. . the Feed of Champions. 


Florida Citrus Pulp is sold under more than 20 brand 
names. Contact your feed dealer or distributor for bag or 
bulk shipments. 


For more information on feeding Florida Citrus Pulp send 
for our FREE Full Color Brochure—or send for ‘‘Men Who 
Feed the World’’, a 16mm Color Film available for group 
showing. 


The Best of Feed : 





P.O. BOX 2134, Sy FCC =o 
YTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 32015 
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HOG/BEEF ENTERPRISES | 


by Joseph Albino 


and these were most efficient for | 
hogs. We also had some water § 
problems which would have pre- | 
vented us from developing a] 
large dairy. So we decided to go | 
hogs.” : 
As they began the hog opera- 
tion, the Fields found themselves | 
with a little time on their hands | 
..and with surplus hay, nor- | 
mally consumed on many farms | 
by dairy animals. So, in addition | 
to the hogs, they began to raise § 
Holstein bull calves. They found | 
it took 12 months to raise a bull | 
calf to 1,000 pounds... and that | 
the hog and beef enterprises | 
worked together smoothly, using | 
the same farm field tools. 
Currently, the Fields keep 80} 
sows on their farm and are slowly | 
raising the number to 100. They | 
farrow year-round, feed the pigs | 
to about 225 pounds, and go to| 
market weekly. | 


EE TE 





Top Out 

Says Victor, ‘““We keep topping | 
out as the pigs reach 225 pounds, | 
and market an average of around | 
20 pigs each week, about 1,200 § 
market hogs each year. The sows | 
we keep for five, possibly six, | 
litters, then take them to market 
weekly, too. Younger sows, if 
they don’t turn out to please us, | 
go.earlier.” | 

If, for a good reason, a sow | 
doesn’t raise a good litter, she is 
kept. But normally, when a sow 
doesn’t do well...whether it’s | 
her first, second, or third time | 
around...she is culled. For a} 
long time, the Fields averaged | 
nine to a litter, slipped to seven, | 
but are now back to nine. | 


Milk Problem | 


What happened, thinks Victor, 
is that the sows were not milk- | 
ing just right. As a result, the | 
little pigs were eating the saw- | 
dust bedding, then drinking | 
water...and getting bound-up. | 
When Field removed all the.saw- | 
dust, the death rate of the new- 
born pigs decreased. 

In 1964, the first year of the | 
partnership, the Fields converted | 


an old dairy barn into a farrow- 


ing house which is insulated, 
Soot pte on page 27) 


| 
| 

David Field ah young pig. 
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by Robert Clingan 


DEEP ROOTS 
MAKE STRONG TREES 


Have you ever experienced 
even a small tornado? Our com- 
munity did last summer. Many 
of us saw great trees topple, and 
marveled at the forces of the 
natural world which sometimes 
take their toll of human life. 
Fortunately, every life in our area 
was spared. 

I walked around our village in 
the days that followed, looking 
at those fallen trees. Most of them 
exhibited no sign of disease; they 
were simply pulled up by their 
roots rather than broken off. 
Most often, they were many- 
branched, heavily leafed trees 
with a shallow root system. For 


Enterprises 


(Continued from page 26) 
féatures an electrically-heated 
floor, and has a 21-sow capacity. 
At three weeks of age, the pigs 
are moved into a nursery. At 75 
pounds, they are moved into one 
of two finishing houses. One 
house has a capacity of 150 pigs; 
the other 200. The system used by 
the Fields allows them to get 
about five bunches of pigs 
through the finishing houses each 
year. 


Crossbreeds 


For breeding, the Fields favor 
using a cross-bred sow and a 
thoroughbred boar. Emphasis is 
on Yorkshire and Hampshire. If 
the sow tends to be a little more 
York, a thoroughbred Hamp boar 
is used. If her conformation 
leans more to the Hamp side, a 
thoroughbred York boar is used. 

‘The Yorkshire is normally a 
longer pig with more mother 
ability,” notes David. “But the 
Hampshire is a meaty pig with 
a lot of good toughness in him. 
We have used Durocs, but they 
don’t sell as well. And it is diffi- 
cult to get the Duroc blood here. 
We like Landrace, but can’t find 
good stock in our part of the 
country.” 


Beef Raising 
The Field’s bull-beef program 


has been in existence for three 
years, and is doing well with 50 
calves raised each year. Because 
the market seems stronger for 
larger animals, they may carry 
the bulls to 1,200 pounds market 
size. Occasionally, too, they mark 
out a purebred bull and sell him 
for breeding purposes. 

Concludes Victor, “For years 
we kept Black Angus on the farm 
for our own meat. A couple of 
years ago we didn’t have one, so 
we butchered one of the bulls. 
That’s all we’ve butchered since. 
We found the meat more flavored 
than a two-year-old Angus, and 
there was less fat and waste. They 
also gain faster and more efh- 
ciently than steers.”’ 
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a tree to stand up to this kind of 
a storm, it needed roots that went 
deep. 

What is true of a tree is also 
true of a person. We deepen the 
roots of our lives when we relate 
ourslves fully to a fellowship of 
people who have the same sense 
of values as we. It is hard to keep 
central in our lives the things 
that matter most if we operate on 
a “‘go-it-alone” basis. To often 
we falter...and even fail... 
for lack of a sustaining fellow- 
ship in living life at its highest 
level and by its most enduring 
principles. 

Too often the shipping label, 
“not good if detached,” is trag- 
ically true. There are people of 
high ideals, humanitarian princi- 


ples, ethical motivation and spir- 
itual insight who live unrelated 
to any religious fellowship. Yet 
how much more depth their 
lives might have had, how much 
broader their vision, how far 
more true to their own best in- 
sights might they be, if only 
they were part of a sustaining 
fellowship of people committed to 
a point of view, to a direction in 
life, similar to their own! 

A man who belonged to a 
vital, stimulating church fellow- 
ship which had brought hope, 
stability and direction to his life 
found that one of its members 
had become a church “‘drop-out.” 
When he called on this member 
to make him aware that his life 
could be losing something, he 


take a second look... 


the new lightweight 


PIONEER 


a 


Chain Saw 


communicated his thought with- 
out words. 

A fire was burning on the open 
hearth. With fireplace tongs he 
took a live coal and set it away 
from the rest of the fire. The two 
men sat in silence as the lone 
red coal quickly turned gray and 
lost its warmth. The remaining 
coals in the fire kept each other 
alive and glowing in their con- 
tact with each other. Without 
another word the church “drop- 
out” finally said, “I will be in 
my place at church next Sunday 
morning.” 

The fellowship of a church... 
be it Catholic, Protestant, Jew- 
ish or whatever our faith requires 
...18 essential to the deepening 
of the roots of our lives. 


This one features automatic oiling for longer bar 


and chain life; visual priming for quick and easy 
starting. Balanced weight and uni-body 
construction to minimize vibration. Compact 


Ht 


has the right power 


at the right price 


A 
oy 


Oh aU EVE 


* Suggested list price/ 
slightly higher in Canada 


By the manufacturers of Evinrude and Johnson outboard motors and Lawn-Boy power mowers, Galesburg, Illinois, U.S.A. / 


design for easy handling. The Holiday Il combines 
more features in less weight at the lowest price. 
Take a second look at the new Pioneer Holiday Il. 


a 


Available in Canada 
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Store A Complete 
Ration For DAIRY 
Or BEEF In 3 

MADISO 


SILAGE 


i —— 


SS SSS 
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FOR 365 DAYS 
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perrore 





50 MILK COWS 
r 
150 BEEF STEERS 


VIBRA-COR STAVE SILOS 


@ CONVENTIONAL SILOS and 


@ SEALED NUTRI-MATIC 


BOTTOM-UNLOADING SILOS 


Utica — Judd Road, Oriskany, New York 13424 
Ephrata—1070 Steinmetz Rd., Ephrata, Penn. 17522 


Mail Coupon To Nearest Address Above 
— For Valuable Silage Information — 


MADISON SILOS (Dept. AA-72)-— 
Division of Martin Marietta 


Z 
> 
= 
m 





ADDRESS 


S 
| 
< 


STATE 


WW Check Booklets Desired 
(_] FREE—Information on Conventional Silos 


L] FREE—Information on Nutri-Matic Silos 
Bottom Unloader 


[) 25¢ ppd, “DO’S and DON’TS” (How to 
make Forage Profitable — 20 Page 
Handbook) 


(J Please have Agent or Dealer contact me. 
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TTS ae CMe 
Pe Ce eC at 
w Just ONE HAND! 


) Tiller users, for heaven’s sake, 
please don’t buy nor put up 
any longer with any other 
wre make of Tiller without 
Nt las giving yourself a chance 
, to find out about our 









gj, Wonderfully different & 
sbetter kind of Tillers 


~ — with POWER DRIVEN [ 








ra 
WHEELS and with tines 
No Wheelmarks! in the REAR instead of 


No Struggle! the FRONT! 


Please let us send you complete details, prices, 
OFF-SEASON SAVINGS, etc. Ask for FREE BOOK- 
LET. Clip this ad and write now to — i 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers, Dept. 2712 
102nd St. & 9th Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12182 


Grow and Eat 
Burpee's 
Golden Beet 
Send for FREE Catalog. 
BURPEE SEEDS 


4420 Burpee Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 19132 
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by HAROLD HAWLEY 





MORE HORSES 


The numbers of pleasure 
horses up and down the roads 
continue to build but not nearly 
as rapidly as the number of 
pleasure horses under the cowl- 
ing of the new snowmobiles! 
From modest 15-18 hp. jobs of a 
couple of years ago, the various 
brands now feature models of 25 
hp. and up that will propel these 
rigs along at speeds above the le- 
gal limits for cars. 

Snowmobiles have brought 
much pleasure to thousands. 
They have become a most useful 
tool for special jobs in the winter 
...all the way from running 
rescue missions to isolated fami- 
lies to serving as a real boon for 
conservation officers checking 
deer herds, etc. With their wide- 
spread appeal they have become 
an instant “best seller” for many 
dealers. 

However, the other side of the 
coin needs a little examining. Be- 
cause of the speed they can at- 
tain, snowmobiles bring quick 
thrills and quick chills. Acci- 
dents, injuries and death are a 
part of the full picture. Youths 
too young to drive cars often are 
enthusiastic snowmobile pilots 
and it is, perhaps, due to their 
lack of experience and judgment 
that so many of them become 
victims of too much horsepower 
and speed. 

The_last thing I want is addi- 
tional government regulations, 
yet it begins to appear that some 
regulation may be needed to pro- 
tect people from their own en- 
thusiasm and folly. 


Safety measures 


For starters, let’s suggest really 
adequate scatter plates or shields 
between the motors and the op- 
erator. With the rpm’s developed 
by some (or any) of these rigs, a 
person submits himself to possi- 
ble mechanical hara-kiri when 
he gets this close to so much 
high-speed hardware which has 
been known to blow up. 

Soon or late, it will likely be 
ruled that it is a high risk deal to 
ride a snowmobile on the high- 
way. The prudent operator 
doesn’t need to wait for a law to 
decide not to travel in competi- 
tion with cars and trucks. 

One smart father we know has 
decided that too much power 
and speed may forever part him 
and his beloved children. Over 
their howls of protest, he has 
“governed” the motor on this rig 
to the end that his 11 and 13- 
year-olds will have a lot of fun 
without the terrible price some 
youngsters are paying. 

At almost every gathering we 
have attended there has been 


Notes 


much critical discussion of the 
thoughtless jokers who waken the 
countryside at most any time of 
night. Enough resentment of this 
kind will almost certainly lead 
to demands for curfews or muf- 
flers ... or both. Disturbing the 
peace is not a new charge and 
we've heard many threatening 
to make it. 

Certainly the thoughtless mis- 
use of a privilege which may lead 
to regulation is pretty short- 
sighted. Lest anybody misunder- 
stand, I’m all for sane fun with 
these rigs, but let’s not expect our 
kids to develop . . . without some 
mature guidance . . . all the skill 


‘and judgment needed to cope 


with the speed and power being 
built into these sleds. 


SQUEEZED AGAIN 


In spite of all the talk about 
the cost-price squeeze, the price 
of milk and eggs for the past 


‘several months has been such as 


to make tax planning a major 
item of conversation. Several 
folks we know made some major 
adjustments in their normal pur- 
chases before the year-end. 

Now the squeeze comes as the 
IRS reaches its hot hand into 
each and every pocket! Much as 
we all hate to pay taxes, we must 
agree with the recent speaker 
who said that he would rather 
have problems of tax planning 
and tax paying than less income 
and past-due mortgage payments. 
He’s right, you know! 


FARM INCOME 


It shakes one a bit to read that 
in some southern states govern- 
ment payments constitute a 
fourth or more of the “farm in- 
come.” I have no figures, but ob- 
servation suggests that not over 
three-fourths of the income of 
farm families here in the great 
Northeast comes from the farm. 

It’s true that a very small per- 
centage comes from the govern- 
ment, but the other sources are 
really too varied and numerous 
to mention. Certainly one of the 
big chunks comes from the pay- 
checks many farm wives bring 
home. “ 

Some farmers become sales- 
men for everything from insur- 
ance to seed corn to farm ma- 
chinery; some are truckers or bus 
drivers or cattle dealers or horse- 
shoers. A few pick up extra bucks 
by virtue of their service on town 
boards, as directors of various 
businesses and organizations, or 
as appraisers or part-time 
realtors. 

Still others have non-farm in- 

(Continued on page 29) 


v0 BROAD BREAST MEATY 
CORNISH KINGS 


NEW 
SUPER 
& VANGUARD 


Give More WEIGHT 





Don’t buy ANY chicks 
until you get my new 
catalog. Kings and the 
new Super Vanguards 
are % pure Cornish, 
Broad Whites 1% Corn- 
ish. You get more meat 
on the breast, legs; and 
what meat! So juicy, ~ 
tender! Plus EXTRA rapid growth, feed 
conversion. Consumers are glad to pay 
YOUR price. Retail ‘em at a_ profit. 
Benefit from our 36 years experience 
breeding better meat strains. Get our 
catalog fast! 


Many Get Premium Prices 
WITH GARRISON 


GOLDEN SEX LINKS! 


FREE 
BOOK 





Largest eggs all breeds 
(ever 80% large and 
extra large) at big East- 
ern Random Sample 
Test five years in a 
row! Garrison Sex Links 
are gentle, rugged, easy 
to grow —and _ PRO- 
FITABLE! Get the facts. 
Also on Garrison Leg- 
horns, the _ thriftiest, 
most profitable layers of large white 
eggs. Send a card today! 





NEW! FREE! Send for “HOW TO 


MAKE MONEY PRODUCING AND 


MARKETING EGGS”, shows 
money can be made TODAY! 


EARL W. GARRISON, Inc. 


BRIDGETON 7, NEW JERSEY 


GROW BETTER TIMBER 
MeL PRS ata 


It pays to plant quality 
stock. Musser trees, 
grown from selected 
seed from hardy, dis- 
ease-resistant parent 
trees, grow and thrive 
where inferior stock 
; may fail to survive. 

QUALITY SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS AT 

LOW, QUANTITY PRICES — For example: 

50 at 100 rate Per 100 Per 1000 

SCOTCH PINE an Special = 

Fine Christmas tree strain. Also French and Spanish. 

Sayr. Se@MHNGS 2...» B-12....$12.00..$ 60.00 

WHITE PINE 

One of best timber species. Grown from best eastern strains. § 

Sayr. SEODWAS ooo cceees, 5-10....$12.00..$ 60.00 

WHITE SPRUCE 

Like Norway Spruce except for lighter color and slower growth. 

3-yr. seedlings, root pruned ............ 8-12’. $ 8.00..$ 40:00 

NORWAY SPRUCE (Musser Exclusive) 

Fast Growing. For Christmas trees, ornamentals and timber. 

2-yr. seedlings iduticheaboens eho. .@-9.00.$ A500 

4-yr. seedlings ........ ‘ --++..12-20’....$13.00..$ 65.00 

CANADIAN HEMLOCK 

Perfect for hedges or specimen ornamentals. 

Sayr, SeODHMGS ooo eee 10-15"”....$19.00..§ 95.00 

4-yr. seedlings ....... vosvessresee 16-24"... $24.00..$120.00 


CHINESE CHESTNUT 
WBS ie ince etccaee 








.... 18-24”... $36.00..$182.00 
Many other Evergreens, Hardwoods, Ornamentals, Shade Trees. 


FREE COLOR CATALOG 


Wholesale Planting Lists — 
Xmas Tree Growers’ Guide 


MUSSER FORESTS 


BOX 83-B Indiana, Pa. 15701 


Here’s The Way 
To Curb A Rupture 


Successful Truss That Anyone 
Can Use on Any Reducible 
Rupture, Large or Small 








If you must wear a Truss for Rup- 
ture, don’t miss this. A Post Card, with 
name and address, will get you FREE, 


and without obligation, the complete, 


‘modernized Collings Plan of Reducible 
Rupture Control. Now in daily use by 
thousands who say they never dreamed 
possible such secure, dependable and 
comfortable rupture protection. Safely 
blocks rupture opening, prevents escape, 
without need of harsh, . gouging pad 
pressure. Regardless of how long. rup- 
tured, size, occupation, or trusses you 
have worn. TRY THIS, and send your 
Post Card today to Capt. W. A. Col- 
lings, Inc. 5 Bond St. Adams, N. Y. 
Dept. 726G 
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(Continued from page 28) 
vestments — rental properties, 
part ownership in a non-farm 
business, or maybe stocks and 
bonds which bring in some divi- 
dends. 

These outside sources. of in- 
come not only help to beef up the 
total funds, but in many cases 
stabilize the family income more 
than would be the case if just the 
farm income was available. It’s 
pretty common to hear someone 
comment that his non-farm 
money-making gives him a 
change of pace and broadens his 
interest. 

There must be some, but one 
would be hard put to come up 
with a list of full-time farmers 
who really aren’t part-time some- 
thing else! : 


INFLUENCING PEOPLE 


I’m not sure that Mr. Carne- 
gie’s advice on how to make 
friends and influence people is 
out of date. What does seem clear 
is that many individuals and 
groups now use a new technique 
to try to influence people (mak- 
ing friends having no part in the 
procedure!). 

There was a time when, if 
someone had a gripe, he went.to 
the person or group involved and 
talked it over more or less peace- 
ably. Not infrequently, frank 
discussion led to a meeting of the 
minds and settlement of the 
issue. 

So much for the old-fashioned 
way. Now it seems that the ac- 
cepted procedure is to draw up a 
petition. Next get a list of names 
on it, mostly from people who 
don’t necessarily understand the 
issue . . . or care much one way 
or another ... but hate to be 
the only ones in the block not to 
sign! 

Next, the petition is presented 
to the neighbor or trustees or 
school board or. whomever . 
sometimes even before the press 
gets the story. Possibly a 50-name 
petition gives someone the feeling 
that he is dealing from a position 
of strength. Actually, it seems 
like a pretty poor substitute for 
the approach most of us have 
known all our lives. 


Demonstrations 


Another persuasive technique 
that is becoming standard pro- 
cedure is the demonstration. 
Again, maybe getting out large 
numbers gives the impression of 
dealing from strength. Frequent- 
ly, the very presence of “the 
mob”’ raises fear and resentment 
that make serious attempts at 
solving problems and differences 
of opinion difficult indeed. 

Demonstrators must of neces- 
sity count on mass media to carry 
their case to the public and hope- 
fully to arouse sympathy and 
support. All too often the public 
hears only one side of the prob- 
lem...the one that was so 
loudly presented by the demon- 
Strators. What a poor way to ar- 
rive at sound answers! 

I witnessed at very close range 
how this can be done. At the 
White House Conference on 
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Food, Health, and Nutrition a 
most capable group of people 
worked in panels to attack the 
whole problem of hunger in the 
United States. After several pre- 
liminary sessions, some concrete 
recommendations were developed 
for review and examination by 
other panelists .. . and by the 
task forces assigned to review and 
coordinate the suggestions. 

All this had been done by 
dedicated people with a real 
sense of mission, and after much 
give-and-take compromise ac- 
complished by discussion and 
majority vote. It was tremendous! 

Chapter 2: Came the actual 
conference. Better than two 
thousand invitees came to ob- 


serve and to react to the propo- 
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The Fahr Turbo Mower ensures a clean, uniform 
cut in heaviest crops regardless of whether hay 
is laid or tangled, dry or wet. Cutting height is 
adjustable from ¥% to 5”. You can start before 
the dew is off and cut a consistent 5 to 7 acres 
per hour. 





sals and to make suggestions. 
‘They came, as they should, from 
every walk of life . . . especially 
from various disadvantaged and 
minority groups. 

They got organized. They sub- 
mitted a list of “demands.” They 
dominated the hotel with cau- 
cuses in the middle of the lobby 
with handouts of proposals, etc. 

At the final session, their lead- 
ers filed to the platform, took 
over the mike, read their de- 
mands, called for a vote of adop- 
tion which they readily got from 
the “observers.” The television 
cameras ground away at this 
spectacle for the enlightenment 
of the general public. 

As far as much of the general 
public ever heard, the results of 
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Fahr Centipede Haymakers normally cure the 
heaviest crop in one operation and take about 
only half the time required by crimpers and roll 
conditioners. Wherever necessary — after rain- 
falls or any other form of excessive humidity — 
Fahr Centipede Haymakers permit repetitive 
spreading or windrowing on the same crop. 
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the conference were not the care- 
ful, responsible work of the 
panelists and task force members, 
but the ‘‘demands’’ of the 
demonstrators. The demonstra- 
tion would pretty much have to 
be scored a success. It’s true the 
President and Congress will not 
be able to meet the ‘“‘demands’’ 

. . and anything they do less 
than that will be held against 
them. 

For anyone who believes in 
law and order, in the democratic 
process and majority rule and in 
ordérly responsible planning, 
demonstrations and power plays 
are disgusting and disturbing. 


The fur of the otter is remarkably 
thick and is more durable than that 
of mink. 





Fahr Windrower Rakes rapidly produce perfectly 
clean, aerated and fluffy windrows without roll- 
ing or roping the crop. Extremely gentle but firm 
handling protects driest hay from leaf losses. 
Gathering of rocks, stones and dirt is avoided. 





No need for knife sharp- 
ening ever. Knives pi- 
vot or retract on con- 
tact with rocks or other 
hard objects so that 


damage to cutting 
edges is. minimal. 
Knife replacement is 
quickly handled in the 


Freely rotating large 
steel discs instead of 
wheels give fast and 
smooth gliding action 
on any terrain without 
damage to crop even 
on softest ground. 


UNEQUALED OUTPUT 


Fluffing & Spreading 


After mowing, hay is 
spread and fluffed.: If 
necessary — following 
rainfalls for example 
—hay is respread and 


IN ACRES PER HOUR 


Windrowing 


Hay with up to 40% 
moisture content is 
formed into fluffy wind- 
rows. Windrows’ can 
be rapidly reformed 


Tines alternately pick 
up hay in downward 
position, push it gently 
into windrow and then 
release windrowed 
crop in upward posi- 
tion. 


Two independent ad- 
justors permit varying 
of height and rotor in- 
clination for low or 
high crops. 


field. 


turned by the same 
method. 


Now 


and 
rainfalls. _ 


refluffed after 


gives you more 


acres of hay...more hay per acre 


Fahr machines for cutting, curing and wind- 
rowing hay offer an inexpensive solution to 
the continuous production of nutritious, high- 
est quality hay and haylage. By permitting 
successful haymaking operations in spite of 
adverse weather conditions, they provide 
great savings in time, labor and product. In 
many situations where mower-conditioner 
combinations and windrowers have failed be- 
cause of excessive humidity or unmanageabie 
crop density, Fahr equipment has invariably 
provided the answer to the problem. 


Fahr distributors and dealers are located in 
all haymaking areas of the U.S. To learn 


more about the Fahr better way to more 
acres of hay ... more hay per acre .. 

send coupon for FREE 8 page Pe 
illustrated catalog. | 
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| MACHINE COMPANY, USA | 
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] 18 Hawley Terrace, Yonkers, N.Y. 10701 
I 


(J | would like to know more about the Fahr Turbo 
] Mower, Centipede Haymaker and Windrower Rake. 
i Send FREE 8 page catalog. 
ij L] | have an immediate need, Please have your 

representative call. 
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Here’s where “non-skid” pays off... 
it’s those extra pounds of milk 
at weighing time! 


More dairymen are spreading our Barn Calcite — 
most everybody calls it “non-skid” —on their barn floors and runways 
because it really takes hold . . . keeps their cows on firm footing even in wet 
weather... helps them produce all the milk that’s bred into them. Lime Crest 
Barn Calcite also keeps floors white and clean looking so much longer . . . it’s 
economical, easy to use, and makes better fertilizer, too. 

Your feed or farm supply dealer is the man to call. If he’s out of “non- skid” 
right now, send us his name... we’ll make every effort to see that he’s supplied. 


LIME CREST 


BARN CALCITE 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 








LP-gas in the tank 
means money 
in the bank 


LP-gas costs less per horsepower delivered than gasoline. 
LP-gas is kinder, to an engine...burning clean and leaving no 
power-pilfering carbon deposits. LP-gas cuts downtime, main- 
tenance costs, increases engine life. It all adds up to efficient 
tractor performance...and more power per 
dollar invested. See your LP-gas Dealer 


today. AUTHORIZED MEMBER 


NATIONAL LP:GAS COUNGIL 
Of America’s great sources of energy, only 
LP-gas serves you in so many ways. 





This seal identifies an authorized member > 
NATIONAL LP-GAS MARKET DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
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FOR HEAT & POWER ANYWHERE 


HANDY HELPS 


Dairy Feeding — Baled hay is 
stacked far enough back from 
the welded pipe feeding fence 
so cattle can reach only the 
broken bales as they are fed 
and have to clean up the feed. 
Pipe top rail is welded to 
brackets that bolt to the build- 


Tractor Bumper —A__front- 
mounted bumper of channel 
iron extending a foot above 
and below the box to which 
it is welded is handy for push- 
ing self-feeders, stuck machine- 
ry, etc., and can be used to 
carry extra weight and tools. 
Sides of the box are also chan- 
nel iron, bottom is sheet metal. 
A welded angle iron extension 
forms a protective frame 
around the radiator. 





Healthy 


Small, bucket-fed 
calves are kept in these indi- 
vidual stalls which are raised 
above the floor and mounted 


ing posts. Upright pipes welded 
to the top rail and U-bolted to 
a bottom plank rail provide 
feeding space for 9 cows to 
each section. Concrete curb 
and platform make a clean 
place for cows to stand. 





Calf Feeder — A 55-gallon oil 
barrel with both ends cut out 
is the hopper for a homemade 
grain feeder that can handle 
up to 8 calves. Raised on 4” 
x6” skids, it is blocked on 
2xX4’s to allow the grain to 
feed down into partitions made 
from 2 X 6’s on a plywood floor. 





on legs. Cleaning of both the 
stalls and the concrete floor 
with this arrangement is easy. 
Shavings are used for litter. 
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Quick-Bearing 
Bigger, more colorful 
fruits than from big 
trees, right at home! 
Sweet-scented floral 
beauty in spring and 
all-season interest as 
4 fruits develop. They 
take little space. 


Dwarf Fruit Trees 


te 


MA ae. GR 
For Home Garden and Orchard 


Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, 
Chestnuts, English Walnuts, Pecans, Almonds 


Prize Strawberries, Blueberries 
Unequaled everbearing Strawberries, Blueberries as 
big as cherries, hardy super-sweet Seedless Grapes. 
Trees, Shrubs, Lilacs, Roses 


Shapeliest shade trees, flowering shrubs, immense 
ybrid lilacs, prize-winning gp 
roses, rare tree peonies, etc. i 


400 Color Photos, Money- | 
Saving Prices, Free Gifts / 
GARDEN GUIDE AND 
NURSERY ada 
CATALOG 
ellyBros.Dansvilte, N-¥. 


fein ae a et a ec ee a ace ce Fait toes ee aa = 
KELLY BROS., 967 MapleSt., Dansville, N.Y. 14437 
Send free and postpaid big Kelly Spring Garden | 
Guide & Nursery Catalog, with Special Offers. 


PLEASE PRINT 
Name 
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ensilage ? 


Unadilla’s exclusive Factory 

Creosoted white pine or spruce, 
full thickness staves render 
17 times the insulating value of 
masonry. The Unadilla is air- 
tight, pressure-tight, acéd-resist- 
ant, heavy duty! See why Una- 
dilla has been the best silo value 
for over so years... Send for 
catalog and easy payment plan. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
BOX B-20 UNADILLA, N. Y. 


Also wood glue laminated barn rafters 


UNADILLA SILO 


REDUCIBLE RUPTURE 
AGONY Removed 


(orsttrinis COST S 
YOU NOTHING) 


WHEN you slip into a 
low-cost, contour-designed 
Brooks Patented Air Cush- 
ion Appliance! Your re- 
ducible rupture will be held 
in securely yet gently—or 
the trial costs you nothing! This invention 
has made millions of sufferers happy. You 
can enjoy heavenly comfort night and day at 
work and play—or the Appliance costs you 
NOTHING. Isn’t this worth a no-risk trial by 
you? If interested, write for free facts now. 
Brooks Co., 301-H State St., Marshall, Mich. 49068 
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The Guaranteed Performance of ANDER- 

SON Machines will eliminate your rock 

Problems. . . . A model for every condi- 

tion and budget. 

Write or call... . 
ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 

Box 822 Ph. 406-442 






-5560 
Helena, Montana 59601 
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NEW ENGLAND Milk Price Forecast Committee esti- — 
mates blend prices for 3.5 milk at the 201-210 
mile zone to producers in Mass.-R.I.-N.H. milk 
marketing area as follows: Feb. $5.95; Mar. $5.75; 
Apr. $5.55; May $5.35; June $5.30; July $5.85; 

Aug. $6.25; Sept. $6.40; Oct. $6.45; Nov. $6.40; 
Dec. $6.15. Average for year likely to be 

17 cents above 1969. 

Any change in government support prices on 
April 1 could change these estimates. Possible 
change could also come from eventual result of 
national hearing on January 20 to consider 
establishing Class I prices by economic formula. 

Nearby differential money, accumulating in 
escrow since December 1966, will be paid to New 
Ingland producers now that Supreme Court has 
invalidated such differentials. 





U.S. FARM EGG PRICES in 1970 are expected by 
Poultry Survey Committee to average about 2 cents 
a dozen below the 39-cent average of 1969. Feed 
ingredient prices in 1970 will likely average 
about the same as last year. Estimate of egg 
prices for first three months, 42¢ (up 2 cents 
from last year); second quarter, 33s 3h¢ (up 1 cent). 
Third quarter, 36¢ (down 2 cents); fourth quar- 
ter, 37¢ (down 9 cents from same period last year). 

U.S. laying flock is about 321 million birds, 
up 4 million from last year. 





APPLE MARKETING ORDER in New York State may be 
amended. After 25 percent of growers sign a 
petition to do so, a hearing can be held (probably 
early March). If hearings are favorable, a 
referendum will be held ... a 50 percent favorable 
vote would amend the order. 

New schedule of deductions being proposed to 
provide additional funds for market development 
and promotion are: 

Fresh - 5¢ per bu. (presently 3¢) 
Canning and freezing - 8¢ per cwt. (now 4¢) 
Juice and cider - 4¢ per cwt. (now 2¢) 


PESTICIDE pot is boiling. USDA Secretary Hardin 
has announced intent to cancel registration of 
DDT for all uses by the end of 1970 ... but 
beekeepers contend that less persistent pesticides 
being substituted for DDT "are destroying the 
beekeeping industry." 

Hardin also has given notice that, beginning 
in March 1970, action regarding other pesticides 
will be taken using the same criteria being 
applied to DDT. 

Registration of herbicide 2,4,5-T has been 
cancelled for use on food crops as of January l, 
1970 ... and there's a possibility that 2,4-D may 
be banned for food-crop use in not too distant 
future. 





FEED GRAIN PROGRAM for 1970 is same for most 
farmers as in 1969 ... you'll have to divert 

20 percent of feed grain base to participate, and 
in return be eligible for commodity loan and 
price support payments. New farm legislation 
should be-hammered together by early April. 


RURAL VACATIONING information for all 50 states 


and Canada is available in the "Farm and Ranch 

Vacation Guide." Order it from: Farm and Ranch 
Vacations, Inc., 360 East 57th Street, New York, 
New York 10022. Cost for the guide is $1.95. 


ALDRIN continues to be registered for soil insect 
control under corn. Of all the acres of corn 
treated with a soil insecticide in 1969, 40 percent 
were treated with aldrin. 

Chlorinated hydrocarbon compounds (of which 
aldrin is one) have been shrinking in quantity of 
use for at least past 6 years ... partly as result 
of voluntary withdrawal of uses by the chemical 
companies producing them. 


NEW YORK FARMERS are eligible for state investment 
credit on depreciable items purchased after Decem- 
ber 31, 1968. Be sure you have taken a look at 
Form IT 212. and information Form IT 212-I, before 
filing your state income tax return. Credit is 
deducted directly from amount of income tax due. 
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SABRE 


proves that 
quality 

saw chain 

need not be 


expensive 
, 






SABRE saves you money 
whenever you replace 
saw chain... 


SABRE is the tough, high-quality saw 
chain that saves you money not only 
when you buy it—but while you use it. 
Install it on any popular model of chain 
saw and compare its value. SABRE is the 
only saw chain with a no-time-limit 
warranty ! 


the professional quality chain by 


SABRE 


the saw chain people 


SAW CHAIN « GUIDE BARS * SPROCKETS 
WEDGES « FILES AND ACCESSORIES 


Write for complete literature about Sabre Saw Chain and 
accessories for your saw: 


YE SABRE SAW CHAIN INC. 


840 Seneca Street, Lewiston, N.Y., 14092 


Name _— ay = 
Address Nae ree 


CATE Cia i Aces rahe aes 


| 
| 
| 


Dealer Address ___ Ei be 


F 
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Into More Profit 


The Ribstone® Way 
More Beef—More 


Milk per Acre 


Haylage & Silage in Ribstone 
Silos will produce extra feed 
value—release pasture & hay- 
ground for more profitable use. 





" Write for FREE Ribstone Facts Today 








Snos 
I Unloaders | 
| Complete Ribstone Silo Co. of N. Y. | 
| Systems Red Creek, New York — | 
| 
Name 
j Address i 
| city State | 
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cm Burpees 
YF Giant 


HYBRID TOMATO 


Delicious, thick-meated, smooth, round, red. 


basketful after basketful! They ex- SEEDS 


cel all others. The plants set. more 
fruits even in bad weather. Be sure ¢ 
to try them. Send 25c for 10 Seeds— 


10 Plants Guaranteed to Grow! 

EXTRA SPECIAL—for more Big Boy plants and 

Big Early Hybrids for earlier fruits, 2 Packets, 

30 Seeds each, $1.50 value postpaid for $1. 
Burpee Seed and Nursery Catalog FREE. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
4430 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 19132 
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‘‘A BETTER JOB 


WITH THE COWS’’ 





man. Kermit has a 17- year-old 
son who helps when not in school. } 
‘At one time,” said Hugh, “the fl 
farm grew some cabbage and po- | 
tatoes as cash crops but we stop-| 
ped growing cabbage in 1964 
and concentrated on doing a bet- 7 
ter job with the dairy.” —H.L.C. fe 


“This farm,” said Hugh Rielh- 
man of Homer, New, York, “was 
bought by my grandfather in 
1900 on the day my father was 
bore ce 

ee aati ” he added, “my 
brother, Ker- 
mit, and I run 
it as partners. 
In 1960, after 
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Afioke in the world. Thats 
the Jamesway advantage.” 





finishing two 
Mr. AndrewJervishas moisture grain, rock-hard frozen, or anneal Oe 
two Jamesway silage light fluffy silage in volume. eae : DOES OWN Al 
distributor-unloaders piste g tion! P risville Agri- 
And bnows foe exper ositive drive action ower Be ek: 


Circle Drive with rugged sprocket 
teeth and heavy drive ring can’t slip, 
removes silage without churning up 
the surface. 


Two machines in one! Unloader 
converts to distributor in a couple 
of minutes. Revolving center board 
distributes silage evenly, provides 
up to 20% more silage capacity. It’s 
the lowest priced combination on 


ence how level cutting 
keeps them working per- 
fectly in any season. 


The reason, of course, is Power 
Circle Drive and true 3-Point Sus- 
pension that assure level cutting and 
positive operation under all condi- 
tions. And eliminate the problems 
of drive drums that depend upon 


Russell Miller of Arcade, New 
York, does the artificial insemi- 
nation of his own 80-cow herd. 

Russ and his brother, Roger 
(who also services his 100 cows 
as his own AI technician), own 
a liquid-nitrogen tank for semen 


lege, I bought 
a half interest 
in the stock 
and tools. Ker- 
mit already owned a half inter- 
est and together we bought the 
land.” 





. 8 i 
Hugh Rielhman 


silage traction. There are other 
advantages: 


Fewer trips up the silo! No 
weights to adjust, no drive drum to 
manhandle, no need to ride the 
shroud to keep the auger cutting. 


Feeds out under all conditions! 
Delivers haylage, corn silage, high 


WINTER SEASON 







CHECK with you 
POWER CHORIN 


Wr 


G DEALER 


See your Jamesway Power Choring dealer for a demonstration. 


NEW YORK 
Amsterdam — Albert Anderson.................. 842-1762 
Alexander — H. D. Brown & Son................ 343-5981 
Baldwinsville — R. C. Church & Sons, Inc. 
635-3551 
Bangor — Southworth Farm Supplies........ 483-2557 
Bath — Helm Agric. Equipment................ 776-6220 
Blossvale — Jay’s Sales & Services, Inc...337-7140 
Cairo — Cole’s Farm ee ruibmeent mae aA 622-3389 
Canastota — Fisher Farms.............0......... 697-7039 


Canton — Robinson Farm Equipment........386-8551 
Chatham — Bervy Equipment Co., Inc.....392-1531 
Clymer — Dandee Service 
Cochecton — Cochecton Mills, In 


B. Farney & Son 
: Croghan............ 5283 
Dover Plains — Smith’s Garage of Dover..877-6844 
East Springfield — Homer Fassett............ 264-6371 
Ellensburg — Floyd R. Lashway..... a 
Elma — Smith Farm Supply... 652-3379 
Fort Edward — Jack’s Surge Service........ 638-8382 
Franklin — Matteson Feed & Farm Supply 
829-2551 or 829- aot 
Franklinville — Hillendale Farms.............. 676-3094 
Gouverneur — Jones Farm Supplies............ 387-3210 
Groton — Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 
898-3085 or 898-3535 





Croghan — R. 









the market. 


Unloading power! Throws silage 
out in volume without extra con- 
veyor, thrower or kicker from 12- 
to 24-ft. silos. Operates efficiently 
from fluffy or spoiled silage at the 


top right down through dense, hard- 
packed silage at the bottom. 


“Cold weather specials’! 


oun Get greater value than ever before. 
Don't delay — offer is limited! 


Hamburg — Abbott’s eevee 
Milling Co........... 649-3511 
Holcomb — Coakley Dairy Supply.............. 624-1861 
Kennedy — Walker-Sprague Co................... 
LaFargeville — 
George W. Henry & Co., Inc... 
Locke — Hewitt Bros., Inc........... 
Lockport — Taylor Hardware.......... 
Lyons — Schleede Farm Supply 
Melrose — Calhoun Equipment Company..235-0089 
Middlebury Center — Lloyd Owlett............ 376-2991 
Moravia — Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 
497-0900 or 497-0770 
Newfield — ee Mazourek 564-3485 
Piffard — C. A. Parnell... 
Plattsburg — attired Bedard. as 
St. Johnsville — Valley Equipment Co..... 568-5351 
Salem — Doan’s Sales & Service 











Unadilla — Earl’s Poultry Farm 
Watertown — Northern Farm Systems........ 782-1936 


Weedsport — Blumer Supply-..... 834-7221 
Westtown — Demberg Brothers.................. 726-3651 
West Winfield — West Winfield Farm 

SUDDIVEEING ee ae 822-3771 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JAMESWAY DIVISION 
104 West Milwaukee Avenue, Dept. AA-020 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 






el 
Bediio Sanece 


bats both p pis Peds 
gus infections. Covers t 


secondary infection? 


Kote provides 


NEW SPRAY CAN 


Top first aid treatment for 
minor surface wounds, hard- 
to-reach sores. Favorite con- 
tainer with hog, sheep and 
cattle ranchers . . . con- 
venient to carry in saddle or 
car... easy to spot treated 
animals after application. 6 
oz. spray can. . . $1.29 at 
dealers or mailed postpaid. 


H. W. NAYLOR CO. 








SPRAY IT ON...OR PAINT IT ON 
YOU CAN'T BEAT 


Dr. Naylors BLU-KOTE 


for COW POX" RINGWORM - TEAT SORES - GALL SORES 


Dozens of uses for all farm animals.. 
an antiseptic, protective wound dressing that com- 
bacteria and common fun- 
e wound with quick-drying, 

peetaee coating, dries up secretions, contro $ 


Easy to use — jee paint it on or spray it on! Blu- 
asting antiseptic genteel promotes 
clean, rapid healing. Try it soon. 





. Blu-Kote is 





DAUBER BOTTLE 


Dauber works best for treat- 
ing Cow Pox sores you can 
ha with it. Application 
for Ringworm around eyes 
and face of dairy animals 
is better controlled with 
dauber. 4 oz. dauber bottle 

$1.00 at dealers or 
mailed postpaid. 


e MORRIS 9, N.Y. 




















The farm has a total acreage of 
300 (200 tillable). The herd of 
80 milkers and 60 young stock 
are purebred Holsteins. Some 
years back, before the boys took 
over, some animals were sold as 
breeding stock. They are plan- 
ning to sell more animals as 
breeding stock in the future. 


Culling 


“In the past few years, we have 
been culling quite severely to 
bring up average production,” 
reported Hugh. “By a combina- 
tion of breeding, culling, heav- 
ier feeding, and better manage- 
ment we have increased average 
production from 13,400 pounds 
of milk in 1964 to 16,000 at 
present.”’ 

Going back to 1964, a number 
of changes were made. An addi- 
tion to the farm and another 
silo were built and the herd was 
increased from 45 milkers to 81. 
More silage was also grown and 
fed. 

“The cows have some pasture,” 
said Hugh, but we don’t de- 
pend on it. The cows get hay, 
grain, and silage the year ’round 
...except in the fall when we 
feed chopped corn right from the 
field. Silage is mechanically de- 
livered and fed in an outdoor 
bunker the year ’round. Back in 
1964, the cows were fed an aver- 
age of 50 pounds of silage a day. 


_Now we have stepped it up to 


60 to 65 pounds.” 
Graining 

Many cows get up to 40 
pounds of grain a day, and an 
exceptionally heavy producer 
may get as much as 50. 

Around 10 acres of corn are 
picked and 500 pounds of corn 
per ton are added to a commer- 
cial ration mixed at a local feed 
store. Total corn acreage is 80. 

“We find that a grain ration 
without corn is less palatable. So 
we plan to stretch the ear corn 
and make it last until the new 
crop is available,” said Hugh. 

The two brothers have no hired 


storage. It is serviced with cool- 
ant at regular intervals by the 
American Breeders Service. . 
the company sponsoring the 
training school at which the 
brothers both took an AI course. 

This dairyman also does his 
own pregnancy checks, and some 
uterus infusions with antibiotics. 
“Taking on these jobs, and still 
retaining the services of a vet- | 


erinarian, requires finding a vet | 
> Russ com- } 


who will cooperate,’ 
ments. 

He sometimes services “hard 
breeders” twice within a few | 
hours...a practice less likely 
to be followed when hiring a 
professional AI technician ~ to 
come to the farm. First-service 


conception rates are in the 75-80 


percent area, Russ reports. 

His observations have led him 
to these comments: 

1. It’s better to breed cows a 
bit too late in their heat cycle 
than a bit too early. 

2. Cows in free stalls have 
more ‘silent heats’ than those 
in stanchions. 

3. Cows tend to come in heat 
when a high barometer reading 
begins to “break” toward lower 


atmospheric pressure. The inci- | 


dence of heat appears to be re- 
duced during periods of high 
atmospheric pressure. 

4. A dairyman doing his own 
AI work tends to pay more 
attention to the records on the 
bulls he is using... and to con- 
centrate on using semen from 
only a few of the sires available. 
All the major stud services... 
ABS, Curtiss, and Eastern AI 

. will sell semen to dairymen 
doing their own AI work. 

5. The free-stall system has 
many advantages, but it has 
increased a problem with trim- 
ming the feet of dairy cattle. 
“We're trimming feet all the 
time,” Russ reports. He has seen 
herds, though, that have dimin- 
ished the problem by selecting 
appropriate sires .. . and he keeps 
this in mind as one consideration 
in selecting sires. — G.L.C. 
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Dates to Remember 


Feb. 3-4 - Annual Winter Sem- 
inar, New England Grain and 
Feed Council, Sheraton Boston 
Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


Feb. 5 - Annual Meeting New 
York State Association County 
Agricultural Agents, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Feb. 5-6 - New Hampshire 
Poultry Health Conference, 
University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N.H. 


Feb. 6-7 - Christmas Tree 
Growers! School, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Feb. 10 - Certified Seed Pota- 
to Growers' Annual Meeting, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Feb. 10-11 - Fresh Market Veg- 
etable Conference, Jordan Hall, 
Geneva, N.Y. 


Feb. 12 - Finger Lakes Grape 
Growers Convention, Penn Yan 
Grange Hall, Penn Yan, N.Y. 


Feb. 23-27 - First National 
Charolais Show, Houston, Texas. 


Feb. 24-26 - Processing Vege- 
table Conference, Batavia, N.Y. 


Feb. 26 - Third New Jersey 
Roadside Market Conference, 
Collins Auditorium, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N.J. 


Mar. 1 - Deadline for income 
tax return by farmers (changed 
from Feb. 16 by Tax Reform 

Act of 1969). 


Mar. 2-5 - Fifth Annual Meet- 
ing, National Dairy Herd Im- 

provement Association, Robert 
Meyer Motor Inn, Orlando, Fla. 


Mar. 9-12 - National Livestock 
Marketing and Grading Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Mar. 9-13 - Annual Convention, 
Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association, Fontainebleau 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Book Review 


HORSES AND 
HORSEMANSHIP 


As he looks forward to the fu- 
ture, Dr. M. E. Ensminger, au- 
thor of this and many other books 
on animals, believes that the 
years ahead will be the most re- 
warding in the history of the light 
horse industry. This fourth edi- 
tion of a popular horse “bible” 
is scientific, yet practical. 
‘Horsemen can no longer breed, 
feed, and care for horses as they 
did yesterday and expect them 
to perform”, 

‘Horses and Horsemanship” 
was written for teachers, students, 
and horsemen who want an up- 
to-date and authoritative horse 
book, and this fourth edition 
covers the subjects more _thor- 
oughly and in-depth than any 
other book in the field. 

On the other hand, it is a 
book that many people will read 
for sheer pleasure, for it is inter- 
esting and informative as well 
as authoritative; it gives a wealth 
of absorbing background mater- 
ial that enlivens and enriches the 
technical coverage. The chapter 
on riding is profusely illustrated 
with original line drawings, 
many of them used for the first 
time in this edition. The Inter- 
state Printers & Publishers, Inc. 
Danville, Illinois 61832 $14.35. 
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Mar. 12-17 - Connecticut Val- 
ley Flower Show, Eastern 
States Exposition, West 
Springfield, Mass. 


Mar. 14-22 - New England 
Spring Flower Show, Suffolk 
Downs, East Boston, Mass. 


Mar. 25-27 - Massachusetts 
FFA Agricultural Science 
Exhibits and Public Speaking 
Contest, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst, Mass. 


Mar. 26 - Agricultural Leaders 
Forum, Cornell University, 
ithaca, NY. 


Mar. 30 - Apr. 1 - 13th Annual 
University of Delaware Food 
Distribution Conference, New- 
ark, Del. 


Mar. 30 - Apr. 1 - Swine 
Producers Short Course, 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Cornell 





Carl Frenz of Salamanca, New York, can store 700 bales of hay atop this 
feeding rack in his free-stall barn. This is enough to last his milking herd three 
months. 


ere ko 


here. , 


So why buy more from Agway? 


You can’t detect mineral-deficient feed, but 

your dairy cows can’t be fooled. Unless they get 

all 14 of the mineral elements they need, their health, growth, 
milk production, and reproductive capacity will suffer. 


Agway Mineral Mixes give you a choice 
of three mineral supplements that provide the necessary 
balance for your cows. 


Fortimin with or without vitamins. For free-choice feeding. 
Or to add to locally mixed dairy feed. Does not contain salt. 
For herds on corn- or hay-silage programs. 


Legumin with vitamins. Ideal for herds on high-legume 
roughages. For dry cows where calcium is high and 
phosphorus is low. Good one-to-one ratio. 

Free-choice feeding and adding to locally mixed grains. 


Dairy minerals with vitamins. For mixing with local grains. 
Not for free-choice feeding. Salt included in this mix. 


Call or see your Agway man now 


about the choice of Mineral Mixes 
available for your dairy cows. And 


Agway 


ask about Agway’s Mineral Feeders 


in 3/4 or 11/2 bushel sizes. 





Feed Division 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
INVITES YOU 
TO COME TO SADDLE COUNTRY! 


As a means of providing educa- 
tional materials for those who are 
interested in horses, and for the use 
of Extension Service offices or other 
local groups sponsoring contests, we 
are offering five classes for use in 
studying and evaluating horse con- 
formation. You may find that you 
are a better judge than you realize! 

This contest was previously spon- 
sored by Agway, Inc. 


RULES OF AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 1970 PICTORIAL 
HORSE JUDGING CONTEST 


1. Competition is open to anyone 
who owns, rides, or manages horses, 
or has an interest in them. Only one 
entry per person is allowed in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST contest. 

2. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST em- 
ployees and their families... as well 
as professional members of agricul- 
tural schools, colleges and Coopera- 
tive Extension ... are not eligible. 

3. The official AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST entry form appears below. 
The entry form may be duplicated. 

Print or type all information re- 
quired, and mail it so that it will 
be postmarked no later than mid- 
night, April 15, 1970. 


Send your forms to: 


American Agriculturist 
Horse Contest 1970 

Box 370 

Ithaca, New York 14850 


All entries postmarked after mid- 
night on April 15, 1970 will not be 
eligible for awards. 

4. Blue ribbons will be awarded 
to the top 250 high scorers on plac- 
ings. In addition, special trophies 


Number reprints 


will be awarded to the top 10 con- 
testants. 

5. Keep a copy of your placings, 
or mark your AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRIST for later reference. No entries 
will be returned. The decision of 
the judges on all placings will be 
final. 

6. A complete summary with 
names of winners, the official plac- 
ings, scoring key, and reasons will 
be published in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, after the close of the contest. 


CONTEST MATERIALS AVAILABLE 
FOR STATE AND LOCAL GROUPS 


1. State and local groups will be 
sponsoring their own contests, using 
these same classes. Those entering 
such local contests may enter the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST contest as 
well. You could win in both! 

2. Reprints of the pictorial pre- 
sentation shown at left may be pur- 
chased (without entry forms) for 
local contests from AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, at the following price 
schedule: 


Cost per sheet 


20-50 10¢ 
51-100 8¢ 
More than 100 6¢ 


Minimum order of 20 





3. The five classes are available 
in a set of 2” X2” black-and-white 
slides at $3 per set. Please send 
check, money order, or purchase 
order to the address shown under 
(3) above. They should be payable 
to: AA Horse Contest. 

After April 15, 1970, the official 
scoring key and placing reasons 
will be published in AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, and will be sent on 
request to slide purchasers. 


*OFFICIAL ENTRY FORM 


Mail before April 15 to: 


American Agriculturist 
Horse Contest 1970 
Box 370 

Ithaca, New York 14850 





Your Name (PLEASE PRINT) 





Street, RD, or Box Number 





Village or City 


County State 


Zip Code 


For each class, place the number of the 
horse you consider best under column 
headed ‘‘1st,’’ next best under ‘‘2nd,”’ and 
so on to horse with poorest conformation 
under ‘‘4th.” 


PLACINGS 


UStie- Andes StdeawAth 









Class 1 


Class 2 





Class 3 





Class 4 





Class 5 





Answer (yes) or (no). Did you enter a contest of this type in 1967? 


[Oe antes 
Oe eee tt 
How many horses on the farm or premises where you live? 
Boarded off premises? 
Check your age. 9-19 [_] 20-39 [ | 40-59 [] 60 or over [] 
I live on a farm. 
yes no 


*Permission is granted.to duplicate or copy this entry form, but 
all questions and information must be included. 


American Agriculturist, February, 1970 
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with the liquid bonus 


Make little jobs out of big ones! 
The SideKick spreads better, 
easier, and lasts longer than 
any other spreader. SideKick 
offers unique chain-flail action 
to handle any manure...won’t 
freeze up...fine controlled pat- 
tern up to 20 feet...easy 
loading...low maintenance 
with only two moving parts... 
and it’s liquid tight! Five 
models to choose from (100 to 
200 bushels)...one for every 
operation...dairy, hog, beef, or 
poultry. At your Hawk Bilt 
dealers now. 





a 





—_ 
HAWK BILT 


VINTON, IOWA 52349 
AA-270 
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You'll 
THE FINEST LETTUCE YOU EVER GREW 


A wonderful improvement on the famous Bibb with 





Call Buttercrunch 


supreme sweetness, tenderness and flavor, 


but larger and stands much longer. It can be grown 
even in summer heat. 


SEND 


FREE 1970 CATALOG 


It you grow for market, ask for Commercial 
Vegetable and Flower Growers’ Catalog also. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 


15 Moreton Farm 


Rochester, N. Y. 14624 


- SENECA HYBRIDS 


Specially Developed for 


yd FINER FLAVOR 


IMPROVED QUALITY 


VIGOROUS, PROLIFIC GROWTH 


Sweet Corn 

4 Pkts. Top Seneca Hybrids 
Squash 

Butterbar and Zucchini 

2 Pkts. (one of each) 
Vegetables—Peas (Wando) 
Green Bush Beans (Executive) 
2 Pkts. (one of each) 


(1$1.25 
Postpaid 


).65¢ 
Postpaid 


[] 65¢ 
Postpaid 


SPECIAL LIMITED TIME OFFER! 


Latest issue of 


Sachin? 


MAGAZINE 


... Just 25c! 


This fully illustrated new magazine con- 
tains scores of patterns, with easy-to- 
follow directions for lovely needlework, 
crocheting, knitting, creweling, weaving, 
dressmaking, embroidering, tatting, etc. 
— plus crafts, hobbies and arts for the 
homemaker. Exchange news, surplus 
items, helpful hints through Ladies Pins 
and Needles Sewing Club, a regular 
feature. A truly remarkable value, so act 
now! 


SEND 25¢ TODAY FOR SAMPLE COPY! 
Stitch’n Sew, P.O Box 412-J , Danvers, Mass. 01923 
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Taste Test the Best 


VEGETABLES—FLOWERS—ORNAMENTALS 
1970 Catalog FREE on Request 


ROBSON QUALITY SEEDS, Inc. 
Box 6129 Hall, N.Y. 14463 







CARPATHIAN 





The greatest tree find of § 
the century! WHere’s a 
beautiful, fast growing 
shade tree with tropical- 
licious, thin-shelled English Walnuts. 
it’s perfectly adapted to cold winters— 
safely stands 20°.below zero without 
injury. Plant it for shade and nuts. 


Also STRAWBERRIES, BLUEBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, FLOWERING CRABS, 
NUT TREES, ORNAMENTALS. 


MILLER’S 32 pa ge color catalog tise it’s 
one of Ampress s most valuable guides 
for home planting. Lists more than 100 
best varieties of plants. Write today. 


J.E.MILLER NURSERIES 
922-B W.Lake, Canandaigua, N.Y.14424 
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Sprayed Insulation — Vern Paul 
of Sacramento, Pennsylvania, 
converted a wooden barn into a 
farrowing house with the use of 
insulation made up of sprayed- 
on rigid urethane foam. Says 
Thomas Morris, farm specialist 
for the Pennsylvania Power and 
Light Company, “I recommended 
rigid urethane foam because it 
adheres to the surface being in- 
sulated, fills every crack and cre- 
vice, and seals the walls.” 

The applicator sprayed one 
inch of foam (K factor: 0.12) on 





the walls, providing a U factor of 
.09. Heat is provided by 15 elec- 
tric lamps, each 250 watts. 

Paul’s operation includes about 
27 sows, each producing two lit- 
ters per year. 


Beef Handbook — “Beef Farm 
Mechanization,” a new 16-page 
handbook for beef cattle feeders 
interested in mechanizing their 
operations, has been published 
by farm equipment manufac- 
turer Badger Northland Inc. 
The booklet contains informa- 
tion on mechanizing feed pro- 
duction, feed distribution, and 
cleaning and manure disposal. 
It covers the three basic systems 
of mechanized beef production 
... drylot, cold or open confine- 





101 chain saw projects 
you can build this spring! 
McCulloch makes it easy! 





McCulloch's Power Mac 6 makes building 

things easy. It’s the world’s lightest chain saw—only 
saw in the 6 lb. class* —and the most versatile power tool 
you'll ever own. Use it to build over 101 easy projects, cut 
firewood, logs, lumber. Trim trees and branches. Comes ready to 


use with 12-inch bar and special McCulloch chain. 


ment, and warm or closed con- 
finement. 

The handbook is illustrated 
with four-color photographs and 
drawings of systems components 
and equipment. 

Free copies are available from 
your local Badger Northland 
dealer, or from Badger North- 
land Inc., Kaukauna, Wisconsin 


94130. 


Lots of Bots — In some areas of 
the Northeast, bots are are be- 
coming a serious pest of horses, 
says Dr. James R. Wadsworth, 
Extension animal pathologist at 
the University of Vermont. 

In late fall and early winter, 
the bot fly eggs... resembling 
grass seed .. . can be found glued 


Get Free plans for these four projects from your McCulloch dealer — he’s in the Yellow Pages under ‘‘Saws.”’ 


SS _ SS 
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better when funch is 
served on a picnic table 
, like this. Benches are 

attached to make it very safe 
for adventuresome small fry. 


IY 74Xou can build this picnic 

i, Y table in approximately 

S BLL 1 4 hrs. Everybody eats 
Vi, 


You can build a corner bench in 


approximately 4 hrs. Brighten a corner 


of your yard with an attractive corner bench made from 


You can build this planter box in 
approximately 2 hrs. Flowers seem to grow 
better when the plant- 

er box is made of wood. 


F 


AS 


And your McCulloch 
chain saw cuts off decor- 
ative rounds in seconds to 


SA 
ANS // complete a perfectly natu- 


ral landscape design. This 


! is just one of a 101 money 
/ and time saving projects 
from McCulloch. 


*less cutting attachments 


McCulloch 


6101 West Century Boulevard, Dept.91FG, Los Angeles, California 90045 
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rustic logs. McCulloch makes it easy! 


You can build this 
adjustable basketball back- 
board in approximately 

5 hrs. Basketball players 

of every size can use 

this adjustable-height 
backboard. It drops 

down for pint-sized players; 
raises to regulation height 
for dad and the big boys. 


FREE PLANS! 
FREE BOOK! 


101 chain saw 
projects in one 

handy booklet... 
plus detailed plans of 
these four projects. 
Save time! Save money! 





to the hairs on the lower part of | 
the forelimbs and around the 
horse’s mouth. When the horse 
bites the eggs, the warmth and 
moisture of his lips hatches them 
and the tiny larvae gain access 
to his mouth, then the stomach, 
where they attach themselves to 
the stomach lining. 

By late winter, they’re thimble- 
size grubs. At this stage, bots 
seriously damage the stomach 
walls and may prevent passage 
of food and cause recurrent colic 
or even death. 

After 8 to 11 months, the bots 
pass and soon hatch as mature 
bot flies. The bot life cycle be- 
gins again as they deposit their 
eggs. 

Ask your veterinarian about 
the new systemic worm medicines 
that will rid your horse of bots 
and also help control blood- 
sucking intestinal worms. 


Dairy Beef—A new meat-animal 
publication is entitled “Agway 
Dairy Beef Feeding Program.’ 
This brochure covers feeding 
and management practices for 
dairy animals being grown for 
beef from 250 pounds to 1,000 
pounds. A second publication 
is in progress on feeding and 
management from birth to 250 
pounds. 

These publications result from 
three years of research with over 
5,000 head of dairy steers, and 
are authored by Dr. Lester C. 
Hallman, Jr. For single copies 
of this brochure (No. A3535) 
write to: Agway Inc., Commodity 
Information Department, P. O. 
Box 1333, Syracuse, New York 
P3200; 


Protein Maker — Michigan State 
University researchers are apply- 
ing anhydrous ammonia . 
which furnishes ruminant ani- 
mals with the nitrogen they need 
at less than half the cost of urea 
. .. to silage at a depth of 6 to 
10 inches. They’re applying it at 
several times the recommended 
rate in order to demonstrate that 
no gas escapes, and that anyone 
can use this method if reasonable 
precautions are taken. 

They’re also checking reten- 
tion of anhydrous ammonia by 
silage, hoping to determine the 
best application rates and 
methods. 


Roundworms — Ways _ to __ rid 
your cattle of roundworms are 
revealed in a new folder, ‘“‘Dan- 
ger,” published by Merck & Co. 
About 40 out of 50 cattle... 
even show-quality cattle... are 
being deprived of vital nutrients 
and blood because they are in- 
fected with these parasites. Most 
pastures are loaded with round- 
worm larvae, which the animals 
pick up as they graze. To find 
out how to protect your cattle 
from sharing their blood with 
more than 520 feet of roundworms 
per animal, write to: Dept. AA, 
Animal Health Products, Merck 
Chemical Division, Rahway, New 
Jersey 07065. 








It's a fact that people like hard work. . .especially 
when they're paying for it. 





American Agriculturist, February, 1970 





Great on 
crabgrass and 


fall panicum. 


incep. 











‘This Geigy herbicide for corn is great for the 
control of craberass, fall panicum, witcherass and 
other grasses that became a problem late in the 
season. 

And Princep 80W will also clean out most 
other annual grasses and broadleaf weeds with con- 
trol that lasts right through to harvest. This can 
reduce or even eliminate the need to cultivate your 
corn, which lets you do other jobs. 

All it takes 1s one spray of Princep applied pre- 
plant during seedbed preparation. Or you can 
apply Princep while planting your corn or right 
alter... but before weeds have emerged. You can 
spray Princep in water. Or with liquid nitrogen to 
weed and feed your corn 1n one trip over the field. 

‘Then all you need is moisture to move Prin- 
cep down into the weed root zone and you’ re all set 
for effective, season-long weed control. 

‘This year, take those acres where you’ve been 
having a problem with crabgrass or fall panicum 
and see for yourself how Princep brand of simazine 
herbicide will solve the problem for you. 

If you’d like more information, Just write: 
Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, Division of Geigy 
Chemical Corporation, Ardsley, New York 10502. 

Princep by Geigy 














ANGUS CHAROLAIS HORSES AGENTS WANTED 
FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced REGISTERED PUREBRED CHAROLAIS “THE PONY EXPRESS”, a Monthly Maga- SELL LIFETIME, metal, Social Security 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen bulls. Fertility guaranteed. L. W. Westervelt, zine devoted to all Breeds of Ponies. Sub- plates. Big profits! Sample and sales kit free. 


from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
827-7160. 

THREE SELECT REGISTERED Angus bull 
calves. Sire Rally Evas Bardoliermere 50, a 
big son of Evas Bardoliermere. Weaning 
weights over 500 Ibs. Rockwall Farm, Cheshire, 
Mass. Phone 413-743-5192. 


BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW VIEW CHICKS—Shaver Leghorns, 
Hareco Sex-links, Lawton Buffs, Cornish Cross 
meat birds. Also started pullets. Henry M. 
Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. Phone 518-692- 
7104. 


BABY CHICKS: $7.95 — 100 COD. Rocks, 
Reds, Crosses, Heavy Assorted. Also ducklings, 
goslings, turkeys. Free catalog. Surplus Chick 
Co., Milesburg (4), Pa. 16858. 

TOP QUALITY — reasonably priced. Cash- 
man Leghorn pullets 35¢ each. Buff Sex-link 
(ideal brown egg bird) pullets 384¢ each. 
Straight run 19¢ each. Cornish Cross 16¢ each 
straight run. Write for free literature. Parks 
Poultry Farm, Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 

















BABCOCK B — 300’S LEGHORNS, White - 
Barred Rocks, New Hampshires, Cornish 
Rocks, Ducklings. 85 breeds. Free Catalog. 
Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, Inc., Mt. Healthy, 
Ohio 452381. 





HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. ‘‘Rugged as a 
Mule” white ege hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids that live, lay and pay. Also top notch 
White Leghorns and Buff Sex Links. Pullets 
as low as $27.00 per 100. Broadbreasted Cornish 
meatmaker cross—$10.00 per 100. Free catalog. 
Noll Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 


BABY CHICKS: Heavy laying White Leg- 
horns, Harco Reds, Buff Sex Links. Also extra 
heavy breeds, cockerels go 14 lbs. Circular, 
prices free. Strickler Farms, Newmanstown 3, 
Pa iniOss 


SILVER HALLCROSS CHICKS. Sex-Links, 
Golden Buffs, Rhode Island and New Hamp- 
shire Reds, Barred Rocks, White Leghorns. 
For meat: Heavy White Cross, White Cornish 
and Red Cornish Crosses. Write for price list. 
Hall Brothers Hatchery, Inec., Cook Hill Road, 
Wallingford, Conn. 06492. 


ROCKS, REDS, CORNISH $4.85-100. Large 
Jumbo White Rocks $7.40. Other breeds $1.49 
to $4.59. Pullets $12.20. Before you buy, com- 
pare our prices, Guaranteed savings. Cus- 
tomers choice of breeds shown in terrific big 
free catalog. Shipment from Hatchery your 
section. Atlas Chick Company. Home Office 
2651 Chouteau, Dept. HG, St. Louis, Missouri 
63103. 


SUNNYBROOK BABY CHICKS — De Kalb 
White Leghorns-Red Rock Sex-Link Cross- 
Rhode Island Reds for egg production. Started 
pullets available from 2 weeks of age up to 
ready-to-lay. White Rock Vantress Cross for 
meat production. Hatching weekly. Sunny- 
brook Poultry Farms, Inc., R.D. #2, Hudson, 
INGYi 2584 


GUARANTEED HI-QUALITY BABY CHICKS. 
White Rocks, New Hampshires, as hatched, 
100-$12.75. Pullets 100-$21.50. Leghorn Pullets, 

















100-$28.50. Calif-Gray Cockerels, 100-$3.00. 
Heavy Specials, our choice $6.95 per 100. 
White Pekin Ducklings, 15-$5.35; 25-$7.75. 


All prices plus postage. Order today. Superior 
Chicks, Box 5, Bucyrus, Ohio 44820. 





CHAROLAIS 


CHAROLAIS CATTLE, certified herd, French 
and domestic breeding stock, %4 through pure- 





bred cattle for sale at farm. Your inquiry 
invited. Karimor Farms, Joe F. Sherman, 
Owner, Route 28, Hawthorn, Pennsylvania 


16230. Phone 814-365-2221 or 365-3251. 


N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 


Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS 
Cazenovia, N.Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner 








Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 





Our success in 1969 will not stop us 
from making progress in 1970. 
You are invited to visit New York State’s 
largest Charolais herd (200 breeding females). 
Aiglon, Jr. (our $100,000 pure French bull) 
is head of our bull battery. His calves are 
terrific. 
We offer breeding stock to the purebred and 
commercial breeder. 
Our Grand Champion bull at the 
Eastern National. 
LINDEN FARMS 
LaGrangeville, New York 
Near Poughkeepsie, 10 miles East on Rt. 55 
call 914-223-3346 
Karl Ehmer, owner Werner KohImaier, Mer. 


TAUREAU RUN ... Proudly announces 
Co-Ownership with Nutmeg Farms of 
BLANCO 201 
One of the country’s outstanding Sires!!! 
Stop and say “hello’’ to Blanco and Jay 
Dring, Manager. Choice breeding stock al- 
ways available. Some Polled. Taureau Run 
Ranch, Box 62-RD#1, Mohawk, N.Y. 1-315- 
866-6686. 


qi ed 
Dr. Naylor’s Louse & Grub Powder 
is a concentrated Rotenone insecti- 
cide with Sulphur —kills lice on 
animals and poultry... kills grubs 
in backs of cattle. Safe for use on 
dairy animals. 14 oz. sifter-top 
can — only $1.00 at farm stores or 
mailed postpaid. H. W. Naylor Co., 
Dept. A-27, Morris, N.Y. 13808. 


will sell 





ae —— 






Spencer. New York. Phone: 589-4907. 


FLYING HORSESHOE RANCHES. Top 
quality, large type Charolais raised under 
practical conditions at reasonable prices. Best 
bloodlines, both French and domestic. No Sat- 
urday sales. Please visit or call Morris, Pa. 
717-358-7201. 








PUREBRED CHAROLAIS, males and fe- 
males. Best bloodlines. PRI certificates. Will 
halter. Sunnyside Charolais Farm, Barton, 


N.Y. Phone 607-565-4457. 


CIRCLE B FARM purebred Charolais, January 
Monthly Rundown. Ring out the old, ring in 
the new. Away with bad habits and poor busi- 
ness too. ‘Tis the time that we make our new 
resolutions, dream up new ads, and find new 
solutions. Perhaps if we’d use all our talents, 
we said, the Lord would just help us get out 
of the red. So now we’ve decided. this poetic 
way, can help you find profits, by going 
Charolais. We’ll try to inform you each month 
what’s for sale, and tell of the progress in 
pounds on the scale. So with this introduction 
we say Happy New Year to all of you farmers 
from all of us here. (716) 928-1118 Little 
Genesee, N.Y. 14754. 


CIRCLE B FARM purebred Charolais, Febru- 
ary Monthly Rundown. This is the month for 
affairs of the heart; get a Charolais bull, 
that’s good for a start. Your heifers and cows 
would be filled with rapture at a handsome 
white gent, full of muscle and stature. We’ve 
got such a one, plus several half brothers. 
Most take after dad, but some after their 
mothers. They range from five to twenty 
months in age, and on the scales their pounds 
we gauge. Five to fifteen hundred they already 
weigh. A gain of two and one half to three 
pounds a day. Sacha of Deer Hill is sire of 
most, but one is from ROI, known coast to 
coast. (716) 928-1118 Little Genesee, N.Y. 
14754. 

PUREBRED BULLS, domestic, French blood- 
lines. Vintagevalley Farms, Delhi, N.Y. 212- 
B03-3119. 














DOGS 


SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppies. A.K.C. 
Champion pedigree. Astolat Kennels, Kunkle- 
town 3, Pa. Phone (717) 629-0365. 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS. Small, sturdy! 
Herd dog and companion, D. McLaud, Berk- 
shire, N.Y. 


REGISTERED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES — 








Swiss Type. Famous bloodlines. Walter E. 
Yoder, Rl, Meyersdale, Pa. 15552. Phone 
634-7664. 





BORDER COLLIES. Puppies and older dogs 
from Imported Stock. Best. farm dogs. Duns- 
more Farm, Swanton, Vt. 


ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. Proven and bred 
females. Myrtle Angle, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Phone 717-421-7496. 
AKC BEAGLES all 
West Brattleboro, 
254-2691. 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS — Purebred 8 
weeks. Excellent watch, stock or children’s 
companion. Special Winter price. Carleton 
French, R2, Bangor, Maine 04401. Phone 207- 
848-8761. 


—_——————————— 


DUCKS 


KHAKI MALLARD DUCKS, White Homer 
Pigeons. Hendrickson Farm, Richmondville, 
N.Y. 12149. 


_ 


GOATS 


READ DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL — Monthly 
magazine. How to profit, where to buy. Send 
$3.00 for one year. Box 836, Columbia B-36, 
Mo. 65201. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS. Top 
modern Bloodlines. Sires: Pawnee Beau Per- 
fect MVF Winston Mixer 15. Bulls ready for 
service. Open and bred heifers. T.B. and 
Bangs accredited herd. Ernest F. Tark, Battle- 
ground Farms, R.F.D. 1, Hightstown, N.J. 
08520. Phones: 609-448-4920; 609-935-4210. 


HEREFORDS — POLLED BULLS A.L.F. 
choice Domino 6 breeding. Francis Warner, 
Chenango Forks, New York 13746. 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
HORNED AND POLLED 
FOR SALE: Bulls, Heifers and Steers sired by 
our Polled Lamplighter Sire, DDR Beau 
Lamplighter 26 and our horned sires 
Dominion Battle 25, Silver Dermot and Real 
Colorado Domino. 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 


Tel: Days (617) 966-1315—Nights (617) 473-4291 








Doyle’s Kennel, 
Telephone 802- 


ages. 
Vermont. 

















HOLSTEINS 


COWS HEIFERS COWS HEIFERS COWS 


ATTENTION FARMERS! 


We have now on hand 300 head of high 
Grade and Registered Holsteins. New Ship- 
ments arriving daily. 
Fresh or close-up. 
Price to suit any farmer. 


CASH OR CREDIT TERMS! 


30 years experience, Lic. and Bonded in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


Join our ever-growing list of satisfied 
customers. 


Call collect or write to: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 
TEL: 914-343-6875 
OUR FIELD MAN WILL VISIT YOU AT ONCE 








scription $5.00 year. Sample $1.00. Showbird, 
1170 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10001. 


PEACOCKS 


FOR SALE 2 three year old white peacocks. 
W. P. Tuthill, Cutchogue, New York 11935. 


PHEASANTS 
15,000 RINGNECK CHICKS hatching weekly. 


Mac Farlane Pheasant Farm, Janesville 14, 
Wiss pon4.be 








POULTRY 
MANY BREEDS of goslings, ducklings, Gui- 
neas, chicks and turkeys. Hoffman Hatchery, 
Gratz, Pa 7030. 

SHEEP 


SUFFOLKS LEAD the industry in feed effi- 





ciency, rate of gain. Free handbook. Write 
National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 3824 
RN. Columbia, Mo. 65201. 

SHORTHORNS 





WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 





horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 
REGISTERED PUREBRED SHORTHORN 


Bull. Sire—Glen Cove Wallace. Two years old. 
Well bred. Big. In good breeding condition. 
Call 607-582-6391, James VanVleet, Tommy 
Creek Farms, Ovid, New York 14521. 


RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details, White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 43050. 


EARN $10,000 YEARLY raising Angora Rab- 
bit wool and breeding stock for us. Informa- 
tion 25¢ coin. American Angora Company, 
Malta 88, Montana 59588. 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 Breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, markets, 
marketing, ete. 25 cents. American Rabbit As- 
sociation, 28 ARBA Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
LZ: 








SWINE 


YORKSHIRES—BOARS AND GILTS of all 
ages. The herd with the big winners, 1968 cham- 
pions New York State Fair: Champion barrow 
over all breeds; both Champion and Reserve 
Carcass winners over all breeds National Cham- 
pion bloodlines. Test station records. Meat certi- 
fied. Brucellosis Free Herd. Par-Kay Farm, 
Beavertown, Pa. 17818. Phone 717-658-6702. 


Reno H. Thomas in charge of sales. Phone 717-- 


658-6719. 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-6714. 

CHESTER WHITE BOARS and gilts. Carcass 
information. Test station records. Certified 
litters. Ronald Trostle, 47 Lightner Rd., York, 
Pa. 717-764-4877. 











HAMPSHIRE SERVICE AGE BOARS, open 
gilts. Maleolm McColl, LeRoy, New York. 
PIGS — GRAIN FED, vaccinated, cut and 


delivered in lots of 100. 25 Ibs. $16, 385 Ibs. 
$18. C. Stanley Short, Inc., Kenton, Delaware 
19955. 


REGISTERED YORKSHIRE SALE: Selling 
200 head. Friday, March 6, 1 PM. 40 bred 
gilts, 20 open gilts, 30 service age boars and 
our usual offering of 110 open gilts which sell 
as commercials. Real opportunity for both the 
pure bred and the commercial producer, featur- 
ing two great sires: Brooks End ‘Tuff’ the 
All-American boar and Brooks End ‘‘Apple- 
jack”, both certified meat sires, plus the ser- 
vices of and boars and gilts sired by ‘Con- 
structor”, the only sire to qualify Pennsylvania 
Superior Certified Meat Sire in 1968. Each 
sale offers new blood from other proven 
strains. Certified meat records. Test Station 
Records. Feed test records as low as 2.48. 
National Champion Show Winners. Many hog 
men saw this offering and all say it is an 
improved set of pigs. Come and see for your- 
self. Send for free descriptive sale catalog. 
Brooks End and Par-Kay Farms, Reno H. 
Thomas, Sale Manager, Beavertown, Pennsyl- 
vania 178138. Phone 717-658-6714. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


FREE VETERINARY CATALOG. Save 20%- 
50% all drugs, vaccines, instruments, Arvets, 
Box 23005, Minneapolis, Minn. 55423. 


ANCHOR SERUM Animal Health Products 
by mail. Fast service on mail or phone orders. 
We stock the full Anchor line that is national- 
ly known and advertised. All orders shipped 
postpaid. Send for your free catalogs today. 
Try Anchor’s new Somato-Staph Mastitis Vac- 











eine now. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, your 
area Anchor Serum Co. Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone 


215-252-1333. 
AGENTS WANTED 


SELL GIFTS AND HOUSEHOLD ITEMS — 
Make extra money. Toys, jewelry, stationery, 





wrappings, all occasion, Easter Card assort- 
ments. Salable samples on approval. Free 
color catalog, bonus plan. Write Heden- 


kamp, 361 Broadway, Dept. CD-12, New York 
10018. 


Russell, Box 286-APA, Pulaski, Tennessee 


38478. 


MAKE BIG MONEY FAST! H. B. Price made 
$7,118.90 first year spare time writing orders 
for Stark Dwarf and Standard Fruit trees 
ornamentals, roses, ete. It’s easy with big 
full-color Free outfit—full or spare time. Nc 
investment. Every home a_ prospect. Stark 
Dwarfs bear giant-size apples, peaches, pears, 
cherries. Stark, Desk 30220, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri 68353. 





AUCTION SCHOOL 


FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith 
Ark. Resident & home study. Veteran ap.- 
proved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. GI approved. 


Free catalog. 424-83 Nichols Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 64112. 














AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox. Phone 716-494-1880. 





BUILDINGS 


ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ac 
under “Farm Buildings’. We ship buildings 
anywhere. 

ALUMINUM FOR FARM roofing, barn sid- 
ing, barn ceilings at lowest prices. Please 
state quantity needed. Write Bestway Enter- 
prises, Ine., Cortland, New York 138045 or 
call Clarence Ochs, 607-756-7871. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 








GLUE 
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Send for further information and prices. 
BR-20 , Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE: General Store, Nineveh, New 
York. Must sell—ill health. Good business 
Building excellent for other type business 
Write Box 46, Nineveh, New York 13818. 

SELL GIFTS AND HOUSEHOLD ITEMS — 
make extra money. Toys, jewelry, stationery 
wrappings, all occasion, Easter Card assort- 
ments. Salable samples on approval. Free 
color catalog, bonus plan. Write Hedenkamp, 
3861 Broadway, Dept. CD-11, New York 10013 


SELL REAL ESTATE .. . Set your own finan- 
cial goal! Our expanding organization re- 
quires the talents of exceptional individuals. 
In our organization are many experienced 
salesmen in agri-business, farmers, ranchers 
college grads, engineers, teachers, auctioneers 
and attorneys who as salesmen for Unite 
earn in excess of $385,000 annually. United 
men work for themselves in selling farms, 
ranches, business and residential properties 
United’s unsurpassed year-round nationwide 
advertising program teamed with a new high- 
speed computer provides a continuous supply 
of prospective buyers from coast to coast. Pro- 
tected territory. Licensed salesmen or brokers 
preferred. Contact us now. United Farn 
Agency, Duke Stahlecker, Director of Develop- 
ment, 612 West 47th St., Kansas City, Mo 
64112. Phone: (816) Plaza 3-4212. 


CHAIN SAWS 


CHAIN SAW CHAI 


and chain saw parts hw, 


UD to 
40% 















Brand New! Top Quality! 
FULLY GUARANTEED! 
You must he pleased or money hack 


SAW CHAIN HARDNOSE BARS fo fit 
In .404”, 3/8”, 7/16” or Homelite 17” $17 
1/2” pitch, to fit any saw Homelite 21” $19 
bar with cutting length of: McCulloch 18” $13 

12” to 14” only $11 McCulloch 24” $21 








15” to 16” only $12 SPROCKETS: 
17” to 20” only $14 Direct-drive $4.00 
21” to 24” only $16 Gear-drive $2.50 


Add 65¢ to order for shipping. For C.O.D.,send $2 deposit 


For correct fit, give saw name, bar cutting length, 
pitch used or number of drive links in chain. 


y 


Big savings on other sizes of chain and bars, saw 
parts and accessories. Write today for free catalog. 


ZIP-PENN, Inc. 


Box 179-HD, Erie, Pennsylvania 16512 


ok. 





NO HORNS! 


One application of Dr. 
Naylor's Dehornin 
Paste on horn button o 
calves, kids, lambs—and 
no horns will grow. No 
cutting, nobleeding, 40z. 
jar—$1.00 at your deal- 
er’s, or mailed postpaid. 
H. W. NAYLOR Co. 
Morris 12, N.Y. 
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DEALERS WANTED 


FULL OR°PART TIME men to call on dairy-. 


expanding 
Alle- 


men. Repeat sales, high profits, 
market. Metz Sales Company, 605 W 
gheny St., Martinsburg, Pa. 16662. 

WANTED: FARMER DEALERS. Excellent 
discounts on barn cleaners, replacement chain 


for all types cleaners, silo unloaders, bunk ~ 


feeders, liquid spreaders, free stalls, and water 
bowls. Beatty Bros., Inc., Darien Center, N.Y. 
14040. 


EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!”’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 
GROW FISHWORMS. Outstanding New Breed 


produces great profits! Free literature. Fain’s 
Hatchery-14, Edison, Ga. 31746. 


FARM BUILDINGS 


ge ees 
Low-cost, multi-purpose AT- 
ATLANTIC LANTIC STEEL eee 

Over 2500 sizes an plans 
BUILDING from which to choose—agri 

cultural, commercial, or utili- 
ty buildings. Easily assembled by anyone 
with simple tools. 


Buy direct from manufacturer and save. 
Some dealer territories, available. We deliver 
with ATLANTIC trucks direct to your building 
site. 


We welcome visitors interested in viewing 
actual fabricating processes at our Avon 
plant. 








a 





Call or write us anytime for booklets. 


ATLANTIC STEEL AND WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 


Avon, New York 14414 Phone: 716-926-2560 
716-926-2562 


BUILDINGS FOR ALL PURPOSES. Farms, 
camps, commercial. We have been giving 
building buyers more value for their money, 
than anyone else for over 20 years. May we 
please give you a quote on your needs. Dealer 
openings in some areas. Nold Farm Supply, 
Inc., Rome, N. Y. 18440. 


COLORED STEEL FARM BUILDINGS! In- 
vestigate Ceco Packet buildings. Cost no more 
than pole buildings. For machine sheds, cattle 
barns, poultry buildings, utility structures. 
Complete package. Goes up fast. Clearspan 
steel frames. Covered with famous galvanized 
Cecoroll in colors (or plain galvanized). Certi- 
fied by written warranty. Manufactured by The 
Ceco Corporation, 2500 Roosevelt Rd., Broad- 
view, Ill. 60158. (Ph. 312-626-6622). Distributed 
in New York by: Cayuta Bldg. Components, 
Div. of Cotton-Hanlon, Inc., Odessa, New 
York 14869 (Ph. 607-594-3311). 


FARMS FOR SALE 


VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates, P. M. Browning, Realtor, John H. Hitt, 
Associate: Culpeper, Virginia. 
FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — all types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee, New York 14837. 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FINGER LAKES REGION. Choice farms—all 
kinds. Try us first. Write-call Leo Stack Real 
Estate, Skaneateles, N.Y. 315-685-3491. 


FARMS — SHIPPING TO CONNECTICUT 
Milk Market. For appointment write or call 
Frank Braig, Salesman, Hillsdale, New York 
12529. Phone 518-325-4751. Geo. Beach, Real- 
tor, Chatham, New York 12037. 


SYRACUSE: 500 acres, 300 tillable, 55 acres 
fruit, 2 good homes, 55 stanchions, completely 
equipped including 100 head Holstein cows and 
heifers. Auburn: 300 acres, excellent loam, 
85 stanchions, 2 silos, 3. barns, ponds, 2 
homes, farm bare but good producer. John 
Stopfel, Realtor, 2360 Rochester Road, Canan- 
daigua, N.Y. Phone 315-394-1330. 

FOR SALE MODERN 200 acre dairy farm. 
165 acres tillable, 60 tie stalls. Box 369-UH, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 


SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA: 147 acre 
dairy. 82 cow barn. Modern home, $59,000. 
Other farms. Bathon - Paul Van Cleve, Agent, 
New Oxford, Pa. Phone 624-8201 evenings. 


PUBLISHING AN 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


MAINE FARMS. 158 acre farm. 124 acres 
clear and level with 4 ponds. 60/x125’ barn 
with 50 free stalls attached to 50/x60’ barn 
for young stock and hay storage barn. Bulk 
tank, 4 stall herringbone parlor and 4 Surge 
milking machines. 83 head Holstein cattle. 7 
room comfortable home with modern kitchen 
and bath. 220 acre bare farm. Good tillage. 
Loose housing set up for 70 milkers plus 
young stock. 10 KW generator and equipment 
for milking parlor and milk room. Good 10 
room house with 2 baths and 2 zone forced 
hot water heat. $47,000.00. Many other farms 
listed. For information write H. Earl Meg- 
quier, Lamb Agency, 645 Forest Avenue, Port- 
land, Maine 04101. 


TROUT STREAM, WATERFALL! Beautiful 
137-acre New York dairy farm with pretty 
trout stream, large trout pool and waterfall! 
Modern dairy barn in good repair, handles 
63 cows, barn cleaner, milk room with equip- 
ment included. Abandoned 7-room farmhouse 
needs considerable repair, but is worthy of 
restoring, has bath, full basement. Better 
hurry, only $23,000, less than one-fourth 
down. Free . new Spring 1970 Catalog! 
Describes and pictures hundreds of farms, 
ranches, town and country homes, businesses 
in 33 states coast to coast! Specify type pro- 
perty and location preferred. Zip code, please. 
United Farm Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. Area Code 212; 
YUkon 6-1547. 


GUARANTEE $20,000 YEAR from hatchery 
who furnish feed and layers for eggs. Modern 
home, garage, fruit. Poultry buildings, auto- 
matic feed, water. 77 acres. $75,000, 14 cash. 
Robert Collester, 549 State St., Springfield, 
Mass. 01109. 


LOOK! FREE CATALOG! Big Spring edition! 
Over 4,000 properties described, pictured— 
land, farms, homes, businesses — recreation, 
retirement. Selected best thruout the U-S.! 
70 years’ service, 518 offices, 40 states coast 
to coast. Mailed free from the world’s largest! 
Strout Realty, 60-R E. 42nd St., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 


FARMS FOR SALE, 200 acres, 40 cow barn, 
cleaner, tank. Good 4 bedroom house, Bare 
or equipped. 300 acres, 60 cow barn, cleaner 
1,000 tank, 3 houses, other barns, Financed. 
$92,000. 295 acres, 45 cow barn, cleaner, tank, 
best of soil. 4 bedroom housé and tenant 
house. Owner financed $85,000. 450 acres, 120 
free stall set up, 2 houses. Nice location. 
$125,000. 480 acres, 100 cow stall, ideal dairy 
farm, 2 houses. Bare or equipped. 600 acres, 
120 cow stall set up, 3 Harvestors, 3 houses. 
Excellent easy finance. 200 acres, 60 cow 
stall, new 42 M barn. Ready now only $67,500. 
Samples of dairy farms with best of loca- 
tions. Excellent schools, low taxes. Write 
giving phone number. Mal-Tut Real Estate, 
10 William St., Auburn, New York 13021. 


DAIRY FARM, New York State, Jefferson 
County, 220 acres. May be bought stocked and 
equipped or bare, 56 stanchion main barn, 
gutter cleaner, 625 gallon bulk tank, dumping 
station. 49 milch cows. Complete line good 
machinery, includes 3 tractors. Heifer barn, 
machinery storage, excellent 5 bedroom home 
plus large tenant house. Call 315-457-3380, 
Graham Real Estate, 114 N. Woodland Drs 
Liverpool, N.Y. 


ae ta SOS OB are iNet seen ar a ta ae ge Tet 
800 ACRE FARM. Stocked, machinery, 10 
room house. Charles Cota, Box 204, Burnham, 
Maine 04922, 


sca icc cas She Ne ace a tee Sao nee a 
FOR SALE potato and vegetable farm in 
Richfield Springs, New York fronting on 
Route 20. 250 rich acres, 150 acres tillable. 
Excellent buildings include modern home, 
potato storage, labor camp and road _ side 
stand. Water for irrigating. Joseph C. Rut- 
kowski, Richfield Springs, New York 13439. 
Phone (815) 858-1609. 


60 . ACRE POULTRY FARM completely 
equipped for 10,000 pullets. Seven room re- 
modeled home, 2 drilled wells, 20 miles north 
Binghamton, New York. Excellent for retire- 
ment. Room for expansion, Phone days 607- 
692-3500; nights 607-656-4079. 


FREE CATALOG. It is a book of samples 
describing in detail several hundred listings 
available. It may describe exactly what you 
want, or your choice may be among the hun- 
dreds of others not in the catalog. Upstate 
New York and New England. If you’ll tell us 
what you want, where, and how much, we’ll 
ask representatives to write you. Four Effs, 
Box 264AA, Manchester, N.H. 03105. (Repre- 
sentatives wanted.) 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


FINGER LAKES REGION, , 20 acres high 
yielding vineyard, good water supply, main 
highway. James Larsen, Penn Yan, N.Y. 
Phone 315/536-3552. 


FARMS WANTED 


WE HAVE MANY buyers for good dairy 
farms, bare or stocked. New York farm listings 
requested within 250 miles of New York City. 
Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R.D.#4, Mid- 
dletown, New York 10940. 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots, New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 138790. 


CASH FOR FARM or country home Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts. Robert Collester, 549 State 
St., Springfield, Mass. 01109. 


WANTED TO BUY. Dairy and or grain farm 
in Central or Western New York. 300 to 600 
acres. Must be good corn land. Owner must 
help finance. Box 369-UM, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 


FURS 


WANTED: RAW FURS, mink, muskrat, rac- 
coon, beaver fisher, otter, foxes, etc. Highest 
prices. Prompt returns. Carr’s Trading Post, 
2868 Elm St., Dighton, Mass. 02715. 


HAY & STRAW 


HAY — ALL GRADES delivered from Cen- 
tral New York. When writing give telephone 
number or call 518-994-5111. Snyder Petro- 
leum, Inc., Box 227, Fort Plain, New York 
13339. 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #402, Bloomfield, N. J. Tel. 
(201) 748-1020. 


HELP WANTED 


NURSERY FOREMAN WANTED; also green- 
house men and farm tractor operators. Ex- 
perienced, Good salaries, steady employment, 
vacations, bonus system. Housing available. 
Baier Lustgarten Farms & Nurseries, Rt. 25, 
Middle Island, Long Island, New York 11953. 
Phone 516-924-3444, 


MAINTENANCE MAN for small hospital on 
large grounds. Steady work for all around 
indoor and outdoor man who is sober and 
reliable. Starting salary $2.75 per hr.; 40 hour 
week. Live on or off grounds. Write or call 
Medical Director, High Point Hospital, Port 
Chester, New York. 914-WE-9-4420. 


DEPENDABLE COUPLE age 45-60. Man for 
outside work. General maintenance, lawns, 
gardens. Woman as housekeeper-cook. Two in 
family. Summer or permanent if satisfactory. 
Southern New Hampshire. References required. 
-Box 369-UG, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


INTERESTED IN CHILDREN. One year 
Child Care Technician Training Program be- 
ginning in September. Stipend paid during 
training. For information contact Mrs. Susan 
Kormanik R.N., Program Director, Vesper 
Hill Nursery School, Great Barrington, Mass. 
01230. 


DEPENDABLE, RESPONSIBLE MARRIED 
herdsman for permanent position on modern 
60 cow dairy pipeline, modern barn. modern 
house, good wages. Hill-Top Farm, Norton 
Hill, N.Y. 12185. 


GENERAL FARMER to help eare for herd of 
registered Holstein cattle at the Masonic Home 
in Charlton, Mass. Good wages and other 
benefits. Live-in accommodations available if 
desired. Interview will be arranged for or 
given in your area. Reply to Oliver Ruther- 
ford, 186 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 02111. 


300 ACRE APPLE ORCHARD located East- 
ern New York desires experienced manager. 
House available. Write, Box 1, RD2, Red 
Hook, New York 12571. Phone, 914-758-0131. 


COUPLE TO WORK in kennel. Must have 
own transportation. Apartment furnished. 
Area code 203/264-8221. 


WANTED: OUTSIDE MAN on dairy farm. 
Must be experienced and reliable. Do relief 
milking. $125 weekly to start. House and 
privileges. References. Dutchess County. Box 
369-UL, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 

RETIRED COUPLE exchange chores on non- 
working farm, Dutchess County, for free rent, 
utilities, small salary. Box 369-UJ, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 


extra, includes address. Send check or money 
order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 
369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 





HELP WANTED 


SALESMEN TO SELL standby power plants 
to farmers, full or part time. High commis- 
sions, Age no barrier. Write Box 394, Oneida, 
New York. 


HOUSEKEEPER WANTED for father and 
son. No objection to handicapped person or 
children. No drinking. Box 369-UF, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


GET THAT BETTER JOB. RiSalCo Resume 
Service, Elizaville, N.Y. 12523. 


HONEY 


EXTRACTED HONEY—Clover, Buckwheat or 
Fallflower, 5 Ib. container $2.60; 3—$6.40; 6— 
$11.40. Prepaid 3rd zone. We use stainless steel 
extractors and tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box 
A, Gasport, New York 14067. 


HOWLAND’S HONEY: NEW YORK’S FIN- 
EST. Wildflower 5 lb. $2.65; 6-5 Ib. $11.51; 60 
Ib. $10.68; 2-60 Ib. $20.76; 5 or more $10.08 
each. 5’s postpaid 3rd zone. 60’s F.O.B. 5% 
discount 5 or more 60’s at honey plant. Price 
lists available. Howland Apiaries, Berkshire. 
New York 13736. 


GABLE’S CHOICE CLOVER or Buckwheat 
Honey—5 lbs. $2.50, 10 Ibs. $4.40, cartons six 
5’s $11.00 Postpaid 8rd zone. 60 Ib. can $10.80, 
2—$21.00, five or more $10.20 each FOB. 
Harry T. Gable, Romulus, New York 14541. 


DELICIOUS WHITE CHUNK Comb Honey. 
Clover-Basswood. 5 lbs. $3.50. Extract; 5 Ibs. 
$2.60; six $11.50 all prepaid. 60’s $11.00 here. 
Charles Peet, Gouverneur, New York, 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” — Everyone 
who likes horses or ponies should have this 
book; Free. Write Beery School, 1642, Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio 45359. 

etree eR os 


LAND WANTED 


MASSACHUSETTS LAND WANTED. All 
cash. Baker, Box 445, Shelton, Connecticut. 
tees a en 


MAPLE SYRUP 


AR ERS Lee PRD OA BEL NON Ae ee 
PURE NEW YORK maple syrup $5.75 per gal- 
lon plus postage and insurance. Shipping weight 
13#. J. Moser, Beaver Falls, New York 13305. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RB, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, correct- 
ing the fault which caused the system to finally 
fail. No pumping necessary. Users report years 
of satisfactory results, Free descriptive litera- 
ture and prices. Electric Sewer Cleaning Co., 
Allston, Mass. 02134. 


STOP RUSTY WATER~from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, re-usable replacements. 
Free literature. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


PARTS FOR STOVES—furnaces, coal, oil, 
gas, electric. Empire Stove Co., 793 Broadway, 
Albany. New York. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK/Pric- 
ing Guide. New 1970 Edition! Lists over 2500 
new, old bottles, 18 categories including fabu- 
lous Jim Beam and Avon series. Identification 
easy. Illustrated. Tells where to buy, sell. 
Guaranteed. $3.95 postpaid. Cleveland, Box 
888-BP, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 


Se SIE Rarer gel SNE NEEL pa, oa Eee 
“BACKWOODS JOURNAL’—Paradox 2, New 

York 12858. Unusual Bimonthly. $3.00 year, 

Sample 50¢. 

“THE HOMESTEADER’’—Bimonthly. Simple 

wane: handcrafts $1.00. Oxford, New York 
835. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $2.95, 12— 
$4.95. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 


FOUR “WILL” FORMS. — Lawyer’s Book. 
Plus ‘‘Guide’’—$1.00. National, Box 48313-NN, 
Los Angeles, California 90048. 


WINEMAKERS YEAST, RECIPES & Cata- 
log 25¢. Kraus, Box 451-AA, Nevada, Mis- 
souri 64772. 


BOTHERED BY DUST? Try our 8M filter 
masks. Ideal in grain, hay, feather dust. 
Low-priced; reusable. Sample 25¢ ppd. or 
send for free brochure. Oxboro Heath Co., 
Box 21127, Dept. AA, Fridley Station, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 55421. 

40 STAINLESS STEEL razor blades guaran- 
teed 4 or more shaves per blade or your 
refunded. Send $2.00 to: Pierpont 
Mart, 27 Pierpont Street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 06513. Send for free trial blade. 


MUSIC 


FREE CIRCULAR — COUNTRY RECORDS 
and tape cartridges — fiddle tunes — waltzes 
— blue grass. Uncle Jim O’Neal, Box A-AA, 
Arcadia, Calif. 91006. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING’ Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6088-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 


BARN CLEANERS,—silo unloaders, engineer- 
ed by Patz. New different bunk feeders, ma- 
nure stackers, replacement chains for all 
makes cleaners. Nold Farm Supply, Ince., 
Rome, N. Y. 138440. 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT — Mid-equipment — 
truck bodies — hoists and snow plows. Grove 
roll back machinery beds. Dealerships avail- 
able. Send inquiries to F. P. Riester, Distribu- 
tor, Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 138021. 
Phone area code (315) 253-5732. 


PARTS BY THOUSANDS: Cat., Int., 
Oliver, Cletrac, JD, Case, shovels, 

pumps, compressors, generators, steering 
clutches, transmissions, final drives, chains, 
rollers, idlers, sprockets, winches. Drag, clam 
buckets, suctions, water hoses, teeth, rippers. 
Used underearriages. New & used crawlers, 
loaders, dozers. Engines, power units, erane 
& shovel parts. “If Not Listed, Ask for It.’ 
We sell cheap. We buy & trade equipment & 


— 


AC, 
pans, 


parts. Track Press Work. Ben Lombardo 
Equip., R. D. #6, Sinking Spring, Reading, 
Pa. (215) 944-7171; 678-1941. 


INTERESTED IN BECOMING a _ producer- 
handler ? Complete processing equipment avail- 
able write for list: Maple Hill Dairy, Box 235, 
Woodbridge, New Jersey 07095. 


CALF CREEP FEEDERS, 30 bushel capacity 
$92.50. Dealerships available. Free literature. 
Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 
62326. 


TRACTORS—FORD 5000 Diesels $2450.00 and 
up. Ford with new 4 wheel drive and front 
loader $2950.00. Many tractors and equipment 
from the Ford Test Farms, backhoes—fork 
lifts—loaders for farm and industrial use. 
Horner Tractor Sales, Geneva, Ohio 44041—39 
years one location—777 So. Broadway. Parts 
and service on U.S. and English built Ford 
tractors. 


TRACTOR PARTS — savings to 75% on new- 

used-rebuilt parts for 250 makes and models! 

Wheel, crawler tractors. Tremendous cata- 

log! Send 25¢. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., 
~ Fargo, North Dakota 58102. 


FOR SALE: NEW 7 used DeLaval milk equip- 
ment—1-600 gallon C.P. bulk tank with 5 
HP unit no Walker stamp. M. Wm. Franzen, 
223 Woodstown Rd., Salem, New Jersey 08079. 


-SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY3, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 


FARM TRACTORS -— New Fords, Massey 
Ferguson and David Brown diesels, all 
models, also 50 to 70 used trade-ins. Lowest 


prices, full year’s warranty, parts and service 
guaranteed. New 1969 Ford 5000 diesel by 
order $4270.00. New Massey Ferguson 178 
diesel by order $4203.00. New David Brown 
1200 by order $3932.00. We are factory fran- 
chised distributor dealers on two makes 4- 
wheel drive tractors 46 to 160 H.P. Free 
delivery to 200 miles on one tractor, 400 
miles 2 tractors, 600 miles 8 tractors, 800 
miles 4 tractors. Dick Brady Farm Tractor 
Sales, Inc., P.O. Box AA, Fairview (Erie Co.) 
Pa. 16415. Phone 814-474-5811. 


200 GALLON STEINHORST bulk milk tank 
complete. Good working condition. Clair Hod- 
gins, Basom, New York 14013. Tel. 716-948- 
3493, after five 716-762-8587. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 3 disc plow like new $190. 
100 HP stationary Cummings Diesel $500. 
Phone 5638-1779, K. Broadwell, Morrisonville, 
N.Y. 12962. 


PICK-UP TRUCK STOCK RACKS. All steel 
construction $109.50. Dealerships available. 
Free literature. Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, 
Colchester, Ill. 62326. 


NEW FARMEC 16 foot silo unloader — 2 
new vibra feeders. 2 stainless steel milk tanks, 
ideal for sap—-make offer. Baler Boy Twine 
$4.95—40 lbs. Don Howard, Canandaigua, New 
York 14424, 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


30 ACRES FARM & INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 25 Farmalls—560, 460, 850, 300, C, 
A, M, H, Cubs; two TD-6 crawlers. Cat D-2, 
D-4, D-6. Oliver OC15’s, OC-12’s, OC-9. New 
Oliver OC-4-68 never used. New Oliver OC-9 
Diesel dozer, new OC-46 loader crawler. Used 
AC-H-3 & H-4 loaders and dozers. Used -ski 
slope Oliver OC-4-68 diesel W/30” pads and 3 
point hitch. THC 550-1000 RPM chopper with 
both heads. New and used New Holland 717 
bargains. 25 windrowers $500 and up. Five 
used haybines. 50 new and reconditioned hay 
balers. 25 new and used self propelled com- 
bines—no reasonable offer refused. Don 
Howard, Canandaigua, New York 14424. 


TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT PARTS at great 
savings. Largest assortment. Free 1970 Cata- 
log. New and used parts, other items. Central 
Tractor Parts Company, 1515 East Euclid, 
Des Moines, Iowa 503818. Branch stores at 
Batavia, Jamestown, Canandaigua, and Syra- 
ecuse, New York. 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & Arches for barns 
and sheds. Douglas Fir bonded with completely 
waterproof glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters — extra low prices. Box S-20, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 


FARROWING STALLS - Complete $26.75. 
Dealerships available. Free literature. Dolly 
Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 62326. 


FOR SALE: New imported John Deere Diesel 
Tractors. 1020 Vineyard Diesel $3822.80; 1020 
Standard with 47 H.P. Diesel Engine $3595.00 
by order; 2020 John Deere with 64 H.P. Diesel 
Engine $4647.00 by order; 2120 John Deere 
with 72 H.P. Diesel Engine $4995.00 by order; 
3120 John Deere with 86 H.P. 6 Cyl. Diesel 
Engine $6148.00 by order. We carry in stock 
for immediate delivery the 2020 and 2120 
models. Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales, Inc., 
P.O. Box AA Fairview, Pa. Phone 814-474- 
5811. : 


FOR SALE: New International Model 434 
with 43 H.P. 4 Cylinder Diesel Engine, can 
offer Standard, high clearance or narrow, 
eight speeds ahead and two reverse, differ- 
ential lock, three point linkage $2750.00 by 
order. Mr. Farmer, this is $1250.00 to $1750.- 
00 less than you would expect to pay for 
comparable tractor. Dick Brady Farm Tractor 
Sales, Inc., P.O. Box AA, Fairview, Pa. 


Phone 814-474-5811. 






LOST ALL REPLIES TO MY PREVIOUS AD— 
“WANTED ALLIS CHALMERS ROTO BALERS.” 
PLEASE WRITE AGAIN. BRICE CREESY, 

ANDOVER, OHIO 44003. 
TOES TES I ae SR RE A OU URN RSET 
WATER! 
“How to Drill Your Own Water Well 
and Save up to 75%.” 
Please write for FREE copy. 
DeepRock Drilling Co. 
2002 Poplar Street E 
Opelika, Alabama 36801 


NURSERY STOCK 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS—Usual and unusual 
trees, Shrubs, fruits, seedlings. Propagation 
supplies. Evergreen seeds, supplies, books, 
Catalog. Mellinger’s, North Lima 42, Ohio. 


HARDY NORTHERN GROWN EVERGREEN. 
Top quality, low prices. Free price list. 
Habes’ Nursery, Leechburg, Penna. 15656. 


ATTENTION FRUIT GROWERS! Mayo 
Nurseries offers leading commercial varieties 
of fruit trees for spring planting. Route 14, 
Lyons, N.Y. 14489. Write for price list. 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS and transplants 
in leading varieties for Christmas and forest 
tree production. Free price list and planting 
guide. Flickingers’ Nursery, Sagamore, Pa. 
16250. 


STARK BRO’S BIG NEW 1970 Catalog free! 
Spectacular full-color display of giant-size 
apples, peaches, nectarines (fuzzless peaches), 
pears, cherries, apricots, plums from Dwarf, 
Semi-Dwarf, standard size trees. Ornamentals, 
roses, etc. Stark Bro’s, Dept. 30320, Louisiana, 
Missouri 63358. 


PEACH TREES—low as 30¢. Cherries, pears, 
apples, plum, nut trees, strawberries, blueber- 
ries, dwarf fruit trees, perennials. Grapevines 
20¢. Shrubs, evergreens, shade trees, roses 25¢ 
up. Quality stock can’t be sold lower. Write for 
Free color catalog and $2.00 Free bonus infor- 
mation. Tennessee Nursery Co., Inc., Box 1, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 37311. 








KELLY DWARF APPLES begin to bear the 


year after planting, then heavy crops of giant 
fruits year after year. For orchard or family 
use. Largest fruit tree nurseries east of the 
Mississippi. Red Delicious, Yellow Delicious, 
McIntosh and others, also dwarf pears, peaches, 
plums, cherries. Specialists in strawberries, 
raspberries, blueberries, grapes, hardy English 
Walnuts, chestnuts, pecans, etc. Choicest trees, 
roses, shrubs,- ornamentals. Complete Spring 
Garden Guide and Nursery Catalog with 400 
color photos free. Send name and address today. 
Kelly Bros. Nurseries, 972 Maple St., Dansville, 
N.Y. 14487. 


MILLIONS OF SEEDLINGS, High quality at 
reasonable prices. Colorado Blue Spruce, White 
Pine, Scotch Pine, Douglas Fir, shade and nut 





trees, ete. Free Catalog listing over 50 
varieties. Carino Nurseries, Box 5388-D, Indi- 
ana; Pa. 15701. 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS, large size 10-$12.00. 
New varieties, berries large as grapes, high 
profit crop, Free planting instructions. Write 
Brinton Orchards, R#5, Hanover, Pa. 173831. 


HARRIS SEEDS 


DELICIOUS TO EAT 
... AND EARLY TOO 


With Harris’ Spring Gold, you can enjoy sweet corn 
of delightful sweetness and flavor right at the start 
of the season—and it looks just as appetizing as it 
tastes! / 


Grow Spring Gold for roadside stands and quality 
markets too. It is now the most popular early corn. 


SEND 


FREE 1970 CATALOG 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
18 Moreton Farm 


Rochester, N.Y. 14624 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICES 


FREE — YOUR FAVORITE photo on novelty 
mirror with order, 12 exp. B&W 55¢, color 
$2.50. Eedyfoto, 5228-H Belmont, Chicago 
60641. 


PLANTS 


HYBRID VEGETABLE PLANTS. Free color 
catalog featuring fabulous heavy producing 
Hybrid Tomato, Hybrid Cabbage, Hybrid 
Onion, Hybrid Sweet Pepper, and Hybrid 
Eggplant plants. Also popular standard varie- 
ties. These outdoor grown plants are much 
hardier than hothouse or potted plants, and 
are rushed to you fresh pulled, ready to grow. 
Our absolute money-back guarantee on every 
plant. Write today. Piedmont Plant Co., Dept. 
201, Albany, Ga. 31702. 


600 assorted sweet onion plants with free 
planting guide, $3.60 postpaid. Tonco, “home 


of the sweet onion’’, Farmersville, Texas 75031. 


a Aaa ae ee see ee ead eee 
CERTIFIED TOMATO, PEPPER, cabbage, 


onion plants. Write for free catalogue — price 
list. Evans Plant Co., Dept. 2, Ty Ty, Georgia 
31795. 


CERTIFIED OZARK BEAUTY everbearing 
strawberry plants $7.00 each 100, Empire, 
Premier, Earlidawn, Vesper $4.00 each 100. 
Red raspberry plants: Latham, Indian Sum- 
mer, New Madawaska, $10.00 each 100. Add 
95¢ to each 100 for postage. MacDowell Berry 
Farm, Ballston Lake, N.Y. 12019. Phone 
877-5515. 


STRAWBERRIES, OVER 380 VARIETIES 
including Catskill, Midland, Raritan, Red- 
chief, Howard, Ozark Beauty Everbearing. 
Raspberries—Latham, Fallred, Hilton, Dur- 
ham. Also blueberries and grapes. 1970 Cata- 
log free. Walter K. Morss & Son, Bradford, 
Mass. 01830. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS — from virus free 
stock grown on fumigated soil. Early, mid- 
season, late and everbearing varieties. State 
inspected. Also Waltham Washington aspara- 
gus roots. Free catalog. C. N. Smith Farm, 
South Street, East Bridgewater, Massachusetts 
02383. 


FREE Strawberry Book 


and planting guide on virus-free Strawberry 
plants at direct-from-grower prices. Also, 
lists azaleas, asparagus, blueberries, and 
raspberries. 


» BRITTINGHAM PLANT FARMS 


2538-V Ocean City Rd. 
Salisbury, Md. 21801 


FREE 


Catalog 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 


See the delicious strawberries YOU CAN 


GROW in full color. Old favorites and 
newest varieties. Send for free 40 page 
Book of Berries—read all about the 
“Specialty of the Allen House’’ for 85 
years — STRAWBERRY PLANTS! SEND TO- 
DAY — IT’S FREE. 


W-: F. Allen Company 
1123 Strawberry Lane 
Salisbury, Maryland 21801 





REAL ESTATE 


CORNER LOT, TRAILER, 2 blocks to river 
$2,850. J. Homer, Seville, Florida 32090. 


BEAUTIFUL PIECE OF LAND about 60 
acres, nice frontage, some woods, creek never 
goes dry. On main road. Helen Zagurski, Star 
Route, Boonville, N.Y. 133809. 


FREE CATALOG NEW SPRING issue! Late 
real estate bargains in farms, ranches, 
business, and retirement! Write today. Safe- 
Buy Real Estate, P.O. Box 589-AG, Little 
Rock, Ark. 72208. : 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities, New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 


WANTED TO BUY: Home, small farm barn 
or business property with 8 or more acres; 
New York or New Jersey. Preferably on high- 
way, from owner. Write giving details and 
price. Richard Kay, 83 Waldwick Ave., Wald- 
wick, New Jersey. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


DO YOU WISH to use or sell a plant food that 
is field proven, shows the greatest results at low- 
est cost? Something different in sales afd use. 
Big monthly income or get your fertilizer free. 
Campbell’s Gro-Green, 407 Dewey, Rochelle, 
Illinois. 

$1,429.80 IN A MONTH is average commis- 
sion paid our full time men last year. Open- 
ing for man over 40 in your area to sell same 
products. No experience required. Cash bo- 
nuses. Air mail. D. M. Pate, Pres., Texas 
Refinery Corp., Box 711, Fort Worth, Texas. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York, Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 


SAWDUST FOR SALE $1.50/ed. Loaded your 
truck. Bellingham Lumber Company, Rte. 118, 
North Sandwich, New Hampshire. 


SPARROW TRAPS 


SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free par- 
ticulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45813. 
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SEEDS 
FREE — 1970 Farm and Garden Seed Catalog, 


féaturing Berry’s Famous ‘“‘Gro-Coated Brand” 
seeds. Write today. Berry Seed Co., Box 347, 
Van Wert, Ohio 45891. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Seneca Chief and 
three other top Seneca Hybrid Sweet Corns— 
4 packets. $1.25 postpaid; 2 packets Summer 
Squash (Butter Bar and Zucchini) 65¢ post- 
paid. Robson Quality Seeds, Inc., 6, Hall, 
New York 14468. 


FREE TROJAN SEED CORN BOOKLET and 
1970 price list on all types of farm seeds and 
baler twine. Write Carlton Seed Company, 


Dept. PF-70,.101 Meade Avenue, Hanover, 
Pennsylvania 17331. 

SIGNS 
NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 


Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 


PLASTIC POSTED—Land Signs. Durable, in- 
expensive, legal, free sample. Minuteman, 
Stanfordville, New York. 


ALUMINUM ‘Posted, No Hunting, No Tres- 
passing” Signs, 22 styles. 17¢-35¢ each. Free 
sample and literature. John Voss, Dept. AA, 
Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 13104. 


SILOS 


SILOS—-FACTORY CREOSOTE Treated Wood. 
Maximum insulation against frozen ensilage 
and absolute acid resistance. Dependable lock- 
doweled wind-resistant construction. Immediate 
delivery. Box BS-20, Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dilla, New York. . 


SITUATION WANTED 


2 YR. AG. COLLEGE GRADUATE, farm ex- 
perience—dairy and poultry. Reliable, married, 
age 47. Seeks responsible position, agricultural 
related business, Box 369-UK, Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850. 





STAMPS & COINS _ 


STAMPS FROM ALL over the world on 
envelopes, send 50¢ for list and a sample 
cover. H. L, Silloway, Hilton, N.Y. 14468. 


I PAY $250 each for 1924 1¢ Green Franklin 
stamps, rotary perforated eleven ($2,500 un- 
used). Send 25¢ for illustrated folders show- 
ing amazing prices paid for old stamps, coins, 
collections. Vincent, 85AA, Bronx, New York 
10458. 


RARE 1909VDB CENT $1.00. Eight different 
Indianhead Cents, V-Nickels $1.98. Free price- 
lists. Edel’s, Carlyle, Illinois 62231. 


STRAWBERRIES 


OCRed UF FREE 
. CATALOG FREE 
: ~ Describes and illustrates 29 varieties, 
all virus-free, fully guaranteed. Choose 
plants suited to your taste, use and 
t ¢ locale. Follow easy growing instruc- 
PhS . tions. Send today! 
Also: Blueberries, Raspberries, Black- 


berries, Grapes, Fruit, Nut, Shade 
Trees, Evergreens and Ornamentals. 
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BROS.,INC. Dept.29, Salisbury, Md. 21801 
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TIRES 


TRUCK, * FARM * CAR—Used Tires—Excel- 
lent #1—650x16 6 ply $8.50; 700x16 6 ply 


$10.00; 750x16 8 ply $12.00; 900x16 8 ply 
$15.00; 750x20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000x20 12 ply 


$25.00. Pick-up truck specials. New Major 
Brand. 700-14 6 ply Fst. Hwy. Tbls. $22.50; 
670x15 6 ply Hwy. Thbls. Sec. $19.75; 700x15 
6 ply Hwy. 1st $22.50; 700x15 8 ply Hwy. 
Ist $26.50; 600x16 6 ply Hwy. Ist $17.50; 
650x16 6 ply Goodyear Hwy. Thls. $20.75; 
650x16 6 ply Gen’l. Hwy. Sec. $25.00; 700x16 
6 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. $22.50; 700x16 6 ply 
Gen’l. Hwy. 1st $28.50; 750x16 6 ply U.S. 
traction 1st $29.50; 750x16 10 ply Hwy. 1st 
$35.00; 700x17 8 ply Gen’l.~Hwy. Ist $382.50; 
700x17 6 ply Traction 1st $24.00; 750x17 8 
ply Goodyear Hwy. $37.50; 750x17 8 ply Fst. 
traction $42.50; 700x18 8 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. 


$28.50. Farm Tire Specialist-Airplane Con- 
version, New Truck-Tractor Tires also avail- 
able. Write for complete list. Send check or 


money order. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Gans Tire, 
1001 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. Tel: 889-2035. 
Area Code 617. 


TIRE CHAINS 


TIRE CHAINS — Farm tractors, cars, trucks, 
graders, heavy duty—low prices. Prompt ship- 


ment. Phone collect. Freight prepaid, ship- 
ments over $100. Write for chain catalog. 
Southern Parts Corporation, Box 7085, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38107. 

TRAPPING 


ALL ILLUSTRATED Fox and Coyote trapping 
methods. Free circular. Jack Nichols, Carmel, 
New York 10512. 


TREE CARE 


TREES SICK? Inject Vita-Spike! Free Book- 
let. Vita-Spike, 3527 Aquila, St. Louis Park, 
Minnesota 55426. - 


TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is spOnsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


FLORIDA KEYS FUN motel and marina on 
50 sunny acres. Houseboat Rentals. Write for 
brochure. Plantation Harbor Motel, Box 26N, 
Islamorada, Florida 330386. 
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TOUR EUROPE—ONLY $599.95! 


Twenty-two days through 17 countries! 


Picturesque inns, fine food, stimu- 
lating companions. Fly Pan-Am (Econo- 
Jet) from New York; deluxe motor 
coach through Ireland, Wales, England, 
France, Belgium, Germany, Holland, 
Luxembourg, Liechtenstein, Austria, 
San Marino and Switzerland. Visit 
London, Paris, Rome, Venice, Monaco 
and other fascinating cities. One price 
includes everything. Tours: April 23, 
May 21, September 3 and October 1, 
1970. Reserve early! For details and 
literature: Phone: (716) 853-5590 or 
write: 


SHANLY 
INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
305-A Dun Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 14202 
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TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Chewing or smoking. 2% 
pounds $2.00 Postpaid. Guaranteed. Fred 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225, 
WANTED TO BUY 
WANTED FOR PARTS: Cletrac, Oliver, JD, 





Case, Cat., Int. AC. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Go., Ri. eG, Sinking) spring, ba. 19608: 
(215) 944-7171—678-1941. 

OLDEGUNS Sar price tor ibarker, Hos, 
Smith, Ithaca, LeFever, Winchester double 
shotguns, old rifles. Send description. Arthur 
Fries, Palenville, N.Y. 12463. 





ONE 3-4 year old white peahen.. W. P. Tut- 
hill, Cutchogue, New York 119385. 
WANTED OLD DOLLS, Bisque, 
Mrs. P. Lynes, 24 Two Brook Rd., 
field, Conn. 06109. 

WATCHES WANTED — Jewelry, spectacles, 
dental gold, silver. Prompt remittance. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, Lowe’s, 502 Ashbury Ct., 
St. Louis, Mo. 63119. 

OLD WATCHES, Mechanical coin 
books, bells. Simms, Warwick, N.Y. 


WOMEN’S INTEREST 


MONEY IN DONUTS—make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minnesota 56098. 


ATTACH FRIENDLY SHORT VERSES to 
your correspondence! 100 stickers of assorted 
Popular Verses, printed in blue on white 
gummed paper, only 25¢! (Price List only, 
Free.) Lianerch Shop, 538-N Wales, Haver- 
town, Pennsylvania 190838. 


WALLPAPER — SAVE HALF or more. Huge 
1969-70 catalog, over 80 selections, 21¢ to 
69¢ single roll—send 10¢. Mutual Wallpaper, 
Dept. 32, 228 W. Market, Louisville, Ky. 40202. 


WEAVE RUGS — Make good profits. No 
experience necessary! Free catalog, sample 
card, and low prices on carpet warp, rug 
filler, looms, parts, inexpensive beam counter. 
If you have loom—advise make, weaving width 
please. OR. Rug Company, Dept. 1072, Lima, 
Ohio 45802. 


FRUIT JARS WORTH $1000.00 — New book, 





China, ete. 
Wethers- 








banks, 
10990. 

















prices 1000 kinds. Where to sell — Guaranteed, 
$1.95 postpaid. Harvest Publishers, Box 3015- 
LS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53218. 

BRIDES 220 BEAUTIFUL THINGS for 
your wedding. Catalog free. Benton’s, 114 
Carrier, Liberty, N.Y. 12754. 





SELL GIFTS AND HOUSEHOLD ITEMS— 
Make extra money. Toys, jewelry, stationery, 
wrappings, all oecasion, Easter Card assort- 
ments. Salable samples on approval. Free color 
catalog, bonus plan. Write Hedenkamp, 361 
Broadway, Dept. CD-10, New York 10013. 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MATERIALS, 
ry, handi-crafts. Discount catalog 25¢. Flo- 
craft, Farrell, Pa. 16121, 

WE BUY BOTTLES, Coins, Antiques, books, 
st imps, fruit jars, magazines (anything!). 
Send $1.00 (refundable) for huge Buying 
Lists. Schroeders, Paducah, Ky. 42001. 
MAKE DOORMATS from used baler twine. 
No cost. Excellent gifts. Illustrated. Two 
peer methods $1. Brooks, R21J, Arkan- 
saw is. 
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CHAROLAIS 

Performance 

- and the way of saying ‘Charolais’, the 
Guickest way available to you to producing 
the kind of meaty beef animal in demand 
today. In most official performance testing 
programs, State BCIA comparisons, feedlot 
observations Or carcass quality and cut- 
ability studies, you’ll find Charolais and 
” ‘arolais-crossbreds at the top. 


rite for information on what prepotent 
C nNarolais bulls can do for you. 


Colonial Charolais Association 
916 Trenton Road, Box C 
Fairless Hills, Pa. 19030 

(215) 736-1311 
(Affiliated with American-International Charolais 
Assn., Houston, Texas) 
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Personal Farm Experience 
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Ainsworth Sondericker checks 


and breeding record card . 
one for each cow in herd. 


FRIENDLY ACRES 


Exchange Street peels off to 
the south from Attica, New York 

. and the houses are numbered 
for miles outside the village. At 
number 1408 is the Friendly 
Acres farm, owned and operated 
by the Sondericker family... 
father William (retired since 
1960), son Ainsworth, and 3rd 
generation Roger. Long-time em- 
ployee Richard Vetter completes 
the work force. 

A quick profile of the business 
shows 130 cows (210 head of cat- 
tle in all), 700 acres owned and 
100 rented, milking done in a 
double-6 low-line herringbone 
parlor. DHIC herd average is 
around 13,000 pounds of milk 
annually from the Holstein herd, 
85 percent of which freshens in 
the months of August and Sep- 
tember. 

A deeper look at the dairy re- 
veals that the herd is split into 
two groups...the higher pro- 
ducers in the 75 stanchions of the 
older barn, and the rest of the 
herd stabled in the 60 freestalls 
of the barn addition. Eighty per- 
cent of the roughage fed is corn 
silage, the rest dry hay. Haylage 
is in the roughage plans for 1970 

.in addition to corn silage. 

Feeding grain in the milking 
parlor never appealed to Ains- 
worth. Instead, it’s fed on top of 
silage in the feed bunks . . . where 
both groups of milkers get their 
turn each day. The grain ration 
is ground in a mobile pto- 
operated mill at the farm, using 
ear corn, winter barley, oats, 
wheat (400 pounds per ton), a 
20-percent protein supplement, 
minerals, and vitamins. The final 
grain mix has a protein level of 
14 to 15 percent... backed up 
by free-choice LPS (Liquid Pro- 
tein Supplement). 

Milk is stored in two bulk 
tanks... one 500, the other 600 
gallons. This farm was the first 
in the state to have a bulk tank 
... Starting away back on July 
18, 1952! Water that is used to 
wash milk lines and utensils in 
the milkroom goes to a storage 
tank for re-use in washing the 
parlor. 

The Sonderickers have for 
years been clear-seeding alfalfa in 
the fall, on land where winter 
barley has been harvested. . 
some seeding is also done more 


conventionally on winter wheat. 

A Sveliie citer ise cat 
Friendly Acres is the production 
of maple sap for sale to neighbor 
Arthur WVlerle. |r its, a ood 
source of income at a time before 
plowing begins the spring rush,” 
says Ainsworth. About 600 taps 
are made around the middle of 
February . . . disinfectant pills are 
inserted, and then buckets hung 
when the weather breaks (March 
FO’ 69). 

Ainsworth has for many years 
found time amidst a pressing 
farm schedule for leadership roles 
in the Dairymen’s League (now 
Dairylea Cooperative, Inc.), Farm 
Bureau, and other organizations. 
Whether you’re talking about its 
farm products, or its people, Ex- 
change Street has made a mark 
on northeastern agriculture! 


—G.L.C. 


QUIT GROWING OATS 


“We quit growing oats last 
year, said Earl Davis. of Pike, 
New York. “We sometimes plow 
sod, and seed a mixture of grass 
and legumes without a nurse crop. 
We don’t reseed any field as long 
as we get a good crop of hay. 
Some meadows have been down 
from 12 to 15 years. 

“We-use a -lotsor- limes. 50 
tons this year...and_ usually 
top-dress meadows every year 
with 300 to 400 pounds of an 
0-15-30 fertilizer. We have it 
custom spread. Of course we 
have a lot of manure for corn, 
and sometimes in the summer 

. when we don’t have a place 
to spread it... we put some on 
a neighbor’s soil-bank lands. 


Free-Stall Barn 


Earl’s son Larry works with 
him, and the farm business was 
expanded four years ago by build- 
ing a free-stall barn with 104 
stalls. The old barn had 44 stan- 
chions and is now used for young 
stock. The farm totals 475 acres. 

“We grow 125 acres of corn,” 
said Earl, “and we put it all in 
silos. A year ago we built a 
bunker silo 100 X 44 X 8-feet 
high. In 1968, we had it about 
half full. We also have two up- 
right silos, one 2060 and one 
24X60. We have grown corn 
on the same field for 4 years.” 

The silage from the bunker 
silo is handled in a rather un- 
usual way. The silage in the ver- 





Earl (left) and Larry Davis. 


tical silos is taken mechanically 
to bunks in the feeding area in 
the barn. When they are empty, 
the corn from the bunker silo is 
blown into the vertical silos. 
Moving Silage 

Sires then TOW i= derOpatine 
which has a bucket holding three 
and a half cubic yards, to take 
the corn from the bunk to the 
blower. A year ago we trans- 
ferred the corn silage in five hours. 
Also, for summer cow feed, 60 
acres of first-cutting hay is put 
in the silo as haylage.” 

The day I visited the farm, 
Larry was chopping corn and 
Earl and two young men recently 
hired were hauling it to the bunk 
where it was distributed and 
packed. Larry was hauling a 
two-row chopper which rarely 
stopped. Two self-unloading wag- 
ons were used; as soon as one was 
filled, the tractor hooked on to 
it and hauled it to the bunk. 
Then Larry backed the tractor 
to the other wagon, which by 
that time had been unloaded, 
and returned to the field. 

Earl has a small sideline; he 
owns a backhoe and puts in sep- 
tic tanks. 

While the chief source of in- 
come now is milk, Earl said that 
at one time he grew 100 acres of 


potatoes. Ee. 


HMSC FEEDER 


There are 85-90 milking cows 
at the farm of Bruce Stahl near 
Seneca Falls, New York. He feeds 
corn silage and haylage in the 
feed bunk (equal amounts by 
weight), plus high moisture shel- 
led corn (HMSC) at the rate of 
9 pounds per cow per day. 

In the milking parlor (double- 
4 herringbone) he’s feeding 33- 
percent-protein pellets . . . in 
amounts ranging from zero for 
cows producing less than 35 
pounds of milk per day, all the 
way up to 14 pounds per cow 
per day for top producers. 

Haylage is stored in a 20 X60 
Harvestore, corn silage in anoth- 
eraZ20 C60 this one a con- 
crete-stave. A 20 X30 Harvestore 
holds HMSC, and a 14X45 is 
used for young-stock corn silage. , 

Bruce grew 125 acres of corn 
(at 36-inch row intervals) in 1969 

. about 60 of which were har- 
vested for silage. The milking 
herd is fed 12 to 14 bales of sec- 
ond-cutting hay each day (at 40 
pounds per bale); the rest of the 
roughage is from the silos. 

First cutting is harvested early 
for haylage . . . and some second 
cutting goes the same route. 
“We've always wanted a uniform 
feeding program year-round, and 
this system allows that,’ Bruce 
reports. 

He also comments that HMSC 
handles more easily through his 
setup than would high moisture 
ear corn (HMEC). Blackbirds 
have been a problem ~~. the 
variety PA 290 has been clobber- 
ed by birds on this farm. Some 
other varieties have proven less 
susceptible to bird damage, 
though . . . Agway 445 is an ex- 
ample at the Stahl farm.—G.L.C. 
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4829. Clever—wraps front or back! 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Misses’ 
Sizes 8-18. Medium (12-14; bust 34- 
36) 234 yards 45-inch. .... 50 cents 
L—16—18 
9142. Gay scarf sets off buttoned 
yoke. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Women’s Sizes 34-48. Size 36 (bust 
40) 234 yards 39-inch. .... 50 cents 


4983. Paneled stepin with pockets. 
PRINTED PATTERN in New Half 
Sizes 1014-2014. Size 1414 (bust 37) 
takes 314 yards 35-inch. .. 50 cents 


4674. Easy coatdress; back pleat, 
demi-belt. PRINTED PATTERN, 
Girls’ Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 14. Size 10 
takes 2 yards 45-inch. ..... 50 cents 


4983 
10-20% 





1012-201, 












4841. Dress, jumper or tunic plus 
blouse, pants. PRINTED PATTERN, 
New Misses’ & Half Sizes 8-16; 1014- 
2014. Yardages in pattern. 50 cents 


9040 
10%-20% 


9040. Bow-sparked collar, panel and 
pleats. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Half Sizes 1014-2014. Size 1414 (bust 
37) 31% yards 45-inch. «.... 50 cents 


7488. Trim aprons, cloths, towels 
with roosters in gay applique and 
rick-rack. Transfer motifs 12 x 20 
and 13 x2d inches. <6 ae. 50 cents 


541. Crochet vest, shell of metallic 
novelty yarn; add bead trim. Easy 
pattern stitch. Directions for sizes 
10216 tacludediy totes year. 50 cents 


7178. Applique a child’s favorite 
pets on blocks; join for quilt. Use gay 
scraps. Pattern pieces, charts, simple 
directions. 50 cents 


wivewvreerien's: 0 de) i'e> ioe athe 
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4988. Angle seaming, button detail. 
PRINTED PATTERN in New Teen 
Sizes 10-16. Size 12 (bust 32) takes 
134 yards 45-inch. ....... 50 cents 


9026. Bouncy dress—band neckline, 
gathers. PRINTED PATTERN in 
Child’s Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8. Size 6 takes 
11% yards 35-inch fabric. .. 50 cents 





4507. Button detail, side pleats. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Misses’ 
Sizes 8-16. Size 12 (bust 34) takes 3 
yards 35-inch fabric. ..... 50 cents 


4545. Slimming panel, flaring pleats 
PRINTED PATTERN in New Hal? 
Sizes 1014-2014. Size 141% (bust 37) 
takes 2 yards 54-inch. ..... 50 cents 


4545 10%-20%, 


RO) wos 


9073 


10%-201% 





9208. Crisp collar, zip-front closing. 
PRINTED PATTERN in New Half 
Sizes 1014-2214. Size 1414 (bust 37) ‘ 
4 yards 35-inch fabric. .... 50 cents 3: 


9073. Simple bodice, flaring skirt. ' 
PRINTED PATTERN in New Half ' 
Sizes 1014-201. Size 1414 (bust 37) 
214 yards 60-inch. ........ 50 cents 


4952. Wardrobe of Spring fashions. 
PRINTED PATTERN in New Miss- 
es’ & Half Sizes 8-16 and 1014-2014. 
See yardages in pattern. .. 50 cents — 


714. Rounds of pineapples create 

star-like design for crocheted cloth. 

Directions for 60-inch size in string; 

40 inches in No. 30 cotton. .. 50 cents 
Hactant Rachign Book 2s] Sle (ic. a os oe ae 
‘Instant Sewing Book CJ $1 
‘Fashions to Sew (Spring) [] 50¢|send To 
‘Designer Collection #25 [] 50 
‘lepdlecrati Catalog [50¢| AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
1Book-of 16 Quilts 11 ] 50¢ Box 42, Old Chelsea Station 
‘Museum Quilt Book #2 _[] 50¢ New York, N. Y. 10011 
15 Quilts for Today #3 [_] 50 


g Dress Patterns 50¢ Needlecraft Patterns 50¢ 


Add 15¢ for each Pattern for first-class mailing 
and special handling. 


1 Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs 
‘ Book of 50 Instant Gifts 
112 Prize Afghans #12 L] 50¢ 


!Complete Afghan Bk. #14 [] $1 
“Pattern No. Size Price 


Size Price 








ADDRESS 


city STATE Alc nteatis§ 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP. 


ee 
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“MAKE MINE 


CHOCOLATE’’ 


by Alberta Shackelton 


ASK ANY group of persons to 
name a favorite dessert or confec- 
tion, and chances are the major- 
ity will vote for chocolate. To 
produce these irresistible treats, 
you can choose from a number of 
chocolate products—unsweetened 
or semi-sweet bars and squares, 
sweet bar chocolate, the popular 
semi-sweet morsels, bits or dain- 
ties, and the newer premelted, 
unsweetened chocolate flavor in 
one-ounce squeeze-out envelopes. 
Here are a few recipes, some de- 
veloped by the manufacturers of 
small pieces, to make the choco- 
late lover happy. 


CHOCOLATE POLKA DOT PIE 
(Black Bottom Pie) 


1 baked 9-inch pie shell 
‘2 cup sugar 
14 tablespoons cornstarch 
4 egg yolks 
2 cups milk, scalded 
1 cup (6 oz. pkg.) semi-sweet choco- 
late morsels 
envelope unflavored gelatine 
‘4 cup cold water 
4 egg whites 
‘4 teaspoon cream tartar 
Y2 cup sugar 
teaspoon vanilla 
“4 cup chocolate morsels 


— 


— 


Combine sugar, cornstarch, 
and egg yolks; mix well and 
eradually add scalded milk. Cook 
over medium heat with constant 
stirring until mixture is slightly 
thickened and coats the spoon. 
Add to 1 cup of this mixture the 
chocolate morsels and beat until 
blended. Pour into baked pie 
shell. 


Combine the gelatine and cold 
water, stir until softened, and stir 
into remaining hot cooked mix- 
ture; stir until dissolved. Com- 
bine egg whites and cream tartar, 
beat until stiff; add sugar. grad- 
ually and beat until stiff and 
glossy. Fold into the gelatine 
mixture, add vanilla and pour 
over chocolate mixture in pie 
shell. Chill until set. Scatter ex- 
tra chocolate morsels upside 
down over pie to resemble polka 
dots. 


is “ 
ay 


CRISP ROLLED CHOCOLATE 


COOKIES 
*; cup butter 

2 cups firmly packed light brown 

sugar 
2’ squares unsweetened chocolate, 

melted and cooled 

3 tablespoons milk 
2% cups all-purpose flour 

1 teaspoon baking soda 

Cream together the butter and 
brown sugar and beat in eggs. 
Stir in the cooled chocolate. Sift 
or mix together thoroughly the 
flour and baking soda and stir 
into the butter-egg mixture al- 
ternately with cold milk. Mix 
well; chill dough thoroughly. 

Roll small amounts of dough 
on a lightly floured board with 
floured cookie cutters of desired 
shape. Brush each cookie lightly 
with a little egg white mixed 
with a few drops of water and 
sprinkle with granulated sugar. 
Or in place of plain sugar, center 
each cookie with a whole blanch- 
ed almond, finely chopped nuts, 
silver dragees or multicolored 
sugar. 

Bake in a quick moderate oven 
(375°) about 8 to 10 minutes. 
Watch during baking, as these 
cookies burn easily. Remove at 
once from pan and cool on wire 
racks. Makes 5 to 6 dozen 
cookies. 


FRENCH CHOCOLATE 


3 squares unsweetened chocolate 
*%3 cup hot water 
1% cups sugar 

Y2 teaspoon salt 
% cup heavy cream, whipped stiff 

Hot milk 

Melt chocolate in hot water 
and cook until thick. Add sugar 
and salt and cook a few minutes. 
Cool slightly and fold the stiffly 
whipped cream into chocolate 
mixture. Make this ahead of time 
and store in refrigerator. It also 
freezes well. 

At serving time, place 1 to 2 
tablespoons of the chocolate mix- 
ture in a tea cup. Fill with hot 
milk. For special serving, have 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Chocolate Polka Dot Pie is a perfect after-dinner dessert, and we are sure 


it will please both guests and family. 
American Agriculturist, February, 1970 


Enjoy FLORIDA most 








BEACH 
HOTEL AND MOTEL 


Amidst a tropical setting... 
at the Clearwater Beach Hotel 

you will enjoy our putting green 
with golf near by, boating, 
swimming, deep sea fishing, 
-shuffle board, croquet, and just 
plain loafing in the sun. Evenings 
you will relax and thrill to the 
magnificent sunsets over 

the Gulf of Mexico. 


Pleasant hours... 
of quiet reading, cards, or scheduled 
entertainment enjoyed in the 
friendly atmosphere of our attractive 
lounge and lobby. 


Dining is a pleasure in an atmosphere of 
excellent service and unexcelled cuisine. 


AMERICAN 
PLAN — WINTER 


EUROPEAN 
PLAN — SUMMER 



















Accommodations... 
Accommodations are comfortable, 
spacious and airy. Every guest room and 
suite is tastefully furnished and 
decorated with individuality. 


Write today for 


FREE 


color Gulf front suites are air-conditioned 


and have Television. 


World’s finest...directly on the Gulf of Mexico; no street to cross 


*Clearwater Beach 
HOTEL AND MOTEL 


CLEARWATER BEACH, FLORIDA 
500 Mandalay Avenue 


NEW FALSE PLATE 


LPT SY a ag 


WORK SHOES FOR 


WIDE 
FEET! 







Wo Impression—Satisfaction Guaranteed 









; We will transform your old, f Ms 
EE to EEEEE Only @ cracked or chipped plate into a f 
Si 5 to 13 é beautiful new, hp tweight DuPont a 
IZeS 0 y “Beauty Pink’’ Plastic Plate... us- 














Men only. Casual, ing your ownteeth. Complete work 

d y k sh Not sold ere 24 hours or less! Nchipeesshon LOW as $ 
1SS37) WOT oe needed under our scientific Faiee Plate 

that really fit. in stores Method. Money back guar. year.) ONLY... 






Top quality, pop- 
| ulor prices. Money- Write Today 


back guarantee. for FREE CATALOG 
HITCHCOCK SHOES, INC., Hingham 32-A, Mass. 02043 


Unparallelled Dividend! See 
Oberammergau 


Passion Play* 


9 = e 

on OS's Southern European Holiday Cour 
Share the unique beauty of Southern 
Europe in Springtime on this American 
Agriculturist May 6 — May 27, 1970, 
delightful tour. Share, too, our good 
fortune in having secured reserved seats 
for YOU on May 25 for the premiere 
attraction of the Christian World. 


Send No Money! Let oe enjoy life x oa Rush name, address 
for full details and safety shipping box 
WEST DENTAL LABORATORIES, DEPT. V-75 
3816 WEST LAWRENCE AVENUE — CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60625 




















* During the plague of 1633, 
the villagers of Oberammergau 
vowed that if their village 
were spared, they and their 
descendants, would express 
their appreciation to God by 
performing a Passion Play at 
the beginning of each decade 
throughout all time. 

So it is, that thousands of 
people from all over the 
world travel to this quiet 
village once every ten years 
only to witness the perfor- 
mance. You can be one of 
this decade’s thrilled viewers. 

















Fly to Geneva, Switzerland. Sightsee 
southward through the French Alps to 
the French and Italian Rivieras, Rome, 
Naples, Sorrento and the Isle of Capri. 
Then, travel north through Florence, 
Venice and Austria to Bavaria to exper- 
ience the Passion Play. 

























Send today for your free complete information brochure describing the 
Southern European Holiday Tour and the details about the Passion Play of 


Oberammergau dividend travel tour. 


Taurs 











Travel Service Bureau, Inc. 
Dept. D-1 

60 Dedham Avenue 
Needham, Mass. 02192 


send me FREE 
tour, today. 


Please, information on the ‘Southern European 


Holiday’ 











Name 
Address é 
City i 
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Look for the 
all-weather 
button: best 
wear-value on 
the market. 
Pure rubber. 
Only 13 
ounces. 6.95 


Pick a knee- 
high that's 

really light: 
only 19 ounces. 
Bellows action 
keeps feet dry, 
warm. Just 8.95 


Get the boot 
‘that’s really a 
high-top work 
rubber. Easy 
on, off even 
with gloves. 8 
light ounces. Ati 
Just 4.50 & 





222 South Ave., 
S. Plainfield, N. J. 07080 


Leaky Teats may spread & 
mastitis. Dr. Naylor's Stop- 
A-Leak stops leakers by 
constricting round muscle 
at end of teat. Used by par- 
ticular dairymen for 30 
years. 

If dealer does not carry 
send $1.00 for two ounce 


j } 
bill, postpaid. Dept as Ft aed 


boitle, postpaid. 


Blueberry Plants 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


CERTIFIED @ ALL POPULAR VARIETIES 
SPECIAL $8.98 RETAIL OFFER 
One dozen large assorted 2 year plants 
Early Midseason & Late Varieties 
GALLETTA BROS. - BLUEBERRY FARMS 
475 S. Chew Road Hammonton, N.J. 


nS ape Every type = ae 
. CATALOG 
p: TREMENDOUS Roa 


WRITE US TODAY 





10 MODELS TO 
75,000 WATTS! 





OFF! 


CAN YOU KEEP YOUR 
BEEF, HOG, DAIRY OR i 
POULTRY OPERATION RUNNING SMOOTHLY? 


Get low cost, proven assurance of_con- 
tinuous electric power. Can pay for itself 
over and over. Protect yourself with ... 


CUE 






DRIVEN 
WRITE FOR DETAILS... 


514 GREAT ROAD 
BUXTON SERVICE, INC.acton, Mass. 01720 


PHONE A.C. 617-263- -2543 
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ALL-AMERICA SELECTIONS 


by Doc and Katy Abraham 


GARDENERS ARE a curi- 
ous breed! They constantly 
search for new and unusual plants 
to try in the back yard. This is 
a good spirit, and the job is a lot 
more fascinating, thanks to the 
efforts of a group known as AIl- 
America Selections. All new 
flower and vegetable varieties are 
tested, annually in open trial- 
grounds competition, and the 


merits are determined by judges_ 


who are topnotch seedsmen. 
Plant breeders in private, com- 
mercial, and public institutions 
enter their introductions which 
are studied by a council of judges 
on vegetables and one on flowers. 

How does the home gardener 
know which varieties to buy and 
which will do best in his own 
back yard? He doesn’t know until 
he tries them. Concerning the 
new selections, my advice is this 
old adage, “Be not always the 
first to try the new; be not the 
last to give up the old.” In other 
words, don’t hesitate to try some 
of the new flowers and vegetables, 
but don’t go overboard and dis- 
card all the old varieties for the 
new. 

Some home gardeners have a 
hard time shaking old varieties 
and still ask for John Bear or 
Earliana tomatoes, even though 
we have many others which are 
better. So try a few new ones and 
grow the old. favorites until some- 
thing better comes along. 

When Fire Chief, the first red 
petunia came out, we went heav- 
ily for it, only to find that it 
faded to a pink when outdoors 
for a while. However, later red 
petunias, such as Comanche, Vic- 
tory or Red Cap are excellent 
“fixed” reds and a welcome addi- 
tion to any garden. The All- 
America Selections system is not 
perfect, but it performs a wonder- 
ful service for people who like to 
grow flowers and vegetables. 


Flowers for 1970 

The new floral creations for 
1970 are Marigold dwarf French 
“Bolero,” Snapdragon F1 hybrid 
mixed “Madame Butterfly,” 
Dianthus chinensis double mixed 
“China Doll,’ and Morning 
Glory ‘‘Early Call Rose.” Brief 
descriptions follow. 

Marigold Bolero is a dwarf- 
double, bi-colored bright mahog- 
any red and gold, averaging 12 
inches high and 18 inches wide. 
An early bloomer, 55 days from 
seed, it produces flowers 112 to 2'4 
inches across, over a long bloom 
period. 

Snapdragon Madame Butter- 
fly is a hybrid with double or 
azalea-flowered blossoms ranging 
in colors from scarlet, crimson, 
and rosy-orange to yellow, pink, 
or light golden-bronze. Spikes 
grow 24 to 30 inches high and are 
ideal for cut flowers or back- 
ground plants in the border. 

Dianthus chinensis China Doll 
is a double flowered “pink,” 
growing to a height of 18 inches. 
Each floret is over an inch in 
diameter with colors of salmon, 





red, and red and white com- 
bined. Said to be an improve- 
ment over the previous pinks, 
it is ideal for cut flowers, cor- 
sages, and for borders. 

Morning Glory Early Call 
Rose is an early deep rose, giant- 
flowering beauty with a large 
contrasting white throat. It grows 
about 7 feet in height, but like 
Scarlet O’Hara, it needs to be 
trained to a string or trellis. 
China Doll blossoms about a 
month ahead of other large morn- 
ing glories, with flowers 4 in- 
ches across and blooming until 
frost. 


New Vegetables 


Tomato “Small Fry.” ‘Tomato 
lovers will like this hybrid cherry 
tomato (the group is called 
“cocktail tomato” by many). It 
is early and very productive, with 
clusters of about 8 cherry-sized, 
bright red fruit, each about 1 
inch across and round as a mar- 
ble. Fruiting season is earlier 


than the open-pollinated regular 
cherry tomato. This only Silver 
Medal Winner for 1970 is fusar- 
ium and verticillium wilt resist- 
ant. 


es be 


Tomato ‘‘Small Fry’’ is the only Silver 
Medal Winner for 1970. It is early, 
very productive, and the bush is most 
attractive when loaded with fruit. 


Winter Squash ‘Waltham 
Butternut.” This new All- 
America Selection is slightly 
larger than the regular butternut 
and is said to produce a higher 
percentage of No. 1| fruit. Even 
the interior color and taste are 
improved, and Waltham is said 


to last longer in storage. The av- 


erage fruit is about 9 X 4'4 inches; 
it’s even shaped, bulgy at the 
blossom end, but more than two- 
thirds cylindrical. Actually, it’s 
not as large as the older winter 
squash, but the interior is solid, 
dry, and light like Hercules, and 
of high cooking quality. 


Tips for Growing New Selections 

Start marigolds indoors about 
March 15 or a little later. Use a 
soil mixture of sand and peat or 
perlite, sand and peat. Vermi- 
culite can be used as a substitute 
for any of these ingredients. After 
seedlings are an inch or so high, 
transplant into pony packs or 
small wooden boxes. 

Snapdragon seed is rather fine. 
Start it indoors about March 1 
in same soil mixture as above. Do 
not sow too thickly. A common 
mistake is to cover the seed. You 


Don 


can sift a tiny amount of peat 
moss or vermiculite over the seed, 
or you can take’a tomato juice 
can and gently roll it over the’ 
seed, pressing it into the start- 
ing material. 

When you water, do not splash 
it on the surface. A better way is 
to set the box or “flat” (as flor- 
ists call them) in a shallow tray 
of water for a half hour or so, 
Placé’ a plastic sleeve over the 
box and put in a room with tem- 
perature of 72 degrees until ger- 
mination starts. As soon ‘as you 
see sprouts, remove the plastic 
sleeve and bring out into full 
light. When seedlings are about 
% inch or so high, they can be 
transplanted into peat or clay 
pots or into tiny pony packs or 
trays which usually hold about 
15 to 16 seedlings. 

Pinks or Dianthus — Start in 
a sand-peat mixture, as you 
would snapdragons about March 
1. Give seedlings the same care 
as snapdragons and other annu- 
als. 

-Morning Glories — Seeds are 
covered with a hard coating. 
Soak in warm water over night 
before sowing in pots of sand- 
peat mixture. This hastens ger- 
mination. Or you can take a file 
and “nick”? the tough seed coat 
until you see “white meat.” We 
start our morning glories in peat 
pots or Jiffy Pellets, two seeds 
per pot. If both seeds germinate, 
fine; if one dies, you still have 
one to grow. When shirtsleeve 
weather rolls around, just set 
out pot and all. Let the plant 
climb up strings, wire fence, or a 
wooden trellis. 

Cherry tomatoes (or any kind) 
can be started indoors about 
March 15. Seed can be sown in 
a clay pot or in a box of sand- 
peat mixture. Thin out plants by 
transplanting into individual 
peat or clay pots; when warm 
weather comes, set out pot and 
all if peat. If you use a clay pot, 
lift the ball of roots (do this by 
inverting pot and knocking edge | 
against a hard object) and set 
plant in the ground. 

In summary, growing veget- 
ables in your back yard can net 
you $4.00 an hour and at the 
same time improve your health 
and disposition. A good way to- 
fight the high cost of food is to 
grow your own vegetables, and. 
while you're at it, why not en- 
hance the value and appearance 
of your home by planting lots of 
flowers. For just a few cents, they 
will provide a lot of show. Study 
your seed catalogs now and get 
your seed order mailed. 
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AT PINAFORE HOUSE 
by Inez George Gridley 





Ruffles and lace and furbelows 

At Pinafore House on Petticoat 
Street... 

Sugar and spice and ponytails 

And the delicate rhythm of dancing 
feet. 

The littlest girls are laughter and light 

‘And endless chatter and snatches of 
song; 

But my pinafore house is quiet now — 

Little girls have grown up, and the days 
are long. 


CECCRERROPRL ROE CR COLE CEEE# 
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| Chocolate..... 


(Continued from page 43) 


our nicest tray set up with bowl 
of chocolate mixture, a pretty 
heat-proof pitcher of hot milk, 
cups, saucers, cookies, and nap- 
kins, 
CHOCOLATE PUDDING DELUXE 
% cup sugar 
2 tablespoons cornstarch 
Dash salt 
3 cups milk 
3 squares unsweetened chocolate 
2 eggs, beaten 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup miniature marshmallows 
’ cup coarsely chopped pecans 


Combine sugar, cornstarch 
and salt and slowly add milk, 
then chocolate (it will melt dur- 
ing heating). Cook over low heat 
with constant stirring until 
smooth and thickened. Combine 
slightly beaten eggs with a small 
amount of the hot mixture; stir 
into rest of the mixture and cook 
2 minutes. Add vanilla, cool 
slightly, and stir in marshmal- 
lows and nuts. 

Divide among 6 sherbet dishes 
and cool. Top with whipped 
cream or whipped dessert top- 
ping and garnish with a whole 
pecan or maraschino cherry. 


FUDGE SUNDAE SAUCE 
’2 cup corn sirup 
/2 cup evaporated milk 
2 tablespoons water 
1 cup (6 oz. pkg.) semi-sweet chocolate 
morsels 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Combine sirup, evaporated 
milk and water; bring just to boil 
over low heat with constant stir- 
ring. Remove from heat and add 
at once the chocolate morsels and 
vanilla; stir until blended and 
smooth. Serve warm over favorite 
ice cream. Store in covered jar 
in refrigerator. For reheating, 
stand jar in hot water. Makes 1% 
cups sauce. 


MARGUERITE’S 
REFRIGERATOR DESSERT 


2 small packages semi-sweet chocolate 
morsels 

| tablespoon sugar 

4 egg yolks, well beaten 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

“4 teaspoon salt 

4 egg whites beaten stiff with 

| tablespoon sugar 

2 cups heavy cream, whipped 

1 small or % large angel food cake, 
broken into pieces 

”2 cup toasted blanched almond silvers 


Melt chocolate and sugar over’ 


hot water and stir until smooth. 
Stir in the beaten egg yolks and 
cook until slightly thickened. 
Cool. 

Arrange one half of cake pieces 
in shallow pan. Fold whipped 
cream, beaten egg whites and 
nuts carefully into chocolate mix- 
ture. Pour half of this mixture 
Over cake pieces in pan. Add 
another layer of cake pieces and 
remainder of chocolate mixture. 
Chill. 

Cut in squares to serve, top- 
Ping each with whipped cream 
and maraschino cherry set in 2 
or 3 mint leaves if available. 
Serves about 12. This dessert 
freezes well. 


CHOCOLATE BREAD PUDDING 


2 cups fairly dry “4 to %-inch bread 
cubes 

3 Squares unsweetened chocolate 

3 cups milk 
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2 tablespoons butter 
3 eggs 


% cup sugar 

Dash salt 
1 tablespoon vanilla 

Place bread cubes in a butter- 
ed 1% to 2-quart baking dish. 
Scald milk with chocolate and 
beat with egg beater to blend. 
Add butter. Combine eggs, sugar, 
salt and vanilla and beat just to 
blend. Pour hot chocolate mix- 
ture over egg mixture and strain 
over bread cubes in dish. 

Set baking dish in pan of hot 
water and bake in moderate oven 
(350°) uncovered, about 40 to 50 
minutes, or until a small sharp 
knife inserted in center of pud- 
ding comes out clean. Serve 
warm or cold and with whipped 
cream if desired. Serves 6. 


The real things in life just can’t be beaten. After 
all, what could be better than the real cakes you bake 


from scratch? Nothing. 


But it does take longer at a time when life’s a 


lot more hurried than it used to be. 


That’s why Fleischmann’s developed the new 
Rapidmix method. It makes baking the real thing 
quicker and easier than ever before. 



































NEW ORLEANS TORTE 


3 egg whites 

% teaspoon almond extract 

teaspoon salt 

% cup firmly packed brown sugar 

¥2 cup finely chopped nuts 

1 teaspoon colored sugar or multi- 
colored nonpareils 


Beat egg whites, extract and 
salt until well blended. Beat in 
brown sugar gradually until stiff, 
glossy peaks form and then fold 
in nuts. Spread on four 8-inch 
circles cut from brown paper. 
Sprinkle top of one with colored 
sugar or multi-colored non- 
pareils. Place on ungreased 
cookie sheets and bake in slow 
oven (300°) for.35 minutes. 

Peel off paper gently. Spread 
% cup of following Filling-Frost- 


Cc 


in life aré 
real 


ing on 3 plain meringue circles. 
Stack in layers and top with 
trimmed circle. Cover sides and 
1 inch around edge of top circle 
with remaining Filling-Frosting. 
Chill for. several hours or over- 
night and cut in wedges to serve. 
Serves 12 to 16. 


Filling-Frosting. Melt over hot 
water (not boiling) -1 cup semi- 
sweet chocolate morsels; cool 
about 10 minutes. Beat until 
creamy 1 8-0z. package cream 
cheese, blend in 1 tablespoon 
milk, and gradually beat in % 
cup firmly packed brown sugar 
and dash salt. Fold cream cheese 
mixture, along with | cup heavy 
cream whipped, and 1 teaspoon 
vanilla into the cooled semi-sweet 
chocolate. 





best things 


Because you no longer have to dissolve the yeast, 
worry about water temperature or warm the bowl. 


You just blend Fleischmann’s Yeast with your 


other dry ingredients, mix—and bake one of the best 


things in life. A light, tasty cake. The real thing. 


For 70 real thing recipes, including the Babka 
below, send 25¢ for “Fleischmann’s New Treasury of 


Yeast Baking,’ Box 48E, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10559. 
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WAKE UP 


I think it is high time that the 
people of this country wake up 
to what is going on and do some- 
thing about it. 

There are few high schools or 
colleges where some form of drug 
is not sold and used. Malicious 
and untruthful lies are being 
published that these drugs are 
not harmful. Quite the contrary 
is the truth. Young people in 
both high schools and colleges 
are experimenting with various 
drugs just for “kicks”; but the 
first thing they know they are 
stuck with a habit that they 
won't or can’t “kick.” 

If the supply fails, they are in 
agony. The stuff is always expen- 
sive, and the profits from its sales 
are enormous. That’s the reason 
it is apparently easy to find han- 
dlers, even though it is against 
the law to sell or have the drug 
in your possession. 

The drug situation in school 
and college is only a part of our 
moral decay. Crimes are increas- 
ing rapidly with the result that 
it is unsafe for women to walk 
city streets after dark. It’s only 


READ IT MANY TIMES 


“IT have been enjoying your book, 
‘Journey to Day Before Yesterday’ 
once again. Have read it several times. 
It always brings back joy, hope and 
laughs to me.”” | —Lucina Simonds 

Here’s a book that you can 
read and reread, always getting 
from it memories, laughter, and 
tears. 

Here’s a book for young peo- 
ple, one of the very few accurate 
and readable stories of what life 
was like when grandma and 
grandpa were full of fun and 
frolic. 

Here’s a book for old or young 
that you would be proud to own. 

Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Book 
Department, Savings Bank Build- 
ing, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
The cost of the book is $7.30, in- 
cluding tax. 


HE IS YOUR FRIEND 


Many years ago when Belle 
and I were going together we 
were invited to spend a weekend 
with a nice_old couple named 
Mr. and Mrs. James Grannis. 
When we were seated at the sup- 
per table Mrs. Grannis said to me, 
“Eddie, will you please return 
thanks?” 
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AMERICA! 


one step further to highway rob- 
bery in the open country. 


Apathy 

The worst thing about the 
crime and drug situation is the 
apathy and indifference of the 
average citizen. It is true that the 
criminal and would-be criminal 
are still in the minority; most 
students and most young people 
in general are good. But that is 
not enough. Some of the respon- 
sibility, at least, rests on young 
people to help restore law and 


order and not close their eyes to— 


what is going on. Much respon- 
sibility also rests with parents. 

Do you parents of teenage 
children know where they are 
and what they are doing every 
night? Do you in your home ever 
have a down-to-earth talk with 
your son or daughter...not a 
critical or fault-finding talk... 
you won't close the generation 
gap that way? Do you have a sit- 
uation where you and your son 
or daughter can talk about any 
subject without danger of misun- 
derstanding? 


Now, we did not do it at home, 
so I just sat there, horribly em- 
barrassed, not knowing what to 
do or say, until Mrs. Grannis 
finally said, “‘Pass the potatoes, 
Pat 

I still get hot all over when I 
recall the incident. Without any 
reflection on my parents I have 
always wished that I had been 
brought up and trained to pray. 
People who are not used to ask- 
ing grace and praying regularly 
feel embarrassed because they 
are not in the habit of talking to 
God. a 

Many years later I had occa- 
sion to call on an elderly farmer 
early in the morning. I found 
him and his large family at their 
regular morning prayers follow- 
ing breakfast, and I learned 
that every morning of the year 
this father read a brief selection 
from the Bible and followed it 
with a short prayer. Every mem- 
ber of that family became out- 
standing citizens, some of them 
leaders. 

Morning prayers were once a 
fairly common custom. It is too 
bad they no longer are. One 
trouble with most of us not 
brought up to praying regularly 
is that when we do pray we make 
it too formal and often are em- 
barrassed by any public practice 


or showing of religion. : 

I think we have to learn to 
talk to God as we would to a 
kindly father, as indeed He 1s. At 
our house, when our grandchil- 
dren and their parents are pres- 
ent I try to pass around the priv- 
ilege of asking the blessing to 
every member of the family, so 
that every person gets some 
practice in talking informally to 
God. When children are in the 
habit of saying grace, they are 
apt to hurry it through with 
mumbling, with no real thought 
of the words. It should be pos- 
sible for every person to talk to 
God every day informally with 
words that mean something, and 
without any more embarrassment 
than you would have in talking 
to anyone else whom you love. 
And you are never too old to 
learn! 


CONTROL 
STUDENT DISORDERS 


The people of this country, es- 
pecially rural people, are emphat- 
ically in favor of eliminating 
federal and state aid to colleges 
and universities which fail to 
stop student disorders on their 
campuses. 

Some student representation on 
boards of trustees and on com- 
mittees may be desirable, but 
the taking over by students of 
college classrooms and _ offices, 
disorderly marches, sit-down 
demonstrations, and anything else 
that interrupts the orderly pro- 
cedure of college work, should 
never be tolerated...and the 
students who persist in doing it 
should be expelled. 

What do students go to col- 
lege for, anyway? Is it to get an 
education or to take over the in- 
stitution? It is the duty and re- 
sponsibility of the trustees to run 
the institution. The people are 
rapidly becoming tired and sick 
of paying taxes in the form of 
federal and state aid to support 
educational institutions that 
can’t or won’t keep their own 
houses in order. 


NO DOCTOR AVAILABLE 


How would you like it if you 
or some member of your family 
was taken very ill in the middle 
of the night, with no doctor avail- 
able within ten, twenty, or thirty 
miles? 

That’s: the situation in dozens 
of American communities. The 
country doctor is becoming as 
extinct as the dodo. It’s truly a 
desperate situation. i 

There are several causes for 
young doctors not settling in 
country communities. Perhaps 
you can put all the causes under 
one head by saying that doctors 
can make more money in the city, 
and have an easier time doing it. 

I know several adjoining com- 
munities where there is no doctor 
thirty miles north and south, and 
five to ten miles east and west. 
That district, sixty years ago, was 
served by at least five doctors... 
and they didn’t have automo- 
biles, either! Ye 

There is only one answer to 






the problem, and that is to or. 
ganize a doctor’s committee, 
build or rent an attractive office, 
and expect to pay doctor’s fees 
that compare favorably with, 
what a city physician gets. 

If any young doctor should 
happen to read this, I would try 
to put him touch with a commu- 
nity badly in need of a doctor, 

And I would like to remind any 
physician interested that there are 
many favorable factors of living 
and: working in the country-that 
compare favorably with living in 
a crowded city. These include 
hospital service not too far away, 
fine educational facilities with 
the central schools, and as fine 
people to work with as there are 
anywhere. 


WHICH 4S BETTER? 


Tests at several agricultural 
college and experiment stations 
in different parts of the country 
show that cows fed on all-silage 
produce as well as when fed both 
hay and silage. 

Based on any practical exper- 
1ence which you have had, what 
do you think? 


art 
<i 
* 


HOW MANY 
COWS? 





Where is the point of limiting 
returns from the size of the dairy 
you can carry on your farm? The 
answer to that question, of course, 
depends on many factors. Some 
stables are so arranged that it 
takes about as much labor to 
care for and milk twenty-five 
cows as is needed to carry fifty 
cows in a modernized stable. 
Something for many dairymen 
to think about is the remodeling 
of the barn to save steps at chore 
and milking time. 

Many farmers are now pretty 
good carpenters and machinists. | 
They have to be. There are men 
who have used these skills to re- 
build their stables without hav- 
ing to hire too much expensive 
outside labor. 

There are many dairymen now 
who are taking care of fifty-cow 
dairies with a little part-time 
help, with enough young stock for 
replacements... but they can’t 
do it without labor-saving devices. 

If you have had some exper- 
ience in enlarging your dairy by 
adding labor-saving equipment, 
I would be glad to have a short 
letter on how you did it. What 
works and what does not? 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 
First little boy: “My father 


can write some words on a piece 
of paper and sell it to a magazine 
for a poem for $10.00.” 

Second little boy: “My father 
can just make some funny marks 
on a sheet of paper and call it 
music and sell it for $25.00.” 

Third little boy: “My father 
can just write a few words on the 
back of an envelope, get up in 
the pulpit and talk about them, 
and it takes six men to carry iD 
the money folks pay to hear him.” 
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SHEEP RUSTLER 


Last March, Mr. Winston Pru- 
dom of 2570 Carmen Road, Mid- 
dleport, New York, wrote us as 
follows: 

“On the morning of March 11, 
1969, while doing the morning chores, 
I discovered twenty lambs missing from 
a box stall within the barn. There 
were seven lambs still remaining in 
the pen. Articles such as the heavy 
self-feeder were in disarray. There 
was no evidence that the lambs could 
have wandered from the pen. 

“Upon concluding that they had 
been stolen, I notified the State Po- 
lice Substation at Wrights Corners, 
New York. After a thorough investi- 
gation of the barn and surrounding 
area by myself and the State Police, 
they concurred with my opinion that 
the barn had been burglarized. 

“As a result of the information I 
gave the investigator, the animals 
were traced and fourteen lambs were 
recovered. Subsequently, there was an 
arrest made by the State Police and 
the accused is presently in custody 
in Niagara County jail, due to fail- 
ure to raise $5,000 bond, awaiting 
Grand Jury action.” 

The sheep rustler was arrested 
March 10 by state troopers and 
charged with 3rd degree burg- 
lary. A County Court jury found 
him guilty on November 7 of 3rd 
degree burglary and grand lar- 
ceny. He was sentenced to six 
months in Niagara County jail, 
with credit given for time served. 

Our representative, Lock Nor- 
ton, has delivered our $25.00 re- 
ward check to Mr. Prudom, along 
with our congratulations for his 
part in the arrest. 


PRODUCTS UNLIMITED 


“Do you have any information on 
Products Unlimited of Woodbury, 
New Jersey? Their ad sounds tempt- 
ing. I wonder if it appeals to other 
semor citizens. I'm writing you be- 
fore committing myself and my $1.00. 
Your service page ts one I turn to al- 
most immediately upon receipt of your 
magazine and I am, therefore, most 
cautious.” 

A number of newspapers across 
the country carried an ad for 
Products Unlimited, stating: 
“52.00 an hour paid in advance 
Stamping circulars at home for 
us. No material to buy or sell. 
We supply everything. Send self- 
acidressed envelope.” 

Since last summer we have 
received many inquiries about 
this company from subscribers 
woo had answered the ad and 
were requested to pay $1.00 to 
help cover the expense of noti- 
fying companies of their name 
and address. We advised them 
al. that we have never recom- 
mended homework companies 
and we were particularly skepti- 
cai of this company’s promise to 
Seid a check for the work in ad- 
Vance. 

An October bulletin from the 
National Better Business Bureau 
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BUREAU 


by M. A. Parsons 


advised that they had learned 
that the promoter of this busi- 
ness. Mr Lou Stein, Had “sent 
out a mailing to 3;000 business 
firms offering to undertake var- 
ious mailing chores for them by 
use of the homeworkers for which 
he was advertising. 

‘Ehes, bulletin. * stated: =~ Over 
the half century of its existence, 
NBBB’s files have shown a con- 
sistent lack of interest by busi- 
ness firms, large and small, in 
providing work to homeworkers. 
NBBB communicated this exper- 
ience to Mr. Stein, suggesting 
that, if his plan to provide home- 
work should fail, he should have 
some escrow arrangement to as- 
sure refunds to those sending in 
money for the opportunity to do 
homework. We also requested 
that he withhold further adver- 
tising until he obtained contracts 
with mail order firms to provide 
the employment offered.” 

Late in September, Mr. Stein 
wrote NBBB as follows: 

“Please be advised that my 
operation has failed, as I haven’t 
been able to acquire work for 
persons that sent in application. 
I am now in the process of re- 
funding applicants $1.00 in addi- 
tion to the postage. All mail in- 
coming will be assorted (sic). 
Complaints will be taken care of 
by having their $1.00 refunded, 
plus postage. All other inquiries 
will be stamped ‘refused — Lou 
Stein’ and returned by the Postal 
Department to the sender. Nat- 
urally, with inquiries, there may 
be complaints — which we cannot 
determine as we won't open the 
mail (so it can be returned with- 
out postage). All complaints for- 
warded to the Post Office, Better 
Business Bureaus, etc. should be 
sent to us so refunds can be 
made.” 

According to NBBB, com- 
plaints should be sent to P.O. 
Box 313, Woodbury, New Jer- 
sey and marked “‘complaint” on 
the envelope to insure delivery. 








CAN YOU HELP ? 


Would like to locate the book 
‘Homemade Contrivances For 
Farm Garden, Dairy and Work- 
shop’; published in 13899 by 
Orange Judd Co. Write Mr. 
Ralph Space, Space Farms, Bee- 
merville Rd., Sussex, N.J. 07461. 


* OK 


Mrs. Charles Engwer, Apt. 68, 
Wahconah Heights, Pittsfield, 
Mass. 01201, would like the 
words to the poem which con- 
tains the line — “The grass was 
PreCNeh saan 


* OK O* 


Would like the words to the 
poem depicting a little girl iron- 
ing on Sunday with the mother 
asking “‘you don’t know it is a sin 
to work on the day the Lord 
sanctified?” Mr. James E. Allard, 
Lyndon Center, Vt. 05850. 


“NO ONE REALIZES 
WHAT HELP INSURANCE 
IS UNTIL SOMETHING 
LIKE THIS HAPPENS” 


Richard Young was returning home 
when the truck he was driving was 
involved in a collision with another 
truck on route 17, near Corning. Mr. 
Young was believed to be improving in 
the Corning Hospital where he had 
been 12 days under treatment for head 
cuts and chest injury. His death came 
as a considerable shock. 

Local agent, “Jerry” Taylor of Erin, 
N.Y. delivered North American checks 
for medical expenses and loss of life. 
Two policies provided $3320.00 in bene- 
fits. Mrs. Young said, “I’d like to thank 
the North American Company for bene- 
fits | received, which is much help at 
this time and very much appreciated.” 


eae 


Wysox, R.D. 2, Pennsylvania 


OTHER CLAIMS PAID 


Albert P. Radzewicz, Altamont, N.Y... $ 245.70 
Thrown from tractor—inj. leg 

Charles Bedwell, Belfast, N.Y. 1970.08 
Caught in corn picker—inj. hand 

Reuben Paul Beardsley, Fillmore, N.Y. 
Caught on nail—inj. thumb 

Mary A. Wilkins, Cattaraugus, N.Y. _. 
Attacked by heifer—inj. back 

Henry R. Chandler, Moravia, N.Y. _.... 
Kicked by cow—injured chest 

Joseph Wenzel, Clymer, N.Y. _............ 
Fell off ladder—inj. shoulder 

Wesley G. Ball, Forestville, N.Y. ...... 
Auto accident—broke ribs 

Roger Balmer, Pine City, N.Y. —........ 
Motorcycle accident—head injury 

Clinton McLean, Greene, N.Y. _........... 
Caught in wire cable—cut fingers 

Rene Tetreault, Chazy, N.Y. ................ 
Kicked by cow—injured wrist 

Adaline Hall, Treadwell, N.Y. _.......... 
Fell in bathroom—broke hip 

Helen W. Kuhl, East Concord, N.Y. _.. 
Stepped on by cow—broke foot 

Carl Beals, Darien Center, N.Y. _...... 
Fell across rail—inj. back 

Leonard VanDycke, Little Falls, N.Y..... 
Slipped under wagon—broke ribs 

Hermen L. Jeffers, Dec’d, 
Dolgeville siNi Veen ee ee 
Auto accident—loss of life 

Harold Keefer, Black River, N.Y......... 
Stabbed by hay fork—inj. arm 

Michael Getman, Dec’d, 
LaFargevillesNiVig ea. a a eee 
Motorcycle accident—loss of life 

Edward Roes, Lowville, N.Y. _............... 
Slipped -off tractor—inj. shoulder 

Clinton S. Virkler, Lowville, N.Y. _.... 
‘Caught in hay hoist—cut leg 

Karen M. Krokowski, .... 
Gonstableville, NiY wes ee een ee, 
. Auto acc.—mult. cuts, broke leg 

Lemuel. Walker, Wayland, N.Y. _........ 
Power mower tipped over—inj. hands 

Robert E. Fessenden, Sprakers, N.Y. 
Crushed by horse—injured foot 

Donald A. Bellinger, Dec’d, 
Bultonvilless Novi See oe 
Auto accident—loss of life 

Gordon Moore, Dec’d, Boonville, N.Y. 
Car fell off jack—loss of life 

Ida Boncella, Durhamville, N.Y. ....... 
Stone flew from mower—broke leg 

H. Duane Skeele, Fabius, N.Y. ........... 
Fell off platform—inj. hip 

Robert E. Currie, Tully, N.Y. ........... 
Hit by machinery—internal injury 

Glenn A. Graves, Naples, N.Y. _.......... 
Skinning deer—cut thumb 

Walter Labanowski, Pine Island, N.Y... 
Truck accident—inj. arm, shoulder 


107.54 
672.84 
180.00 
208.56 
401.68 
424.08 
105.28 
234.28 
1130.64 
152.12 
157.14 
128.57 


1700.00 
102.84 


1800.00 
228.00 
146.54 


1620.00 
1190.71 
200.00 


1500.00 
1000.00 
102.86 


521.15 
141.43 
137.14 


William H. Rayburn, Ogdensburg, N.Y. 


‘Silas Stimson, Spencer, N.Y. ............. 


Ivy M. Caster, Sandy Creek, N.Y. .... $ 135.00 
Stepped on dog, fell—inj. knee 
John Toth, Dec’d, Laurens, N.Y. —........ 1417.75 
Fell, gun discharged—loss of life 
116.60 
132.84 


Taking pipes down—broke thumb 

E. Philip Kent, Potsdam, N.Y. _.......... 
Fell off roof—rib injury 

Francis Kodra, Dorloo, N.Y. ................ 111.98 
Wheelbarrow struck post—broke thumb 

Walter Konopski, Bradford, N.Y. ....... 199.27 
Fell from ladder—broke ribs 

Shirley E. Shaver, Prattsburg, N.Y... 297.43 
Cutting meat—injured thumb 

Clarence A. Stanbury, Bath, N.Y. .... 190.71 
Gas truck, flash fire—burns face 

Felix W. Bialeski, Mattituck, N.Y... 408.40 
Jumped off truck—broke foot 

H. Douglas Charkow, Mattituck, N.Y. 437.64 
Playing soccer—broke leg 

Clarence Diller, Peconic, L.I., N.Y. _... 
Fell on rug—broke ankle 

Edwin Gettel, Sr., Dec’d, Bethel, N.Y. 
Fell off roof—tloss of life 


312.05 
1369.35 


127.85 
Pinned by tractor, wagon—inj. chest 

Leroy Kemp, Barton, N.Y. .......0........ 
Slipped carrying milk pails, inj. back 

Katherine Wood, Groton, N.Y. _.......... 
Stepped on a stone—sprain ankle 

Rena Fifield, Dec’d, Granville, N.Y. .. 
Auto acc.—loss of life 

Ernest Nichols, Marion, N.Y. .............. 
Getting off combine—broke wrist 

Ellenmae Rasbeck, Wolcott, N.Y. _...... 
Auto accident—inj. leg 

Gerald Bowman, Dec’d, Lyons, N.Y. _.. 
Auto accident—loss of life 

Joyce Wright, Dec’d, Perry, N.Y. ....... 
Pickup truck acc.—loss of life 

Earl W. Fuller, Johnsonburg, N.Y. .... 
Fell off wagon—broke arm 

Richard Young, Dec’d, Wysox, Pa. _.... 
Truck acc.—loss of life 

Miles) French, Sayre), Pas .:... 
Combine rolled over—inj. hip, arm 

Robert C. Clark, Springboro, Pa. _...... 
Caught on cutting bar—broke finger 

Wallace H. Mook, Saegertown, Pa. ... 569.95 
Kicked by cow—inj. knee 

Raymond Fisher, Washington, N.J. ... 135.00 
Caught between scoop, rock—inj. finger 

John E. Crisman, Blairstown, N.J. .... 927.32 
Auto accident—mult. cuts, inj. chest 

Roland H. McAvoy, Dec’d, 
Benedicta, Maine 
Monoxide poisoning—loss of life 

Richard Morris, Fairhaven, Vt. 
Hit by plow—inj. teeth, back 

Edward Eurich, Waitsfield, Vt. .......... 
Hit by hay bale—inj. knee 

Harrison Miles, Windsor, Vt. ........... 
Dragged by colt—inj. back 


1796.45 
218.65 
2500.00 
292.72 
296.35 
2300.00 
2250.00 
542.40 
3320.00 
640.00 
156.75 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 





NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


Y x vy 
NORTH AMERICAN GOMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Sutan 


® 
Selective Herbicide [i 


5 +atrazine 

lets your 
corn 

= grow free 


Your corn grows free from most grasses and 
weeds. Free from the growth stress 

weeds cause...free to put down deep, strong 
roots without weeds competing for plant 
food, soil moisture and root growing room. 


Free yourself from the work and expense 

of extra cultivations, possible 

- damage to young feeder roots...free yourself 
to do other important farm jobs. 


Sutan plus atrazine stands alone as the tried 
and proved grass and weed control 

~ combination for corn. It effectively controls 

_ the tough grasses and weeds that hold 

_ back your crop, including nutgrass or nutsedge, 


oe _ foxtails, redroot pigweed, fall panicum, 


ragweed, Johnsongrass seedlings, shattercane, 
crabgrass, smartweed and many others 
that increase your production costs. 


Sutan plus atrazine is easy to use. Apply Sutan 
plus atrazine in water or fluid fertilizer 

and mix it in the soil as you prepare your 
seedbed...all in one operation. Stauffer dealers 
have printed instructions on how to 

check its compatibility with your fluid fertilizer. 


Because Sutan is mixed in the soil, it’s 
protected against loss from the sun, 
heavy rain and wind erosion. Sutan plus 
atrazine goes to work destroying 

weed seed and seedlings as they sprout 
... before they grow into a problem. 


There’s no need to depend on unpredictable 
rainfall to move the herbicide into the weed 
seed zone. Sutan plus atrazine 

will already be there waiting to control 
grasses and weeds as they sprout. 


Sutan stays on the job right through the 
season, giving you outstanding grass and 
weed control. Used at recommended 
rates, Sutan leaves no harmful residue 
carryover to affect succeeding crops. 


This season, free yourself from work 

and worry...get.your corn off to a fast start, 
produce a bigger, more profitable yield 

in cleaner fields that are easier to harvest. 


See your Stauffer supplier now for Sutan. 

For best results, use Sutan correctly 

by following label directions carefully. Stauffer 
Chemical Company, Agricultural Chemical 
Division, 299 Park Avenue, New York, NY¥-1001 74 


Stauffer 


CHEMICALS 
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plit-spray eradicates 
quack for 2 to 3 years. 


Spray before plowing and spray again at 
planting with AAtrex. 
Eradicates quackgrass in corn for 2 to 3 years. 


Sure, one spray of AAtrex® 


ives fine control of most annual 
isses and broadleaf weeds. 


But, for quackgrass, it’s a differ- 
story. Because quack is a peren- 


lal. It sprouts year after year from 
Cerground roots. And you’ve got 
kill these roots if you’re going to 
2 job on quackegrass. 


Get the roots, and you'll eradi- 


te quackgrass from even your 


st fields for 2 to 3 years...or even 


iger than that. 


Eradication calls for a split- 
y program with AAtrex. Spray 


2 lbs. per acre, broadcast in early 
‘ing, 1 to 3 weeks before plowing. 
hen plow. Follow up at planting 
With another 21 lbs. per acre. Either 


spray can be made with liquid ferti- 
lizer to weed ’n feed your corn 1n one 
trip over the field. 

The first spray stops the quack 


ca 


Spray before plowing. . Spray again at planting. 


from manufacturing food and the 
plants begin to starve to death. The 
second spray finishes off the job of 
killing the quackgrass. And it also 
assures you control up to harvest of 
most annual grasses and broadleaf 
weeds in your corn. 

Does it pay to use two sprays of 
AAtrex? Yield comparisons show 
you can average 15 or more extra 
bushels with the split-spray program 


Sl 


Kill the tough roots so quack can’t keep coming back. 


than with just 2% lbs. per acre of 
AAtrex at planting. For silage corn, 
it figures out to about 4 tons more per 
acre with the split-spray program. 
Also, quackgrass eradication in 
corn can help the other crops, like 


The second spray also gets annual weeds and grasses. 


alfalfa or soybeans, which follow 
later in your rotation. So figure a re- 
turn of about $3-4 for each $1 invested 
in the split-spray program. 

Here’s how to handle your rota- 
tion. Plan on following with corn the 
next year because you will have ap- 
plied a total of 5 lbs. of AAtrex brand 
of atrazine herbicide per acre. 

If you’re going to soybeans or 
oats-alfalfa, grow one year of un- 
treated corn before rotating to these 
other crops. 

If you’re growing continuous 
corn, your application each year at 
the rate to control annual weeds and 
grasses for your soil type will keep 
quack out of your fields for good. 

Want more information? Then 
just write us. 

Geigv Agricultural Chemicals, 
Division of Geigy Chemical Corpo- 
ration, Ardsley, New York 10502. 

AAtrex by Geigy 





Quack eradication can yield 4 tons more silage. 
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New Van Dale “1230 Series II’’ Silo Unloader Customer- 
Certified to outperform, outlast any make its size. 


You’re in command. Push the button. Now watch 
the new Van Dale ‘1230 Series II’’sSilo 
Unloader go into action—give you extra 
output, feed more head—without a 
booster or added electricity. 


Our say so? No, our customers 
testify the ‘1230 

Series Il’’ is better 

three ways: 


1. handles meaner 






































haylage 

NEW WHIP-SNAP 
2. throws out of V-PADDLES GIVE 
larger silo EXTRA THROW POWER 


DOUBLE 7” AUGERS 


3. unloads on lower ) WinWSyieg 


current draw 


So, demand 
Command Perform- 
ance—the new 
Customer-certified 
Van Dale 

“1230 Series II.’’ 


FLIGHTING 


1 


| USE COUPON FOR MORE DETAILS Dept. AA-370 | 


Please send more information on your | 
**1230 Series II"’ | 
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0 I'm a dealer. 


VAN DALE 


Box 337, Long Lake, Minnesota 
. Minneapolis area code (612) 473-2547 


GRASS TO MOW? 


s 5 ® 
Homelite’s Yard Trac 
riding mower 
Here's the ultimate in easy mowing and yard care—a husky Homelite 
Yard Trac to make light work of year ‘round chores. Choice of five 
models—5 or 7 h.p. 26-inch or 30-inch cut. All controls within easy 
reach for convenience and safety. Easy shifting—4 speeds forward, 


neutral, reverse. One pedal operates clutch and brake. Simple ratchet 
lever adjusts cutting height from 1%’ to 3%” in %” increments. 
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WOOD TO CUT? 


Homelite’s E-Z™ chain saw 
—packed with power 


The famous Homelite E-Z is the easiest starting, smoothest cutting 
chain saw you can own. Built with the weekend woodsman in mind, 

it's ideal for pruning, limbing, clearing out brush and dead trees, cutting 
firewood. The E-Z chain saw weighs only 8% Ibs.t See these Homelite 
work-savers at your nearest Homelite dealer—he’s in the Yellow Pages. 
Or visit the factory branches listed below. 

tLess Bar & Chain 


take home a Homelite 





atextron ] 


DIVISION 


HOMELITE, 39 River Road 
North Arlington, N. J. 07032 
(201) 991-3500 
(212) 267-3071 (N.Y.C.) 


HOMELITE, 4200 Ohio River Blvd. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15202 
(412) 766-5770 


Branch offices in: Altoona, Pa. ¢ Avenel, N. J.e Charleston, W. Va.° Harrisburg, Pa.e Latham, N. Y.¢ Malvern, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa.e Port Chester, N. Y. « Syracuse, N. Y. 





Do you really “float’’ 
on rubber and air? 





OK, Mr. Case Dealer—Bring out your 
30Ilden Opportunity Demonstrator’! 


Spring’s coming—the sun is beginning to warm the 
back of your neck. And you’re wondering how 

uch more comfortable and productive the new 
arming year would be at the controls of a new 


jet-age Case “70”. 


our Case dealer is ready with proof—on your own 
arm, and without obligation. 


Proof that there’s more power and muscle in the 
all-new Case engines. Open chamber, free- 
‘breathing design makes power come still more 
alive as the load gets tougher. 


Proof that a big displacement, moderate speed. 
engine doesn’t have to race its heart out to 
“deliver full power at any load. 


Proof that a big performer can be an economy 
‘champion as well. The first of this new breed of 
engines, in a turbocharged Case 1470, blasted 
“145 pto hp at the same time it set a world’s fuel 

economy record for tractors over 39 hp. 


Proof that the new Case power shift is a real 
‘ground-buster, not a gut-buster. The action is 
/oil-smooth under load. No jerk, no lurch, no free 
wheeling. 12 just-right speeds parceled out in four 
ranges with three power shift speeds within 


seach range. 


Proof that you can be a more comfortable 
operator. The roomy 17% square foot platform of 
a Case “70” is mounted at all 4 corners on rubber 
bushings to isolate you from vibration. An insulating 
cushion of air underneath dissipates transmission 
noise and heat. And the ultimate: a super-quiet 
Case custom-built cab —heated, air conditioned 


tif you'd like. 





Can the new Case power 
shift be that smooth? 


Proof that you can be a safer operator. 

With cab or canopy you have built-in roll pro- 
tection as standard equipment exceeding all 
ASAE standards. And the sure, easy response of 
hydraulic power brakes and hydrostatic steering. 


Your Case dealer is ready to demonstrate. 

267 cu. in. 770, 336 in. 870, 401 in. 970, 451 in. 1070. 
Convenient lease or Case financing. 

J 1 Case Company, Racine Wisconsin 53404. 

A major component of &«) Tenneco Inc. 


Is the new Case “70” engine 
really as powerful and 
economical as they say? 






“Our Golden Opportunity Demonstrator is 


a stock model fresh from the production 
line. We've painted it a special gold to 
remind you of its pay-off in greater 
production capacity and comfort. 
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our Case Dealer: 
CONNECTICUT 


> BLOOMFIELD 
Carpenter & Chapman 
| EAST HAVEN 
Valerie Equip. Company, Inc. 
SUFFIELD 
“era Equipment Company 
MAINE 
AUBURN 


Wallingford Equip. Co., Inc. 
> BANGOR 

Harold D. Smith & Son, Inc. 
EAST MACHIAS 

Bagley‘s Tractor Sales 
ELIOT 

East Eliot Garage 
FARMINGTON 

orter Equipment, Inc. 
FORT KENT 

“ermon Guimond 
HOULTON 

Magan Manufacturing Co. 





SCARBOROUGH 

Seacoast Tractor Sales, Inc. 
WEST PERU 

Arthur Porter, Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

ANDOVER 

Andover Tractors, Inc. 
BARRE 

Gauthier Machinery Co., Inc. 
BROCKTON 

Edward G. Walsh Asso. Trust 
CHESHIRE 

Berkshire Power Equip. Co. 
HAVERHILL 

William A. Mears Trust 
ROWLEY 

F. M. Colcord & Son 
SUNDERLAND 

George H. Thurber 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DERRY 
William A. Mears Trust 


NEW JERSEY 
FLEMINGTON 
Poniatowski Bro. Equip. Co. 


NEW YORK 

BATAVIA 

Geitner Sales & Service 
CANTON 

Forsythe Tractor Sales 
CENTRAL SQUARE 

House Trucking, Inc. 
CHATEAUGAY 

B. E. Leach 
COLLINS 

Vogitli & Gabel 
DRYDEN 

Dedrick’s Equipment 
EAST PALMYRA 

O’Meal Tractor 
FLORIDA 

Florida Equipment Corporation 
FORT COVINGTON 

Creighton Equipment Company 
FULTONVILLE 

Randall Implements Co., Inc. 


GOUVERNEUR 

Jones’ Farm Supplies 
HENRIETTA 

Monroe Tract. & Imp. Co., Inc. 
HORSEHEADS 

S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
HOWES CAVE 

Schoharie County Equip. Corp. 
JOHNSON CITY 

Goodrich Implement Company 
LIVONIA 

ABSCO Tractor & Imple. Co. 
LYNDONVILLE 

Plummer Sales & Service, Inc. 
MEXICO 

Bob Halsey’s Garage 
NEW BERLIN 

Nelson’s Farm Equipment 
NORTH CLYMER 

John Wiggers & Son 
OXFORD 

Oxford Farm Machinery 
PENN YAN 

Keuka Dodge, Inc. 


PHELPS 

Phelps Farm Service, Inc. 
PLATTSBURGH 

West End Motors 
PORTLAND 


Liberator’s Tract. Sales & Serv. 


RED HOOK 

Jonmar Associates, Inc. 
SALEM 

Doan’‘s Sales & Service 
SCHAGHTICOKE 

Norman W. Allen 
SCHENECTADY 

Howard F. Getman, Inc. 
SENECA FALLS 

Dinsmore Diesel Service 


SOUTH HARTFORD 


So. Hartford Equip. Co., Inc. 


TULLY 
Northrup Farm Supply 


VALATIE 
Borsh Bro. Farm Equip., Inc. 


WATERTOWN 


Sullivan Con. & Rig. Co., Inc. 


TERRIFIC DEALS on prior model “30” series tractors while the supply lasts. 


WELLSVILLE 

Stevens Equipment Company 
YORKVILLE 

Clayville Equipment Corp. 


RHODE ISLAND 


ASHAWAY 
Rhode Island Harvesting Co. 


VERMONT 

BRATTLEBORO 

Furgat Tractor & Equip., Inc. 
BRIDPORT 

Bridport Garage 
ESSEX 

Beauregard’s Equipment 
FERRISBURG 

Hawkins’ Garage 
MONTPELIER 

Clark’s Equipment 
PASSUMPSIC 

McLaren’s, Inc. 
WEST CHARLESTON 

Charleston Garage 
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Seed Wafer —A new concept 
in vegetable seeding has been 
developed by Purdue research- 
ers. With more tomato growers 
resorting to direct seeding to cut 
high production costs, a new 
vegetable seed wafer has been 
developed, combining plant nu- 
trients, precision seed placement, 
and protection against soil crust- 
ing and pre-emergence herbicides. 

The vermiculite wafers, made 
with a small cylinder and piston 
under pressure of no more than 


100 pounds, should be no more 
than one-half to five-eighths in- 
ches thick. Four tomato seeds, 
or two cucumber seeds, are 
placed:-an the; center ol cach 
wafer by means of a glass tube. 

The Purdue agricultural en- 
gineering team found that the 
addition of 45 grams of activated 
carbon per wafer causes the tem- 
perature around the seed to rise, 
which aids emergence. It also 
tends to protect. young seedlings 
from herbicide damage. They 
pointed out that “activated car- 
bon absorbs the herbicide in 
the immediate area around the 
seedling for its protection, but 
beyond this point the herbicide 
is not absorbed and _ therefore 
will control the weeds.” 


eee ee 
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‘““A high-phosphorus liquid 
fertilizer (10-34-0) in direct con- 
tact with the seeds prevents any 
delay due to lack of nutrients,” 
they said. 


Tours—Under the auspices of the 
Citizen Ambassador Program, a 
‘“‘People to People” tour to west- 
ern Europe is planned for vege- 
table growers and others interest- 
ed in the vegetable industry. 
The three-week tour is planned 
for late July and early August of 
1970, and will include outdoor 
and greenhouse vegetable pro- 
duction in England, the Nether- 
lands, northern France and the 
new vegetable production area 
in the Rhone River Valley of 





HARVEST IS WHERE 
TREFLAN: WEED CONTROL 


PAYS OFF. 


Get your vegetables to market 
for less and your profit just has 
to be more. Use Treflan and cut 
weed control costs as much as 
$60 an acre. It’s a fact. Depend- 
able, long-season weed control in 
vegetables can save as much as 40 
hours per acre in hand hoeing and 
mechanical cultivation. At $1.50 an 
hour, that’s a saving of $60. 
Treflan’s dependable control has 
often cut down hoeingstothe 
point where they’re little more 
than “touch up” operations. And 
reduced the need for mechanical cul- 
tivations . . . frequently by 50%. 
Treflan pays off at market, too. 
Without weeds to steal soil nutrients, 
moisture and light, yields can in- 


crease significantly. And without 
weeds, your vegetables have a chance 
to ripen uniformly. 

You get less trash and fewer culls. 
So harvesting goes a lot smoother. 

Once Treflan is mixed in the soil, 
it’s there to stay right through har- 
vest. Wet weather or dry, you can 


count on Treflan to do its job of 


stopping 27 grasses and weeds as 
they germinate. Even repeated irri- 
gations won’t cause Treflan to leach 
out of the soil. 

You can shallow cultivate without 
hurting Treflan’s effectiveness. So go 
ahead—break up the soil crust or 
catch any resistant weeds that may 
show up. Treflan will still be in there 
working. 


Treflan comes in an easy-to-mix 
liquid. You can incorporate Treflan 
any time up to 4 hours after you 
apply it. For some vegetables, you 
can apply Treflan weeks before 
planting to save time when you 
plant. See your Treflan dealer for all 
the details about Treflan—proper 
application rates for your soil type 
and crop, and when to apply (pre 
plant or postplant). 


When you hear it from Elanco, 
you hear it right. 


(Treflan®-trifluralin, Elanco) 


earl 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY « A Division of Eli Lilly and Company Indianapolis, U.S.A. 





varieties .. 


southern France. There will be 
contact with growers, processors, 
experiment station and extension 
personnel, foreign government 
officials, and U.S. representatives 
from our embassies and con- 
sulates. 

Time will also be allowed for 
visits to many outstanding tourist 
attractions, so the tour should be 
of interest to wives and perhaps 
teen-age family members. 

If you are interested and would 
like more information, contact: 
Robert F. Becker, Cooperative 
Extension Specialist, New York 
State Agricultural Experiment 


Station, Geneva, New York | 


14456. 


Certified Potatoes — A total of 


2,654 acres of seed potatoes were | 
certified in New York State dur- | 


ing 1969. Of this acreage, Katah- 
din was first (44 percent), Sebago 
had 17 percent, and Kennebec 
10 percent. For the first time, Su- 
perior was in the top four vari- 
eties, with 7 percent. Chippewa 
made up 5 percent of the total 
certified acreage. 

Bake-King, a product of Cor- 
nell University’s plant breeding 
program ... and a cross between 
Green Mountain and Merrimack 
. was among the 21 
varieties entered for certification, 
with 41 acres passing. The Pe- 
conic variety had 84 acres which 
passed. 

The new Bake-King .. . it can 
also be boiled or steamed . 
was extensively test marketed 
this winter. After previous testing 
in labs and limited market chan- 
nels, the acreage entered for cer- 
tification in 1969 more than 
quadrupled since the previous 
year, reflecting the demand by 
potato growers. 


Roadside Stands — Based on 
recent statewide survey, Professo 
Philip Minges of the New Yo 
State College of Agriculture re 
ports that the number of com 
mercial-type roadside markets 
the state increased from an esti- 
mated 480 in 1964 to about 750 
in 1969. 

Minges comments that the 
number of small-scale roadside 
stands totaled 1,200, bringing the 
total number of all sizes to ap- 
proximately 1,950. These figures 
do not include those that sell 
only dairy or poultry products. 

A commercial roadside market 
is defined as being a permanent 
facility with substantial sales, 
contributing an important por- 
tion of the family income. 

Of the commercial-type 
stands, those that sell vegetables 
exclusively numbered 617, or 89 
percent of the total reported. Of 
the 617 operators, 485, or 67 per- 
cent, grow the vegetables sold at 
their stands. More than 100 sel 
only fruit or ornamental crops. 
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Regulator — The growth regula- 
tor called Ethrel has increased 
the amount of ripe tomatoes 
harvested mechanically, repor‘s 
University of Maryland researchi- 
ers. 

Ethrel is not yet labeled for 
commercial use. 


American A griculturist, March, 19/0 
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RESERVOIR REBUTTAL 


In his letter in the January 
issue, Ray Christensen of East 
Davenport, New York, makes 
some points about the proposed 
Charlotte Creek dam and then 
applies them to reservoirs in 
general. 

As chairman of the Erie- 
Niagara Water Resources Plan- 
ning Board, I do not claim to be 
an expert, but I do believe that 
some statements in the Christen- 
sen article are misleading. 

For instance, Mr. Christensen 
writes that low-flow augmenta- 
tion at Charlotte Creek “... 
would provide water to flush a 
downstream toilet, and thus 
create a gigantic cesspool out of 
the ocean.” 

Although the view that flow 
augmentation is only a way to 
dilute pollution is common, it 
is far from correct. 

Flow augmentation is planned 
in conjunction with sewage treat- 
ment. Treatment can remove 
from 85 to 95 percent of the 
pollution, including all the gross 
waste material. However, there 
is a part which is impossible to 
remove with present technology. 


Low Flows 


During low flows, the natural 
organisms which break down 
waste material consume a rela- 
tively large percentage of the 
dissolved oxygen in the water. 
There may not be enough natu- 
ral turbulence to restore this 
oxygen. Fish die and the water 

gives off an unpleasant odor. 

' This is why pollution is mea- 
sured by the biochemical oxygen 
demand (BOD) it creates. Where 
the amount of water flow shows 
a great seasonal variation, flow 
augmentation is not an alterna- 
tive to sewage treatment, but 
an essential adjunct to the 
best present sewage treatment 
methods. 

Similarly, Mr. Christensen 
writes that (planners) “... pay 
no attention to local government 
bodies, planning boards, and 
especially private citizens.” 


Local Influence 


This statement would seem to 
be inaccurate in view of the fact 
that Regional Water Resources 
Planning Boards have been 
created on the requests of local 
officials. 

Far from being a rubber-stamp 


HARDWARE SALE 


body, the seven-member Board 
is selected from a list of 14 pro- 
vided by the boards of super- 
visors and county legislators in 
the study area. Board members, 
who represent specific local inter- 
ests in areas such as agriculture, 
fish and wildlife and municipal 
corporations, are authorized to 
prepare a comprehensive’ plan 
for supplying future demands 
for water in their area. 

The impoundment of water is 
one important way of providing 
adequate supplies for future de- 
mands. One point raised by those 


introducing 


who object to specific water im- 
poundments has been that local 
people should be consulted. On 
the Erie-Niagara Board we have 
considered over 200 possible im- 
poundment sites as a part of our 
work. The public response to 
proposals for impoundments that 
are geologically and economically 
feasible is important and _ has 
been invited. 


Appropriate 

The conclusion Mr. Christen- 
sen draws is certainly appropri- 
ate. “The time for planning land 
usage is now. The wise and care- 
ful management_of land and 
water resources truly holds the 
key to the future.” However, 
planning requires the evaluation 


of all reasonable alternatives. 

All of us... rural, suburban 
and urban people alike... will 
have a better chance of gaining 
the water development we want 
and need by using state and 
federal agencies as well as our 
local facilities. 

Water resources planning will 
be best carried out in an atmo- 
sphere of cooperation, rather 
than one of strife and suspicion. 

I am sure that it would be 
helpful to all of the Water Re- 
sources Planning Boards across 
the State if people in the water- 
sheds keep in close communica- 
tion with them, and express their 
views toward the benefit of all 
legitimate interests in the Basins. 
—Frank Walkley, Castile, New York. 





the tractor you've been waiting for 
The New 25 hp Gasoline Engine 
SATOH S 650 G 


Small Tractor Maneuverability Combined 
with Rugged Power and Endurance. 
At a Price Far below Comparable Models. 


Here it is, a small utility tractor capable of a full range of 


farm, utility and grounds maintenance applications. 


This 25 horsepower, four cylinder, water-cooled, gasoline 
engine tractor incorporates these big tractor features: 


*3-POINT LINKAGE WITH STABILIZER, CATEGORY 1 

* LIVE HYDRAULIC SYSTEM WITH HEIGHT CONTROL, 
FLOW CONTROL, IMPLEMENT LIFT LOCK 

*2 SPEED OVERRUNNING PTO (540 AND 1000 RPM) 

* ADJUSTABLE WHEEL TREAD, FRONT AND REAR 

*12 VOLT ELECTRICAL SYSTEM 

*6 FORWARD—2 REVERSE SPEEDS 

* DIFFERENTIAL LOCK 

* 2030 POUNDS SHIPPING WEIGHT 

* FULLY LIGHTED AND INSTRUMENTED 


Satoh tractors are backed up by NEDA, the most experienced 
distributor organization in the United States. 


STULL COMPANY 


171 Dawson Street, Glenfield, Pennsylvania 15115 
Phone: (412) 766-8058 


NORTHEAST TRACTOR COMPANY, INC. 


109-B River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 01420 
. Phone: (617) 345-4156 


For further information, contact your nearest distributor 
or return the coupon below to: 





National Equipment Distributors Association, P. O. Box 5025 A 
| Richmond, Virginia 23220 | 
| Yes, | am interested in the Satoh S 650 G. Please contact me: | 
| I 
| | 
Name 
i | 
! Street | 
“Are you trying to tell me the flashlight batteries | sold | Civ a ee Slate Pips eee | 
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PROFITABILITY OF SCARCITY 


Penn State economist Bill Pierce wrote 
recently, ‘““The improvement in the farm 
price of milk occurred because milk pro- 
duction declined.” He presented informa- 
tion that demonstrated the correlation of 
supply and price over a series of years. 

Egg marketing specialists report that 
recent high egg prices have resulted from 
a three-percent shrinkage in supply. They 
predict the usual roller coaster ride for 
poultrymen back to low prices if produc- 
tion grows by only a small percentage. 

It’s been known for a long time that a 
little shortage of farm products jacks up 
its price more than the dimension of short- 
age justifies... and a little too much of a 
food product beats down the price far 
beyond what the amount of “surplus” 
would seem to justify. Shortages and sur- 
pluses in farm products are magnified 
several fold in their impact on the market 
price... sort of like the tiny movement of 
a tractor hydraulic control that makes 
things move several feet at the other end! 

Farmers have never mastered the strategy 
of scarcity ...seemingly feeling that it 1s 
the inherent duty of food producers to 
always be as productive as possible. They 
have lived for generations with a tradition 
of making two blades of grass where only 
one grew before...it is an attitude com- 
pletely compatible with the very thrust of 
the life processes with which they work 
~ each day. 

But doctors are in such short supply that 
their incomes continue to increase sharply 
... partly because of subtle supply manage- 
ment. Teachers, plumbers, auto workers, 
and most other occupational groups have 
erected countless barriers that help to create 
bargaining leverage for their groups. 

Will farmers someday achieve the me- 
chanisms for scarcity whereby they can 
bargain as equals in a society continuously 
fragmenting into powerful pressure groups? 
Can they devise ways to control production 
so that the obvious financial advantages 
of product shortage will be theirs for longer 
periods of time? 

What to you think? 


AFFAIR OF THE HEART 


If you’re like me, you probably anted up 
a donation to the American Heart Associa- 
tion during February. Because its overall 
objectives are constructive, I contributed 

. . at the same time resenting, on behalf 
of farmers, the organization’s active pro- 
gram condemning all saturated fats (es- 
pecially in meat, milk, and eggs). Every 
cattle feeder, dairyman, and poultryman 
carries a monkey on his back . . . a monu- 
mental credibility gap between the health 
claims made by their respective industries 
and the health concerns of millions of 
consumers. 

The panel on degenerative diseases . . . 
convened at the recent White House Con- 
ference on Food, Nutrition, and Health... 
reported that, “A casual relationship be- 
tween diet and atherosclerotic vascular 
disease remains unproved.” 

Dr. Robert Lees, director of the Clinical 
Research Center at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, adds, “It seems pre- 
mature to make recommendations at this 





time for sweeping changes in the American 
Giet. 

A recent nationwide study of consumer 
attitudes by Universal Marketing Research 
Company shows a growing awareness of the 
AHA-promoted diet-heart theory . . . and 
a sharply increasing number of people who 
believe it! Lest you remain unconcerned, 
let me remind you that per capita sales of 
fluid whole milk continue to decline. . 
had dairymen sold in 1969 as much per 
capita as they had just 10 years ago, they 
would have received $200 million more 
than was actually the case. 

The proponents of “PUFA”. . . polyun- 
saturated fats . . . conveniently label as a 
“‘vested-interest lobby” those who challenge 
their theory. Sellers of PUFA products, of 
course, skillfully exploit in their promotion 
the AHA pitch. Net result: the enhanced 
image of one foods group at the expense of 
another. 

After reading voluminous comments by 
experts on heart disease and human nutri- 
tion, I can only exclaim, “AHA! The 
PUFA people are PHD (piling it higher 
and deeper)!” 


THE ORGANICS 


Every now and then, I get a letter that 
upbraids me at length for recommending 
the use of pesticides . . . and asks me when 
I’m going to recant and embrace the doc- 
trine of organic farming. Here are some 
thoughts on the subject: 

1. I suppose any reply tends to be an ex- 
ercise in futility . . . because the folks send- 
ing these letters, ’'m afraid, tune me out 
from the beginning. Invariably, the letters 
contain some variation of this sentence, “‘I 
realize your paper needs advertisers in or- 
der to survive, and the manufacturers of 
chemicals are one of your primary sources 
of revenue.” 

Probably the oldest tendency of man is to 
attack personalities and their supposed mo- 
tives, rather than discuss the issues. It en- 
ables us to avoid consideration of the facts, 
and to leap blissfully to a foregone conclu- 
sion. Having labeled someone a greedy 
scoundrel, the labeler happily ignores what- 
ever he has to say! 

2. It may seem inconceivable to a devotee 
of organic farming, but I am absolutely 
convinced that it is in the best interests of 
our people for farmers to use pesticides . . . 
in compliance with labeling instructions, 
of course. 

More than 100 years ago, my ancestors 
of the Ould Sod awoke one morning. to 
smell the stench of dying potato vines. Late 
blight . . . now controlled by fungicides . . 
had swept Ireland. One million people died 
from starvation as a result . . . their bellies 
swollen, their bodies wasting skeletons, their 
emotional and physical agony beyond de- 
scription. This took place at a time when 
all farming was organic . . . no pesticides 
. .. no chemical fertilizers . . . just hunger 
and horror and hardship. 


The agony of famine has long been with © 


mankind . . . augmented by the agonies of 
malaria, typhus, yellow fever, and others 
of the scourges spread by insects. Pesticides 
have sharply reduced those scourges, and 
fertilizer has helped fill the empty bellies 
of millions . . . and yet those chemical sub- 
stances are cursed by some as all being 


detrimental to the human race! 

3. So, friends of the organic persuasion, 
I firmly believe that a return to the farm- 
ing of “naturalness” would be a tragedy of 
gigantic proportion for the 200,000,000 
people of our nation ... . 95 percent of 
whom are not farmers. However, it is like- 
wise my conviction that we must constantly 
evaluate the use of chemical products used 
by farmers on the basis of the benefit-risk 
ratio . . . and use some sparingly, or not 
at all. 

For the benefits of the automobile, we 
accept calmly the annual highway accident 
toll of 55,000 dead and millions injured. 
What risk is acceptable to achieve the 
abundant supermarkets that fill the 
stomachs of our population . . . a popula- 
tion, by the way, with an ever-inereasing 
life span? 

4. Finally, Pd like to take some of my 
own advice and keep an open mind con- 
cerning possibilities. What are the names, 
addresses, and locations of farmers in the 
Northeast that are growing fruits and vege- 
tables on a fairly sizable scale (at least 10 
acres annually of the crop involved)... 
and doing so on a strictly organic basis, 
without any use of pesticides or chemical 
fertilizers? 

Pll guarantee to listen to their organic 
story, and hope The Organics will listen 
to mine! 


SELECTIVE VOTING 


Pennsylvania dairymen have rejected the 
official position of a dozen of their cooper- 
atives, and resoundingly defeated a plan 
for mandating contribution to funds for 
milk promotion and dairy product develop- 
ment. Thus, fruit growers remain the major 
group of Keystone State producers who 
assess themselves for a similar program. 

Class I milk sales are declining in the 
Northeast. Worldwide, there are stocks of 
more than 500 million tons of butter... 
and very large stocks of dry milk powder. 
Out in Arizona, dairy organizations are 
being sued by the leading producer of filled 
milk for allegedly ruining his business by a 
hard-nosed promotion program for real 
milk. 

All these things point toward the need 
for effective milk promotion . . . but many 
dairymen are lulled into complacency by 
milk prices that are generally at an all-time 
high. It’s always been tough to sell irriga- 
tion systems during a wet year! 

The fruit growers in Pennsylvania got an 
apple marketing order passed (including 
mandatory deductions for promotion) by 
excluding from voting . . . and exempting 
from contribution . . . the growers with 
smaller-sized businesses. 

It seems to me that this principle is logi- 
cal for any commodity group .. . include 
in the program only those with production. 
outfits big enough to have a strong likeli- 
hood of being around for a long time. The 
part-timer whose major income is from an 
off-farm job ... the older farmer just 


_ marking time until retirement . . . the so-so 


manager who should be looking for off- 
farm employment... . none are likely to 
worry much about the long-run financial 
future of farming. 

By contrast, the producer making almost 
all his living from farming . . . and pro- 
ducing at a scale where he has the poten- 
tial for a good living .. . has a big stake 
in his industry’s future. Maybe he. . . and 
his‘ neighbors in the same position . 
should be the only ones to vote on industry- 
wide questions of crucial importance to 
their businesses, as well as being the only 
ones required to comply with any manda- 
tory program favored by the majority of 
those voting. 
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UP WITH MILK! 


THE American Dairy Associa- 
tion has a budget of $15 million 
to promote dairy products in 
1970. The budget, which repre- 
sents an increase of $1.3 million 
over 1969, includes funds pro- 
vided under the basic ADA set- 
aside program and _ additional 
funds invested by producers in 
special milk market programs. 

ADA directors have approved 
a $12 million spending plan for 
consumer advertising and sales 
promotion ($10.7 for advertising) 
of milk and milk products in 
1970. Also approved were: mar- 
ket research and economics, 
$265,000; information and pub- 
licity, $620,000; program sup- 
port and field services, $775,000; 
and program support to other 
organizations, $775,000 ($500,- 
000 to Dairy Research, Inc. and 
$275,000 to the National Dairy 
Council). 

Other major decisions involv- 
ing the ADA include the passage 
of a resolution that American 
Dairy Association and National 
Dairy Council “should be main- 
tained as separate programs, but 
that these two organizations must, 
as a practical matter, receive 
financial and policy coordination 
by appropriate representatives of 
the over-all dairy industry which 
is responsible for their continuing 
existence.” 


Arizona Shootout 


The effectiveness of ADA’s 
total promotional effort in the 
Arizona market, in cooperation 
with local dairy groups and the 
National Dairy Council, has been 
a revelation to some dairymen. A 
project report by the market re- 
search and economics division of 
American Dairy Association indi- 
cates that an informational cam- 
paign directed toward consumers 
has paid dividends...so much 
so that the major producer of 
filled milk has filed a damage 
suit against ADA! 

In January 1969, filled milk 
accounted for 10.4 percent of the 
total fluid milk sales in the state 
of Arizona. In August 1969, 
eight months after ADA’s cam- 
paign was launched, this percent- 
age had dropped to 5.4. 

Even more important, the total 
poundage of whole milk had 
risen substantially during this 
period and the daily poundage 
of filled milk sold had dropped 
from 151,000 in January to 63,- 
000 in August, a decline of 57 
percent! 


Promotion 


The ADA plans to deliver more 
than seven billion impressions 
for milk and milk products in 


1970 to potential consumers... 


using print, broadcast, and out- 
door media. Highlights include 
three one-hour specials on NBC- 
TV starring Hugh Downs and 
Produced with the National 
Academy of Science. 

A TV special will kick off 
each of the three promotional 
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periods for ADA. Also, a syndi- 
cated 30-minute show, ‘“‘Some- 
thing Else,” starring John Byner 
in a 52-week series, will be used 
in many major milk markets. 

The approved advertising pro- 
gram includes plans for special 
dairy sections in consumer maga- 
zines, wide-spread use of large- 
and-small-space newspaper ads, 
spot radio, TV, and billboard 
campaigns in selected markets. 

ADA president Carter is op- 
timistic and reports, “We can 
look forward to continued im- 
provement in our program and 
in the health of the dairy indus- 
try. We have proven again that 
we can demonstrate our effect- 
iveness in promoting milk sales, 
and through DRINC (Dairy Re- 
search Inc.), I believe we are on 
the threshold of developing the 
kinds of dairy products that will 
open new markets for us.” 


THINK DRINC 


DRINC...Dairy Research, 
Incorporated ... was established 
in 1969 to develop new and in- 
creased uses for milk and dairy 
products. Its goals are reached 
through market development, and 
by funding nutrition research. 

Its work is funded on a volun- 
tary basis by organizations in- 
terested not only in the progress 
of the dairy industry, but also 
dedicated to developing new 
food products from milk for a 
growing world. As of December, 
1969, a total of $2,679,885 had 
been pledged to DRINC through 
September, 1970, by the follow- 
ing organizations: 

Federal Order #32 Market- 
ing Committee, $55,000; Ameri- 
can Dairy Association of Michi- 
gan, $100,000; Milk Producers, 
Incorporated, $1,100,000; Mid- 
America Dairymen, Incorpora- 
ted, $100,000; Dairymen, Incor- 
porated, $100,000; Federated 
Dairy Farms, Incorporated, $100,- 
000; American Dairy Association, 
$1,089,855; and Idaho Dairy 
Products Commission, $35,000. 

Formation of Dairy Research, 
Incorporated, answers the de- 
mand for a single national 
organization capable of coordi- 
nating research for, and devel- 
opment of, new uses for milk and 
new and improved dairy products 
as well as funding nutrition re- 
search. 

Some of its projects... low- 
calorie dairy spreads, freeze-dried 
sour cream, spreadable butter 
and new milk drinks... could 
enlarge the market for dairy 
products not only in the con- 
sumer field but also in the insti- 
tutional and food manufacturing 
markets. They are typical of the 
ideas currently under investiga- 
tion in laboratories as a result 
of funds provided by the organi- 
zation. 

The organization’s address is: 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois 60606. 
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REGULAR PRICE OF 


any Pfizer Animal 
Health Product 






No tor. 
= & mastitis 


Number-one-seller 
15 straight years 
because it works. 
Terramycin’® for 
Mastitis fights as 
many susceptible 
organisms as any 
drug possibly can. 





Your name Fast, effective udder 
coverage equally 
City State important in dry cows. 


A PFIZER 
‘BEST BUY’! 


CAUTION: Do not use milk for food during 
treatment or for 96 hours (8 milkings) 
after last treatment. 


Dealer name. 


Product Purchased 


Mr. Dealer: The bearer of this cou- 
ponisentitled to 25¢ off the regular 
poe of any size package of any 

fizer Animal Health Product. We 
will redeem this coupon for 25¢ 
as credit on a future order from 
Pfizer when the terms of this offer 
have been complied with. Any other 
use constitutes fraud. Coupon must 
be signed by you and customer. 
Only one coupon per customer. 
Void if prohibited, taxed, or re- 
stricted. Your customer must pay 
sales tax. Redeem for credit on 
future order from us, placed 
through our authorized represen- 
tative. Offer good onlyin U.S.A. Cash 
value 1/20¢. Offer expires Decem- 
ber 31, 1970. 


EASY WAY TO FIGHT 


CALF SCOURS 


Simply sprinkle Terramycin® 
Crumbles on dry feed of 
older calves. It’s easy! 


Palatable. Highly effec- 
tive. In 50-Ib. bag. Wefetverais) 
5 TORSEEE 
TERRAMY CIN’ 


A/D Fortitied CRUMBLES 


Branch Expense Code: 4441-66396 
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TREAT (> 


MILK foie 
FEVER | — 
FAST 


Pfizer Cal-D-Mag® Solution 
with Phosphorus is a 
special calcium-dextrose- 
magnesium-phosphorus 

formula. And these are 

4 key items in milk fever 

and/or grass tetatny. Safe 

for intravenous or intra- 

peritoneal administration. 
In 500-cc bottle. 


Compare Quality and Price! 
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WINTER 
VITAMINS 


edt) VT 


Three vitamins—not just 
one! One injection 
supplies enough Vit. A 
for months. Also has 
Vits. D2 and E. In 30- 
and 100-cc. vials. 


PFIZER VITAMIN A-D-E INJECTABLE 


SUPER 


MASTITIS FIGHTER 


per syringe 3.7 7 


Pfizer Super Mastol® 
contains five active 
ingredients! Four 
antibiotics for broad- 
range treatment. 
Hydrocortisone to 
reduce inflammation. 


CAUTION: Do not use milk for food 
during treatment or for 72 hours 
(6 milkings) after last treatment. 
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. Take time to observe 
label directions on - 
all animal health 
products. 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC 


ICK A TON in 15 MINUTES! 


A ton of rocks in 15 minutes 
with the WFSTGO Heavy-Duty 
Hydraulic Rock Picker. Operate 
with any two- or three-plow 
tractor. 


See Your Locai Dealer Today 
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Into 4-foot hopper that carries 
2,000 pounds. Operator has full 
visibility at all times. Unit locks 
during transport. 


. . . Or Mail Coupon 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 


ALLIED FARM EQUIP. INC. 
EASTERN AVE. SYR. N.Y. 13211 
315-463-5276 


3721 MAHONING AVENUE 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
44515 PH. 216-799-3231 


O. K., TSB COMPUTER 
Travel Service Bureau, Inc, 


Dept. F-1 
60 Dedham Ave. 


Needham, Mass, 02192 
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DUMP 


Anywhere... 
ner of field. Unit weighs 1,000 
pounds, is 7-ft., 1]-inches wide, 
10-ft., 6-inches long. 


in slough or cor- 


ALLIED FARM EQUIP. INC. 
101 EASTERN AVE. SYR. NY. 13211 


Please send me complete information 


and prices on the WESTGO Heavy-Duty Rock Picker. a 


COMPUTER PRINT OUT COMPUTER PRINT OUT 


BE A WINNER GIVE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION THIS 
URGENT PERSONAL MESSAGE. QUESTION: 

WHAT COMBINATION PHILADELPHIA CHRIST 
CHURCH, INDEPENDENCE HALL, BETSY ROSS, 
US MINT, PA DUTCH CRAFT VILLAGE, BIG SWEET 
UND SOUR MEAL, FARMERS MARKET, WHEAT- 
LAND, ORIGINAL PRETZEL. ADD, ADD PA FARM 
MUSEUM, HERSHEY CHOCOLATE, GUTENBERG 
BIBLE, GETTYSBURG FULL TREATMENT, FRED- 
ERICKSBURG, ROGER BROOKE TANEY, BARBARA 
FRITCHIE, HARPERS FERRY, JOHN BROWN, BLUE 
RIDGE MOUNTAINS. MORE, MORE SKYLINE 
DRIVE, SPECTACULAR VIEWS, CAVERNS OF 
LURAY, HOME OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, U OF 
VA, JAMES MONROE, GIVE ME LIBERTY OR GIVE 
ME DEATH, COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG, FIRST 
ENGLISH SETTLEMENT, CARTERS GROVE PLAN- 
TATION, MT VERNON, FULL TREATMENT OF 
NATIONS CAPITAL. ANSWER, ANSWER: AA—TSB 
EASTERN HISTORIC CIRCLE TOUR MAY 3-14 
FULLY ESCORTED, ALL-EXPENSE MOTOR COACH. 
WINNERS WILL IMMEDIATELY FORWARD 
COUPON FOR PRIZE CONSISTING OF FREE TOUR_ 
BROCHURE. HURRY PLEASE. THANK YOU. 


Send me your first print out of Eastern Historic 


Circle Tour. 


Name 
Street 
City 


State Zip 


PLEASE PRINT 


Taunrs 


Travel Anywhere 
With TSB 
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WINTERING HEIFERS 


Our breeding-age heifers have 
run out in the cornstalks for a 
number of winters. Snow and 
cold weather have not bothered 
them. When heavy snow cover 
prevented them from finding feed 
readily, we have always thrown 
a few bales of hay over the fence 
for them: This has usually been 
necessary only at rare intervals 
and for a very few days at a time. 

This year, beginning before 
Christmas, we have had to feed 
regularly and something inter- 
esting happened. The heifers 
yarded up in a sheltered place 
where we fed them, and mostly 
stayed right there. Always be- 
fore when we fed them a little 
hay they ate it and soon went out 
rustling for some additional 
feed. This year the feeding was 
so long . . . and continous 
enough...to get them trained 
to stay in one place and wait for 
the feed. 

Maybe when the snow really 
melts they will get out and rus- 
tle again, but I’m guessing that 
will happen only after we have 
let them wait a couple of days 
for some hay that isn’t coming. 
We have helped them to become 
dependent on us. 


THE TOLL 


Each strong wind, each un- 
usual storm, has its price. It may 
be that some tree, weakened by 
age or disease, finally gets blown 
over. It may be that a field of 
grain or corn gets flattened. Like 
as not, some barn or roof or shed 
bites the dust. In many cases, 
this is not surprising when the 
age and condition of the object 
1s considered. 

A real heavy fall of snow may 
also reap a toll. Again, in many 
cases, this is not to be wondered 
at; old buildings just fold up 
under the added weight. 

However, the heavy snows of 
December and January took some 
surprising tolls when new or 
fairly new dairy barns and 
poultry houses proved unable to 
stand the load of snow on their 
roofs. This raises some real ques- 
tions. 


Design Change 


It’s obvious that the change 
in design to roofs having less 
slope and longer spans puts a 
heavier strain on the frame or 
truss than was the case with the 
narrower, steeper-roofed barn or 
poultry house of only a few years 
ago. The failure of so many 
buildings raises the question of 
the adequacy of their engineer- 
ing. 


Sure, the snow load this winter 
was unusual... but so has been | 
the weather for all recorded time 
— unusual. The old buildings in 
the neighborhoods where some | 
of these new buildings folded 
this winter have been buffeted by 
all kinds of unusual weather for | 
a hundred years. 

All Pm really saying is that 
I think each builder, designer, 
seller, and buyer of a new build- | 
ing had better give some added | 
thought to its strength and load- 
bearing capacity. It’s a real trag- 
edy to have a new building col- 
lapse before it is even partially 
paid for. 

This winter’s experience should 
serve as proof that construction 
costs can be safely cut just so 
far. Let the buyer beware until 
the seller provides assurance of 
adequate strength and construc- 
tion. 


KEEP IT SWEET 


After some trial and error, we 
seem to have learned how to 
have a liquid manure system and 
still have friendly neighbors. 

So far, no perfect deodorant 
for manure has come to our at- 
tention. Until it does, common 
sense and consideration for others 

. as well as usage of the best 
odor control available . . . will 
be needed. 

Hot, sticky, heavy days are out 
so far as spreading liquid manure 
is concerned. Even with the best 
deodorants, there may be some 
reaction to spreading on some of 
the worst days in summer. Cold 
weather cuts the problem ’way 
down. 

Certainly the prudent man 
won’t spread manure upwind of 
his neighbors. Another day with 
a change of wind is much safer! 

We've tried several prepara- 
tions which either mask the odor 
or cause chemical changes that 
reduce it, and are in the process 
of trying a new one. It looks 
promising; after next summer’s 
tests, if it still looks good, we will 
mention it in case someone may 
want to buy it. At the moment, 
it is unlabeled so I couldn’t tell 
you the name if I wanted to. | 
would prefer to wait until we are 
sure it is really the best. 


SO WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


The Northeast has no corner 
on picturesque names either of 
towns, places or roads. In fact, 
throughout the West are names 
which cause one to conjure up an 
image as to why they were so 
named. Try a few of these for 
size—Big Bear, Canyon Junction, 
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Council Rock, Going-to-the-Sun 
Highway, Lost Cabin, Table 
Rock, Spotted Horse, Lightning 
Flat, or Bitter Creek. Of course, 
all through the mountains are 
passes named for the trailblazer 
or for some event associated with 
he crossing. 

Road names in our area also 
appeal to the imagination. A few 
that we have been on include 
Gunbarrel Road, Johnny Cake 

{ill Road, Spook Woods Road, 
juniper Hill Road, Goose Lane, 
Cream Hollow Road, Crow Hill, 
Road, Whiskey Hollow Road, 
fencoop Road, and Candy Lane. 
No doubt your community also 
has its share of these thought en- 
rgizers. By the way, where do 
ou live? 

The reasons for the naming of 
these roads has in many cases 
passed away along with the early 
residents who may have named 
ne road or at least knew who did 
and why. It’s a good bit like some 
f the homely sayings that are so 
common. Many folks who use 
them never had any first hand 
experience with anything similar. 

Most of us are already a little 
‘uzzy what it was like back in the 
days when it made sense to say 
that something was “‘sound as a 
dollar.’ With a little more infla- 
tion, we will all get to under- 
stand better what the old timers 
meant when they said something 
was not worth a continental.” 


NO-TILL CORN 


The Allis-Chalmerscorn planter 
with its special disc which pre- 
pares the seed bed makes once- 
over corn planting possible... 
with the proper herbicides. Kill- 
ing off the sod and/or weeds is, 
of course, a must. 

Proponents of no-till corn talk 
about being able to plant corn 
nuch earlier than when plowing 
and discing must precede plant- 
ing. They are enthusiastic about 
the tractor and man-hours saved. 
Being able to get on the land 
earlier obviously fits into the rec- 
ommendations which suggest 
that earlier planting usually 
means higher yields. 

One man who tried this ma- 
chine last year has commented 
bout the decreased need of stone- 
picking. Without plowing and 
itting to disturb and bring up 
tones, there would be very few 
0 pick up; that job would be 
oostponed till another year. 

Another man commented how 
nuch firmer was the footing at 
icking time when only the ac- 
ual row space had been dis- 
‘turbed at planting time. The 
reduced amount of washing on the 
unplowed corn ground certainly 
sa big plus for no-till planting. 

All these facts put together, 
long with the ‘“‘almost as good 

ield,” cause one to get enthu- 
iastic. As always, though, there 

re a few drawbacks. If you have 
‘ nutgrass problem and plan to 
se Sutan, you’re right back to 

plow-disc routine. Sutan must 
De disced in twice immediately 
after application: 

Likewise, the rather sharp in- 
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crease in corn borer infestation 
the last year or two suggests that 
a lot of people will be concerned 
about its control. To date, plow- 
ing down the stalks constitutes 
about the only practical way to 
fight back at this pest. 

There is no need to borrow 
trouble as it may not happen 
again, but this year’s yellow corn 
leaf blight did hurt yields for 
many of us. A fungus is involved 
and the spread is by spores that 
over-winter in the stalks, so there 
is something to be said for the 
idea of plowing down the stalks. 


More Seed 
Perhaps because it is difficult 


to get soil-seed contact with a 
no-till planter, it is prudent to 


boys: 


Intermeshing € 
rubber rolls 
that grip hay 
firmly, condition 
it thoroughly— 
and they 
wont wrap! 


If it wasn’t for these rolls, a Haybine® 
mower-conditioner would wrap and 
plug like other mower-conditioners. 


What makes these rolls so much bet- 
ter? First of all, both are rubber, so 
you don't get a lot of the sticking 
problem you get when one is made 
of steel. 


Then notice the exclusive chevron 
design of the treads. These treads in- 
termesh as they spin, which gives the 
rolls a good, firm grip on the crop (to 
keep it moving) and lets them do a 
thorough conditioning job (for faster 
drying). 

One more thing. These are high- 
speed rolls which is another big fac- 
torin turning out the kind of fluffy, airy 


JL 
YSPERRY RAND 


plant about 50 percent more seed 
to assure a stand. This bothers 
me. If conditions are ideal and 
most of the seed grows, the stand 
will be too thick. The cost of the 
extra seed has to be weighed 
against the hours saved by-not 
plowing and fitting. 

Back when seed was selling for 
$10 a bushel, and a _ bushel 
planted four or five acres (some- 
what thinner stands then), seed 
cost was a minor item. Now with 
seed at $15-$18 per bushel, and 
a bushel planting 3 to 3% acres, 
it is no longer realistic to ignore 
seed costs. If it becomes neces- 
sary to plant 50 percent more 
seed, the extra seed cost will rep- 
resent another two dollars per 
acre. 
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At any rate, all the pros and 
cons of no-till planting lead us to 
the conclusion that there still 
will be a market for plow points 
for awhile longer. We hope to 
give the system another look-see 
this spring, if we can get the ma- 
chine scheduled in just when we 
need it. 

Certainly it would not be the 
answer on a lot of our acreage 
where we want to get rid of the 
stalks for corn borer and leaf 
blight reasons, or where we have 
some nutgrass we must deal with. 
On the other hand, if we could 
spray and plant some stubble 
ground real early, it might en- 
able us to speed up the entire op- 
eration and finish planting a lit- 
tle earlier. 


This is what separates 
a Haybine 





windrows that cure quickly. 


And these incredible rolls are ‘‘pack- 
aged”’ in a rock-solid unit that’s built 
to outlast any other mower-condi- 
tioner in the field. That’s why more 
farmers buy a Haybine than any other 
mower-conditioner. 

Choose from three models: a self- 
propelled and a pull- type 

that are 9’3” 





Remember, if it isn’t New Holland, it isn’t aHaybine. 


wide and a smaller pull-type with a 
7'3” cutting width. 

See your New Holland dealer before 
you get all wrapped up in this year’s 
hay. 

New Holland Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation. 
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Practical in-desian - dependable in action 








NO-NURSE SEEDINGS 


by W. D. 


_ NURSE CROPS are obsolete! 
That’s the message we’re getting 
from farmers, from crop special- 
ists and from our own research. 
Sow alfalfa without a nurse crop 
and use an herbicide to control 
weeds. You may harvest 2 to 5 
tons ‘per acre of alfalfa hay the 
year you seed, followed by 5 to 8 
tons the following year. 

Sounds good — but is it real? 
And is it for you? And if so, how 
should you go about it? Here’s a 
rundown on the pros and cons 
as we see them along with our 
suggestions as drawn from re- 
search trials and farmer experi- 
ence. 


Pluses 

So-called “nurse” crops... oats, 
wheat or barley . . . are tough 
competitors. They start fast in 
the spring, soak up water, nu- 
trients and sunlight. Often they 
leave slim pickin’s for your tiny 
legume seedlings, struggling to 
get started. 

Then about the time the grain 
crop ripens and the seeding be- 
gins to perk up, along comes a 
wind and down goes the grain, 
smothering the seeding for good. 

Sound familiar? Some farmers 
say it happens to them two out 
of three years. New small grain 
varieties have better standabil- 
ity than their parents, but your 
fertility program is higher than 
your father’s, so the net result 
can still be lodged grain and poor 
seedings. 

If grain crops are so competi- 
tive, how come so many people 
have used nurse crops for so long? 
Three major reasons stand out. 

First, weed control. Grain 
crops start fast in the spring, get 
ahead of most weeds, then keep 
them under control. Mustard, 
yellow rocket and wild radish 
are exceptions, but on the whole, 
weed control is better with a 
_grain crop than without. But new 
weed killers turn this picture 
around. Modern herbicides can 
kill the weeds . . ..a situation 
that by contrast makes the grain 
crop a competitor rather than an 
ally. 

Second, the nurse crop also 


“Department of Plant Breeding & Biometry, New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell. 
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provided a crop during the seed- 
ing year. Old-time alfalfas were 
slow to start, had less fertility to 
grow on, and made little growth 
the first year. But new varieties 
like Saranac and Iroquois have 
changed this picture. They have 
vigor to burn, can produce 2 to 
9 tons of hay the first year. 
And, of course, the third rea- 
son we grow nurse crops is for 
their grain and straw... but 
even here we’re seeing a shift. 
Wheat has lost favor due to the 
recent drop in market prices. And 
oats aren’t as popular as they 
once were; they grind into a light, 
bulky grist with lots of fiber. 
Today’s dairyman or livestock 
farmer is seeking concentrated 
feeds with a minimum of fiber. 
Straw is still needed on many 
farms and it can bring a good 
price. Yet free-stall barns use lit- 
tle or no straw...and sawdust, 
chopped cornstalks or other ma- 
terials can take the place of straw. 


Still Useful 

Nurse crops still have advan- 
tages in special situations. For in- 
stance, they help on steep slopes. 
Here a light seeding of oats may 
prevent loss of valuable topsoil 
through erosion. 

And farmers who harvest their 
oats for green-chop, pasture or 
silage tell us they normally get 
good seedings. This agrees with 
our research and we feel this is a 
fine way to handle oats. 

Yet oats ripen so fast they’re 
tough to get off in time. Fre- 
quently they’re chopped late 
after they’ve lost palatability, or 
after they’ve already hurt the 
seeding. Too often they don’t 
all get chopped, some are left 
for grain, these lodge, and we’re 
back where we started, with a 
poor seeding. 

My conclusion, after visiting 
with many farmers and viewing 
many of our own tests, is this — 
if we’re growing alfalfa, let’s 
grow alfalfa and leave out the 
companion crop. On the other 
hand, if we’re growing oats or 
wheat, let’s leave out the seed- 
ing. Then once the grain is har- 
vested, fit the land and make a 
summer seeding, or come back 


Some farmers have harvested 2 to 5 
tons of hay per acre in the seeding 
year! 


next year with a spring seeding. 
You'll have better seedings — and 
probably better small grains. 


Here are steps to success in 
seeding without nurse crops that 
we have gathered from test plot 
results and from on-farm experi- 
ence, 

First a few don’ts: 

Don’t seed alfalfa on a field 
that’s full of quackgrass. Keep 
such land in corn another year 
or two, clean up quackgrass in 
the corn, then come back with 
alfalfa. Quackgrass is a particu- 
larly tough competitor in forage 
stands. And even if alfalfa does 
establish well, quack can run it 
out within a year or two. 

Don’t do a halfway job. Put 
the whole package together to 
avoid getting half a stand... or 
none at all. 

Don’t try to get by without an 
herbicide. It can be tempting to 
bypass this job, particularly if 
you’re short on cash . . . or behind 
in your spring work. But weeds 
can and will hurt your stands. If 
you're not going to use an herbi- 
cide you may as well grow oats. 
At least, your competition will 
then come from a crop you can 
use! 


The Package 


Now the “do’s.” Be sure to 
check your soil test levels. Then 
put on the fertilizer and lime 
called for. 

For best results, you should 
have applied lime last year for 
this year’s seeding. If you didn’t, 
plow down some, spread the re- 
mainder on the plowed ground, 
then disc it in. Apply lime 
enough to raise pH to the 6.7 to 
7.0 level. 

Add phosphorus and potassium 
according to need. Seedlings need 
phosphorus for quick take-off, 
fast growth and will do best if 
this phosphorus is close at hand. 
Discing in the phosphorus is O.K. 
for a long-lived stand, but it 
won’t give your seedling plants 
the kick they need. Best way is to 
apply phosphorus through your 
drill, then sow the seed over the 
fertilizer band. 

Pick a top variety with capac- 
ity for fast growth and long life. 
Saranac and Iroquois are test- 
toppers over most of the North- 
east. Team and other newcomers 





The author admires some vigorous al- 
falfa grown without a nurse crop. 


look good in the Maryland, Dela. | 


_ ware, Virginia area. Choose certi- 


fied seed to be sure you’re getting 
what you pay for. Inoculate the 
seed before planting. 

Prepare a firm seedbed. If 
you’ve worked the soil up so that 
it’s loose and fluffy, go over it 
with a cultipacker or roller be- 
fore you seed. 

Sow alfalfa seed about % inch 
deep with drill or cultipacker. If 
you’re sowing with a drill, switch 
your grass seed tubes so that they 
drop seed behind the disc open- 
ers, over the fertilizer band. Use 
packer wheels or drag a chain to 
cover the seed. 

Packer wheels help firm soil 
over the seed, giving good seed- 
soil contact. This helps seeds soak 
up moisture quickly, so that your 
seedlings jump off to a fast start. 

Packer wheels work fine with 
no stones, but on stony ground, 
you'll want to roll or cultipack 
the soil, partly to firm the soil 
around the seed, but also to beat 
those stones back into the ground 
so they won’t get into your har- 
vest machinery. 


"Nuff Seed 


Sow 15-18 pounds of seed per 
acre, if you’re sowing alfalfa 
alone. Sow 12 pounds of alfalia 
plus 6-8 pounds of grass if you’re 
sowing a mixture. That’s higher 
than you used to hear, but we’re 
shooting for top forage yields in 
the seeding year and we want top 
plant populations. Cornell trials 
show that raising the seeding 
rate to 18 pounds per acre im- 
proved stands and boosted prof- 
its in the seeding year and in 
subsequent years. 

Use the right herbicide! Plan 
this well in advance, basing your 
choice on your knowledge of the 
field and its particular weed 
problems. Basic chemicals are 
EPTC (Eptam), DNBP, and 
2,4-DB. 

Most fields on northeastern 
dairy farms have been plastered 
with manure year after year and 
so have plenty of the manure- 
borne grassy weeds like foxtail 
and crabgrass. Many have addi- 
tional problems from nutsedge, 
and some may have carry-over 
quackgrass that got through the 
clean-up campaign on corn. 


Eptam Rules 

If it’s grasses you’re after, 
choose Eptam. This should be 
sprayed on the soil surface, then 
disced in ahead of planting. 
We've talked to farmers, exten- 
sion agents and field men on this 
practice and they report that Ep- 
tam usually does a fine job — 
but when it doesn’t, it usually 
fails because somebody missed 
one of the following rules: 

1. Spray Eptam on a dry soil 
surface. Eptam_ evaporates 
quickly by itself. If it combines 
with water drying from a moist 
soil surface, it evaporates much 
faster, and will disappear very 
rapidly. 

2. Disc immediately after 
spraying Eptam to mix the chem- 
ical into the soil before it has 
time to evaporate. Even on a dry 
soil, you’ve got only 30 minute! 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Our new 80 hp tractor gives you 
the most unique combination of heavy- 
weight pulling power and lightweight handling ease 
in the 80 hp field. It figures. We spent over 30,000 
hours proving it in the test lab. And 24,000 more 
in the fields of farms like yours. 

We gave it good balance and stability. Put the weight 
where it does the most work. Big cast-iron wheels give 
the 1080 sure-footed traction on any soil. A heavy- 
duty front axle has the extra beef to take years of 
hard knocks, and it’s adjustable too. A 318-cubic-inch, 


Massey-Ferguson &9 | 


MF challenges 
the 80 hp field! 


We'll match the new MF 1080 against your 
80 hp tractor...or anybody else's. 


direct-injection Perkins diesel has the power to move 
out right now with a 5 or 6-bottom plow or a 21 ft. disc, 
and scrimp on fuel. MF’s optional Multi-Power trans- 
mission gives you 12 forward or four reverse speeds, 
shifts on-the-go. The MF 1080 has comfort and con- 
venience features that are options on other tractors. 
And now you can rent or lease a new 1080 with an 
option to buy. We spent 54,000 hours proving that 
the newest 80 hp tractor is the toughest, workingest, 
easiest handling tractor in the 80 hp field. Spend an 
hour at your MF Dealer and prove it to yourself. 


Massey-Ferguson Inc., Des Moines, Iowa 





No Nurse 2.0 
(Continued from page 12) 


Some farmers have rigged up ap- 
plicators right ahead of their 
discs. Just be sure your man on 
the sprayer doesn’t get in a hurry 
and leave the man discing too 
far behind! 

‘3. After your initial discing, 
turn back and disc again cross- 
wise, using a tandem disc. That 
means one good north-south disc- 
ing, and then another west-east 
(or whatever directions fit your 
field). 

The point is that once over 
won't do the job. It will get the 
chemical into the soil, but the 
stuff will lie in bands where it 
was buried by each individual 
disc. Weeds can come up in strips 
between these bands. By mid- 
summer you may never know you 
sprayed. The crosswise discing 
gives you the final and thorough 
mixing, a must for good weed 
control. 


No Drag 

Don’t try to use a “drag” or 
spring-tooth cultivator to incor- 
porate Eptam. These move the 
soil around, but don’t give much 
mixing action. A few farmers 
have reported success this way, 
but most tell us they’ve had poor 
luck using anything other than a 
disc — and so have we. 

How about broad-leaf weeds? 
Here we’ve had good luck with 
DNBP, sold under trade names 
such as Premerge. Spray when 
alfalfa is 1-3 inches tall (and 
weeds 1-2 inches tall) and you’ll 
get a good kill on most broad- 
leaved weed species. Spray on a 
cool day, though, because the 
toxicity of DNBP goes up with 
higher temperatures and you can 
burn your alfalfa badly if after- 
noon temperatures get into the 
80’s. One big advantage of DNBP 
types is low cost. 

Another chemical finding pop- 
ular use is 2,4-DB, sold under 
trade names of Butyrac and But- 
oxone. It does a good job on 
most broad-leaved weeds, but 
not on wild radish or grasses. 


Timing 

Spray when weeds and alfalfa 
have | or 2 “true” leaves. In not- 
ing “true” leaves, don’t count 
the first two leaves that open as 
the seedling comes through the 
ground. They develop from the 
parts of the seed called cotyle- 
dons, usually have different shape 
from the normal leaves of the 


~ plant, and aren’t considered 


“true” leaves. 

In problem situations, where 
you anticipate or find trouble 
with both broad-leaved weeds 
and grasses, your best bet may be 
to disc in Eptam before plant- 
ing, then watch your seeding 
closely as it comes up. If you 
spot broad-leaved weed seedlings 
among your alfalfa, particularly 
in the | to 3-inch height, then 


spray it with DNBP. 


Watch for Bugs 


Most farmers have little or no 
trouble with alfalfa weevil in 
first-year seedings. Alfalfa stems 
are still tiny when weevil females 
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are in an egg-laying mood, and by 
the time the crop is grown the 
main egg-laying period is past. 

But do keep an eye on the 
weevil, particularly if you’re in 
an area where they are feeding 
heavily on other alfalfa. It’s not 
usual, but some farmers have had 
to spray seedings to avoid serious 
injury. 

The big bug problem in seed- 
ings is the so-called potato leaf- 
hopper. He likes nice juicy po- 
tato plants, hence his name, but 
he’s also mightly partial to alfalfa. 

Leafhopper adults move north 
with the season, carried on winds 
from the south. They arrive 
about the time first cuttings are 
coming off, do most of their dam- 
age on second cuttings. They’re 
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rough on mature plants, causing 


yellowing, and sometimes redden- 
ing of the leaves. More impor- 
tant, they stunt the plant, reduc- 
ing its yield and vigor. 


Bad Actors 


Leafhoppers are particularly 
tough on alfalfa seedings. Where 
plentiful, they can stop growth 
cold ...leaving you with little 
or no second cutting. 

To guide your leafhopper con- 
trol, it’ll pay you to add a sweep 
net to your farm tools. These nets 
are relatively cheap, easy to use, 
and can give you a close count 
on your bug population. Your 
local extension agents can tell 
you where to get one and show 
you how to use it. 


2. High nutritional value— 


palatability 


cows eat Sudax Brand. 


Cows relish DeKalb Sudax 
Brand. Its excellent sugar 
content makes for top taste-appeal. Many dairymen report 
cows prefer Sudax Brand over high quality legumes. And 
nutrition studies show Sudax, Brand high in digestible protein 
and T.D.N. Many dairymen say milk production is maintained 
or even increased during hot summer months when 
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Spray when leafhopper counts | 
run 10 to 20 per 100 sweeps (that’s | 
not very many, and chances are | 
you wouldn’t notice them with. 
out a net). Don’t let leafhoppers | 
get too well established. By the 
time the alfalfa is yellow and 
stunted it’s too late for spray to 
help. 

Several chemicals look good 
and have clearance at this time, | 
but they may be changed by' 
summer. Check your latest recom- 
mendations before buying your 
chemical, then spray according 
to directions. 

In seedings, leafhoppers norm- 
ally hit the second cutting worst. 
However, in the mid-Atlantic 
states they arrive in late June, | 
and so can hurt first cutting 


yields. If you’re farming in these 
regions, keep a weather eye open 
for leafhoppers on your first cut, 
and be ready to spray if neces- 
sary. 


When to Cut 


Cutting dates aren’t overly crit- 
ical on seeding-year crops, but 
best results seem to come with 
cutting 70 to 75 days after seed- 
ing, then cutting again six weeks 
later. In long-season areas, you 


may be able to cut three times, - 


but don’t compromise on. this 
six-weeks’ growth period if you 
farm in New York or New Eng- 
land. 

We’re shooting for top yields 
the first year, true, but we’re also 
establishing a stand for high 
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1. Climate-tailore, Big tonnage = = 
varieties for top respons : 


DeKalb Sudax Brand hybrids can earn you more beca 
they're custom-bred for your growing conditions. Pik at lower feed cost. You can green 


early SX-S. It's ideal in cooler climates. . . Fast emerffiop or use it for pasture. Sudax Brand is ready for grazing or 
disease tolerant and low in prussic acid. Or go with SI 


a hybrid with excellent vigor, leafiness and quality. E 
way, you have seed developed by DeKalb research 
breeders of the original sorghum-sudan cross. It’s} 

assurance of quality for consistent performal 


Kalb Sudax Brand is hard to beat. 
help you produce more pounds of 




















all the benefits. 


big tonnage power on a few acres, - 


. Rapid regrowth 


ax Brand hybrids recover quickly from cutting or grazing. 
'ymen often make 3 crops per year. And the regrowth of 
k, lush leaves shades weeds and reduces moisture loss 
€vaporation. Your DeKalb dealer has SX-5 and SX-6 

- Make sure you’re growing the sorghum-sudangrass 
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yields in the future. So we need 


to give it time to develop a good 
root system. 


_ Don’t overdo fall grazing or 
cutting on new seedings. This 
holds true whether you’ve seeded 
alone or in oats. Give seedings 
at least four weeks to grow before 
the average date of killing frost 
in your area. 


You can make a late harvest 
after growth has stopped... but 
don’t push it unless you are short 
of feed. Stubble in the field helps 
hold snow, and snow insulates 
the field against extreme cold as 
well as from heaving caused by 
freezing and thawing. Heaving 
can hurt new seedings badly, 
since their root systems don’t 
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ting in as little as 4 weeks after planting. 





‘reach deeply and may not be well 


anchored. 


Dry weather can be discour- 
aging on new seedings. Root sys- 
tems are small, and don’t reach 
deeply into the soil...so dry 
weather can slow down growth 
drastically. But it won’t harm 
stands, so long as weed control 
is good. 

You may lose some yield the 
seeding year, but you'll be ready 
to go for top yields the following 
year. That’s still better than sow- 
ing with a nurse crop, where 
seedings are frequently lost alto- 
gether in dry years. 

Be prepared for top yields. 


Many farmers have told us seed- 
ings made this way go on to give 


One brand ogorghum-sudans 
gives you athese benefits 







BRAND 


The ORIGINAL Sorghum- 
Sudangrass Hybrid 


“DEKALB” and “SUDAX" are registered brand names. 


There's nothing else like Sudax Brand belongs on your farm 


Numbers designate varieties. 


them the highest yields they’ve 
ever seen. 

Topdress with potassium and 
phosphorus annually, since heavy 
yields draw these nutrients down 
quickly. Don’t apply nitrogen or 
manure to good alfalfa stands. 
Nearly all research data show 
little or no alfalfa response to 
nitrogen, but it sure helps grass- 
es. In fact, it can give them such 
a boost they drive alfalfa right 
out of the field! 


That's the Package - 


So there it is, the whole pack- 
age for getting top alfalfa seed- 
ings. The keys are good weed 
control, reasonable care in seed- 
ing, top varieties, and an eye 
open for bugs. We hope we 
haven’t made it sound too com- 
plicated .. . because it isn’t. 

Most farmers who made a re- 
spectable attempt to put this 
program together last year were 
successful. Lots more will try it 
this year, and most of them will 
be successful too. 

For further information on de- 
tails...or on specifics as to how 
these ideas may fit your opera- 
tion...check with your local 
extension agent, or with company 
representatives who have had 
experience with this practice in 
your area. 

Seeding with herbicides looks 
just as good to us on trefoil as it 
does on alfalfa. We’ve taken off 
two cuttings of trefoil hay the 
seeding year, while establishing 
stands as thick as hair on the 
proverbial dog’s back. The same 
practices hold as for alfalfa, with 
one exception. Trefoil seems to 
be more sensitive to DNBP than 
alfalfa, and can suffer damage 
from this herbicide. Eptam has 
consistently given us our best 
results with trefoil. 


WASTE MANAGEMENT 


Specialists from various parts 
of the world gathered in 1969 to 
hear ... and to present .. . infor- 
mation on animal waste manage- 
ment. This information is assem- 
bled in a publication, entitled 
‘‘Animal Waste Management”’ 
... the proceedings of last year’s 
conference at Syracuse, New York. 

Anyone interested in a copy 
should write: Department of Ag- 
ricultural Engineering, Riley- 
Robb Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. The 
price postpaid is $10.50 per copy. 





''He's always grumpy on Saturdays. On his old job in the 
city he got time-and-a-half."’ 
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-We"’BROAD BREAST MEATY 
CORNISH KINGS| 
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Don’t buy ANY chicks 
until you get my new 
catalog. Kings and the 
new Super Vanguards 
are %4 pure Cornish, 
Broad Whites 2 Corn- 
ish. You get more meat 
on the breast, legs; and 
what meat! So juicy, 
tender! Plus EXTRA rapid growth, feed 
conversion. Consumers are glad to pay 
YOUR price. Retail ‘em at a_ profit. 
Benefit from our 36 years experience 
breeding better meat strains. Get our 
catalog fast! 


Many Get Premium Prices 
WITH GARRISON 


GOLDEN SEX LINKS! 


FREE 
BOOK 


Largest eggs all breeds 
(over 80% large and 
extra large) at big East- 
ern Random Sample 
Test five years in a 
row! Garrison Sex Links 
are gentle, rugged, easy 
to grow —and PRO- 
FITABLE! Get the facts. 
Also on Garrison Leg- 
horns, the _ thriftiest, 
most profitable layers of large white 
eggs. Send a card today! 





NEW! FREE! Send for “HOW TO 
MAKE MONEY PRODUCING AND 


MARKETING EGGS”, shows 
money can be made TODAY! 





EARL W. GARRISON, Inc. 


BRIDGETON 7, NEW JERSEY 








DRIVER 


Makes Fencing 
A Breeze 
..-NOTa 
Back-Breaking 

CHORE 


Exclusive 
Patented 
Design 


Make child's play out of building fence. 
Just a few flicks of the hydraulic control 
is all it takes to set a fence post. Sets 
posts solid and straight with no digging, 
no. tamping. Handles posts up to 8” 
diameter, 8’ long. Drives a 4”-5” post in 
as little as 10-15 seconds. You'll easily set 
up to 80 rods of posts in just 80 minutes. 
Write Today for Free Literature 


Distributed TypOR & JONES, Weedsport, N.Y.; 
by other areas by Wayne R. Wyant, 


yy New Bethlehem, Pa. 
yaaa MANUFACTURING CO. 
Shara Graettinger, lowa 51342 


POWER 
OFF! 


CAN YOU KEEP YOUR 
BEEF, HOG, DAIRY OR 
POULTRY OPERATION RUNNING SMOOTHLY? 


Get low cost, proven assurance of con- 
tinuous electric power. Can pay for itself 
over and over. Protect yourself with .. . 


ee LL 


WRITE FOR DETAILS... 


514 GREAT ROAD 
BUXTON SERVICE, INC. acToN, MASS. 01720 


t NE AC. 617-263- -25436 
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10 MODELS TO 
75,000 WATTS! 



























Dear Sir: 
Last fall (68)we were contacted 
about selling gravel by a repre- 


sentative of a construction com- 


pany which had purchased a farm 
adjacent to ours. Their gravel 
vein extended onto our proper- 
ty, they felt, in the form of a 
hill that to us was most trouble- 
some...steep and the scene of 
some near-accidents. 

Yes, we were interested, but 
we were farmers, and the land 
must be usable for farming again 

.not left pitted and scarred. 
No, they reassured us, their pro- 
cedure would be to rerhove the 
topsoil (to a depth of 12 inches), 
and stockpile this in an area 
away from the excavation. The 
same they would do with any 
subsoil. Then, after the excava- 
ting was finished, they would 
level the land, replace the sub- 
soil and then the topsoil. 

With this reassurance we 
signed a release with the company 
representative. It stated that the 
construction company would 
level the land to drain and to be 
able to mow, and that the level- 
ing must suit us. To get rid of 
that hill, get paid for it, and still 
be in farming, it sounded too 
good to be true! It was. 

Just over the boundary, the 
hill became a rock ledge . . : with 
the gravel vein veering off behind 
it and another, known, rock 
ledge. When excavation was com- 
pleted, we had a “‘gorge’”’ gradu- 
ating to 20 feet deep with up to 
8 feet of water in one end. 

The company tried to talk us 
into leaving the pit for a farm 
pond, but we were firm. We had 
already caught swimmers using 
the water hole, even a one-armed 
non-swimmer with an inner tube! 
The company pulled out tempor- 
arily then, leaving us to police 
this all summer. 

In the fall, they came back. 
Since we didn’t want a farm 


-pond, the land was to drain and 


be able to mow. What then to 
use for fill? Into the excavation 
went all the gravel they could 
scrape from the rock ledge and 
the pile of subsoil... still not 
enough. 

Then one day we came home 
to find the pile of topsoil being 
pushed over the brink and into 
the water pit. What serious 
farmer could stand by and not 
feel horror, anger, and finally 
defeat, as that rich earth disap- 
peared into the abyss? 

Ironically, we didn’t dicker 
over the price. Our main concern 
was (and is) how the land would 
be left for farming. When the 
company representative offered 
eight cents a cubic yard for the 
gravel, we  accepted...even 
though a common price in our 
area for gravel where the buyer 
supplies all the machinery and 
labor for removal is fifteen cents 


a yard. 






GRAVEL GANG 


However, this is from an open 
pit and one which will be left 
uncovered. Naively, we felt that 


_if we didn’t press the company 


on the price, they would do a 
better job of leveling for us when 
they were through. . 

We still haven’t been paid for 
any gravel even though excava- 
tion stopped four months ago. 
The method of computing cubic 
yardage was to be: when all soil 
had been removed from the area 
and the gravel exposed, a team 
of company surveyors would do a 
cross-section, keeping notes. After 
all extracting was completed, an- 
other survey would be made, sub- 
tracting the difference and com- 
puting the price. This has been 
done, but we haven’t been given 
any computations and so do not 
know how much we’re to be paid. 
More naivete! 

The only figure we have been 
given is an estimate by one of 
the truck drivers that 30,000 
yards was taken out. If this is 
true, our payment will be $2400. 
Subtract from this legal fees, 
the unknown factor of how much 
it will take to get the land pro- 
ductive again, and the difference 
is a few hundred dollars. I sup- 
pose it’s unfair to judge all con- 
struction companies by the be- 
havior of one, but if we had to 
do it over again, we wouldn’t. 

Were we doing it over again, 
we'd: 

—Have a lawyer prepare, or at 
least look over, the agreement be- 
fore signing. The language in ours 
is legally vague. 

—Put a time limit on work. We’ve 
been torn up almost a year now, 
although excavation was com- 
pleted last June. 

—Have all parts of the agreement 
in writing.—Name withheld by 
request. 
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AGRIBUSINESS 


EXECUTIVES 


The Graduate School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration 
is teaming up with the College 
of Agriculture at Cornell Univer- 
sity to offer an intensive two- 
week summer seminar for agri- 
business executives who want to 
continue their education. Dates 
are June 15 to June 26, and these 
areas will be covered: 

—Framework for Long-Range 

Planning 

—Agricultural Policy 

—Marketing and Agriculture 

—Economics and ‘Government 

Policy 

—Financial Planning for Fu- 

ture Development 

—Human Relations in the 

Agricultural Industries 

For details, contact Professor 
Richard Aplin, 212 Warren Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New | 
York 14850. Applications should 
be made by April 15. 
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SEE 
FORD BLUE 
HERE 


NEW YORK. 

ALBANY 

Fretto Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
ARCADE 

Larry Romance 

AVON 

Clark & Riter Ford Tractor 
BAINBRIDGE 

Bainbridge Tractor Sales Inc. 
BATAVIA 

Tri- County Tractor 

BEDFORD HILLS 

H. A. Stein Tractor 

BERGEN 

Clark & Riter Ford Tractor & 
Equipment Co., Inc. 
CLARENCE CENTER 

Yoder Brothers, Inc. 
CORTLAND 

Cain’s Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
CROPSEYVILLE 

Brown's Garage, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 
Carl C. Fry, Inc. 

DUNDEE 

Dundee Motors 

EDEN 

Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 
ELLENBURG DEPOT 
Nephew’s Garage 

ELMIRA 

E & O Ford Tractor Sales Inc. 
FAIRPORT 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 

West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Dodds Motor Corp. 
GRANVILLE 

Moores’ Garage 

HICKSVILLE, L.I. ‘ 
Malvese Tractor 

JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
KINDERHOOK 

Kinderhook Farm Equipment Corp. 
LISBON-OGDENSBURG 

L. H. Flack 

LITTLE VALLEY 

Armes Tractor & Implement Corp. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 
Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Frontier Tractor Sales, Inc. 
MALONE 

Morey’‘s Ford Tractor Sales & Service 
MATTITUCK 

Island Ford Tractor 
MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
ONEONTA 

lroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALATINE BRIDGE 

Midway Ford Tractor Sales 
PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 

PANAMA 

Whitney & Wood Inc. 

PENN YAN 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
PERU 

Peru Farm Centers, Inc. 

PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PORTVILLE 

Foote Tractor & Implement Co. 
PULASKI 

Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
REXFORD 

Droms Tractor & Implement Co. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
Springer’s, Inc. 

SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & implement, Inc. 
SODUS 

De Hondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

De Veau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 

De Veau Ford Tractor Inc. 
WOODHULL 

Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 

BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg, Inc. 

FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 

PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE 

Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
WASHINGTON 

Smith Motor Co., Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SAYRE 
Ben Van dusen Machinery Sales 
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Power up with our better ideas for big farming. New 130 
hp Ford 9000. The proven 105 hp Ford 8000. 
__ Better ideas make your farming more efficient, more 
sroductive, more profitable. New Dual Power transmis- 
‘Sion. Shift from Direct Drive to Power Drive for maximum 
Productivity. With a touch of your toe, increase pull power 
28 per cent in any of 8 Power Drive gears. Fully indepen- 
dent 1,000 rpm PTO that self-feathers automatically for 
rial Mere mute (suites 

_ Ford gives you the ultimate in comfort and convenience. 
Cushioned, contoured seat. Adjustable steering wheel. 
Hydrostatic power steering. Single lever hydraulics. 


















Ford gives you the power and equipment to speed up 
your farming. Big moldboard plows with on-land hitches; 
big chisel plows sized to your farming operation. Field 
cultivators. Midd!ebusters and lister-planters. 

Test-drive the better ideas in Ford Blue: 30 to 130 hp. 
See your Ford tractor dealer—the man with the better 





ideas for farming it big! Ask him, too, about financing 


that lets you pay monthly, semi-annually, annually or by 
crop. 


FORD TRACTOR (Grd > 


NICE = 
HERBICIDES 
FINISH LAST. 


WEATHERPROOF TREFLAN LASTS AND LASTS. 

IT ISN’T FINISHED UNTIL IT GETS EVEN 
LATE-SEASON WEEDS AND GRASSES IN YOUR DRY 
BEANS AND SNAP BEANS. THAT’S WHY IT’S NICE. 








“gen Broadcast and incorporate Treflan 
ga@, when you prepare your bean seed- 
Wz bed and you've got control of all an-. 
| WS nual grasses and thirteen broadleaf 
Za weeds right through harvest. Even gets 
= late-season grasses that can foul your 
Sees stand when you can’t get in to do 
EES ma anything about it. 
Treflan stops ’em as they germinate, so they’ll never com- 
pete with your beans for nutrients, sunlight, or moisture. 
You'll get bigger, cleaner yields. Treflan doesn’t need rain to 
make it work, yet continuous heavy rains won’t leach it away. 
For the complete story on Treflan sea- ese ale Eee 
son-long weed control for your snap Teen 


and dry beans, see your Elanco agri- 


cultur 9 chemic als de aler. ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY ¢ A Division of Eli Lilly and Conpeny e Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
WHEN YOU HEAR IT FROM ELANCO, 
YOU HEAR IT RIGHT. 








~ TREES... AND RABBITS 


Afton O. Kilmer, R. D. #2, 
Holcomb, New York, reports 
that for over twenty years he has 
been successful in combatting 
damage to trees, shrubs, etc. by 
rabbits. In a winter of deep snow, 
of course, rabbits can reach up 
to damage not only tree trunks 
but also the tender branches of 
young trees. ; 

Mr. Kilmer’s answer . . . he got 
it from a Canadian friend... is 
a mixture of powdered resin and 
denatured alcohol mixed to the 
consistency of paint and applied 
in late fall, when the foliage is 
off, to the trunks and lower 
branches. 

It is interesting to know that 
Professor Robert Eadie of the De- 
partment of Conservation at 
Cornell University, also reports 
favorably concerning this mix- 
ture. Painted on when the trees 
are dry, it is a good and lasting 
rabbit repellent. 

Large quantities are not nec- 
essary. If you have an old double 
boiler, mix say a half-pint to a 
pint of the resin and alcohol in 
the smaller receptacle. Fill the 
lower part half full of water and 
heat on the stove. When the 
water is warm, put the smaller 
receptacle in the larger one, and 
as the nfixture becomes warm stir 
with a stick until it becomes 
thoroughly heated and will 
“paint” easily. Incidentally, re- 
member that both ingredients 
must be kept away from open 
flame! 

Find yourself a used-up paint 
brush, not too large; old gloves; 
old shoes or rubbers; old paint- 
ing clothes. Probably nothing 
that you wear will ever be used 
again for another purpose, be- 
cause when this stuff gets on it 
stays on. Even dry cleaning won’t 
remove it, and only alcohol or a 
similar solvent will remove it 
from your flesh. 

Of course, that’s why it is so 
effectual, and why only one ap- 
plication per year is needed. It 
needs to be kept warm, however, 
and on a cold fall day Mr. Kil- 
mer has found it necessary to 
take his double boiler to the 
house once or twice to reheat the 
mixture. . 

Growers of small fruits, and 
those with but a few fruit trees, 
may find rabbits attacking their 
shade trees, especially maples. 
And they will even bark willow 
trees when really hungry, while 
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such shrubs as flowering peach, 
quince, and crab are especially 
vulnerable . . . as are the canes of 
raspberries. ,All of these can be 
painted with the mixture... the 


_-berry canes on one side, at least. 
—Isa Liddell 


HE’S A PEELER! 


A SHARP knife, a_ steady 
hand, plenty of patience... and 
a whopping big apple! That’s 
what you’d need to compete 
with Fritz Wafler, holder of the 
“world record for the longest con- 
tinuous unbroken apple peel! 

It all happened at the sixth 
annual Apple Harvest Festival 
in Wolcott, Wayne County, New 
York. A contest was held to see 
if someone could equal the pre- 
vious “unbroken apple peel” 
record, which stood ... as nearly 
as Festival officials could deter- 
mine... at 172 inches. 


First Winner 


During the week-long festivi- 
ties about a dozen entries were 
submitted, none over 115 inches. 
Then on Friday morning, Mer- 
ritt Thomas of Wolcott turned 
in a 225-inch peel carved from 
a twenty-ounce apple. 

The press was called in, 
pictures were taken, the news 
went out over the air...and 
was heard by 
Wayne County 


apple grower 
Fritz Wafler, 
who knew 
Merritt. 





TEE AG Car 
do it, I can do 
it,’ he said to 
himself, and 10 
minutes before 
the contest 
closed, he turned in a magnifi- 
cent 312-incher . .. averaging 
about one-sixteenth to one- 
eighth of an inch wide... peeled 
from an ample apple of the 
Mutsu variety. 

For his efforts, Fritz received 
a gold plaque and... making it 
all really worthwhile...a_ kiss 
from Festival guest Jacquie Per- 
rin, ‘‘Miss Dominion of Canada.” 

The question now is whether 
the record will be beaten at next 
year’s Apple Harvest Festival. 
There’s always Merritt Thomas 
to worry about...and he’s got 
a year to practice! 


ay 
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Fritz Wafler 


eg Miss Dominion of 
Canada, Jacquie 
Perrin, admires the 
world’s longest un- 
broken apple peel 
c ...312 inches. The 
record was set at 
} the Wolcott Apple 
f Harvest Festival. Pen 
5 in photo is five 
inches long. 








Miore Capacity More Value 


Here’s your biggest value in on-farm grinding and mixing—the new Arts- 
Way 425 or 325. They've got greater grinding capacity than ever before — and 
they'll grind and mix for you with less power than ever! 

Automate your feed preparation with the finest. equipment available at a 


price you'll find hard to believe — Arts-Way costs little or no more than most 
other units of smaller capacity. See the new 425 or 325 at your dealer today! 


Compare For Your Dollar! 


Standard PTO shaft 
73) HP -at “540 
extra-heavy-duty 


rated at 
rpm. Optional 
shaft rated 


at 100 HP at 540 or 1,000 rpm. 









7’ auger feeder swings over 
90°, has 46” hopper only 16’ 


above ground for easiest loading. Screen, 


20’”’ hammermill has 600-sq.-in. 
reversible 


Swinging unloading auger puts 
feed wherever you want it in a 
360° vertical arc, 324° hor- 
izontal radius. No ropes. or 
pulleys. It’s the most popular 
unloading auger ever built. 















hammers. 


NEW Electronic Weighing! 


: Another great advance from Arts-Way—electronic 
weighing of your feed or livestock at amazingly low cost! 


Now you can blend modern rations fast without - 
guesswork. And you can weigh out rations to animals 
to pinpoint feed efficiencies and cost of gain. 


Shockproof and weatherproof. Connects to tractor electrical system, either 6V or 12V. 








And here’s another great Arts-Way idea: Buy extra, inexpensive weight bars. for your 
truck or low-cost scale platforms. Plug them into the portable electronic unit to weigh 
roughages, animals — any type of load. It’s the most versatile farm scale ever offered. 


Priced under $500 for Models 425 and 325. 


@eeeeeseve00080080080280808080808080808088889909880880888080888 
{J Send me full-color literature on the new 425 & 325 
{ I want a demonstration 








Name = 
Route City 
State Zip Phone 








What do you care what CHARLES TYSON 







Knows about Barn 
’ Equipment ? 


Before you answer, Charlie is head 
of production and testing at Stand- 
ard Equipment. He has had a hand 
in designing most of our equipment 
including the new ‘‘“MASTER-BUILT”’ 
barn cleaner — all with you in mind. 
Before your next: purchase, write 
Charlie about our full line for the 
dairy barn. After all, he knows it 
inside and out. 


CHARLES TYSON 

Vice President, Production 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
Bel Air, Md. 21014 
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For the Farm & Rural Home Bookshelf 


We have arranged with the publishers to supply directly to our readers, 
postpaid, any of the following books at the prices listed. Please allow 
2 weeks for delivery. 





Cattle Crops Conservation Horses 
Home Grounds Management Contract Farming 

: Delivered 

No. Title Author Price 
1 AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING—A DICTIONARY AND HANDBOOK: Farrall & Albrecht $11.25 

2 ANIMAL SANITATION AND DISEASE CONTROL: R. R. Dykstra ..........00..0 00 10.00 
3 ANIMAL SCIENCE: M. E. Ensminger (1969 edition) ..........cce cece ese e eee e cece 19.75 

4 APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEAUTIFYING THE HOME GROUNDS: N. K. Hoover ..... 6.25 
5 APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson .......... 6.25 

6 APPROVED PRACTICES IN CROP PRODUCTION: Brickbauver & Mortenson ......... 7.50 

7 APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING: E. M. Juergenson & W. P. Mortenson ....... 6.25 

8 APPROVED PRACTICES IN FARM MANAGEMENT: I. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson .... 6.25 

9 APPROVED PRACTICES IN FEEDS AND FEEDING: D. W. Cassard & E. M. Juergenson 6.25 

10 APPROVED PRACTICES IN FRUIT PRODUCTION: A. H. Scheer & E. M. Juergenson .. 7.50 
11 APPROVED PRACTICES IN PASTURE MANAGEMENT: J. S. McVickar & M. H. McVickar 6.25 
13. APPROVED PRACTICES IN SHEEP PRODUCTION: E. M. JUETGENSON scises coals eee 6.25 
14. APPROVED PRACTICES IN SOIL CONSERVATION: A. B. Foster .............2-000- 6.95 


15 APPROVED PRACTICES IN SWINE PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson & G. C. Cook... 6.25 


16 ARITHMETIC IN AGRICULTURE: T. H. Fenske, R. M. Drake & A. W. Edson ......... 5.00 
17> SBEER CATTLE SGIENGE:sM:7E-- Ensminger: ssc saoee% a oh a ee Me ke 14.35 
182: BEEF PRODUCTION AN THE SOUTH: S. Bu Fowler (2. da ern. con veh vee wana 13.75 
19 CAREERS IN AGRIBUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Archie A. Stone ............... fapen 34,00 
20:73 CONERAGT- FARMING :U’S Ac2cEPiARoymiciice sane ease ne sb cena na oat ea a cies 9.25 
2:1 COOPERATIVES: TODAY: AND: TOMORROW: Eo P. Roy =3.c5 os 5: bev hee cas eee hs Liez5 
22: “COURAGE: TO.-CHANGE, “THE: ReaGee Suten te siciine sucky Manat emer eee Pe ein Gee ae es 575 
23: COWBOY: “ARITHMETIC: (H-cL: Oppenheimer. e. oy inion ob eee tes ee ae 6.95 
24: SCOWBOY:ECONOMIGS:. Hicks Oppenheimer satin sas ice wee ee ecto ones 6.95 
25) COWBOY. LITIGATION: Hick Oppenheimer as.6 case. os owe atte eet cea eee 8.95 
26: DOMESTIG: RABBITAPRODUGTION® G:.S., Templeton. 7c on oe ect oe oe 6.25 
27 EVERYDAY-FARM LAWS: R. L. Adams & W. W. Bedford ......-......cceceeences 6.00 
28 EXPLORING AGRIBUSINESS: E. P. Roy ............ De ea ee cOivnte Vater at ewes Ree e 9.25 
29 FARMING PROGRAMS FOR SMALL ACREAGES: E. M. Juergenson ................ 5.25 
30 FARM MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK, THE: I. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson ............ 8.00 
32 FARM TRACTOR MAINTENANCE: A. D. Brown & !. G. Morrison ...........-0 e000 5.50 
33:7 FEED [FORMULATIONS HANDBOOK: 1. W.cPetry iat. si sorts eateries ahs aoe tei 6.00 
34 FLOWER AND PLANT PRODUCTION IN THE GREENHOUSE: Kennard S. Nelson ..... Tene 
35 HANDBOOK OF AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS: N. K. Hoover ................ 328, 8.00 
36> “HORSES -AND--HORSEMANSHIP: M-2E... Ensminger: succor siiccas vo eee eit By oie ca wie 14.35 
37. HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE FOR RURAL AUDIENCES: E. R. Eastman ............ 4.95 
38 IDEAS FOR FARM MECHANICS PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES: Phipps & Jenne ...... 7.25 
39 LAW FOR THE VETERINARIAN AND LIVESTOCK OWNER: H. W. Hannah & D. F. Storm 7.50 
40 LIVESTOCK JUDGING AND EVALUATION: R. E. Hunsley & W. M. Beeson ......... 9.75 
41 LIVESTOCK JUDGING HANDBOOK: J. E. Nordby, W. M. Beeson & D. L. Fourt .... 7.75 
42 MANUAL OF SOUTHERN FORESTRY: Weaver & Anderson .........5......00000- 6.75 
43 MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT, THE: S. H. Fowler ..............--.-00-- 11.00 
ABE MEATS WE SBAT SHE se Pie leg ler cussee ric ultels ck is ace erat ctw soles aunts aslo atga inh ee 9.75 
45 SMECHANIGS “IN AGRICULTURE: i o2):) Phipp$i ed inc Sit. caro ete has etal 10.75 
46 MODERN MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS: W. P. Mortenson ..............-5-- 8.50 
47 OUR SOILS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT: R. L. Donahue ............-200 eee eeeee 10.75 
48 PASTURES FOR UTIHE: SOUTH 2G s2il Kings ccc ec cstse caste ts ay -h oon tendo peel slept estate els le 6.50 
49 PRODUCING FARM CROPS: H. K. Wilson & A. C. Richer ................0- eee 6.50 
50 PRODUCING VEGETABLE CROPS: G. W. Ware & J. P. McCollum ................ 10.75 
51 RAISING VEGETABLES: G. W.-Ware & J. P. McCollum .......... 20... 00 eee eeee 7.75 
52 RETAIL FLORIST BUSINESS, THE: Peter B. Pfahl ....... eee aie mee es on gO Acasoiy 9:25 
53 RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT: C. R. Smith, L. Partain & J. Champlin .......... 9.25 
54 SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS, THE: H. W. Titus ............--0.-ersecee 6.25 
55 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING BEEF CATTLE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ... 1.95 
56 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING DAIRY CATTLE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby .. 1.95 
57. SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING HORSES: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ....... 1.95 
58 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING POULTRY: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ...... 1.95 
59 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING SHEEP: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ........ 1.95 
60 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING SWINE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ........ 1.95 
61... SHEEPZAND: WOOL- SGCIENGCE:2 ME. Ensminger. 3: oat sisnce asce otiebececn ie ier aac. ober o aiees om 14.35 
62 SOUTHERN DAIRY FARMING: P. M. Reaves & C. W. Pegram ..........-.eseeeee 7.00 
63 STOCKMAN’S HANDBOOK, THE: M. E. Ensminger ......... nee esc i eee ee 
64 SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION FOR EASTERN UNITED STATES: H. Rubey .......... 4,50 
65: SWINE -MANAGEMEN Ts PAGKET so ara siete cris plea kc once ecectiss ee amotinte edlete ras pecans ane 
66: SWINESSGIENGE: 7M cx Es ensiming erica icin orniges chety eters bee epitay epee Seth uce css s; nar ely ottae tae aa bts 14.35 
67 500 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook ............-. 6.50 
68 600 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook ...........--- 6.50 
69 USING COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS: M. H. McVickar .......-...c sc ce tere rene 8.50 
70°%:- WESTERN HORSE) THE: JonncA.: GOnmans (ot. Bere co pce lear. evens share celauatere wine teo thai 10.00 
Zc WHEN [YOU® PRESIDE:“S..-S:Suthetland: sci eo cc tect west totiete os oP dele sets toes 4.95 


Effective February 1, 1970 


Send Check or Money Order to: Noi 585% Price: i$ oy seca acts 2 
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~ HANDY 





Gate Bolt — An iron pipe with 
a handle of flat iron bolted to 
it is a good bar for gates on 
pens where cattle are handled. 
Guides are made from flat 
iron, too, and bolted. The han- 
dle keeps the pipe from slip- 
ping out of the brackets. 





Orderly — This is the “ar- 
ranged scrap pile” that shows 
at a glance what material is 


available, and bunches like 
kinds. The welded frame is 
built and braced with various 
sizes of angle iron. The brack- 
ets which hold the material 
are discarded teeth from roto- 
tillers...or flat iron...bent 
at right angles. 


Bs 


Gate — A gate for a wide gap 
between lane fences where 
cattle get occasionally was 
made from two chains with 


HELrS 


Tire Feeder — A pair of large 
tractor tires, with the beads 
cut off, are bolted together 
and placed on a small wooden 
platform to make a handy hay 
feeder for horses. To move it, 
simply tilt on edge and roll. 





Carry-All—This welded frame 
for a carry-all mounted on a 
tractor 3-point hitch just needs 
the planks bolted on it to be 
complete. Mostly heavy angle 
iron was used. It can be fitted 
with a box or a rack for carry- 
ing small quantities of feed, 
sacked fertilizer, fencing, and 
crated sows and litters out to 
new pastures. 





load binders attached to one 
end of each. They were spaced 
with two upright angle irons 
welded to the chains. 
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ing agent to protect horses 
against the disease. There is no 
known cure. 

Although the disease is con- 
fined largely to horses, Dr. Cog- 
gins reports that it is similar to 
several human diseases . . . mono- 
nucleosis, for example and 
that it may now be used as a 
model for researchers in study- 
ing these human diseases. 


























Easier Medication — There’s 
something new in the treatment 
of livestock problems. The In- 
dwelling Uterine Infuser (IUI), 
an instrument made of flexible 
polyethylene tubing, is used in 
the treatment of large animals 
having infections of the uterus 
and related infertility problems. 


rT aor CeO Si. 0) 





The young pigs are quick. to find the 
electrically heated spot on the floor 
behind the racks. Heat lamps hang 
about 20 inches above the heated 
space of the floor. 


FARROWING STALLS 


The farrowing houses at Hick- 
ory Hill Hog Farm in Bedford 
County, Pa. have 30 farrowing 
pens, each equipped with a pair 
of racks hinged from the wall. 

When the sow is released from 
the stall, the racks swing back 
against the walls and are closed 
and locked securely to form a 
farrowing stall in which the new- 
ly-farrowed pigs are rarely 
crushed. Creep feeders are placed 
behind the racks-for the growing 
pigs. . 
The racks are made on the. 
farm from welded %4-inch pipe. 





ALL DAY 


Swamp Fever—The first success- 
ful laboratory diagnostic test for 
detecting swamp fever in horses 
. .. known technically as equine 
infectious anemia . . . has been 
developed by Dr. Leroy Coggins, 


‘‘Dick’’ Peppin farms 200 acres and has 50 
head of dairy cattle. He needs a ruggedly 


After an IUI is iriserted into the 
uterus by a veterinarian, live- 
stock owners are able to give all 
the necessary follow-up treat- 
ments under the veterinarian’s 
direction. 

The IUI may remain in the 
animal’s uterus for several days 
or weeks. This safety feature 
greatly lowers the chances of in- 
troducing bacteria and provides 
a new method for quick and 
effective uterine medication. 

For details, write Fort Dodge 
Laboratories, Fort Dodge, Iowa 
50501. 


Feeding Sod — Experiments at 
The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity have proved that given 
access to clean sod nursing pigs 


“1 CAN RUN MY 990 OR 1200 
DAVID BROWN TRACTOR 


FOR LESS THAN $2.00.” 


“And that’s doing the hardest kind of farm jobs. My 990 is 
two years old and | bought my 1200 in January of this year. 
I've never needed repairs on either of them. | certainly 
wouldn't hesitate to buy another David Brown.” 


averaged 17 percent less days 
with diarrhea than baby pigs 


-not fed the sod. The clean sod 


was collected from an idle field 
which had not been contami- 
nated by livestock manure for 
more than five years. The top 
growth was cut off about one- 
half inch below the soil surface. 
The sod was gathered from the 
upper 4 to 5 inches of topsoil 
and was stored in plastic bags 
to retain moisture and to avoid 
contamination. Baby pigs fed 
such sod gained 1.2 pounds more 
between 21 and 49 days of age 
than pigs not fed sod... but Dr. 
G. W. Sherritt suggests that the 
amount of sod given should be 
limited during the first three 
weeks of life. 


<= 


Richard Peppin 
Lawrence, New York 


Contact the David Brown dealer nearest yo 
now or write: 





associate professor of virology at 
the New York State Veterinary 
College at Cornell University. 
American scientists have been 
working to develop such a test for 
several decades, and Japanese 
researchers have studied the 
problem for at least 30 years. 
The new test will show within 
24 hours whether the disease is 
present; previous methods took 
from three to five months. An ac- 
Curate means of diagnosis now 
Paves the way for an immuniz- 
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built, powerful but economical tractor...and 
he has it in David Brown. It’s lower in initial 
cost, lower in maintenance and operating 
cost too. 


Join our David Brown Tractor Round-Up. 
You will receive free 36,000 S & H green 
stamps for each new David Brown Tractor 
purchased from a participating David Brown 
dealer. ‘Good Feb. 15 thru June 30, 1970” 


kueo’” DAVID GY BROWN 


16 David Brown Parts Depots Serve You Throughout The United States. 


David Brown Tractors are distributed nationally through the members of the National Equipment Distributors Association 


STULL COMPANY 


171 Dawson Street, Glenfield, Pennsylvania 15115 
Phone: (412) 766-8058 


NORTHEAST TRACTOR COMPANY, INC. 


109-B River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 01420 
Phone: (617) 345-4156 
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KINEEDED PROTECTORS 


by Jim 


CAN you imagine how 
shocked the Monday morning 
quarterbacks would be if Johnny 
Unitas or Joe Namath took to 
the gridiron in street clothes? Or 
what would you think of a 
heavyweight bout without box- 
ing gloves? Would it worry you 
to watch your favorite ballplayer 
face the mound with only a soft 
cap perched on his head? 

It sounds ridiculous, and it is. 
Gone are the days when athletes 
are left defenseless against the 
recognized hazards of their sport. 
The same holds true for the gen- 


, FLORIDA CITRUS PULP 


‘p 


Florida Citrus Pulp. . 


Florida Citrus Pulp is sold under more than 20 brand 
names. Contact your feed dealer or distributor for bag 


or bulk shipments. 


For more information on feeding Florida Citrus Pulp send 
for our FREE Full Color Brochure—or send for 
Feed the World,’’ a 16mm color film available for group 


showing. 
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. the feed of champions. 


Fazio 


eral public as safety devices are 
developed to combat the com- 
mon hazards of life. 

One of the hazards of wood- 
land management is the chain 
saw. For the professional woods- 
man, the farmer, or the rural 
non-farmer, the development and 
improvement of light-weight 
chain saws has been one of the 
greatest labor-saving innovations 
of the century. The fact remains, 
though, that these tools can be 
dangerous if handled carelessly. 

oa with the chain saw 

.Or any other machine, for 


““Men Who 





the 





Feed your cows Florida Citrus Pulp, the high energy feed with the good sweet taste. 
Cows, like people, eat in relation to how they like the taste of the feed, and the amount 
of feed consumed directly affects the quality and production of beef and milk. Your dairy 
or beef herd will thrive on this clean, dry, easily handled feed which contains 74% T.D.N. (Total Digestible 
Nutrients). Before starting your next feeding program, check the advantages of including sunshine good 


The Best of Feed 


Best of "Breed. : 
FLORIDA CITRUS PULP 


that ' matter...often lulls the 
user into carelessness. And the 
chain saw is becoming a sur- 
prisingly commonplace item. To- 
day about one out of every 20 
households in the United States 
has a chain saw, and nearly 25 
percent of those purchasing new 
ones elect to keep their old ones! 

Even in a relatively treeless 
state like Kansas, a 1967 farm 
survey showed that 10 percent 
of the farmers planned to pur- 
chase a new chain saw that year. 
In the Northeast, these figures 
are much higher, and rare is 
the farmer without his saw. 
With sizes and weights of chain 
Saws now ranging down to mere 
handfuls of power, users cover a 
broad spectrum of men, women 
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and even youngsters. 

With the increasing popular- 
ity and widespread ownership 
of chain saws, it’s especially im- 
portant to know about the de- 
velopment of devices and meth- 
ods which will promote safer 
operation of these important 
tools. One such device is the ny- 
lon and polyfoam knee pad. 

The development of this nifty 
little safeguard resulted in part 
from the rather startling facts 
which came to light after a care- 
ful look at accident records. 
During a three-year period, for 
example, the records of.. one 
large paper company in _ the 
Northeast showed that 49 per- 
cent of all injuries serious enough 
to require a physicians’s atten- 
tion were sustained within the 
area six inches above to six 
inches below below the knee. 

After the development and 
use of safety pads, this company 
found leg injuries dropped by 
more than 75 percent! 

It is easy to see that whether 
the user is a pro or a weekend 
woodcutter, safety knee pads are 
worth their weight in gold as an 
insurance policy against painful, 
costly injuries. Actually, they 
cost under $4 a pair and can be 
expected to far outlast any trou- 
sers. 

Manufactured by Bourgoin 
Glass Company, Winslow, 
Maine, the only known U.S. 
producer, the pads are designed 
to be sewed to the inside of the 
pantlegs. A layer of polyfoam 
laminated between flexible bal- 
listic nylon has resulted in a 
product which is both comfort- 
able and tough. Users report 
that the pads even add to the 
comfort of woods work by pro- 
tecting the knees against brush 
and thorns, as well as providing 
a comfortable cushion. 


David Taber of Penn State demon- 
strates a knee pad’s effectiveness. 





THE CARE AND FEEDING 


OF TREES 


Richard C. Murphy & William E. Meyer 


This book offers easy-to-under- 
stand information to all those 
people who want shade, comfort, 
beauty, and safety, as well as the 
luxury of fruits and nuts growing 
on their grounds. It will enable 
the layman to know more about 
his trees, to appreciate them 
more, diagnose their ailments... 
and save him time and money. 
It’s a useful reference book, and 
can be used during the entire 
year as a guide in calendaring 


your tree chores.—Crown Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 419 Park Avenue 
South, New York, N.Y. 10016. 
$5.95. 
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Mesh Sets beans Pest Shacintan cea en ee 


FORESTRY 


PRESERVING MAPLE SAP 


Ultraviolet lights can be fas- 
tened over your maple sap stor- 
age tank. UV light will kill bac- 
teria which otherwise causes 
maple sap to spoil. This light 
does not penetrate sap very 
deeply; most of its effect is lost 
at a depth of 3 inches. 

Only the sap at the surface of 
the tank receives the benefit of 
the light, but natural currents 
will help to bring sap up from 
the bottom to be exposed at the 
surface. Any scum on the bottom 
of a tank will continue to be a 
breeding ground and will reinfect 
the pasteurized sap from the sur- 
face as it moves away from the 
effective zone of the UV lights. 

If tanks are emptied and 
cleaned often, lights over the 
tank will prove very effective by 
themselves. But if one run is 
added on top of the previous 
run, without time or opportunity 
for cleaning, then it is necessary 
to use a pasteurizing trough for 
incoming sap as well as over the 
tanks. A 10-second exposure to 
a UV light which is less than 10 
inches away will pasteurize sap. 

The pasteurizing trough pre- 
vents bacteria-laden sap from 
ever entering the storage tank; 
the lights over the tank kill air- 
borne bacteria and prevent the 
bacteria that made it through the 
pasteurizer from increasing in 
number. Run tank lights all the 
time, even when the tank is 
empty, to keep tank pasteurized. 
Trough lights may be turned off 
between uses or overnight. 


No Cure 


Ultraviolet light cannot make 
bad sap good, but it will greatly 
retard further spoilage. Grade A 
sap on a warm day will soon 
become Grade B sap, but if 
pasteurized and stored under UV 
lights it will remain Grade A sap 
for many hours, and under ideal 
conditions for several days. 

Do not look at or work under 
UV lights. Shield the bulbs from 
the view of others. Turn them off 
when you clean your tank. Look- 
ing at UV germicidal lights has 
the same effect as watching elec- 
tric are welding. It is the ultra- 
violet light generated by arc 
welding, not the heat, which is 
bad for your eyes.—Henry Swayze, 
Tunbridge, Vermont 


Planned Planting — A trio of 
landscape aids is available to 
New Hampshire residents plan- 
ning to plant trees and shrubs. 

The Planting and Care of 
Shade Trees, Extension Bulletin 
No. 22, is a complete guide to 
shade tree maintenance and 
planting. . 

Trees and Shrubs in New 
Hampshire, Extension Bulletin 
No. 163, is a guidebook for nat- 
ural beauty projects. 

_ Transplanting Native Wild 
Trees and Shrubs, Extension In- 
formation Guide No. .3, gives 
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complete instructions for the 
process. 

All are mailed free to Granite 
State residents. Write to: Mail 
Service, University of New 
Hampshire 03824. 


Snowmobiler’s Profile Penn 
State research in seven Keystone 
State counties reveals that the 
snowmobile owner is generally 
male, married, middle-aged, and 
above the national average in 
education and income. He lives 
in an urban environment and 
holds-a job requiring special 
skills. 

Snowmobiles are used chiefly 
for family recreation. The aver- 
age family used their snowmobile 
30 days during the 1967-68 sea- 


‘smashing 


son, with weekend use predomi- 
nant. 

There are now about 48 com- 
panies manufacturing snowmo- 
biles in the U.S. Sales increased 
from a mere 2,000 units in 1959 
to estimated sales of between 
200,000 to 250,000 machines dur- 
ing the 1968 to 1969 seasons. 


Tree Troubles — “‘The gypsy 
moth will affect greater numbers 
of people in New Jersey than any 
other pest ever encountered 
here,” reports William M. Cran- 
stoun, director, Division of Plant 
Industry, New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

“In areas of North Jersey 
where heavy infestations have oc- 
curred during the past three 


years,” Cranstoun says, “we have 
become very much aware of the 
small property owner and his 
real concern over the nuisance 
value of the insect and the threat 
of tree loss. When many beauti- 
ful. homes are built in wooded 
areas, the loss of even a single 
tree may represent a rather large 
depreciation in the property 
value. 

‘This past season also reduced 
the income in our lake recrea- 
tional areas. Many would-be 
renters and vacationers just pack- 
ed their bags and took off during 
the latter part of June and the 
first part of July. There was just 
too much nuisance from this in- 
sect, both on the lake beaches 
and the wood trails.” 


DEKALB 


LS 





yield 





leaders 


Th 


1969 DEKALB 200-Bushel 


a s 9 

bonus yields with XLs. 
NAME TOWN HYBRID YIELD’ 
Dale K. Furry Altoona, Pa. XL-45. 152.23 
Reuel Gruendike Churchville, N.Y. XL-316 143.33 
Albert LaRue Ballston Spa, N.Y. XL-45a 147.30 
Robert Moser New Columbia, Pa. XL-45 146.14 
Ted & James Minns Geneva, N.Y. XL-15a 156.79 
Gerald L. Shoop Milton, Pa. XL-45 154.92 
Basil & Milo Gillam Clifton Spgs., N.Y. XL-24 185.94 
David H. McKenney Little Falls, N.Y. XL-45a 158.84 
John C. Behrer Spruce Creek, Pa. XL-23 178.85 
Jacob L. Haury Stanley, N.Y. XL-316 145.93 
Spread Eagle 

Farms, Inc. Klingerstown, Pa. XL-66 144.04 
Max Shaul Fultonham, N.Y. XL-306 144.18 
John Anderson Millville, Pa. XL-45 138.17 
Lloyd E. George Catawissa, Pa. XL-346 129.71 


*Mechanically harvested without gleaning from carefully measured 
acreages, and figured from scale weights to number 2 corn. 


MORE FARMERS PLANT DEKALB THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 
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Plant these XL high yield 
leaders on your farm. 


XL-315 


A great hybrid for grain 
or silage. Matures in 
105 days with good ear 
size. Excellent standa- 
bility. 


Newer and taller than 
XL-315, but has same 
maturity. Takes heavy 
populations. Ideal for 
silage or grain. 


“DEKALB” is a registered brand name. Numbers designate hybrids. 


> 
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Doc Mettler Comments on: 


THE DOWNER COW 


MARCH weather can be fine 
for a lot of things, from ice fish- 
ing to fixing fences, or it can be 
just too miserable to do anything 
other than chores, and sit in your 
favorite chair and read. 

Have you ever fallen asleep in 
a big easy chair .. . and when you 
had to get up to answer the 
phone or settle an argument be- 








palatability with more digestible protein. Watch your cattle eat this superior 
hay. And if you’re a dairyman—watch your milk check! The cutterbar | 
cleanly cuts the plants and the reel tines gently guide them butt first into 
the non-stop, non-wrap conditioning rolls. Upper roll is extra tough rubber 
and cord for aggressive, yet gentle action. 
Lower roll with steel flutes in a 
herringbone pattern prevents wrapping. 
Result: faster drying, and your hay will 
retain more of the tender tips and 

leaves that some machines lose. 
Mow/ditioner. See it at your 


New Idea dealer. 


Fea (3) 4)=)7-\ 


FARM EQUIPMENT 





Coldwater, Ohio 45828 
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Another CAN DO machine 
from the CAN DO people! 


Th 


tween the kids, found that one 
leg was asleep? If you have, it 
will be easier for me to explain 
why some cows never get up after 
going down with milk fever. 


Popular Topic 


Any time you have a group of 
veterinarians together who earn 
their living treating dairy cattle, 


hybrids. 





This is what 
_makes the difference 
between leafy hay and stemmy hay! 


The positive, yet gentle action gives you hay of softer texture and improved 








you make top quality hay 
and wilted grass silage 

in any crop—clover, alfalfa, 
grasses ... even taller § 
sorghum and sudan 














the subject of downer cows comes 
up. Much research has been done 
on the downer cow, but there is 
not much research done at five 
a.m. in a cow barn! The thoughts 
that a man has at that time of 
day are kept to himself. 

At a recent meeting of the 
American Association of Bovine 
Practitioners in Chicago, some 
of these thoughts were discussed.” 
The question was, why do certain 
cows who started out with an or- 
dinary milk fever injure a leg so 
badly that they either never get 
up, or if they do get up, show evi- 
dence that the muscles of one leg 
have been torn? 

In recent years, researchers 
have answered many of our ques- 
tions on the causes and preven- 


Ss 
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SELECT A GIFT! 
Choose one of 24 gifts 
offered to Mow/ditioner 
purchasers between Feb- 
ruary 15 and June 30, 
1970. 





tions of milk fever. Now, with 
proper mineral balance and con- | 
trolled feeding, we can prevent > 
a lot of milk fever. 

To the best of my knowledge, 
though, not until it was brought 
up at the meeting was any prac- 
tical-sounding answer ever given 
as to why certain cows tear a 
muscle and others have no ap- 
parent muscle damage. The 
cause of the injury is more me- 
chanical than physiological. 


Typical Case 

Let’s use a typical case history 
to illustrate what I mean. Effie 
was an eleven-year-old _better- 
than-average Holstein cow 
weighing about 1650 pounds. She 
had never had milk fever, had 
calved regularly in early fall each | 
year and had never been sick ex- 
cept for mild acetonemia. 

Last year, perhaps due to her 
age, she did not conceive as early 
as in previous years . . . aS a re- 
sult, by’December, she had been 
dry about ten weeks. She took on 
more weight than usual during 
the dry period and started to 
calve without bagging as much as 
some cows do. 

She delivered a heifer calf in a 
rather slow delivery about nine 
o’clock one evening. After calv- 
ing, she went to eating and, by 
morning, had an udder distended 
with milk. 


Medication 

Since the owner had three 
other cows calve at the same time, 
Effie and one other were left in 
tie stalls while the two others, 
who had a milk fever history, — 
were left in the two available box 
stalls. At freshening, she had re- 
ceived a dose of pituitary hor- 
mone to contract her uterus... | 
and was also given a dose of in- | 
termuscular penicillin-streptomy- | 
cin to help prevent post-calving — 
infection. 

Prior to calving, she had re- 
ceived a dose of intermuscular 
vitamins A, D and E. She was 
milked partially on the first 
morning after calving, and milk- 
ed nearly dry at the evening 
milking. 

Effie did not quite clean up 
all her grain the first evening af- 
ter freshening, but no one 
thought much of this since “a lot | 
cows don’t eat well.” This was — 
the first serious mistake. 

A fresh cow should eat her 
grain the same as any other cow; 
if she doesn’t, she should be 
checked by a veterinarian, or at 
least observed closely for other 
signs of milk fever. Cows that bag 
suddenly are also good candi- 
dates for milk fever. 


Second Mistake 


No one saw Effie during the 
night, which again was a mis- 
take. The next morning, thirty- 
one hours after calving, she was 
down. The veterinarian was call- 
ed and she was given the usual 
milk fever treatment with calci- 
um intravenously. 

An attempt was made to make 
her get up immediately. At the 
risk of causing argument, I feel 
this is a mistake. I would rather 
give the calcium, gently roll the 
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cow into a normal position, and 
leave her for a couple of hours 


before trying to move her. 

At any rate, Effie got up un- 
der stimulation with an electric 
prod, but one leg was held in an 
odd position with the point of the 
hock appearing lower than that 
on the other leg. This was be- 
cause the gastrocnemius muscle 
had been partially torn. She went 
to eating and acted normal ex- 
cept for a very weak leg. That 
night she was still able to stand. 


Down And Out 

The next morning, Effie was 
down again and was given more 
calcium and other medication, 
including antibiotics, vitamins 
and selenium. By mid-afternoon, 
it was evident that she could not 
rise, but she appeared bright and 
would eat. During the night, she 
died quite suddenly. 

Autopsy showed the gastroc- 
nemius muscle torn so badly 
that she could never have risen. 
Her heart was large, “‘flabby”’ 
and dark. I would guess the sud- 
den death occurred because a 
blood clot picked up in the area 
of the torn muscle had hit one of 
the small blood vessels that sup- 
ply the heart muscle. 

This case history is not one 
cow, but a composite of several. 
Those who advocate getting a 
cow up as soon as she receives the 
calcium would say the -first mus- 
cle damage had occurred before 
she was treated and they could 
be correct. 


Go Easy 


I believe they would agree, 
however, that once the damage 
starts, it could get worse each 
time the cow struggles to stand. 
That is why I say, “Wait, leave 
her to lay and rest till her circu- 
lation improves and she wants 
to get up.” 

The length of time is not as 
much a factor as the position. I 
once saw a cow go down while I 
was treating another in the same 
barn. Within fifteen minutes, we 
gave her calcium and I prodded 
her to get her up. She made an 
attempt, we saw the right rear 
leg slide forward and the cow go 
down again. 

This cow never got up again. 
She was a 1,900-pound cow .. . 
and when she went down the first 
time, she didn’t lay down, she 
“flopped” down with the right 
rear leg straight up under her 
body. To make the loss worse, she 
had just completed a 28,000- 
pound milk record! 


Position Problem 

At the Chicago meeting, other 
practitioners brought up the 
Same theory; the injury occurs 
because one leg is pushed up un- 
der the cow in an abnormally 
Straight position, or is caught in 
the drop in an abnormally bent 
position. In either case, the gas- 
trocnemius is stretched too long 
-. . Or cramped too short . . . so 
that little blood is able to flow 
to it. ‘As the cow regains consci- 
ousness and struggles, the blood- 
Starved muscle simply tears. 

Your own leg “falls asleep” for 
somewhat the same reason. You 
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nave been in a position so that 
pressure is on the blood vessels 
and nerves leading to one or more 
muscles, making these muscles to 
feel numb. 

Next time you have a milk 
fever “out cold” even in a box 
stall or at pasture, don’t insist 
that your veterinarian get her up 
right away. Wait a half hour, 
then roll her into a normal posi- 
tion. 

Leaving her in a bad position 
without moving her is just as bad 
as moving her too quickly. Rely 
on the judgment of your veterin- 


-arian. He sees more milk fevers 


than you do, and may decide to 
get a hip sling to move her. Above 
all, don’t hitch on her legs with 
ropes, unless you are sure what 


>accuracy. 


Be sure each cow in your herd is doing her share, measure pro- 
duction. Now you can do this job accurately and easily with the 


Surge Tru-Test Milk Meter. 


COMPARE THESE FEATURES: 
It’s Flexible. Can be used with high or low lines in stanchions 


or parlor. 
Simplicity. No moving parts. 


Cleaned in place. For your convenience. 


Durable and Compact. The entire unit is 27’’ high and requires 
a space only 4” wide and 8”’ deep. The Surge Tru-Test Milk 
Meter is made entirely of super-tough polycarbonate plastic and 
stainless steel. You can see immediately when milk flow begins 


and when milking is completed. 


Precise. Indicator shows you exact valve setting. 

Positive locking. All joints are gasketed. 

No attachments. On or in your milk hose. 

70 Ib. capacity. Calibrated in 5ths up to 30 Ibs. 

Your Surge Dealer has the Surge Tru-Test Milk Meter in stock. 


Ask him to show it to you. 


Surge Tru-Test’ 
Milk Meter 
D.H.LA. APPROVED 


Widely tested in the field, the new Surge Tru-Test Milk Meter 
is the first meter of its type to meet DHIA tolerances of 1.4% 


you are doing, and dont use a 
CEACLOES as Pee 

Often the excuse for getting a 
cow up right away is, “When old 
Dr. so-and-so used to treat them 
thirty years ago, they used to 
jump right up.” Well, thirty years 
ago most cows didn’t weigh 1,800 
pounds! It is a lot cheaper to have 
your. veterinarian come back a 
few hours later on a second call 
than to try to save a call and 
tear a muscle, thus ruining a cow 
on the very first call. 

The best way to treat a down 
cow is to get her before she goes 
down. Suspect every fresh mature 
cow of milk fever. I don’t like go- 
ing out on a call at ten p.m., but 
I'd rather do that a hundred 
times than to treat just one hope- 


lessly injured Cow at five a.m. 

Nearly: every seriously down 
cow I have ever treated at five 
a.m. had grain in her manger 
from the night before and almost 
no manure in the drop. Most milk 
fever can be spotted before they 
go down, but you have to be ob- 
serving to do so. A bottle of cal- 
cium won’t hurt a healthy cow, 
but the lack of one can kill a cow 
with milk fever. 

I wish that everyone who reads 
this might now find that he has a 
leg asleep. How would you like 
someone to put an electric prod 
on you and say “‘get up and run’? 
Next time you have a down cow, 
think of that... and wait thirty 
minutes after treatment before 
you try to move her. 
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Personal Farm Experience 


SPUDS FOR CHIPS 


Growing potatoes these days is 
a very specialized business, a fact 
that is emphasized by a visit to 
the farm of Everett LaWall of 
Bliss, New York. 

“We grow around 550 acres,” 
said Everett. “We rent some land, 
all within a radius of ten miles 
and we have three labor camps 
with around 80 workers.” 

Seed pota- ' 
toes are grown 
each year for 
the following 
year on ground 
where potatoes 
have not been 


grown. Foun- 

dation stock is 

bought in 

Maine and 

some 24,000 Everett LaWoll 
bushels of seed potatoes are 


raised each year. 

“We grow almost entirely for 
potato chips,” Everett observed. 
“We contract about 20 percent 
of the crop, which goes to Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio on trucks car- 
rying 20 to 23 tons. We begin 
selling around August 20, then 
we start digging, and hope to 
wind up the deal by the middle 
of March. 

“We have storage for about 
150,000 bushels ... no refrigera- 
tion. In fact, we use heat to con- 
dition the spuds for chips, keep- 
ing the temperature around 70 
degrees F., depending on their 
condition when dug. The lower 
the specific gravity of the tubers 
at digging, the higher we must 
keep the temperature. This past 
year, the growing season was 
good and the specific gravity of 
the tubers was high. We had good 
moisture early, then it was a lit- 
tle dry, which was good. The 
worst weather situation is to have 
it dry early and wet later.” 

During the growing season, 
when the potatoes average two 
inches in diameter, the vines 
are sprayed with MH 30, which 
inhibits tubers from sprouting in 
storage. 

“We use a two-row digger and 
pick up the potatoes by hand in 
sacks holding around 70 pounds 
each. Some are graded immme- 
diately and the rest are put into 
storagewithoutwashing . . . which 
would be almost essential with 
table stock.” 

{ asked why the spuds were 
picked by hand rather than me- 
chanically. 

“There are advantages both 
ways,” replied Everett, “but at 
my age I hesitate to make the 
necessary investment. In some 
years, a potato combine will skin 
many of the tubers.” 

At this point we discussed la- 
bor camps in some detail. Each 
of the three camps on the LaWall 
farm has a crew leader who re- 
cruits the men in Florida and 
Georgia, and who assumes much 
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responsibility for managing the 
camp. 

“Some men are single, some 
married, but have fewer children 
than in past years,” said Ever- 
ett. “The children who come 
are picked up by the school bus. 

“We plan to maintain good 
camps,” he continued. “Last 
year we spent several thousand 
dollars in maintenance and im- 
provements which we feel helps 
us to get good help. They arrive 
early in June and get work on 
other crops... for example, ber- 
ries and snap beans... until we 
begin digging potatoes about 
August 20. 

“Labor camps must have a 
license and state inspectors may 
show up at any time. I favor in- 
spection, but it helps if inspect- 
ors understand the farmer’s sit- 
uation. We need this labor and 
they need us. We plan to finish 
digging by November 1, and then 
the workers leave for their 
homes.” —H.L.C. 


MANAGEMENT PAYS 


“When you consider the man- 
agement decisions a farmer must 
make, the returns he gets are not 
what they should be.” 

I agreed wholeheartedly with 
the statement made by Kay 
Englebert, who operates a dairy 
farm just outside Nichols, New 
York. We went on from there to 
discuss management problems. 
For example, 
there’s capital = 
mecdced for 
land, livestock 
and equip- _ 
ment. Credit is @ 
essential, but | 
too much can — 
be disastrous. 

Modern 
equipment is 
also required, 
but a man can have too much. 
“T- have reduced my equipment 
inventory by cutting out all crops 
except hay (mostly alfalfa) and 
silage corn,” said Kay. “Once I 
had a combine for grain and a 
corn picker.” 





Kay-Englebert 


Labor 


Management of hired labor is 
important. “One other essen- 
tial,” remarked Kay, “‘is to tell 
the men what you want them to 
do and to be sure they under- 
stand. Then, a good house and 
fair wages are important. We 
have two men at present. 

“In addition, a manager must 
watch the cows to spot trouble 
and keep equipment running, 
not to mention the control of 
crop diseases and insects.” 

The Englebert farm is good- 
sized. The acreage is 420 with 
125 tillable, and the milking 
herd numbers 112 plus 74 head 


: of young “stock. Roughage is 


grown, but the grain ration is 
purchased. 

Looking back, Kay’s grand- 
father bought the farm in 1913, 
when he kept 9 cows. When he 
died in 1937, he was milking 14. 
Later Kay was in partnership 
with his father and brothers, but 
bought the farm in January 1969. 


Fire 

It hasn’t been all clear sail- 
ing. The barn, recently built, 
caught fire in 1961, but part of 
it was saved and rebuilt on the 
same foundation. Size is 36 X 180 
feet. 

“We have never bought a cow 
since 71913, "observed: «Kay. 
“About 11 years ago, we de- 
cided the average weight was too 
low and too many had poor feet 
and udders, so we began to breed 
to correct those faults. We have 
bred artificially for 13 years. Be- 
fore that, we bought a bull with 
an excellent pedigree, ‘but his 
heifers proved disappointing. 

‘The cows run on pasture, but 
we feed corn silage in outdoor 
bunks during the summer,” he 
explained. “In the winter we feed 
in the barn, where cows are in 
stanchions. At one time we fed 
greenchop, but it’s too much 
work when you have over 50 
milkers. We get about 15 pounds 
more milk per cow per day dur- 
ing the barn-stabling season. 
Outside, some cows eat too much 
silage and we can’t feed grain in- 
dividually. You might ask why 
not keep them in the barn year 
‘round. The answer for us is that 
this requires too much labor.” 

I asked about possible expan- 
sion. “I would like to get some 
bigger, and perhaps we will, but 
it means more barn room,” re- 


plied Kay. —F.L.C. 


NO NURSE 


Wallace Francisco of Belmont, 
New York, seeded 25 acres to a 
hay crop without nurse crop in 
1969...planted on April 20. 
The field had been in corn three 
years previously, with 4 to 5 
pounds per-acre of Atrazine 
(Aatrex) used as an_ herbicide 
the first year in corn, but none 
of this chemical on the second 
and third year of corn. 

The field was _ fall-plowed, 
harrowed thoroughly in_ the 
spring, drilled with fertilizer 
(0-20-20) at 300 pounds per 
acre. The seeder was on the drill; 
a cultipacking was the final op- 
eration. Seeding mix was clear 
alfalfa (Saranac), and no _her- 
bicide was used. 

A first cutting from the newly- 
seeded field was taken off on 
July 1, and a second crop was 
already knee-high at the end of 
the same month. “We're plan- 
ning all future hay seedings 
without a nurse crop,” Wallace 
reports. 

During the winter of 1968-69, 
no hay was fed to the 95-cow 
herd on this farm... corn silage 
and haylage constituted the 
roughage ration. Some _ second 
cutting hay was fed, though, to 
young cattle. 


The first cutting of hay ‘crops — 


was finished by the end of June — 
in 1969...in spite of an unusu- | 
ally difficult harvest season. All | 
acres went into silos as haylage | 
... at moisture levels between 
50 and 55 percent. There are up- | 
right silos here measuring 22 x 60, | 
20X60, and 18X50. Cattle are ] 
housed in a free-stall complex | 


built in 1968. 


This 450-acre farm (plus 70 


acres rented) is operated by Wal- 


lace, his brother Norman, and — 


Wallace’s son Frederick. It was 
formally incorporated in 1965... 


an arrangement that has its | 
pluses and minuses, but Wallace | 
reports the advantages far out- | 
weigh the disadvantages. —G.L.C. | 


CASH-CROP FARMS 


Peter Zinkievich of Wyoming, 


New York, runs a one-man cash- 


crop farm of 350 acres, 240 of 


which are tillable. 


‘““My father bought the farm in | 


1942,”_ said Peter. 


“TI worked | 


with him until eight years ago | 
when I rented the farm and still — 


do. We produced milk until 


1965, then I spent some time in | 


the hospital and we sold the herd. 


Then we decided to see how we | 
made out without a dairy and | 
now our only livestock is 30 dairy | 


heifers. I buy them as calves and © 


sell them before they freshen.” 


The cash crops grown include | 
75 acres of red kidney and black — 
turtle beans, 7 acres of wheat, | 
85 of hay, and 40 acres of oats. — 

“At one time I grew white kid- | 
ney beans,” said Peter. ““The hay | 
usually goes to Florida where it | 
is fed to horses. It’s a mixture of | 
clover, alfalfa and timothy. We | 
also grow eight acres of corn for | 


silage. 


‘“‘We combine the beans and — 
haul them to a mill where they | 
are cleaned and stored. We try | 
to get them sold by January 1. | 


Thirty bushels per acre is a good © 


yield.” 
Peter says he uses a moderate 


amount of commercial fertilizer — 


and plans to apply some lime to 
some cropland every year. 


—F.L.C. 


DAIRY & CASH CROPS 


The Coyne brothers, Richard 
and Gerald of Avon, New York, 
operate an 800-acre dairy and 
cash-crop farm. 


“Our father bought this farm — 


in’ 1922.” said Dick, “and “my 
brother and I took it over in 
1960, when we had a herd of 50 
milkers. We decided to expand 
the dairy and now milk 110 reg- 
istered Holsteins, and have 220 
head including young stock.” 

I asked how long the herd had 
been purebred and Richard told 
me that back in 1938 he was a 
4-H club member and raised a 
purebred Holstein as a project. 
That was the start of the herd. 

We talked mostly about the 


cows, but Dick gave me the acre- — 


age of cash crops as follows: 


Sweet corn, 110 acres, which 
(Continued on page 34) | 
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help you get out of 
buying costly concentrates 





‘before a cow can produce to her - 

potential. Some farmers buy this 
protein. Others make their own, and 
save themselves money doing it. How? 
By putting up protein-rich haylage. 
You can do the same thing and boost 
your bank account. 

It takes a good hay crop, cut at 
early bloom, chopped fine at the right 
moisture, and stored rapidly to make 
quality haylage. It takes a John Deere 
Forage team to do all that... a matched 
dependable team that gets your crop 
in fast and efficiently. Without costly 
delays. 

See your John Deere dealer. Maybe 


his team and your home-grown feed 


are all your cows need. . Fifty percent moisture iaKee good haylage. 
But that means you can’t waste any time 


making it. With a John Deere 483 Crusher 
or 485 Crimper, hay is ready for the forage 
harvester in one pass. Fastroll speed and 
large roll diameter curb time-consuming 
plugging and wrapping. Wobble-joint 
sickle-drive runs in oil; no need to grease. 
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Lower your feed costs 

with high-quality haylage 

made with John Deere oo... 
Eq ul pme nt nse erucee oe ee 


get a uniform cut, too, for tight-packing 
feed. It’s simple to maintain this windrow 
pickup—just one grease fitting on the 
entire unit. No strain to mount or remove, 
either, with easy 4-pin attaching. 





For big acreage, make your windrower a 
780. You zip through nine or 11 feet of hay 
in one pass with self-propelled conve- 
nience, and without tying up a tractor. 
Deluxe features like wheel-and-lever 
steering, enclosed wobble-joint knife drive, 
hydraulic reel lift, and simple planetary 
drive come as standard equipment. 


A breakthrough in knife sharpening. To 
sharpen your pocket knife, you don’t push 
the cutting edge forward on the whetstone. 
You pull it back. The 38’s built-in knife 
sharpener works the same way, thanks to 
new exclusive “reverse” grinding. A low- 
cost attachment turns the cutterhead 
backward during sharpening. This reverse 
grinding feathers the cutting edge, doesn’t 
dub it off. No other built-in sharpener 
maintains the proper bevels. 


With this open-end head you can hit the 
windrow almost anywhere and be assured it 
will all feed in. The floating auger automati- 
cally adjusts to light or heavy windrows, 

so you get steadier feed-in to curb clogging. 
What’s more, this 22-inch diameter auger 

is directly above the pickup cylinder to 
force material up and in before it can fall 
back out. 
















Turn on the power-takeoff. Push a lever. 
Then watch. Unloading’s that easy when 
you use John Deere Forage and Chuck 
Wagons. Beaters keep haylage flowing 


Depend on John Deere *i::sssm200"" 
to get your crop 
OUt OF The WeaAathE FAST  voreriissicsseincriororooues 


Blower puts tough-to-blow haylage up into 
the tallest silos quickly. Wheels and 
adjustable tongue make setup easy. Handy 
hose inlet allows you to add water—avoid 
gumming troubles. Built-in leveling stands 
stabilize the hopper. 





When you’ve got your haylage made, 
Forage and Chuck Wagons will keep it 
moving. They haul 5- and 6-ton loads 
out of the field fast. Big discharge 
opening and five unloading speeds push 
haylage out to keep pace with 34 and 

38 Forage Harvester capacity. PTO 
power keeps conveyors delivering 
smoothly and tirelessly, load after load, 
season after season. Follow up by 
getting your crop safely stored with 
either a hopper or conveyor blower. 





JOHN DEERE 





When you choose John Deere 
you get dependable equip- 
ment. And John Deere dealers 
are always close by with 
necessary parts to keep it 

that way. 
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A GROUP of Central New 


York dairymen have been play- 
ing the numbers game. What’s 
more, in this particular game, 
every player wins! The number- 


happy dairymen...cooperators 
in a special Cornell Mastitis 
Research Project...are elated 


about the strides they've made 
in reducing this disease. 

“It’s fantastic! I had 176 two 
years ago; now I’m down to 12.” 
The speaker is dairyman Al 
Sweetland of Fabius, one of the 
cooperators. The first number 
Al mentions reflects the inci- 
dence of infected quarters in his 
herd at the start of the project 
two years ago...the second, 
those which remain infected. 

Al’s situation is not unique; 
the results in the other cooper- 
ating herds have been equally 
dramatic. In. fact, the 25 herds 
involved. experienced an 80- 
percent reduction of mastitic in- 
fection in just 24 months! 


Different 

We're speaking of mastitic 
infection. A distinction should 
be made between infection and 
clinical mastitis; they’re not 
the same. Both, however, are 
important. 

Infection can be defined as the 
presence of mastitis-causing bac- 
teria in the quarter. It can’t be 
seen .. at can-t be felt «it can 
be identified with certainty only 
by laboratory tests. Clinical mas- 
titis, on the other hand, is easily 
recognized by the dairyman. He 
quickly spots the abnormal milk 
or swollen quarter which signals 
a case. 

Clinical mastitis: ic. “hat 
quarters or “flaky” milk... this 
is what most dairymen worry 
about. Mastitis researchers, how- 
ever, are just as concerned about 
infection. 

They know that mastitis in- 
fection, even though unseen, re- 
duces production and robs profit. 
They also know that before a 
case of clinical mastitis can 
occur,’ infection must be present. 
No infection, no mastitis. Get 
rid of infection and you get rid 
of mastitis. 


Research Project 


This was the premise behind 
the special field research project 
that’s been underway in Central 
New York. The project was the 
brainchild of a group of Cornell 
researchers... specialists from 
the Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry, and the Department of 
Veterinary Medicine. 


* Cooperative Extension Agent, Onondaga County, New York 
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by Bill Quinn* 


The researchers drew up a 
battle plan for their war against 
mastitis, taking note of two fairly 
new, but quite well documented, 
pieces of information. First, most 
new infections in milking cows 
do not occur during the milking 
process, but rather between milk- 
ings. Second, the rate of new 
infections is greater during the 
first three weeks of the dry period 
than at any other time. 

From a study of earlier British 
mastitis work, the research team 
in charge of the project theorized 
that a simple program could be 
developed to give mastitis an 
effective one-two punch. They 
proposed an uncomplicated con- 
trol package involving only two 
practices...teat dipping and 
dry cow treatment... specu- 
lating that these alone could 
drastically reduce the level of 
mastitis. 


Tested Theory 


Then they set out to test their 
theory. Twenty-seven herds, with 
a total of more than 2,000 cows, 
were selected for a_ three-year 
experiment (two herds have since 
sold out). Thirteen of the herds 
are in free stalls, the other 12 
are in stall barns. 

The herds were divided ran- 
domly into two groups. Half 
continued to be milked just as 
they always had...except for 
two things...dairymen dipped 
each teat in disinfectant after 
milking, and they treated every 
quarter of every cow with a long- 
lasting antibiotic at drying off. 

The other half of the herds 


“underwent a somewhat more 


complete hygiene program. The 
milkers wore rubber gloves, and 
dipped their hands in disinfec- 
tant between cows. They used 
individual paper towels dipped 
in disinfectant for washing the 
udders, or if in parlors, a hose 
with an aspirator device for 
adding the disinfectant. 

Like the first group, they also 
dipped teats and treated all 
quarters at drying off. Neither 
of the groups dipped the teat 
cups between cows. 

A method of monitoring the 
“situation” in the udders of all 
cows was established. A techni- 
clan was assigned to visit each 
herd once a week and collect 
samples for laboratory testing. 
This constant checking provided 
a clear picture of just what was 
taking place inside the udder. 


The results? Tremendous! The 
infection rate in all herds at the 
beginning was 40 percent. At the 


end of one year, it had dropped 


PUNCH for 
MASTITIS 


to 18 percent, at 18 months it 
was downto 12 percent and at 
the end of two years, only 9 
percent of the quarters remained 
infected. Just as the researchers 
expected, as the number of in- 
fections dropped, the: number 


of clinical cases... the kind you 
have. to treat: also took a 
nosedive. 


What’s more, the simple pro- 
gram...teat dipping and dry 
quarter treatment...has been 
almost as effective as the more 
complex one. Not until very re- 
cently... not, in fact, until the 
infection rate had reached a very 
low level... did a slight advan- 
tage for the more complete hy- 
giene begin to show. Of course, 
there were differences between 
herds in the rate of decrease (one 
herd of my acquaintance has 
only two infected quarters left). 

True, this research is incom- 
plete. The final results are not 
yet in, but the evidence to date 
is so overwhelming that it de- 
mands the attention of any pro- 
gressive dairyman. 


Some Details 


What materials were used in 
the program? The teat dip was 
a 4-percent hypochlorite solu- 
tion. A quart of water added to 
a gallon of Clorox produces the 
proper concentration. An 8-per- 
cent hypochlorite material is 
being marketed by one of the 
large farm co-ops in the North- 
east. This product, cut two-to- 
one with water, also results in a 
4-percent material. Some iodine 
products may also be effective, 
although not used in the study. 

In selecting a teat dip, some 
caution is in order. The sodium 
hydroxide content of the hypo- 
chlorite must be less than .08 
percent, or chapping of teats may 
result. The phosphoric acid con- 
tent of iodine products should 
also be low. 

For dry cow therapy, the re- 
searchers selected an experimen- 
tal preparation of one million 
units of penicillin and one gram 
of streptomycin, blended with 
three percent aluminum mono- 
sterate in peanut oil. This ma- 
terial carried a provisional FDA 
approval for research purposes. 
It is not now approved for use 
by. dairymen, although manu- 
facturers are submitting evidence 
to support their request for its 
clearance. 

In the meantime, a dairyman 





should counsel wit is veteri- 
narian in the selection of an 
effective dry-treatment material. 

Many dairymen may question 
the addition of one more task to 
their busy milking-schedule. So, 
while visiting with Al Sweetland, 
I asked him how teat-dipping 
affected the milking routine. “It’s 
no sweat. You get into a routine, 
become accustomed to it, and do 
it automatically. We’re religious 
about it. It doesn’t take as long 
to dip a cow as it does to turn 
around and shut off the valve. 
‘Course we’re in a parlor. I ex- 
pect it would be a little harder in 
a stanchion barn.” 

I questioned Al about the kind 
of container he used for dipping. 
“It’s a plastic bottle with the top 
cut off, about 2 inches by 4 inches 
with an inch-and-a-half opening 
at the top . .. probably holds 
about 6 ounces. You need a cup 
with a lip on the top to keep the 
chlorine from slopping out.” 

How many cows can be treated 
with a cup of the material? 
“Well, we’re using two cups on 
about 65 cows and have about 
half of it left. If we wanted to be 
chintzy about it, we could prob- 
ably get by with half as much.” 


Rubber Gloves 


The Sweetland herd is among 
the group using rubber gloves at 
milking. The very thought of it 
turns many dairymen off. Sur- 
prisingly, though, those who use 
them are among their biggest 
boosters! 

Here’s what Al has to say: “‘T 
admit I had misgivings at the 
start. But as the kids say... it’s 
no big thing. They’re not hard to 
get on; we use a little talcum 
powder before putting them on. 
Some sweating on real hot days 
in the summer, but no real prob- 
lem. Charlie Snyder, who’s come 
with us recently, scowled when 
he heard he had to use them. 
But once he tried them, he liked 
them too.” 

Any mastitis control program, 
to be worth its salt, must meet 
three requirements. It must be 
effective ...it must be practical 
...and it must be cheaper than 
the disease itself. 

The running “score card” on 
the number of infections attests 
to the effectiveness of this pro- 
gram. Dairymen like Al Sweet- 
land will vouchsafe its practi- 
cality. How about criterion num- 
ber three — its cost? Well, it takes 
about a gallon of teat-dip per 
cow per year, costing about 45 
cents. Add to this the cost of dry 
cow treatment, and it’s still a 
pretty modest outlay. 


The Returns 


But that’s only one side of the 
ledger. The returns accruing to 
the dairymen who reduce masti- 
tis infection are substantial. Re- 
searchers estimate that the hidden 
“infections” alone reduce pro- 
duction 10 percent. Add to that 
the cost of treatment, the dis- 
carded milk, the cows that must 
be culled, and it’s easy to see 
there’s a big payoff in this num- 
bers game. 

Listen in as Al Sweetland tells 

(Continued on page 35) 
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FOR 
SORE TEATS 
SCAB TEATS 

INJURED TEATS 


Keep teats open... keep 
*em milking-—with Amer- 
ica’s largest-selling dila- 
tors. At drug and farm 
stores, ormailed postpaid. 


H. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS 13, N.Y. 


Large Pkg. $1.25 
Trial Pkg. 60¢ 
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MEDICATED 


VOL MOLT 


OU BS ea 
PLANT MUSSER TREES 


It pays to plant quality 
stock. Musser trees, 
grown from selected 
seed from hardy, dis- 
ease-resistant parent 
trees, grow and thrive 
where inferior stock 
may fail to survive. 


QUALITY SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS AT 
LOW, QUANTITY PRICES — For example: 


50 at 100 rate Per 100 Per 1000 
SCOTCH PINE (Musser Special Strain 

Fine Christmas tree strain. Also French and Spanish. 

oYTs BOSGHINGS 505 5s.smlicclvaeareesiagese 8-12”... $12.00. $ 60.00 
WHITE PINE 

One of best timber species. Grown from best eastern strains. 
Sayr. SCONES o.oo... cesses 5-10”....$12.00..$ 60.00 
WHITE SPRUCE |. 4 
Like Norway Spruce except for lighter color and s' r growth. 
3-yr. seedlings, root pruned 8-12”...$ 8.00.$ 40.00 
NORWAY SPRUCE (Musser Exciusive) 

Fast Growing. For Christmas trees, ornamentals and timber. 
2nyr. seedlings 0.0. 5-10. $ 9.00..$ 45.00 
WAVE SBOUNNRS Facies heise 12-20’’....$13.00..$ 65.00 
“CANADIAN HEMLOCK 

Perfect for hedges or specimen ornamentals. 
DoVASOO GES in ate setae chet ee 10-15’’....$19.00..$ 95.00 
ASSOC NTS: units ctr ecce kes 16-24”... $24.00..$120.00 
CHINESE CHESTNUT 

OPTUS oho vactves each acer cere 18-24”... $36.00..$182.00 


Many other Evergreens, Hardwoods, Ornamentals, Shade Trees. 


FREE COLOR CATALOG 


Wholesale Planting Lists — 
Xmas Tree Growers’ Guide 


te a 


BOX 83-c Indiana, Pa. 15701 







































Tall Shady Early-Blooming 


Tulip Tree—‘ 


FOR SPRING PLANTING 


Tulip Trees (Liriodendron) are very spectacular, grow 40 
to 80 ft. heights with shady, dense foliage and bloom 
early summer with colorful tulip-shaped flowers each 
about 21/2 inches across. Our vigorous year-old planting 
stock is U.S. nursery grown, already 2 to 3 ft. tall, 
never transplanted. Only $1 each (3 for $2.00) FREE of 
extra cost, Red Osier Dogwood (Cornus Stolonifera) also 
nursery grown 1 or 2 years old, 12 to 18 inches tall, never 
transplanted, given with each tulip tree on this final offer. 
if C.0.D. postage extra. Cash orders add 40c and we ship 
postage paid. Be satisfied on inspection or return in 10 
days for purchase price refund, Any spring planted tree not 
developing replaced free (S year limit). 


DUTCH BULB IMPORTERS 


Dept. TT- 1400 Grand Rapids, Michigan 49502 


Be Safe —Buy 


AG-TRONIC 


DECAL or STEEL at YOUR DEALERS 


AG-TRONIC, inc. 


HASTINGS, NEBR. 
World's Largest SMV Manufacturer 
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Nestling against a backdrop of towering peaks and great glaciers, Lake 





es 





Louise with the Chateau at its edge, is one of the Canadian Rockies’ truly 


wonderful sights. 


WESTWARD HO! 


American Agriculturist is offer- 
ing you a choice of two wonder- 
ful western vacations this sum- 
mer — a Pacific Northwest - Ca- 
nadian Rockies trip (July 4-22) 
and a Heart o’ the West Holiday 
from August 1 to 23. Both are 
fully escorted, under the direc- 


tion of our tour agents, the Trav- . 


el Service Bureau of Needham, 
Massachusetts, and planned to 
take you to some of the most 
thrilling places in North Amer- 
ica. Whichever one you choose, 
you'll have the time of your life 
and be assured of the happiest, 
most carefree kind of a vacation 
possible. 

On the afternoon of July 4 we 
board the Domeliner City of 
Portland in Chicago’s Union Sta- 
tion and enjoy our first dinner 
together about the time we cross 
the Mississippi River. We travel 
across Wyoming and Idaho to 
Boise, where we board our mo- 
tor-coach and continue westward 
into Oregon. 

The first highlight of our trip 
is Crater Lake, an actual sunken 


crater of prehistoric times, filled 


with the bluest water imaginable. 
We take the 35-mile Rim Drive 
around the Lake and marvel at 
the many beautiful views. Next 
comes snowcapped Mt. Hood 
and luncheon at Timberline 
Lodge, 6000 feet up the south 
slope of the mountain. In the 
afternoon we travel along the 
famous Columbia River gorge, 
stopping at Bonneville Dam, the 
fish hatchery, and magnificent 
Multnomah Falls. 

Majestic Mt. Rainier, an ice- 
clad volcano with moving gla- 
ciers, is Washington’s highest 
elevation. The breathtaking drive 
to Paradise Inn is one of the 
greatest scenic attractions of the 
entire Pacific Northwest. We 
continue to Seattle for sightsee- 
ing and then to Hurricane Ridge 
in Olympic National Park with 
its striking views of the Olympic 
Mountains. 

Victoria, capital city of British 
Columbia, is our first stop in 
Canada. Here we will see its 
parks, Marine Drive, City Cen- 
ter, and of course world-famous 


Butchart Gardens, 25 acres of 
beautiful plantings. Sightseeing 
in Vancouver, said to be Can- 
ada’s most beautiful city, will in- 
clude Stanley Park, the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, and 
Queen Elizabeth Arboretum. 

Leaving Vancouver, we take a 
200-mile sightseeing trip across 
three mountain ranges and pass- 
ing Garibaldi Provincial Park, 
proposed site for the 1976 Olym- 
pics. The magnificent alpine 
scenery on our way to Jasper 
National Park defies description. 
Points of interest in Jasper in- 
clude Lac Beauvert, Pyramid 
and Patricia Lakes, Maligne 
Canyon, and the famous Haida 
Totem Pole. 

A panorama of mountain 
ranges, unbroken but ever chang- 
ing, flanks both sides of the Ice- 
Field Highway from Jasper to 
Lake Louise. A highlight of this 
trip will be the Columbia Ice 
Field covering 150 square miles. 
Also, it’s a thrilling experience 
eating lunch at Ice Field Chalet, 
right on the edge of a glacier! 
Lake Louise is probably the most 
beautiful of all Rocky Mountain 
lakes, and Chateau Lake Louise, 
where we stay, is built close to 
the water’s edge, amid green 
lawns and colorful plantings. / 

A sightseeing drive to Moraine 
Lake and the Valley of the Ten 
Peaks is one we’ll never forget! 
Each peak is over 10,000 feet 
high, and all have hanging gla- 
ciers mingling with lush growths 
of evergreens. 

We enjoy both Banff and 
Waterton Lakes National Parks 
before we cross the United States 
border for a scenic drive to Many 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 





Glacier Hotel 1n the heart of Gla- | 
cier National Park. We take a> 
launch cruise on Swiftcurrent — 
and Josephine Lakes, travel over 
“Going to the Sun Highway,” 
one of the outstanding scenic 
roads of the world, and cross the ~ 
Continental Divide by Logan 
Pass. Our last night in the Park 
is spent at Glacier Park Lodge, 
one of the most famous hotels in 
the West. 

The next day finds us traveling 
through Montana, North Dako- 
ta, and passing through the Twin 
Cities on our way back to Chica- 
go. Here we say goodbye to the 
good friends we’ve made on this 
tour and wend our separate ways 
home. 

Our Heart o’ the West Holi- 
day is a repeat of last year’s tour 
which was sold out many wecks 
ahead of the departure date. It 
is a rail and motor coach tour, 
packed with magnificent scenery 
and happy adventures. Following 
are just a few of the things we 
will see and do. 

The first highlight of our tour 
will be the Black Hills section of 
South Dakota with its many at- 
tractions — Needles Highway, 
Mount Rushmore, the Crazy 
Horse Memorial site, a ride on 
the Black Hills Central narrow 
gauge railroad, Wind Cave, the 
Homestake Mine at Lead, and 
the famous Passion Play at 


‘Spearfish. 


On our way to Yellowstone 
National Park, we visit Buffalo 
Bill Museum at Cody, Wyoming. 
Entering the Park, we follow the 
Grand Canyon of the Yellow- 
stone to Mammoth, enjoy a 
stagecoach ride at Roosevelt 
Dude Ranch, and continue to 
Old Faithful for overnight. The 
majestic Grand Tetons and beau- 
tiful Jackson Lake in Grand Te- 
ton National Park are the next 
day’s attractions. 

After a sightseeing tour of his- 
toric Salt Lake City, we spend a 
day each in Bryce Canyon and 
Zion National Parks. Then 
comes inspiring Grand Canyon, 
Mesa Verde National Park, and 
the Royal Gorge. 

The beautiful mountain cities 
of Colorado Springs and Denver 
will be featured next. We’ll travel 
to the top of Pike’s Peak and also 
see Cheyenne Mountain, Will 
Rogers Shrine, Garden of the 
Gods, and the Air Force Acad- 
emy. 
Since the number of persons 
we can take on both of these 
western trips is limited, we urge 
you to send now for the itinerar- 
ies and make your reservation as 
soon as possible for the trip 
which interests you most. Fill out 

(Continued on next page) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Southern Europe Tour 





Heart of Europe Tour___ 


Grand Alpine Tour 


Name 


Springtime in Hawaii 
Pac. Nwst—Can. Rockies 
Heart o'the West 


British Isles 





Spain—Portugal 


Eastern Circle Cruise 








Address 
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Dates to Romonber 


Mar. 2-5 - Fifth Annual Meet- 
ing, National Dairy Herd Im- 

provement Association, Robert 
Meyer Motor Inn, Orlando, Fla. 


Mar. 2-7 - Builders and Garden 
Show, Farm Show Building, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


Mar. 8-11 - 13th Annual Meet- 
ing, American-International 
Charolais Association, Boise, 
Idaho. 


Mar. 9-12 - National Livestock 
and Grading Association Annual 
Meeting, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Mar. 9-13 - Annual Convention, 
Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association, Fontainebleau 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Mar. 12-17 - Connecticut Val- 
ley Flower Show, Eastern 

States Exposition, West Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Mar. 14-22 - New England Spring 
Flower Show, Suffolk Downs, 
East Boston, Mass. 


Mar. 23-27 - 19th Annual 
Reproduction and Artificial 
Insemination Short Course, 
University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn. 


Mar. 25-27 - Massachusetts FFA 
Agricultural Science Exhibits 
and Public Speaking Contest, 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Mass. 


Mar. 26 - Agricultural Leaders 
Forum, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Mar. 30-Apr. 1 - Swine Produ- 
cers Short Course, Cornell 


Instant, constant Capacity 





University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Apr. 1-3 - Cooperative Exten- : 

inivene ee ee ae Hook up a Gehl 300 Cut and cut and thrown with a single 
: ss ; Throw Chopper. Use al// of the action, as fast as your biggest 

Apr. 3-5 - Franklin County 


Maple Sugar Festival, St. 
Albans, Vt. 


Apr. 4 - State Holstein Calf 
Sale, Farm Show Building, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Apr. 4 - New York Shorthorn 
Association Spring Sale, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Apr. 8 - 3rd Annual New 
England/NEPPCO Poultry Con- 
ference, Nashua, N.H. 


Apr. 9-10 - 23rd National Con- 
ference on Rural Health, 
Pfister Hotel & Tower, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. 








The Gehl Cut da shaw 600 
Chopper. Cylinder/screen assures 
perfect uniformity. Screens reverse 
for longer life. No feed-in apron. 


power you've got. Pour it on! The 
“300” takes every bit of tractor 
muscle and transforms it into 
speed and capacity. Forage 
boxes keep hustling. 


There’s no feed-in apron to get 
in the way. Crops go straight into 
the 19” wide, 24” diameter cylin- 
der. Nine tungsten-carbide faced 
knives whirling at 1,000 RPM 
keep crops chopped short, keep 
uniformity constant. Material is 


tractor powers it in. 


However you want to use it... 
five or six foot hay pick up, one- 
or two-row crop attachment, wide 
or narrow rows ... with a Gehl 
300 Chopper, big power capacity 
is ready and waiting. For more 
information write Rolain Schar- 
barth, Dept. 1C-50, The Gehl 
Company, West Bend, Wis. 53095. 
Note if student. 
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SEE THESE ({7]} DEALERS FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


NEW YORK BERRY engetagns cts cot trains wa tee aeons CoO MuIIEe lar alts elie aban ede ee Folk & Kelly 
Apr. 15 - 12th New England ADAMS yoo eR Ga eee tae, _C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. REXFORD Sy 36 ats ie ges 2k Sree aes wes Droms Trac. & Imp. Co. 
Dairy Feed Conference, Hotel AMSTERDAM .. 2-2 ee es Florida Imp. Co., Inc. RICHFIFED: SERINGS: 0. Go er ek eta, Leo M. Filburn 
Lenox, Boston, Mass. - INRGAD ES oS eo ap eat ie ees gr ae M. C. & C. M. Drake, Inc. SALEM. . . Retin eaten aes . .. . Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
BIOSS VALE) isan te een RRA tay oe Jay’s Sales & Service, Inc. SCHAGHTICOKE SE Ar eons ee Norman W. Allen Farm Mach. Serv. 
Tour BRISBEIN Got ceca net cai ee ale Sinan eran Green RES aie Sree ae eae SHARON: SPRINGS oor er eve al te ae he oe i ge 
Pi ake : CANANDAIGUAG. eae sere eis cae ean ue oryn Farm Supply SIDNEY CENTER - 5. ©. Spht SLNt  A ea ae inch Farms 
(Continued from page 32) GANASHTOUA Ss ciccw ee ney peta nha he es .Whites Farm Supply, Inc. SOUTH NEW BERLIN... valley Supply Co. 
the coupon and mail it today! | CANTON. ..... ... 4... . .,Robinson Farm Equip. Co., Inc. § WEEDSPORT.... . Otis Jorolemon & Sons 
CAZENOVIA GGik Ss orhcine Seaikg GU Sous eras ea cariatee les J. C. Lucas & Sons 
Eastern Circle Cruise CENTRAL SQUARE...... . Central Square Imp. Co. VERMONT 
A her “first”? i CLINTON Gaye os cea Al nec aN Clinton Trac. & Imp. Co., Inc. EASTE RANDOLPH ote takes orien Sea L. W. Greenwood, Inc. 
nother rst’ in our tour PEGs COLLINS wera a Eo rl og SE eS Vogtli & Gabel MIDBDEEBURY 5 2250c 9 ekg eae Knapp Farm Supply Co., Inc. 
gram we want to tell you briefly | CoRTLAND.......... _ Cain's Trac. & eos GRE Re Oe ae Jolin &. Uancearik gone tine: 
i i i CUB Ri et alk tae ie nim aR oe RASS Rin Braet De MINED PQ ULTNEY: fo edt eager aac Charles H. Monroe 
a ee eu apo ECE 5 gee fetta s tei Woe Ba mee Dethi:Farn:-Equip.; lac... “CRICHMOND: 0... oc Sen Ss gets Sumner Farr 
the MV Mt. Hope of the Ameri-| p5eruyter. H. W. Cook Farm Service, Inc. 
can Canadian Line. The dates| prypen.......... Dryden Imp., Inc. Cotycenietee 
are Mayoad to. june-4) andy we poPILUMORE in. Seis en ae Ricketts Vor Seppiye lB: 3) SQUTHINGTON®: Ma eee ree Tolles Equip., Inc. 
Willvennieecthe. LLudson. River pec Cs eee Holiville Form. yupein IG TORRINGTON: <i, ee .Ruwet-Sibley, Inc. 
FRANKEOR Tk St ADELA SEN Urgo's Farm Supply WOODBURY Jidson's Rove Goal 
Barge Canal, Lake Ontario, St SRANIELING Peet een ce Rey Tilley & Sages CODEURY oreo Te a ecg hg ae p. 
SETA LEN ota, sre eet est eae rt GaN GD aS R. C. Schepler & Son 
Lawrence Roe Richelieu Re a sia Sonya Sy Se ge = sudan efpece 
cs Chambly Canal, and Lake Bee) on Rea S.CUH oe AGAWAMG co = Sie 2 eee oe as . Chriscola’s Farm Equip., Inc. 
Ch ] W ill h ] HORSEHEADS seco ee eae Ree aie orm te eg ONS : . ©. Mansen, 6 RLAND Remon R. SkIBiE tae 
amplain. We will see the love-| \upson. ee Keil Farm Supply, Inc.  SUNDERLAND.. ©. 2-2-0 «1G 
ly Thousand Islands, visit Mon-| tvonia. .. . BPs erate eke _ABSCO Trac. & Imp. cue Ueheey 
VOWVILUE SO tte Sere ea acre Pte steer a tere Mr. Foster Millard 
tree and many other places far MIBDEBRORT. 27 ek be in tse eateries ae ta _ R. Max Hyde BORDENTOWN 68 ee chose tg Sica tea at Applegate Farm Equip. 
tog spmrepous tosh We DEVO Rte oNTGOMaNe : 2 aie ae Clarence H. Crist. © MONROEVILLE... ... St ee S. Johnson Hurff 
served the Mt. Hope exclusively | MUNNSVILLE. |. ee ee. . Mr. Howard Landers STOCKTON) oo ee ae as ERE _ John W. Frizzell 
for our party, so thereswrik: be Or NICHOLS atte ee wes OW re ee Pete enn supe? SUS SEXiie cere eee eat nestce ae cs Sussex Welding & Farm Equip. 
? NORTE CTA VA Loins be. Y Sra calea cored meminvendsy a ee ava Farm Supply 
other passengers on board. You : PINECIIAL Ce hase: Speen ma ne ae Os West End Imp. Co. NEW HAMPSHIRE 
only need casual clothes and one BAIA NAA Gree sere UN at at et ee nae . Panama Farm Supply WEATPO MEM ays easerte sama iica cae Set een ES Pinnacleview Farm Equip., Inc 


‘going ashore” outfit; informality 
is the key word. 
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. Dairy... 
(Continued from page 26) 


is sold to Birdseye at Avon. 


Dry beans...red kidney and 
black turtle... 150 acres. 
Wheat... 60 acres. 


The crop rotation is interest- 
ing. “We leave alfalfa down only 
three years,” said Dick. “Often 
we then grow beans for two years, 
corn for two years, and seed to 
clear alfalfa with oats or wheat.” 


When the boys decided to ex- 
pand they did a lot of studying 
and planning. They built an ad- 
dition to the barn where about 
half the cows have free stalls. The 
other half are kept in the old 
barn in tie stalls. 


A 100-foot bunker is used to 





feed haylage, corn silage and 
some grain. The cows from the 
new barn eat from one side, the 
cows from the old barn eat from 
the other. ; 

‘We feel there is an advantage 
in having them on the ground 
part of the time.” Dick said. ““We 
have a four-acre lot where half 
the herd can go in the daytime, 
the other half at night.” 

Of the 130 acres of field corn 
grown, 60 goes in the silo, the 
balance is picked and provides 
about 75 percent of the grain 
ration. The boys own a portable 
grinder mixer and add some oats 
and some high protein supple- 
ment. Recently, they have been 
using a high protein liquid sup- 
plement. It’s fed to heifers free 


THE 


choice but for the dairy herd it 
is mixed into the grain ration. 

“It has two advantages over 
molasses,” Dick explained. “It 
adds to protein content of feed 
and it doesn’t thicken in cold 
weather as molasses does.” 

The herd average for milk 
production has been. increasing 
gradually and now stands at 
14,783 pounds milk and 545 
pounds fat. 

‘““Milk production dipped 
two years ago,” said Dick. “We 


experimented with a lower pro- 
tein concentrate, as low as 12 
percent, but we found that was 
too low and the ration is now 17 
percent protein. 

In addition to the dairy herd 
the farm keeps 70 grade ewes. 





Combines the best features of 
Agway’s #1 and #2 Green Diesel 
to give you a superior, year-round, 


premium-grade fuel. 


You get these features: 
e quicker engine starts than from 


a #2 fuel 


e dependable fuel flow in cold 


weather 


CHOICE 
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e practically smokeless operation. 
And Agway’s complete additive 
package lowers injection maintenance 


costs and prolongs engine life. 
New Agway Green Diesel Plus is the 


/ all year long. 


very best fuel for your diesel tractor, 


For complete details, call your 


Agway Petroleum man, today. 


@ more power than from #1 fuel 


Agway Petroleum Service A Way 
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came back I 


The hired labor force consists of 
three married men, each livin 
in a tenant house. ‘One of the 
men,” Dick said, “looks after | 
the sheep and dairy young stock 
on a separate farm during the | 
winter.” 

A little figuring shows. that 
over two tons of milk leave the 
farm each day, and this with 
practically no lifting. Feed goes 
to the cows mechanically, the 
milk is delivered to the bulk 
tank mechanically, and the ma- 
nure, mostly going on corn land, 
is spread by machine. 

One last word concerns neat- 
ness. Equipment, representing a 
huge investment, is housed and 
the yard is a model which all 
farmers could well imitate. 


—H.L.C 


PILOT TO FARM 


Near Spencer, in Tioga Coun- 
ty, New York, Eino Alve is milk- 
ing 70 cows. 

“Are you planning to. get 
bigger?” I asked. ‘““Maybe,” was 
the reply. “We have the room, 
since we built a free stall addi- 
tion if 1960, and we can raise 
the feed for that number.” 

At present, 50 cows are housed 
in stanchions in the old barn, 
and 20 are in the free stalls... 
where the young stock are also 
housed. The old barn has a pipe- 
line milker, and the cows are 
moved in there for milking. | 

“Is this the old home farm, or 
did you buy it?” I inquired. 

“I was an airplane pilot in 
Europe in World War II for six 
years. When I 


WI VIETE 


went to Cornell 
for a year un- 
der the GI bill. 
Then this good 
valley farm 
was for sale 
and I bought 
it. I was born 
on a nearby 
farm, which a 
brother is now operating.” 

In 1946 Eino had a dairy of 
20 cows. At that time the herd 
average was 11,500 lbs. of milk 

“I culled heavily,” he said, 
‘“‘and now the average is 14,570 
And we are still working for im- 
provement.” A little arithmetic 
shows that the yearly production 
for 70 cows is a little over a mil- 
lion pounds. With one full-time 
hired man, this gives a milk 
production per man of over a 
half million pounds. 

The crops are corn, oats and 
hay. Corn is stored in four silos. 
One is a pit, with concrete bot- 
tom and sides, and covered by a 
roof. This is a self-feeding ar- 
rangement holding 400 tons of 





Eino Alve 


silage: ¢~ However,” > Eimo* ~ex- 
plained, “only 12 cows can eat 
at a time.” 

Nearby are two silos, and 


when the free stall barn was 
built a 20 X 60 silo was erected, 
with an unloader and automatic 
conveyor to bunks. 

I asked Eino about manage- 
ment problems, and he stressed 
herd health. Once a month the 
veterinarian checks the herd. 

; ees. C. 
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Masts. . 


(Continued from page 31) 


it: “When we started the program, 
we were really plastered. I had 
just bought a bunch of cows... 
actually what I bought was a 
bunch of trouble! We had to do 
a lot of treating. I didn’t keep 


track, but the cost of penicillin 


was tremendous. 
“Now we see a difference in 
production. Our cows have come 
up about 1,400 pounds of milk 
apiece since we’ve been on the 
program. Maybe it’s not all due 
to this program, but we think a 
good part of itis. If we’re going 
to shoot for higher production, 
and we are, we've got to control 
mastitis.” 


Here’s Why 


For those who like to check on 
the “why” as well as the “how,” 
consider the reasoning behind 
these two practices. 

1. The teat canal is an open 
door to infection. The teat dip 
removes the drop of milk which 
remains on the end of the teat 
after milking, and establishes a 
“chemical curtain” guarding the 
entrance to the udder. 

2. The mammary gland is 
unique at drying-off time. It in- 
volutes and absorbs any milk 
left in the udder. If antibiotics 
are introduced at this time, they 
have a better chance of contact- 
ing the site of infection. Then, of 
course, the antibiotic is not being 
removed by milking every 12 
hours...nor is it being diluted 


as often by milk. Besides, no. 


milk has to be discarded. 


More Pointers 


Professor Roger Natzke of Cor- 
nell’s Animal Science Depart- 
ment, who has been involved 
with this mastitis study, suggests 
a few things for a dairyman 
starting this program to keep in 
mind: 

1. Don’t expect overnight mir- 
acles. Most infections are removed 
during the dry period, so the most 
progress cannot be made until 
after all cows have been dry- 
treated. 


4- Lo be most efiective, both 
practices...teat dip and dry 
cow treatment... must be used. 

3. Never use an udder salve 
that contains phenol with a chlor- 
ine teat dip. The resulting odor 
and flavor could cause rejection 
of milk. 

4. For the first week or so after 
dipping is begun, some loose skin 
will slough off the teat ends. 
The chlorine dip will not cause. 
chapping, however, as long as 
the sodium hydroxide. content 
is less than .08 percent. 

Mastitis has plagued dairymen 
for as long as they have milked 
cows. A hundred and fifty years 
ago, animal scientists were study- 
ing how to control this disease. 
They haven’t been too success- 
ful; recent surveys show that the 
incidence of this disease today is 
just about the same as it was 30 
or 40 years ago. 

But now a program has come 
along that has demonstrated that 
it can do the job. True, the book 
is still open on mastitis. Much is 
still unknown. But with the evi- 
dence to date so compelling, can 
any dairyman fail to give it a 
trial? 

One last thing... the chlorine 
teat dip will bleach out clothes. 
So when your blue jeans are 
covered with white blotches, just 
tell your friends you’re trying to 
bridge the generation gap! 


BUILDING CATALOG 


A new 38-page catalog of 
galvanized steel roofing and sid- 
ing provides the most recent in- 
formation concerning weight 
tables, section properties and 
specifications. Galvanized and 
prepainted steels, as well as roof- 
ing and siding accessories, are 
featured. 

Copies of this catalog are 
available from Republic Steel 
Corporation, Advertising Divi- 
sion, 1441 Republic Building, 
P.O. Box 6778, Cleveland, Ohio 
44101. Ask for “Building with 
Republic Galvanized Steel Roof- 
ing and Siding,” Adv. 1961. 








Leadership of the New York State Association of County Agricultural 
Agents in 1970 includes: (seated left to right) Donald W. Hammond of - 
Onondaga County, president; William E. Worth, vice president, Chenango 
County; and Donald A. Thompson, secretary-treasurer, Rensselaer County. 
Hammond succeeds Russell G. Parker (seated right) of Livingston County. 

Directors of the Association and their home counties; are: (standing left 
to right) Kenneth V. Gardner, Schuyler; Richard L. Norton, Monroe; Hor- 
ace D. Wells, Suffolk; Cornelius F. Handy, Lewis; John L. Fendick, Wyo- 
ming; and Melvin D. Wrisley, Saratoga. 
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END HO-HUM VACATIONS | 


THE 110’ M.V. MT. HOPE MINI- 
CRUISER was especially designed 
and built for cruising on inland 
waterways. It features air-condi- 
tioned cabins, vista-view lounge, 
dining salon, refreshment bar, en- 
tertainment lounge and upper sun 
deck. 






iy 





ONLY 42 LUCKY VACATIONERS CAN 
ENJOY THIS UNIQUE 12 DAY INLAND 
WATERWAY MINI- CRUISE . 


Long Island Sound, sights of magnificent 
Manhattan from the Bay, the majestic Hudson, 
the Palisades, historic Erie Canal, Boldt Castle, 
the Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River, Lake 
Champlain — just a few of many highlights, 

To see the most, you'll travel daytimes only — 
tie up at nights. Interesting shore excursions LA oseag 4 
include two days of sightseeing in Montreal. LS zrie Cong)! 

A relaxed, informal way to travel — one low , 
price includes most everything, 

Space limited so rush your request now! 


Warren 
Rie 
() 


New vo 








Hey, Mate! Send me the free complete information 
brochure describing the Inland Waterway Circle 
Cruise and giving me all the details about the 
Mini-Cruiser. 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Department E-1 
60 Dedham Avenue, Needham, Mass. 02192 
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Name 
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City State Zig 25 














If you have one of 205 
different tractor models Arps 
custom-makes a loader for it! 


Next time you need a loader, think of Arps. 
We make loaders designed to fit 205 
different models of quality, medium 

and heavy duty tractors. it 






Arps loaders are powerful... 
versatile .. . with extra muscle 
where it matters. Lift cylinders, 
bucket controls and grapple 
attachments are hydraulically 
actuated by double-acting cylinders, made by Arps 
to our strict quality standards. 


For more information on the new Series VI loader 
for heavy duty jobs, or the Series I! and IV for 
smaller tractors, see your Arps dealer or write. 


Whatever your job... keep it moving with Arps. 


Arps’ new Series VI loader fits 
more than 35 models of tractors 
with up to 125 horsepower. 


ARPS CORPORATION 


(A CHROMALLOY AMERICAN SUBSIDIARY) 
NEW HOLSTEIN, WISCONSIN 53061 


“nee \3t 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 


UEBLERS INCORPORATED 


FRONT STREET, VERNON, NEW YORK 








HARRIS SEEDS 


For Yields You Can 
Really Brag About 


You'll hardly believe the way ;Gemini can produce 
for you—from early till the end of the season. An 
“all-female” hybrid, its yields of fine, slim, dark 
green fruit are amazing. 


rox FREE 1970 CATALOG 


84 pages of illustrations and straight-torward 
descriptions of the finest vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
19 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 
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GEMINI Hybrid Cucumber 


SPRAY IT ON...OR PAINT If ON 








waaugggg ©~YOU CAN'T BEAT ARM oo 
vor; BLU-KO a Cer 
ee Tarot vi ee We SS 
or ° e ° = ae ee 
Dozens of uses for all farm animals... Blu-Kote is FIGURES — 4 =e 
an antiseptic, protective wound dressing that com- 4 
bats both Fee psec bacteria and common fun- 
gus infections. Covers the wound with quick-drying, 
penetrating coating, dries up secretions, controls | 






secondary infection? 

Easy to aie paint it on or spray it on! Blu- 
Kote provides lasting antiseptic contact, promotes 
clean, rapid healing. Try it soon... 






a 
For many years, farm business management projects have 
been important features of Extension programs in New York 













NEW SPRAY CAN DAUBER BOTTLE Cinta El fy f ; f t 5 rat 1 
Top first aid treatment for Dauber works best for treat- ate. ere are sures rom a Series O years a -year intervals 
minor surface wounds, hard- ing Cow Pox sores you can drawn from summaries prepared by Professor C.A. Bratton of 
to-reach sores. Favorite con- reach with it. Application , ; 
tainer with hog, sheep and for Ringworm around eyes the New York State College of Agriculture. These farmers don’t 
cattle ranchers . . . con- and face of dairy animals 5 
venient to carty in saddle or is better controlled with represent the average for the state, but they are practical farm 
Lannie aber aplication, Booth a. S00 ab ateslats cor operators from various parts of the state who voluntarily par- 






oz. spray can. . . $1.29 at mailed postpaid. 
dealers or mailed postpaid. 


H. W. NAYLOR CO. e MORRIS 9, N.Y. 
----“"Mail This Money Saving Coupon™-"~~--~~"7 SELECTED FARM BUSINESS SUMMARY FACTORS 


New York Dairy Farms, Selected Years, 1958-1968 
100 GLADIOLUS BULBS 


ticipated in the project. 




































. i 
‘ ! Year 
: MICHIGAN NURSERY GROWN... .only $ 
: Mail coupon before May 15 and get 100 GLADIOLUS BULBS i Item 1958 1963 1968 
: es pie Denny, a pe ee eee were ere pee, ene soil — z Sia Bia as, - 
ichigan. Are mixed in nn ; : a 
‘ purnlol: white, orimeory violet, multicolor, ste., a Svaitoble: These bulbs ; Number of farms 559 468 568 
a cao On aain goer cee en ee eee ee 
. r ares : : 
' Senet fpeawsitat aladiolnn colors eae after ven Ay bull pot dion cue : Financial Summary 
s years replegel free, Mail ooaron no 0 ext thy wonderful Pauesio | — Average capital invested $45,062 $55,304 $107,854 
10 days for purchase price refund. : Total farm receipts 271,542 $23,891 $53,247 
0 100 GLADS $1.00 O 200 for $1.94 oO ere ee Labor income per operator $3,817 $3,492 $8,724 
y INUAIMUBT i Siicrcctane tecabalotaus oral stayoiare ie iste wie Wibtace ers Brrepectiear ct Si f * 
ATHOREGS 22 ue yeasc os wi SSA do ds CCN praktacpises Oe BUSINESS 
: ji CLEVE sc Soares STATE) vase ZS weshin post: t Number of cows 33 39 58 
' age paid. 1 . 
tw FOR SPRING PLANTING || DUTCH BULB IMPORTERS—Dept. GX-1400-Grand Rapids, Mich.49502_-—~.! Pounds of milk sold 310,900 427,000 715,200 
Man equivalent 1.8 Lf 7a 
Rates of Production 
Peale Scat) Milk sold per cow 9,420 10,950 12,300 
Ld Sig in. gia 4 ak Tons hay per acre 25 Bus 2.8 
elec heen? Tons corn silage per acre 10 12 14 
ae Labor Efficiency 
Cows per man 18 23 28 
Pounds milk sold per man 172,700 251,200 340,600 
bal ted ed cba ae Cost Control Factors 
Citadel 36 INCH MODERN ELECTRIC : 3 
Peer! RANGE WITH BUILT-IN COAL- Machinery cost per cow $109 $108 $15] 
ee WOOD OR OIL KITCHEN Machinery cost per cwt. milk $1.16 $99 $1.22 | 
Og Rare ae ae HEATER AND FULL-WIDTH Feed bought per cow $109 $150 $163 
MONARCH RANGE COMPANY, 6330 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. UTILITY DRAWER Feed bought per cwt. milk $1.29 $1.37 % 1.32 
= % Feed is of milk receipts 28% 32% 244 
Capital Efficiency 
Total investment per man $25,839 $33,258 $53,302 
Total investment per cow $1,409 $1,450 $1,930 
Machinery investment per cow _ $292 $304 $435 
Total investment/cwt. milk $15 $13 $16 
ee caer aa arenes | Other 
Corostone Silo Co., Inc. i Acres corn silage 14 14 4| 
ak cu Es aero Ore MY Stee ca) Acres hay and hay crop silage 76 Rd uo 90 
end me folders about c 
CiCorostone Silo MGrange Silo OSilo Unloaders 4 Total acres in crops per cow Soe. ak 2.7 
Namie oe cetera St Rag ied Ot Lime and fertilizer expense 
Kea \ per crop acre $7 $8 $11] 
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lf you are receiving two copies of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, : 
won’t you please let us how: 7% The Song of the Lazy Farmer 


Just cut the mailing label from each magazine and attach 
them below. Check the correct label. 
lf neither label is correct, attach both labels, then use the 
space provided below for corrections. 
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clear and bright I look at them for 


PLACE CORRECT LABEL HERE / should go; I check the seeds my wife 


should buy so I can eat good next | 
July, and tell her how to make stuff | 
look just like it’s pictured in the book. 
What thanks do you suppose ! | 
get for getting garden plans all set’ 
I might as well have saved my toil 
because Mirandy starts to boil; she 
pokes her finger in my face and | 
screams that I can just go chase my- | 
self around the barn ’cause she won't 
hoe a single beet for me. She says if 
I like turnip greens or fancy peas_ 
b. - : and stringless beans, then I can plant 
Noe Sa my own fool seeds and fuss B sclt 
ye : _ about the weeds. Oh, well, I guess | 
This time of year, each daily mail that it don’t pay to grow a garden 
City _ State Zip brings advertising by the bale de- anyway; no sense in making all those 
Spree a ane i i ee ae scribing seeds you ought to sow to plans as long as stuffs so cheap in 
MAIL TO: AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (Address Corrections) make a better garden grow. The cans. 


BOX 516 . ITHACA, NEW YORK 14850 American Agriculturist, March, 1970. 
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PLACE WRONG LABEL HERE 





Or, send my copy as follows: 








Address or Box 





Getting Two Copies 
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The newest piece of harvest 
equipment is a machine to pick 
peaches. Those attending the 
last Horticultural Society meet- 
ing in Atlantic City saw pictures 
of such a machine, developed in 
South Carolina. - 


It not only picks the fruit at 


the rate of a tree a minute, but 
85 percent of the marketable 
fruit comes through with no in- 
jury or bruises that will detract 
from its shipping and market 
qualities. 

The machine straddles the 
row; when placed over and 
around the tree, foam rubber 
tables come together under the 
limbs and then shakers separate 
the fruit from the limbs. This is 
a once-over operation and might 
not please growers who do spot 
picking in two or more opera- 
tions. : 

If it is a matter of getting the 
crop harvested, here is a type of 
machine that may be in your 
orchard during the next few 
years. 


DIRECT SEEDING ~ 


Tomato growers who have been 
experimenting with direct seed- 
ing in place of buying southern 
plants will be interested in a 
disposable type of plastic now on 
the market. 


The seed is sown in much the’ 


same manner as corn or beans. 
At the same time, the seed is 
covered with a_plastic-covered 
paper. 

The paper-like material comes 
with holes every 6 to 12 inches 
apart. When the seeds germinate, 
there will be those at appropriate 
intervals that will come through 
the two-inch holes in the paper. 

The paper being black, the 
weeds and tomato seeds under- 
neath do not grow. The material 
breaks down in 150-175. days, 
and can be incorporated into 
the soil. Tests conducted in 1969 
showed a substantial increase in 
yields, as compared to direct- 
seeded plots where the material 
was not used. 


HIGH EGG PRICES 


The high egg prices at the 

start of 1970 have caused many 
a poultryman to consider ex- 
pansion. 
_ A New Jersey poultry special- 
ist in egg production and mar- 
keting makes these comments, 
based on the views of producers: 
_ 1. There will be some expan- 
sion in the poultry industry in 
1970. 

2. Egg prices will be relatively 
higher during the spring months 
than for the same period in 1969. 

3. The 1970 spring pullets will 
not be in production for six or 
more months, and prices should 
American Agriculturist, March, 1970 
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PEACH PICKER 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


remain firm during that period. 

4. As long as beef prices re- 
main up, eggs should be in good 
demand. There is little likeli- 
hood that beef supplies will in- 
crease for many months. 

5. The limited imports of eggs 
will have little influence on the 
fresh egg market. 

6. With egg-breaking demand 
likely to continue strong, due to 


been developed. 


... In Funk’s-G “Hot Line” Hybrids 


Funk’s G-Hybrids have been setting new 
standards of performance all over the country. No 
wonder many corn growers refer to them as the 
**Hot line leaders for 1970.’’ They have been espe- 
cially bred for your growing conditions. ..extensively 
field tested and have proved their ability to make the 
most of every bit of available moisture and fertility. 


At Hoffman, we’re constantly on the alert for new 
and better varieties that will increaseyields. As new 
advances are checked out, and have proved their value, 
they are passed along to customers. Write for a copy of 


...In Higher-Yielding Forage Crops 


Hoffman Leadership in high yield forage crops 
was dramatically demonstrated with two new intro- 
ductions in 1969—Promor Alfalfa and Funk’s 78F. 
One an exciting new hay variety, the latter a marked 
improvement in Sorghum-Sudangrass hybrids. This 
year a new alfalfa-orchardgrass combination has been 
added to the line-up of Hoffman Formulas. Also 
Formula 69 Brand Timothy and Formula 70 Brand 
Red Clover . . . new multi-variety blends. . 


Tene depletion of supplies, this 


will be a firming factor in the 
market for months to come. 

7. The present tight egg mar- 
kets have been due to about a 
3-percent reduction in laying 
flocks. 

8. The unanswered question, 
“Would a 5-percent increase in 
pullet production again result 
in 30-cent eggs?” 


HEAT BLOCKS 


Heat blocks are being used to 
prevent frost damage in peach 
orchards. They are particularly 
valuable in orchard low spots, or 
where they are protected by 
wooded areas. Tests show that 
temperatures may be raised by 
six degrees at five feet from the 


. have 


our 1970 catalog, or see your Hoffman Seed Man. 





A.H. HOFFMAN SEEDS, INC. 


LOCATED 


LANDISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 17538 





See 





IN THE HEART OF LANCASTER COUNTY 


ALFALFA - CLOVER - FORAGE - HAY - PASTURE + FUNK’S G-HYBRIDS 


Where New 
Things Are 
Happening! 





ground, by two degrees at eight 
feet, and one degree at 15 feet. 


- 


PLASTICS IN 1970 


The use of plastic covering to 
enhance the growth of vege- 
table crops in New Jersey will 
reach several thousand acres in 
1970. This is the prediction of 
Dr. B. L. Pollack, vegetable Ex- 
tension specialist at the agricul- 
tural college. 

Plastics on ground that has 
been treated with a soil fumigant 
...and on land covered for bet- 
ter weed control . . . have resulted 
in yield increases of 300 to 500 
percent on melons, cucumbers, 
peppers and eggplants. Sweet 
corn comes to market at least 

(Continued on page 38) . 
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- “non-skid” 
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More dairymen are spreading our Barn Calcite — 


most everybody calls it ‘non-skid’ — 
because it really takes hold... 


weather... 


on their barn floors and runways 
keeps their cows on firm footing even in wet 
helps them produce all the milk that’s bred into them. Lime Crest 


Barn Calcite also keeps floors white and clean looking so much longer . . . it’s 
economical, easy to use, and makes better fertilizer, too. 
Your feed or farm supply dealer is the man to call. If he’s out of “non-skid” 


right now, send us his name... 





BARN CALCITE 


we'll make every effort to see that he’s supplied. 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 


LOcKWOOD- | INNES ES aidices: 
The PULLER-CUTTER with independent floating 
vine dividers and stay-in-the-ground knife action! 


Something really good has come out of Innes joining the Lockwood Corporation 
at Gering, Nebraska—the advanced design Puller-Cutter with independent ideas. 


Exclusive Parallel 

Mount Design 

The Cutting Knives are push- 
type parallel mounted to keep 
them in the ground —at prop- 
er cutting depth. The Vine Di- 
viders are independently 
parallel mounted to float over 
the ground—gently separate 
vines for improved cutting. 


Exclusive Undercar- 
riage Drawbar Push 
The special designed 
Lockwood-innes draw- 
bar linkage transfers 
push from the drawbar 
directly to the puller- 
cutter — lets unit float 
with the terrain with 
constant power. 


Front or Midmount Models 
Provides easy, quick mount- 
ing and detaching. The Lock- 
wood-innes Puller-Cutter is 
designed for “on-the-spot” 
quick modification to fit most 


larger two-wheel tractors. - 


Easily adjusted for row widths 
from 22” to 40”. 2 to 8 row 
models available. 


Model 570 Windrower gathers beans gently, easily 


Double cam, side delivery conveyor team with 








Please send 








information on: 
C] puller-cutter 
L] windrowers 
Nim se oe 
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NAME 


rubberset fingers to gently pick up and gather 
4 rows of beans into free, clean, beans-up win- 
drows for faster, cleaner harvesting. 

e eliminates dirt and stones 

e eliminates hand labor 

e reduces weather losses 

¢ holds dockage to a minimum 


LOCKWOOD Corporation, Dept. AA-3, Gering, Nebraska 69341 
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Kilby Gtr os, 
(Continued from page 37) 


two weeks earlier than can be 
expected by the normal methods 
of planting. 

The plastic increases the tem- 
perature in the soil, which in 
turn speeds up germination as 
compared to the same _ seed 
planted in the open. 


CHALLENGE FEEDING 


The challenge system of feed- 
ing high-producing dairy cows is 
gaining in popularity. Dairymen 
with milking parlors have found 
that the 6-to-8 minutes in the 
milking parlor is not sufficient for 
the cow to eat enough concen- 
trates to do her best in milk pro- 
duction. 

To get the cows to eat the 
amount of grain they need for 
maximum production, the herd 
is divided into two groups. The 
high producers are fed separately 
with grain to meet their milk 
production needs. 

Dairymen are finding that 
good cows produce one-half of 
their annual milk in the first 120 
days of lactation, and need grain 
feeding closely correlated to their 
milk production level. 


POULTRY MANURE 


Poultry manure is a valuable 
source of plant food when applied 
to field crops, says Dr. Roy Flan- 
nery, soils specialist at the New 
Jersey College of Agriculture and 
Environmental Science. The an- 
nual output of 3,600 tons from a 
100,000-bird flock has a plant- 
food value of $15,000 at current 
commercial fertilizer prices. 


LABOR 


The farm labor supply for all 
types of farming shows little pros- 
pect of improving. While dairy 
and poultry farms have a chron- 


ically tight labor supply, the fruit: 


and vegetable growers are fac- 
ing the problem of sharply re- 
duced labor SPE from Puerto 
Rico. 

The Garden State’s bargain- 
ing committee, working on a con- 
tract with the Puerto Rican De- 
partment of Labor, has been told 
that there will probably be a de- 
cline of 1,000 in the number of 
workers coming into the North- 
east in 1970. 

If acreage and production for 
1970 is on a par with recent 
years, the day-haul of commuters 


Amos Kirby, center, 
is flanked by W. H. 
Hayes (left), vice 
president of Farm 
Credit Bank of 
Springfield, and New 
Jersey Secretary of 
Agriculture Phil 
Alampi. = Occasion 
was the presentation 
of Agricultural Coun- 
selor Award to Amos. 





from nearby cities will become a | 
greater factor. The employment 
of Mexican - Americans from 
‘Texas remains uncertain. 


ELECTRICITY COSTS 


The agricultural engineering 


department at Rutgers has col- 


lected data on a 30,000-bird 
poultry unit, and come up with 
an electricity cost of 8.27 cents 
per bird per year. 

At this unit, the total electric 
cost was $2,482 per year, or about 
$50 per week. Where else could 
one secure a worker to operate 
lights, fans, refrigeration, water 
pumps, egg collection, 88 wash- 
ing, and manure removal . . . for 


$50 a week? 


COW CALENDAR 


Many dairymen are following 
a dairy cow calendar in their 
breeding and milk programs. 
Tests have shown that a 12- 
month calving interval and a 
six-to-eight-week dry period are 
ideal for maximum milk produc- 
tion. This allows a 305-day lacta- 
tion period. 

To achieve this, the cow must 
be safely in calf by 90 days after 
calving. A calf per cow per year 
may be difficult to achieve, but 
it is an ideal goal. 

Few cows have the ability to 
maintain a profitable level of 
production beyond 10 or 11 
months of lactation. There is no 
evidence that dry periods longer 
than 60 days are beneficial. 

Studies show that it costs a 
dairyman about,70 cents a cow 
per day for delays beyond 12 
months in calving. A delay of one 
month means that the dairyman 
is losing about $20 per month . 
on a 50-cow herd, the loss is 
about $1,000 per year. 


Editor’s note — Amos Kirby has 
been receiving awards at a phe- 
nomenal rate in recent months! 
The latest was from the: New 
Jersey State Horticultural So- 
ciety, and the Vegetable Growers 
Association of New Jersey. It 
said, in part, “Amos Kirby, agri- 
cultural editor, you have won 
the respect and confidence of all 
who know you and work with 
you.” 

He has also received the 1970 
Agricultural Counselor Award 


from the New Jersey Farm Credit 
Service. 

We at American Agriculturist 
add our congratulations! — 
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_ THE FLIES THAT SPIN 


THOSE flies congregating 
around windows, on porches, and 
on the south sides of buildings 
during warm spells aren’t com- 
mon ~ house flies, but rather are 
cluster flies. 

The cluster fly is related to the 
blow fly and flesh fly, of the fam- 
ily Calliphoridae. Although they 
resemble house flies, they are not 
even considered first cousins in 
the insect world. Cluster flies 
present no health hazard. 

As soon as cool weather ap- 
proaches, cluster flies seek out 
protected places in which to hi- 
bernate. They squeeze through 


*Extension Entomologist, 
University of Vermont 


~ NJHA WINNERS 


Outstanding achievement in 
various projects of the National 
Junior Horticultural Association 
has brought recognition to 
several young members in the 
Northeast. 

In the area of experimental 
horticulture, national winner was 
Sigismund J. Wysolmerski of 
Rutland, Vermont, for his proj- 


ect entitled, “Specific Factors 
Influencing the Growth of 
Plants.” State awards went to 


Frank Becker of McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania, and to Patricia 
and Cindy Holman of. Brook- 
field, Vermont. 

In the senior section of the 
canning crops contest, national 
honors went to Howard J. Hem- 
minger of Geneva, New York. 
Regional winner in the junior 
section was James R. Sheppard, 
Jr, of Clifton Springs, New 
York, and processing winner was 
Steven J. Dubois of Elmer, New 
Jersey. 

Among those recognized for 
achievement and leadership was 
Neil A. Morton of East Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts, who won 
the top honors division award. 

The 4-H team which won the 
judging, grading and informa- 
tion contest plaque given by the 
National 4-H Service Committee 
came from Massachusetts .. 
Earl Lahna of Westboro, George 
Roaf of Danvers, and Margaret 
Delano of Acton. Another high- 
scoring team was from New Jer- 
sey, consisting of Betty Seme, 
and Betty and Marilyn Johnson, 
all from Warren. 

Two young people from Ver- 
mont were fresh market section 
regional winners. They were 
Alma Illsley of Randolph, and 
Howard A. Gassett of Brattle- 
boro. 

In officer elections, Lynn 
Wakefield of Randolph, Ver- 
mont, was elected president for 
the year 1970; Neil Morton was 
elected a director. 
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by Dr. G. R. Nielsen* 


tiny cracks around windows, 
under clapboards and similar 
spots to enter buildings. Ordinary 
precautions effective against 
houseflies will not keep out the 
cluster flies. 


In Partitions 


Once inside, they congregate 
in partitions, then in winter make 
their way into heated rooms. 
Thinking spring has arrived, they 


are attracted to the lights at 


night and fly erratically around 
them. When air is chilly, they 
gather in clusters, thus getting 
their name. They may persist in 


Building... 


s 
> 


For immediate attention, sound advice, 
personalized service and tailor-made 
terms, your own credit service, with its 
~ Land Bank and Production Credit 
programs, does it best. For all your 
personal and farming 
... your best credit comes from’Farm 


financial needs... 


5 


Dependable 


oy ma) Your OWN 
| Farm Credit 
comme” = Service 


~ homes until late in spring. 

The adults do not feed or lay 
eggs during fall, winter and 
spring, but are only seeking out 
areas for hibernation. Many 
cluster flies die in the partitions, 
providing food for larder beetle 
larvae. 

Residual sprays will reduce the 
number of flies entering the 
house. Apply the sprays under 
the eaves, around windows, and 
to other areas where the flies con- 
gregate. Use approximately one 
gallon of diluted spray per 1,000 
square feet, spraying thoroughly, 
but not to the point of runoff. 

Permanent prevention of clus- 
ter fly invasion can be achieved 
best by caulking all crevices and 
cracks on outside walls, particu- 


Credit 
for 


Credit Service. 


larly those with southern Of. 
sunny exposures. 

Inside the home, daily use of 
a household aerosol containing 
activated pyrethrins will kill all 
flies on contact. A vacuum cleaner 
can then be used to pick up all 
dead and stunned flies. Use cau- 
tion when you use pyrethrin 
sprays near aquariums, expecially 
tropical fish tanks. 

In attics and crawl spaces, or 
closed camps where flies might 
congregate, DDVP (Vapona) 
resin strips work effectively. Al- 
ways read the label and follow 
directions when using any kind of 
insecticide. 

Most state colleges of agricul- 
ture have publications on “‘clus- 
ter flies” available. 















starts at your own Farm Credit 
Service .. 
credit system for you and for 
all farmers financing new 
building. It’s your best credit 
for everything. 


. the number one 















































Offering Land Bank and Production Credit Loans 
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Qa 
with Durable, Long-Lasting 


e@ Recommended by large growers 
and governmental agencies. 

® Light-weight, easy to install, 
will last for years of normal use. 

e Cannot rot, mildew; does not absorb 
water — won't Sag. 

@ Sun, moisture pass through; birds 
locked out. 


USE TORON IN THE FALL! spread Toron under 
trees, gather and remove leaves easily, quickly! 
Write for samples and free brochure 
J. A. CISSEL CO. INC. 
Dept. AA-370 
P.O. Box 774, Freehold, N.J. 07728 
*TORON is a trade mark of the J.A. Cissel Co., Inc. 












Here’s the 


FEED CART 


built to last... 






oO 


It really lasts because worn out sides 
that usually spell finish to the ordinary 
cart are very easily and economically 
replaced on the Tuscarora cart. Besides 
this exclusive feature, ball bearing 
wheels make it easy to roll and ma- 
neuver; the chassis is full support, all 
welded: it has full 16 bushel capacity, 
and a narrow 24” width. This rugged 
cart will give you years and years of 
service. Check on this long-lasting cart 
today . . . Shipped assembled, ready 
to roll. 


TUSCARORA ELECTRIC MFG. CO., INC. 
TE-65 Tunkhannock, Pa. 18657 


Here’s The Way 
To Curb A Rupture 


Successful Truss That Anyone 
Can Use on Any Reducible 
Rupture, Large or Small 





If you must wear a Truss for Rup- 
ture, don’t miss this. A Post Card, with 
name and address, will get you FREE, 
and without obligation, the complete, 
modernized Collings Plan of Reducible 
Rupture Control. Now in daily use by 
thousands who say they never dreamed 
possible such secure, dependable and 
comfortable rupture protection. Safely 
blocks rupture opening, prevents escape, 
without need of harsh, gouging pad 
pressure. Regardless of how long rup- 
tured, size, occupation, or trusses you 
have worn. TRY THIS, and send your 
Post Card today to Capt. W. A. Col- 
lings, Inc.. 5 Bond St. Adams, N. Y. 
Dept. 726G 


AR TO CT a 


IRRIGATE-DRAIN-SPRAY-CIRCULATE. All-metal, 
rust-proof,Type XB. Stainless shaft. Use 1%4 HP 
or larger. 1 HP 1,200 GPH 60’ high or 3,000 
| GPH 25’ well. 5, 200 GPH max. 11/4/"i in; 1” ‘out. 
Lo Belt or direct drive... $12.95 
Mis P won’t rust or clog. Bronze brng. 






=e 2,400 GPH. 1” in; 34” out ...$8.95 






Postpaid cash with order 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


LABAWCO, Box 11 , Belle Mead, N. J. 08502 
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— Bien 
Bite — 


by, Robert Clingan 


INVESTING THE ORDINARY 
WITH MEANING 


Trying to place his finger on 
the uniqueness of the religion of 
the Jew in his study of the peo- 
ples of the world, Dr. Huston 
Smith says, “What lifted the 
Jews from obscurity to perma- 
nent religious greatness was their 
passion for meaning.” 

This passion for meaning that 
has become the heritage of us all 
is reflected in our hymnals, our 
scripture readings, and the in- 
sights our pastors share with 
their congregations on Sunday 
morning. 

The real challenge comes in 
the workaday world... where 
Sroutine, “get the job: done,” 
and the irritating and. annoying 
requirements that are a part of 
every man’s vocation . . . even his 
highest calling... begin to get 
to a person. In the midst of liv- 
ing out one’s life, and meeting 
all of its demands, how does one 
keep alive and satisfied this 
hunger for meaning? 


Goal 


One important step is to keep 
in mind the total venture, the 
goal sought, the purpose served 
by the task required. There is a 
story of a factory that produced 
beautiful ceramic products from 
simple steps performed by the 
hands of many people. The em- 
ployer always kept on display 
some of the beautiful work done, 
so that employees could see what 
they had helped to make, and 
take satisfaction in the simple 
tasks they had been assigned. 

The mother can delight in the 
development of her child, and 
the love response she gets back 
lightens all her tasks. The farmer 
can visualize the harvest and 
what it means to him, or the 
steady improvement of his herd 
and the enrichment of his soil, 


instead of the impoverishment of- 


his acres. An entire family can 
take pride in the community that 
is much more because they have 
been in it and are doing their 
part to make it a better place in 
which to live. 


The Focus 


The focus of objective and 
goal, and its effect upon one’s 
feeling for his work, tells its own 
story in the ancient tale of three 
men engaged in pounding stone. 
Each was asked what he was 
doing. The first man answered, 
‘Pounding rock, can’t you see?”’ 
The second answered, “Earning 
money for my family”... which 
was a worthy objective. The third 
said, “I am helping to build a 
cathedral!” He alone had the 
vision of the meaning of his work; 
it must have made a difference 
in what he did, as well as how 
he did it. 


Central to the story of the 
people of Israel in the Bible is 
the saga of Abraham. He went 
forth, the scriptures tell us, seek- 
ing a city without foundation 
whose builder and maker is God. 
Somehow, the larger vision makes 
the commonplace uncommon, 
makes the trivial . . . but neces- 
Sary...important, and enables 
us to see all of life in perspective. 
This is what it means to live as 
people of vision. This is part of 
what our religious faith and our 
religious institutions are for . 
to give perspective and vision of 
ourselves and our lives as we try 
to live them each day. 





RETIRED FARMER 


My time has come to pause, and think, 
and dream, 

And write some truths of life if such could 
be; 

Or just to linger by the flowing brook, 

And find my rapture in a greenwood tree. 


Let sowers sow and reapers reap while | 

Review my own strong labor of the past. 

This Day is mine; life lays its plan that 
way... 

The first sweet draught no sweeter than 
the last. 


The Spring no less divine than it has been; 

The summer's heart as kindly as before, 

While Autumn shows no fading of her 
gown, 

Nor Winter missing jewels from her store. 


We pass to younger hands the toil of earth 

While duties change, and seasons come 
and go. 

The passion now of day and night is one 

With quiet sense of time’s eternal flow. 


The fruitful sky once tended o'er my fields 

Where clovers grew, and lowly cattle 
grazed; 

Now on the thirsty mind a shower falls, 

And still keeps fresh the goodness of my 
days. zs 


Who once has been a tiller of the soil, 

Whose days have gladly weathered sun 
and rain, 

Looks on the scene from philosophic 
heights, 

And lives the sweets of husbandry again. 


The fairest garden underneath the sun, 

Where earthly paradise once found its 
name, 

Is this old meadow sloping to the hill, 

That treats the heart of boy and man the 
same. 


Here once the hayfield, now the field of 
thought, 

Where slower-paced but feet of love still 
roam, 

| yet can know the same divine content 

That all men feel when they are truly 
home. 


| follow paths along the grassy bank 

Worn smooth where countless fishermen 
have trod. 

We each from golden leisure make our cast 

For something they call trout and | call 


God. 


What mortal wish could place a richer 
crown 

Upon these hills and valleys of my view? 

So is the question asked of honest men, 

What better world than this to travel 
through? 


Oh, village friend, beyond the purple hills 
There may be lands more beautiful to see, 
But here within the border of a town 

Are joys and beauty quite enough for me. 


The days will pass as days are wont to do, 

But time still nods for me to bless the hand 

That filled this earthen urn with living 
dreams, 

And let me be a keeper of the land. 


May all the fields that | have wandered in 
Yield up their fragrance, song, and golden 
grain 
For those who wait ‘til we shall step aside. 
To read their script, and act the scene 
again. 
Edwin R. Rice 


So easy to handle 


Ade eC CeC Mb med 
Just ONE HAND! 


» Tiller users, for heaven’s Sake, 
please don’t buy nor put up 
any longer with any other | 

make of Tiller without 

giving yourself a chance 
h to find out about our 
ae, Wonderfully different & 
K better kind of Tillers 

l =" — with POWER DRIVEN 
WHEELS and with tines 

No Wheelmarks! in the REAR instead of 


; No Struggle! the FRONT! 


Please let us send you complete details, prices, 
OFF-SEASON SAVINGS, etc. Ask for FREE BOOK- 
LET. Clip this ad and write now to — | 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers, Dept. 2713 
102nd St. & Sth Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12182 _ 
am ee ee ee = 


eeoucece RUPTURE | 
AGONY Removed 


Core ini € OS : 
YOU ora 


WHEN you slip into a 
low-cost, contour-designed 
Brooks Patented Air Cush- 
ion Appliance! Your re- 
ducible rupture will be held 
in securely yet gently—-or * : 
the trial costs you nothing! This invention 
has made millions of sufferers happy. You 

can enjoy heavenly comfort night and day at 
work and play—or the Appliance costs you 
NOTHING. Isn’t this worth a no-risk trial by 
you? If interested, write for free facts now. 
Brooks Co., 301-H State St., Marshall, Mich. 49068 


!! WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS !! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 
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Coveralls 
Shopcoats White & Colors—36-46 .. 
Matching pants S shirts 

Fant OHLY See: 1:25 












Heavy twill pants—30-42 ~.. 
Heavy twill shirts dark colors 
Lined twill jackets—36-42 .. 
Unlined twill jackets—36-46 2.00 
Short counter jackets. 

: all sizes 
LADIES SMOCKS—S-M-L- 
Add 90¢ for postage and handling, 
No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors—Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 3% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 


LEAKY TEATS! 


Leaky Teats may spread 
mastitis. Dr. Naylor’s Stop- 
A-Leak stops leakers by 
constricting round muscle 
at end of teat. Used by par- 
ticular dairymen for 30 
years. 

If dealer does not carry, 
send $1.25 for two ounce 
bottle, postpaid. Dept. SF 
H. W. Naylor Co., Morris, N.Y. 13808 


20.73. 
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FREE BROCHURE 
= and Evergreen 


Dr: 
iy 



















Plant . for windbreaks, 
boundary markers, Christ- 
mas trees. Quick growing, 
even on poor soil. Hardy 
3 year old Transplants, 
3 to 6 inches tall. 
20 for $3: ppd.* 
(*West of Miss. river or south 


| ion ide. of N.C., Tenn., ‘add 50c per 
oelert dG offer.) Order Now! Shipped 


Write today. postpaid at planting time. 


Western Maine Forest Nursery Co. 
Dept. AA39-F Fryeburg, Maine 04037 


NEW FALSE fd 
Vee ed 


Wo Impression — Satisfaction Guaranteed 
We will transform your old, 
eracked or chipped plate into a 
beautiful new, ite tweight DuPont 
“Beauty Pink’’ Plastic Plate... us- 
ing yourownteeth. Complete work 
done in 24 hours or less! No impression 
needed under our scientific False Plate 
Method. Money back guar. Our 16th year. 


Send No Money! [34% enjoy Tite 

for fcll details and safety shipping bo: 
WEST DENTAL LABORATORIES, DEPT. W-75 

3816 WEST LAWRENCE AVENUE — CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60625 


Blueberry Plants 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


CERTIFIED @® ALL POPULAR VARIETIES 
SPECIAL $8.98 RETAIL OFFER 
One dozen large assorted 2 year plants 
Early Midseason & Late Varieties 


GALLETTA BROS. - BLUEBERRY FARMS 
475 S. Chew Road Hammonton, N.J. 
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WRITE US TODAY 
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ROLL- AL C 





Eliminates 


STONE DAMAGE 


When you roll your fields with a 
Roll-All you will have a smooth, 
trouble-free surface—no clods or 
stones to dull knives and damage 
machinery. Rolled fields mean 
faster and more efficient use of 
machinery with less wear and 
breakage. 


FOR INFORMATION CONTACT 


Tractor Land Roller Co. 
Montrose, Pa. Phone 717 869-4881 


96.2% 





UNADILLA SILOS / 


It’s a’ fact! Almost all of our \; 
customers order their Unadilla\ 
Silos Factory Creosote Treated*. 
They know this special vacuum 
pressure creosote treatment is a 
wise investment. Wood is a fine, 
natural insulative material AND 


. 
hy 
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Book 
a 


\\ 
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it is 100% acid-proof. These two 
features alone make Unadilla 
lock-dowelled wood stave Silos 
a blue-chip investment. FCT 
adds extra years of dependable, 
maintenance-free service. Buy 
right the first time... Buy 
Unadilla! Send for free catalog. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Box B-30 ¢ Unadilla, N.Y. 


Also wood glue laminated barn rafters 
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UNADILLA SILO 
5-T-R-E-T-C-H 


Your Present Acres 
Into More Profit 


The Ribstone® Way 
More Beef—More 
Milk per Acre 
Haylage & Silage in Ribstone 
Silos will produce extra feed 
value—release pasture & hay- 
ground for more profitable use. 






eee 





Silos Write for FREE Ribstone Facts Today 








Unloaders ; | 
| Complete Ribstone Silo Co. of N. Y. | 
| Systems Red Creek, New York | 

| 
Neirnng ar re cae, | 
| Address ! 
| City State | 
| 





[| UFarmer C]Student Cl Beef C)paiy | 
BESTLAN 


ROCK PICKERS! 












8 MODELS IN WORLD-WIDE USE ! 
MODEL 876 


8’ SWATH SERS 
HIGH UNLOAD So 


Wide Swath clears fields fast; 4,000 pound 
hopper unloads into truck;4 wheels and tires. 
‘Write VIEL MEG. CO... 


BOX 632, BILLINGS, MONTANA 59103 
PHONE 406/252.6808 
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LEAD FEEDING ... the practice of starting 2-3 


MOLDY CORN can be toxic to farm animals 


HEAT DETECTION among dairy cattle is major problem = amr) @®@ 


OUTDOOR METAL FEED BINS can get wet inside from 


2 cents per dozen more than large white eggs ... 









~ goon be a practice officially not recommended. 





Sabre helps you 
to cut down the 
cost of cutting | 


Doll G id 
MOST NORTHEASTERN SUGAR BEET growers have been 
subjected to long delay in connection with sugar- 
company payments supposed to have been made in 
December of 1969. Federal sugar subsidy payments 


have been made to growers, however. Sugar beet 
industry of the region faces an uncertain future. 





weeks before freshening to move toward high levels 
of grain feeding ... is being questioned by some 
feeding specialists. Challenge feeding after 
freshening ... moving grain levels up steadily as 
long as the cow responds with more milk ... ap- 
pears to meet with wider acceptance among the : 

experts than does lead feeding. ae this tough, low cost 
all ‘round saw chain for 
FEED GRAIN PROGRAM signup deadline is March 20. felling, limbing, prunin 
Minimum acreage diversion required for participa- 
tion is 20 percent of farm's base acreage; 


maximum diversion continues at 50 percent. 


ot 





especially sheep or horses. Test feed moldy corn 
for two weeks on a few animals before feeding it 
to an entire group of animals. Three parts good 
corn to one part moldy corn is recommendation for 
using up "gray corn" ... and make the transition 
to such a mixture gradual. 

If possible, feed moldy corn to market ani- 
mals (fattening peef cattle or hogs), rather than 
breeding animals. 


use it on any chain saw 


Sabre is the saw chain used by professional woodcutters 
who want a tough, fast-cutting chain at low cost, It is an 
excellent, general-purpose chain for cutting any type of 
wood, any diameter, in any weather. Sabre means better 
value in a saw chain because it is built for long service 
with low maintenance. It is the only saw chain with a 
no-time-limit guarantee! 


SABRE ACCESSORIES 
FOR ALL CHAIN SAWS 


ee 








on many farms. Here are some pointers from 
Professor William Hansel of Cornell: Check cows 
for heat twice a day. In free-stall setups, crowd 
animals together at least once a day, stimulating 
the evidence of heat. Keep and use heat expec- 
tancy charts. Watch for blood on tail ... heat is 
then two days past. Consider offering employees 

a dollar for every cow they detect in heat. 


GUIDE BARS « SPROCKETS * WEDGES 
FILES AND FILING ACCESSORIES 


Write for complete literature about Sabre Saw Chain and 
accessories for your saw: 


SABRE SAW CHAIN INC. 
840 Seneca Street, Lewiston, N.Y., 14092 
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Name _ 
Address 





Dealer 


condensation ... particularly when cold mornings 
are followed by warm daytime temperatures, and 
then cold evenings. Condensation causes mold, in 
turn depressing feed consumption. Empty bins 
completely, and clean them on regular schedule. 





Dealer Address 
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Ruptured Men 
Get $4.95 Gift 


LARGE BROWN EGGS sold on the Boston market for : : 
for Trying This 





in both 1968 and 1969. Difference in favor of 
brown eggs varied by months both years, but 
averaged at 2 cents per dozen. 


THE SLOW MOVING VEHICLE emblem (SMV) will be 
mandatory in New York State on all farm machines 
and implements designed to operate at 25 mph or 
less, when traveling on the public highway ... 
effective date January 1, 1972. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Here is an 
improved means of holding rup- 
ture that has benefitted thousands 
of ruptured men and women in 
the last year. 





Inconspicuous, without leg 
straps, elastic belts, body encircl- 
ing springs or harsh pads, it has 
caused many to say, “I don’t see 
how it holds so easy. I would not 
have believed, had I not tried it.” 





BRUCELLOSIS VACCINATION is not mandatory in New 
York State, and there's a possibility that it may 


So comfortable — so easy to 
wear — it could show you the 
way to joyous freedom from your 


Problem has long been that some cows showed rupture trouble. 


positive reaction to brucellosis test ... because 
they had been vaccinated, not because they really 
had the disease. 

From 3 to 7 months of age is legal range for 
this vaccination in the State at present. 





You can’t lose by trying. It is 
sent to you on 30 days trial. You 
receive a separate $4.95 truss as a 
gift just for trying the invention. 





Write for descriptive circular. 
It’s free. Just address Physicians 
Appliance Company, 9551 Koch 
Bldg., 515 W. 75th St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 64114. 


HOT, DRY EGG CASE will absorb one pound of water 


from 30 dozen eggs. If these eggs were border- 


line "Large," this could lower the size to 
"Medium." It's a good idea to pre-cool cases. 





But do it today before you lose the 
address, 


COLORADO 


BLUE SPRUCE gx{e, 


Select 4-yr., 8”-14”. Boundary 
markers, windbreaks, individ- Wigamog 
ual specimens. Densely pyra- 
midal. Bluish-green to shining 
blue. Prefer sun. No C.O.D. Post- 


CALF RAISERS need to follow two basic rules of 
housing ... keep calves dry, and keep them out of 
drafts. If this is done, housing temperatures 
can be disregarded. 


IN EACH of the past 3 years, government payments 
> U.S. farmers have totaled over $3 billion, 
adding about 7 percent to U.S. gross farm income. 
In the Northeast, however, payments have upped 
farm income less than 2 percent. 








$6.75 
paid. FREE COLOR CATALOG 


IMUSSER fitexemm Indiana, Pa. 15701 
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ANGUS 
FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 


from proven sires. Write today for prices and ~ 


production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
827-7160. 

WINTER SURPLUS SALE — 18 registered 
young Angus cows bred to good bulls. $300 
your choice. Joel Nystrom, Agridor Farm, 
Skillman, New Jersey. 201/359-5990. 


LIT ANC Wi VCR RES s ee ah CON Ree eee 
WE HAVE a fine selection of young Angus 
bulls with that extra stretch and size, They 
are not over fitted but ready to go to work. 
Reasonably priced. We will welcome your visit 
to inspect sires and dams. Ideal Farms, 
Augusta, N.J. 201-383-5712. 

FOR SALE 9 registered Angus cows due to 
calve in March and 1 bull. Harold W. Meyer, 
R. D. 1, Norwich, New York 138815. 


BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW VIEW CHICKS—Shaver Leghorns, 
Harco Sex-links, Lawton Buffs, Cornish Cross 
meat birds. Also started pullets. Henry M. 
Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. Phone 518-692- 
7104. 

BABY CHICKS: $7.95 — 100 COD. Rocks, 
Reds, Crosses, Heavy Assorted. Also ducklings, 
goslings, turkeys. Free catalog. Surplus Chick 
Co., Milesburg (4), Pa. 16853. 


BABCOCK B — 300’S LEGHORNS, White — 


Barred Rocks, New Hampshires, Cornish 
Rocks, Ducklings. 385 breeds. Free Catalog. 
Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, Inc., Mt. Healthy, 
Ohio 45231. 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. ‘‘Rugged as a 
Mule”? white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids that live, lay and pay. Also top notch 
White Leghorns and Buff Sex Links. Pullets 
as low as $27.00 per 100. Broadbreasted Cornish 
meatmaker cross—$10.00 per 100. Free catalog. 
Noll Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 


BABY CHICKS: Heavy laying White Leg- 
horns, Harco Reds, Buff Sex Links, Also extra 
heavy breeds, cockerels go 14 lbs. Circular, 
prices free. Strickler Farms, Newmanstown 3, 
Pa. 17078. 


ROCKS, REDS, CORNISH $4.85-100. Large 
Jumbo White Rocks $7.40. Other breeds $1.49 
to $4.59. Pullets $12.20. Before you buy, com- 
pare our prices. Guaranteed savings. Cus- 
tomers choice of breeds shown in terrific big 
free catalog. Shipment from Hatchery your 
section. Atlas Chick Company, Home Office 
A Chéuteau, Dept. HG, St. Louis, Missouri 
63103. 


SUNNYBROOK BABY CHICKS — De Kalb 
White Leghorns-Red Rock Sex-Link Cross- 
Rhode Island Reds for egg production. Started 
pullets available from 2 weeks of age up to 
ready-to-lay. White Rock Vantress Cross for 
meat production. Hatching weekly. Sunny- 
brook Poultry Farms, Inc., R.D. #2, Hudson, 
N.Y. 12534. 

GUARANTEED HI-QUALITY BABY CHICKS. 
White Rocks, New Hampshires, as hatched, 
100-$12.75. Pullets 100-$21.50. Leghorn Pullets, 


100-$28.50. Calif-Gray Cockerels, 100-$3.00. 
Heavy Specials, our choice $6.95 per 100. 
White Pekin Ducklings, 15-$5.85; 25-$7.75. 


All prices plus postage. Order today. Superior 
Chicks, Box 5, Bucyrus, Ohio 44820. 


TOP QUALITY — reasonably priced. Cash- 
man Leghorn pullets 35¢ each. Buff Sex-link 
(ideal brown egg bird) pullets 32¢ each. 
Straight run 19¢ each. Cornish Cross 16¢ each 
straight run. Write for free literature. Parks 
Poultry Farm, Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 


SILVER HALLCROSS CHICKS. Sex-Links, 
Golden Buffs, Rhode Island and New Hamp- 
shire Reds, Barred Rocks, White Leghorns. 
For meat: Heavy White Cross, White Cornish 
and Red Cornish Crosses. Write for price list. 
Hall Brothers Hatchery, Inc., Cook Hill Road, 
Wallingford. Conn. 06492. 


BEEF SHORTHORNS 


OVERSTOCKED — cows bred to T.P.S. Coro- 
net Galaxy 28rdX, Pleasant Dawn Seal 2ndX. 
Sons and daughters of T.P.S. Coronet Leader 
21stX. No Sunday sales. L. W. Hollis, Lacona, 
New York 13083. Phone 315-387-5209. 


CAPONS 


STARTED CAPONS — Surgically caponized, 
available at 4 and 6 weeks of age. White 
Rock Cross noted for rapid growth. Truck 
delivery over wide area. Write for delivered 
price. Sunnybrook Poultry Farms, Inc., Hud- 
son, N.Y. Phone 518-828-1611. 


STARTED SURGICAL CAPONS. Free infor- 
mation and prices. Rhodes, Started Capons, 
Alan Rhodes, Kingsley, Pa. 18826. 





CHAROLAIS 


REGISTERED PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 
bulls. Fertility guaranteed. L. W. Westervelt, 
Spencer, New York. Phone: 589-4907. 


PUREBRED BULLS, domestic, French blood- 
lines. Vintagevalley Farms, Delhi, N.Y. 212- 
B03-3119. 


TAUREAU RUN .. . Proudly announces 
Co-Ownership with Nutmeg Farms of 
BLANCO 201 





One of the country’s outstanding Sires!!! 

Stop and say “hello’’ to Blanco and Jay 

Dring, Manager. Choice breeding stock _al- 

ways available. Some Polled. Taureau Run 

Ranch, Box 62-RD#1, Mohawk, N.Y. 1-315- 
866-6686. 


NO HORNS!: 


One application of Dr. 
Naylor's Dehornin 

Paste on horn button o 
calves, kids, lambs—and 
no horns will grow. No 
cutting, nobleeding, 40z. 
jar—$1.00 * our ia 
er’s, or mailed postpaid. 
H. W. NAYLOR Co. 

Morris 12, N.Y. 
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CHAROLAIS 


Ca esr Ue aa ett ae aE Le ct Poe ad a 
FLYING HORSESHOE RANCHES. Top 
quality, large type Charolais raised under 
practical conditions at reasonable prices. Best 
bloodlines, both French and domestic. No Sat- 
urday sales. Please visit or call Morris, Pa. 
717-353-7201. 

CHAROLAIS CATTLE, certified herd, French 
and domestic breeding stock, % through pure- 
bred cattle for sale at farm. Your inquiry 
invited. Karimor Farms, Joe F. Sherman, 
Owner, Route 28, Hawthorn, Pennsylvania 
16230. Phone 814-365-2221 or 365-3251. 


CIRCLE B FARM — Purebred Charolais. 
March Monthly Rundown. The luck o’the Irish 
isn’t happening, it’s love of success and 
planning the thing. So let us get down to 
figures and facts, of crossing the white with 
the reds and the blacks. The first Spring 
calves have begun to appear, time to think 
of the crop that you’re having next year. 
Have you been discouraged with low weaning 
weights? Why not find satisfaction when you 
walk through those gates? If you cross with 
Charolais, the first thing you know, you'll 
almost swear you can see them grow. So do 
not tarry, drop a line in the mail. Next year 
you’ll be happy, at the feeder calf sale. Phone 
716-928-1118 Little Genesee, N.Y. 14754. 


N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 


Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS 
Cazenovia, N.Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 


Caen enn nnn ce aaa a NaI Sunn EIRENE EEn RE REEERERSEEEREnenn 


CHAROLAIS 


First Step To A Fine Beef Herd 
You’re only one breeding season away from 
improved performance of your cow herd 
when. you crossbreed with prepotent Char- 
olais bulls. You'll like the extra 60 to 100 
pounds weaning weight on each of your 
Charolais crossbred calves—your quickest 
way to heavier market weights with no in- 
crease in land or cattle investments or time. 


Colonial Charolais Association 
916 Trenton Road, Box C 
Fairless Hills, Pa. 19030 
(215) 736-1311 
(Affiliated with American-International 
Assn., Houston, Texas) 


N.Y.’s largest CHAROLAIS HERD 


LINDEN FARMS 
was fortunate to get Aiglon, Jr. for $100,000. 
His offsprings are yearlings now. Their out- 
standing quality can be seen here on the 
farm. Few heifers for sale. 
BULLS for your purebred herd. 
BULLS for your commercial herd. 
Karl Ehmer, Owner Werner Kohimaier, Mgr. 
La Grangeville, N.Y. 
10 mi. east Poughkeepsie 
Tel. 914-223-3346 


4th ANNUAL 
COLONIAL CHAROLAIS 
SPRING SALE 
at the Baltimore Livestock, Exchange 
Route 40, West Friendship, Md. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 28 — 12:30 P.M. (EST) 
. < SELLING 100 LOTS 
This series of annual sales has proved itself 
to be one of the best sources of Charolais 
in the breed. 


10 PUREBRED GRADED BULLS 
Ike Eller of V.P.1. will weigh and grade each 





Charolais 


bull at 10:30 A.M. sale morning. Your 
guarantee’ of quality! 
90 FEMALES 


Half of this number are purebred and 15/16 
females with some outstanding percentage 
females also available. 
Sponsored by: Colonial Charolais Ass’n., 
Fairless Hills, Pa. 
For catalog write: 
BUZZ GAREY 
Sale Manager 
_ .. Box G, 100 Walnut Lane 
Morrisville, Pa. 19067 (215) 295-6664 





KEEP YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION TO 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


RENEWED 





DOGS 


‘SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppies. A.K.C. 
Champion pedigree. Astolat Kennels, Kunkle- 
town 8, Pa. Phone (717) 629-0365. 
SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS. Small, sturdy! 
Herd dog and companion. D. McLaud, Berk- 
shire, N.Y 

REGISTERED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES — 


Swiss Type. Famous bloodlines. Walter E. 
Yoder, Rl, Meyersdale, Pa. 15552. Phone 
634-7664. 


BORDER COLLIES. Puppies and older dogs 
from Imported Stock. Best farm dogs. Duns- 
more Farm, Swanton, Vt. 
AKC BEAGLES all ages. 
West Brattleboro, Vermont. 
254-2691. 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS-Registered. Ex- 
cellent bloodlines, farm-raised. Watch, stock 
and children’s companion. Carleton. French, 
R2, Bangor, Maine 04401. Phone Hermon 
848-3761. 


Doyle’s Kennel, 
Telephone 802- 


DOGS 


IRISH TERRIER — female puppies, red 
beauties. Champion sired. Feasterville, Penn- 
sylvania Phone 215-355-1810. 

AKC AIREDALE PUPPIES, large, standard; 
Wirehaired, Welsh Terriers. Miniature Sch- 


nauzers, Bassets, Weimaraners. Tourtellotte, 
Morris, New York. 607-268-5080. 


ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. Proven and bred 
females. Myrtle Angle, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Phone 717-421-7496. 
AKC COLLIES, 
Guaranteed. Parl 
15864, 


extra beauties. 
Pa. 


sables, 
Smith, Summerville, 





GEESE 


FOR SALE White Emden day old goslings. 
Breeding and selecting for over 20 years. 
Ovid Fry, 410 Webster Road, Webster, New 
York 14580. 





GOATS 


READ DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL — Monthly 
magazine. How to profit, where to buy. Send 
$3.00 for one year. Box 836, Columbia C-36, 
Mo. 65201. 





HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS — POLLED BULLS A.L.F. 
choice Domino 6 breeding. Francis Warner, 
Chenango Forks, New York 13746. 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
HORNED AND POLLED 
FOR SALE: Bulls, Heifers and Steers sired by 
our Polled Lamplighter Sire, DDR Beau 
Lamplighter 26 and our horned sires 
Dominion Battle 25, Silver Dermot and Real 
Colorado Domino. 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 


Tel: Days (617) 966-1315—Nights (617) 473-4291 


PINE HAVEN FARMS 
POLLED HEREFORDS 


We are offering bulls, heifers, cows for sale. 
All animals officially Feed tested-approved 
pedigrees. All sale age bulls have ADG over 
3 Ibs. per day. Consigning 5 bulls to Ontario 
Bull Sale, Oakville, Ont., March 17 if not 
previously sold. Free delivery to border. 








James McCarthy 
RR#3 Georgetown, Ontario 112-416-877-6842 





27th New York Hereford Ass’n. 
Show & Sale 


March 28, 1970 


Sale 1:00 P.M. EST 
Show 10:00 AM EST 


20 Bulls 35 Heifers 


Edward Sims — Auctioneer 


For Catalogs and Reservations 


Robert J. Generaux, Sale Mgr. 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424 


Phone 315-596-5017 





HOLSTEINS 


esas Serie PN Uc De eh es A pany) See eaten emt ase bare eee 
WANTED TO BUY, weaned Holstein heifer 
calves in lots of ten or more. Write giving 
description and price. Andrew Seay, Route 
#1 Box 104, Fredericksburg, Virginia 22401. 


COWS HEIFERS COWS HEIFERS COWS 


ATTENTION FARMERS! 


We have now on hand 300 head of high 
Grade and Registered Holsteins. New Ship- 
ments arriving daily. 
Fresh or close-up. 
Price to suit any farmer. 


CASH OR CREDIT TERMS! 


30 years experience, Lic. and Bonded in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


Join our ever-growing list of satisfied 
customers. 


Call collect or write to: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 
TEL: 914-343-6875 
OUR FIELD MAN WILL VISIT YOU AT ONCE 





HORSES 


SHETLAND PONIES — matched prospects. 
C. W. Andrews, R. D. 2, Dundee, New York 
14837. Phone (607) 243-8831. 


THE PONY EXPRESS—Monthly Magazine. 
Tells how to raise, ride, and show ponies for 
pleasure or profit. Free Pony offer. Subscrip- 
tion $5.00 year. Sample $1.00. The Pony Ex- 
press, 1170 Broadway, New York, New York 
10001. 


PHEASANTS 


15,000 RINGNECK CHICKS hatching. weekly, 
Mac Farlane Pheasant Farm, Janesville 14, 
Wis. 53545. 


POULTRY 


MANY BREEDS of goslings, ducklings, Gui- 
neas, chicks and turkeys. Hoffman Hatchery, 
Gratz. Pa. 17030. 


I 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and | 


make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 Ibs. more at weaning. Get the facts, 


Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 


horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 


Nebraska 68124. 
RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan, 
Free details, White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 43050. 

RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 Breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, markets, 
marketing, ete. 25 cents. American Rabbit As- 
sociation, 28 ARBA Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
15217. ss 
WANTED: RABBITS, WHITE, 4 to 7 lbs. 
Peter Flinn, 160 Ontario St., Albany, New 
York 12206. 


SHEEP 


FOR SALE: Registered Hampshire Sheep. 20 
ewes; 3 yearling rams, Frank Nowiski, Una- 
dilla, New York 13849. Phone 607-369-2962. 


SUFFOLKS LEAD Ewes produce more mul- 
tiple births, have abundant milk supply. Free 
handbook. National Suffolk Sheep Association, 
Box 324 RN, Columbia, Mo. 65201. 


SWINE 


YORKSHIRES—BOARS AND GILTS of all 
ages. The herd with the big winners, 1968 cham- 
pions New York State Fair: Champion barrow 
over all breeds; both Champion and Reserve 
Carcass winners over all breeds National Cham- 
pion bloodlines. Test station records. Meat certi- 
fied. Brucellosis Free Herd. Par-Kay Farm, 
Beavertown, Pa. 17818. Phone 717-658-6702. 
Reno H. Thomas in charge of sales. Phone 717- 
658-6719. 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-6714. 

PIGS — GRAIN FED, vaccinated, cut and 
delivered in lots of 100. 25 Ibs. $16, 35 Ibs. 
$18. C, Stanley Short, Inc., Kenton, Delaware 
19955. 


MIAO pret, ult eae nN Me, eel eet eget to Se UCM 
REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE and Registered 
Yorkshire boars, bred and open gilts, wean- 
ling pigs. Ralph Bliek, Williamson, New York. 
Phone 315-589-8617. 

HAMPSHIRE ‘SERVICE AGE boars, open 
gilts. Malcolm McColl, LeRoy, New York. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


CAE OMI ie ates Heme ae Melted pate 
FREE VETERINARY CATALOG. Save 20%- 
50% all drugs, vaccines, instruments. Arvets, 
Box 23005, Minneapolis, Minn. 55423. 


Box 40000, Minneapons, ANON. 99see. 
ANCHOR SERUM Animal Health Products 
by mail. Fast service on mail or phone orders. 
We stock the full Anchor line that is national- 
ly known and advertised. All orders shipped 
postpaid. Send for your free catalogs today. 
Try Anchor’s new Somato-Staph Mastitis Vac- 
cine now. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, your 
area Anchor Serum Co. Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone 
215-252-1333. 


A 


AGENTS WANTED 


SELL LIFETIME, metal, Social Security 
plates. Big profits! Sample and sales kit free. 
Russell, Box 286-APA, Pulaski, Tennessee 
88478. 

MAKE BIG MONEY FAST! H. B. Price made 
$7,118.90 first year spare time writing orders 
for Stark Dwarf and Standard Fruit trees, 
ornamentals, roses, ete. It’s easy with big 
full-color. Free outfit—full or spare time. No 
investment. Every home a_ prospect. Stark 
Dwarfs bear giant-size apples, peaches, pears, 
cherries. Stark, Desk 30230, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri 63353. 

SELL GIFTS and Household Items — Make 
extra money. Toys, jewelry, stationery, wraD- 
pings, all occasion, Easter card assortments. 
Salable samples on approval. Free color cata- 
log, Bonus Plan. Write Hedenkamp, 361 
Broadway, Dept. CD-12, New York 10013. 


AUCTIONEERS 
SESE La a a OR ieee SS te Ob 
AUCTIONEERS -— Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree ‘service 
available. Harris Wilcox. Phone 716-494-1880. 

AUCTIONS 

ears PgtB Aces ADR ry LN peck tees Per nea PEM NCQ DUAR 
AUCTION 60 TRACTORS — 200 Machines. 


Saturday, March 14 — starts 9:30. Salem, 
New York. Phone 518-854-7424. 


SEAL TEATS 
an a Soften UDDERS! 


You will like this modern, more ef: 
fective medication for Sore Teats, 
be ML lg Ky ‘Tender Udders. More soothing, 
UDDER 
ee 


more softening, more penetrating 
American Agriculturist, March, 1970 












to relieve soreness .. . reduce con- 
gestion. $1 at drug and farm 
stores, or write 


H. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS'7, N.Y. 





\ bottling plant. 





AUCTION SCHOOL 
ee eee ee ears ae een eo oe 
FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. Resident & home study. Veteran ap- 
proved. - ( 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. 

MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. GI approved. 


Free catalog. 424-38 Nichols Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 64112. 


AUTOMOTIVE 
FOR SALE: MODEL A CARS, restored, un- 








restored; also good used 17” and 18” tires, 
all 5.25x5.50. Robert Blatchley, R. -D. 2, 
Cortland, New York 13045. 

BOOKS 
FREE, The Gospels, Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John, Elder Amos, Opa-Locka, Florida 
33054. 





BUILDINGS 


ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad © 


under “Farm Buildings’. We ship buildings 


anywhere. 

BUILDINGS — 200 sizes. 40x60 - $1700, 
54x60 - $1935, 64x96 - $8372. (Catalog 25¢). 
Strat-O-Span, Gettysburg, Pa. 17325. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 





GLUE 


ev way 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and-prices. 
BR- 30 , Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 








BULBS 


SPRING SPECIAL: “Good Luck” Four Leaf 
Clover bulbs. Grow: beautiful plants, or bor- 
ders of huge four leaf clovers. 10 bulbs $1.00, 
or 60 bulbs for twenty foot border $8.00. Lee 
R. Nemeti, Box 194, Minoa, New York 13116. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS $1.50 hundred mixed. 
Walter Green, Goshen, New York 10924. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE: General Store, Nineveh, New 
York. Must’ sell—ill health. “Good business. 
Building excellent for other type business. 
Write Box 46, Nineveh, New York 13813. 


FOR SALE ON U.S. Route 20, two acres of 
land with 7 room house, Commercial Garage, 
small Diner and gas pumps. Send for brochure. 
Box 828, West Winfield, New York 13491. 


FOR SALE — small woodworking shop. Write 


Wm. Neidt, 231 
Conn. 06790. 


IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable 
world-wide, mail order business from home, 
without capital; or travel abroad. We _ ship 
proven plan for no risk examination. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Free details. Mellinger, 
Dept. D4833, Los Angeles 90025. 


SMALL RETAIL MILK BUSINESS, with 
New York Capitol 


District. 
Box 369-VB, Ithaca, New York 


Hillside Ave., Torrington, 





Reasonable. 
14850. 


SELL GIFTS and Household Items — Make 
extra money. Toys, jewelry, stationery, wrap- 
pings, all occasion, Haster ecard assortments. 
Salable samples on approval. Free color cata- 
log, Bonus Plan. Write Hedenkamp, 361 
Broadway, Dept. CD-11, New York 10013. 


FOR SALE: very good going attractive busi- 
ness. Good buildings, large parking lots and 
building lots. Beautiful home, nice lawn with 
23 acres of land on hard road in Central New 
York. Box 869-UN, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
pea eC ctl int at hata CDN en MALO a 


CHAIN SAWS 
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Brand New! Top Quality! 
FULLY GUARANTEED! 
You must be pleased or money back 


SAW CHAIN HARDNOSE BARS to fit 
In .404”, 3/8”, 7/16” or Homelite 17” $17 
1/2” pitch, to fit any saw Homelite 21” $19 
bar with cutting length of: | McCulloch 18” $18 
McCulloch 24” $21 





12” to 14” only $11 

15” to 16” only $12 SPROCKETS: 

17” to 20” only $14 Direct-drive $4.00 
21” to 24” only $16 Gear-drive $2.50 


Add 65¢ to order for shipping. For C.O.D.,send $2 deposit 


For correct fit, give saw name, bar cutting length, 
pitch used or number of drive links in chain. 


Big savings on other sizes of chain and bars, saw 
parts and accessories. Write today for free catalog. 
¢ , Box 179-HD, Erie, Pennsylvania 16512 
COLOR SLIDES 
SOR Meo Is Sas el 0 la SS Aa el eS 
COLORSLIDES-Holyland-Europe-South Pacific- 
awali - Alaska - Mexico - Yellowstone - 
Niagara Falls - Eight colorslides one category 
$1.00. Eddings, R-2 Box 710-BR, Tucson, 
Arizona 85715. 
eg Oe Sse eta ONT Daigle TALIS OR SMG: Ree 


DAIRY BUILDING SUPPLIES 


m5 UO ieee ee Yona, wah Seal ge are Sh > ee Gee eae ROR 
SEAMLESS CERAMIC COATING for milk- 
nouse and milking parlor walls. No mortar 
Joints. Mildew, bacteria or staph germs can- 
not grow on or near it. Save 60 percent com- 
Dared to ceramic tile or glazed block. Tough- 
est, | most durable, maintenance-free product 
available today. Just hose it down. Does not 
require licensed applicator. Write Wager’s 


oe West Lake Road, Penn Yan, New York 
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DAIRY BUILDING SUPPLIES 


LIFETIME NON-SKID FLOORS for milking 


parlor and milkroom available from America’s 
leading industrial flooring specialists. Never 
lose another high producing cow from slip- 
ping. Reduce the risk of broken hips or elbows 
for yourself and your help. Protects concrete 
almost indefinitely. No seams or cracks for 
odors to start. Write Wager’s Sales, West 
Lake Road, Penn Yan, New York 14527. 


EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!”’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 
GROW FISHWORMS. Outstanding New Breed 
produces great profits! Free literature. Fain’s 
Hatchery-14, Edison, Ga, 31746. 


FARMS FOR RENT 


DAIRY FARM — 300 acres — 250 tillable 
level land. Finger Lakes area. For full details, 
Box 369-UR, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates, P. M. Browning, Realtor, John H. Hitt, 
Associate: Culpeper, Virginia. 
FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — all types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker. Dundee, New York 14837. 
FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


~ FARMS FOR SALE. 


FARMS — SHIPPING TO CONNECTICUT 
Milk Market. For appointment write or call 
Frank Braig, Salesman, Hillsdale, New York 
12529. Phone 518-325-4751. Geo. Beach, Real- 
tor, Chatham, New York 12037. 

FOR SALE MODERN 200 acre dairy farm. 
165 acres tillable, 60 tie stalls. Box 369-UH, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 


LOOK! FREE CATALOG! Big Spring edition! 


Over 4,000 properties described, pictured— 
land, farms, homes, businesses — recreation, 
retirement. Selected best thruout the U.S.! 


70 years’ service, 518 offices, 40 states coast 
to coast. Mailed free from the world’s largest! 
Strout Realty, 60-R E. 42nd St., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 


SMALL FARM, 70 acres, with good barn, 
good 4 bedroom home and a complete green- 
house only $25,000.00. Hurry. Many others in 
and around the Mohawk Valley. John L. 
Subik, Broker, 390 N. Perry St., Johnstown, 
New York or call 518-562-4451. 


FINGER LAKES REGION, 20 acres 
yielding vineyard, good water supply, 
highway. James Larsen, Penn Yan, 
Phone 315/536-3552. 


WESTERN NEW YORK, 400 acres, half till- 
able, 75 acres alfalfa land. $6,000 timber. 
Very nice buildings, 2 barns, 3 silos, 2 un- 
loaders, 2 gutter cleaners, 3 tractors with 
complete line of machinery and modern con- 
veniences. 73 head of Holsteins, some reg., 43 
cows approx. 14,000 ave. with 19 first and 16 
second calf heifers. Must be able to finance. 
Reason for selling, wife’s health. Price $70,- 
000. Box 369-UX, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 
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FARMS FOR SALE : 


FREE CATALOG, Each of the several hundred 
catalog listings has been selected to give you 
an idea of the choice available. Descriptions 
are clear, concise, complete, to help you make 
your choice with a minimum of travel and 
expense. New York and New England. A few 
words about your needs may prove helpful. 
Four Effs, Box 264AA, Manchester, N.H. 03105. 


SOUTHERN MAINE. 368 acre dairy farm, 
139 acres of tillage, 50 cow milking barn. 100 
head Holsteins. Maine Market. Excellent line 
of equipment for hay and corn. Large modern 
home exceptional. Many other listings of 
dairy, horse and poultry farms. For informa- 
tion write H. Earl Megquier, Lamb Agency, 
645 Forest Avenue, Portland,. Maine 04101. 


160 ACRE DAIRY FARM, buildings are the 
best, fully equipped. United Farm Agency, 
Janet Leibeck, Salesman, Penn Yan, New 
York 14527. Phone 536-8328. 


140-acre farm. All buildings just 8 years 
old. 3-bedroom ranch house, cement silo 50/x 
60’, free stall barn for 59 head. One older 
barn with 29 stanchions. Plentiful water from 
3 wells and brook full length of farm. Assum- 
able mortgage at low interest. Price $45,000. 
Bernice B. Rich, Broker, Salem, New York. 
518-854-3361. 


FOR SALE potato and vegetable farm in 
Richfield Springs, New York fronting on 
Route 20. 250 rich acres, 150 acres tillable. 
Excellent buildings include modern home, 
potato storage, labor camp and road side 
stand. Water for irrigating. Joseph C. Rut- 
kowski, Richfield Springs, New York 134389. 


Phone (315) 858-1609. 
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These four Eastern Premium Al Sires have proved their ability to sire exceptional profit 
capabilities through high production and desirable workability and wearability traits. 
Their artificially sired daughters in Northeast DHIA herds are producing, on the average, 
at a level well above the breed average. Their daughters’ milk value average per lactation is 


more than $50 above the $842 level for all Northeast DHIA Holstein cows. 






Airytop Sir Seeley Pabst Orlo 
Jan. 1970 Northeast Al Sire Summary 
$51 more with Pred. Diff. of +794M +34F 100% Rpt. 


Hickory Fields Chem Andy 
Jan. 1970 Northeast Al Sire Summary 
~ $55 more with Pred. Diff. of +1,082M +27F 64% Rpt. 


These and other Eastern Al Sires 
can help you add dollars to your 
milk check. And, you will not have 
the expense of adding on to the 
barn to do it. Just milk cows with 
greater inheritance for top produc- 
tion performance. 


Eastern technician service available 
in most areas of New York and 
New England. Direct semen sales 
available throughout the U.S. Write 
for complete information. 


Soot 


Saxojac Sherry Rambler Robbie 
Jan. 1970 Northeast Al Sire Summary 
$52 more with Pred. Diff. of +904M +29F 57% Rpt. 





Stowell Farms Lougo Butch 
Jan. 1970 Northeast.Al Sire Summary 
$52 more with Pred. Diff. of +858M +32F 83% Rpt. 





P.O. Box 518 


Ithaca, New York 14850 
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PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


208 ACRES, half tillable, good barn, house, 
on new road. Frank Kasprowicz, Jr., R.D. #1, 
Richfield Springs, New York 13439. Phone 
(315) 858-1048. . 


BEST FINGER LAKES crop farm, 190 top 
quality acres. Modernized home, three fire- 
places. Owner financing.—520 acre Cayuga 
County dairy farm, double-six parlor. New 
120 Tie Stall barn, others, 4 silos. Three 
houses, excellent water. Stocked or bare. Call, 
write: Henry Stack’s Real Estate Emporium, 
Aceredited Farm and Land Broker, Auburn, 
New York 13021. Phone 315-253-6278. 


NEW YORK FINGER LAKES Sugar Beet 
area farms. Cash crop and dairy 50 to 1000 
acres priced from 200 acres equipped $45,000 
to 500 acre dairy $245,000. Many owner 
financed with minimum down ~ payment. 
Excellent schools, low taxes. If you mean 
business, try us. Write Mal-Tut Real Estate, 
10 William Street, Auburn, New York 13021. 
Please give phone number. 


DAIRY FARM, Central New York. 399 acres 
stocked and equipped. 134 free stalls, auto- 
matic feeder, pipeline milker, 3 silos w/un- 
loader. Heifer barn, machinery storage. 90 
head cattle. Big line equipment, diesel trac- 
tors. 2 houses. 132 tillable acres equipped. 39 
stanchion barn, tank, dumping station, clean- 
er, silo, w/unloader. Heifer barn, complete 
equipment. 6 bedroom house. Call 315-457-3380. 
Write Chas. J. Graham Real Estate, 114 N. 
Woodland Dr., Liverpool, N.Y. 13088. 


SOUTHERN PA. 10 good farms, dairy and 
general. 100 to 1,000 acres. Bathon, Paul Van 
Cleve, Agent, New Oxford, Pa. 17350. 


CAYUGA COUNTY FARMS! 175 acres, 50 
cow dairy farm, brick home, $39,500. 203 
acres, good buildings, 
110 acres, good 5 bedroom home, stock and 
equipment included $55,000. We have a good 
selection of cash crop and dairy farms, 
located in highly productive area of Cayuga 
County. For more information call or write: 
Bouck Real Estate, 188 Genesee St., Auburn, 
New York. Phone 252-7508. Harlan Driscoll, 
Farm Manager. 


DAIRY FARM, a level productive 146 acre 
farm located at Fort Plain, New York near 
the New York State Thruway. Has a good 
barn with 73 stanchions. Staying with the 
farm is a 525 gallon bulk tank and a dumping 
station. There is a comfortable 10 room house 
with a coal stoker. Priced at $49,000, 10% 
down required either in cash or in loanable 
equities in your present dairy herd and equip- 
ment. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R.D. #4, 
ele ae New York 10940. Phone 914-343- 


DAIRY FARM, 200 acres, 65 milkers, 70 
young stock, 7 room house, 2 barns, milk 
tank, 2 silos, 3 tractors, all machinery. Gross 
$50,000 per year, price $88,000. Wermann, 
Coxsackie, New York. (518) 781-6522. 


329 ACRE DAIRY FARM near 1000 Islands. 
115 free stalls. 12 unit milking parlor. 
20x50 silo with unloader. 95 milkers, Nice 10 
room house with gameroom. Tenant house. 
3 car garage. May be bought stocked or bare. 
pauper Henry, lLaFargeville, New York 


DAIRY FARM, a very modern 173 acre farm 
located at Edmeston, New York near Oneonta. 
Has a modern 9 room house, with new kitch- 
en, automatic oil heat and 2 full baths. The 
barn holds 45 cows and youngstock and has 
new 16x35 and 18x50 silos. Staying with the 
farm is a barn cleaner, two silo unloaders, 
mow drier, 650 gallon bulk tank, dumping 
station, mow elevator system and 450 tons 
of silage. Priced at $56,000, 10% down re- 
quired either in cash or in loanable equities 
in your present dairy herd and equipment. 
Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R.D.##4, Middle- 
town, New York 10940. Phone 914-343-1108. 


peered Pere Se SAY SU MES eR OO DUE OT EEO 
FOR SALE: 860 acres, three potato and grain 
farms sold as a unit, with upland and valley 
cultivated fields. Completely equipped. Houses, 
barns, sheds, two modern potato storage 
houses. 2 van trucks, 4 farm trucks, self-pro- 
pelled combine, seed cutter, conveyors, scales, 
graders, planters, beaters, diggers, washers, 
self-propelled harvester, plows, harrows, load- 
ers, etc., etc. All in excellent condition. Fine 
local market. Asking $200,000.00, 25% down, 
owner will finance balance. Also available 
several hundred extra acres, including valu- 
able cropland, recreation areas, standing tim- 
ber, pulpwood, Christmas trees. Entire prop- 
erty is a bonanza for developing with river, 
brooks, lake and pond sites in the heart of 
the four-season vacationland. Near major 
ski areas. E. E. Aseltine, Broker, St. Albans, 
Vermont. Telephone 802-524-2564 or 524-2932. 


FARM FOR SALE 


88 ACRES at $175 PER ACRE 
5 miles East of Elmira, New York 
off Route 17 


: Suitable for 
Cultivation or Development 
Box 369-US 


American Agriculturist 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


FINGER LAKES REGION. CHOICE FARMS — 
ALL KINDS. TRY US FIRST. STATE REQUIRE- 


MENTS. WRITE-CALL LEO STACK REAL 
ESTATE, SKANEATELES, N.Y. 315-685-3491. 


Cp eed 
Dr. Naylor's Louse & Grub Powder 
is a concentrated Rotenone insecti- 
cide with Stlphur—kills lice on 
animals and tah .. kills grubs 
in backs of cattle. Safe for use on 
dairy animals. 14 oz. sifter-top 
can — only $1.00 at farm stores or 
mailed postpaid. H. W. Naylor Co., 
Dept. A-37, Morris, N.Y. 13808. 
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FARM BUILDINGS 








Low-cost, multi-purpose AT- 
LANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. 
Over 2500 sizes and plans 
from which to choose—agri 
cultural, commercial, or utili- 
ty buildings. Easily assembled by anyone 
with simple tools. 


Buy direct from manufacturer and save. 
Some dealer territories, available. We deliver 
with ATLANTIC trucks direct to your building 
site. 


We welcome visitors interested in viewing 
actual fabricating processes at our Avon 
plant. 


ATLANTIC 
STEEL 
BUILDING 





Call or write us anytime for booklets. 


ATLANTIC STEEL AND WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 


Avon, New York 14414 Phone: 716-926-2560 
716-926-2562 


Se ee 
BUILDINGS FOR ALL PURPOSES. Farms, 
camps, commercial. We have been giving 
building buyers more value for their money, 
than anyone else for over 20 years. May we 
please give you a quote on your needs. Dealer 
openings in some areas. Nold Farm Supply, 
Inc., Rome, N. Y. 13440. 


COLORED STEEL FARM BUILDINGS! In- 
vestigate Ceco Packet buildings. Cost no more 
than pole buildings. For machine sheds, cattle 
barns, poultry buildings, utility structures. 
Complete package. Goes up fast. Clearspan 
steel frames. Covered with famous galvanized 
Cecoroll in colors (or plain galvanized). Certi- 
fied by written warranty. Manufactured by The 
Ceco Corporation, 2500 Roosevelt Rd., Broad- 
view, Ill. 60158. (Ph. 312-626-6622). Distributed 
in New York by: Cayuta Bldg. -Components, 
Div. of Cotton-Hanlon, Inc., Odessa, New 
York 14869 (Ph. 607-594-3311). 


FARMS WANTED 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots, New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 138790. 


MINIMUM 60 TILLABLE ACRES within 150 
miles New York convenient Rt. 22. Write full 
particulars. Box 3869-UZ, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 





FURS 


WANTED: RAW FURS, mink, muskrat, rac- 
coon, beaver fisher, otter, foxes, etc. Highest 
prices. Prompt returns. Carr’s Trading Post, 
2868 Elm St., Dighton, Mass. 02715. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


JEEP AND GOV’T Surplus Buying Manual 
(Jeeps Pictured) 50¢. Surplus Bargain Cata- 
logue 50¢, both $1.00. Surplus Bargains, Box 
8A, Thomasville, Penna. 17364. 


HAY & STRAW 
HAY 


— ALL GRADES delivered from Cen- 
tral New York. When writing give telephone 
number or eall 518-994-5111. Snyder Petro- 
leum, Ine., Box 227, Fort Plain, New York 
13339. - 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #402, Bloomfield, N. J. Tel. 
(201) 748-1020. 


HELP WANTED 


NURSERY FOREMAN WANTED; also green- 
house men and farm tractor operators. Ex- 
perienced, Good salaries, steady employment, 
vacations, bonus system. Housing available. 
Baier Lustgarten Farms & Nurseries, Rt. 25, 
Middle Island, Long Island, New York 11953. 
Phone 516-924-3444. 


MAINTENANCE MAN for small hospital on 
large grounds. Steady work for all around 
indoor and outdoor man who is sober and 
reliable. Starting salary $2.75 per hr.; 40 hour 
week, Live on or off grounds. Write or call 
Medical Director, High Point Hospital, Port 
Chester, New York. 914-WE-9-4420. 


DEPENDABLE COUPLE age 45-60. Man for 
outside work. General maintenance, lawns, 
gardens. Woman as housekeeper-cook. Two in 
family. Summer or permanent if satisfactory. 
Southern New Hampshire. References required. 
Box 369-UG, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


INTERESTED IN CHILDREN. One _ year 
Child Care Technician Training Program be- 
ginning in September. Stipend paid during 
training. For information contact Mrs. Susan 
Kormanik R.N., Program Director, Vesper 
Hill Nursery School, Great Barrington, Mass. 
01230. 


HERDSMAN WANTED for large dairy. Must 
be experienced, reliable non-drinker. Top 
salary, paid vacation, very good house plus 
extras. References required. Call 315-539-2046 
or write Frank Seitz, RD 2, Phelps, N.Y. 











_ 14532, 


800 ACRE APPLE ORCHARD located East- 
ern New York desires experienced manager. 
House available. Write, Box 1, RD2, Red 
Hook, New York 12571. Phone, 914-758-0131. 
GOOD COW MAN for a milking herd of 100 
registered Holsteins. Modern milking parlor, 
free stall barn, liquid manure, good field 
equipment. An excellent opportunity for a 


man with common sense and ability to work. 


Good housing. 
Jersey 07461. 
5800. 


CARETAKER/HANDYMAN, retired or mid- 
dle-age, some knowledge farming and garden- 
ing for large country home Newburgh area. 
Very light duties throughout winter, separate 
living quarters. Prefer single man but will 
consider couple. Must have excellent refer- 
ences. Box 369-UU, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


Space Farms, Sussex, New 
Phone for Interview 201-875- 


June Issue 






Closes May 1 





HELP WANTED 


TEAMSTER FOR RECREATION AREA. 
Apartment furnished. Willis Pratt, Woodstock 
Rd., Southbridge, Mass. 01550. 


WIDOWER IN MIDDLE SIXTIES, white, 
would like to get a housekeeper in a nice home 
in country. Prefer someone with Social 
Security, more for a good home. Write giving 
phone number. Louis Brown, Hurley, New 
York 12448. 


QUALITY ONE BEDROOM HOUSE offered 
to couple liking country. Rent can be in 
maintenance work. Box 54, Hackettstown, 
New Jersey 07840. 


SLEEP-IN RELIABLE WOMAN to share 
housework with present housekeeper in large 
beautiful country home in Dobbs Ferry, and 
help care for two-year old baby girl. Hours 
flexible for right person, with unusually great 
periods of free time. Use of second family car. 
$70 per week. Box 369-UQ, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 

SINGLE OR MARRIED man for small dairy 
farm. R. Bardeen, RD3, Hornell, New York 
14848. 

DEPENDABLE, RESPONSIBLE MARRIED 
herdsman for permanent position on modern 
60 cow dairy pipeline, modern barn. modern 
house, good wages. Hill-Top Farm, Norton 
Hae 22135. 


HONEY 
EXTRACTED HONEY—Clover, Buckwheat or 


Fallflower, 5 Ib. container $2.60; 3—$6.40; 6— 
$11.40. Prepaid 3rd zone. We use stainless steel 





extractors and tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box 
A, Gasport, New York 14067. 
GABLE’S CHOICE CLOVER or Buckwheat 


Honey—5 lbs. $2.50, 10 lbs. $4.40, cartons six 
5’s $11.00 Postpaid 8rd zone. 60 lb. can $10.80, 
2—$21.00, five or more $10.20 each FOB. Harry 
T. Gable, Romulus, New York 14541. 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” — Everyone 
who likes horses or ponies should have this 
book; Free. Write Beery School, 1643 Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio 45359. 


LAND WANTED 


MASSACHUSETTS LAND WANTED. All 
cash. Baker, Box 445, Shelton, Connecticut. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog... North American, Box 
77-RC, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, correct- 
ing the fault which caused the system to finally 
fail. No pumping necessary. Users report years 
of satisfactory results. Free descriptive litera- 
ture and prices. Electric Sewer Cleaning Co., 
Allston, Mass. 02134. ‘ 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, re-usable replacements. 
Free literature. Write Samecor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


PARTS FOR STOVES—furnaces, coal, oil, 
gas, electric. Empire Stove Co., 793 Broadway, 
Albany. New York. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 

LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK/Pric- 
ing Guide. New 1970 Edition! Lists over 2500 
new, old bottles, 18 categories including fabu- 
lous Jim Beam and Avon series. Identification 
easy. Illustrated. Tells where to buy, sell. 
Guaranteed. $8.95 postpaid. Cleveland, Box 
888-BP, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 


“BACKWOODS JOURNAL’’—Paradox 2, New 
York 12858. Unusual Bimonthly. $3.00 year, 
Sample 50¢. 


“THE HOMESTEADER’’—Bimonthly. Simple 
living, handcrafts $1.00. Oxford, New York 
13835. 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $2.95, 12— 
$4.95. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 


40 STAINLESS STEEL razor blades guaran- 
teed 4 or more shaves per blade or your 
money refunded. Send $2.00 to: Pierpont 
Mart, 27 Pierpont Street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 06513; Send for free trial blade. 


COUSINS MAE AND GERTIE Johnson 
originally Morganville, New York contact 
Clayton H. Brown, Box 126, Greenfield Center, 
New York 12838. 


WINEMAKERS YEAST, RECIPES & Cata- 
log 25¢. Kraus, Box 451-AA, Nevada, Mis- 
souri 64772. 


THINGS TOO DULL? 


For almost 50 years this tool has sharp- 
ened knives, scissors, scythes, sickles, 
hoes, axes, etc., etc. and also cuts.glass. 
Simple, safe, fast, for kitchen, camp or 
farm. Guaranteed to last for years. 
Order yours now only $1.35 or 2 for 
‘$2.50 postpaid. 

Agents & Dealers Wanted 








extra, 


ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 
includes address. Send check or money 
order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 
369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 








MISCELLANEOUS . 
FOUR “WILL” FORMS—Plus Lawyer’s 64- 
page Booklet . . $1.00 complete! (Guaran- 
teed) Guardian Forms, Box 487 (FAI111), 


Dayton, Ohio 45401. 

ARTHRITIS VICTIMS, Dr. Daniels Liniment 
has been used for 92 years. Trial bottle $1.00 
prepaid. Dr. Daniels AAg., Webster, Massa- 
chusetts 01570. 


a 





MUSIC 
FREE CIRCULAR — COUNTRY RECORDS 
and tape cartridges — fiddle tunes — waltzes 


— blue grass. Uncle Jim O’Neal, Box A-AA, 
Areadia, Calif. 91006. 5 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 


BARN CLEANERS,—silo unloaders, engineer- 
ed by Patz. New different bunk feeders, ma- 
nure stackers, replacement chains for all 
makes cleaners. Nold Farm Supply, Inc., 
Rome, N. Y. 13440. — 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT — Mid-equipment — 
truck bodies — hoists and snow plows. Grove 
roll back machinery beds. Dealerships avail- 
able. Send inquiries to F. P. Riester, Distribu- 
tor, Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 138021. 
Phone area code (315) 253-5732. 

CALF CREEP FEEDERS-30 bushel capacity 
$92.50. Dealerships available. Free literature. 
Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, III. 
62326. 


TRACTORS—FORD 5000 Diesels $2450.00 and 
up. Ford with new 4 wheel drive and front 
loader $2950.00. Many tractors and equipment 
from the Ford Test Farms, backhoes—fork 
lifts—loaders for farm and industrial use. 
Horner Tractor Sales, Geneva, Ohio 44041—39 
years one location—777 So. Broadway. Parts 
and service on U.S. and English built Ford 
tractors. 

TRACTOR PARTS — savings to 75% on new- 
used-rebuilt parts for 250 makes and models! 
Wheel, crawler tractors. Tremendous cata- 
log! Send 25¢. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., 
Fargo, North Dakota 58102. 


FOR SALE: NEW 7 used DeLaval milk equip- 
ment—1-600 gallon C.P. bulk tank with 5 
HP unit no Walker stamp. M. Wm. Franzen, 
223 Woodstown Rd., Salem, New Jersey 08079. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY3, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. ; 


NEW FARMEC 16 foot silo unloader — 2 
new vibra feeders. 2 stainless steel milk tanks, 
ideal for sap—-make offer. Baler Boy Twine 
$4.95—40 lbs. Don Howard, Canandaigua, New 
York 14424. 


PICK-UP TRUCK STOCK RACKS—AI] steel 
construction $109.50. Dealerships available. 
Free literature. Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, 
Colchester, Ill. 62326. 


380 ACRES FARM & INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 25 Farmalls—560, 460, 350, 300, C, 
A, M, H, Cubs; two TD-6 crawlers. Cat D-2, 
D-4, D-6. Oliver OC15’s, OC-12’s, OC-9. New 
Oliver OC-4-68 never used. New Oliver OC-9 
Diesel dozer, new ‘OC-46 loader crawler. Used 
AC-H-3 & H-4 loaders and dozers. Used ski 
slope Oliver OC-4-68 diesel W/30” pads and 3 
point hitch. IHC 550-1000 RPM chopper with 
both heads. New and used New Holland 717 
bargains. 25 windrowers $500 and up. Five 
used haybines. 50 new and reconditioned hay 
balers. 25 new and used self propelled com- 
bines—no reasonable offer refused. Don 
Howard, Canandaigua, New York 14424. 


TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT PARTS at great 
savings. Largest assortment. Free 1970 Cata- 
log. New and used parts, other items. Central 
Tractor Parts Company, 1515 East Euclid, 
Des Moines, Iowa 50818. Branch stores at 
Batavia, Jamestown, Canandaigua, and Syra- 
cuse, New York. 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & Arches for barns 
and sheds. Douglas Fir bonded with completely 
waterproof glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters — extra low prices. Box S-30, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 

FARROWING STALLS -~ Complete $26.75. 
Dealerships available. Free literature. Dolly 
Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 62326. 


EIGHT ROW 40 and 20 inch planters, culti- 
vators, combine, 1 bottom 3 pt. plows. Clifton 
Mills, Port Byron, New York. 


(2) 1963 HARDIE 520 AIRBLAST SPRAY- 
ERS, (1) John Bean 36L Airblast Sprayer. 
Both in use by commercial apple orchard. 
Sale to decrease inventory after estate pu'- 








chase. Reasonably priced. Inq. Don G Or- 
chards, Peru, New York 12972. Phone 518- 
643-9219. 


AUTOMATIC ROLLER MILLS. Handle any 
grain, wet or dry, even frozen, shucky ear- 
corn. Available with metering unit to mea- 
sure, roll and mix 3 ingredients in one opera- 
tion. Feedlot tested cattle and hog oilers, mist 
blowers, fiber glass mineral feeders, tractor- 
kabs for older rear-mount tractors. Free 
literature. Automatic Equipment Mfg. Co., 
Dept. AA, Pender, Nebraska 68047. 


SPRAYER - ORCHARD - VINEYARD. Econ- 


O-Mist, like new. Sacrifice. Norbwd Farm, 
ae New York. Call Edward Flood, 546- 


WATER! 

“How to Drill Your Own Water Well 
and Save up to 75%.” 
Please write for FREE copy. 
DeepRock Drilling Co. 

2002 Poplar Street | 
Opelika, Alabama 36801 


American Agriculturist, March, 1970 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


FARM TRACTORS - NEW Fords, Massey 
Ferguson, David Brown diesels in stock for 
immediate delivery. One year warranty, parts 
and service guaranteed. New model Ford 5000 
diesel by ordering $4271.00, New Massey Fer- 
guson 178 diesel by ordering $4159.00, New 
David Brown 1200 by ordering $4129.00. We 
have been selling these makes since 1965. 
Imported John Deere diesel tractors—Model 
1020 with 47 harsepower diesel engine $3595.- 
00 by order; John Deere 2020 with 64 horse- 
power diesel engine $4647.00 by order; John 
Deere 2120 with 72 horsepower diesel engine 
$4995.00 by order; John Deere 3120 with 6 
cylinder 86 horsepower diesel engine $6148.00 
by order. We carry on stock for immediate 
delivery the 2020 and 2120 models. New 
International Model 484-with 43 horsepower, 4 
cylinder diesel engine, can offer standard, hi- 
clearance or narrow, eight speed ahead, two 
reverse, differential lock, three point linkage 
$2750.00 by order. Mr. Farmer, this is $1250.- 
00 to $1750.00 less than you would expect to 
pay for comparable tractor. 4-Wheel Drive 
farm tractors—New Muir—Hill Model 101, 
108 horsepower $9995.00 (3 in stock) New 
Roadless 75 horsepower $5995.00, New Road- 
less 95 horsepower $7995.00, New Roadless 
115 horsepower $9995.00, New County with 
75 horsepower engine $7995.00, New County 
with 113 horsepower engine $9995.00, used 
Doe 180 horsepower 4-wheel drive, 400 hours. 
$6995.00. Used Farm Tractors—At greatly re- 
duced prices, 1965-1966 Ford 5000 diesels 
$2495.00 to $3285.00; two 1966 Ford 4000 
diesels $2485.00; Ford 971 diesel 1962 $1285.- 
00: 19538 Ford Jubilee with loader $1285.00; 
three 8-N Fords $685.00; 1968 Massey Fer- 
guson 178 diesel demonstrator 229 hours 
$8750.00; 1968 Massey Ferguson 185 narrow, 
48 hours, $2885.00; 1964 Massey Ferguson 385 
diesel $1995.00; 1958 Massey Ferguson 50 Gas 
$1085.00; Massey Ferguson T020 $685.00; 
Massey Ferguson T030 $885.00; John Deere 
70 diesel wide front, power steering $1785.00; 
four John Deere 60’s $795.00 to $1550.00; 
John Deere 480 $995.00; John Deere 50 $895.- 
00; 1964 International B414 gas front loader, 
power steering $1785.00; International 330 
utility $1285.00; Farmall 200 front loader fast 
hitch $1085.00; Farmall Super M_ $1385.00; 
three Farmall M’s $785.00 to $995.00; two 
Farmall H’s $585.00 to $685.00; Farmall 130 
$1085.00; five Allis Chalmers WD45 $895.00 
to $1285.00; four WD $650.00 to $895.00; 
Allis Chalmers G $450.00; Case 600 $1250.00; 
Case 3800 $1250.00; Two DC Case $495.00 to 
$795.00; Cockshutt 50 $1285.00; Minn-Moline 
U, propane, $585.00; 1964 David Brown 990 
$1750.00; Galion Grader model 102 $2500.00; 
John Deere 440 Dozer with blade, gas $2485.- 
00. New Industrial Engine Packs-popular 
make, complete power plants with H.D. radia- 
tor, gauges, housing, skid mounted, fuel tank, 
over center clutch, complete, ready to go to 
work. 75 horsepower engine approx. list 
$3575.00, our net $2615.00; 115 horsepower 
engine approx. list $4500.00, our net $2995.00: 
161 horsepower V-8 engine approx. list $5600.- 
00, our net $3910.00. These diesel power units 
are ideal for farm irrigation pumps, saw 
mills, light power units and industrial applica- 
tions. New Howard Rotovators. Free tractor — 
elivery in most cases. Dick Brady Farm 
Tractor Sales Inc., P. O. Box AA, Fairview, 
Penna, 16415, Phone 814-474-5811, 


FOR SALE: New, New Holland DH Der DO 
balers, twine $1750, wire $1850: F£282 = PTO 
wire baler $2700. First come, first served. 
Finaneed—no interest to 6/1/70. Full war- 
ranty. Also, forage harvesters, haybines. 5 
acres of machinery. H. R. Wilson, Inc., King 
Ferry, N.Y. 315-364-9731. 


a A NST NL a lp lab eR A ae 
FOR SALE—Ann Arbor haypress. Walter S. 
Bagg, South New Berlin, New York 13843. 


WANTED — 4 row potato planter and John 
Deere 4020 tractor. Send information to John 
Renn 42 Grand St., Springfield, Mass. 
aN a a Sh SAR a a pee AY on Se aN 
FOR SALE JOHN DEERE 5010, 3020, 2010 
with loader, all diesel. John Deere 40 self- 
propelled combine, 3 John Deere 115. chuck 
WA isons on Knolls 3 axle gears, John Deere 
Bie and 214T balers, New Holland and 
“inneapolis-Moline mower conditioner. Vas- 
zauskas_ Brothers, Middlebury Road, Middle- 


bury, Conn. 06762. Phone 203-758-2765 or 
203-758-1201. 


WANTED — ALLIS CHALMERS Roto Balers. 
Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 
AUTOMATIC TRACTORKABS. Closed car 
comfort for most older rear-mount tractors. 
John Deere 50, 60, 70, 520, 620, 6380, 720, 730; 
varmall H, M, MD, 3800, 350, 400, 450,- 460, 
560; Case 400, 500, 700, 730, 800, 830; Massey 
oe 444, 44-6; Oliver 60770580; a66,nT tea SS. 
250, 770, 880. Write or call Automatic Equip- 
ment, Dept. AA, Pender, Nebraska 68047. 
Phone (402) 972-3051. 
PARTS BY THOUSANDS: Cat., AC, Int., 
Oliver, Cletrac, JD, Case, shovels, pans, 
pumps, compressors, generators, steering clut- 
‘es, transmissions, final drives, chains, roll- 
S, idlers, sprockets, winches. Drag, clam 
uckets, suctions, water hoses, teeth, rippers. 
‘ew & used underearriages for all makes, 
‘amples: TD9, 33 Link, less shoes, $205.90: 
Do, 83 Link, less shoes, $215.90: DA ees 
ink less shoes, $185.90; net prices F.O.B. 
us 5-7% freight. Used crawlers, loaders, 
zers. Engines, power units, crane & shovel 
rts. Large discounts on filters, “If Not 
‘sted, Ask For It’. We sell cheap. We buy 
trade equipment & parts. Ben Lombardo 
up. Co., Inc., RD#6, Sinking Spring, 
ig., Pa. 19608. (215) 678-1941—944-7171. 
ANTED: ALLIS ROUND BALER, © any 


seation, any condition. Alfred Roeder, Seneca, 
insas, 


-HN DEERE 4020D-power shift, 4010G, 
L0G (like new), 730G, 70G. Oliver 1800D 
xe new), 1650D, S55. Farmall 656D, 400, 
uber H. Massey Ferguson Super 90D. New 
rd 6000 Commander $3875. New Holland 
‘er with PTO throwers. Gunther Heuss-- 
nn, S. 5th St. Mountain, Emmaus, Penn- 
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Sylvania 18049, Phone 215-965-5208. 

ie HP SNOWMOBILE $100 under cost. 
J‘arranty. Urban, R4, Binghamton, New York. 
Oe SURPLUS excellent for farm use. 
allable coast to coast. Single units or large 
°'s. Complete report $1.00. ©. Dow, Liver- 
More, Maine 04258. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Fe SSS SS 
ue NURSERY ITEMS—Usual and unusual 
Tees, Shrubs, fruits, seedlings. Propagation 
Supplies. Evergreen seeds, supplies; books, 
‘“Ctalog. Mellinger’s, North Lima 42, Ohio. 


Ainerican A griculturist, March, 1970 
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NURSERY STOCK 


ATTENTION FRUIT GROWERS! Mayo 
Nurseries offers leading commercial varieties 
of fruit trees for spring planting. Route 14, 
Lyons, N.Y. 14489. Write for price list. 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS and _ transplants 
in leading varieties for Christmas and’ forest 
tree production. Free price list and planting 
guide. Flickingers’ Nursery, Sagamore, Pa. 
16250. 


STARK BRO’S BIG NEW 1970 Catalog free! 
Spectacular full-color display of giant-size 
apples, peaches, nectarines (fuzzless peaches), 
pears, cherries, apricots, plums from Dwarf, 
Semi-Dwarf, standard size trees. Ornamentals, 
roses, ete. Stark Bro’s, Dept. 30330, Louisiana, 
Missouri 63353. 


PEACH TREES—low as 30¢. Cherries, pears, 
apples, plum, nut trees, strawberries, blueber- 
ries, dwarf fruit trees, perennials. Grapevines 
20¢. Shrubs, evergreens, shade trees, roses 25¢ 
up. Quality stock can’t be sold lower. Write for 
Free color catalog and $2.00 Free bonus infor- 
mation. Tennessee Nursery Co.,.Inc., Box 1, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 37311. 


KELLY DWARF APPLES begin to bear the 
year after planting, then heavy crops of giant 
fruits year after year. For orchard or family 
use. Largest fruit treey nurseries east of the 
Mississippi. Red Delicious, Yellow Delicious, 
McIntosh and others, also dwarf pears, peaches, 
plums, cherries. Specialists in strawberries, 
raspberries, blueberries, grapes, hardy English 
Walnuts, chestnuts, pecans, etc. Choicest trees, 
roses, shrubs, ornamentals. Complete Spring 
Garden Guide and Nursery Catalog with 400 
color photos free. Send name and address today. 
Kelly Bros. Nurseries, 972 Maple St., Dansville, 
N.Y. 14437, 


MILLIONS OF SEEDLINGS. High quality at 








reasonable prices. Colorado Blue Spruce, White - 


Pine, Scotch Pine, Douglas Fir, shade and nut 


trees, ete. Free Catalog listing over 50 
varieties. Carino Nurseries, Box 5388-D, Indi- 
anag Passio 1Ol. 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS, large size 10-$12.00. 
New varieties, berries large as grapes, high 
profit crop. Free planting instructions. Write 
Brinton Orchards, R#5, Hanover, Pa. 173381. 


BLUE SPRUCE 6 yr. transplants 12”, 10 
for $6.50 postpaid. Free tree catalogue. 
Franke’s Nursery, Marion, New York 14505. 


FREE PRICE LIST. Apple-dwarf and stan- 
dard, peaches, nectarines, cherries, apricots, 
plum and pear trees. Asparagus, berries, 
grapes, roses and ornamentals. Budget prices 
for first class stock. Es.ablished 1910. Marks 
Nursery, Wilson, New York 14172. 


PLANTS 


HYBRID VEGETABLE PLANTS. Free color 
eatalog featuring fabulous heavy producing 
Hybrid Tomato, Hybrid Cabbage, Hybrid 
Onion, Hybrid Sweet Pepper, and Hybrid 
Eggplant plants. Also popular standard varie- 
ties. These outdoor grown plants are much 
hardier than hothouse or potted plants, and 
are rushed to you fresh pulled, ready to grow. 
Our absolute money-back guarantee on every 
plant. Write today. Piedmont Plant Co., Dept. 
201, Albany, Ga. 31702. 


600 assorted sweet onion plants with free 
planting guide, $3.60 postpaid. Toneo, ‘home 
of the sweet onion’’, Farmersville, Texas 750381. 


CERTIFIED OZARK BEAUTY everbearing 
strawberry plants $7.00 each 100, Empire, 
Premier, Earlidawn, Vesper $4.00 each 100. 
Red raspberry plants: Latham, Indian Sum- 
mer, New Madawaska, $10.00 each 100. Add 
95¢ to each 100 for postage. MacDowell Berry 





Farm, Ballston Lake, N.Y. 12019. Phone 
877-5515. 

STRAWBERRIES, OVER 30 VARIETIES 
including Catskill, Midland, Raritan, Red- 
chief, Howard, Ozark Beauty Everbearing. 
‘Raspberries—Latham, Fallred, Hilton, Dur- 


ham. Also blueberries and grapes. 1970 Cata- 
log free. Walter K. Morss & Son, Bradford, 
Mass. 01830. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS — from virus free 
stock grown on fumigated soil. Early, mid- 
season, late and everbearing varieties. State 
inspected. Also Waltham Washington aspara- 
gus roots. Free catalog. C. N. Smith Farm, 
South Street, East Bridgewater, Massachusetts 
02388. 


STRAWBERRY (14 VARIETIES) — Aspara- 
gus — Red Rhubarb roots. Free list. Facer 
Farm Market, Phelps, N.Y. 145382. 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS. Grow your own aspar- 
agus from our one year organically grown 
roots. Mary Washington variety. 50 roots 
$4.50, 100 roots $7.50 postpaid. Order now. 
Robert Owens, South Road, East Kingston, 
New Hampshire 03827. 


WRITE FOR FREE 1970 catalog on Virginia 
State inspected vegetable plants including 
Hybrid cabbage, tomato, pepper and other 
vegetable plants. Plants shipped by air freight, 
bus, United Parcel Service, mail or we can 
load your trucks at the farm. Dixie Plant 
Company, P. O. Box 327, Franklin, Virginia 
23851. Area code 703—Telephone 562-5276. 


REGISTERED STRAWBERRY-RASPBERRY 
plants for sale. Write Merrill Jewett, Hyde 
Park, Vt. 05655. 


CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Sure- 
crop; Catskill; Sunrise; Fairfax; Sparkle; 
$4.95-100; Ozark Beauty Everbearing ,$5.95-100 
postpaid. Perkins Berry Farm, RD#1, Box 
230, Hudson Falls, N.Y. 12839. 


STRAWBERRY — RASPBERRY PLANTS. 
Fresh dug. Eureka Plant Farm, Hastings, 
New York 138076. 
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See the delicious strawberries YOU CAN 
GROW in full color. Old favorites and 
newest varieties. Send for free 40 page 
Book of Berries—read all about the 
“Specialty of the Allen House’’ for 85 
years — STRAWBERRY PLANTS! SEND TO- 
DAY — IT’S FREE. 


W. F. Allen Company 
1133 Strawberry Lane 
Salisbury, Maryland 21801 





PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICES 


FREE — Your Favorite Snapshot on Pocket 
Mirror with order, 12 exposure B&W 55¢, 
color $2.50. Eedyfoto, 5228-H Belmont, Chicago 
60641, 





POSITION WANTED 


25 Years experience selling for farm Machine- 
ry Mfrs. and Distributors New England 
area. Contact Ernie Callaway, “West Fulton 
Rd., Warnerville, N.Y. Phone 518-234-3375. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—FURNISHED, four large rooms, 
bathroom, two large porches, % acre land- 
seaped yard. Near Gulf Beaches, $7,000. Write 
for information. William Merriman, Rt. 1 
Box 284D, Altha, Florida 32421. 


RETIREMENT HOME— ideal, has everything, 
$8200. Details. Ralph Barney, Canaan, New 
Hampshire 03741. 


WRITE TODAY for your free copy of our 
new Spring catalog! Latest real estate bar- 
gains in homes, ranches, ete. Safe-Buy Real 
Estate, P. O. Box 589-AG, Little Rock, Ark. 
72208. 


Selling Your Farm 
or Country Home? 


Tell best prospects about it 
with your classified advertising in 


The New York Times 


Buyers turn to it first because it has 
more farms and country homes to 
choose from than all other New York 
newspapers combined. 


March 1-April 5 
Big Selling Period 


Country property will be featured in 
The Times classified pages. Good 
time to reach better-income families- 
more than 700,000 on weekdays, 
1,100,000 on Sundays in the Greater 
New York area. 


WE’LL HELP YOU 
WRITE YOUR AD 


Send us the facts. We’ll call or write 
you making suggestions and quoting 
costs. Write The New York Times, 
Classified Advertising Dept., Farms 
& Country Homes Desk #101, Times 
Square, New York, N.Y. 10036. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities, New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 

WANTED TO BUY: Home, small farm barn 
or business property with 3 or more acres; 
New York or New Jersey. Preferably on high- 
way, from owner. Write giving details and 
price. Richard Kay, 83 Waldwick Ave., Wald- 
wick, New Jersey. 

WANTED ACREAGE large or small with 
stream, etc. House optional. Box 369-UY, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 


REPAIRS & SERVICING 


EASY TO LEARN!! Hydraulic Jack Repair- 
ing. Complete Guide. $3.00. Write now. Bay- 
erco, R-938 Betty Avenue, Neenah, Wisconsin 
54956. 





ROOM & BOARD 


WANTED — WOMAN TO ROOM and board. 
Private country home. Phone 717-987-4824, or 
write Mrs. Ford McKinney, R. D: 8, Lake 
Ariel, Pa. 184386. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


DO YOU WISH to use or sell a plant food that 

is field proven, shows the greatest results at low- 

est cost? Something different in sales and use. 

Big monthly income or get your fertilizer free. 

Campbell § Gro-Green, 407 Dewey, Rochelle, 
inois. 


JOB PROBLEM? Interested in a part-time 
opportunity that could develop into a $10,000 
a year business of your own? Established shoe 
manufacturer needs additional men to show 
friends, co-workers exciting line of men’s, 
women’s boots and shoes. Write for details. 
Charles Chester Shoes, Dept. 154, Brockton, 
Mass. 02408. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 


SAWDUST FOR SALE $1.50/ed. Loaded your 
truck. Bellingham Lumber Company, Rte. 118, 
North Sandwich, New Hampshire. 


WANTED DRY SAWDUST and shavings de- 
livered to West Haven, Conn., Joseph Latella, 
Phone 208-795-4002. 














SEEDS 
FREE — 1970 Farm and Garden Seed Catalog, 


featuring Berry’s Famous “‘Gro-Coated Brand” 
seeds. Write today. Berry Seed Co., Box 347, 
Van Wert, Ohio 45891. 


FREE TROJAN SEED CORN BOOKLET and 
1970 price list on all types of farm seeds and 
baler twine. Write Carlton Seed Company, 
Dept. PF-70, 101 Meade Avenue, Hanover, 
Pennsylvania 173381. 





SILOS 


SILOS—FACTORY CREOSOTE Treated Wood. 
Maximum insulation against frozen ensilage 
and absolute acid resistance. Dependable lock- 
doweled wind-resistant construction. Immediate 
delivery. Box BS-30, Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dilla, New York. 


AUTOMATIC FEED & GRAIN SCALE. 
Mounts under augers, bulk feed and grain 
bins, on silos, over grinder, mixer, roller 
mill . . . counts and totalizes up to 1200 lbs. 
per minute in continuous flow. Free literature. 
Automatic Equipment Mfg. Co., Dept. AA, 
Pender, Nebraska 68047. 





SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 


PLASTIC POSTED—Land Signs, Durable, in- 


expensive, legal, free sample. Minuteman, 
Stanfordville, New York. 

ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 


Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


SINGLE MAN — RETIRED wants work on 
small private place. Experienced, dependable, 
good worker. Would consider either full or 
part time work. Box 3869-UV, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 


CHRISTIAN, LONESOME WIDOW with 
Social Security, wants permanent home, good 
housekeeper, cook. Box 369-UW, Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850. 


CARETAKER FOR COUNTRY ESTATE. 
Experienced gardening, maintenance, farm 
work. Middleaged couple. Box 369-UT, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


MATURE LADY, loyal and gentle wishes 
steady position as housekeeper-companion. Can 
drive. Box 869-UP, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


RETIRED LADY — good cook, housekeeper 
desires position in woman-less farm or country 
home. Drives car. Box 369-UO, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 


SPARROW TRAPS 


SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free par- 
ticulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45818. 


STAMPS & COINS 


RARE 1909VDB CENT $1.00. Hight different 
Indianhead Cents, V-Nickels $1.98. Free price- 
lists. Edel’s, Carlyle, Illinois 62231. 


I PAY $250 each for 1924 1¢ green Franklin 
stamps, rotary perforated eleven ($2,500 un- 
used). Send 25¢ for. illustrated folders show- 
ing amazing prices paid for old stamps, coins, 
collections. Vincent 85AA, Bronx, New York 
10458. 


25 NEW COINS 25 different countries $1.00. 
Worldwide Coins, Box 339AA, Shelter Island, 
New York 11964. 


STRAWBERRIES 


RAYNER BROS., FREE 1970 Strawberry 
Book. Grow bigger, tastier, berries for table, 
freezing, market from a leading producer of 
strawberry plants for 43 years. Rayner’s book 
describes 29 proven, virus-free varieties in- 
cluding Guardian, new for 1970. Illustrates 
best for your area. Full instructions for plant- 
ing and culture in simple terms. All plants 
certified and fully guaranteed; federal, state 
inspected. Lists blueberries, raspberries, grapes, 
asparagus, rhubarb, fruit, nut trees, ever- 
greens, ornamentals. Profit more from larger 
yields of better quality berries at direct-from- 
the-grower prices. Write for free copy of our 
1970 Strawberry Book now. Rayner Bros., Inc., 
Dept. 19, Salisbury, Maryland 21801. 


TIRES 


TRUCK * FARM * CAR—Used Tires—Excel- 
lent #1—650x16 6 ply $8.50; 700x16 6 ply 





$10.00; 750x16 8 ply $12.00; 900x16 8 ply 
$15.00; 750x20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000x20 12 ply 
$25.00. Pick-up truck specials. New Major 


Brand. 700-14 6 ply Fst. Hwy. Thls. $22.50; 
670x15 6 ply Hwy. Thls. Sec. $19.75; 700x15 
6 ply Hwy. ist $22.50; 700x15 8 ply Hwy. 
Ist $26.50; 600x16 6 ply Hwy. Ist $17.50; 
650x16 6 ply Goodyear Hwy. Thls. $20.75; 
650x16 6 ply Gen’l. Hwy. Sec. $25.00; 700x16 
6 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. $22.50; 700x16 6 ply 
Gen’]. Hwy. ist $28.50; 750x16 6 ply U.S. 
traction Ist $29.50; 750x16 10 ply Hwy. 1st 
$35.00; 700x17 8 ply Gen’l. Hwy. Ist $32.50; 
700x17 6 ply Traction 1st $24.00; 750x17 8 
ply Goodyear Hwy. $87.50; 750x17 8 ply Fst. 
traction $42.50; 700x18 8 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. 
$28.50. Farm Tire Specialist-Airplane Con- 
version, New Truck-Tractor Tires also avail- 
able. Write for complete list. Send check or 
money order. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Gans Tire, 
1001 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. Tel: 889-2035. 
Area Code 617. 


TIRE CHAINS 


TIRE CHAINS — Farm tractors, cars, trucks, 
graders, heavy duty—low prices. Prompt ship- 


ment. Phone collect. Freight prepaid, ship- 
ments: over $100. Write for chain catalog. 
Southern Parts Corporation, Box 70385, 


Memphis, Tenn. 38107. 





TREE CARE 


TREES SICK? Inject Vita-Spike! Free Book- 
let. Vita-Spike, 3527 Aquila, St. Louis Park, 
Minnesota 55426. 


TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 

FLORIDA KEYS FUN motel and marina on 
50 sunny acres. Houseboat Rentals. Write for 
brochure. Plantation Harbor Motel, Box 26N, 
Islamorada, Florida 33036. 





TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Chewing or smoking. 2% 
pounds $2.00 Postpaid. Guaranteed. Fred 


Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


WANTED TO BUY 
WANTED: Head for 1928 Chevrolet 4-cylin- 





der engine; sidecar for 1935 Indian motor- 
eycle. Ellsworth Hemstreet, Schaghticoke, 
ING ano AS 


BARN HAY FORK in good condition. Grapple 
type or harpoon. Write Donald Pacey, Nasha- 
wena Island, Cuttyhunk, Mass. 027138. 


Classified Continued on Page 54 
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TOP FLAVOR BUDGET MEATS 


by Alberta 


WITH TODAY’S high meat 
prices and about 30 cents of 
every food dollar going for meat 
and poultry, it is easy to see the 
cook’s problem — how to get the 
most for her meat money and 
still provide her family with sat-- 
isfying, appetizing main dishes. 
Knowing penny-wise meat buys 
which, in most cases, mean the 
choice of less tender cuts and 
“variety” meats as liver, heart 
and kidney and the best methods 
for cooking them for maximum 
tenderness and flavor are impor- 
tant. Hamburger, made from 
tougher meat cuts and _ tender- 
ized by grinding, is not the only 
budget meat. 


Moist Heat For Budget Meats 

Less tender cuts of meat re- 
quire long, slow cooking in moist 
heat. Braising, a combination of 
browning (with or without pre- 
vious flouring) and then simmer- 
ing, covered, in juices from the 
meat itself or added liquid of 
one kind or another is a good 
cooking method. Baking in 
tightly closed heavy foil packages 
(with or without previous brown- 
ing) tenderizes meat in its own 
juices. Cuts of meat to braise 
include the following: Beef 
round, flank and chuck steaks; 
chuck round and rump roasts, 
short ribs (tips of expensive rib 
roasts), liver and heart. Lamb 
shoulder and leg steaks, shoulder 
roasts, shanks, riblets, and neck 
slices. Pork chops, steaks, spare- 
ribs, liver. Veal chops, steaks, 
cutlets, rump and shoulder roasts, 
hearts. 

Certain procedures applied to 
meat before cooking also help 
in the tenderizing process. In 
addition to the grinding men- 
tioned above, these include 
pounding as done with Swiss 
steak, scoring or cutting as for 
cube and minute steaks, mari- 
nating in oil and vinegar (or 
French dressing), barbecue or 
soy sauce mixtures, and the use 
of instant seasoned or unseasoned 
meat tenderizers. 


Pork Shoulder 
Boneless, smoked pork shoul- 
der roll, sold under a number 
of different brand names and 
weighing from as little as 1 or 
12 pounds up to 5 or 6 pounds, 
provides good eating baked, sim- 
mered, sliced or fried. It is usu- 
ally available bone-in or boned 
and uncooked or fully cooked. 
Ham and Potato Scallop is es- 
pecially tasty made from the 
fully-cooked variety. Be sure to 
follow any special instructions 
_for preparation printed on the 
label. Your meat man will be 
able to tell you which brand is 

apt to be the leanest. 


ORANGE-GLAZED PORK SHOULDER 


1 smoked boneless pork. shoulder roll 
(2% pounds) 

1 cup orange juice 

¥2 cup honey or light corn sirup 
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Shackelton 


’2 cup sugar 

2 cans (1 Ib. 10 ozs. each) sweet pota- 
toes in heavy sirup, drained 

% cup orange sections 

Ys cup raisins 

% cup butter 

Bake smoked pork in slow oven 
(325°) 40 minutes per pound or 
until meat thermometer reaches 
internal temperature of 170° for 
cook-before-eating type or 130° 
for fully cooked. Combine orange 
juice, honey or corn sirup and 
sugar; bring to boil and simmer 
5 minutes. Save half of this sirup 
to baste meat during last 30 
minutes of baking time. 

Arrange sweet potatoes in a 
1'4-quart casserole and top with 
orange slices and raisins. Add 
butter to remaining sirup and 
pour over sweet potatoes. Cover 
and bake in a slow oven (325°) 
until well heated, about 30 min- 
utes. Uncover, baste with sirup 
and bake 5 to 10 minutes longer. 

To serve, place ham in center 
of oblong platter, surround with 
fruit-topped sweets and garnish 
with twisted thin orange slices 
and bit of parsley. Serves 6 to 8. 
Complete meal with buttered 
green beans or broccoli, a crisp 
vegetable salad with choice of 
dressing, corn muffins, and a 
simple dessert. 


Popular Chuck Steak 


Chuck steak, bone-in or bone- 
less, cut at least 142 inches thick 
and tenderized with “instant 
meat tenderizer” is a popular 
choice for outdoor broiling. Try 
broiling one in your kitchen 
broiler; you will like it. 


BROILED CHUCK STEAK 
(with trimmings) 
1 chuck steak, about 3 pounds and 1% 
inches thick 
Instant meat tenderizer, seasoned or 
unseasoned 
1 medium can sliced mushrooms, 
sautéed 
Fluffy mashed potatoes, 6 servings 
2 packages frozen peas, cooked 
Follow manufacturer’s direc- 
tions for using meat tenderizer; 
use no additional salt. You may 
find it desirable to let treated 
meat stand about % hour before 
broiling, even though directions 
suggest immediate cooking. Too 
much tenderizer or allowing 
meat to stand too long before 
cooking may cause undesirable 
softness. ‘The tenderizer cuts 
cooking time about one-quarter, 
so be careful not to overcook. 
Place steak on cool broiler rack 
in preheated broiler, with top of 
meat 3 to 4 inches from heat for 


_rare to medium doneness. Broil 


to desired doneness, approxi- 
mately 10 to 15 minutes for a 
medium steak. Leave oven door 
slightly ajar when using electric 
oven. 

To serve, place steak on heated 
platter and top with sautéed 
sliced mushrooms. Arrange piles 
of fluffy mashed potatoes around 
steak. Make depressions in po- 
tato mounds and fill with tastily- 





Photo: American Meat Institute 


Win compliments by serving orange-glazed smoked pork roll with sweet 
potatoes. It’s ideal for family meals and delicious enough for company 


dinners. 


seasoned peas. When fresh toma- 
toes are available, broiled to- 
mato halves make an attractive 
addition to the platter. Serves 
about 6. 


Inexpensive Lamb Cuts 

Lamb shanks and riblets pro- 
vide tasty eating when braised. 
Riblets are cut from the breast 
after removing the breast bone 
and by cutting between the ribs 
to give serving-size portions, thus 
eliminating carving after cook- 
ing. They make an attractive 
platter when placed on each side 
of cauliflower and peas or cut 
green beans. Sweet and sour and 
barbecued riblets are favorites 
of some. 

Lamb shanks contain the two 
fore shank bones with layers of 
meat surrounding the bones. Al- 
though all lamb is tender and 
can be oven roasted, shanks are 
best when braised. Shanks are 
sometimes called “lamb drum- 
sticks” and weigh close to one 
pound each. 


LAMB SHANKS WITH 
ORANGE SAUCE 
16 oz. can frozen orange juice con- 
centrate, unthawed 

Y% cup lemon juice 
% teaspoon salt 
Y% cup butter or margarine 
6 lamb shanks 

Combine orange concentrate, 
lemon juice, salt and fat and 
bring to boil; simmer 5 minutes. 
Place each lamb shank on strip 
of heavy-duty aluminum foil to 
cover completely. Cup up foil 
and divide sauce among the six 
packages. Fold foil across top to 
make a packet and triple seal 
ends. Place packets on shallow 
pan and bake about 1% hours 
or until tender in moderate oven 
(325° ). To brown, open foil last 
half hour. Serves 6. 

Note: If desired, all 6 shanks 
may be placed in a very large 
piece -of foil’and:: treated -as 
above, or place 3 shanks each 
in two different packages. Serve 
shanks with Italian green beans 
and tiny creamed onions. 

More Good Recipes 

The various Chow Meins pro- 
vide not only budget main 
dishes but also delicious eating. 


My good Ithaca friend, Mrs, 
Whiton (Jeannette) Powell, 
shares her excellent Chow Mein 
recipe with us this month. 


JEANNETTE’S CHOW MEIN 

‘4 pound salt pork, diced 

1 pound lean beef, cubed 

1 pound lean pork, cubed 

2 cups water, broth, or liquid from 
canned vegetables 

1 small onion, finely diced 

2 cups celery, diced 

Y% cup canned mushrooms, diced or 
sliced 

2 cans bean sprouts or Chinese 
vegetables - 

2 tablespoons soy sauce 

Fluffy rice and fried noodles 

Cook salt pork in deep iron 
skillet or Dutch oven until 
brown. Add beef and pork cubes, 
liquid, onion and celery; simmer 
covered one hour. Add mush- 
rooms, bean sprouts or Chinese 
vegetables, and cook 10 to 15 
minutes. Add soy sauce and 
thicken as desired with flour or 
cornstarch (1 to 2 tablespoons) 
mixed with a little cold water. 
Serve hot over hot fluffy rice and 
sprinkle fried noodles generously 
over top. Serves 8 to 10. 

Note: Mrs. Powell suggests 
that any leftover meat and 
vegetables may be added to the 
completed dish. She likes to 
make Chow Mein the day be- 
fore serving for a better ming! ing 
of flavors when reheated in a 
casserole. 


TURKEY LEG POT ROAST 
’ cup flour 
2 teaspoons salt 
'’4 teaspoon pepper 
4-5 pound turkey leg quarter 
’s cup fat or oil (approximate) 

1 cup water 

Combine flour, salt and peppe! 
and use to coat meat. Brown the 
turkey in hot fat in a large, heavy 
pan over moderate heat, skin 
side first and then other side. 
Drain off fat. Add water, covet 
tightly, and simmer until meat 
is tender, about 242 hours. Add 4 
little water during cooking, if 
needed, to prevent sticking. 
Makes 6 servings plus pieces for 
other uses. 

Note: Instead of simmering; 
the browned turkey may be 
baked in a covered pan in 2 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The Monarch Range Company 
of Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 53916, 
has gone one step beyond the 
self-cleaning oven in their new 
decorator series of “Sta-Klean”’ 
oven range models. A patented 
chemical ingredient oxidizes 
food spatter and grease (only ex- 
cess spillovers should be wiped 
off), so the oven cleans itself con- 
tinuously while you roast and 
bake at regular temperatures. 








Also included are other Mon- 
arch features. Their “Jet-Fan” 
oven cuts down baking and roast- 
ing time by 25 percent, and the 
“TCB” temp. controlled broiler 
offers a new method of closed 
oven door broiling with no smoke, 
stain or spatter and gives more 
tender, juicier foods. Sounds 
good, doesn’t it! 


Handy ironing board tray with 
steel frame that snaps easily on 
any ironing board. Keeps ironing 
aids within easy reach and ends 
ironing board clutter. Sold with 
money-back guarantee for $1.98 
each plus 45 cents postage and 
handling. Order from James R. 
Bell & Associates, 9832 Tujunga 
Canyon Blvd., Tujunga, Calif. 
91042. 
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This new platter rack is spe- 
cially designed to mount on the 
underside of a shelf and hold one 
or more platters safely and con- 
veniently in otherwise wasted 
storage space. Coated with pure 
white vinyl to protect against 
chipping fine china. Is available 
Wherever housewares are sold for 


about $1.29. 
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BUDGET MEATS 

(Continued from page 46) 
moderate oven (350°) about 2'4 
hours. I like to wrap seasoned 
browned or unbrowned turkey 
tightly in foil, place it on shal- 
low pan, and bake as directed. 
Foil may be laid back 10 to 15 
minutes before baking is com- 
pleted and turkey browned under 
broiler. 

In place of turkey leg quarter, 
use 2’2 to 3 pounds of turkey 
drumsticks, thighs, or wings. Use 
¥2 teaspoon salt per pound of 
turkey. Small young legs will 
cook in about | to 1% hours; 
larger, more mature ones will 
take 2% hours. Makes 6 servings. 


Send For New Booklet 
The above recipes for using 


The real things in life just can’t be beaten. After 
all, what could be better than the real cakes you bake 


from scratch? Nothing. 


But it does take longer at a time when life’s a 


lot more hurried than it used to be. 


That’s why Fleischmann’s developed the new 
Rapidmix method. It makes baking the real thing 
quicker and easier than ever before. 





turkey parts were taken from a 
new bulletin published by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
“Money-Saving Main Dishes,” 
Home and Garden Bulletin No. 
43. This bulletin contains many 
ideas and recipes for thrifty- 
minded meal planners. To obtain 
your copy of this helpful bulletin, 
send your request with name, 
address (include zip code) and 
30 cents to U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 20402. 


Correction..... 


We’re sorry the eggs were 
omitted from list of ingredients 
for “Crisp Rolled Chocolate 
Cookies” in our February issue. 


The recipe should call for 2 eggs. 


Cc 


in life aré 
real 





EASTER GLORY 
by Roy Z. Kemp 


The Christ is risen! This great message 
Proclaims His victory is won. 

Death could not hold within its clutches 
Our Lord and Saviour, God’s own Son. 


The world bursts forth with fervent 
gladness 

At evidence of God’s great power. 

The Christ is risen! Cease all weeping! 

There is great glory in this hour. 





best things 


Because you no longer have to dissolve the yeast, 
worry about water temperature or warm the bowl. 


You just blend Fleischmann’s Yeast with your 


other dry ingredients, mix—and bake one of the best 


things in life. A light, tasty cake. The real thing. 


For 70 real thing recipes, including the Babka 
below, send 25¢ for ‘“Fleischmann’s New Treasury of 


Yeast Baking,’ Box 48E, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10559. 


( by Doc and Katy Abraham 
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The year 1969 was a bad one 
for some home gardeners who 
grew their own tomatoes. The 
vines set a heavy crop, but the 
fruit didn’t ripen. This brings up 
the question of which is the best 
tomato for the home garden with 
the answer, there is no one tomato 
that is best. We have available 
today the best selection of vari- 
eties ever. 

My advice is to try two or three 
different kinds in your garden 
and when you get a good per- 
former, go heavy on it. Keep in 
mind that a tomato which does 
well in your own garden might 
not do so well in: the neighbor’s 
garden a few yards away. Also 
keep in mind there are early, mid- 
season and late varieties. If you 
live in an area where frost comes 
early or where ripening is slow, 
better stick to an early variety. 

In our 25 years of operating a 
commercial greenhouse, we’ve 
raised dozens of varieties of to- 
matoes. Recommending a variety 
to a reader is risky business be- 
cause soil, weather, disease and 
other factors might cause a crop 
failure. Here are a few present- 
day varieties to try, and there are 
many other good ones. 

Two good early hybrids are 
Moreton Hybrid and Big Boy; 
both are meaty and of superb 
quality. If you’d like a real early 
one, try Fireball, the Northeast’s 
leading extra-early tomato. New 
Yorker is another extra-early to- 
mato quite similar to Fireball, 
and it’s wilt-resistant. Last year 
we grew Supersonic and found 
it to be an ideal mid-season hy- 
brid. This is a new tomato you'll 
want to keep your eye on if you’re 
interested in a heavy yield and 
solid fruit. 

Home gardeners who grow to- 
matoes in the same spot year 
after year are apt to run into wilt 
problems in ‘the soil There is no 
chemical control for this, but 
modern genetics understanding 
has enabled plant breeders to 
combine disease-resisting genes 
with other desirable qualities to 
give us varieties of great merit. 
Fusarium and verticillium wilt 
diseases lurk in most soils. 

Here are tomatoes which re- 
sist these diseases .. . Heinz 1350, 
Campbell 1327, Supersonic and 
Superman, to name a few. New 
Yorker, Fireball and Galaxy are 
very resistant to verticillium. If 
you’ve been troubled with toma- 
toes cracking a great deal, try 
Glamour, the most crack-resistant 
type we’ve ever grown. The flavor 
is less tart than most varieties, 
but it’s still good. 


Starting Your Tomatoes 


Start your own plants from 
seed sown in artificial soil mixes, 
peat pots, Jiffy-7 pellets, or try 
the newer BR-8 blocks made from 
wood pulp. Plant foods are in- 
corporated into the blocks to 
nourish the seeds planted in 
them. 
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If you’ve never tried the Jiffy-7 
pellets, you’ve missed a real 
treat. Peat is highly compressed 
into pellets or wafers about 14” 
thick. You soak the pellets (they’re 
enclosed in mesh) for a few min- 
utes, and they swell to seven 
times their original size, all 
ready to plant seeds or set trans- 
plants. 

It’s a good idea to plant two 
or three seeds in each pellet or 
block. If more than one grows, 
pull out the extras and pot them, 
so you have only one seedling per 
pot. Grow in a bright window, 
preferably in direct sunlight. Day 
temperatures should be around 
72 degrees and night temperatures 
around 65 degrees. It takes about 
six weeks to get plants when you 
start from seed. 


Facts About Zinnias 


Ten years ago if you asked 
any person what his favorite an- 
nual was, he would have told 
you it was the zinnia. Not so now! 
The popular zinnia has run into 
trouble, and the bugaboo that’s 
taken the joy out of raising this 
showy. annual is called “alter- 
naria blight.” 

But don’t despair! Those of 
you who had plants turn brown 
and dry up can avoid this prob- 
lem by using blight-resistant 
varieties. Dr. John Natti, Plant 
Pathologist at the New York State 
Experiment Station in Geneva, 
has been testing the most resist- 
ant zinnias, and we’ve been eval- 
uating them in our own garden. 
The relative resistance of a num- 
ber of zinnia hybrids and other 
varieties are listed here. 

Highly Resistant-To-Immune: 
Lilliputs (Baby or Pompon). 
Flowers are the size of large but- 
ton-type Pompon “Mum.” Cu- 
pid, miniature flowers one inch 
in diameter. Also Snow Drop, 
Tiny Tim and Goblin. Other 
small-flowered zinnias such as 
Old Mexico and Cut-and-Come- 
Again. Large-flowered varieties 
and hybrids include Princess F1 
Hybrid, Empress and Bonanza. 

Moderately Resistant (about 50 
percent of plants are resistant): 
Includes Snowman, Giant Yellow, 
Fire Cracker and State Fair. 

Highly Susceptible: Includes 
Rosie O’Grady, Sun God, Sunny 
Boy and Blaze. 

In anutshell, the small-flowered 
varieties are more resistant to 
alternaria than the large-flower- 
ing types. Alternaria causes spot- 
ting and blighting of foliage and 
blooms, so eventually the plant 
withers and dies. When this hap- 
pens, pull it up and burn. Keep 
young plants covered with zineb. 


Inspect Glad Bulbs 


Now is a good time to inspect 
your glads and dahlias in storage. 
Don’t worry if the dahlias are 
dried; they get that way. When 
you set them out, you'll be amazed 
to see how quickly they sprout. 

One mystery to many people 





Perky Easter Favors or Centerpiece 


Happy Easter! These cuddly 
baby chicks take only minutes to 
make, and you can use them for 
years to come. To make baby 
chicks, press out center of a yel- 
low cotton cosmetic ball to form 
a small cone. Shape tip of cone 
into a head for the chick and 
fashion the beak by making a 
point at front of head. Use felt- 
tipped pens to make eyes and 
color the beak. 

Before dyeing the eggshells, 
punch a hole in pointed end of 
the egg, making it large enough 
to empty the egg contents. Rinse 


eggshells thoroughly with cool 
tap water. When they’re com. 
pletely dry, carefully break away 
pieces of the shells to leave jagged 
edges. Color shells with cold water 
fizz tablets. 

Make nests to cradle the egg- 
shells out of large colored cos- 
metic balls. Press your thumb 
downward at center of cotton 
ball, rounding it into a “nest” 
shape. For a centerpiece, set them 
in a fabric-covered plastic foam 
tray or any flat dish and surround 
with colored jelly beans. 

UO 


What’s your Hobby? 


Hobby Letters From our Readers 


A Worthwhile Hobby 


I have a happy hobby - it is 
making stuffed animals, clowns 
and dolls for orphanages, hospi- 
tals and Day Care Centers for 
retarded little ones. This has 
been my joy for about five years, 
and I love every sewing hour 
when so involved. Feel sure the 
50 homemade pets for an or- 
phanage in Viet Nam are being 
loved after Santa delivered them 
for Christmas last year. 

Would be glad to exchange 
patterns with others interested, 
and mine are the easy, two-piece 
kind with extras such as ears, 
tails, etc. — Mrs. Marion Ame- 
dick, Darien Center, N. Y. 
14040. 


is why their gladiolus (it’s spel- 
led gladiolus for both singular 
and plural) bulbs change color. 
Actually, they don’t change color; 
what happens is the pink and 
white varieties are more disease- 
resistant than the dark colored 
ones. The weaker varieties die, 
leaving the whites or pinks to 
multiply. That’s why you wind 
up with a lot of white or pink 
types, even though you planted 
colored ones. Color change has 
nothing to do with mixing due to 
cross pollination, with soil or with 
weather. 

AA Garden Clinic — A reader 
writes, “Every year our daffodils and 
narcissus turn brown (buds, that 1s) 
and do not bloom. What’s wrong?” 

Answer — Your plants have bo- 
trytis or “‘fireblight” disease. Con- 
trol consists of spraying or dust- 
ing buds and young growth with 
zineb or Captan. 


Friends from Many Countries 


My hobby is writing to and 
receiving letters from pen pals. 
When I was in high school, I 
learned about the Good Will 
Club and got addresses from 
this Club. My first pen pal was 
from Hawaii. 

Over the years I added pen 
pals from Canada, England, 
Scotland, Austria, Switzerland, 
and countries in the Near East. 
I have had many enjoyable hours 
writing my friends. 

— Miss Priscilla Downing, R. D. 
3, Killingworth, Conn. 06417. 


Flower Pictures 


At 84, my favorite hobby is 
making pressed flower pictures. 
I use mostly pansies which I 
grow, also many weeds, and al- 
ways a butterfly, the symbol of 
eternal life. Would be happy to 
help anyone get started on this 
hobby if they write and enclose 
a stamp. — Mrs. A. V. Hibson, 
300 Elizabeth, Cranford, N. J. 
07016. 





Shown here are a few of Mrs. Hib- 
son's pressed flower pictures. 
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Now, you can convert your 
present bin to a continuous 
grain drying operation that 
speeds drying time, dries your 
grain evenly. By installing our 
patented Roto-Flo mechanism, 


° you can dry to match harvest 
4764. Sew button-shouldered dress Al] Printed Patterns rates — up to 2,000 bushels an 
for SR en eae : hour!* Installation —for all size 


New Misses’ Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 4764 bins i is easy, and mechanical 
parts are always accessible. As rt 
your drying needs increase, dry- our 


34) 234 yards 35-inch. ..... 5O0cents 8-18 
ing capacities can be increased 


a 
by simply adding extra fans and present Sin 


heaters. If it sounds simple, it is. 


If it sounds too good to be true, * 
write for our illustrated bro- to @ Reato-Fle 


chure, using the coupon below. 


a 
*(36’ Dia. Bin; 5% Moisture continuous 
Removal) a 
- grain dryer 























4874. Wear wrap style alone or atop 
pants. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Women’s Sizes 34-46. See yardage 
requirements in pattern ....50 cents 


9207. Side-zipped skimmer, becom- 
ing collar. PRINTED PATTERN, 
New Half Sizes 1014-2014. Size 1414 
(bust 37) 254 yards 39-inch. 50 cents 


4749. Simple bodice, skirt of flaring 
gores. PRINTED PATTERN, Half 
Sizes 1414-2414. Size 1614 (bust 37) 


; t 
o/s Yee ee eee Clayton & Lambert Manufacturing Co. 


Buckner, Kentucky 40010 


Please send brochures on the following: 
L) Roto-Flo 

1 Drying Systems 

LJ Drying Bins 

L] Storage Bins 


4749 


144-2414 


Name 


postal address 
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In the New England area, write to: 


FRANK GAVALETZ, 1588 New 
Scotland Road 
> Slingerlands, New York 12159 
=~ Patent No. 3449840 


The Best of Europe 


JUNE 24th - My se 
JULY 15th 

















7468. So many uses for these pretty 
doilies. Easy and quick to crochet. 
Directions, 714-inch square, 714 x 14- 
inch oblong, 8-inch round. . .50 cents 





9399. Band collar, turn-back tab, 
sleek seams. PRINTED PATTERN, 
New Misses’ Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 
34) 114 yards 60-inch. ....50 cents 


Germany - Holland 
Oberammergau 
Pagsion Play chartres 


En 
che ct 
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4686. Princess panel, bows and ce Obe onimergau 
pleats. PRINTED PATTERN, New & 
Half Sizes 1014-2014. Size 141% (bust 


-87) 214 yards 45-inch fabric. 50 cents 


~ 
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4532. Sew six smart summer styles 
with one PRINTED PATTERN. 
New Misses’ and Half Sizes 8-16; 
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EGRE20 EG cee See Bas tA 50 cents TSB’s fully escorted all expense Heart of Europe Tour is designed 
¥ Pp Pp g 

to give you the utmost value for your 1970 travel dollar. There 
pencnondenudsneccdesacuccunsnancnecucencnenseennntsuscsennenesnecsunccnnccaseeescsasess 5 are only 30 tickets reserved for the Oberammergau Passion Play for 
iInstant Fashion Book O$1 ‘ this tour 
‘Instant Sewing Book CL $1 ‘ oe ‘ wage 
‘Fashions to Sew (Spring) [] 50¢|send To ‘ Avoid disappointment. Send today for the free descriptive brochure 
:Deslanen Collection #720771) 20% AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, PATTERN DEPARTMENT ! 
ees fo Box 42, Old Chelsea Station Be a a a eg le 
‘Museum Quilt Book #2 [] 50¢ Wye Wetre Ns AQT) ‘ | Please send me the free complete information brochure 
‘ . 5 . . . . 
br east edey = page Dress Patterns 50¢ Needlecraft Patterns 50¢! | describing the Heart of Europe Tour and giving me 
1 iffy Rug 3 ‘ . 
t Book of 50 Instant Gifts [] 50¢ Add 15¢ for each Pattern for first-class mailing i | all details. 
'12 Prize Afghans #12 fF] 50¢ and special handling. ' | : 
Complete Afghan Bk. #14 [] $1 [rcesttecteccn terest nnn n nnn c nnn nnn n nena r anne stan enenennn : | Travel Service Bureau, Inc. 
; i : Dept. G-1 
Parone: 5. See: ~ Rites NAME | 60 Dedham Avenue 
; : Travel Anywhere | Needham, Mass. 02192 
ae ADDRESS : 
' With TSB | Name 
’ 8 
ae CONT, cme en a Spat E: nt zip | ae = 7 
}——————_ —— PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP: | City ee OLALE LIP 
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YOUTH FOR AMERICA 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Foundation Award is not easy to 
win. Every student in the junior 
and senior grades taking voca- 
tional agriculture and vocational 
homemaking in the participating 
schools is considered. 

Winners are selected by their 
instructors and school principals 
on the basis of practical use of 
knowledge gained; on good, all- 
around school work; on ability 
to get along with others and to 
carry responsibility; on skill, 
good management, leadership, 
and good citizenship. First of- 
fered in 1945, recipients now 
number in the thousands. Many 
are successfully managing their 
own farms and homes; many 
others are doing outstanding work 
in other kinds of business and 
agribusiness. 

The records of some winners 
are amazing. It is sometimes 
difficult to believe that young 
people can accomplish so much 
while still in high school. Boys 
with their own registered herds, 
and with their own machinery for 
custom work, are not uncommon 
...the girls, besides keeping up 
so well in their school work and 
activities, find time to plan and 
work in community activities 
...and many of them shoulder 
much home responsibility. 

We always wish we had the 
space to list more than a few of 
the winners who head up local 
groups, are Star Farmers, teach 
Sunday School classes, and other- 
wise demonstrate the effective- 
ness of young folks. We can be 
proud of our young rural citi- 
zens... whether or not they were 
prize winners...for in many 
cases school officials found it dif- 
ficult to select one from many 
students they considered outstand- 
ing. 

Good Representatives 

Here are descriptions of some 
of the Award winners for 1969: 

Lyman Hall High School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut, chose a 
candidate who, in their words, 
“would best represent himself 
and the school which he repre- 
sents.”’ We agreed so thoroughly 
with their choice that Raoul Luf- 
bery was also picked by our judges 
as Boy-of-the- Year. 

A description of some of Raoul’s 
forestry and wildlife activities 
has already appeared in the No- 
vember issue of AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST. His projects have in- 
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by Isa Liddell 


cluded planting 500 white birch 
trees, improving a small woodlot, 
setting up wildlife and forestry 
exhibits for grade school children, 
building a small dam for mal- 
lards and wood ducks... and for 
the study of frog eggs through 
their various stages of develop- 
ment. 

Raoul’s work has received spe- 
cial recognition from several or- 
ganizations. He is now attending 
West Virginia University. 





Another Connecticutstudent, 
Marcel Moreau, was active in 
1968 as vice president of the FFA 
chapter at Woodbury High 
School. Since his freshman year, 
Marcel has worked 3390 hours 
in various kinds of farm work, 
and earned $4,530. In addition, 
he owns 8 head of registered Ayr- 
shire cattle valued at $2,700. His 
plans include study at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, and a 
future in dairy farming. 


Capable Salesman 

At Mount View High School, 
Thorndike, Maine, the Award 
went to Dennis Ripley for his 
outstanding farm program dur- 
ing four years of vocational agri- 
culture. In addition to his FFA 
activities, Dennis was an unusu- 
ally capable vegetable seed sales- 
man for Agway, Inc., while at 
the same time keeping his aca- 
demic work well above average. 

E. Dale Nestor, teacher of vo- 
cational agriculture at Pooles- 
ville High School, Maryland, felt 
that Howard Thompson deserved 
the honor because he had done 
an outstanding job in agricul- 
ture. Howard is continuing his 
studies along that line at the 
University of Maryland. 

At Wachusett Regional High 
School, Massachusetts, Charles 
Christianson was the winner of 
the Foundation Award. Charles 
has had four years of vocational 
agriculture, and has been active 
in judging of livestock, dairy cat- 
tle, and meats, and in farm me- 


chanics. Together with his two 


brothers (also FFA members) he 
has built up a herd of 42 ani- 
mals. 

Charles is described as a fine 
citizen, well liked by his chapter 
members, and always ready and 
willing to take part in commu- 
nity projects. Some of these 
projects included the mainten- 
ance of the school ball field, care 
of the town library grounds, and 
work on the new county conser- 
vation education center. His fu- 
ture plans include study at Stock- 
bridge School of Agriculture in 
Amherst. 

The faculty committee of 
Bridgeton High School, New 
Jersey, chose Herman Carl 
Bolopue to receive the Award. 
Herman, an outstanding agri- 
culture student who lives on a 
60-acre farm, does farm work 
with his father, and raises beef 
cattle. 


Good Citizenship 

Martin Mooney, Adirondack 
Central School, Boonville, New 
York, is described by his teacher, 
Howard E. Teal, as ‘‘a_ well- 
oriented boy who is very sincere 
and conscientious in his under- 
takings.” He was chosen because 
of his constructive citizenship 
qualities, scholarship attainment, 
and his preparations for a farm 
career. 

Throughout his high school 
years, Martin has consistently 
maintained a high academic 
record in all subjects, was the 
recipient of two scholarships, 
which he is using toward further 
education at Morrisville Agri- 
cultural and Technical College. 
His plans are to get going in 
farming even while continuing 
his education. 

At Hamilton (New York) 
Central School the choice was 
Frank Crumb, Jr. At the end of 
his four years of Vo-Ag work, 
Frank had 16 head of Holsteins, 
including 6 cows. He has shown 





his animals at cattle shows, and 
in addition to numerous other 
awards received two purebred 
Holstein heifer calves and a cash 
award from the Madison, Oneida, 
Herkimer County Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

Frank plans to enter full-time 
partnership with his father on 
their 375-acre, 80-cow daiy farm. 


Important Factor 

Bill Thompson, Lisbon Central 
School, New York, has an exten- 
sive list of activities. More than 
that, he has a deep conviction 
that “the most important factor 
in maintaining the human race 
is the existence of agriculture 
for the purpose of nurturing the 
millions of people in the world.” 


works some of the neighboring | 


He is preparing himself for a 
life’s work in helping to develop, 
establish and further the future of | 
the agricultural industry. | 

A project very close to his | 
heart is his analysis of research | 
reports, trying to determine the | 
possibilities of supplementing the 
dairy industry in St. Lawrence | 
County with a program of rais. 
ing datry bulls and dairy steers 
for beef purposes. He feels that | 
this could be of substantial aid 
to the economy of the area. 

Paul Ryan, Moravia Central | 
School, New York, received a | 
special salute from the FFA_ 
chapter. Paul operates a_ cash | 
crop farm north of Moravia, | 
raising beef cattle and dairy | 
heifers on contract from calves | 
to milking age. In addition, he | 


farms on shares, and in the fall | 





rg: 


usually does custom combining 
. .. Custom spraying in-the spring. 
During his four years of agri- | 
culture he has amassed a net 
worth of nearly $25,000! 
In spite of his busy schedule, | 
Paul has found time to partici- 
pate in many FFA activities and — 
in football and wrestling. He | 
plans to extend his farm program | 
in the years ahead, but will slow 
down a bit for the next couple of © 
years while he attends Morris- | 
ville Agriculture and Technical | 
College. 


Diversification 
Few students have had the © 
diversified experience of Lewis 
Moore, Jr., South Seneca Central 
School, Interlaken, New York, 
and with it all he achieved an 
outstanding record in leadership, 
citizenship and_ scholarship... — 
an overall average of “A” in agri- © 
culture and an 82 overall aver-_ 
age in high school. ? 
Lewis’ farming experience at — 
home included ownership and © 
management of a variety of ani- — 
mals. Each summer he worked 
on neighboring farms... acqul!- 
ing experience in poultry, dairy- — 
ing, machinery repair, electrical 
repair work, and building con- — 
struction. Now he is studying at — 
Mohawk Community College. — 
Another particularly active re- — 
cipient of the Foundation Award | 

is Mickey Armstrong, Walton 
Central School, New York. He 
has held many offices in FFA, 
been in demand for judging, ex- — 
hibited cattle, hay and records — 
at the county fair, and in the - 
DeKalb corn achievement pro- ~ 
gram he competed for three years _ 
...and secured 100 each year. | 
Of especial interest is the fact — 
that Mickey is a village boy who © 
first started his dairy enterprise — 
when he won a chapter purebred ~ 
calf award as a freshman. Dur- | 
ing his four years in agriculture — 
he worked on six different farms, — 
(Continued on page 56) 
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You start off with corn that’s nice and clean. 
But then crab¢grass, fall panicum and witchgrass 
sneak in later on in the season and you've got a 
mess on your hands at harvest. 

That’s the kind of trouble Princep’ keeps 


-§ youout of. Because this Geigy herbicide for corn 


Ore Omiavoreo ges crabgrass, fall panicum, 
witchgrass and other grasses that can become a 


| dw elccntne tree coe 


And Princep 80W brand of simazine herbi- 


* cide will also keep your corn clean of most other 


7 annual grasses and broadleaf weeds rae ea ats 
® through to harvest. 

dq All it takes is one spray of Princep applied 
* pre-plant during seedbed preparation. Or you 


can spray Princep while planting your corn or 
right after...but before weeds have emerged. 
You can spray Princep in water. Or with liquid 
fertilizer to weed and feed your corn in one trip 
over the field. 

Then all you need is moisture or a shallow 
cultivation to move Princep down into the weed 
root zone and you’re all set for effective control 
of crabgrass, fall panicum, witchgrass and most 
other grasses and broadleaf weeds right up to 
ekeb aoe | 

If you’d like more information, just write us. 
Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, Division of 


- Geigy Chemical Corp., Ardsley, N.Y. 10502. 


Princep by Geigy 
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MARCH 


One who has never 
seen the high snowdrifts of 
the past winter and never 
seen our springs would believe 
that there could be so much 
change ... but March has 
come and March is a spring 
month. Let the snow come and 
the north wind roar. We know 
that it can’t last, and we know 
that spring is just around the 
corner. 

More than any other month 
in the year March is a month 
of hope, and its promises are 
manifold. Near the latter part 
of the month the grass shows 
green in the fence corners of 
the old cow lane, birds flit 
hither and thither building 
their new nests, the brook at 
the foot of the hill comes alive 


EDUCATION AT 


We are facing a real crisis in 
public education, and unless par- 
ents, teachers, administrators and 
taxpayers wake up and act, our 
children will soon suffer from lack 
of real educational opportuni- 
ties. 

School budgets for this coming 
school year are being made up, 
or soon will be, and the budget 
makers must realize that many 
budgets were voted down last 
year on the first trial and many 
more will be this year unless they 
are conservative and unless the 
public understands them. 

Little or nothing is being done 
to slow down school costs. The 
taxpayers, even the conservative 
ones, state that they have reached 
the end of their rope and will 
vote down budgets in increasing 
numbers. 

The whole problem can be re- 
duced to two questions: (1) What 
are the real basic necessities in 


education? (2) What are unneces- | 


sary frills? 

We have now reached the 
point where it is not what we 
want in education, it’s what we 
can pay for. One of the problems 
is that no two persons can agree 
on what is an unnecessary frill 
and what is a necessity. 

Public education has traveled 
a long, long road in the last fifty 
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to sing its spring song, the sun 
is warm on our backs on the 
south side of the barn, the 
stock in the barnyard are full 
of life and play, the days are 
longer, the sap starts upward 
in the trees and the new buds 
make every wood a fairyland. 
No matter what the disap- 
pointments of the past year 
have been, with new hopes 
the farmer goes forth to sow, 
resolved that this year is going 
to be the best year of all. A 
new resurrection has come 
with its promise that Some- 
time, Somewhere there will 
come the great and final res- 
urrection of all, when it will 
always be spring and we shall 
dwell in the house of the Lord 


forever. 


CROSSROADS 


years. [ taught a district one room 
school a little over fifty years 
ago. In that school, drinking 
water was carried in a pail from 
a neighbor’s and the pupils all 
drank out of a common drinking 
cup. There was no library, no 
screens on the windows, and the 
heat from the stove did not reach 
to the walls of the room. 

Taxes from district to district 
were very uneven and _ unfair. 
Teachers were poorly trained, and 
there was no time for teaching 
anything except reading, writing, 
arithmetic, physiology, English, 
spelling, geography, and history. 
There was time for only about 
ten minutes for each class a day. 
Old-timers remember only a few 
good teachers, not the many poor 
ones. There was no comparison 
of educational opportunity then 
and now. Do we want to go back 
to those conditions? 

We must take care that we 
don’t lose much of the progress 
that has been gained, but we 
must be sure that it is real prog- 
ress, not something that we can 
do without. 

Now that school is a million- 
dollar business... the most im- 
portant business in the whole 
community...and yet only a 
comparatively few attend the 
school meetings and vote upon 


the million dollar budgets. The 
majority still stay home and com- 
plain. Budget and school meet- 
ings are coming up soon. Are 
you planning to attend? 

No one who has any interest 
in children and in the future of 
America wants to tear down what 
we have been doing in educa- 
tional progress in the last half 
century, but your children, your 
teachers, your administrators and 
boards of education need every 
citizen’s constructive help to con- 
tinue the splendid work of the 
schools without going way out for 
the things that are not absolutely 
necessary. 


A LETTER FROM A FRIEND 


In a lifetime of editing and 
writing for farm folks I have re- 
ceived many nice letters, but 
never so many on one subject as 
have come from the readers of 
my book, ‘ Journey to Day Before 
Yesterday.’ Probably one reason 
why I like these letters is that 
many of them remind me of my 
own boyhood days and of my 
many unseen friends. Here is an 
example of what I mean: 

“JT have just finished reading 
your book, “Journey to Day Be- 
fore Yesterday,” which I bought 
for my stepson. You and I grew 
up in about the same thrifty farm 
circumstances, which IJ still think 
was a good way and gave us the 
strength to go through life and 
carry our share as we go along. I 
don’t really think I ever enjoyed 
a book more than yours, and 
among other things I got a lot 
of good laughs out of it.” 

— Mrs. H. C. 

To get a copy write AMERI- 
cAN AcricuLTurisT, Department 
Book, Savings Bank Building, 
Ithaca, New York, 14850. The 
price is $7.30 including tax. 


MILK AND THE HEART 


No single food has done as 
much toward building a strong 
healthy American youth as has 
milk and its by-products. What 
a shame it is therefore that the 
American Heart Association con- 
tinues to claim that milk causes 
heart disease. There is no con- 
clusive evidence that it does. 

According to Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Dr. W. A. McGillizray said 
that he was astonished at the 
American Heart Association acti- 
vities. Of greatest concern to him 
as he addressed a New England 
audience was the activity of the 
American Heart Association. He 
said he was appalled at the Asso- 
ciation’s recommendation. 

Continuing, he asserted there 
is not a single shred of evidence 
to suggest that milk and milk 
products in reasonable quantities 
in a balanced diet are any more 
likely to lead to heart disease than 
any other food, that it is amazing 
that an apparently reputable or- 
ganization such as the American 
Heart Association continues to 
attempt to foist this old wives’ 
tale of animal fat being associa- 
ted with heart disease onto a 
gullible public.” 


IF YOU KNOW 
OF SOMEONE . 


For many years when I have 
heard of someone who is ill, cis. 
couraged and downhearted, | 
have written him a letter in an 
effort to cheer him up. I do not 
try to counsel about financial, 
marital, or legal problems. Per- 
haps you know of someone who 
is trying to live alone under diff. 
cult conditions... getting over 
a long illness or in general find- 
ing life a hard road to travel. If 
you know such a person, anc if 
you think a letter from me would 
help, write me a short letter about 
him or her, giving me the facts, 
Address’ ‘your letter. to:-E. R, 
Eastman, 515 N. Tioga Street, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 


OXEN HARNESS? 
My friend, Red Fowler, who 


broke young steers to drive when 
young, says he used straps or 
ropes to control them. Bui | 
hazily remember that my father 
drove a yoke only by word of 
mouth. Who remembers? 


UNFAIR AND WRONG 


One of the things that makes 
me a little mad is the false claim 
of some advertisers that their 
imitation products are even bet- 
ter than the original product. For 
example, some candies and other 
sweets pose under the name of 
maple when they may have only 
a small percentage of maple 
sugar or syrup in them. 

Another example is the claim 
of some of the oleo manufactur- 
ers that their product resembles 
butter and is much better than 
butter. The law that permits the 
coloring of oleo to resemble but- 
ter is wrong from the standpoint 
of both the dairymen and _ the 
consumer. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


A parson up in the mountains 
of Virginia was so distressed by 
the moonshining, bootlegging, 
and the drinking among his flock 
that he preached a sermon against 
liquor. 

“TI wish there was no liquor on 
this earth,” he declared. ‘I wrote 
a letter to the president of this 
here country, asking him to give 
me a permit to seize all the stills, 
get into all the warehouses and 
gather up all the fruit jars filled 
with the turble stuff. 

“When I get that permit |’m 
going to knock all the whiskey 
barrels in the head and empty 
all the whiskey kegs, and bust 
all the whiskey jars, and pour 
all that liquor in the river. And 
on Christmas morning you all 
will see the river flowing red with 
liquor. That’s all I’ve got to say. 
Let the choir sing now. 

The choir leader stepped for- 
ward, cleared his throat and said: 
“Let’s all sing, ‘Shall we Gather 
at the River?” 
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$25.00 REWARD 


We were happy to pay a $25.00 
-eward to Mr. Leo R. Gee of the 
Youble EE Ranch at Nelson, 
‘ennsylvania. Mr. Gee operates a 
thousand acre farm, where he 
as about 200-head of Herefords 
and 40 Arabian horses. 

On October 8, there was a rob- 
ery at his place. About two days 
,efore the robbery, two men had 
een there looking for work. 
Vhen Mr. Gee discovered the 
theft and reported it to the sher- 
iff and state police, he gave them 

description of the fellows and 
their car, and of the property 
stolen. 

The men were caught a couple 

f days later with the property 
in their car. They apparently 
had also stolen from several 
other places. According to 
Trooper Wm. A. Herbst of the 
Pennsylvania State Police, who 
investigated, they were arrested 
on October 11 and admitted the 
crime. 

On November 4 they appeared 
before the Honorable Judge 
Charles G. Webb, Wellsboro, 
eM VINEE at which time they 

rnleaded guilty to the charge of 
surglary and were sentenced by 
judge Webb to the Allegheny 
‘county Workhouse, Blawnox, 
-ennsylvania, for a period of 
1% to 23 months. They are pres- 
ently serving their term at the 
workhouse to which they were 
committed on November 5. 

Gee, a subscriber with a 
Protective Service sign posted on 
his barn, furnished the informa- 
tion which led to the arrests and 
imprisonment. 
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American Agriculturist salesman Gerald 
‘aylor took this picture of Leo R. Gee, 
after he delivered the reward check. 


CAN YOU HELP? 


Mr. Charles A. Force, Ranco- 
cas Rsk. be 1. Mount Holly, 
Jew Jersey 08060, would like in- 

‘ormation about Arizona. What 
localities are best for an emphy- 
sema patient of middle income? 


* * * 


_ Mr. Jonas N. Feet Peeks 
Sox 145, Burton, Ohio 44021, 1 
looking for an instruction fon 
for operating an Avery Thresh- 
ing Machine, built by Avery 
Power Machinery Company, 
Peoria, Illinois. 
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by M. A. Parsons 


SERVICE BUREAU CLAIMS 
RECENTLY SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mr. James Allan, Vernon 
(refund on bushes) 

Mr. Walter A. Brown, Bloomville 
(refund of deposit) 

Mrs. Anna T. Jones, Wayland 
(refund on order) 

Mrs. Ruth Butz, Corfu 
(refund on order) 

Mrs. John Donaghy, Philadelphia 
(refund on order) 

Mrs. Fred Watkins, Hornell 
(ins. premium refund) 

Mrs. Harriet C. Hanna, Wayland 
(refund on order) 

Mrs. George Hyney, Sauquoit 
(refund on poultry) 

Mrs. Leslie Gillett, Brier Hill 
(refund on order) 

Mrs. Floyd Stannard, Interlaken 
(refund on order) 

Mrs. Paul Brady, Herkimer 
(income tax refund) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. E. E. Wolf, Carlisle 
(refund on order) 

Mr. Edward Jacobs, Starrucca 
(refund of deposit) 

Mrs. Shirley Dively, State College 
(refund on dress) 


Mr. Henry Schier, Monaca 


(refund on sample) 


MAINE 

Miss Barbara Bane, Bethel 
(refund on uniform) 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs. Annie Dimick, Woodsville 
(refund on belt) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Fred Austen, Dudley Hill 
(express claim setHed) 

CONNECTICUT 


Mrs. Paul Douskey, New Milford 
(refund on manual) 

Mr. J. L. Grebosky, Woodbury 
(refund on honey) 


FLORIDA 


Mr. Peter Wilkinson, Starke 
(refund on order) 


Mise P= Kern; 129° Ee sPaeitie 
Ave., Villas, NJ. 08251, would 
like to purchase a copy of “As the 
Earth Turns,” by Gladys Hast- 
ings Carrol. 


* * * 
The Convent of St. Anne, 287 
Broadway, Kingston, N.Y., is 


seeking a book published in 1939 
by Marguerite Allis, titled ““Con- 
necticut River;” also “The Van- 
derlyn Silhouette” by Augusta H. 
Seaman, a story for young people, 
also published in 1939. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


Edward George Strobach, who 
formerly lived in Yorkville sec- 
tion of New York City. 


* *K * 


Dean Kierstead Bennett, 7 
years old, formerly of Lincoln, 
Massachusetts. 


* * * 


Warren Schreiber, who for- 


merly worked in the Herkimer, 
N.Y. area. 


* * OX 


Nlelos, Nlereas, Del Beaudoin, 
born in 1895 at Sturgon Falls, 
Ontario, Canada. Served in’ U.S. 
Army in World War I. 


* * OX 


Relatives of William Darroch, 
formerly of Greenock, Scotland, 
whose last known address was 
South Ryegate, Vt. 


* * 


Mrs. Norman Hull of Bronx, 
N.Y. 


Local agent, Gerald Stevens of Moravia, N.Y. delivers check of 
$3,000.00 to Susan Townsend, widow of Norman Townsend, Locke, N.Y. 
Mr. Townsend, age 20, was riding in the front seat when the car 
swerved off the road to avoid hitting a deer. He was thrown out of 
the car as it smashed a utility pole, rolled over and slid into a ditch. 
Severely injured, Mr. Townsend was pronounced dead upon arrival 


at the hospital. 


I'mvery thankful that my husband 
Norman listened to Mr. Stevens when he called 
onus, and took out the North American 
Insurance. Little did we suspect that such 
an awful tragedy would ever strike ina 
little over a year after we were married. I 
would urge many a young couple to take out 
this insurance because it has meant so much 
tome. Tome it is worth more than what it 
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Keep Your Policies Renewed 


OTHER BENEFITS PAID 


Arthur P. Roeske, Jr., Andover, N.Y. ... 
Hit end table—inj. knee 
Henry Mahnken, Deposit, N.Y. 
Slammed in car door—loss of thumb 
Helem Rundeli, Whitney Point, N.Y. 
Crushed by cows—inj. chest 
Helen Brown, Sherman, N.Y. - 
Fell from wagon—broke wrist 
Cleon Temple, Aurora, N.Y. ....... 
Fell from ladder—inj. ankle, hand 
James Ostrander, Locke, N.Y. 
Jack slipped, camper fell—mult. cuts 
Mary Weeks, Findley Lake, N.Y. 
Kicked by cow—inj. back, leg 
James Phillips, Jamestown, N.Y. 
Auto accident—inj. neck 
Walter F. Kirk, Chemung, N.Y. .......... 
Fell—inj. arm 
Henry J. Bottle, Smithville Flats, N.Y. 
Fell from wagon—broke pelvis 
Leo P. Matott, Champlain, N.Y. 
Slipped on ice—injured back 
J. Allyn Ryan, Cortland, N.Y. ... 
Limb fell—broke ribs 
Allan F. Reed, Hamden, N.Y. .... 
Auto accident—multi. cuts, bruises 
James D. Truesdell, Hobart, N.Y. 
Kicked by cow—inj. knee, leg 
Otto Sasse, East Concord, N.Y. 
Pinned by heifer—inj. arm 
Robert Stewart, Johnstown, N.Y. ........ 
Slipped from truck—inj. knee 
Thomas Mezik, W. Winfield, N.Y. 
Hit knee against wagon—cut tendon 
Lottie Zutter, Newport, N.Y. .... 
Auto accident—broke ribs 
Joanne M. Hayes, Adams Center, N.Y. _ 
Slipped on ice—broke leg 
Nettie Grannon, Lowville, N.Y. ........... 1262.33 
Dragged by bull—broke wrist, ankle 
Alvin R. Zehr, Jr., Croghan, N.Y. . 
Hit by spring—inj. eye 
Genevieve Gorczyca, Glenfield, N.Y. 
Auto accident—broke hip 
Elwyn Jenne, Earlville, N.Y. 
Bumped head on pipe—inj. neck 
Robert J. Ferries, Jr., Dec’d, 
Brockport, N.Y. 
Truck accident—loss of life 
Diane M. Beyer, Amsterdam, N.Y. ........ 
Thrown from horse—broke wrist 
Michael Settle, St. Johnsville, N.Y. _.. 
Hit by stick—broke teeth 
Martin Young, Dec’d, Boonville, N.Y. _.. 
Auto accident—loss of life 


$ 116.07 


225.00 
304.25 
987.50 


247.51 

. 2256.00 
1421.07 
1747.14 
141.42 
537.93 
1452.14 


114.28 
105.18 
558.35 
518.50 


1630.00 
160.00 


1450.00 
722.56 
135.00 

1500.00 


James Stanton, Holcomb, N.Y. $1929.10 
Kicked by cow—injured thigh 

Leroy M. Merrill, Randolph Center, N.Y. 
Auto accident—inj. back 

Glenn D. Maxon, Holley, N.Y. ............. 
Tractor ran over foot—broke ankle 

Elsie L. McCaw, Oswego, N.Y. ............. 1758.21 
Tangled with heifer and rope—broke arm 

Earl D. Briggs, Mt. Vision, N.Y. ......... 985.70 
Slipped on steps—tore tendons 

James Creighton, Colton, N.Y. ............ 277.13 
Auto accident—broke ribs 

Lowell S. Goodison, Heuvelton, N.Y. 
Stepped on by cow—injured ankle 

John Remmers, Sr., Central Bridge, N.Y. 
Auto accident—inj. neck, head 

Gordon Fox, Avoca, N.Y. 
Fell off scaffold, broke back 

James Mason, Addison, N.Y. 
Auto accident—internal injury 

Ranger Cook, Dec’d, Campbell, N.Y. _. 
Auto accident—loss of life 

Lewis Muthig, Hurleyville, N.Y. 
Auto accident—multi. cuts, bruises” 

Michael O’Krepki, Berkshire, N.Y. 
Auto accident—broke jaw 

William Morrison, Sr., Greenwich, N.Y. 
Caught under pin—injured hand 

Lyle Lockwood, Lyons, N.Y. saan 
Fell off platform—broke wrist 

Ruth E. Wolf, Williamson, N.Y. 
Caught on fire—burns of body | 

Judy A. Wolf, Attica, N.Y. .. 279.50 
Fell from bicycle—broke leg 

Louis Patrick, Perry, N.Y. a 323.82 
Fell from ladder—broke wrist — 

John Klym, LeRaysville, Pa. .............. 1681.42 
Fell—broke hip 

Archie L. Williams, LeRaysville, Pa. 158.56 

161.00 


505.00 
241.00 


314.28 
592.84 
1735.00 
717.09 
1637.00 
757.85 
. 1546.88 
122.13 
375.70 
242.86 


Ran over by tractor—inj. leg 
James Ward Howles, Jr., Venango, Pa. 
Hit by elevator—broke wrist 
James D. Scouten, Spartansburg, Pa. .. 
Motorcycle Acc.—multi. cuts, bruises 
Peter VanElswyk, Sussex, N.J. _. 128.00 
Kicked by cow—injured hand 
Charles S. Albertson, Delaware, NJ... 1385.42 
Tractor upset—inj. face, head 
Lucy Spragg, Vineland, N.J. 
Auto accident—head injuries 
Doris L. Coburn, Colrain, Mass. ............ 1421.42 
Kicked by horse—broke arm 
Eva M. Cole, Randolph, Me. 
Auto accident—broke kneecap 
Florence H. Preston, 
Randolph Center, Vt. .... aie 
Slippéd and fell_—broke hip. 


139.78 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 


FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


-ITHACA, NEW YORK 











WITH A GENERAC 
PTO ALTERNATOR 


When there’s trouble along the power 
line, hook up a Generac PTO Alternator 
to your tractor and wait it out in comfort. 


Two models are available — a 15,000 
watt unit designed for single phase elec- 
trical systems on the farm, and a 25,000 
watt unit for three phase farm systems 
with a single phase lead to handle house 
loads. Each model furnishes ample pow- 
er to provide light, heat, water and keep 
all necessary machines and appliances 
working. 

Both units can be trailer mounted and 
used as a portable workshop anywhere 
on the farm. 


These are true alternators, not gener- 
ators. Remember that. It’s important. 
Let us tell you more. Write or call 
414/968-3101 if you want fast action. 


GENERAC 
CORPORATION (9S 


Box 8-A3, Waukesha, Wis. 53186 


FIGHT CANCER 
WITH A CHECKUP AND 
A CHECK 


American Cancer Society 





(Continued from page 45) 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


WANTED TO BUY 





OLD WATCHES, COINS, Music Boxes, 
Phonographs, Coin Banks, Knives, Children’s 
Books. Simms, Warwick, N.Y. 10990. 





JSED BEEF CATTLE EQUIPMENT. Fog- 
gers, creeps, feeders, CatchGate’s, oilers, gates. 
What have you? 967-5288, Peter McKilligan, 
Rab ae, BambridaenwNi ye dscroo: 
WATCHES WANTED Jewelry, spectacles, 
dental gold, silver. Prompt remittance. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Lowe’s, 502 Ashbury Ct., 
St. Louis, Mo. 638119. 








OLD CAR BULB HORNS, Klaxons, any con- 
dition wanted. R. Hurlburt, 27 West St., 
Greenfield, Mass. 01801. 


WOMEN’S INTEREST 


MONEY IN DONUTS—make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minnesota 56093. 

ATTACH FRIENDLY SHORT VERSES to 
your correspondence! 100 stickers of assorted 








Popular Verses, printed in blue on white 
gummed paper, only 25¢! (Price List only, 
Free.) Lilanerch Shop, 5388-N Wales, Haver- 


town, | Pennsylvania 19088. 
WALLPAPER 
1969-70 catalog, 





SAVE HALF or more. Huge 
over 80 selections, 21¢ to 
69¢ single roll—send 10¢. Mutual Wallpaper, 
Dept. 32, 228 W. Market, Louisville, Ky. 40202. 
FRUIT JARS WORTH $1000.00 — New book, 
prices 1000 kinds. Where to sell —- Guaranteed, 
$1.95 postpaid. Harvest Publishers, Box 3015- 
LS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53218. 

FREE CATALOG! Clothing, 
Save money. Extra income. 
Emery, Kokomo, Ind. 46902. 
BRAIDS AND TRIMMINGS for spring, 
mer sewing. Assorted mill ends, seconds, 
for Assortment 6. $1.00 pp. Trimtex, 
848, Williamsport, Penna. 17701. 








hosiery. 
1109AA 


shoes, 
Pefley’s, 
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APPROX. 4” PANSY. FLOWER in round 5” 
Lucite wall plaque $6.50. Suitable any room. 
Chesley, Labelle Rd., Bronxville, New York 
10708. 

WE BUY BOTTLES, Coins, Antiques, books, 
stamps, fruit jars, magazines (anything!). 
Send $1.00 (refundable) for huge Buying 
Lists. Schroeders, Paducah, Ky. 42001. 

SELL GIFTS and Household Items Make 
extra money. Toys, jewelry, stationery, wrap- 
pings, all occasion, Easter card assortments. 
Salable samples on approval. Free color cata- 
log, Bonus Plan. Write Hedenkamp, 361 
Broadway, Dept. CD-10, New York 10013. 
25 PRIZE RUSSIAN-GERMAN Recipes. $1.00. 
Prize Recipes, Dept. AG2 10427 Blaney, 
Cupertino, California 95014. 
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(Continued from page 50) 
worked part-time for a dairy 
plant delivering milk, and also 
rented his grandfather’s farm to 
house his herd, which he built up 
to 25 head by the fall of 1968. 

That year fire destroyed all but 
three head, but since then Mickey 
has built up to 7 head again. He 
is now attending college. 


Lives.ock Plans 
ThomasLeonard,Curwensville 
Area High School, Pennsylvania, 
has shown outstanding achieve- 
ment in agriculture. He operates 
his home farm of 20 acres, and 
rents an additional 30 acres dur- 
ing the summer to grow grain. 
His plans for the future are to 
buy more land and operate a 
beef-swine finishing program. 
Bellows Free Academy, St. 
Albans, Vermont, chose Leon C. 
Graves for the Award. Leon has 
the major responsibility for the 
home farm of 35 milking cows. 
He also has been very success- 
ful as a public speaker and has 





| 


a fine scholarship record. Leon 
is now attending the University 
of Vermont, where he will work 
toward a degree in teaching vo- 
cational agriculture. 

Phil Hamel, Lake Region Union 
High School, Orleans, Vermont, 
was chosen because of the devel- 
opment in speech and _ parlia- 
mentary procedure he has made. 
He guided a large FFA chapter 
through an active year, and in 
the process developed the poise 
and confidence that his Vo-Ag 
teacher feels is needed today in 
agriculture. 

Phil participated in many con- 
tests, was chapter representative 
to the National Convention, and 
went to summer leadership 
training camp. In class he was 
an excellent student, and in shop 
herebuiltatruck .. . findingmuch 
of the technical knowledge on his 
own. 


Home Economics 


At Waterville High School, 
Maine, Barbara Kay Gagnon 
made outstanding accomplish- 
ments during her four years in 
home economics classes. She is 
described as an all-around girl 
who participated in many school 
activities, a good citizen, and a 
leader in community and school 
affairs. 

Vickie Spradlin, Bourne High 
School, Massachusetts, has fine 
qualities of leadership, service, 
dependability, and good citi- 
zenship. She has held many of- 
fices in the FHA chapter, was a 
delegate to the National Con- 
vention in 1968, and also served 
as Massachusetts State presi- 
dent. 

Vickie’s future plans include 
teaching elementary school after 


graduation from the University 
of Virginia. 

Alton Central School, New 
Hampshire, chose Beverly Stin- 
son for outstanding work during 
her senior year in home economics 
Beverly has been on the honor 





roll for three years, active in 
sports, and was the Betty Crocker 
Homemaker of the Year in 1968. 


Boy vs. Girls 

John E. Mosley beat out the 
girls in the quantity cooking 
class at Rahway High School, 
New Jersey. He was a member of 
the class for two years and thor- 
oughly enjoyed cooking, baking, 
and creating in the kitchen. Ac- 
cording to his teacher, Doris 
M. Hansen, “he has a willingness 
to work, enthusiasm, a deep in- 
terest in the field of foods, a sense 
of humor, and a sense of responsi- 
bility, all of which contribute to 
his fine personality.” 

Starting off shy and quiet, 
Deborah Duprey, Altona Central 
School, New York, blossomed 
out in her senior year and organ- 
ized and wrote the script for a 
very successful fashion show and 
program. She has done good work 
in other subjects, too, and parti- 
cipated in extra-curricular acti- 
vities. Now she is attending the 
State University of New York at 
Plattsburgh, and majoring in 
the family service program. 

Joane Blunt was the Award 
winner at Clyde-Savannah Cen- 
tral School, New York, and her 
teacher, Mrs., Eunice- Barnes, 
says she was chosen “because of 
her friendliness, activeness, will- 
ingness, and leadership abilities.”’ 
She has been active in FHA 
chapter, participated in such 
Pee as adopting and visiting 

“club grandmother,” and visits 
i patients in the two _ local 
nursing homes. After school and 
on weekends she works with the 
patients at the Newark State 
School. 


Homemaker 


At Henderson Central School, 
New York, Joy Whitney showed 
genuine interest in the role of 
homemaker and mother as the 
most important part of her fu- 
ture, reflected in her school work, 
her summer job, and her help at 
home. 

Coming from a family of 
twelve, and third in line, Joy 
has had a great deal of home 
responsibility. Fortunately, she 
has a keen sense of humor, and 
the ability to see the bright and 
interesting side of an incident. 

Holley Central School, New 
York presented the Award to 
Susan Spry for improvement in 
work and attitude. Susan has 
completed a nurse’s aid program, 
and works at the hospital several 


times a week. She 1S a good Citi. 
zen of her school and community, 


Newark Choice 

Nancy Fitch, Newark High 
School, New York, was selecied 
for the Award by her school, 
Nancy took a college entrance 
course, with majors in home eco- 
nomics, science and Latin, and 
in addition to her basic high 
school requirements comple‘ed 
two years of mathematics and a 
year of art. 

The eldest in a family of four, 
Nancy has had considerable ex- 
perience in child care and guid- 
ance, and in learning to “stretch 
the family dollar.” She is an ex- 
cellent planner and manager, es- 
pecially interested in textiles 
and clothing... she makes many 
of her own clothes. 

Marlene Sagendorf, Schoharie 
Central School, New York, grew 
up on a farm, and will continue 
to live there while taking nurse 
training. She plans to become an 
RN, and has already won two 
scholarships. 

At Trumansburg Central 
School, New York, Bonnie Gunn 
was the recipient of the Founda- 
tion Award. In her school work 
she maintained a_ consisten'ly- 
high level of work, and is inier- 
ested in all areas of homemaking. 
She thinks a program through 
clearly and sensibly, and is con- 
scientious and reliable. 


Girl-Of-The-Year 

And as we began with the 
Boy-of-the-Year, we will close 
with a brief mention of our Girl- 
of-the-Year, Jayne Rodencal. 
Jayne spent two years in home 
economics in junior high school 
and three years in_ vocational 
home economics at North East 
High School, Pennsylvania. She 
successfully combined voca- 
tional home economics, acacemic 
courses, after-school and_ vaca- 
tion jobs, church and community 
activities, and a family relation- 
ship with such skill as to be in 
the first ten of her graduating 
class of 125 students. 

Jayne is the second child in a 
family of five, and has always 
taken a great deal of interest in 
helping physically-handicapped 
people, having experienced the 
effects of polio in her own family. 
The family lives on a grape farm, 
and Jayne works in the fields a nd 
can take her turn with the tractor 
as well as her brothers. 

As we go through life, many 
of us lose sight of our goals and 
ideals. We get so concerned with 
just making a living that we for- 
get what we are really striving 
for. It is encouraging to know 
that in our high schools are stu- 
dents who work hard to accom- 
plish their goais and fulfill their 
responsibilities, who set high 
standards and refuse to be satis- 
fied with the mediocre. 

Our congratulations and _ best 
wishes go to every one of the 
Foundation Award students in 
1968. Members of ‘THE AMERICAN 
AcricuLturist Foundation, and 
members of the publication staifl, 
are proud to have had a part 10 
their lives and look forward ccn- 
fidently to their future success 
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~ Biren 
lets your 
corn 


grow free 


Your corn grows free from most grasses and weeds 
that choke roots... compete for plant food, soil 
moisture and root growing room. Free your crop 
to grow strong roots with sturdy stalks... free 

to reach full, bred-in hybrid production potential. 


Free from weeds that slow down your 
picker...make corn trashy 
and less desirable... whether you feed or sell. 


This season, put Sutan plus atrazine 

to work for you. It’s the tried and proved 
combination growers have learned to 

depend on...fast becoming the No. 1 herbicide 
in the biggest corn-growing states. 


This mixture gets the toughest grasses and weeds 
corn growers have to contend with, including 
nutgrass or nutsedge, Johnsongrass seedlings, 
fall panicum, foxtails, shattercane, crabgrass, 
redroot pigweed, ragweed, smartweed...all the 
major weeds that compete with your corn. 


Sutan is recommended by weed control specialists 
in all top corn states. It’s economical and 

easy to use. Combine Sutan plus atrazine in 
water or with your fluid fertilizer, apply 

and mix it in the soil...as you prepare your 
seedbed...all in one operation. Stauffer 

dealers have printed instructions on how to check 
its compatibility with your fluid fertilizer. 


Mixed in the soil, your herbicide is protected 
against loss from the sun, rain artd wind. It 

goes to work destroying weed seed and seedlings 
as they sprout... before they grow into a problem. 


There’s no need to depend on unpredictable 
rainfall to move the herbicide into 

the weed seed zone. Sutan and atrazine 

will already ve there waiting to 

control grasses and weeds as they sprout. 


With Sutan plus atrazine protection, your corn 
grows weed-free right through the season. 
Used as directed, Sutan leaves no harmful 
residue carryover to affect succeeding 

crops. The lower rates of atrazine reduce its 
potential hazard to cover or rotation crops. 


This is the year for Sutan plus atrazine. Grow 
corn with deeper roots, sturdier stalks 
that produce a bigger, more profitable crop. 


See your Stauffer supplier now for Sutan. For best 
results, use Sutan correctly by following 

label directions carefully. Stauffer Chemical 
Company, Agricultural Chemical Division, 

299 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10017. 


Stauffer 


CHEMICALS 


Sutan from 
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| SUSPENDED BUCKET OWNERS} FOR SURGE MILKERS 
8 FOOT RUBBER VACUUM HOSE | 


4 rubber. Used on Surge | 
,;and most other sus- | 


‘Sand some other models | 
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OFFER EXPIRES 5-1-70 


HANDIEST TOOL ON YOUR FARM... [400] FARM USES 


Yinaza, 2 TON PULL-N-HOIST @ STRETCH FENCE 


When you stop in at your local Maes dealer and look at the @ LIFT ENGINES 


Pull-N-Hoist we are sure you'll want one! The minute you look @ DELIVER CALVES 

at the Pull-N-Hoist you'll know it stands tall compared to any @ LIFT TRACTOR AXLES 
other hoist on the market. It’s much safer to use . . . built to last ® FARM CONSTRUCTION 
a lifetime of normal use. Weighs only 8% Ibs. yet a 200 Ib. man @ LOAD LOGS 

can put a 4000 Ib. load on it quickly. The Pull-N-Hoist often pays ONLY $32 .00 
for itself the first job you use it on. AFAR BETTER PRODUCT BUT 


: : $5 to $7 LESS THAN OTHERS. 
See your Maes dealer today — if none near, order direct. 


_| FOR SUSPENDED BUCKET 
PIPELINE OWNERS 


NEW SURCINGLE STRA? 
A large improvement over 
any other strap on the 
market. It has no rough 
outer edges which become 
frayed, torn or collect 
dirt. Can be cleaned up 
easily. Made of a unique 
new flexible plastic which 
is tough yet flexible at low 
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FOR PULSATOR REPAIR KIT 
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Save approximately | 
$3.30 per milker by | 
o repairing your own 
Pulsators . 


Sa 


Runs from suspended 
bucket to stall cock. 
Highest quality black | 


PR AIT 


pended bucket milkers hie contained 


of milkers. leathers, 4 expanders, 











BOU-MATIC : temperatures. Complete 
ONLY $3.00 EACH SEP NCO Bote ct with zine plated triangle — 
ae “0” ring, 4 cylinder ready to use. All grommets 
4 © 
i Bg ONG? i "screws, 1 regulator} are genuine brass. Ruggedly con- 
Ee i | kit only $1.70. See your Maes Dealer} jgeal for use on all suspended buckets 
26  NARROW-BORE | | aes Ve P 
Bs 3 MEDIUM-BORE f= 13/32" HOLE | today for this “MONEY SAVER .| and many pipeline milkers. 
oe eameaatdetas i a ONLY SS EACH 
3 ONLY bea NO 5c . CCIAI } \L NO 
$1.00 e Bt spree eee ike Mapes 
Ee MILKER REPAIR KIT | ~ PULSATOR REPAIR KIT | TREE 
JAMESWAY eee ae ee ee TN 
Once Dairymen save a | wm This kit has parts | scarce parts for Surge 
PERFECTION bundle by purchasing | i ™ which are changed | : pulsators. Included in 
RITEWAY, ETC. this handy kit. Kit | : frequently. Kit con- 1] me wipered regulator 
NARROW-BORE contains the follow- | : a: screw, 1 lock nut for 
2 tains 2 genuine | regulator screw, 1 
MEDIUM-BORE ing parts for both leathers, 2 cylinder | leather loc’< washer for 
ay Magnetic and Sterling pe : Ab d '§ regulator screw, 1 
$1.00 models. 1 complete ee ress ee brass pulsator cover 
stainless steel check | plate screws, 2| ae ey canes | 
SEARS valve and 2 extra bronze expander | ’ 
5 complete check valve, 2 extra rubber 
RITEWAY , " rubber check valve springs, 1 pulsator | ance valve seats, 1 pulsator cover 
PERFECTION | seats, 1 “O”’ ring, 1 shield, 4 stall cock | housing gasket, 2 brass end plates, 1| seal, 1 pulsation tube nipple, 1 clean 
ETC. gaskets, also 1 fly guard and 1 gasket | self-lubricating nylon slide valve and 1 | perk it ee abe ang 1 
MEDIUM-B -7/8"" O.D. : : Lae ‘ Bo ie z | ront slide vaive. e valves are mace 
ORE } 1-7/8’ O.D for Minune He oy In- | self-lubricating nylon reversing valve cine uniquersellabrisating avlonahe 
LONG OR cluded also is 1 foam air filter for | and 2 trip springs. Complete 17 piece | metal parts are made of plated brass 
SHORT TUBE | Sterling only. | kit. | and stainless steel — all highest qua!- 
ay ! eee oPPaen |} ity. Complete 17 piece kit. 
$1.00 ONLY $2.70 EACH O 5 ONLY $3. 20 EACH 


SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY — 


If none near order direct. 


























Please send me Maes Inflations at each. 
Send me Special No. at each. 
Send me Special No. at each. 
Send me Special No. at each. 











If ordering direct, send list of other Maes products 
you want to buy. Add .50c shipping charges on 
order less than $20.00. 


Name 
RFD or Box City 
County sass en State Zip 


[J Please send me your free Supply Catalog on 
inflations for all makes of milkers. 

[] Please send me name of Maes Dealer in my 
county. 


MAIL TO Maza, INCORPORATED, DEPT. AA-30 


Gg nTEAE Ndi MAES HANDY-GATER 
] Medium-Bore inflations a2) 

ELECTRIC FENCE GATE HANDLE 

For years farmers, horsemen, et°- 

have been searching for a safe, 


handy electric fence gate hand e 
which DOESN’T BREAK EASILY. 


(_] Suspended Pail 

() Floor Pail 

(] Pipeline 

{) Milking Parlor 

() | use Small Shells 
(] 1 use Regular Shells 


(_] Bou-Matic .... 1.00 EA. 
L) Chore Boy .. 1.00 EA. 





lsConde == 1.00 EA. et 

Brehm Tune Here’s a safe, handy gate handie you 
isl pameswny ye i Eh can drive over with a tractor time 
e Berfeciion 1900 EA. | after time and it will still work fine. 
| pewny ae 1.00 EA. teas : 

pe Solar (USI) te oe ee Will outlast the old fashioned chez? 
C a cB a plastic ones 3 to 1. Made of 90% 
(] Universal .... 1.00 EA. k Aas 


SPECIAL SALE OFFER oon ae oetanibe ae paren 
ee ae , _ SPECIAL SALE PRICE ONLY .65¢ 
, HOLLAND, MICH. 49423 | ee 


SO TOUGH YOU CAN DRIVE A IT WITH YOUR TRACTOR. 
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One corn herbicide 


And you can weed’n feed your corninonetr 
over the field. 


ip 


s\Atrex® offers you.a system you can 
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| It doesn’t make sense to pay 
More for other herbicides when 


plan to fit your needs here in the 
Northeast. 
| Asystem you can depend on for 

‘rol of most annual grasses and 


’s the beauty of one spray of 
‘rex. It hounds grasses to death, 
even foxtail. Keeps after them early 
in the season, and on up until the job 
us done. 
On broadleafs, of course, 
AAtrex is by far the best herbicide. 
_ Plus, AAtrex brand of atrazine 
lerbicide offers you enough options 


hounds Grasses up to harvest. F dleaf weeds right up to harvest. 


ey 


om 


(or you to plan your own manage- 
Ment program. It’sthe corn herbicide 
/ou manage. It doesn’t manage you. 


You can figure cultivation into 
your program, depending on the 
problems in your fields. And in the 
Northeast you have your choice of 
spraying AAtrex pre-plant, pre- 
emergence or post-emergence. 

Pre-plant gets your herbicide on 
early, so there’s more time for rain- 
fall to move it into the weed root zone. 

Or, you can spray AAtrex pre- 
emergence...at planting or shortly 
after. 

To save work, you can spray 
AAtrex pre-plant or pre-emerge 
along with liquid fertilizer to weed 
’n feed your corn in one trip over the 
field. 

Or you can plan to post-emerge. 
Spray AAtrex with crop oil for fast 
knockdown of weeds and grasses up 
to 1% inches high. 


Sure, you need moisture or a 
shallow cultivation to move the 
AAtrex into the weed root zone. 

But, from then on to corn har- 
vest, you’re set for a crop of clean 
corn. And yield comparisons show 
you can average 3-4 tons more silage 
with AAtrex than with just cultiva- 
tion and 2,4-D. 

So check around and you'll find 
today in the Northeast A Atrex is your 
most economical corn herbicide. 

If you have any questions, just 
write us. 

Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, 
Division of Geigy Chemical Corpo- 
ration, Ardsley, New York 10502. 


AAtrex by Geigy 
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WEED CONTROL BREAKTHROUGH 


The effect from certain com- 
binations of weed killers becomes 
ten to 20 times greater than when 
such chemicals are applied indiv- 
ually... yet the required dosage 
in such a mixture is many times 
smaller. 

The method, worked out by 
Cornell University researchers, 
requires only ounces of two or 
more weed killers in one gallon 
of fruit spray oil per acre to con- 
trol a wide range of weed pests 
in corn. 

“It’s a real breakthrough in 
that we have succeeded in har- 
nessing a synergistic effect from 


mixtures of different weed kill- 
ers,” reports Professor Robert D. 
Sweet of the vegetable crops de- 
partment at the New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell. 
That word “synergistic” sounds 
like a scientific mind-bender... 
but it means two herbicides work- 
ing together and producing more 
than twice as much results as 
either could working alone. 
Sweet’s formula consists of 
four ounces of the weed killer 
atrazine and one or two ounces 
of another chemical in a gallon 
of fruit spray oil, a harmless pe- 
troleum product used widely for 


This is what separates 
a Haybine the 


boys: 


Intermeshing § 
rubber rolls 
that grip hay 
firmly, condition 
it thoroughly— 
and they 
wont wrap! 


lf it wasn’t for these rolls, a Haybine® 
mower-conditioner would wrap and 
plug like other mower-conditioners. 


What makes these rolls so much bet- 
ter? First of all, both are rubber, so 
you don't get a lot of the sticking 
problem you get when one is made 
of steel. 


Then notice the exclusive chevron 
design of the treads. These treads in- 
termesh as they spin, which gives the 
rolls a good, firm grip on the crop (to 
keep it moving) and lets them do a 
thorough conditioning job (for faster 
drying). 

One more thing. These are high- 
speed rolls which is another big fac- 
tor in turning out the kind of fluffy, airy 


pS 
YSPERRY RAND 


75 Years of Service to Agriculture—1895-1970 


4 


windrows that cure quickly. 


And these incredible rolls are ‘‘pack- 
aged”’ in a rock-solid unit that’s built 
to outlast any other mower-condi- 
tioner in the field. That’s why more 
farmers buy a Haybine than any other 
mower-conditioner. 


Choose from three models: a self- 
propelled and a pull- type 
that are 93” 
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insect control on apple and citrus 
trees. 

The chemicals that were suc- 
cessfully tested in such combina- 
tions include the herbicides Lasso, 
diphenamid, nitralin, 2,4-D, and 
trifluralin as well as new herbi- 
cides yet to be approved for com- 
mercial use. 

Atrazine, when used alone, is 
normally applied at a rate of two 
to four pounds for an acre of corn 
to control pigweed, ragweed, and 
mustard, all annual broadleaved 
plants. 

With Sweet’s mixtures, even a 
variety of annual grasses such as 









wide and a smaller pull-type with a 
7'3” cutting width. 

See your New Holland dealer before 
you get all wrapped up in this year's 
hay. 

New Holland Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation. 





YAEW HOLLAND 


Practical in design - dependable in action 








foxtail, crabgrass, and barnyard 
grass were controlled effectively, 
whereas they are much more dif. 
ficult to control with atrazine 
alone. 

Mixing each of these chemi- 
cals with the atrazine-oil combin- 
ation, the Cornell researchers 
came up with nine different com. 
binations that consistently pro. 
duce a synergistic effect. 


Good Results 


“The results are almost unbe- 
lievably good,” Sweet said. 
‘““‘What’s really sensational is that 
these combinations greatly reduce 
the amount of chemicals required 
and yet they wield far ‘greater 
weed-killing power.” 

“Therefore,” he said, ’’the find- 
ing is a nice answer to the danger 
of soil pollution and chemical 
residues in crops resulting from 
heavy uses of herbicides.” 

The federal government clears 
individual herbicides for commer- 
cial use, but its attitude toward 
mixtures of more than one chem- 
ical such as those formulated by 
the Cornell researchers is “still 
in limbo.” 

“So we cannot recommend our 
recipe right away,’ Sweet said, 
‘put when. the coast “1s ~clear 
we ll be ready.” 


VEGETABLES 
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Workers — There were 35,000 
migrant workers harvesting crops 
in New York State in 1957, ac- 
cording to the New York State 
Farm Employment Service. Now 
referred to as “interstate work- 
ers,” the comparable figure in 
1969 was ‘only 14,000. The me- 
chanical snap bean harvester was 
the biggest reason for the decline, 
but other types of equipment 
have... and will continue to... 
reduce the need for harvest labor. 





Foamy — A new product that re- 
sembles shaving cream when ap- 
pled may help home gardeners 
and commercial vegetable grow- 
ers protect their plants. against 
damage from early fall frost, says 
David Patterson, horticulturist at 
Longwood Gardens, Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Patterson used the protein, 
nonplastic foam for the first time 
last fall. Using 200 gallons of 
material, he covered half an acre 
of chrysanthemums with a two- 
inch layer of foam. 

To apply the material, he 
mixed five gallons of the foaming 
agent (Agrifoam) with 100 gal 
lons of water. Air was then added, 
and the foam was produced Dy 
forcing the material through 4 
hose and nozzle under 40 pounds 
per-square-inch pressure. 

There are no problems with 
residue with this foam, said Pat- 
terson. The material will protect 
plants approximately 18 hours 
before it starts to disintegrate, 
then a fine spray of water will 
wash away the remaining foam. 
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MUSSER SPECIALS-—TREES MAKE MONEY 
















NEW GROUND COVER 






CANADIAN HEMLOCK Trees are cash crops never in surplus, requiring 
St d 11 25 little care. Sheltec belts or windbreaks increase 
urdy, we or crop yield. Trees conserve water and soil besides 











rooted, 3-yr., 8”- $6.00 
14” plants. Ideal 50 for 
for background $11.95 
or hedge. Sun or 100 for 
shade. $21.95 


CROWNVETCH — perennial ground 
cover—Flowers June til frost. Beau- 
tiful, hardy, no mowing. Grows 12”- 
18” any climate, sun or partial shade 
Chokes weeds, resists droughts. 


6 RHODODENDRON 
& 6 AZALEA 


beautifying and increasing the value of property. 


QUALITY SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS AT 
LOW, QUANTITY PRICES — For example: 
50 at 100 rate Per 100 Per 1000 
SCOTCH PINE (Musser Special Strain) 








































25 EVERGREENS 2-yr. Seedlings : ” . $ 8.00 $40.00 
3-5 yr., 8”-16" Sine terete regener ini SPRUCE 610” . $15.00 . $75.00 
” 7 . ” ” ii i ae 1 e 

5 ea. Scotch Pine. $7'35 a 4 ne : pt ee seco, 812” | 16,00 . 83.00 
White Pine, Nor- *'* tall. Masso Rha. $7 95° WHITE FLOWERING DOGWOOD 
way Spruce, Colorado large leaves. o- $ . Seadtings: 0 Ge oe 5 $12” $12.00 . $60.00 
Blue Spruce, Frazer Fir. dodendron, from CANADIAN HEMLOCK 

red flowering stock. Aza- 4-yr. Seedlings 16-24” . $24.00 . $120.00 













lea, hardy, mixed colors. 
















15 WHITE BIRCH 
16) Pot eae 
trees. Bark turns 
white after 3 to 
4 years. Hardy. 
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MUSSER FORESTS Mua 


Postpaid 
at planting 
time. 
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for only 
$6.95 






Corostone Silo Co., 
Box 220 P. Weedsport, N. Y. 13166 i 
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“Our Rolling Cultivator is 
Doing a Beautiful Job.” 





Verne and Li Sainauah. Star Route: 
Hudson, New York, report on the 
performance of their Rolling Cultivator: 


‘“‘We use itin our corn and beans 
— even pumpkins — and it does a 
beautiful job for us. 

“It keeps the crops clean and 
well mulched, and it’s easy to 
adjust and operate. 

“We can do a lot more with the 
Rolling Cultivator than we could 
with sweep-type cultivators. 

“We run our unit over 1,500 to 
1,800 acres a season, which 
amounts to about three cultiva- 
tions. It is fast and gets the job 


Littiston 


[es Ktkuiston 


Albany, Georgia « Branches: Waco, Texas « Weldon, N. C. 
Hopkins, Minnesota « Tulare, California » Warehouses: Amarillo, 
Texas and West Memphis, Arkansas 


Manufacturers of Lilliston Quality-First Rotary Cutters, Peanut 
Harvesting Equipment and the amazing new Rolling Harrow. 


PIONEERING PRODUCTS TO SERVE MANKIND 
LILLISTON QUALITY-FIRST PRODUCTS 


are distributed by: 


J. S. WOODHOUSE COMPANY 


353 Thirty-Sixth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Lilliston-Lehman 


ROLLING. 
CULTIVATOR 





Send for free color booklet—the action 
story of the Rolling Cultivator. Address 


Lilliston Corporation, Dept. AG-3, Albany, 
Georgia 31702. 
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ROTARY or FLAIL 
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Growers Fertilizer Solutions 


WE INSTALL BULK TANKS AND DELIVER DIRECT TO FARM 


Ss 


LOW COST 


HIGH PROFIT 
PER ACRE 


35 YEARS OF 
RESEARCH 


LESS WORK 
HIGH YIELDS 


LOW COST TO 
CONVERT 


18 YEARS OF 
j ON THE FARM USE 


Write for Big List of Satisfied Customers 


GROWERS CHEMICAL CORP., MILAN, OHIO 
“OUR RESEARCH IS YOUR PROFIT” 
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BESTLAND 


ROCK reRERS 


8 MODELS IN WORLD-WIDE USE ! 
MODEL 876 
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SWATH 
HIGH UNLOAD | 






Wide Swath clears fields fast; 4,000 pound 
hopper unloads into truck;4 whee!s and tires. 







BOX 632, BILLINGS, MONTANA 59103 
PHONE 406/252-6808 





For Cleaner Fields 


& easier plowing, 
it’s still the original 


Orange 


Cover Board 
Still only 


$10.95 ( 
Made by 


The EMPIRE PLOW CO. 


3140 E. 65th St., Cleveland, O. 44127 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 


J. S. WOODHOUSE CO. 
353-36th St. 
Brooklyn 32, New York 





EDITORIALS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





ONE SWEET MESS 


As voices crying in the wilderness, AA 
writers presented negatives as well as posi- 
tives about the northeastern sugar beet 
industry from its very beginning. However, 
a bandwagon soon became a juggernaut 
...and any comment not totally favorable 
to sugar beets met with about as much en- 


thusiasm as a lecture on social diseases. 


would be received by a group of. sailors 
approaching port after a year at sea. 

But the morning-after always follows the 
night before, and some ideas don’t look 
nearly as well by the cold, gray light of 
dawn. The northeastern sugar beet industry 
is in big trouble... with growers unpaid 
months after the agreed-upon date of pay- 
ment...a full-blown state investigation 
of Maine Sugar Industries underway... 
and a very serious question whether any 
beets will be planted in the region in 1970! 

All this, in spite of the fact that some 
$75 million have been invested in two 
sugar beet-processing plants’. . . one at Mon- 
tezuma, New York, and the other at Easton, 
Maine. The way things are going, these 
facilities may become the most expensive 
collection caves for pigeon guano that the 
world has ever known! 

It would require a lengthy book . . . indeed 
several of them...to fully explore what 
went wrong. My files contain material for 
fascinating chapters on political deals, the 
official suppression of pertinent (and nega- 
tive) information, and the unsuccessful 
plans of a national farm organization to 
capture a growers’ association as an organi- 
zational springboard in the Northeast. By 
and large, however, most of the people 
promoting the industry were sincere in 
thinking it might offer real economic oppor- 
tunity for northeastern farmers. 

It seems to me that the basic problems 
... none of which have ever been admitted 
~,..let alone adequately explored, by pro- 
ponents of the industry ...have been as 
follows: : 

1. The idea became embedded in many 
- minds that Uncle Sugar absolutely guaran- 
tees a profit to everyone connected with the 
sugar beet business. In turn, this delusion 
led to the blissful omission of the hard-nosed 
scrutiny of economic consideration normally 
undertaken in the introduction of a new 
industry. 

2. Political considerations received too 
much priority, especially in New York State. 

3. ‘The economics of regional competitive 
advantage were dismissed as being “‘irrele- 
vant to the modern world.” Sugar beet pro- 
duction, at a level in New York that once 
placed it second among the states in the 
production of sugar, moved farther west 
for very valid economic reasons. 

4. An agronomic roadblock existed in 
Maine’s Aroostook County, where that state’s 
major beet production area is located. For 
generations, potato farmers there have been 
mighty conservative about adding lime to 
their soils because high pH usually brings 
the dreaded scab disease. 

The average soil-test result from Aroo- 
stook County in 1969 showed a pH of 4.9 
...far below the 6.5 required for best beet 
development. Sure, the Russet Burbank 
spud does well at a pH of 6.5... but it’s 
a variety that hasn’t exactly taken the area 
by storm! 
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Some farmers have raised pH levels in 
some fields... but not on anywhere near 
enough acreage to support a beet plant of 
the size constructed. 

5. Economics rears its ugly head again 
when it comes to shipping beets 600 miles 
or more from New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey all the way to Maine. Sugar 
beets are bulky and just can’t pay their 
freight over such long distances. 

A considerable number of sugar beet 
growers had already gone through the 
financial wringer in a small way prior to 
1969 ... dropping out of beet production, 
and selling their beet equipment at a loss. 
As it had to in order to be profitable, beet 
growing moved rapidly into the hands of 
growers with large acreages...and 1969 
was a year that these larger growers could 
have made some money .. . if they had been 
paid, which they were not. Although the 


’ sugar company isn’t saying, the best estimate 


of the amount owed to northeastern grow- 


_ ers for the 1969 crop is about $1.5 million. 


Is there a future for the sugar beet in- 
dustry in the Northeast? I have serious 
doubts over the long run, but hopefully 
growers will at least get something more 
than the federal sugar subsidy payments 
for the beets they grew in 1969. 


BARGAINING CLOUT 


A number of reports from New England 
farmers and agribusinessmen tell of trans- 
portation problems involving the railroads 
of the region. Maine potato growers and 
New Hampshire poultrymen alike tell the 
same story...long delays in shipments, 
frost damage of spuds, difficulty in learning 
the whereabouts of cars. 

Some unusually bad winter weather 
caused part of the trouble, but there are 
also indications of inadequate equipment 
and labor problems. 

The railroads nationally have for some 
time been on the razor’s edge of being 
plunged into a strike over a question of 
jurisdiction ... whether a mechanic of one 
union could touch a metal cover, or 
whether he must wait for a member of the 
Sheet Metal Workers to do that part of the 
job. Featherbedding and such “jurisdic - 
tional” nit-picking may seem to most farm- 
ers to be “‘the railroads’ problems.” But 
these things become farmers’ problems 
when they influence the cost and adequacy 
of transporting the items that farmers buy 
and sell. 

Amidst the dust of battle, farmers might 
ponder the fact that the four railroad shop 
unions have maintained monolithic soli- 
darity in negotiating with the companies 
involved. Their massive bargaining clout 
stems partly from such solidarity ...in 
marked contrast to the way farm coopera- 
tives and organizations often break ranks, 
much to the joy of those on the other side 
of the bargaining table. 

Can farmers develop really effective bar- 
gaining power without some of the iron 
discipline possessed ... and used... by la- 
bor unions? Can farmers successfully adopt 
some union tactics for greater bargaining 
power? 

As an example, I noted that the location- 
differential escrow fund in the Massachu- 
setts-Rhode Island-New Hampshire federal 





PRICE TAG 
_ As ‘‘we the people” gripe about 
Our steeply-rising prices 
We try to blame somebody else 
For bringing on the crisis. 
Our hands are out to Federal Aid 
For fat plums ever riper, 
We hope some scape-goat will come up 
To fully ‘‘pay the piper.”’ 
Yet when we get an extra buck 
We trot right out and blow it 
To push inflation’s spiral up 
And we're too dumb to know it. 
—D.A. Hoover 
LORRI LLL LLL AL ALLA LOLOL 


milk order market reached more than 9 | 
million dollars before its disbursement. 
Dairymen would, I suppose, be horrified to 
think in terms of building up a strike fund 
like the United Auto Workers do... but | 
that escrow account was.a mighty big 
chunk of money built up over time without 
apparent hardship to producers. 

Could not a fund of such magnitude | 
create bargaining leverage for farmers if it — 
were used to pay farmers if they withheld 
milk for a time? Or are northeastern dairy- 
men in federal order areas always going to 
be content with bargaining only with Uncle | 
Sam concerning milk prices? 

What’s your opinion? 


GAY DECEIVERS 


A women’s club held a meeting not long | 
ago to protest deceptive packaging... and _ 
to push legislators for new and stricter Fair | 
Packaging Regulations. 

Because he is a reporter, a friend of mine | 
joined the group to hear the vehement dis- © 
cussion about how some manufacturers al- 
legedly were pulling the wool over con- 
sumers’ eyes. 

My friend, being research minded, com- — 
piled some visual information on the gals 
present, and found the following: | 
38 percent tinted their hair 
15 percent wore wigs (guesstimate) 

80 percent wore rouge 

98 percent wore lipstick 

25 percent wore eyeshadow 

22 percent wore false eyelashes 
93 percent wore nail polish 

One hundred percent voted a resounding 
“aye” to a resolution condemning any kind 
of deceptive packaging. 

And so it goes. ... 


THE GOOD FIGHT 


It is my privilege to receive from readers — 
thousands of letters . . . many of which are | 
wondrously inspiring. Some of the finest in 
that category come from older folks who are 
struggling valiantly against long odds in the 
twilight zone of life. 

One lady mentions her hard-pressed fi- 
nances . . . the illness that has plagued her 
for years . . . the recent death of her hus- 
band. She goes on, “One day, when feeling 
sorry for myself, the thought came to be 
thankful for all the years God blessed me 
with a good long life. So, now I am thank- 
ful for those many years . . . even though 
there are some changes to be made.” 

My friends, without gratitude and cour- 
age, life is not worth living. I cannot ade- 
quately express the respect I hold for older 
people who continue constructive living 
even as they enter into the valley of the 
shadow. 

Cultivating an attitude of gratitude . 
plus an ability to adjust over the years as 
gracefully as possible . . . are keys to living 
long and abundantly. This is the message 
that forms the common denominator 0 
these letters from people who have, many 
years of successful experience with the art 
of living. 

And thanks for writing. 

American Agriculturist, April, 1970 





WHEN YOU NEED STANDBY 
OR EMERGENCY POWER... 
YOU NEED IT NOW! 


RIGHT? 


a a 

Write! 

Write Chimera Corporation for a free 

brochure telling how you can have the 

standby or emergency power you need — 

NOW. Choose from four models: 7,500, 

12,000, 15,000 or 25,000 watts. Single 
phase; three phase. 


Your best guarantee against power 
failure losses. 


Lr» Chimera 
Koy Corporation 


| Dept. AA4, P.O. Box 417, Kearney, Nebr. 68847 
Please send information on Standby Power Plants. 
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OF ACID-RIDDLED 
SILO WALLS? 


The acid-proof wood of a Unadilla 
Silo protects against loss of val- 
uable juices, nutrients, and curbs 
drying. Factory Creosote treated 
white pine or spruce staves create 
an acid-proof interior which retains 
the juices to make the best ensilage. 
The Unadilla ‘‘Sure Grip,’’ ‘‘Sure 
Step,"’ “‘Lock Doweling’’ features 
have never been surpassed in the 
silo industry. For free catalog illus- 
trating many more exclusive Una- 
dilla features, write Box B-40 


Unadilla Silo Company Unadilla, N.Y. 





® 
Kylage 
puts silage 


On a par.with 
green grass 


Kylage helps produce better silage from all forage 
‘fops—wilted or not. It prevents spoilage—drives 
out trapped air—stops bad odors. Nothing works 
better—easier to use. With Kylage, the cost is so 
Small, the results so certain, you can’t afford to risk 
your silage crop. FREE booklet. Ask for Kylage at 
Your farm supply store, or Agway outlet. 

rojan * U.S. Powder, Div. Commercial 
Solvents Corp., Chemical Dept. 17 No. 
7th St., Allentown, Pa. 18105 


WK a | pea Every type.& size 
ruc 
\ IRES @ farm CATALOG 


trailer 


5 TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 


WRITE US TODAY 
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Dates to Remember 


Apr. 1-3 - Cooperative Exten- 
sion Annual Conference, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, MY. 


Apr. 3-5 - Franklin County 
Maple Sugar Festival, St. 
Albans, Vt. 


Apr. 4 - State Holstein Calf 
Sale, Farm Show Building, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Apr. 4 - New York Shorthorn 
Association Spring Sale, 
Cornell Urriversity, Ithaca, 
NAG 


Apr. 8 - 3rd Annual New En- 
gland/NEPPCO Poultry Confer- 
ence, Nashua, N.H. 


Apr. 8-10 - New York State 
Farm Electrification Council 
Conference, Riley-Robb Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, 
Neate 


Apr. 9-10 - 23rd National Con- 
ference on Rural Health, 
Pfister Hotel & Tower, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. 


Apr. 10-11 - New York Black & 
White Show and Sale, Cort- 
Fand.eNe Y:. 


Apr. 11 - New York Angus 
Association Sale, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Apr. 12-13 - 30th Annual 
Polled Shorthorn Congress 
Show and Sale, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Apr. 15 - 12th New England 
Dairy Feed Conference, Hotel 
Lenox, Boston, Mass. 


Apr. 18 - National Trotting 
Pony Sale, Farm Show Building, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Apr. 19-24 - National 4-H 
Conference, Washington, D.C. 


Apr. 23 - Flower Growers Day, 
Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pa. 


Apr. 25 - 5th Annual Schoharie 
County Maple Festival, Jef- 
EFexcSoni. Nis 


Apr. 27 - Charolais Sale, 
Farm Show Building, Harrisburg, 
Bele 


Apr. 30-May 2 - 45th Annual 
Meeting, New York State FFA 
Association, Indian River, 
News 


May 2 - Rockingham Craftsmen 
Fair Town. Hall, Rt. ELL; 
Kingston, N.H. 


May 2-3 - Annual Open House, 
Essex Agricultural & Technical 
Institute, Essex, Mass: 


May 17 - New York State Dairy 
Goat Breeders Association 
Buck and Kid Show, Fair 
Grounds, Schaghticoke, N.Y. 


June 7-11 - NEPPCO Egg Quality 
School, Rutgers University, 


New Brunswick, N.J. 


June 24-26 - 4-H Club Con- 
gress, Cornell University, 
PFENAC as, A NEMS 


June 29-July 1 - American 
Junior Shorthorn Association 
‘National Youth Conference, 
Denver, Colo. 


July 11 - Colonial Charolais 
Association Field Day, Linden 
Farm, LaGrangeville, N.Y. 


Aug. 2-6 - Annual Meeting 
American Society of Animal 
Science, Penn State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pa. 


Aug. 16-21 - Annual Meeting 
National Association County 
Agricultural Agents, Corval- 
LS Ores, 
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Gi store COUPON CED 


DRY-COW SPECIAL 





FREE TUBES 


of Terramycine 
for Mastitis 
when you buy 10 





Mr. Dealer: We will redeem coupon in 
merchandise. when terms of offer have- 
been met, on your next order of Terra- 
mycin for Mastitis from your Pfizer Ani- 
mal Health distributor. Invoices proving 
purchase within last 90 days of sufficient 
stock to cover coupons presented forre- 
demption must be available on request. 
Customer to pay any sales tax. Coupon 
void when presented by outside agency 
orbroker. Good in U.S.A.in states where 
permitted by law. Cash value 1/20¢. Offer 
expires December 31, 1970. 


Branch Code: 4441-66351 
Buyer’s Name. 
Address. 


TFown—____________ Sfate. 


ZED store couron 
. 70@0000000080800008 f) 
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Pfizer Cal-D-Mag® Solution 
with Phosphorus is a 
special calcium-dextrose- 
magnesium-phosphorus 
formula. And these are 
4 key items in milk fever 
and/or grass tetatny. Safe 
for intravenous or intra- 
peritoneal administration. 
In 500-cc bottle. 


Compare Quality and Price! 





ANIMAL HEALTH 
eRe aOR NT a 








PROTECT YOUR 
DAIRY CALVES 





Terramycin® Scours 
Tablets—No. 1-selling 
broad-spectrum 
antibiotic tablets for 
15th year. Fights 
scours, pneumonia, 
navel ill. Gives solid 
dose of Vitamin A 
and D. Comes 4 

or 24 tablets in box, 
100 in bottle. 


$1.34 


4-tablet pack 


EASY WAY TO FIGHT 


CALF SCOURS 


Simply sprinkle Terramycin® 
Crumbles on dry feed of 

older calves. It’s easy! 

Palatable. Highly effec- 
tive. In 50-Ib. bag. 


TERRAMYCIN® 
A/D Fortitied CRUMBLES 


SOOTHING! 


Massage inflamed, congested 
udders right after calving. 
Also soothes chapped teats, 
treats minor wounds. 


Pfizer $ 
UDDER ‘1.50 


TONE® 


There’s only one 


COMBIOTIC 


..-and only Pfizer makes it! 


Don’t accept substi- 
tute penicillin-strep- 
tomycin injectables. 
Here’s the largest 
seller. Low-cost, 
nigh yee In 
10, 100, and 500-cc. 







PRICED 
TO SEEE 











vials. 


CAUTION: Do not administer within 30 days 
of slaughter to animals to be used for food. 


All prices shown are 
manufacturer's 
suggestedretail 
price. 


FULL SERVICE 


P 


P 


AN 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, CHAS PFIZER & CO, INC 


UE 


Take time to observe 
label directions on 
all animal health 
products. 








Photo: Hamilton Wright. 
The United States has sent massive amounts of food to foreign lands . . . as 
well as trained agriculturists. Here, Frank Colling from West Winfield, New York, 
advises farmers in Taiwan. 


STARVATION EXPLORED 


Editor’s Note: I have heard umpteen 
times the statement, “Every day, 
10,000 children over the world die 
from hunger.” I have wondered about 
this statement, and checked it with 
Professor Daniel Sisler of the New 
York State College of Agriculture... 
a person who has studied the world 
food situation in great depth. Here 
1s his reply: 

First, I think it useful to dis- 
tinguish between hunger and 
malnourishment. I would define 
hunger as the involuntary short- 
age of calories to the extent that 
there is a loss of body weight and 
general lethargy. Prolonged hun- 
ger...defined in this way... 
leads to death. 

Malnourishment might be de- 
fined as the involuntary shortage 
of any of 40-odd necessary com- 
ponents of the diet... vitamins, 
minerals, etc. Physical symptoms 
associated with malnourishment 
vary from minor ones, such as 
gums which bleed easily, to 
death from kwashiorkor (severe 
protein deficiency). 


Go Together 


Of course, hunger and mal- 
nourishment frequently go hand 
in hand, but there is a great deal 
of difference between starvation 
and, for example, eyes that do 
not readily react to changes in 
light intensity. The first implies 
prolonged hunger; the second is 
one symptom of malnourish- 
ment. 

Although many authors state 
that “10,000 people die each day 
from hunger,” it is impossible 
for anyone to document accu- 
rately such statistics. Virtually 
no country officially lists starva- 
tion as a cause of death...in 
fact, I have never seen vital sta- 
tistics from any nation which 
listed death from starvation. 

It is not uncommon to read 
that “in this period of affluence, 
two-thirds of the people in the 
world go to bed hungry.” Fre- 
quently, statements of this kind 


rely on food balance sheets pre- | 


pared by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture or the Food and 
Agricultural Organization (FAO) 
of the United -Nations; it is in- 
teresting to examine how these 
food balance sheets are prepared. 


Estimates 


First, the available supply of 
each food item is estimated. 
this is determined from: pro- 
duction, the net amount of food 
available from international 
trade, and net change in inven- 
tory. From this available food 
supply they subtract’ disappear- 
ance for non-food uses... such 
items as seed, quantity fed to 
livestock, industrial uses, etc. 
The remainder is presumably 
what is available for human con- 
sumption. Then the ordinary 
procedure is to subtract 15 per- 
cent for waste, leaving the so- 
called “quantity available for 
human ingestion.” 

The next step is to determine 
the calories, protein, fat and 
other dietary components in this 
available quantity of food, and 
compare the totals with what 
the population should have for 
an adequate diet. For example, 
number of people, times the in- 
dividual daily caloric require- 
ment, equals total calories re- 
quired | by the population each 
day. 

This, multiplied by 365, gives 
total yearly caloric requirements, 
which are then compared with 
the calories in the “food avail- 
able for ingestion.” If the “food 
available” falls short of the re- 
quired quantity, FAO may pub- 
lish a statistic stating, for exam- 
ple, that “Colombia is short 200 
calories per person per day, and 
consequently the people of Co- 
lombia are hungry.” 


Assumptions 


Although I feel that the re- 
searchers who attempt to make 
such computations try their best, 


it is obvious that their assump- 


tions are heroic! In the first place, 
it is impossible to determine pro- 
duction in countries where acre- 
age and yields are unknown, and 
only a very small proportion of 
the food is handled through or- 
ganized markets. Second, nobody 
has any idea of the amount of 
food storage and carry-over on 
farms in primitive countries. 
Third, it is impossible to deter- 
mine the disappearance of food 
items for non-food uses. For ex- 
ample, how could anybody esti- 
mate the consumption of wheat, 


maize, or root crops by cattle in 
India? 


Probably the two most impor- - 


tant shortcomings in this type of 
analysis are: 1) there are no accu- 
rate estimates of population in 
any of these countries, and 2) 
nutritionists do not agree as to 
what true requirements are. Does 
a farm worker in India need 2100 
calories per day or 2300? Does 
he need 60 grams of protein or 
would 45 be adequate? 

What this all adds up to, in 
my mind, is an attempt to put 
the world hunger problem in 
perspective, but clearly there are 
no concrete statistics to docu- 
ment the magnitude of the prob- 
lem and definitely it is the wild- 
est sort of guess to state that 
10,000 children die daily from 
malnourishment. 

In my judgment, world grain 
production . .. particularly in 
under-developed — countries... 
has expanded more rapidly in 
the past three years than world 
population. The new varieties 
of rice and wheat have made a 
very significant contribution to 
grain production, particularly in 
southeast Asia. Pakistan may be 
self-sufficient in grain after the 
next crop year. Indian produc- 
tion has increased dramatically. 
The Philippines have discontin- 
ued rice imports. These facts, 
however, provide the researcher 
with information about only the 
availability of proteins and car- 
bohydrates ... not with sufficient 
evidence to determine what 


‘number of people will die from 


starvation. 

The problem of malnourish- 
ment, especially protein mal- 
nourishment, is much more difh- 
cult to cope with than that of 
providing ~sufficient calories. 


- Efforts to solve the protein prob- 


lem have proved very costly, and 
there appears to be no real break- 
through of the sort provided by 
new seed varieties. Proteins from 
soybeans, cottonseed, peanuts, 
fish, crude oil, algae, sewage, 
etc., are certainly on the horizon 
and technically feasible, but the 
real difficulty, as I see it, is in 
distribution: 


Distribution Difficulties _ 


Suppose you come up with a 
low-cost soya protein. How do 
you introduce it to an illiterate, 
impoverished, self-sufficient pop- 
ulation that is oblivious to its 
need for protein? This is the real 
knotty issue when we attempt to 
reach people in_ less-developed 
countries with such products as 
incaparina, an all-vegetable pro- 


tein mixture developed as a sub. 
stitute for milk. 

Unquestionably, hunger and 
malnourishment are closely al 
lied with cholera, dysentery, and | 
many other diseases. When the 
resistance of a child or adult jis | 
lowered by an inadequate diet, | 
he is certainly far more subject | 
to disease. There is considerable | 
difficulty, however, in determin. § 
ing this extremely complex inter. 
relationship. 

Seemingly, it is not enough to & 
merely improve diet and assume 
that this will provide people in 
less-developed countries with in- | 
creased resistance, which in turn | 
will lower the incidence of death-B 
from communicable diseases. 

A two-fold approach which § 
improves sanitation as well as B 
diet is apparently necessary if the 
death rate is to be lowered and | 
life expectancy lengthened. Nei- 
ther sanitation nor improved §& 
diet alone will provide the an-— 
swer. 
The point I.am attempting — 
to make is that many of the 
standard cliches and truisms 
greatly over-simplify the true § 
relationships between diet and ~ 
health. 

In case I have wandered all | 
around the subject and never | 
really answered the original | 
question, let me summarize my 
current beliefs: , 

(A) It is impossible to docu- | 
ment any specific number of & 
deaths in any country, in the & 
world which are directly attri-— 
butable to hunger or malnour- 
ishment. 

(B) Statistics of this sort are, 
of necessity, guesses. But they 





do serve to generate interest in & 


the world food and population 
problem. 

(C) Very few people in the | 
world are significantly short of § 
calories. I heavily discount. any 
statement that a particular coun- 
try might be short two or three 
hundred calories per person per 
day. 

Knowing that some people... 
perhaps a majority...have an 
adequate diet in that country, 
the statistics imply that some of 
the population must be six or 
seven hundred calories per day 
short of requirements. If this 
were truly the case in Colombia, 
Brazil, Venezuela or elsewhere 
where these shortages are esti- 
mated, I feel confident that we 
would know about it from re- 
turning Peace Corps volunteers, 
reported food riots, slaughter- 
ing of cattle for food, etc. 

There is no doubt in my mind 
that many people in the world 
do not have an adequate diet 
from the standpoint of proteins, 
minerals, and vitamins. Protein 
malnourishment is probably the 
most extensive dietary problem 
in the world, and its solution 1s 
extremely expensive and com- 
plex. 

I’m convinced that world food 
conditions are better than they 
were three or four years ago. The 
observations in the letter are 
strictly my own opinions, and | 
cannot document them any more 
than can those who profess that 
10,000 babies die each day. 
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Free from most grasses and weeds. Free from 
their competition for plant food, soil 
moisture and root growing room. 


Free your corn to grow deep, strong root systems 
and straight, sturdy stalks. Free to reach its full, 
bred-in\production potential. Free yourself from 
the work and expense of extra cultivations...to do 
other important farm jobs that can’t wait. 


This season, use Sutan plus atrazine for 

the most effective control of grasses and 
weeds in your corn. It’s the tried and proved 
combination that is the preferred 

herbicide of many of the best corn growers. 


Economical Sutan is easy to use. Apply Sutan or 
Sutan plus atrazine in water or with your fluid 
fertilizer, mix it in the soil as you make your 
seedbed in one operation. Stauffer dealers have 
printed instructions on how to check its 
compatibility with your brand of fluid fertilizer. 


Because it’s mixed in the soil, Sutan plus atrazine 
is protected against loss from the sun, heavy rain 
and wind erosion. There’s no need to depend on 
unpredictable rainfall to move the herbicide into 
the weed seed zone. Sutan and atrazine 

will already be there waiting to 

control grasses and weeds as they sprout. 


Sutan plus atrazine takes care of the toughest 
weeds and grasses, including nutgrass or 
nutsedge, redroot pigweed, foxtails, fall panicum, 
ragweed, smartweed, Johnsongrass seedlings, 
shattercane, crabgrass and many others that hold 
back your corn, increase your production costs. 


This combination gives you weed control 
all season. Used at recommended rates, 
Sutan leaves no harmful residue 
carryover to affect succeeding crops. 


The lower rates of atrazine reduce its 
potential hazard to cover and rotation crops. 
Free yourself from work and 

worry...grow a bigger, more 

profitable crop that’s easier to harvest. 


See your Stauffer supplier now for Sutan. 

For best results, use Sutan correctly 

by following label directions carefully. 

Stauffer Chemical Company, Agricultural 
Chemical Division, 299 Park Avenue, New 

York, NY 10017; 4111 South 11th Street, Omaha, 
Neb. 68107; Stults Road, Dayton, NJ 08810. 





SYNDROME ....... 


Can you spot the symptoms of a sick soil? Maybe 
you've seen some of the signs discussed here on 


your farm. 


CORN was just starting to 
stretch up on that morning of 
our field trip; in fact, one field 
was already shoulder high. But 
not this other one, which looked 
like it had a hangover . .. stunted, 
and blotched with poor areas 
where corn plants were not yet 
even knee high. 

We looked at the plants. You 
never saw any corn so colorful 
in all your life! There were 
purples, yellows, bronzes and 
different shades of green, often 
on the same plant. The veins 
stood out like they had been 
drawn with paint...dark green 
alternating with whitish stripes 
in between. 

And there were oval spots 
scattered up and down the leaves 

. necrotic areas, they are called 
by professionals...in which 
there was no chlorophyll to keep 
them green. 


Whot Hoppen? 


How could a corn field become 
so sick? No ears are apt to form 
or mature; the silage grown will 
hardly be worth the harvest. 
Animals unfortunate enough to 
be fed this as silage will not fare 
very well nutritionally. 

In agronomic terms, we were 
witnessing both nutritional de- 
ficiency and a chemical toxicity 
at the same time. In everyday 
terms, this corn was simply a 
field of sick, sick plants. What 
made it so? 

Well, the pale green color was 
the symptom of nitrogen short- 
age; purpling showed lack of 
phosphorus. An_ insufficient 
amount of either nutrient is 
reason enough for stunted 
growth. The stripes between 
veins were caused by low mag- 
nesium. The dead looking, oval 
spots were the result of toxic 
aluminum. 

These symptoms were all our 
eyes had been trained to see, but 
there could have been more. It 
was a marvel that calcium didn’t 
appear short, too. Manganese 
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toxicity may be masked by the 
other symptoms, but could easily 
have been present to show up in 
a plant tissue test. And what 
about copper, zinc, molybdenum 
and other micronutrients? 

You may wonder why potas- 
sium deficiency didn’t appear. 
It was just because the plant 
hadn’t grown fast enough, or 
sizable enough, to experience 
this yet. It could have appeared 
later. 


Hard to Explain 


“Isn’t it strange?” the farmer 
said. “I never saw the field look 
this way before. ve been buy- 
ing plenty of fertilizer lately... 
15-10-10 this year...and ma- 
nure was used, too. 

“Seems like my corn ought 
to be better. Doesn’t fertilizer 
build up year by year? Fred 
Smith, my neighbor, thought 
it looked peaked about three 
weeks ago; that’s when I had 
the sidedressing put on. I don’t 
see why I needéd it, though, 
after 300 pounds of Commercial 
in the planter and 700 pounds 
broadcast. It even had atrazine 
to kill weeds. 

“Say, maybe I’m working the 
soil too much. Should I try some 
kind of minimum tillage? It can’t 
be insects or disease ’cause I 
made sure I bought treated seed. 
That fella from the state uni- 
versity was on the air this morn- 
ing talking about the weak root 
systems on rootworm-infested 
corn. These roots look stunted, 
but they don’t appear eaten. 

“Why, this new XX 1969 
variety is...oh, my gosh! You 
don’t suppose it’s the seed?”’ 


Rationalized 


Farfetched, you think? Not 
for an agronomist’s ears. Other 
farmers with a similar problem 
have explained it away with 
dozens of supposed causes over 
the years. Some have provided 
real clues. 

One case occurred on land 
that had been in strawberries 


until berries just wouldn’t grow 


ae 


These underprivileged corn plants 
show purple color, pale stripes, 
dead spots in the veins, 
stunted growth. The symptoms 
complicated, but the cure 
is simple! 


and 


any . NYOre.4..°807-the. «farmer 
planted corn. Another never 
experienced any .trouble until 
he had the field leveled by bull- 
dozing. 

Continuous corn “caused” it, 
too; four good crops in as many 
years and then, boom... the 
fifth crop makes up for all the 
troubles not found in the rest. 
Quite frequently (and this is the 
giveaway), sick corn problems 
have shown up on fields with a 
long history of potatoes. 

If you haven’t tumbled by 
now, it will pay you to read on. 
No present-day farmer can farm 
without LIME. Oh, a lot of 
them try, but somehow in our 
acid, highly leached soils, farm- 
ing without lime is like trying 
to farm without work. 

A Panacea 


You can buy expensive equip- 
ment, try the latest variety of 
seeds, buy all the fertilizer you 
want, and kill the weeds, but 
you just can’t grow crops with- 
out lime. It is the closest thing 
to a panacea you'll ever see. 
Strangely enough, when _ the 
trouble crops up, nearly every 
farmer exhausts the list of other 
possible causes before arriving 
at lack of lime. 

Too many farmers judge lime 
needs on the basis of how much 
they can get help in paying for 
through the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program. Uncle never 
intended to provide all your 
lime! 

Others get scared at the size 
of the bill. Yours may appear 
large, but that sum isn’t as much 
as it used to be in relation to 
the price of everything else. 

Actually, the cost of bulk lime 
has remained almost constant 
since 1958. Most other inputs 
have gone up some 40 percent. 
Fertilizer is still a good buy, too. 

Let’s get back to that word 
panacea. The dictionary says it’s 
a “remedy for all ills,” a “cure- 
all.”” Well, isn’t that what lime- 
stone really is? Limestone does 
almost universal good; you sel- 
dom hear of anything bad. And 
with all this talk about pollu- 
tion, and how carelessly we’ve 
thrown chemicals around, good 
old ground limestone just has to 
be the safest chemical you can 
use. 

Lime, for all its commonness, 
is not well understood. First of 
all, it is not a fertilizer, nor do 
most people think of it as a 
chemical...even though it is 
a chemical. Instead, it has come 
down through the years catego- 
rized as a soil amendment. This 
philosophy is expressed in the 
old saw learned in school, “lime 
the soil and fertilize the crop.” 
In a sick corn field, lime could 
have been the great preventive; 
however, once the corn is planted, 
you've waited too long! 


magnesium) aglime. 


Lime, for all its _ powdered. 
sugar look, is really rock dust 
and is as insoluble in pure water 
as chemicals come. The presence 
of acid does allow it to dissolve, 
The weak acids of the soil may | 
get it in solution in six to twelve | 
months. Lime just isn’t speedy; 
it works at a snail’s pace. The 
coarser the grind, the slower it 
works. 
Fortunately, most Northeast 

aglime (agricultural limestone) 
is ground very fine, with 50 to | 
75 percent (or more) capable of 
passing througha 100-mesh sieve. 
Even so, any soil with a pH be. | 
low 6.0: should receive its needed 
aglime as far ahead of planting 
or seeding as possible. 





Spring Late 

Spring liming is a wee bit late, 
but it could be worse. Of course, | 
maintenance applications for all _ 
fields above pH 6.0, or to estab- 
lished sod, can be made any 
time of year convenient to your 
lime supplier and you. 

The panacea will work won- | 
ders in any corn field if pH is | 
below 6. While furnishing cal- 
clum and magnesium, its main | 
attributes are related to control 
of acidity. All plants need cal- 
cium. Our sick corn needed — 
magnesium, too. 

If you have a choice, you | 
might choose a dolomitic (high 
In areas | 
where magnesium lime is not | 
available, any common agricul- 
tural limestone will do; however, 
it will pay you to have a soil — 
test and look into buying mag- 
nesium in some form of fertilizer. 


Soil Sweetener 


Aglime is alkaline and as 
harmless as a “Tum.” The right | 
amount of it will change sick, | 
acid corn soils, by bringing the — 
pH upward to readings of 6.5 
to 7.0. Limestone itself has a pH 
of about 8.3. Theoretically, you 
can over-lime; actually, dairy- 
men have had few cases. 

You should, however, be cau- 
tious about liming-up an acid 
soil too fast. One danger is that 
boron, a micronutrient needed 
by plants, may become less avail- 
able in that process. This can 
be a serious problem with alfalfa, 
but less so with corn. 

Add 3-4 pounds of boron (8) 
per acre when you seed down 
and there should be no problem. 
Vermont recommends 50 pounds 


(Continued on page 16) 





How much lime? A soil test provides 


the answer, as well as other needed 


information. ; 
American Agriculturist, April, 1970 
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RECIPE FOR RESULTS 


by Bill Quinn* 


“TAKE liberal amounts of 
early June haylage, add copious 
quantities of well-dented corn 
silage, sprinkle well with a bal- 
anced supply of high-energy con- 
centrate, garnish with plenty of 
care and management. Serve to 
125 Holsteins!” That’s the recipe 
two Onondaga County dairymen 
believe warrants the “Good Barn- 
keeping Seal of Approval.’ At 
least, dairymen Francis and Bob 
Costello have farm-tested the 
recipe with excellent results. 

Southeast of Syracuse about 
eight miles as a reasonably sober 
crow will fly, is the Costello 
“spread.”” The owners pay taxes 
on 514 acres, about 300 of which 
“they till, most of it fertile, well- 
drained, high-lime Honeoye soil. 


Vital Statistics 

A conscientious census-taker, 
blessed with either an inquisitive 
nature or an observant eye, might 
note the following physical data 
about the Costello operation. 
Buildings: 
¢ Main dairy barn 78’ X 200’, 
pole type with 123 free stalls. 
* DeLaval double-six herring- 
bone parlor with rigid weigh jars, 
overhead grain storage, calf and 
hospital area adjacent. A 15’X- 
78’ hay storage and feeding area 
at opposite end of barn. Two 
24’ x 60’ concrete-stave silos, one 


for haylage, one for corn silage.- 


¢ Heifer housing in remodeled 
dairy barn with pole shed addi- 
tion...completely open on one 
side. 

¢ Truck maintenance garage for 
farm bulk milk pickup trucks 
which the Costellos own and op- 
erate as a second business. 
Cattle: 

¢ 125 big Holsteins, 75 head of 
young stock. (Lighter than many 
dairymen on young stock per- 
haps? Maybe so...run of bull 
calves in the past two years.) 
Equipment: 

¢ Brillion feeder mounted over 
bunk, Starline silo unloaders, Fox 
self-propelled chopper, Owatonna 
self-propelled mower-windrower, 
Bobcat for. cleaning barn, mis- 
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cellaneous tillage equipment, 5 
tractors...one brand new, the 
rest not so new. (Two are nearly 
a decade old, two more nearly 
old enough to vote.) 

These are the facts as a census- 
taker might enumerate them, 
but a physical inventory such as 
this tells little of what makes this 
farm really tick. 

How, for example, have the 
Costellos managed to maintain a 
125-cow average above 500 
pounds of butterfat? How have 
they been able to produce 1.75 
million pounds of milk with only 
two full-time men and part-time 
help? How have they held down 
feed. costs... kept~ the herd 
healthy... produced and _har- 
vested the crops? 

Questions such as these re- 
quire deeper investigation than 
that of our casual observer. So 
to get the answers we went right 
to the source, the operator him- 
self, Francis Costello. Here are 
some of the questions we posed, 
followed by his answers: 


Francis, what’s your forage - 


program? 

In the 1969 crop season, we 
had 105 acres of corn, 140 of 
hay, 6 of wheat... all of which 
goes to the cattle. About 100 acres 
of hay went in as haylage, or 
was used as green-chop while 
we were filling the silo. The rest 
of the hay is baled. We filled one 
of the 24’x60’ silos “full up” 
with haylage, fed it down about 
20 feet and refilled with second 
cutting. 

The second silo is filled with 
corn; we like to feed this all sum- 
mer. However, last year we ran 
out of corn ensilage in early sum- 
mer, and had to depend on 
wilted green-chop while our hay- 
lage was being harvested. 

Did milk production hold with 
the green-chop? 

We didn’t see much change. 

The crops you mentioned 
don’t quite add up to your total 
tillable acres. Where’s the rest? 

Oh yes, I almost forgot! I didn’t 
count the clear seeding we made. 
We were a little late getting it 
in, around the 20th of May. We 
cut it August 20. 





How do you like clear seed- 
ing? 

Good. Last year was the second 
year we’ve done it. Even getting 
it in late, we took about 2,500 
bales from 18 acres. I think it 
went a little better than two tons 
per acre. We didn’t use Eptam 
before seeding, but we did spray 
with Premerge. One part of the 
field has some milkweed, but, 
all in all, our weed control was 
good. Mustard was our big gs 
and we got rid of that. 

Through with oats? 

We don’t plan on any more. 

What’s your feeding program? 

We feed haylage, corn silage, 
and sometimes a little hay. The 
corn’s fed in the morning, the 
haylage in the afternoon, divided 
according to how much they’ll 
clean up at each end of the day. 

How much is that? 

I don’t really know in pounds. 
We fill the bunk to the same 
point with each silage, so by vol- 
ume they’re getting about equal 
amounts of corn, silage and hay- 
lage. By weight, they’re probably 
getting more corn. Of course, we 
also have to gear our feeding rate 
so that the haylage silo is empty 
at grass time, and we like to keep 
feeding corn ensilage till corn 
time rolls around again. 

How dry is the haylage? 

Haven’t tested it lately, but 
probably around 60 to 62 per- 
cent moisture. Roughly speaking, 
we cut one day, chop the next. 
We use a mower-windrower and 
Fox chopper. We use a fine chop, 
but don’t recut. 

Can you justify all this self- 
propelled equipment? 

Oh, I think so... pretty sure 
of it, in fact. Our chopper was 


two years old when we bought 


it. Remember, this equipment 
gets a lot of use! With so much of 
our crop production being har- 
vested as ensilage, we’re getting 
pretty specialized. 


Howcum Hay? 

Francis, you mentioned hay. 
With all that haylage, how come? 

We like to feed some hay. I 
feel some cows like it and need 
it; other cows probably don’t go 
near the hay rack at all. We don’t 
feed an awful lot, maybe five 
pounds per cow daily. And we 
only feed it when it’s available. 
Sometimes they’ll go for weeks 
without it. 

We bale what’s leftover after 
filling and refilling the silo. We 
need it anyway for feeding the 
heifers. But I’m all for haylage 

.it’s easy to make. You ought 
to hear the guys kick when they 
have to get the baler out to bale 
some hay! Maybe we’ll also grow 
out our heifers on haylage some 
day. 

What about concentrate? 

We feed at 16 percent in the 
parlor, about 75 percent TDN, 
at about 1 to 4 or 5. Any farm 
grain we have, wheat or corn, we 
add tothe bunk at about 10 
pounds per head per day. Some- 
times when we add grain to the 
bunk, certain cows won’t eat all 
their grain in the parlor. 

How do you handle your grain 
corn? 


We’ve tried all ways . . . picking 


‘and cribbing, shelling and dry. 


ing, and high-moisture corn in a 
50-year-old tile silo. All of them 
work, so we use the one that 
works best that particular year, 
We hire custom operators for | 
harvesting, so it’s a question of | 
what rigs are available. We’ve — 
got our own mobile mixer... — 
had it since we were in a Stan- 
chion barn. It’s handy for getting © 
grain in the barn conveyor. : 

Used any liquid urea? 

We have two LPS feeders in | 
the barn. With our size herd we 
really needed four of them, but 
we didn’t have a good space to 
put them. We often ran empty, © 
so they really haven’t had a fair 
trial. Now we’ve mounted a stor- | 
age tank on an old wagon so we | 
can keep a supply in the feeders, 
I’ve seen some improvement with © 
the heifers. I think LPS helped — 
slick them up. ! 

How long have you been in 
your new free-stall barn? 

We completed it four years — 
ago, the 28th of August. We had 
cows in two stanchion barns then 

, 90° in: One; 35. 1n- the, other, 
Over the last four years, we’ve 
gradually grown to our present 
size. : 

Bought any cows? 

No. 

When you first moved the 
herds to the free-stall, what hap- 
pened to production? 

Some cows did better, some 
older cows didn’t do as well. All | 
in all, though, the first year’s — 
production was as good...or a 
little better .:. than the year be- 
fore the change. Each year since 
then it’s climbed. | 

What kind of health problems 
do you run into? 

Most of our health problems | 
relate to breeding... cystic ova- 
ries, for example. We spend more — 
time than we used to on examina- 
tions and pregnancy checks. | 
don’t think we have any more 


trouble in this area than when 
we were in stanchions, but we’re 


a little more careful. 

We’ve had only one case of 
ketosis since we’ve been in free 
stalls, but still have an occasional 
milk fever. Only two abomasal — 
displacements, one of them last — 
week! We never have any trou- 
ble with colds, dysentery or 
pneumonia. We just don’t pay 
any attention to these anymore. — 

How about mastitis? 

I'd be a liar if I said we didn’t 
have any, but we don’t have an 
awful lot. The only bench mark 
I have to go by is what we had 
in stanchions. We have less now 
because we have fewer udder in- 
juries, and I’m sure we’re doing 
a better job of milking. 

What about feet? 

We have to do quite a bit of 
trimming. Seems like it’s more 
of a problem with the hind feet. 
We trim them ourselves in the 
milking parlor. We trim: the out- 
side foot, the one nearest the 
milking pit, then we catch the 
other foot when the cow comes 
in the other side of the herring- 
bone. We lift the foot with a rope 
slung over the stall. Works fine! 

We've noticed that it’s usu- 
ally the same cows that need 


(Continued on page 14) — 
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fl new 1970 Hesston Windrawers 





Buy a New Hesston Windrower Now... 
- get replacement tie guards FREE for the rest of the year! 


If you buy a new Hesston Windrower equipped with Hesston forged 
double tie guards, you can exchange any broken tie guard or tie plate 
for a new one FREE, for the rest of this year. This unusual offer applies 
only to new windrowers or mower/conditioners for which warranty 
has been registered,* equipped with tie guards when purchased, and 
covers broken tie guards or tie plates only on an exchange basis 
between now and Jan. 1, 1971. 


Obviously, we don’t expect many to break. The spring steel tie plate that 
braces the guard from heel to tip holds the sickle down for a clean cut, 
and absorbs the shock of impact with rocks or other obstructions. The 
results in eliminating down time from guard and section breakage are 
amazing. It’s just one of the ways Hesston continues the search for new 
ways to solve old problems. The results will be found in each of the seven 
Hesston Windrower models. Ask your dealer to help you choose the 
model best suited for your special crop, field, and humidity conditions. 


“This is a promotional offer, not an extension of the warranty; however, the special 
offer applies only to machines for which a warranty card has been returned. 


‘ ‘ 
GET THE FULL STORY ON HES] STON FROM ONE OF THESE DEALERS: 


IN CONNECTICUT 
TORRINGTON—Ruwet &. Sibley, Inc. 
WALLINGFORD—Cookes Equipment Co., Inc. 

IN MAINE 


BANGOR—Dorr’s Equipment 
SABATTUS—Waterman Farm Machine 
WATERVILLE—W. S. Pillsbury & Son 


IN MARYLAND 
FREDERICK—Frederick Equipment 


IN MASSACHUSETTS 


BELCHERTOWN—Deyon Lane Farm Supply 
DALTON—Dalton Tractor Co. 


IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WALPOLE—Pinnacleview Farm Equipment Co. 
WEARE—Knoxland Farm Equipment 


IN NEW YORK 


ADAMS CENTER—Talcott Falls Tractor 
ALEXANDER—Springbrook Tractor 
AVON—Avon Farm Equipment, Inc. 
BALDWINSVILLE—R. C. Church & Sons 
BLOSSVALE—Jay‘s Sales & Service 
BOONVILLE—Denslow Equipment & Excavating 
BRISBEN—Chenango Farm Supply 


BURKE—Burke Farm Supply 
CANANDAIGUA—Coryn Farm Supplies 
CATTARAUGUS—Denton Mosher 
CAZENOVIA—J. C. Lucas 
CINCINNATUS—McKee Implement 
CLARENCE CENTER—Yoder Brothers, Inc. 
CLINTON—Clinton Tractor 
CUBA—Ernest D. Witter 
DEPAUVILLE—Carl C. Fry 

DE RUYTER—H. W. Cook Farm Service 
DRYDEN—Dryden implement 
FRANKLINVILLE—Hillendale Equipment 
FREDONIA—Fredonia Farm Supply 
FULTONVILLE—Harold Moore 
JAMESTOWN—Haggerty & Anderson 
HALLSVILLE—Hallsville Farm Supply 
HENRIETTA—J. P. Halpin & Son 
HOBART—Hobart Farm Equipment 
HUBBARDSVILLE—Jacob Misch & Son 
LA FAYETTE—Shanahan Tractor & Implement 
LISBON—L. H. Flack 

LOCKE—Bush Tire Service 
LOCKPORT—Frontier Tractor Sales, Inc. 
LOWVILLE—Foster Millard 
MELLENVILLE—Tipple Equipment Co. 
MELRCSE—Calhoun Equipment Co. 
MIDDLETOWN—H. L.. Ayres, Inc. 


HESSTON DIRECT-FEED 320—DAMP YANKEE 


Here’s the answer to big crop yields in high humidity 
areas. The compact Damp Yankee cuts, conditions and 
windrows your hay...or leaves it in a wide swath...for 
perfect curing. Exceptional flotation lets the header 
glide through dips and over obstructions. Its simple 
straight-through hay flow design takes a full 9-foot, 


3-inch cut and conditions the crop before it ever 


touches the ground. 
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MOHAWK—John Kubecka & Sons 
MONTOUR FALLS—Pleasantview Farms 
NEWFIELD—Mazourek Farms 
NORFOLK—Lavigne Brothers 

NORTH COHOCTON—The Robert Miller Co. 
ONEONTA—Oneonta Tractor Sales 
PALMYRA—Newark Tractor, Inc. 

PENN YAN—Frareyland Farms, Inc. 
PULASKI—Crocker Tractor Sales 

SHARON SPRINGS—Edgar Handy 
WEEDSPORT—Blumer. Supply 
WELLSVILLE—Stout Brothers Sales & Service 
WEST WINFIELD—West Winfield Farm Supply 


IN NEW JERSEY 
WOODSTOWN—Owens Supply Co. 


IN PENNSYLVANIA 


AVELLA—Steve Yilit 

BELLEVILLE—Ivan J. Zook 
BIRD-IN-HAND—Miller Repair Service 
CARLISLE—Peterman Farm Equipment 
DOYLESTOWN—Paul W. Histand Co., Inc. 
EDINBORO—R. R. Walker & Son 
GETTYSBURG—Stouffer Brothers, Inc. 
GREENCASTLE—Meyer’s Implement, Inc. 
KINZER—Kinzer Equipment 





HS-42D-270 


LAWRENCEVILLE—Barnes Farm Equipment 
LEBANON—Umbergers Mill 
MANHEIM—N. W. Kreider & Sons 
MARION CENTER—Dilts Farm Equipment 
MEADVILLE—Seiler Farm Equipment 
MERCER—J. R. Moore Supply, Inc. 

MILL HALL—Dunkle & Greib 

NEW HOLLAND—Stauffer Diesel 
ONO—Shuey’s Sales & Service 
QUARRYVILLE—Grumelli Farm Service 
SAXONBURG—James Alderson Farm Equipment 
UNIONDALE—Yales Tractor 
WELLSVILLE—Byron Benedict 
WILLIAMSBURG—Longenecker, Inc. 


IN. VERMONT 


CABOT—Farm & Home Maintenance 

EAST RANDOLPH—L. W. Greenwood 

ESSEX JUNCTION—Mainline Tractor & Equip. 
MONTPELIER—Twin City Equipment 
ORLEANS—Desmarais Equipment Sales 
ORWELL—John A. Hancsarik & Sons 
PROCTOR—T & T Tractor 

SWANTON—Rene Fournier 


IN WEST VIRGINIA 
BUCKHANNON—Joalde Sales & Service 


Results. .... 

(Continued from page 12) 
trimming...others don’t need 
it at all. 

Francis, in your opinion, what 
are the keys to success with free- 
stall housing? 

Well, just don’t let things get 
away from you. First, know the 
cows! We use DHIC records for 
our breeding, fresh and dry dates, 
and as.a guide in grain feeding. 
During the breeding season, 
watch often for cows in heat. It 
goes without saying that you 
have to give ’em plenty of good 
palatable stuff to eat. Finally, 
keep the free stalls clean and 
filled. 

How about dry cows? 

They run with the herd. I 


Homelite 


know it’s hard to justify using 
this barn space... at least from 
an income standpoint. On the 
other hand, if you move them 
elsewhere it’s a separate job and 
you wouldn’t see them twice a 
day. However, if I wanted to 
expand cow numbers, I’d move 
out the dry ones. 

Where do your cows calve? 

In the summer season, they 
freshen outside; in winter in a 
pen in the free-stall barn. Our 
cows have had fewer calving 
problems now that they get ex- 
ercise than when they were con- 
fined. 

Any problems with young 
calves dropped in that cold barn? 

The cold’s no problem... no 
mortality from that. We _ take 


them away from the mother 
shortly after birth, put them in 
the calf area and hand feed. They 
stay there for 3 or 4 months, 
then move to another barn. 

How much manpower does it 
take to run this operation? 

There’s myself and my son 
Bill full-time. My next boy, Paul, 
who’s 15, helps with chores and 
during the summer. We_ use 
part-time help in addition. My 
brother Bob spends pretty much 
full time with the bulk pickup 
trucks, but sometimes helps out 
on the farm. 

How did you and Bob happen 
to get in the bulk pickup busi- 
ness anyhow? 

Well, we’ve had a can route 
since 1940. In ’57 we bought our 


puta new | 
handle 
on easy 





sutting 


It's the new exclusive ‘“‘sure-grip” handlebar-com- 4 


pletely vinyl-coated. Its smooth, even curve from 
top. to bottom allows your hand to automatically 


find the best balance and handling point, what- « | 


ever your working position. Pre-tested by cut- 
ters all over the world, this new non-slip, non- 
stick handlebar helps speed production cut- 
ting and lessens fatigue — a professional 


touch you'll appreciate. 


Consider the other exclusive features found 
only on Homelite’s new professional model 
chain saws — Power Boost* combustion, Simplex 
starting, increased chain oil capacity. Now, the 
finest chain saw ignition system in the industry 
—Homelite’s new capacitor discharge — Pulsar*! 


Consult your local classified directory for your nearest 
Homelite dealer, or visit these factory branches. 


* Trade Marks of Homelite, a Division of Textron Inc. 





afextron] 


DIVISION 


North Arlington, N. J.—39 River Road, 07032. 
Phone: (201) 991-3500. In N.Y.C. (212) 267-3071. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—4200 Ohio River Blvd., 15202. 
Phone: (412) 766-5770. 






Branch offices in: Altoona, Pa. ¢ Avenel, N. J.e Charleston, W. Va.° Harrisburg, Pa.* Latham, N. Y.° Malvern, Pa.* Philadelphia, Pa.e Port Chester, N. Y. ¢ Syracuse, N. Y. 
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first bulk truck. Now we have 
five... four on the routes, and 
one for a spare. The business, in 
addition to Bob, employs four — 
men, full-time and some moon- 
lighters. 

Back to the cows again. How 
much improvement do you think 
you can make above your pres- 
ent level of production? 

It seems to me that most dairy- 
men, and we’re no exception, 
fall into one of two categories... 
those who look on their cows as | 
a method of marketing their for- 
age and grain crops, and those 
who try for maximum produc- 
tion per cow. I think probably we 
fall more in the first category 
-than the second. 

If we were to change our phil- 
osophy a bit and give our cows 
more individual attention, we 
should be able to jump produc- 
tion right off. But maybe it 
wouldn’t be as profitable. 

Francis, your farm is not too 
far outside a pretty good-sized 
city. Each time I go by, I notice 
some more new houses going up 
nearby. I guess the sociologists 
would say that your farm is 
within the “cutting edge” of 
urbanization. What kind of 
problems does this pose for you 
as a dairyman? 

Yow’re right, Bill, about ur- 
banization. The Lake Ontario 

water line will soon be just two 
miles down the road. And any- 
time you get more people in an 
area, you’re bound to get more 
services and more taxes. 

But I think we’ve been lucky 
in the kind of people who have 
become our neighbors. Of course, 
we try to be a little careful. | 
don’t believe any housewife 
would like manure spread right 
next to her freshly-hung wash. 

Farmers, too, have a role to 
play in relationships with their 
new neighbors who come out 
from town. Perhaps they should 
join one of the community ser- 
vice clubs and get to meet their 
non-farm neighbors. I'll bet they 
find that these people are in- 
terested in learning about our 
side of the picture. 

A last question, Francis. What 
do you think is the future of 
dairying? 

I guess people will still drink 

milk...somebody’s going to 
produce it. 
Author’s note —Francis Costello, 
-the subject of the interview, has 
been active in community and 
agricultural activities. He has 
served 13. years on the Fayette- 
ville-Manlius board of educa- 
tion, six years on the Onondaga 
County Extension agricultural 
division executive committee, 
and for three years was presi- 
dent of Onondaga County Ex- 
tension Association. 

He presently is a trustee of 
his church, a member of the ad- 
visory board of the Marine Mid- 
land Trust Company of Manli- 
us, a member of the Town of 
Pompey planning board, a mem- 
ber of the lay advisory board to 
the director of Extension at Cor- 
nell, and has recently been nom- 
inated as a director of the Dairy- 
men’s League Association. 
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NICE 
HERBICIDES 
FINISH LAST. 


WEATHERPROOF TREFLAN LASTS AND LASTS. 

IT ISN’T FINISHED UNTIL IT GETS EVEN 
LATE-SEASON WEEDS AND GRASSES IN YOUR DRY 
BEANS AND SNAP BEANS, THATS WHY IT’S NICE. 











gin Broadcast and incorporate Treflan 
“ae when you prepare your bean seed- 
| bed and you've got control of all an- 
| Wage nual grasses and thirteen broadleaf 
BW weeds right through harvest. Even gets 
co late-season grasses that can foul your 
sem stand when you can’t get in to do 
: , aa anything about it. 
Treflan stops ’em as they germinate, so they’ll never com- 
pete with your beans for nutrients, sunlight, or moisture. 
You'll get bigger, cleaner yields. Treflan doesn’t need rain to 
make it work, yet continuous heavy rains won’t leach it away. 
For the complete story on Treflan sea- ete te 
son-long weed control for your snap P 

P BRED (Elanco) 

and dry beans, see your Elanco agri- (lanco) 
cultural chemicals dealer. ANE MONT COHEN AD AT = TO 


WHEN YOU HEAR IT FROM ELANCO, 
YOU HEAR IT RIGHT. . 





Store A Complete 
RECN m aed 
Or BEEF In 3 
MADISON 


OANETRaasr 
FOR 365 DAYS 





50 ee COWS 


r 
150 BEEF STEERS 
VIBRA-COR STAVE SILOS 


@ CONVENTIONAL SILOS and 


@ SEALED NUTRI-MATIC 
BOTTOM-UNLOADING SILOS 


Utica — Judd Road, Oriskany, New York 13424 
Ephrata—1076 Steinmetz Rd., Ephrata, Penn. 17522 


Mail Coupon To Nearest Address Above 
— For Valuable Silage Information — 


f'—"MADISON SILOS (Dept. AA-77)-— 
Division of Martin Marietta 








| 

| 

[ 

| 

I 

| STATE 

(7 Check Booklets Desired 
[ (_] FREE—Information on Conventional Silos 
| 

I 

{ 

| 

| 

lo 


(-] FREE—Information on Nutri-Matic Silos 
Bottom Unloader 


(J 25¢ ppd, “DO’S and DON'TS” (How to 
make Forage Profitable — 20 Page 


7 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
] 
Handbook) | 
| 


Please have Agent or Dealer contact me. 
ee 
IF YOUR OPERATION 
NEEDS VENTILATION 

YOU NEED 


VENT NV LAT bye 





Calves and cattle need fresh air when 
confined. Buy and use Vent-0-Matic, 
the ventilating unit perfected on a 
dairy fram . . . Now, giving satisified 
service to thousands of: Dairy Farmers 
throughout the United States. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed on money-back basis. 


TUSCARORA ELECTRIC MFG. CO., INC. 
TE-66 Tunkhannock, Pa. 18657 





When writing te advertisers be sure 
te mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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Syndrome..... 
(Continued from page 10) 


of common borax or 40 pounds 
of high grade borate per acre, 
broadcast before seeding alfalfa. 

Liming acid soil will prevent 
purple leaves, too. Phosphorus 
will become more available even 
if you forget to put phosphorus 
on. In.one Vermont greenhouse 
study, the simple act of liming 
allowed the soil to test twice as 
high in available phosphorus. — 

Phosphorus is always being 
“latched onto” by other elements. 
In acid soils, the “tie-up” is with 
aluminum or iron; when you 
lime, it’s with calcium. Most 
phosphorus “‘tie-ups” are insol- 
uble, but plants can utilize the 
compounds formed by phospho- 
rus and calcium best. 

Liming reduces the solubility 
of aluminum, hence no more 
stunted roots or symptoms of 
necrosis. Its effect on nitrogen 
is favorable, too, but for a dif- 
ferent reason. : 

Crops get much of their nitro- 
gen from the breakdown of or- 
ganic matter, which is pickled 
in an acid soil, instead of being 
decomposed. Liming favors bac- 
terial growth and hence their 
activity. Sometimes the simple 
act of liming will produce a 
marked increase in the nitrogen 
supply. Liming helps get the 
goodness out of the solid portion 
of manure, too. 

Aglime performs still other 
valuable functions. Its calcium 
causes clay particles to clump 
together; we call it flocculation? 
This gives soil a porosity that lets 
out excess water and permits 
better exchange of gases. Tilth 
is improved for better “seed-to- 
soil contact,” and your tillage 
costs should be reduced. In this 
day of minimum tillage, liming 
should be more important than 
ever to aid in keeping soils in 
a loose, friable condition. 


New Look 
This thing about aluminum is 


rather new. The subject was — 


seldom discussed when Extension 
first taught the virtues of lime. 
Without lime to control pH, 
plants developed with stunted 
roots. Alfalfa can’t reach down 
as it should to tap subsoil mois- 
ture. Corn won’t spread its roots 
as extensively and one might 
even prove a case for greater 
lodging, except that aluminum- 
poisoned plants also have shorter 
top growth. 

Without lime, and in acid 
soils, the friendly bacteria that 
live in legume root nodules are 
not likely to thrive. Result? 
Stunted alfalfa, pale green clover, 


* 


or perhaps a poor catch of trefoil. 

How strange that farmers in 
general don’t take liming more 
seriously! Here’s a message that’s 
been pushed for so long that 
most Extension workers feel it’s 
all pushed out. The research 
proof is old; there really isn’t 


much new. Yet thousands of. 


farmers fail to realize that lim- 
ing is the first thing they should 
do for efficient crop production. 

No state has ever used more 
than a third enough lime... in 
es of the ACP cost-sharing 

at helps move almost 90 
cent of all lime. The back- ask: 
ing labor needed to handle lime 
in earlier days has been reduced 
to the point where your work in 
liming may amount to a simple 
phone call. 

You may not realize it, but 
farm land today requires more 
lime than ever before. Higher 
crop yield... taking more out of 
the soil . . . is one obvious reason. 
Greater nitrogen usage is certainly 
another. If we rule out the nitro- 
gen carriers calcium cyanamide 
and nitrate of soda (neither now 
extensively used), we can say 
that each 100 pounds of nitro- 
gen you apply per acre may in- 
crease your lime needs by some 
300 pounds. 


Annual Need 

Traditionally, we have thought 
in terms of 400-500 pounds of 
lime per acre as a “rule of 
thumb” annual need. Today we 
conclude that 30 tons of corn 
silage grown on an acre of sandy 
soil, with 200 or more pounds 
of nitrogen, may require at least 
1,000 pounds of aglime annually 
just to stay even. Many. corn 
fields on light soil should be 
limed every second year. 

Use lime: 

1. As far ahead of ee 
down as possible. 

2. Frequently on corn. 

3. On all kinds of grass sod. 

4. Also on barley and other 
small grains. 

5. On your garden and lawn. 

6. On most flowers and shrubs, 
and especially on white cedar.. 

Yes, lime is a panacea for all 
New ‘England soils..,and_ for 
most of the soils over the entire 
Northeast. Even so, you must 
check the progress of your lim- 
ing program with a reliable soil 
test. Don’t look for soil testing 
to tell you when to lime. You 
should by now know that liming 
is just plain essential. 

Instead, how about using soil 
tests to tell you when to slow 
down? No matter how high your 
soil tests, the simple fact is that 
you'll never be able to stop using 
lime. 





Here's a ‘‘whitewash job’’ that benefits everyone involved! 






SEE | 
FORD BLUE 
HERE 


NEW YORK 

ALBANY 

Fretto Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
ARCADE 

Larry Romance 

AVON 

Clark & Riter Ford Tractor 
BAINBRIDGE 

Bainbridge Tractor Sales Inc. 
BATAVIA 

Tri-County Tractor 

BEDFORD HILLS 

H. A. Stein Tractor 

BERGEN 

Clark & Riter Ford Tractor & 
Equipment Co., Inc. 
CLARENCE CENTER 

Yoder Brothers, Inc. 
CORTLAND 

Cain’s Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
CROPSEYVILLE 

Brown's Garage, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 
Carl C. Fry, Inc. 

DUNDEE 

Dundee Motors 

EDEN 

Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 
ELLENBURG DEPOT 
Nephew’s Garage 

ELMIRA 

E & O Ford Tractor.Sales Inc. 
FAIRPORT 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. - 
FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 

West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Dodds Motor Corp. 
GRANVILLE 

Moores’ Garage 

HICKSVILLE, L.1. 

Malvese Tractor 

JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
KINDERHOOK 

Kinderhook Farm Equipment Corp. 
LISBON-OGDENSBURG 

L. H. Flack 

LITTLE VALLEY 

Armes Tractor & Implement Corp. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 
Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Frontier Tractor Sales, Inc. 
MALONE 

Morey’s Ford Tractor Sales & Service 
MATTITUCK 

Island Ford Tractor 
MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
ONEONTA 

lroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALATINE BRIDGE 

Midway Ford Tractor Sales 
PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 

PANAMA 

Whitney & Wood Inc. 

PENN YAN 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
PERU 

Peru Farm Centers, Inc. 

PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PORTVILLE 

Foote Tractor & Implement Co. 
PULASKI 

Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
REXFORD 

Droms Tractor & Implement Co. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
Springer’s, Inc. 

SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
SODUS 

De Hondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

De Veau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 

De Veau Ford Tractor Inc. 
WOODHULL 

Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 

BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg, Inc. 

FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 

PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE > 
Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
WASHINGTON- 

Smith Motor Co., Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SAYRE 
Ben Van dusen Machinery Sales 
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New Jersey Farm Week speak- 
ers commented: 

There will be sufficient money 
available to meet all normal farm 
credit demands, but the interest 
rate will be high. 

Labor costs will be higher. The 
contract rate with the Puerto Ri- 
can government calls for $1.65 
per hour, an increase of 10 cents 
per hour over 1969. 

There will probably be more 
farms operating on the piece-rate 
system, where the workers can 
earn more than the contract rate. 
In harvesting lettuce in Califor- 
nia, where the going rate is $1.65 
per hour, the workers on piece- 
rate were earning about $5 an 
hour ... and the cost of harvest- 
ing and boxing lettuce was 31 
cents per package, compared 
with almost double that amount 
where the hourly rate prevailed. 

From every indication, the 
supply of workers from Puerto 
Rico is now estimated to be 1,000 
less than in 1969. It is possible 
that there may be up to 400 
Mexican-Americans in New Jer- 
sey; this is based on the possi- 
bility that those who came into 
New Jersey last year to work in 
sugarbeets may return with addi- 
tional workers. 

The results with day-haul 
crews or commuters from large 
cities such as Philadelphia, At- 
lantic City, Bridgeton and others 
in 1969 was fairly satisfactory. 
The day-haul supply has solved 
the worker-housing problem on 
many farms. The New Jersey De- 
partment of Labor has been a 
pioneering agency in developing 
the day-haul program. 


WHAT ABOUT DDT? 


The screaming demand from 
the public is to ban the use of 
DDT on all crops. The New Jer- 
sey College of Agriculture is not 
listing the use of DDT in its crop 
recommendations. 

In New Jersey, the use of DDT 
has been declining over the last 
ten years. Its major use in 1969 
was confined to the mosquito and 
the corn ear worm.,. If 1970 
should result in swarms of mos- 
quitoes sweeping the shore and 
suburban areas, maybe the pub- 
lic will realize that there is a 
place for DDT, even if restricted. 


LARGER YIELDS 


Can growers increase yields 
and maintain total production 
from fewer acres? New ideas ap- 
pear to be gaining acceptance by 
growers who have taken a second 
look at nematode control, new 
fertilizer formulations and_ the 
use of plastic. 

Observations in South Jersey 
vegetable areas, and in Califor- 
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nia, show that yields may be 
doubled if the soil is treated for 
nematode control. There are 
nearly 300 identified species of 
nematodes. 


California creates “new soils” 
by fumigation. Farmers there 
fumigate about 70,000 acres each 
year. 

Fumigation controls nema- 








todes, some diseases, and it looks 
good for weeds. Few New Jersey 
growers plant carrots on non- 
fumigated soils; yields of egg- 
plant and peppers have been 
more than doubled on fumigated 
soils. Fumigation costs about $50 
an acre in New Jersey. 

A new look at fertilizers may 
be the means of increasing yields 
of many crops, including corn. 
At least one large fertilizer com- 
pany is placing special emphasis 
on the development of a combi- 
nation of sources of nitrogen that 
will liberate the greatest amount 
at those periods when the plant 
requires above-normal amounts. 
Corn yields may be greatly in- 
creased if the supply of nitrogen 
is greatest at time of ear forma- 





| ore, 





tion and silking. 

Sweet corn growers from 
Maine to Delaware can advance 
maturity of sweet corn by 10 to 
14 days by laying clear plastic 
over the row when the seed is 
planted. Plastic warms the soil 
by 5 to 10 degrees, and in this 
way stimulates faster germina- 
tion. The plastic also protects the 
corn from late spring frosts. Look 
for an all-time high in the use of 
plastic in 1970 on corn and many 
other crops, especially vegetables 
for local and commercial mar- 
kets. 


GOING TO MARS 


Mars is the name of a new 
tomato that offers eastern grow- 











ers a variety for machine harvest- 
ing. 

It is the USDA “B9” experi- 
mental variety, and from the 
glowing accounts, it’s the answer 
to one of the weak points in 
bringing mechanical harvesting 
to New Jersey. 

Seed supply is limited, but for 
growers who have harvesters or 
are buying them, Mars may be 
the variety to grow. In test trials 
and in commercial plantings, it 
has ranked at the top. 


WHAT CROPS 


If one were to base predictions 
about what crops will be grown 
in the coming crop year on what 
one learned during Farm Week, 


and in talks with growers, it 
would read, ““There will be little 
or no expansion in acreage of any 
crops.” If there is any increase, 
it will be largely among those 
that can be mechanically har- 
vested, or in response to an in- 
crease in prices of crops grown 
for processing. 

The bright spot on the farm 
front when this column was writ- 
ten was the egg market. Even 
with above-normal prices, there 
will be little expansion except in 
the big egg-factories, where the 
limiting factor will be the high 
cost of money. 


YOUR NEIGHBORS’ FIELDS 
How much of the lime applied 


to your farm actually ends up on 
a neighbor’s farm? 

Comparative tests in this and 
other states indicate that when 
lime is applied in strong winds, 
the fine particles are carried to 
fields where they do no good to 
the crop being planted. 

The fine particles, which are 
the most valuable in that they 
are better able to correct soil 
acidity, are lost when blown to 
another field. 

Fall liming has a lot of advan- 
tages over the accepted practice 
of applying lime in the spring 
when soil is wet, winds are high, 
and the soil is being prepared for 
spring planting. 

Lime experts report that it re- 
quires up to six months for the 
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lime to render maximum results, 
and that moves the best applica- 
tion date back to October instead 
of March or April. 

As reported at a lime confer- 
ence, most growers do a good job 
in applying lime, but a poor job 
in mixing it into the soil. 


WAXING APPLES 


Some apple markets are de- 
manding waxed fruit. A few buy- 
ers are refusing to buy unless the 
fruit is waxed. This has been true 
in the present market season, a 
year with a large supply. 

Cost of waxing is estimated at 
two cents per box. The cost of 
installing the waxing equipment 
can be $10,000 per unit; many 
growers are balking at the cost. 

It is reported that some grow- 
ers have been selling their un- 
waxed fruit at 4 or 5 cents per 
pound to operators in other states 
with waxing equipment where 
the market price has in some in- 
stances been double. 

Waxed apples have a longer 
shelf life. 


A TOUGH PROBLEM 
The New Jersey College of Ag- 


riculture is conducting a farm- 
to-farm study of waste material 
disposition. This is part of a sur- 
vey to determine the amount of 
water and air pollution. 

Dairy farms in a number of 
counties are now being studied 
to determine how wastes are 
being disposed. Later on, poultry 
and hog farms are to be surveyed. 
This is in anticipation of com- 
plaints of water and air pollution 
by non-farm residents who com- 
plain mostly about odors. 

On most farms, waste material 
is being adequately handled by 
proper application to the soil. In 
view of the present acceptance 
of city garbage being buried, it 
will be found that farmers for 
years have been far ahead of 
cities in waste disposal. 


SCAB-RESISTANT APPLE 


An apple that resists scab rep- 
resents a breakthrough against 
the disease that has bothered 
growers from coast to coast. 

The new apple, named “Pri- 
ma,” was developed in the famed 
fruit developing laboratory at the 
New Jersey College of Agricul- 
ture. Its name comes from the 
first letters of Purdue, Rutgers 


TAKE FIVE MINUTES. Stop and study this pic- 
ture. Chances are good you'll find a way to 
greater efficiency—bigger profits. 


() GRAIN STORAGE TANK. Exclusive “Waffle 

Panel” design gives additional strength. 
“Eave-Seal’”’ locks roof and sidewall into single 
unit. Closely spaced %” dia. bolts. Weather- 
tight, insect-tight. Sizes: 1,135 to 46,230 bu. 
(2) ELEVATOR LEG. Heavy duty construction. 
__ “Systems Engineered” to meet your spe- 
cific requirements. Capacities from 1,000 to 
5,000 bu. in single and double trunk models. 


(3) FARM AND RANCH ELEVATOR. 15’ x 22’ x 

31’ high. Compact grain handling center. 
Push button operation. Heavy gauge steel con- 
struction. Four storage hoppers of 465 bu. 
Capacity each, one large holding bin of 1,180 
bu. capacity, small overhead holding bin with 
370 bu. capacity. 


4) 4-COLUMN CONTINUOUS DRYER. High 

__ Speed drying, efficiency, convenience. 414 
million BTU unit pushes drying air through 
four separate 12”-wide grain columns, remov- 
ing five percentage points of moisture at rates 
up to 500 bu. per hour. Portable or Stationary. 
2 column model keeps up with 2 row combine. 


(5) HOPPER-MATIC TANK. Ideal for storage, 

dispensing of bulk feed. Weather-sealed 
roof with big 27” filler cap. Free flow design. 
16” hopper opening guards against plugging. 
Available, 5’,7’4”,9’9”, 12’2”, 15’10” dia. Cen- 
ter or side draw units, 125 to 5,000 cu. ft. cap. 


(6) PORK FACTORY. Complete packaged pork 

production system. Controlled  environ- 
ment. All-steel building comes complete with 
Slatted floor, insulated walls and roof, feeding 
equipment and scientifically designed ventilat- 
ing system. Automatic dry or liquid feed system. 


(@) STRAIGHTWALL GRAIN STORAGE Bull 
Shell of heavy gauge steel panel 


7¥2" deep corrugations. Super-strong. q 
M0 tons), 41” x 82’ (1,200 tons), 41’ x 127’ 


less. Pile grain 12’ high against wall. 
partition available to separate grail, 
areas. Available 39’, 52’ widths, 12’ side 


QUARTERMASTER GARAGE OR SHOP! 

ING. Durable vinyl plastic color." 
less interior makes every inch of floo% 
usable. 25’ wide. Choice of 8’, 11’? 
sidewall. 


(9) BAR MESH CORN CRIB. Heavy gall 


_ mesh steel, hot-dip galvanized afte’! 
ing with up to 6 times normal amount 0 
Available in seven capacities (611 tol 


CURVET SILO. Large capacity ox)é 


storage, for silage-haylage. Erect! 


low cost per ton. Satin finish stainless’ 


i vet. Easy to fill, unloads up to 30 tons per 
mir. Store any number of crops; feed out as 
Bired. Available in three sizes: 41’ x 61’6” 


B00 tons). 


@) ALL-STEEL FARM GATE. 442’ high, in 12’, 
S14’, 16’ lengths. Has rock-up hinges for 


fomelsing over ground obstructions. Opens both 


Mections. Also new bar mesh fencing: ideal 
Mt livestock or hog confinement. 

TUBELINE RIGID FRAME BUILDING. For 
y  ahimal confinement, .machinery storage, 
rkshop. Exclusive Tubeline truss system 


(@eevides the protection of steel, clear-span 
ii@ipec’: €4Sy erection at a low, pole-barn price. 


Micths from 20’ to 60’. 


®) CURVET BUILDING. Provides more room 
f per dollar in both floor space and cubage 
pany other building of comparable quality. 


Heavy galvanized steel panels, 442” corruga- 
tion. Frameless. Available in 40’ and 51’ wide 
grain storage models—five utility widths, 33’, 
38’, 40’, 51’, 68’. 
BATCH GRAIN DRYER. Delivers fast, low 
cost, uniform grain drying. Can dry a 
500-bu. batch of 30% corn in 2% hours. 
Portable. Burn LP or natural gas, operate off 
PTO or electricity. Four models, 270-, 375-, 
500-. 750-bu. capacity. 
(5) POWR-STEER FOR TRACTORS. Takes fa- 
tigue out of tractor driving. Just one 
pound pressure on steering wheel sets hy- 
draulic unit in action. Fits most tractors, 
other equipment. 
LIQUID MANURE SPREADER. For fast, clean 
handling. Mechanized thrower delivers 
uniform swath up to 40’ wide. Three sizes— 
1,200, 2,400 and 3,500 gals. per load. 


@7) SEALSTOR STORAGE TANK. Safe, oxygen- 

free storage for sorghum and corn, from 
28% moisture down to 20%. Free breathing 
system. Unloads automatically. Delivers up to 
1,200 bu. per hour. Tanks from 8,035 bu. to 


16,783 bu. 


GRAIN DRYING TANK. Dry two ways, batch 

or in-storage. Thermostatic and humidi- 
static controls automatically provide supole- 
mental heat for layer drying in storage. For 
batch drying, harvest up to 3,000 bu. (40’ dia. 
Tank) at one time. dry overnight. Heat units 
up to 6-million BTU/hr. Tanks sizes from 
1,825 to 24,450 bushel. 


PORTABLE HOPPERED HOLDING BIN. 1,000 

bushel capacity. Use with dryer during 
harvest to hold wet grain. Then move for other 
feed or grain handling jobs. 


Behlen Manufacturing Company, A Subsidiary of The Wickes Corporation. 





and Illinois, which cooperated in 
its development. 

Prima, according to Dr. Frede- 
rick Hough of Rutgers, is of the 
Jonathan type, but ripens about 
three weeks ahead of that variety. 
It is a medium to dark red, 
glossy and attractive, with a yel- 
lowish, fine-grained flesh, firm, 
crisp, juicy and mildly sub-acid. 

A few trees may be available 
in 1971, but they will not be 
available in quantity before 1975. 

Being scab-resistant should re- 
duce the number of sprays re- 
quired to control this disease. 
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NEW y-Dro-Driv'n 
FORAGE ‘HANDLER! 


WORLD’S FIRST HYDRAULICALLY DRIVEN FORAGE HANDLER 


Grove introduces the first self-unloading forage body 
powered completely on the tractor’s hydraulic system 

. No PTO shaft to hook-up . . . New drive provides fast, 
smooth, safe and trouble-free unloading . . . left/right or out 
the rear. Simple push/pull control knobs. Deck drag chain 
infinitely variable from slow through ‘‘sweep’’. Fewer mechani- 
cal parts greatly reduce upkeep. Write for details on the most 
modern forage body you can buy. 


GROVE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC. 
GREENCASTLE, PENNSYLVANIA 17225 
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JULY 4 — JULY 22. | 
See more America the easy, comfortable deluxe motor- 
coach way. Most for your 1970 travel dollar in one all- 
inclusive, all expense tour. 


HURRY .. . BOOKINGS LIMITED TO MOTOR- 
COACH CAPACITY . . . Send today for the free 
brochure giving all the details of the places you will 
visit on the American Agriculturist Pacific Northwest 
Canadian Rockies Holiday. 
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Travel Service Bureau, Inc. 


Dept. H-1 -60 Dedham Avenue Needham, Mass. 02192 


Rush my free information on the American Agriculturist “Pacific 
Northwest Canadian Rockies” Tour. 
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WEEVILS AND PROTEIN 


OUR first crop of 1969 hay was 
subjected to varying amounts of 
alfalfa weevil damage. Part was 
cut and ensiled before any weevil 
damage was apparent. Some was 
put in after damage was noted, 
but not considered severe enough 
to warrant spraying. A couple of 
fields were sprayed a day or two 
later than they should have been, 
and damage was quite bad. 

The balance was sprayed pretty 
much on time as shown by a 
reasonable amount of leaf dam- 
age. All in all, nearly all the hay 
had some of the protein chewed 
out of the leaves . . . and a little 
had quite a bit. 

By December, we had con- 
cluded our cows weren’t doing 
quite as well as they should and 


had stepped up the amount of _ 


grain we were feeding in the par- 
lor. Also, we sent samples of both 
our corn silage and haylage to 
Penn State to see what we were 
feeding. 


Protein Down 


__As we suspected, the protein 
content of haylage was down 
from previous years, presumably 
due to the weevil damage. What 
we also learned was that our corn 
silage protein was a little lower 
than usual. Probably this was due 
to the loss of some leaves due to 
their rapid and excessive drying 
out ...a result of the new worry, 
yellow leaf blight. _ 

With protein down in both 
roughages, the obvious answer 
was to boost the protein content 
of the grain mixture. This we 
did, as well as pushing the quan- 
tity a little more, and the cows 
responded quite well. 


When to Spray 


Two or three lessons seem 
pretty obvious. We need a way of 
telling when to spray for weevil 
which anticipates population and 
damage rather than dictates act- 
ion after damage enough has been 
done to be readily apparent. By 
this stage, the protein content 
of the feed has already suffered. 

One might just assume that 
the obvious answer would be to 
spray everything. It just isn’t 
that simple. 

To spray too soon merely gives 
one a false sense of security, and 
I do mean false. We found this out 
two years ago. At that time we 
had some spray applied by helli- 
copter. One field hadn’t shown 
much damage but wethoughtwe’d 
have it done while the rig was 
here. He probably got what had 
hatched out, but naturally those 
that hatched later came on and 
hurt us, especially since we didn’t 
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bother to check the field “know- 
ing” it was all safe. 

With weevil hatches spread 
out as they seem to be, it is a 
waste of money to spray except 
on a field-by-field basis as the 
need develops. Based on last 
year’s experience, it’s pretty ser- 
ious to be a couple of days late 
with the spray once the rascals 
really get going. 


Side Issue - 


Another little side issue in- 
trigues us. When a plane or hel- 
icopter applies spray, they get 
the job done with a fraction of 
the material and water used by 
ground equipment. The secret 
is the ‘‘misting”’ they do. The high 
pressure breaks up the droplets 
and lets them drift or be blown 
over the foliage. 

- Is there some good reason why 
ground equipment can’t be used 
with high pressure and low vol- 
ume? Sure, we can’t travel as 
fast, but if we can fog the stuff on 
we should be able to calibrate 
the amount just as the plane does. 
If we could cut down on the water 
requirements we could cut the 
time wasted going back for re- 
fills. We aim to try this notion 
this summer. If some others have 
done it, we’d be happy to hear 
from you and to pass the word 
along. 

(Editor’s note: Harold Hawley, 
Gayway Farm, Weedsport, New York 
13166. ) 

A last comment about this 
whole forage picture. I sure wish 
some private outfit would decide 
to go in for forage testing. This 
business of waiting four or five 
weeks to get the results back from 
Penn State is a little like getting 
a post mortem back on a dead 
animal about three weeks after 
his demise. It’s interesting, but 
not very useful! 


MARKETING PEAK 


A lot of hay, straw, corn, and 
wheat leave our area in the course 
of a winter. This year there was 
an understandable slowing down 
of sales until after the first of the 
year. The weather discouraged 
activity during January. 

Along about mid-February, the 
trucks began to roll as seldom 
before. Dairymen were needing 
feed and growers were beginning 
to think it was time to get some- 
thing sold. It was again possible 
to get in and out of farmsteads. 

As in former years, it seems 
apparent that there should be 
some reporting of what hay 1s 
bringing. The quotations on hay 
by grades and standards aren't 
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What most of us would like to 
now is, what is good bright 
egume hay (first or second cut- 
ing) bringing in wire and/or 
tring? Sure, we know the price 
‘an’t be stated precisely as the 
ay is not uniform, not all clear, 
1ot all soft or early cut, not all 
ree from weeds or mold, etc., etc. 
fet it is a fact that much hay 
s sold without the seller really 
<nowing the market or the supply 
ituation. 

Most farmers can “‘take it from 
here” if they know good top hay 
s worth any given amount. They 
‘an convert this figure into some- 
hing useful as regards to what 
hey should try to get for their 
particular hay. 


MOMENT OF TRUTH 


Comes spring, planting season, 
and decision time. In spite of all 
the talk about clear-seeding al- 
falfa, oats will be planted and al- 
falfa will be seeded with them. 

It’s a fact of life that it still 
takes time to bring about change. 
Some grasp new ideas to their 
bosoms immediately, others flirt 
with change, talk about it, and 
eventually embrace it, but not 
without a lot of encouragement. 
Others seem to be able to resist 
almost indefinitely. 

Most farmers can come up with 
several more or less valid rea- 
sons for continuing with oats. 
‘I need the straw.” “I’ve always 
had pretty good luck seeding in 
oats.”’ I suppose what really holds 
up the change-over is the uncer- 
tainty about getting a good weed- 
free stand by a new method. 

We are as bad as anyone on 
this one. We’ve tried clear seed- 
ings but, so far, have not had the 
kind of success we hear about. 
Weed control has been expensive 
and not uniformly good. Because 
of the lack of complete success 
with chemical weed control, we 
have ended up clipping the weeds 
and the seeding so did not get.a 
crop the first year. 

The other problem has been 
that each time we have clear- 
seeded alfalfa, we have also seeded 
in some oats. It has so happened 
that each time we have had an 
excellent yield of oats which stood 
well. Now any realistic appraisal 
of our experience with oats sug- 
gests they go flat one year in 
three and only yield in the 80- 
100 bushel range about half the 
time. 

Yet when you’ve just had a 
couple of good years in a row it’s 
easy to talk yourself into expect- 
ing another one. So again this 
year we will try seeding alfalfa 
both ways... with oats and 
clear. 


PUPILS PER TEACHER 


Some have been appalled at 
the goals of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association to have 
20-20. This means a maximum 
of 20 class periods a week for a 
teacher and not over 20 pupils 
per class. School boards and 
teachers’ association representa- 
tives will be negotiating on that 
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one the next few years. 

Meanwhile, back at the ranch 
...or rather, back at the Exten- 
sion meetings...the teachers 
have it made without even a 
struggle. You will recall that the 
regional concept for Extension 
workers came into being a few 
years back. The thought was to 
have specialists work across an 
area rather than within county 
lines. It made sense. 

This winter and last, our Ex- 
tension meetings have been on a 
multi-county basis. To be candid, 
it takes a multiple county gather- 
ing to fill aroom. However, that’s 
not the point. The point is that 
we get to the meeting to find 
three, four, or five agents from 
the counties involved supple- 


mented in many instances by 
specialists from the New York 
State College of Agriculture. The 
net result is a teacher—pupil ra- 
tio of 1 to 10 or 12, or sometimes 
15. This makes the teachers’ de- 
mands seem quite reasonable. 

We have used and benefited 
from and appreciated the help 
of the Extension folks as much 
as anyone. We count several past 
and present agents across the 
state as good friends. We get no 
pleasure in “biting at the hand,” 
etc. However, we can’t help com- 
menting that along hard objective 
look at our whole Extension setup 
is long overdue. 

I’m naturally not making such 
a statement just on the basis of 
the above. Rather, farm folks 


across the state have expressed 
concern over the new direction of 
the Extension effort, the costs 
involved, and the relevance of 
some of the programs. 

When we say something about 
taking a look at the Extension 
Service we aren’t talking about 
a self-appraisal ritual. We are not 
talking about a review by the 
county executive committees. 

What I am suggesting is a to- 
tally independent appraisal by 
an outside consulting firm which 
could objectively evaluate the 
structure and operation of the 
Service from top to bottom. It’s 
my guess that they would come 
up with ways to improve the ef- 
fectiveness, cut the staff, and re- 
duce the costs. 





HARVEST IS WHERE 
TREFLAN: WEED CONTROL 


PAYS OFF. 


Get your vegetables to market 
for less and your profit just has 
to be more. Use Treflan and cut 
weed control costs as much as 
$60 an acre. It’s a fact. Depend- 
able, long-season weed control in 
vegetables can save as much as 40 
hours per acre in hand hoeing and 
mechanical cultivation. At $1.50 an 
hour, that’s a saving of $60. 
Treflan’s dependable control has 
often cut down hoeingstothe 
point where they’re little more 
than “touch up” operations. And 
reduced the need for mechanical cul- 
tivations .. . frequently by 50%. 
Treflan pays off at market, too. 
Without weeds to steal soil nutrients, 
moisture and light, yields can in- 


crease significantly. And without 
weeds, your vegetables have achance 
to ripen uniformly. 

You get less trash and fewer culls. 
So harvesting goes a lot smoother. 

Once Treflan is mixed in the soil, 
it’s there to stay right through har- 
vest. Wet weather or dry, you can 
count on Treflan to do its job of 
stopping 27 grasses and weeds as 
they germinate. Even repeated irri- 
gations won't cause Treflan to leach 
out of the soil. 

You can shallow cultivate without 
hurting Treflan’s effectiveness. So go 
ahead—break up the soil crust or 
catch any resistant weeds that may 
show up. Treflan will still be in there 
working. 


Treflan comes in an easy-to-mix 
liquid. You can incorporate Treflan 
any time up to 4 hours after you 
apply it. For some vegetables, you 
can apply Treflan weeks before 
planting to save time when you 
plant. See your Treflan dealer for all 
the details about Treflan—proper 
application rates for your soil type 
and crop, and when to apply (pre 
plant or postplant). 


When you hear it from Elanco, 
you hear it right. 


(Treflan®-trifluralin, Elanco) 


gill 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY « A Division of Eli Lilly and Company « Indianapolis, U.S.A 
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HERD HEALTH PROBLEM 


Most stories published in farm 
magazines are complete success 
stories . . . not many folks will 
tell others very much about the 
times things didn’t go right. 
However, there are obviously 
problems in modern farming... 
and farmers periodically ask edi- 
tors why some of these problems 
aren’t explored more fully. 

Philip Andrews of Fryeburg, 
Maine is well known as a success- 
ful dairyman. He’s also frank 
enough to admit that 1969 was 
a frustrating year in terms of 
herd health for him and his son 
Roy ... a year in which their 
vet bill jumped nearly 10 times! 

Phil has 300 cows (520 head 
in all), and has been feeding all 
silage as roughage for the past 
seven years. He feeds all haylage 
from the middle of June to late 
in September . . . then all corn 
silage until it’s time for haylage 
again ... avoiding, of course, 
abrupt changes in the transition 
from one to the other. 

He mixes a 40-percent-protein 
grain supplement with corn si- 
lage just before it’s placed in the 
feed bunk . :. . and feeds a 20- 

_percent-protein grain in the milk- 
ing parlor. His thumb rules for 
graining milking cows are: first- 
calf heifers, one pound of grain 
to four pounds of milk; cows giv- 
ing more than 60 pounds of milk 
daily, also 1:4; all others, 1:5. No 
urea is mixed with cow silage. 
Cows have access to free-choice 
Fortimin and salt. 

The ‘health problem in 1969 
involved ‘‘about everything a 
‘cow could get.” Displaced ab- 
omasum has been a major con- 
tributor to Phil’s. concern, but 
cows have also had pneumonia 
and milk fever. In most cases, the 
trouble struck soon after calving. 

Phil wonders if overfitting 
prior to calving may be the cul- 
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prit. He says, ““Each cow eats an 
average of 100 pounds of well- 
dented corn silage per day... 
and they’re generally in mighty 
good rig when they freshen.” He 
reports he’s never had a first-calf 
heifer with displaced abomasum. 

A. keen observer,. Phil has 
noted that some cows have licked 
freshly-turned earth in the exer- 
cise lot where excavation has 
periodically been going on. This 
points to some kind of mineral 
imbalance, but farmers and re- 
searchers alike haven’t found all 
the answers to the mineral sup- 
plementation puzzle. 

A professional livestock nutri- 
tionist advised feeding hay, so 
Phil is experimenting with a few 
dry cows . . . free access to both 
hay and silage. Hay seems to be 
a handy ‘balancer’? in many 
cases .. . making up for its ma- 
terials-handling drawbacks with 
some nutritional advantages. — 
Gale, 


HAYLAGE - HMEC 


Charles and Gerald Winter of 
Perry, New York, grew 220 acres 
of corn in 1969...70 acres of 


.which was, used for silage. The 


rest was evenly split, with 75 
acres harvested for dry shelled 
corn, and 75 acres going into a 
20X60 Harvestore silo as high- 
moisture ear corn (HMEC). 
The 150 milk cows here are 
fed 10 pounds of HMEC per cow 
per day... mixed with haylage. 
In the milking parlor, they get 
a 16-percent protein grain... 
each batch: made up of 1,200 
pounds. of cob corn, 600 of soy- 
bean oil-meal, 600 of wheat, plus 
minerals, vitamins, and yeast 


culture. The Winters figure that 
wheat is worth around $1.40 per 
bushel to produce milk... more 





Milk promotion activities take many forms. Here’s some person-to-person 


activity by dairyman George Gillespie of Covington, Pennsylvania, and 
Marcella Guiney, Executive Director of the Dairy Council of Metropolitan 
New York. They're visiting about dairy farming with young students at 


Hunter College Elementary School . 


. students who have already been 


exposed to information about dairying. 
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than it’s selling for at the mill. 

The cows get some hay .. . av- 
eraging 5 pounds per cow per 
day from a self-feeder rack... 
but most of the roughage is hay- 
lage. “We wouldn’t make any 
hay if we had enough silo space,” 
Charles comments. ‘Corn silage 
is fed to heifers, but not regularly 
to the milking herd.” 

“We fed mostly corn silage to 
the herd for two years (1955 and 
56)”. continues Charles, “but 
we prefer the haylage - HMEC 
combination for best net returns. 
Haylage provides protein, and 
the corn is loaded with TDN! We 
spend only 5 percent of our milk- 
check for purchased feed.” 

Hay-crop silage begins moving 
to the silo late in May, and first 
crop is off by early June... one 
of the big advantages always en- 
joyed by haylage as compared to 
hay. The Winters once used a 
recutter screen in their chopper, 
but their newest machine (1,000 
rpm at the pto) cuts it short 
enough for good silo unloader 
action without recutting. 

.Corn varieties are in the 85-110 
day variety on this Wyoming 
County farm...with most of 
them tending toward the earlier 
end of the range. A moisture 
percentage in corn ears of 32 per- 
cent is considered maximum, 
with 30 percent preferred, for 
HMEC. 

On acreage that has been 
growing corn continuously for 
10-15 years, the Winters applied 
diazinon in 1969. Aatrex and oil 
make up their standard herbi- 
cide formulation ... with Aatrex 
plus Sutan for fields where nut- 
sedge is a problem. 

The work force on this 536- 
acre (386 owned, 150 rented) is 
made up of the two Winter 
brothers, one full-time employee, 
some. part-time help, and three 
sons ranging in age from 11 to 13. 
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GRAPE HARVESTER 


William Mourey, Rock 
Stream, New York, comments 
that headlands for vineyards to 
be mechanically harvested 
should be 30 feet in depth. Al- 
though 16 to 20 feet will do, the 
larger dimension is_ preferable. 
He also advises placing the end 
post of each row far enough away 
from the last vine so the post is 
clearly visible. 

Unless this is done, he reports 
from experience, the odds are just 
a bit longer for racking up the 
harvester when entering the row. 
Bill doesn’t like railroad ties for 
end posts . . . prefers smaller an- 
chored posts. His recommenda- 
tion for maximum post height is 
6 feet 4 inches. 

Loading areas need to be siz- 
able, so fork lifts can maneuver 
easily, Bill also advises. 

John Brahm III, vineyard 
manager of Widmer’s Wine Cel- 
lars at Naples, New York, reports 
having some problems with 
pulled staples in mechanically- 
picked grapes. The crew now 
double-staples the top trellis 
wire, and puts ’em in a bit deep- 
er than previously so they'll hold. 


Stones placed on end posts to 
mark a particular row . . . horse- 
shoes hung on a trellis wire for 
good luck . . . all these are bad 
medicine for a grape harvester! 

John adds that he likes a heavy 
cover crop in vineyards... it 
holds heavy equipment up if it’s 
wet . . . and helps prevent slip- 
ping. — G.L.C. 


SHORT OF IRON 


Eugene Harris of Milan, Penn- 
sylvania, operates a dairy farm 
having 60 head of Jersey cattle 
(32 milkers). 

The herd has’ exhibited some 
breeding problems, and investi- 
gation has revealed an anemia 
problem. Blood hemoglobin 
levels were low, and there has 
been an apparent lack of iron in 
the cows’ systems. 

Eugene has begun supplement- 
ing feed with a mineral mix in- 
cluding iron, copper, and cobalt. 
This has appreciably helped 
animals raised on supplemented 
rations . . . older cows not as 
much ... but hemoglobin levels 
have generally remained some- 
what lower than normal. 

This is a herd that is grazed 
during the summer on rotated 
strips. of improved pasture, sup- 
plemented by hay fed from out- 
door racks. 

Its winter roughage includes 
both hay (12-14 lbs./cow/day) 
and corn silage (25 Ibs.). 

As milk production levels per 
cow continue to rise, dairymen 
become aware of heretofore ob- 
scure roadblocks in the path of 
even higher production. Mineral 
imbalance seems to be one of the 
baffling problems. — G.L.C. 


HIGH SILAGE 


County agent Dave Newton, 
Rutland, Vermont, reports that 
Kenneth Bishop of Springfield, 
Vermont, takes the following 
approach to all-corn-silage feed- 
ing. 

Pach cow receives in feed 
bunks per day a mixture of: 

80 pounds corn silage 

10 pounds non-pelleted grain 
(20 percent protein) 

5 pounds hay substitute 
(ground oats, hominy, beet pulp, 
and cereal fines . . . the mixture 
analysis being 12 percent fiber) 

In addition, 8 pounds of grain 
(a 20-percent-protein non-urea 
pellet) per cow per day are fed 
in the milking parlor. The total 
ration, including all grain and 
corn fed, provides 67-68 percent 
TDN, and 13-16 percent crude 
protein. 

Ken comments: 

“Little or no fat-cow prob- 
lems.” 

“Cows do not peak very high, 
but seem to hold up well.” 

“Minerals (Fortimin) are fed 
free choice.” 

“Have experienced some milk 
fever problems when dry cows 
were fed corn alone for extended 
period.” 

DHIA records show a $500- 
plus income over feed costs per 
cow, with a 4-percent butterfat 
test. 
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International 420 Baler with No. 10 Bale Thrower and International 444 Tractor 


You'd expect to pay more 
for so much capacity! 


International 420 Baler—up to 15-ton-per-hour capacity 
to produce big, save extra time in every field 


Why can we build so much more baler at such a competitive price? 


Because—except for the feed mechanism—the’420’s basic design is the same 
as the bigger International 430 and 440 Balers. 


You'll see this big-baler build in the husky power train. Heavy*duty pto 
knuckles, extra-large main drive clutch; an all-welded plunger with straddle- 
mounted crank keeps knives aligned. 


Check out the rugged bale chamber—with its extra-wide top and bottom 
flanges. It’s cross-braced and tied directly into the heavy channel-steel axle. 
For still more chamber rigidity, an adjustable truss rod prevents baler twist. 

The 15-ton-per-hour 420 also gives you a big-baler type knotter—with all- 
chrome-plated tying parts for longer life. It ties a double-diameter, cushioned 
knot with up to 17% greater breaking strength. Optional No. 10 Bale Thrower 
accurately power-loads trailing wagons, even while making turns. 


See your International Harvester dealer. He’ll show you several 420 Baler 
financing plans and the difference big-baler design makes. 





INTERNATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT 


« INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY = CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 
First to serve the farmer 


International is a registered trademark of International Harvester Company, Chicago 60611. 





Doc Mettler Comments on: 


LOUD NOISES 


A RECENT USDA release 
concerning the effect of sound on 
animals stated some thoughts 
that made me look back over my 
life with animals to see if my ex- 
periences agreed or disagreed 
with the government findings. 

It is only human nature for 
Americans to immediately disa- 
gree with anything that pertains 
to government authority, and 
I consider myself a normal Ameri- 
can. However, after day-dreaming 
for awhile, I came up with some 
things I felt were interesting 
enough to write down, placing 
myself in agreement with the 
following findings reported in 
the release: 

“Dr. James Bond of USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Research Service said research 
on the phystological and behavioral 
effects of loud nowses on livestock in- 
dicates that animals adjust rapidly to 
these noises and are not permanently 
distressed. 

“Dr. Bond said experiments were 
conducted at Beltsville, Maryland, to 
establish what normal behavior pat- 
terns are for lwestock. When the re- 
sults of these observations were com- 
pared with reported changes in the 
actiwity of livestock exposed to loud 
noises, no difference was found. be- 
tween the two groups.” 


Racehorse 

My first recollection involved 
two Thoroughbred racehorses 
stabled next to an airfield. I’d 
had little experience with Thor- 
oughbreds at that time, and was 
misinformed with the idea that 
they were not like other horses, 
but were scary as a White Leg- 
horn hen. 

While examining one of these 
horses I heard a sudden roar and 
a. small but noisy two-motored 
plane streaked overhead, seeming 
to be not more than twenty-five 
feet off the ground. The horse 
never flicked an eye, but I nearly 
jumped out of my boots! 

I asked the owner how long it 
had taken the horse to get used 
to being stabled at the end of 
the runway. She said, “It never 
bothered him a single time, but 
the first day of flock of wild geese 
sailed over the paddock he nearly 
went crazy.” 

Often the things we fear our- 
selves also frighten animals, not 
because the animal is afraid of 
the sight or sound, but because 
we convey fright (by odor, or by 
shouting at the animal in a fright- 
ened tone of voice). 

Some years ago I was removing 
a saddle gall from a mare’s back. 
The mare was a girl’s pet and 
normally very quiet. Tranquil- 
izers had just come out and I felt 
that a little tranquilizer and local 
anesthetic was all that was 
needed. 

The mare was in a straight 
stall with the girl at her halter, 
and I was cutting away trying to 
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dissect the hard scar tissue of the 
saddle gall loose from the healthy 
tissue of the back. Suddenly the 
girl screamed, the mare flew back 
and blood, instruments and a 
very starled veterinarian went 
flying in all directions. 

When the dust settled and my 
heart got down out of my throat, 
I saw in the barn... besides the 
girl and the mare... a huge yel- 
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low tomcat. The cat had been up 
in the hayloft and was coming 
down into the horse barn through 
the hay feeding chute. Seeing his 
friend, the girl, standing there 
he decided (if cats do decide) to 
drop onto her shoulder. 


Pandemonium 

The girl, being apprehensive 
about having her pet horse cut 
into, was on edge. When the cat 
hit her shoulder she screamed, the 
frightened- cat tore back across 
the edge of the stall, scaring the 
horse, upsetting the instruments, 
and starting a miniature panic. 

It took half an hour for the 
mare to quiet down enough for 
me to finish the operation. Only 
two years ago I had the privilege 
of seeing this mare again raising 





a fine foal. Her back was scar- 
free, but it’s a wonder! 

Animals can get used to ’most 
anything. and, I believe, can tol- 
erate sound and distraction better 
than humans if conditioned to it. 
I would rather work around a 
herd of cows on a farm where 
there are half a dozen kids racing 
up and down the manger on tri- 
cycles and swinging from the 
pipes overhead, than in a place 
where one very quiet slow-moving 
adult is all they see. The cows in 
the first type of herd never seem 
to let anything upset them. In 
the second, they are scared of 
every move a stranger makes. 

I’ve had little experience with 
poultry. I suppose perhaps they 
can be badly frightened by noises 
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they are not used to. But perhaps 
they, too, can be conditioned. At 
least the USDA report says so. 

A few years ago a client called 
to say he had a cow with a broken 
leg. Sure enough, a firte two-year- 
old heifer stood in her stanchion 
with a broken humerus. 

The farmer explained that he 
had been in the haymow throw- 
ing down bales when a sonic 
boom from a jet plane occurred. 
(I had heard it ten miles away 
on another farm.) 

His barn has a metal roof and 
it vibrated like thunder after the 
boom. The cows were in the barn- 
yard for exercise and he could 
hear them running, and then a 
great commotion. At the end of 
his barnyard is a high wall which 





varieties for top response 


1. Climate-tailored}3. Big tonnage *+ 


For big tonnage power on a few acres, ~=Avi 


DeKalb Sudax Brand is hard to beat. 


DeKalb Sudax Brand hybrids can earn you more becaus? 
they're custom-bred for your growing conditions. Plant 
early SX-5. It’s ideal in cooler climates... Fast emerging, 
disease tolerant and low in prussic acid. Or go with SX-6 
a hybrid with excellent vigor, leafiness and quality. Either 
way, you have seed developed by DeKalb research... 
breeders of the original sorghum-sudan cross. It’s youl 
assurance of quality for consistent performance 
year after yea. 


It'll help you produce more pounds of | 

s milk at lower feed cost. You can green 
chop or use it for pasture. Sudax Brand is ready for grazing or 
Cutting in as little as 4 weeks after planting. 






2. High nutritional value— 


palatability 


cows eat Sudax Brand. 


* 





Cows relish DeKalb Sudax 
Brand. Its excellent sugar 
content makes for top taste-appeal. Many dairymen report 
cows prefer Sudax Brand over high quality legumes. And 
nutrition studies show Sudax Brand high in digestible protein 
and T.D.N. Many dairymen say milk production is maintained 
or even increased during hot summer months when 


4. Rapid regrowth 


Sudax Brand hybrids recover quickly from cutting or grazing. 
Dairymen often make 3 crops per year. And the regrowth of 
thick, lush leaves shades weeds and reduces moisture loss 
fom evaporation. Your DeKalb dealer has SX-5 and SX-6 
now. Make sure you're growing the sorghum-sudangrass 

; With all the benefits. 


at one time was the wall of a 
bull yard. 

The farmer surmised, correctly 
I believe, that the herd ran and 
piled up against this wall. The 
injured heifer, being smaller than 
the rest and new to the herd, 
probably ended up under a whole 
pile of struggling cows. Other 
cows also had evidence of injury, 
indicating that this had happened. 


Splints 

With aluminum alloy rods and 
epoxy, I believe we might have 
saved this heifer, but the owner 
decided to salvage her for beef 
instead. Yes, animals can be con- 
ditioned to sound, but the con- 
ditioning can be expensive! 

Only a few days ago I was 
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working in a milking parlor with 
two men who were learning to 
milk. We were using a transpar- 
ent shell and liner so they could 
see what was happening. 

Suddenly milk ceased to flow. 
My first reaction was to think a 
valve had been opened some- 
where, losing vacuum. Instead, 
it was found that a stick used 
to open a ventilator had fallen 
down into the manger in front of 
the cow. 


Fright 

In less than a minute milk was 
pouring out of the cow again, 
but I’m sure we got less than a 
normal amount when she was 
done milking. This reaction of 
fright causing a cessation of milk 


One brand ofsorghum-sudans 
ives you alithese benefits 







BRAND 


The ORIGINAL Sorghum- 


Sudangrass Hybrid 


“DEKALB” and ‘““SUDAX” are registered brand names. 


There’s nothing else like Sudax Brand [lt belongs on your farm 


Numbers designate varieties. 


flow is known to every good milk- 
er. Too many of us don’t make 
use of what we know, however, 
and are not as good a milker, 
horseman or shepherd as we 
should be. 


Instead of thinking of sound as 


a nuisance around animals, we 


should make use of it. Often when 


working on a fractious animal 


with a nervous owner I wish I 
could say, “Talk to him, but 
please don’t shout, swear, or 
scream.” A calm, steady voice 
can do much to calm an animal. 
In fact, like whistling in the dark, 
it helps to calm the animal 
handler as well. 

Next time you have your vet- . 
erinarian working on the farm 
and you feel a little upset be- 
cause an animal is acting up, at 
least make believe you are calm 
and keep shouts down to a mini- 
mum. It will make things go 
faster for all concerned. Of course, 
if a big yellow cat drops down 
the hay chute onto your neck, go 
ahead and yell. No one will blame 
you a bit! 








BEEF Al 


Purebred beef cattle organiza- 
tions might well begin to reflect 
long and soberly on the restric- 
tions they impose to discourage 
the use of artificial insemination 
and protect the bull business. If 
not, it’s likely that beef producers 
will be off and running toward 
greater use of AI, rather than 
the purchase of bulls. 

So reports E. R. Hauser, beef 
cattle specialist at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He points out 
that the commercial beef pro- 
ducer...caught in the cost- 
price squeeze and aiming at more 
economy of operation... must 
increase the percentage of calves 
weaned and their weaning 
weights, as well as improve feed- 
lot gain and efficiency. So he 
looks for bulls whose offspring 
will meet these requirements. 
Allowed full freedom to use AI, 
he can avail himself of some of 
the top performing bulls in the 
country. 

“But if regulations that dis- 
courage the use of AI persist,” 
says Hauser, “‘breeders will not 
be able to benefit from these top 
performers and will fail to pro- 
vide the cow-and-calf man with 
the type of bull he desperately 
needs. As a result, the commer- 
cial producer may himself turn 
to AI organizations instead of 
getting bulls from breeders.” 

Many cattlemen, who _ have 
been paying an average of $1,000 
for a sire and still didn’t know 
what they were getting, believe 
that AI is the answer, and that 
added costs can be more than 
offset by the increased value of 
animals introduced into the herd 
through artificial insemination. 
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JOURNEY TO DAY 
BEFORE YESTERDAY 


by E. R. EASTMAN 


pe ha ces 






Almost everyone likes to re- 
member the experiences and 
fun that they had when life 
was “‘young and gay.’’ And 
young people enjoy reading 
about the adventures . . . and 
misadventures . . . of Grand- 
pa and Grandma in the Horse 
and Buggy Days, so well de- 
scribed in ‘‘Journey to Day 
Before Yesterday.’ 


A copy of this well-bound book, illustrated with 
many old-time pictures, can be had by sending 
check or money order for $7.30 (New York State 
tax included) to American Agriculturist, Book De- 
partment, Box 370, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
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HOLI DAY | AUG. 1 TO 23, 1970 


A 22-DAY ALL-EXPENSE, FULLY ESCORTED, RAIL 


AND MOTOR COACH TOUR OF OUR GREAT WEST 
THE BLACK HILLS — GRAND TETON NAT’L PARK — BRYCE CAN- 
YON NAT’L PARK — GRAND CANYON NAT’L PARK — DENVER — 


PIKES PEAK — YELLOWSTONE NAT’L PARK — AND MUCH MORE!! 
——_——~ <> 6 
Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. 1-1 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 
Send my free information for the American Agriculturist ‘‘Heart O’ The 
West” Tour. 
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Mike Kelly harvests << 
some no-till corn. : 










NO-TILL CORN 


“OVERALL, I’d have to say 
I’m very pleased with the results 
of my no-till corn,” sums up 
Mike Kelly following his first 
year of experimenting with this 
new crop-production technique. 
Kelly used the no-till method for 
50 acres of his 115-acre corn crop 
at Perry, New York... planting 
without any plowing or harrow- 
ing. 

There was very little differ- 
ence in yields between the no-till 
and the conventional corn,” he 
says. “I didn’t have both in the 
same field, so it’s difficult to 
make a valid comparison. How- 
ever, the County Extension Ser- 
vice made several yield checks for 
me, and on the basis of these I’m 
guessing both methods came in 
with about 100 bushels per acre. 

“It varied all the way from 
about 50 bushels in some low, 
wet spots, to a top of 137 bushels 
for the no-till corn in alfalfa sod. 
In other words, I didn’t sacrifice 


any yield to get the no-till advan-. 


tages of soil conservation and re- 
duced labor input.” 


Tough Year 


Kelly says he found 1969 an 
unfavorable year for corn. The 
spring planting season was ex- 


tremely wet and cold, and plant- 
ing was delayed at least two or 
three weeks for the whole area. 
Even though he was able to plant 
no-till corn before it was dry 
enough to plant tilled fields, the 
cold, wet soil slowed germination 
and the crop got off to a poor 
start. 

“It just kept raining until 
about August,” Kelly recalls. 
“Then it turned dry just when 
we needed the moisture to fill 
the ears. Perhaps there was more 
moisture retention under the kill- 
ed alfalfa sod where I had the 
highest yield, but you generally 
expect a higher yield following 
alfalfa than following corn.” 

All of Kelly’s corn received 100 
pounds of actual N as anhydrous 
ammonia during the growing 
season. Knifing the side-dressing 
application into the untilled 
fields didn’t present any special 
problems for Kelly. “If anything, 
the no-till fields were easier be- 
cause they weren’t as muddy,” 
Kelly says. “Yet they were soft 
enough that we had no difficulty 
getting good knife penetration, 
even on the alfalfa sod.” 

Kelly cultivated his conven- 
tional corn once, but didn’t 

(Continued on next page) 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 


When I was young and full of vim, 
before I sorta lost my trim, my fame 
extended far and wide for my ability 
to ride. I had a way with horses then 
that prob’ly won’t be seen again; 
why, I could ride from dawn to dark 
and think that it was just a lark. In 
races at the county fair, the boys who 
bet would never care which nag I 
rode, they’d bet on me ’cause mostly 
I would win, by gee. Most folks with 
colts to break would say, “Let’s get 
young Lazy o’er today,” and there 
was no bronc-riding test in which 
I didn’t prove the best. 

So natur’lly, the other day when I 
o’er-heard my neighbor say he’d 
bought a fine young horse to ride 
but that the critter bucked and shied, 
I told him I would break that colt so 
he could ride without a jolt. I did 
it, too, in nothing flat and made old 
neighbor tip his hat; of course, I had 
to hang on tight with both my hands 
and all my might, and used an extra 
strap or two which ain’t the sporting 


thing to do. But making neighbor 
cheer was salve for any conscience 
twinge I have; Mirandy, too, showed 
lots of awe while doct’ring me where 
I was raw. 
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touch the no-till fields. His pre- 
plant application of Paraquat 
and AAtrex did a good job ex- 
cept where he had some skips 
with the sprayer. In those spots, 
he didn’t have any corn either. 

“J don’t think weeds hurt my 
yields at all this year,” he notes. 
“We had quite a bit of yellow 
leaf blight in the area, probably 
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Beef Records —A_ new cattle- 
men’s service organization, the 
“American Beef Records Asso- 
ciation” (ABRA), will soon be 
providing commercial cattlemen 
and new breed groups with the 
ancestry and record program 
services now available only to 
registered breeders. 

A subsidiary of the American 
Polled Hereford Association, 
ABRA will operate indepen- 
dently as a central data process- 
ing agency for these cattlemen, 
and will also provide consulta- 
tion in herd planning and man- 
agement, breeding services, and 
marketing. 

It is unprecedented for a major 
breed association to extend the 
use of its technological experience 
and programming systems to the 
rest of the beef industry. 

Requests for further informa- 
tion should be addressed to: 
American Polled Hereford Asso- 
ciation, 4700 East 63rd Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri 64130. 


Dairy Goats— Readers interested 
in obtaining information about 
raising dairy goats are advised 
to write to: American Dairy 
Goat Association, P. O. Box 186, 
Spindale, North Carolina 28160, 
or to the American Goat Society, 
Inc., 1606 Colorado Street, Man- 
hattan, Kansas 66502. 

Cornell Extension bulletin 
E1160; entitled “The Dairy 
Goat,” is also available from: 
Mailing Room, Building 7, Re- 
search Park, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Single 
copies of this publication are 
free to Empire State residents; 
the cost to out-of-staters is 15 
cents per copy. 

Incidentally, if you know of 
a good book that doesn’t kid 
around about this subject... 
useful to either the long-time 
goat breeder or to someone who’s 
just starting out in the business 
... we'd like to know about it. 


Cold Touch — USDA research- 
ers are working to establish pro- 
cedures for more effective use of 
freeze branding. Current results 


indicate that when dry ice and | 


alcohol are used to chill the irons, 
the resulting brands are superior 
to liquid nitrogen brands, with 
less damage to hair follicles and 
hide. Additional experiments are 
being conducted with liquid ni- 
trogen in an effort to reduce ad- 
verse effects. 
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because of the wet season, and 
I’m sure this took a bit out of the 
yields. I also had some corn bor- 
ers, but I didn’t think they were 
serious enough to justify spray- 
ing. 
“However, I did see a few bro- 
ken stalks and some ear droppage 
resulting from the borer damage. 
Where Id kick along the ground 
and find an ear the combine 
missed, there was usually evi- 
dence of corn borer damage.” 

Harvest season started off in 
grand style for Kelly, but then 
turned as wet as the planting sea- 
son. He made good progress for 
the first two weeks after starting 
harvest on October 1. Then the 
rains came and stretched the har- 
vest into late October. In addi- 


tion to his own 115 acres of corn, 
Kelly custom-combined about 75 
acres for neighbors. 


Nutgrass 


With one year of successful 
no-till experience behind him, 
Kelly says he’d like to go all the 
way with it, but doesn’t feel he 
can. ““The main problem is the 
nutgrass,” he notes. “Until I can 
find a chemical to control it, ll 
have to cultivate. But [ll be 
planting no-till corn on ground 
that doesn’t have a nutgrass 
problem, which probably means 
about the same number of acres 
as last year.” 

Kelly fall-plowed 30 acres of 
the ground to be planted to con- 
ventional corn in 1970, and also 


cut the cornstalks on one of his 
fields that will be no-till in 1970. 
He seeded a rye cover crop in the 
fall of °69 on about 25 acres to 
provide a good mulch, but the 
late seeding, combined with an 
early winter, froze it off. 

“T really wanted to try no-till 
corn in the rye seeding,” he says. 
‘I think it would be easier to 
handle than the alfalfa sod. I had 
a dandelion problem in the al- 
falfa, and the Paraquat-atrazine 
didn’t knock them out. In 1970, 
I may try some 2, 4-D and oil if 
I run into this problem again.” 





Systemic insecticides enable field and 
cole crops to fight off attacks from 
many sucking insects. 








185.94 Bu. with XL-24 





Basil & Milo Gillam, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


Basil and Milo Gillam pour out bonus corn yieids with 


the outstanding single cross, XL-24. Eight other New 
York farmers topped 140 bu.* with XLs last year. The 
Gillams said, “XL-24 stands, shells and yields very 


well.” 


These results show that DeKalb XLs are the hybrids 


for bonus yields, plus all the extras. See your DeKalb 


dealer now. 


MORE BONUS YIELDS FROM EASTERN FARMERS 


ADDRESS 
Geneva, N.Y. 


NAME 

Ted & James Minns 
John C. Behrer 
Reuel Gruendike 
Albert La Rue 


Dale K. Furry Altoona, Pa. 
Jacob L. Haury Stanley, N.Y. 
David H. McKenney Little Falls, N.Y. 


*Each 1969 DeKalb 200-Bushel Club yield was mechanically harvested, 


Spruce Creek, Pa. 
Churchville, N.Y. 
Ballston Spa, N.Y. 


HYBRID YIELD* 


XL-24 162.14 
XL-23 178.85 
XL-316 143.33 
XL-45a = 147.30 
XL-45 152.23 
oa 
XL-316 145.93 
XL-320 135.11 


without gleaning, from a measured acre or more. Each yield was Cal- 
culated from scale weights to bushels of number 2 corn per acre. 


Pile up Bonus yields 
with DEKALB XL’s. 


XL24 
XL3Ib 


Great yielding, uniform 
single. Dries down fast. 
Plant it thick. 


Tough, high yielding 
3-way. Stands; has 
good-sized ears. 


Strong dual-purpose 
hybrid for silage or grain: 
Outstanding combine 
corn. 


“DEKALB” is a registered brand name. 
Numbers designate hybrids. 
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FIRST CLASS MAIL 


en Aa er 


NAME CHANGE 


I just wanted to send you a 


note indicating how much I 
appreciate the fine editorial you 
included in a recent issue con- 
cerning our change of name from 
“College of Agriculture”’ to “Col- 
lege of Resource Development.” 

I consider this a very serious 
step for us to make at this time 
but in my judgment, as well as 
that of three-quarters of the fac- 
ulty, it was necessary to cover 
a somewhat broader area in our 
college if we hope to continue 
growth and development. It seems 
we have been spending all of 
our time defending the word 
agriculture, and it certainly ap- 
peared that we were going to be 
losing funds from the area be- 
cause of our specialization in the 
agricultural area as the only re- 
source area. 

It is my belief, and I believe 
also that of the faculty, that we 
will be able to offer agricultural 
services through the Cooperative 
Extension Service and Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station for a 
much longer time, especially in 
some specialities, than we could 
if we tried to continue under our 
College of Agriculture arrange- 
ment. 

We see the family farm and 
farming operations as a real ba- 
sis for many of our other inter- 
ests; for example, conservation, 
pollution control, wildlife man- 
agement, and proper land use. In 
fact, we feel that even in our 
more populated suburban and 
urban areas we must develop some 
open space or “green space,” 
as it is often called. 

Our philosophy of continuing 
to help farming operations and 
farmers in general does not lessen, 
and I think that in order for 
them to remain competitive, we 
must actually form an even bet- 
ter and more concentrated ser- 
vice than we have. The number 
of farmers will be less, probably, 
in some of the commodity areas 
as we go along, but I see great 
opportunities in ornamental hor- 
ticulture, turfgrass management, 
food science, landscape design, 
and so forth. — James Cobble, Dean 
of the College of Resource De- 
velopment, University of Rhode 
Island. 


NIGHT FLIGHT 


While flying to Washington, 
D.C. after a brief vacation in 
Denver, Colorado, I looked out 
the portal at the miniature cities 
below lit up by a million fire- 
flies. The scene was new to me; I 
had never flown at night. My 
thoughts were a mixture of my 
own serenity, and the ever- 
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present knowledge of the destruc- 
tion below. 

“Tt’s funny,” I thought. ‘““Down 
there in the mixture of all the 
warm friendly lights, crime and 
destruction takes place with 
every passing second.” 

I felt like I was riding on top 
of the world. I was given the op- 
portunity to look at the vastness 
of the land and ask myself why 
the people who inhabit it can’t 
feel the serenity in life as I was. 
Up in this heaven the hands of 
time had stopped, but all I could 
do was ponder the fate of the 
world; nothing could be achieved 
from my eyrie. | 

Why is there hate? Why can’t 
the world be peaceful? What 
makes violence? People. Well 


then, what makes people violent? 
I guess that is the big question; 
and I found I had no answers. 
That is just the way it has always 
been. But is that the way it al- 
ways has to be? 

It looked so calm down there, 
but through my own experiences 
I knew the falsity of images. From 
this altitude cities are a lot like 
people. The outside never reveals 
the evil that is hiding inside; the 
surfaces have to be penetrated. 

A doctor penetrates a patient 
by operations to cure a sickness. 
A psychiatrist penetrates the sub- 
conscious and brings problems to 
the outside. What can be done 
for cities? 

The moon looks over the cities 
every night as a guardian angel. 


I am sure he can see only the 
masks that they display. He 
doesn’t know the inner turmoil 
that goes on night after night. 
The only accomplishment he 
knows is that of our landing or 
his surface. 

Wanted or unwanted, we were 
there. We seem to be trying tc 
conquer, but never really achiev: 
ing. Until these United States 
and the world are peaceful within 
themselves, how can we success 
fully conquer other worlds? 

If for once we could be happy} 
with the knowledge we have 
and try to put all these achieve 
ments to use here in the Unitec 
States, and now, think how much 
greater we would be! Why are 
we so selfish, asking for more 


WITHOUT ALAR 


Alar. &» 
performed » 


~ here... 


crops more efficiently. 


For apples, depending on date and rate of 
application, the grower can get such responses as: 
reduced apple drop, retention of firmness, 
increased color, additional flower bud development, 
retardation of vegetative growth, delayed water core, 


now its cleared... 


ALAR, the new growth regulant which produced 
outstanding results for apple growers in 1969, has 
now been cleared for use on Concord grapes, 
peaches and sweet cherries. 

The unique responses of these crops promise 
to be another significant advance, aiding fruit 
growers in their efforts to produce and harvest 


a 





here... 


extension of harvest period and control of fruit s ze. 
For Concord grapes, Alar benefits are: 
increased fruit set (more grapes per cluster), 
increased yield per acre and control of vine growth 
Alar used on peaches and sweet cherries 
hastens ripening and concentrates maturity. 
As a result harvest dates can bé altered and the 


number of hand pickings reduced. Maturity 





concentrating effects of Alar should greatly increase 
efficiency of mechanical harvesting techniques. 
Alar is a sophisticated chemical tool that mus! 
be used accurately and according to instructions 
to obtain the desired responses. Because localized 
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WITHOUT ALAR 





when we can’t control what we 
h e? 
ooking once again to the 
beauty below, I issued a silent 
opeal to my invisible brothers 
there. “When are we going to 
come to our senses and _ start 
cleaning up our corrupt world? 
Take a night flight, it might in- 
spire some forward progress.’ — 
Judith Jones, Aurora, New York. 


LOOK TO 
THE PAST 


Your questions as to why the 
farmstead scenes on Christmas 
cards are not in keeping with the 
trend of the times might be 





here... 


ohlets: 


lar and Peaches 
\lar and Sweet Cherries 


Alar and Concord Grapes 
hese pamphlets are available from your 
al dealer. Drop in and see him now. Don't 


J conditions can vary the effects of Alar, 
‘ommended that growers check with local 
h authorities and conduct trials to develop 
‘for what Alar can do in their orchards. 

0 aid in determining how Alar should be 

, Uniroyal has prepared the following series 


broadened to question why so 
much postcard art (including 
valentines, get-well cards, etc.) 
reverts to the past. Even calen- 
dars, except those primarily de- 
signed for circulation among 
customers in manufacturing or 
trade circles, are prone to stress 
scenes of yesteryear. 

Have you ever seen a valentine 
picturing a modern auto, airliner 
or diesel train? Or a get-well- 
quick card showing a high-rise 
apartment, packed subway car or 
factory? 

Scenes of blacksmiths out in 
front of their establishments, old 
wood-burning choo-choos, small 
biplanes, model-T Fords, or a 
rustic. cottage with its waterfall, 
are abundant. 





I believe there is a connection 
here, a common denominator. 
We all enjoy the fruits of progress 
and won’t give them up... but 
they have been gained at a price, 
a sort of hidden cost. And that 
price has been their tendency to 
complicate our lives with so 
much that we don’t understand. 

We may say it is not important 
that we don’t understand our car, 
television set, automatic washer 
or refrigerator mechanisms .. . 
and are dependent on (and at 
the mercy of) an “expert” to keep 
them running. We like our elec- 
tric lights, but are helpless and 
in the dark when there is a 
blackout. 

No matter how nice all these 
refinements are, we can’t fix 





and here. 


let this season go by without making plans to try 
Alar and find out how it can benefit you in your fruit 
management program. 

Alar and other growth regulants, herbicides, 
fungicides and miticides are creations of the 
laboratories of Uniroyal Chemical, Division of Uniroyal, 


Inc., Naugatuck, Connecticut 06770. 


0 Questions and Answers — Alar and Apples ase 


As with any growth 
regulant, always 
follow instructions 
on label. 





ee 
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HELPING NATURE WORK FOR YOU. 





them ourselves. They cost to buy 
(and to-use),;-and Often the 
wherewithal to pay for them 
comes hard. Lurking in the back 
of our minds is that desire to es- 
cape responsibility for all these 
man-made problems and return 
to the apparently simpler life 
where understanding was possi- 
ble. 

So when we greet our friends, 
using postcard art, this prefer- 
ence for the old is a form of es- 
cape from the burdens of the 
present and we can meet these 
fnénds.-7-—. at least in-spinit.. 2 
in “the good old days.” — O. E. 
Olwer, Belvidere, New Jersey. 


THERE FIRST 


“This is my land, and I will 
do as I damn well please.” How- 
ever, I must temper that by say- 
ing I should not inconvenience 
my neighbor, either. 

However, I was here first. Those 
who came after me, or built near 
me, were aware of the problem 
before they bought or built. If 
they don’t like it now, let them 
go. I didn’t invite them to live 
near me! 

Your editorials speak many 
times of compromise. But every 
time the farmer compromises 
with the city dwellers, he comes 
out the loser. By compromising 
he has everything to lose, little 
by little, and nothing to gain. 

The farmer has the country by 
the throat. It is time he used his 
advantage, wisely of course, to 
keep himself free of the yapping, 
snapping dogs of zoning boards, 
and other would-be do-gooders. 

One of your recent issues men- 
tioned the case of a New Jersey 
chicken farmer who was put out 
of business because, over the 
years, the suburbs had built up 
around him and the inhabitants 
didn’t like the smell. That is just 
too, too bad. Who asked them to 
live there? 

Where is the backbone that 
once told the world to go to hell? 
We need it desperately today! — 

Fred W. Drost, Owego, New York. 


CORN OIL 


I seem to have discovered a 
simple, painless, expense-free 
solution or remedy for pests in 
sweet corn...coons, skunks or 
whatever...and feel it should 
be shared with American Agri- 
culturist readers. 

Reacting to the beginning of 
the usual depredations (stalks 
or ears torn down and destroyed), 
I thoroughly oiled 10 traps and 
staked them) iim. #the= patel. a 
caught nothing, and began to 
wonder if the culprits feared or 
disliked the smell of the used 
engine oil. 

I tried lightly smearing the 
oil on every ear well below the 
silk. During the ensuing three 
weeks I had no more trouble, 
and do hope this experience may 
be of value to other gardeners 
and readers of A.A. —Harold 
Fuller, Groton, N.Y. 
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* Don’t you feel sorry for the 


millions of people who have never 
tasted a garden-fresh vegetable? 
Many have never seen one grown! 
But picked just in time for meal 
preparation... young and _ ten- 
der, crisp and juicy... well, any 
home gardener knows there’s a 
world of difference. The home 
garden not only produces some 
mighty fine eating, but also helps 
to offset the steady increase in 
the cost of living. Most vegeta- 
bles are easily ...and inexpen- 


by Mary Craig 


sively ... grown from seed. 

Family tastes pretty well dic- 
tate what vegetables to plant. 
But when it comes to deciding 
which is the best variety of its 
kind, most gardeners find that 
it’s fun to try new ones, along 
with the old time-tested favor- 
ites. 

Superior new varieties are be- 
ing created all the time, and are 
tested and compared. with the 
best of their kinds in the All- 
America vegetable trials each 


most satisfactory varieties 


Ns 





year. A few are outstanding, and 
should do well and perform bet- 
ter wherever such kinds can be 
successfully grown. They merit 
All-American Selection, a de- 
pendable guide for getting the 
for 
the garden. 


Two Winners 

Just. two new All-America 
winners are announced for 1970. 
The silver medal winner is Small 
Fry, a vigorous hybrid cherry to- 





Aren’t rising production costs causing you to take a 
closer look at disease control than ever before? When 
the life of every calf is so important, don’t neglect 
one of the biggest calf destroyers of all: Contagious 
Calf Pneumonia. 


Listlessness, nasal discharge, labored breathing, 
fever, scouring—these are some of the symp- 
toms that can mean Calf Pneumonia. This is 
no time to take chances! Inject Tylan immediately, 
as recommended. 


This year, be especially watchful for Contagious 
Calf Pneumonia. Remember that it is most likely to 
strike the very youngest calves; older animals, 
however, can also be stricken. And wherever you 
find this killer, act quickly to bring it under con- 
trol. With the antibiotic action of Tylan. 


What other common diseases could you 
control with the uncommon antibiotic? 

A number of infections in cattle are caused or com- 
plicated by organisms that are Tylan sensitive. 
Metritis, diptheria, bronchitis, pneumoenteritis of 
calves and foot rot have shown response to Tylan. 
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Properly used, it makes possible broader therapy in 
your disease control program for both cows and 
calves. 


Tylan...the animal antibiotic 

Unlike other antibiotics that have primary applica- 
tions in human medicine, powerful Tylan is used 
only in animals. It was created solely for this pur- 
pose. Next time you encounter an infection in which 
Tylan-sensitive organisms are a factor, consider the 
animal antibiotic. The difference in Tylan can mean 
the difference between success or failure in bring- 
ing the disease under control. 


Tylan...for Contagious Calf Pneumonia... 
and other common diseases in cattle. 


WET ard 





(TYLOSIN) 
Elanco Products CompanyA Division of Eli Lilly and Company-Indianapolis, Ind. 


mato. The scarlet fruit, in gener. 
ous bite-size globes, matures 
earlier than other varieties of jt; | 
type, and is noted for its uniform. 
ity, fruit perfection, quality, taste 
and heavy production. The big 
bites are really tasty, and a plant 
or two provides a useful and dec. 
orative addition to the patio or 
yard. 

Some garden space. and_.a few 
seeds can. stock your cellar next 
winter with the new Waltham 
Butternut, a vigorous vining 
squash of superior taste, improved 
uniformity, and golden interior 
which is solid, dry and light, and 
of high cooking quality. It also 
seems to store longer than other 
varieties. 

The summer bush squash, St, 
Pat Scallop, was a bronze medal 
winner expected to be introduced 
in 1969, but a late fall flood in 
Oregon inundated and ruined 
the entire seed crop. Introduc- 
tion was necessarily held over 
for 1970. 

A hybrid with improved bell- 
shaped fruit in continuous bear- 
ing, St. Pat, at eating stage, is 
greenish-white in color, with 


smooth scallop margins. Yields 
are heavy if kept picked. 


Previous Winners 

A description of previous medal 
winners in 1969 and 1968 are 
worth a second mention. 

There’s Kindred, another su- 
perior winter squash... a short, 
semi-vining type of Buttercup 
shape that received a bronze 
medal. With deep. orange- 
colored flesh and gold skin, it 
has superb quality and appear- 
ance, and is a prolific producer. 

The seldom-merited gold 
medal was won by the new hy- 
brid broccoli Green Comet, an 
extra-early variety with large 
heads of small, tight buds. After 
central heads are cut, the side 
shoots of good size are equally 
desirable. 

Stonehead cabbage, a silver 
medalist, is an extra-early hy- 
brid with small, solid heads, good 
flavor and quality with quantity 
yields. Another hybrid (bronze 
medal winner) is Harvester 
Queen, a medium early cabbage 
with large, solid globular heads 
weighing to over five pounds. 
While maybe large for family 
use, it is particularly useful for 
processing, ideal for kraut. 


Also a bronze medal winner 
in 1969 was the hybrid turnip, 
Tokyo Cross. Very early and 
pure white, with a smooth seml- 
globe root, its vigor, uniformity 
and high yields are outstanding. 
Large cut-leaf medium green 
leaves have the flavor and tender- 
ness for boiled greens. It’s ex- 
tremely early ... usable in about 
35 days from seed, but may be 
left for another month to reach 
six inches across while still re- 
taining its crisp tenderness. _ 

Great advantage of the caull- 
flower Snow King is its extreme 
earliness... from 10 to 24 days 
earlier than other Snowballs. It 
has shorter plants and _ rich 
creamy white curds, and a unl- 
form heading for harvesting. It 

(Continued on page 3!) 
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Harvesters — Grape Extension 
specialist Gilbert Smith reports 
there were 10 mechanical grape 
harvesters in the Finger Lakes 
area in 1969. He further reports 
there will be at least 24 such har- 
vesters in the area in 1970... 
predicts that one-half to two- 
thirds of the grapes will be me- 
chanically harvested this year. 

In western New York (Erie 
and Chautauqua counties), the 
NYS Farm Employment Service 
reports that 65 percent of the 
9,100 acres of grapes were har- 
vested by machine in 1969. In 
1970, intentions by growers (as 
expressed in response to a survey) 
indicate that 87 percent will be 
machine-harvested. 

The mechanical grape har- 
vester has proven to be one of the 
most rapid “movers” in history, 
in terms of the rate of grower 
acceptance. 


Leaf Damage — Reporting on 
possible air pollution damage to 
leaves on the Greening variety of 
apples, Dr. Saul Rich, of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, said that in July 1969, 
potentially crop-damaging levels 
of ozone concentration occurred 
in New Haven on the average of 
one day in three. 

On July 16 a high level of 
ozone concentration persisted for 
11 hours, he said, compared with 
a more usual 3 to 5 hours. No 
signs of.air pollution damage 
were found on leaves of apple 
trees that bear red fruit. 


Pruning — Members of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont’s plant and 
soil science department have 
just written a booklet explain- 
ing the how, when and why of 
pruning that will be a great help 
to those gardeners who fear mak- 
ing mistakes when they try to 
prune. For your copy of “Prun- 





Gardening 
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(Continued from page 30) 


is ‘also reported to be very heat 
tolerant. 

The only 1968 winner was the 
cucumber Spartan Valor, a vari- 
ety for heavy yields of dark green 
slicing cukes. 

To find these outstanding new 
selections, look for the All- 
America Award shield emblem in 
red, white and blue on the upper 
corner of the seed packets in 
Stores...or for the All-America 
Selections logotype or mention 
In garden catalogs. 

Every home gardener knows 
how comforting it is to sit by the 
warm fire... as the wintry winds 
howl outside and the snow 
mounds up on the window ledges 
-..and pore over the colorful 
pages of a garden catalog. 
They’re a heartening forerunner 
of spring, so choose now what 
yow’re going to plant later... it'll 
Soon be green-up time! 
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ing Home Garden Plants,” write 
to: Publications, Morrill Hall, 
University of Vermont, Burling- 
ton, Vermont 05401. Single 
copies are free to residents; out- 
of-staters will be charged a nom- 
inal fee. 


* * * 


Andrew Mack, Moose Hill Or- 
chards, Londonderry, New Hamp- 
shire, plans to do a reverse In- 
ternational Farm Youth Ex- 
change. Last year a 23-year-old 
Finnish youth spent nearly five 
months working in Mack’s apple 
orchards. This August, Mack in- 
tends taking his whole family 
over to Finland for a month to 
help his former guest with the 
hand harvest of rye, wheat, and 






Herman Johnston 
Brushton, New York 





Richard Peppin 
Lawrence, New York 


pew. 


other grains on his small farm. 


* * * 


Here’s the reason the produce 
buyer of one large eastern super- 
market chain won’t sell grapes. 
‘““Maybe it’s the whole battle as 
far as the grape grower is con- 
cerned,” he says, “but we can’t 
afford to jeopardize 99 percent 
of our business for less than a 
minor 1 percent on grapes.” But 
he frankly admits that if the 
union wins on grapes it will be 
the start of boycotts on other 
crops. 


* * * 
One Rhode Island fruit grow- 
er-roadside stand operator doesn’t 
always make the best of a bad 


situation. When his peach crop 
(except. for ‘Severl peaches... 
failed due to freezeup, he called 
in the local newspaper to take a 
picture of his two little grand- 
daughters picking the entire 
crop. ‘‘After the photo appeared,” 
he says, “people started accusing 
me of using child labor.” 


* * * 


Strange coincidence! Dallas 
Edwards, Clark’s Cove Farm, 
Walpole, Maine... who retired 
to lobster country to grow apples 
... attended a New Hampshire 
fruit meeting and discovered, 
after parking his car bearing 
Maine registration plates CIDER, 
that he was parked beside Maine 
registration APPLES. 


BILL CREIGHTON 





MADE FRIENDS 


WITH THESE FARMERS... 
HE SOLD THEM THEIR 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS. 





Bill Creighton 
Fort Covington, N. Y. 


Bill has been a David Brown dealer for over 
three and a half years...and has sold 35 
David Brown tractors to farmers like these. 
His customers know Bill is going to give 
them good service when they need it... 
which they seldom do. Bill’s customers 
have told him many times that David 
Brown tractors are the most rugged, 
dependable and economical they have ever 


owned. 


Join our David Brown Tractor Round-Up. You will receive free 
36,000 S & H green stamps for each new David Brown Tractor 
purchased from a participating David Brown dealer. ‘‘Good Feb. 


15 thru June 30, 1970” 


Ask The David Brown dealer in your area for a demonstration of David Brown tractors or write: 


STULL COMPANY 


171 Dawson Street, Glenfield, Pennsylvania 15115 


Phone: (412) 766-8058 


NORTHEAST TRACTOR COMPANY, INC. 


109-B River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 01420 


Phone: (617) 345-4156 


* DAVID BROWN 


16 David Brown Parts Depots Serve You Throughout The United States. 


David Brown Tractors are distributed nationally through the members of the National Equipment Distributors Association. 
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SYRUP MAKERS 


Maple Farms, operated by 
Harold Russell and his two sons 
(Carlyle and Mac), are well- 
known in Bradford County, 
Pennsylvania. As you might 
guess by its name, the production 
of maple syrup supplements the 
income on what is primarily a 
dairy farm. 

The Russells make about 4500 
taps annually and produce 1500 
gallons of syrup in an average 
year. They started tapping late 








in January in 1970... getting 
the job done without strain over 
a period of time, but not hooking 
up the plastic-pipe system until 
sap really began to run. 


Too Cold 


If the temperature goes below 
20 degrees, plastic becomes too 
stiff to handle, the Russells re- 
port. At temperatures above this, 
though, they can tap (holes are 
7/16X 2.5 to 3 inches)... put in 


Worm-gear drive 


the sanitizing taphole pellet . . . 
lay out the lines...and be ready 
to roll when Mother Nature 
blows reveille for the legions of 
maple trees. Electric tapper will 
drill 350-400 holes, then its bat- 
tery needs recharging. 

A snowmobile designed for 
rugged work (not a racer) is used 
to carry tapping supplies through 
the woods ...it can pull a half- 
ton load on a trailing sled. The 
Russells also use snowshoes for 
the job if snow is deep (as it was 
in 1970). They went “all-plastic’’ 
in their sap-gathering operation 
back in 1963. 

Plastic lines empty into assem- 
bly tanks ranging in capacity 
from 15 to 600 gallons... all 
accessible to a pickup truck that 





Smoothest unloading-safety bar, too! 








Also available: The BU 610, Gehl’s 
new economy box. Rugged construc- 
tion. Pawl and sprocket feeder bed 
apron. Cross auger conveyor unload- 
ing system. 
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Gehl BU 810 Forage Boxes make 
smooth, positive, safe unloading a 
way of life! Worm-gear drive de- 
livers a steady unloading pace... 
at the volume you set. 

Gehl boxes have a full 7-foot 
inside width with ‘‘grain-tight’” un- 
loading. A standard 8-inch unload- 
ing extension makes it easier to 
direct material where you want it. 
A full-width safety bar (standard 
equipment) allows instant control. 


A “touch” stops the beaters. Four- 
chain feeder apron smoothly carries 
even the heaviest crops forward to 
the heavy-duty beaters. The beaters 
are carefully located for no-spill 
delivery. 

Gehl Forage Boxes excel! See for 
yourself. Ask your Gehl dealer for 
a demonstration, or write Rolain 
Scharbarth, Dept. 4D-11, The Gehl 
Company, West Bend, Wisconsin 
53095 (please note if student). 





carries sap to the boiling house, 


This is a “closed system”? (as op. 
posed to a “vented system”), so a | 
slight vacuum is pulled by sap 
moving down through tubing sys. 
tem. 

In 1970, the Russells made the 
switch from wood fuel to the use 
of oil for steaming their 6 X 20. 
feet evaporator. Syrup is given 
the final touches on a gas-fired 
(LP) finishing pan separate from 
the evaporator. The cull trees 
that would formerly have been 
used for fuel now go to a pressed- 
board factory (Masonite) at near- 
by Wysox. 


Storage 


Sap is stored in two glasslined 
tanks . . . one 4000-gallon, and 
the other holding 3000 gallons 
. . . both of which have ultra- 
violet lighting overhead for germ- 
icidal treatment of the sap. 

Abont one-half of the syrup 
is retailed, and the other half 
wholesaled . . . but practically 
all leaves the farm in retail-pack 
containers. Between 3000 and 
4000 pints have been sold an- 
nually through the stores of a 
retail dairy chain that also pur- 
chases the milk from Maple 
Farms. 

Squirrels . . . mostly chipmunks 
. . . have been a problem as far 
as plastic lines are concerned 
(these critters love to gnaw on 
"em). However a Russell-fi- 


nanced bounty on the rascals has | 
kept the problem in manageable 
proportions. — G.L.C. 


HONEY PRINCESS 


The 1970 New York State Honey 
Queen, Mary Ann Seewaldt, received 
the additional honor of being named 
American Honey Princess at the last 
American Beekeeping Federation Con- 
vention in San Diego, California. Mary 
Ann is a junior at Rosary Hill College, 
Buffalo, New York, majoring in elemen- 
tary education. 

She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Julius Seewaldt of Johnsonburg, New 
York ... owners of a 500-acre farm, 
and operators of a 200-colony apiary. 


HORSE CONTEST 


If you haven't entered the AMERI- 
CAN AGRricuLTURIST Horse Judging 


Contest, take another look at pages 
34 and 35 of the February, 1970 
issue. You may be a better judge 
of horses than you realize! 
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BETTER TO 
LIGHT A CANDLE 


There is an old Chinese prov- 
erb that has become axiomatic, 
and been repeated and varied in 
many forms. Its simplicity and 
truth are needed by us all. The 
simplest form is this: “Better to 
light a candle than to curse the 
darkness.” 

In so many instances, troubled 
persons are cursing the darkness. 
Too much time is spent mutter- 
ing against the times in which 
we live . . . or condemning the 
groups that have formed them- 
selves around positions that seem 
strange and untenable, challeng- 
ing so much for which we have 
traditionally stood. 

Too often even our own per- 
sonal mistakes have ended up in 
our heaping approbation upon 
ourselves in a negative, self-de- 
feating way. We are numbered 
among those who curse the dark- 
ness. Too seldom are we num- 
bered among those who so much 
as light one little candle. 

It is easy for us to forget that 
the person who makes a positive 
effort to declare himself . . . the 
direction of his life, the princi- 
ple upon which he stands, or the 
hope that dwells in his heart... 
is the person who makes a genu- 
ine contribution. Each person 
who starts where he is, and does 
what he can, is the kind of per- 
son described by the phrase, 
‘Better to light a candle than to 
curse the darkness.” 

A Legion 

The names of the persons who 
light a candle instead of cursing 
the darkness are legion. They are 
found in every walk of life and 
in every country in the world. 

Wherever the powers of dark- 
ness confront the future of man, 





ROCKING CHAIR 





She bounced back and forth in her rocking 
chair 

Small but tough for its size; 

Her pigtails jumped, and the doll- she 
clutched 

Obediently closed its eyes. 


The rocker grew to a-high-backed one, 
Its motion swinging but slow, 

As she lulled her baby daughter to sleep 
With tunes from the long ago. 


Years passed and the rocking chair was 
changed. 

Slip-covered, cushion-filled; 

It stood by the fire to warm the bones 

Increasing age had chilled. 


A curled-up cat was not.a child, 
But at least it was soft and warm, 
Vibrating purr and heavy head 

To fill the curve of her arm. 


She smoothed the fur and rested 
Against the cushion until 

A faint smile touched her quiet lips; 
The rocking chair grew still. 


— Marion L. Miller 
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or existence of man, there is al- 
ways someone who lights a candle. 
He shows faltering and despair- 
ing persons that there is hope, 
that lost directions may be found, 
courage may be restored, and 
that the creative power of per- 
sonal witness can be rediscovered 
in this and every generation! 

Sometimes the person who 
lights a candle is the person who 
says to another in tragic circum- 
stances “‘I know what you are go- 
ing through; I would like to share 
the light that is mine, small as 
it is, because of the dark days in 
my own life-experience.”’ 

On the other hand, the candle- 
lighter may be a person caught 
in one of the social upheavals 


wee, Your OWN 
3 Farm Credit 
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or confrontations of our time. In 
his own small way, this person 
helps to reveal a more quiet 
way by which creative answers 
can be found, a complete polar- 
ization of our society can be 
avoided, and men may find a 
way to live together and find 
valid answers to real and press- 
ing problems. 
A Beginning 

The beginning is made by the 
person who will take the first 
step to do something tangible 
and visible about a problem, and 
do it in all sincerity, without pre- 
tense and hypocrisy. These are 
persons who light the candles 
that overcome the darkness of 
the world. 


The writers of the Bible saw 
this principle at work in the life 
of our Lord Jesus. They said of 
Him that “the true light that en- 
lightens every man is coming 
into the world.” Earlier in the 
first chapter of John is said, “In 
Him was life, and the life was 
the light of men. The light shines 
in the darkness, and the darkness 
has not overcome it.” 


Someone long, long since has 
observed that all the darkness in 
the world cannot put out the 
light of one candle. From this 
simple observation, we ought to 
take heart and join ranks with 
those who see the wisdom of 
lighting a candle instead of curs- 
ing the darkness. 


Dependable 


Credit 


for 


Farm 
Equipment... 


is a specialty of your own Farm Credit 
Service. Get quick action, terms 
geared to your income and personal 
attention from your knowledgeable 
local Land Bank-Production Credit 
manager. Farm Credit Service is your 
own system, available exclusively to 
farmers. For dependable credit you can 
afford ...on equipment or any farm or 
personal need . ... your best credit 


Syumme Service 


comes from Farm Credit Service. 


Offering Land Bank and Production Credit Loans 
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TRACTOR 


POWER increases of 11 per- 
cent...and fuel savings of 14 
percent... resulted from simple 
adjustment and servicing of the 
air cleaner, spark plugs, carbu- 
retor, timing, and governor of 
each of a group of typical farmer- 
owned tractors checked by re- 
searchers at Kansas State Uni- 
versity. 

No matter how you measure 


TUNE-UP 


by Wes Thomas 


ficial for the farm truck and fam. 
ily car, too. In addition to the 
two major benefits, a tune-up also 
pays off in easier starting and 
smoother operation. 

How often should you have q 
tune-up performed? Strictly 
speaking, the exact interval at 
which a tune-up is needed varies 
with the engine and the type of 
service. However,-a good general 


All those testing gadgets shown are mighty helpful in checking out the 
health of a tractor, but a competent mechanic remains the most important 
“‘machine”’ of all! 





it, the savings heré are certain to 
be greater than the modest cost 
of the tune-up. . 

A tune-up can be just as bene- 





rule is considered to be every F 
10,000 miles for a car or truck, 
and every 1,000 hours of opera. 
tion for a tractor. 

To see why a tune-up is needed, 




















EEO SS OS SO SHES Seas sess sesee tase seleeateeteeeteeteteae let’s consider what has happened 
< : | during these periods of operation. F 
zs sr = In an eight-cylinder truck or J 
s =: | car engine, each valve has opened 
we | and closed about 14 million 
ws *; | times, and the distributor points 
me BE & ® = | have made contact 112 million 
By : : ; = | times. Each spark plug has fired 
3X T.D.N. (Total Digestible Nutrients). * | about 14 million high-voltage 
oe : *\ | sparks at thousandths-of-a second 
es * | intervals, and the carburetor has 
mS “| mixed seven hundred gallons of 
i *: | gasoline with the million cubic 
ms | feet of air that has been filtered 
ms ss | by the air cleaner. 

s ve In a six-cylinder tractor en- 
RS ss | gine, each valve ‘has operated 
net “| about 6 million times, and the 
iS x | distributor points have made 
te =| contact 36 million times to send 
is «| 6 million sparks through each 
ie ™ | spark plug. 

ie es What's Included? 

es me For proper operation, a gaso- 
Bs i | : ; | line engine has three basic re- 
# : : Bay! te | quirements: 1. Fuel, mixed with 
ss ee OE iain eo cases | air in the correct proportions. 
5 : | 2. A spark, delivered to each 
= s cylinder at exactly the right in- 
= eS stant. 3. Compression of the fuel 
e E é within the cylinder. 

= we A tune-up involves adjustment 
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or replacement of the parts that 
affect these basic requirements. 
And such a tune-up is no $4.95 
job! There are all kinds of tune- 
ups with prices to match, but a 


Se 


ae Florida Citrus Pulp contains 74% T.D.N. (Total Digestible Nutrients), a higher percentage 
Ko than either snapped corn or beet pulp. Give your cows the added advantage of this high 
ote energy feed. You will see the results as your dairy or beef herd thrives on clean, sweet 


= tasting, easily handled Florida Citrus Pulp. Quality and production will increase, and so will your profits. ie complete tune-up involves much 
oe Florida Citrus Pulp is one of the lower cost feeds when checked over a period of time as to cost per 100 pounds s Ore = a quick check of the 
So of T.D.N. Before planning your next feeding program check SPO an nee 


Usually, several hours of work 
are required on the part of a 
competent mechanic. For such a 
job, you can usually expect to 
pay in the neighborhood of $40 
plus parts. 


on the higher T.D.N. content of Florida Citrus Pulp... 
the feed of champions. 
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Florida Citrus Pulp is sold under more than 20 brand 









we names. Contact your feed dealer or distributor for bag : ae: 

es or bulk shi ts. S| Test Devices 

ws eee ss Many tractor service depart- 
we S ments now include a pto dyna 
For more information on feeding Florida Citrus Pulp send cH DRE eL ed, wie me 
a for our FREE Full Color Brochure—or send for ‘‘Men Who the 2 ane fe ae pie 5. 
Feed the World,’ a 16mm Color Film available for group FLORIDA CITRUS PU Lp chines provide a means of meas- 
s tlie | uring the fuel consumption and 





engine speed while applying 4 
known load. These dynamometers 
are not precision instruments for 
measuring engine performance, 
as is done with the expensive 
rigs in company and _ university 
test laboratories. However, these 
pto dynamometers are adequate 
for obtaining the best adjustments 
for maximum tractor perform- 
ance. 


FLORIDA CITRUS PROCESSORS 


P.O. BOX 2134, DEPT. FCC EZE 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 32015 





(Continued on next page) 
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Most car and truck service de- 
artments do not have any sort 
of device for measuring power 
output. Instead, the various ad- 
justments are set to the recom- 
mended values as measured by 
gages and instruments attached 
directly to the engine. 


The List 

A thorough tune-up will in- 
clude the following items: 

1. Air Cleaner — Oilcupshould 
be removed, cleaned, and refilled 
with fresh oil. If the element is 
dirty it should be cleaned in sol- 
vent. 

2. Engine — Vacuum at the 
intake manifold should be mea- 
sured. This reading furnishes in- 
formation on condition of igni- 
tion and valve timing, possible 
leakage past valves or piston 
rings, as well as condition of the 
- cylinder-head gasket. 

Valve clearances should be 
checked, and adjusted if neces- 
Sary. 

Compression pressure in each 
cylinder should be checked by a 
gage attached to the spark plug 
opening. 

3. Ignition system — Spark 
‘plugs should be removed and in- 
spected. Spark plug condition 
can be used as an indicator of 
possible future engine troubles. 

If the old plugs are to be re- 
used, they should be cleaned, 
gapped, and reinstalled with new 
gaskets. 

If the distributor points are 
burned or excessively pitted, they 
should be replaced.: Points that 
are not badly pitted can be 
smoothed with a fine-cut contact 
file. The opening of the points 
should be adjusted to the recom- 
mended setting. 

Distributor timing should be 
checked with a timing light. 


4. Charging circuit — Battery 
terminals and cable connections 
should be cleaned and coated to 
prevent further corrosion. Liquid 
level in the battery should be 
checked. 

_ To provide adequate charging, 
the generator belt must be ad- 
justed to. the recommended ten- 
sion. 

The regulator should be 
checked to make sure that the 
correct voltage is being supplied 
to the battery when the tractor 
is operating. 

3. Fuel system — The sediment 
ulb and strainer of the fuel 
ump should be cleaned and the 
ump pressure checked with a 
age. 

The throttle linkage and gov- 
nor should be checked and, if 
‘ecessary, adjustments made on 
ie pressure control valve. 


oO 
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Dynamometer Check-Out 

{f your dealer’s service depart- 
ment has a pto dynamometer, 
\t provides a quick and conven- 
lent’ means for double-checking 
the tune-up adjustments in three 
stages: 

1. Governor and_ throttle — 
The engine is operated at full 
throttle, and the speed checked 
ag sainst the tractor manufactur- 
€r’s specifications. Then, the 
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governor and throttle linkage are 
adjusted, if necessary, to obtain 
specified speed. 


2. Ignition timing — The en- 
gine is loaded to about 525 (or 
950) rpm pto speed. The magneto 
or ignition distributor is then re- 
tarded or advanced until the 
highest horsepower reading is 
obtained. Then, the timing is re- 
tarded until the horsepower 
gage registers about one _ horse- 
power less than maximum. This 
slight reduction in horsepower 
is recommended in order to se- 
cure longer engine life. 


3. Carburetor — The engine is 
loaded to about 525 (or 950) rpm 
pto speed. A flow meter in the 
fuel line indicates rate of fuel 


consumption. The carburetor 
main jet is opened until the dy- 
namometer indicates maximum 
power. Then, the jet is closed un- 
til the engine will just hold max- 
imum horsepower. This last step 
is important! The engine will 
usually develop maximum horse- 
power even if the carburetor is 
set too rich. However, the engine 
will be using fuel unnecessarily. 
Since many farm operations 
such as cultivating, raking, and 
hauling do not require maximum 
power, a more economical car- 
buretor adjustment for part-load 
operation can be obtained by ad- 
justing the needle valve inward 
until engine power is reduced by 
2 too 5 percent sat. full loads lf 
this is done, make certain to find 


out the amount of needle adjust- 
ment between the two settings. 

With the leaner mixture, it 
will be necessary to use the choke 
for the first few minutes of trac- 
tor operation, until it reaches 
operating temperature. The 
richer setting should be used for 
full-load operation such as plow- 
ing, to prevent trouble with 
burned valves. 

Finally, remember that pto 
dynamometer is only a means of 
obtaining information. It does 
not replace the need for a well- 


-equipped. shop with skilled me- 
‘chanics. Neither does it replace 


the need for correct servicing and 
maintenance. 


(2-2) 





When nothing else will do 
the job, Cut/dition it! newt 


Cut/ aa ts hay that no haying machine with a cutterbar 
‘will handle. Its sharpened, free-swinging knives cut the plant 
off at the lower end of the stem. As the plants pass through 
butt first, the knives crack open the stems without damaging 
the valuable leafy part of the plant. [_] The Cut/ditioner does 
an outstanding job even in tough crops—heavy, down and rank. 
Opening fields is easy because you can travel in any direction. 
Windrow shields are optional. Take a look at a New Idea 
Cut/ditioner soon. And don’t let its low price and simple design 
fool you. It does the job because it’s built for rugged, long life 


service. 





Edge of Cut/ditioner bends plants so that slow-speed, 


wide knives cut at the lower end of the stems. As cut 
plants pass through, the stems are struck by the knives 
and cracked, permitting moisture to escape quickly. 





OAs =) 


The Cut/ditioner... 
Another CAN DO machine 
from the CAN DO people 





DA 


Vee tee) 


Coldwater, Ohio 45828 
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Crisp, delicious salads offer 
the cook a real opportunity to 
be creative, as she uses the great 
variety of attractive and flavorful 
greens, fruits, vegetables and 
other foods, along with her 
choice among the many home- 
made and commercial dressings. 
At the same time she is feeding 
her family those minerals and 
vitamins so needed for good 
health. 

Any salad, no matter what 
role it plays — first course appe- 
tizer (Western style), main coursé 
or main course complement, or 
the increasingly popular double- 
duty salad-dessert —can add a 
gourmet touch to a meal. So 
have fun arranging, tossing, 
molding and freezing these taste 
teasers. 

Recipes for some of the salads 
pictured, as well as some others, 
follow. 


TOSSED GREEN SALADS 


12 to 2 quarts assorted salad greens 
(at least three of the following: 
lettuce, endive, chicory, romaine, 
escarole, spinach), washed, dried 
and crisped 

12 cherry tomatoes or 3 tomatoes cut 
in wedges 

1 green pepper cut in strips 

French dressing 

Place greens in salad bowl (if 
you like garlic flavoring, rub 
wooden salad bowl with a cut or 
crushed garlic clove or sprinkle 
greens with garlic salt before 
tossing). Arrange any additional 
vegetables, except tomatoes, at- 
tractively over greens. Toss with 

Just enough French dressing to 

moisten greens (they will wilt 

with too much); toss in the 

tomatoes last. Serves about 8. 

Note: Add any of the following 
for a deluxe version — sliced raw 

Zucchini squash, cucumbers, raw 

cauliflower, raw mushrooms, cel- 

ery, radishes, avocado cubes. 

For a light luncheon main 
dish, top with strips or chunks 
of cheese, cooked ham, turkey, 
chicken, tongue, salami, bologna; 
or salmon, tuna, shrimp. 


STRAWBERRY CREAM CHEESE MOLDS 


2 packages wild strawberry flavored 

gelatine 

2 cups boiling water 
1*4 cups ginger ale 

2 3-0z. packages or 1 8-oz. package 

cream cheese 
% cup finely chopped pecans or 
walnuts 

2 cups fresh strawberries, washed, 

hulled and drained 
Y’; cup confectioners’ sugar 

Dissolve gelatine in_ boiling 
water. Carefully pour the ginger 
ale slowly down side of pan and 
mix well. Allow to cool until 
slightly thickened. Form the 
cream cheese into 16 to 20 small 
balls and roll in the chopped 
nuts. 

Lightly oil individual cup-type 
salad molds (8 to 10 depending 
on depth). Place small amount 
of gelatine mixture in bottom 
of each. Chill until just lightly 
Set, Place. 2 “cream -cheese: balls 
in each cup and divide the 
drained berries lightly mixed 
with the sugar among the molds. 
Fill to top with remaining gela- 
tine mixture. Chill thoroughly. 

Unmold on crisp greens on 
salad plates and serve with 
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SALADS . 


for Eye and Taste Appeal 


by Alberta Shackelton 





Salads shown in the picture, starting at top and continuing to the right 
clockwise, are basic vegetable assortment for Tossed Salad, Vegetable 
Salad Vinaigrette (choice vegetables marinated separately in Dressing 
Vinaigrette and drained), Shrimp Salad Louis, Dessert Fruit Salad with 
Sour Cream Dressing, and Tasty Macaroni Salad. Photo: Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy 


Strawberry Cream Dressing. To 
make dressing, combine equal 
parts of mayonnaise (about ' 
cup each) and whipped dessert 
topping mix or whipped cream 
and fold in about | cup mashed 
strawberries combined with. 2 
tablespoons confectioners’ sugar. 

Note: Raspberry flavored gela- 
tine and fresh raspberries may 
be used. Or you may use frozen 
berries if thawed and drained 
thoroughly. Also, you may mold 
this salad in a lightly oiled ring 
mold, alternating cream cheese 
balls and berries, and filling to 
top with the gelatine mixture. 
Unmold on crisp greens and 
place bowl of desired dressing 
m center. 


SHRIMP SALAD LOUIS 


1 cup mayonnaise 

Y% cup French dressing 

‘4 cup catchup or chili sauce 

1 teaspoon horseradish - 

1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 

1 to 1% teaspoon salt 

% teaspoon Tabasco 

1 pound cleaned and cooked shrimp 
Shredded lettuce 


Combine mayonnaise, French 
dressing, catchup or chili sauce, 


horseradish, Worcestershire sauce 
and ‘Tabasco. Mix well. Arrange 
shrimp on shredded lettuce in 
salad bowl. Serve with the may- 
onnaise. Makes 4 servings. 

Note: One 7'%-ounce can of 
crab may be added to the shrimp. 
Also, individual servings may be 
arranged on salad plates and 
served as a luncheon main dish 
or first course. 


DESSERT FRUIT SALAD 
1 large pineapple 
3 or 4 oranges, sectioned 
Strawberry halves or raspberries 
1 or 2 bananas, sliced 
Melon balls, optional 
2 tablespoons frozen orange juice con- 
centrate, thawed 
¥%4 teaspoon salt 
Y% teaspoon sugar 
’ teaspoon Tabasco, if desired 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
Y% cup mayonnaise 
Y%2 cup commercial sour cream 


Halve pineapple lengthwise 
through green top. Scoop out 
fruit and cut in cubes. Combine 
with prepared fruit listed above 
or other fruit in season to total 
about 1% quarts. 

To make sour cream dressing, 
blend thawed orange juice con- 


centrate, salt, sugar, Tabasco jf 
used, and lemon juice into may. 
onnaise. Stir in sour cream. 
Arrange fruit in pineapple 
halves. Serve with sour cream 
dressing. Makes 6 to 8 Servings, 


~ Drained Mandarin oranges may ff 


replace fresh oranges. 

Note: In place of the fruit 
mixture above, pineapple halves 
may be filled with the following 
Overnight Fruit Salad. Combine 
1 cup drained Mandarin orange 
sections, | cup pineapple cubes, 
1 cup miniature marshmallows 
or quartered large ones, 1 cup 
grated coconut, and | cup com- 
mercial sour cream; mix lightly 
but well. Be sure all fruits are 
well drained. Place in a shallow 
pan and chill overnight in 
refrigerator. Do not freeze. At 
serving time, spoon mounds 
lightly into pineapple shells 
and decorate with maraschino 
cherries. 


FRENCH DRESSING 


1 teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons sugar (more if desired 

1 teaspoon dry mustard 

1 teaspoon paprika 

1 cup salad oil 

“4 to ¥2 teaspoon Tabasco (liquid pepper 
seasoning) 

Y2 cup vinegar (cider or tarragon) 

Mix dry ingredients thor- 
oughly; add oil and Tabasco 
and stir until well blended. Add 
vinegar and beat or shake well. 
Also beat or shake well just 
before using. Store leftover 
dressing in refrigerator. Makes 
about 1’ cups. If you wish, you 
may add favorite herbs or sea- 
soned salts to above. If you add 
the latter, reduce amount of salt 
called for in recipe. 

To make Blue Cheese Dress- 
ing, add % cup crumbled blue 
cheese to above. To make Vinai- 
grette Dressing, add 2 table- 
spoons chopped pimiento-stufled 
green olives, 1 tablespoon 
chopped dill pickle, % table- 
spoon chopped onions, and | 
chopped hard-cooked egg to 
regular recipe. 


TASTY MACARONI SALAD 


3 tablespoons butter or margarine 
2 tablespoons flour 
1 to 1% teaspoons salt 
1 teaspoon dry mustard 
1 tablespoon sugar 
%2 teaspoon paprika 
1’4 cups milk, divided 
¥2 teaspoon Tabasco 
2 egg yolks 
Ys cup cider vinegar 
Dash onion or garlic powder, if 
desired 
2 cups macaroni, cooked, drained 
and cooled 
1 green pepper, cut in strips 
1 can (4 ounces) pimiento, diced 
¥2 cup sliced green onion 


Melt butter and stir in flour, 
salt, mustard, sugar and paprika. 
Stir in 1 cup milk-and cook over 
low heat to medium thickness. 
Mix remaining milk with eg 
yolks and tabasco and stir into 
hot mixture. Add vinegar and 
powders if used. Cook with stir- 
ring until thickened; cool. Corm- 
bine macaroni, green pepp«!, 
pimiento and onions; toss ligh‘ly 
with the cooked dressing to «& 
sired moistness. Serves 6. 

Note: you may substitute com- 
mercial cooked-type salad dress 
for the one described above. 
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“the HOUSE 


A chill compartment on two 
1970 Westinghouse refrigerators 
quickly cools warm foods and 
beverages without risk of freez- 
ing. Gelatine desserts and pud- 
dings are ready to serve in half 
the time it took previously, and 
the chill compartment is a stan- 
dard storage shelf when not in 
use cooling warm foods. 


e ae 







Armstrong Cork Company has 
developed a completely new floor 
finish called Durelle which is 
non-yellowing and stops wax 
buildup. It’s tough, durable, and 
more detergent-resistant than 
conventional floor waxes, accord- 
ing to Armstrong. 


New from 3M Company 


Micropore First Aid Tape is 
a tissue-thin tape that ends pain- 
ful removal and does not irritate 
sensitive skin. Skin does not 
whiten or pucker, and tape 
comes off easily even when ap- 
plied directly over hair on the 
skin. 


an es ee = 


Transpore First Aid Tape is 
made of porous plastic that con- 
forms to body contours and is 
ideal for bandaging or taping 
over joints. It also causes - little 
or no skin irritation. 


_ Scotchpak Oven Film makes 
1t possible to cook frozen foods 
without thawing, basting, or 
Oven clean-up later. Film is 
being introduced by Green Giant 
as a-cover for frozen vegetable 
Casserole dishes, by International 
Milling Company as a roast-in- 
bag for turkey-and-dressing din- 
ner and by Doughboy Industries 
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for a line of frozen turkey roasts. 

After a year of testing, 3M 
Kitchens report that “nearly all 
meats, fish, poultry, seafood and 
hot snack items will cook faster 
in this film and will brown in 
the bag without hand-basting. 
The foods lose less weight in 
cooking and retain their natu- 
ral juices better than in open 
cooking.” 


Designs for Low-Cost Wood Homes 


Eleven houses of varying style 
and size have been designed by 
the Forest Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. All 
can be built for about half of 
regular construction costs. “Low 
cost” does not mean the use of 


The real things in life just can’t be beaten. After 
all, what could be better than the real cakes you bake 


from scratch? Nothing. 


But it does take longer at a time when life’s a 


lot more hurried than it used to be. 


That’s why Fleischmann’s developed the new 
Rapidmix method..It makes baking the real thing 
quicker and easier than ever before. 





second-rate material or construc- 
tion methods; economies were 
made through simplicity of de- 
sign and elimination of frills. 

The homes are intended pri- 
marily for areas of rural America 
where housing for low-income 
families is often well below ac- 
ceptable standards, but they 
could also make wonderful recre- 
ation homes at the beach or in 
the mountains. Complete work- 
ing plans are available at a very 
nominal price. 

You can get a copy of “Designs 
for Low-Cost Wood Homes” by 
sending 25 cents to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20402, and a blank 
for ordering sets of the plans 


is included. 


best things 


in life até 
real 





FOR A FIRST PLANTING 


by Roy Z. Kemp 


Lord, bless this little garden plot, 
Each twisted, crooked row, 

And touch with love each little seed 
To make it thrive and grow. 

He planted them with zest and zeal, 
With love and tender care, 

With pride, and with belief and trust 
His garden would be fair. 

Let blight or rot come to my own 
Or dought with no relief, 

But let my small son’s garden grow. 
God, strengthen his belief! 


Because you no longer have to dissolve the yeast, 
worry about water temperature or warm the bowl. 


You just blend Fleischmann’s Yeast with your 


other dry ingredients, mix—and bake one of the best 


things in life. A light, tasty cake. The real thing. 


For 70 real thing recipes, including the Babka 
below, send 25¢ for “Fleischmann’s New Treasury of 


Yeast Baking,” Box 48E, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10559. 


4743. Cool ’n’ easy; wraps front or All Printed Patterns 
back. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Half Sizes 1014-2014. Size 141, (bust 


37) 214 yards 45-inch. .... 50 cents 4743 


4604. Bouncy swinger gathered to 10%4-20', 
band neck, PRINTED PATTERN in 
Child’s Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8. Size 6 takes 114 


yards 45-inch fabric. ...... 50 cents 


4981. Shirtlook casual with pockets, 
pleats. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Misses’ Sizes 8-16. Size 12 (bust 34) 
3% yards 35-inch fabric. ... 50 cents 


9363. Zip-front skimmer has shapely 
darts. PRINTED PATTERN in 
Women’s Sizes 34-48. Size 86 (bust 
38) 214 yards 45-inch. ..... 50 cents 


\ 
\ 
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4871 8-16 
10-20% 











9237 
1044-204, 


9398 
10%-20Y, 


4871. SEVEN ways to fashion! Sew 
them all. PRINTED PATTERN, 
New Misses’ Sizes 8-16; New Half 
pizes 1015-2015... oso oot 50 cents 


9398. Back-zipped dress, button 
trim, pockets. PRINTED PATTERN 
in New Half Sizes 1014-2014. Size 
1414, (bust 37) 3 yds. 35-in. 50 cents 


9237. Flattering yoke, panels and 
pockets. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Half Sizes 1014-2014. Size 1414 (bust 
37) 2% yards 35-inch. ..... 50 cents 


571. Popular crocheted vest — long 
or short version. Make of knitting 
worsted, No. 8 plastic hook. Direc- 
tions, sizes 10-16 included. . . 50 cents 


SSS SSS SS SS SSS SR SHSSRESRTSSKSSES SSH SESEKESHSEE ESE SES ES KSEE EEEESESEEEEEEEEEESSESEESSSE88 


Instant Fashion Book 
tInstant Sewing Book 
*Fashions to Sew (Spring) [] 50¢ | send To 
Designer Collection #25 [[] 50¢ 


$ 


r 
s 
6 


Needlecraft Catalog [] 50¢ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
iBook of 16 Quilts #1 [] 50¢ Box 42, Old Chelsea Station 

‘Museum Quilt Book #2 [] 50¢ New York, N. Y. 10011 

$15 Quilts for Today #3 =] 50¢ 


Oo ee Dress Patterns 50¢ Needlecraft Patterns 50¢ 


‘ Book of 50 Instant Gifts [[] 50¢ Add 15¢ for each Pattern for first-class mailing 
‘12 Prize Afghans #12 [] 50¢ and special handling. 
tComplete Afghan Bk. #14 [] $1 [on-nnsee ene n nnn e nnn n nnn nen eee n eee e nee e ene een ee 


Pattern No. 


1 Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs 


seeeeeueeesenseusesseseeean 


Size Price 
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Wedding gifts displayed 
on several small tables 
is attractive way to — 
show gifts. Here, the 
mother of the bride, 
arranges silver, china 
and glass as a single 
place setting. 


: 





Help for Mother of the Bride 


With the traditional wedding 
month of June fast approaching, 
the bride-to-be is probably going 
along in a happy haze of antici- 
pation! Chances are you, the 
mother of the bride, find yourself 
taking over many of the last 
minute details for the wedding. 

One of the things your daughter 
will appreciate most, after the 
wedding and honeymoon are over, 
is an accurate record of all gifts 
she received with names of the 
people who sent them. This will 
be of great help in acknowledg- 
ing the gifts, and “thank-yous”’ 
will get in the mail more quickly. 

Arranging the gift display may 
be another of the tasks to comg 
your way. Everyone is interested 
in the wedding gifts. Arranging 
them so relatives and friends who 
call previous to the wedding may 
see them, as well as wedding 
guests if the reception is held at 
home, is a courteous and thought- 
ful thing to do. Gifts should not 
be displayed at a hotel, country 
club, or restaurant. Here are a 
few suggestions you may find 
helpful. 

If it’s possible, set aside one 
entire room for the gift display, 
perhaps a bedroom or den. Re- 
arrange furniture in the room so 


guests can move freely, and set 
up card tables covered with long 
white tablecloths. A small ar- 
rangement of flowers or greenery 
on each table adds a pretty touch. 

Put gifts of like value and char- 
acter together. Do not attach 
name cards to gifts, for this tends 
to invite comparison. Silver flat- 
ware can be shown in either of 
two ways — as a single place set- 
ting, along with china and crys- 
tal, or displayed in a silver chest. 
When a single place setting is 
shown, all individual serving 
pieces are shown as well. 

A booklet which we believe 
you will find useful is “Wedding 
Guide for the Mother of the 
Bride,” made available by Ster- 
ling Silversmiths of America. It 
presents a monthly and weekly 
timetable and shows exactly how 
to organize your own time sched- 
ule. It will help you keep things 
running smoothly and avoid last- 
minute crises, sO everyone can 
say, “That was a perfect wed- 
ding!” 

To obtain a free copy of this 
16-page booklet, simply send a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope 
to Mrs. Augusta Chapman, Home 
Editor, American AGRICULTURIST, 


P.O. Box 370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 





DO YOU HAVE... 


A recipe for fudge made with 
ae Mrs. Edna Davis, West 

iver Rd., Augusta, Maine 
04330, asks this question. 


Any old cookbooks or even 
recipe pamphlets you do not 
want to keep? Mrs. Michael 
Guay, 594 Alfred Rd., Bidde- 
ford, Maine 04005, would like 
to have them. 


A 1965 Traveller’s Currier & 
Ives calendar? Mrs. William 
Wright, 1992 Grant St., Scotch 
Plains, N. J. 07076, is looking for 


one. ; 


A yellow Brer Rabbit Molas- 
ses cookbook printed sometime in 
the 1930’s? This request comes 
from Ms. Hazel Smith, Route 2, 
LaFargeville, N. Y. 13656. 


A recipe for Pickled Walnuts, 
and could buttérnuts also be 
used? Miss Vera Verity, Song- 
bird Hill, Rumney, N. H. 03266, 
would like this information. 


Join the Sewing 70's! 


Find your fortune in fashion 
and save a fortune!-Send for our 
new Spring-Summer Pattern Cat- 
alog right now... it’s the swing- 
ing, saving, smart thing to do. 
Choose from over 100 marvelous 
young, sparkling shapes, all the 
lively looks of NOW! Includes 
all sizes, women to children. To 
get one pattern FREE (any one 
you want), just clip coupon in 
Catalog. 

Send 50 cents for our new 
Spring-Summer FASHIONS TO 
SEW Catalog to: AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST, Pattern Dept., Box 
42, Old Chelsea Station, New 
York, New York 10011. 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


ee 
FOR SALE: New, New Holland #275 PTO 
palers, twine $1750, wire $1850; #282 PTO 
wire baler $2700. First come, first served. 
Financed—no interest to 6/1/70. Full war- 
ranty. Also, forage harvesters, haybines. 5 
acres of machinery, H. R. Wilson, Inc., King 


Ferry, N.Y. 315-364-9731. 
a ee ee EC TC eh eat? 


WANTED — ALLIS CHALMERS Roto Balers. 
Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 

EIGHT ROW 40 and 20 inch planters, culti- 
vators, combine, 1 bottom 3 pt. plows. Clifton 
Mills, Port Byron, New York. 

AUTOMATIC ROLLER MILLS, Handle any 
grain, wet or dry, even frozen, shucky ear- 
corn. Available with metering unit to meas- 
ure, roll and mix 3 ingredients in one opera- 
tion. Feedlot tested cattle and hog oilers, 
mist blowers, fiberglass mineral feeders, 
tractorkabs for older rear-mount tractors. 
Free literature. Automatic Equipment Mfg. 
Co., Dept. AA, Pender, Nebraska 68047. 

FOR SALE: Left hand Lane sawmill, diesel 
power. Dan Baggs, 1 River St., Norwich, N.Y. 


5 abit oe e150 Sa ese EEE VE 
INCUBATORS, Electric fan, 4 tray Farm 
Master, 8 tray David Bradley. Good condition. 
Make offer. N.J. 609-561-7177. 


SS oh peed matics ND SP ge ke ON oa ESE CESS eee tae sree 
HARVESTORE, SILO, 20x60. New advanced 
Bunk Feeder $10,000. Raymond Brien, RFD, 
Auburn, N.H. 1-603-483-8039. 


Coa a eet eG a a Re SE ee tree te 
WANTED — LARGE ENSILAGE CUTTER, 


PTO corn binder, good used horse drawn . 


equipment. Aaron Miller, Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 
17505. 


ON 2S Baie AED ee ea Sena eee a es gE ey 
HARVESTORE SILO, 20x60. New, advanced 
Bunk Feeder, $10,000. Raymond Brien, RFD 
1, Box 136, Auburn, N.H.. 1-603-483-8039. 


PN ON ET et Nae tN IE Eh eae 
FARM TRACTORS. New Imported Ford, John 
Deere, Massey Ferguson, International and 
David Brown, Example: New Ford 5000 Diesel 
$4,271. 40 to 60 used farm tractors. New 
Diesel Power Packs. New Howard Rotovators. 
Free tractor delivery in most cases. Dick 
Brady Farm Tractor Sales, Inc., Box AA, 
Fairview, Penna. 16415. Phone 814-474-5811. 


CHAIN SAW CHAIN, bars, parts. Lowest 
prices. Free Catalog. Write Zip-Penn, Box 
179-H, Erie, Pennsylvania 16512. 


PARTS BY THOUSANDS: Cat., AC, Inter- 
national, Oliver, Cletrac, JD, Case, shovels, 
pans, pumps, compressors, generators, steer- 
ing clutches, transmissions, final drives, 
chains, rollers, idlers, sprockets, winches, 
drag, clam buckets, suctions, water hoses, 
teeth, rippers. New and used undercarriages 
for all makes, examples: TD9, 33 Link, less 
shoes, $213.90; HD5, 38 Link, less shoes, 
$228.90; D4, 81 Link, less shoes, $198.90. 
F.0.B. Used crawlers, loaders,  dozers. 
Engines, power units, crane and shovel parts. 
Discounts on oil and fuel filters. ‘If Not 
Listed, Ask for It’. We sell cheap. Buy and 
trade equipment and parts. Ben Lombardo 
Equipment. Co., Inc. RD#6, Sinking Spring, 
Reading, Pa. 19608. (215) 678-1941; 944-7171. 


100 USED TRACTORS — $1,000,000.00 Inven- 
tory. 5 Farmall 706’s, 8—806 Diesels, 2—1206 
Diesels, Oliver 1800-D, John Deere 4020-D, 
4010-D, 3010-D, 3020-D w/46A Loader, 10 
Farmall 460-560’s, 25 Farmall M-SM, 5— 
TD-9-6 crawlers, 1963 Chisholm Ryder Bean 
Pickers all Hydraulic with Dump Hoppers (5) 
$6500.00, 1957 picker with trailer $2295.00; 
2—Farmall 656 Hydros, 
wheel drive 1206 D and 660 -D. 8 Fork Lifts, 
50 plows, 9 used automatic reset, 10 self-pro- 
pelled windrowers. International #201 Demon- 
strator $2900.00. New Holland #1469 with cab 
Demonstrator $2900.00. 5—2 row choppers, 
10 self-propelled combines, IHC 4038, 303, 203, 
151, 91..8 John Deere #55’s, Ford 611,-7 
used corn heads, Ford picker-sheller, IHC 2M 
HD picker with sheller. 250 Bu. Tox-O-Wik 
dryer $1975.00. 2 Howard Rotavators 100” and 
80”. Gehl grinder mixer $995.00. Will trade 
Sugar Beet Equipment. Batavia Farm Equip- 
ment, Ine., International and New Holland 
Dealer, Call 716-348-9263. Thruway Exit Bata- 
via, New York. 


J. D. 730D, 730G, 720G (like new), 70G. 
Farmall 560D, 560G, 400G, Super MTA Gas. 
Massey Ferguson 65D. Ford 5000D (new). 
Self-propelled combines and New Holland hay- 
bines. Gunther Heussmann, S. 5th St. Moun- 
tain, Emmaus, Pa. 18049. Phone: 215-965-5203. 


WANTED: 8 ft. windrower, also 8 ft. header 
for 29 Owatonna. Power take off and Heil lift 
for TD6. Joe Beebe, Towanda, Pa. 18848. 


MODEL 30 Owatonna Windrower — 12 ft. 
header X70 handpiece, clutch bracket, and 
shaft. 30S Calkins slurry treater. Buckeye— 
bin with traveling chain, automatic chicken 


or lamb feeder. Joe Beebe, Towanda, Pa. 
18848, ; 


PARTS DISPOSAL: Allis-Chalmers, Massey- 
Ferguson, John Deere; 50% off old price 1962 
to 1968, clean and indexed. Inventory list 
available. Campbell’s Mill, Bud Arnold,: Lewis- 
burg, Penna, 17887. 


‘i WATE Rot! 

How to Drill Your Own Water Well 
and Save up to 75%.” 
Please write for FREE copy. 
DeepRock Drilling Co. 

2002 Poplar Street 
Opelika, Alabama 36801 


NURSERY STOCK 

















ATTENTION FRUIT GROWERS! Mayo 
urseries offers leading commercial varieties 

of fruit trees for spring planting, Route 14, 

Lyons, N.Y. 14489. Write for price list. 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS, large size 10-$12.00. 
New varieties, berries large as grapes, high 
brofit crop. Free planting instructions. Write 
Brinton Orchards, R#5, Hanover, Pa. 173881. 


BLUE SPRUCE 6 yr. transplants 12”, 10 
for $6.50 postpaid. Free tree catalogue. 
Franke’s Nursery, Marion, New York 14505. 








FREE PRICE LIST. Apple-dwarf and stan- 


dard, peaches, nectarines, cherries, apricots, 
plum and pear trees. Asparagus, berries, 
grapes, roses and ornamentals. Budget prices 
for first class stock. Established 1910. Marks 
Nursery, Wilson, New York 14172. 


EXCELLENT WILDLIFE COVER and wind- 
break. Autumn Olive (Cardinal strain) USDA 
recommended. Profuse red berries in fall. 
Available 18” to 6/ tall. Write now for low 
ete ‘Lemmens Nursery, E. Moriches, N.Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICES 


Mere Rage NE SRD gin Oe ele est le 
FREE — YOUR FAVORITE photo on novelty 
mirror with order, 12 exp. B&W 55¢, color 
$2.50. Eedyfoto, 5228-H Belmont, Chicago 


ed fae ie a 


PHOTO SERVICE & SUPPLIES 


ical wempeiy Aer Magee, 4 a sc ath Coe oer oes 2 ene eee eens 
KODACOLOR FILM DEVELOPED and De- 
luxe Jumbo Color Prints, 8 or 12 exposure 
$1.69. (Trial Offer with this ad.) American 
Studios, Dept. AA, La Crosse, Wis. 54601. 


PLANTS 


600 assorted sweet onion plants with free 
planting guide, $3.60 postpaid. Tonco, “home 
of the sweet onion”, Farmersville, Texas 75031. 


OR Ss reat caves oar ae es a a Nee 
CERTIFIED OZARK BEAUTY everbearing 
strawberry plants $7.00 each 100, Empire, 
Premier, Earlidawn, Vesper $4.00 each 100. 
Red raspberry plants: Latham, Indian Sum- 
mer, New Madawaska, $10.00 each 100. Add 
95¢ to each 100 for postage. MacDowell Berry 
Farm, Ballston Lake, N.Y. 12019. Phone 
877-5515. 


STRAWBERRIES, OVER 30 VARIETIES 
including Catskill, Midland, Raritan, Red- 
chief, Howard, Ozark Beauty Everbearing. 
Raspberries—Latham, Fallred, Hilton, Dur- 
ham. Also blueberries and grapes. 1970 Cata- 
log free. Walter K. Morss & Son, Bradford, 
Mass. 01830. 


Parca rach eed Sond ed capes Se VeMenE Pon SUCRE = NEE B 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS — from_ virus free 
stock grown on fumigated soil. Early, mid- 
season, late and everbearing varieties. State 
inspected. Also Waltham Washington aspara- 
gus roots. Free catalog. C. N. Smith Farm, 
South Street, East Bridgewater, Massachusetts 
023383. 


BO ee eae teks ein Js SET Oe aR eae 
STRAWBERRY (14 VARIETIES) — Aspara- 
gus — Red Rhubarb roots. Free list. Facer 
Farm Market, Phelps, N.Y. 14532. 


ee cane 5 se Ne ole EE Se RN 
ASPARAGUS ROOTS. Grow your own aspar- 
agus from our one year organically grown 
roots. Mary Washington variety. 50° roots 
$4.50, 100 roots $7.50 postpaid. Order now. 
Robert Owens, South Road, East Kingston, 
New Hampshire 03827. 


LITE ey cad get IS ae ay Tie mena ey cere tee ee 
WRITE FOR FREE 1970 catalog on Virginia 
State inspected vegetable plants including 
Hybrid cabbage, tomato, pepper and other 
vegetable plants. Plants shipped by air freight, 
bus, United Parcel Service, mail or we can 
load your trucks at the farm. Dixie Plant 
Company, P. O. Box 327, Franklin, Virginia 
23851. Area code 703—Telephone 562-5276. 


ISIS Ign Er caw nena aE LTO Ia NS as eis lg eg wens 
CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Sure- 
crop; Catskill; Sunrise; Fairfax; Sparkle; 
$4.95-100; Ozark Beauty Everbearing $5.95-100 
postpaid. Perkins Berry Farm, RD#1, Box 
230, Hudson Falls, N.Y. 12839. 


ae saad Mae nr RCN cea) MOL SRL se i Pe Et a 
STRAWBERRY — RASPBERRY PLANTS. 
Fresh dug. Eureka Plant Farm, Hastings, 
New York 13076. : 


RASPBERRY PLANTS from Virus-free 
stock. Latham, Viking—25-$7.50; 50-$14.00; 
100-$24.00 postpaid; 1000-$95.00 plus postage. 
Fallred-Everbearer—25-$8.50; 50-$16.00; 100- 
$26.00 postpaid;, 1000-$115.00 plus postage. 
Strawberry plants—Catskill, Sparkle, Midway 
100 - $6.00; 1,000 -$27.00 postpaid. Merrill 
Jewett, Hyde Park, Vt. 05655. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Howard 17, Cat- 
skill, Sparkle, Robinson, 100-$5.00, 200-$9.50, 
500-$16.00, 1,000-$30.00. Ozark Beauty, (Ever- 
bearing) 100-$7.00. Asparagus Roots—Mary 
Washington, large two year roots, 100-$7.00; 
one year roots, 100-$5.00, 200-$9.00. Victoria 
Rhubarb-75¢ each, 3-$2.00. Horseradish roots- 
$1.50 per dozen. Postpaid. Fred Drew Plant 
Farm, Agawam, Mass. 01001. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 
Grown from Best Quality seed 
~ Virginia State inspected 
For May and June delivery 
Hybrid Cabbage, Tomato, Pepper, Onion, etc. 
Write For Prices 
JOYNER’S PLANT FARM 
Route 2, Sedley Road—Franklin, Virginia 23851 
Phone: Area Code 703 - 562-4540 








Catalog 


STRAWBERRY /é 
PLANTS — 


See the delicious strawberries YOU CAN 
GROW in full color. Old favorites and 
newest varieties. Send for free 40 page 
Book of Berries—read all about the 
“Specialty of the Allen House’ for 85 
years — STRAWBERRY PLANTS! SEND TO- 
DAY — IT’S FREE. = 


W. F. Allen Company 
1143 Strawberry Lane 
Salisbury, Maryland 21801 





REAL ESTATE 





FREE CATALOG .. . bargains in real estate! 
Actual property photos. Write today, Safe-Buy 
Real Estate, Box 589-AG, Little Rock, Ark. 
72203. , 


SPLENDID LITTLE HOME, 24x40’, full ser- 
vice, two acres, secluded, $8200. Ralph Barney, 
Canaan, N.H. 08741. 


80-ACRE PRIVATE LAKE! Beautiful 444- 
acre New York property with large fishing 


‘lake surrounded by wooded hillsides where 


wild game abounds. Land adjacent to lake is 
cleared and would be ideal for campsites, 
trailer sites, hunting lodge, or log cabins. 
Terrain well suited for snowmobile trails, 
several fresh-water spring-fed streams feed 
this. lake. Borders state highway, adjoins large 
tract of state land. Lucky find for sportsman’s 
group or developer. Ready now for $100,000. 
Free . . . Spring 1970 Catalog! Describes 
and pictures hundreds of farms, ranches, 
town and country homes, businesses in 33 
states coast to coast! Specify type property 
and location preferred. Zip code, please. 
United Farm Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. Area code 212; 687- 
2623. 





REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities, New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


aT Na Wa Saas tas ese mie a EEL ae ee Pe ee 
DO YOU WISH to use or sell a plant food that 
is field proven, shows the greatest results at low- 
est cost? Something different in sales and use. 
Big monthly income or get your’ fertilizer free. 
Campbell’s Gro-Green, 407 Dewey, Rochelle, 
Illinois. 


LE LOS 9 ret ad Fe ees een Ore us eee ee eR 
SALESMAN FOR DIRECT SALES of Stand- 
by Power Plants to farmers and ranchers. We 
have leads from recent advertising waiting to 
be sold. By commission for the right man. 
Write Box 369-VC, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


SELL FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS. Backed by 
85 years of research. We install bulk tanks 
and deliver direct. Growers Chemical Corp., 
Milan, Ohio 44846. ‘‘Our Research is Your 
Profit.”’ 





SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 


SEEDS 
SANA ot Ska PO Mca ak cM cae a OA pee ate ae ee EN 
FREE — 1970 Farm and Garden Seed Catalog, 


featuring Berry’s Famous “‘Gro-Coated Brand” 
seeds. Write today. Berry Seed Co., Box 347, 
Van Wert, Ohio 45891. 


6a A gana tle eae eased Oe Ne ales PSE 
FREE TROJAN SEED CORN BOOKLET and 
1970 price list on all types.of farm seeds and 
baler twine. Write Carlton Seed Company, 
Dept. PF-70, 101 Meade Avenue, Hanover, 
Pennsylvania 17331. 


SEED FROM THE World’s largest pumpkins, 
267 lbs. 12 seeds for $1.00. James G. Ashley, 
East Freetown, P.O. #1, Massachusetts 02717. 


SILOS 


SILOS—FACTORY CREOSOTE Treated Wood. 
Maximum insulation against frozen ensilage 
and absolute-acid resistance. Dependable lock- 
doweled wind-resistant construction. Immediate 
delivery. Box BS-40, Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dilla, New York. 


AUTOMATIC FEED & GRAIN SCALE. 
Mounts under augers, bulk feed and grain 
bins, on silos, over grinder, mixer, roller mill 

. counts and totalizes up to 1200 lbs. per 
minute in continuous flow. Free _ literature. 
Automatic Equipment Mfg. Co., Dept. AA, 
Pender, Nebraska 68047. 


SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 


PLASTIC POSTED—Land Signs. Durable, in- 
expensive, legal, free sample. Minuteman, 
Stanfordville, New York. 


ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24. styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SINGLE MAN — RETIRED wants work on 
small private place. Experienced, dependable, 
good worker. Would consider either full or 
part time work. Box 369-UV, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 


CARETAKER. All Estate upkeep and garden- 
ing. Farm experience. Wife occasional house- 
work. Box 369-VE, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


RETIRED COUPLE WANT WORK in New 
England. Husband, caretaker gardener. Wife 
part-time cook, housekeeper. Box 369-VA, c/o 
ee Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York 


DEPENDABLE, TRUSTWORTHY, HONEST, 
reliable, experienced single man desires farm 
work with clean, common people. Live in 
desired. General farming preferred. Very little 
experience with milking equipment. 15 years 
last place. References exchanged. Box 369-VD, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 


SPARROW TRAPS 


SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free par- 
ticulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45813. 


STAMPS & COINS 


25 NEW COINS 25 different countries $1.00. 
Worldwide Coins, Box 339AA, Shelter Island, 
New York 11964. 


OLD SILVER DOLLAR $2.50. Complete ‘‘S” 
Mint Cents 1939-S thru 1970-S $1.50. Roll 50 
Unpicked Mercury Dimes $8.50. Edel’s, Car- 
lyle, Ulinois 62231. 


100 FOREIGN COINS $3.95. 4 China Silver 
Dollars $2.95. Quickan, Box 276AA, Tolleson, 
Arizona 85353. 


STRAWBERRIES 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Grown from in- 
dexed virus free stock in special screens on 
fumigated, irrigated soil at our new location. 
New varieties include USDA Red Chief Red 
Stele Resistant, Canadian Red Coat, N.J. 
Raritan, Sunrise, Gala, Ozark Beauty Ever- 
bearing and all other standard Northeastern 
varieties. Send for our free catalog for our 
88th year. Lewis Farms, Inc., R.F.D., South 
Deerfield, Mass. 01378. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS — state inspected 
from virus free stock. Howard, Premier, 
Catskill, Robinson, Earlidawn, Surecrop and 
Sparkle. Also Maine 55. 100—$5.00; 500— 
$16.00; 1,000—-$26.00. Everbearing—Gem, 50— 
$3.00; 100—$6.00. Ozark Beauty, 50—$3.50; 
100—$7.00 postpaid. Tel. 948-5341. Adrian 
Sidelinger, Burnham, Maine 04922. 


TIRE CHAINS 


TIRE CHAINS — Farm tractors, cars, trucks, 
graders, heavy duty—low prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Phone collect. Freight prepaid, ship- 
ments over $100. Write for chain catalog. 
Southern Parts Corporation, Box 7035, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38107. 








TIRES 


TRUCK * FARM * CAR—Used Tires—Excel- 
lent #1—650x16 6 ply $8.50; 700x16 6 ply 
$10.00; 750x16 8 ply $12.00; 900x16 8 ply 
$15.00; 750x20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000x20 12 ply 
$25.00. Pick-up truck specials. New Major 
Brand. 700-14 6 ply Fst. Hwy. Thls. $22.50; 
670x15 6 ply Hwy. Tbls. Sec. $19.75; 700x15 
6 ply Hwy. Ist $22.50; 700x15 8 ply Hwy. 
Ist $26.50; 600x16 6 ply Hwy. Ist $17.50; 
650x16 6 ply Goodyear Hwy. Tbls. $20.75; 
650x16 6 ply Gen’l. Hwy. Sec. $25.00; 700x16 


_6 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. $22.50; 700x16 6 ply 


Gen’l. Hwy. ist $28.50; 750x16 6 ply U.S. 
traction 1st $29.50; 750x16 10 ply Hwy, Ist 
$35.00; 700x17 8 ply Gen’l. Hwy. 1st $32.50; 
700x17 6 ply Traction 1st $24.00; 750x17 8 
ply Goodyear Hwy. $37.50; 750x17 8 ply Fst. 
traction $42.50; 700x18 8 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. 
$28.50. Farm Tire Specialist-Airplane Con- 
version, New Truck-Tractor Tires also avail- 
able. Write for complete list. Send check or 
money order. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Gans Tire, 
1001 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. Tel: 889-2035. 
Area Code 617. 


TREE CARE 


TREES SICK? Inject Vita-Spike! Free Book- 
let. Vita-Spike, 3527 Aquila, St. Louis Park, 
Minnesota 55426. 


TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Chewing or smoking. 2% 
pounds $2.00 Postpaid. Guaranteed. Fred 


Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 
WANTED TO BUY 


USED BEEF CATTLE EQUIPMENT. Fog- 
gers, creeps, feeders, CatchGate’s, oilers, gates. 
What have you? 967-5288, Peter McKilligan, 
R. D. #2, Bainbridge, N.Y. 13733. 


FRICK 28” STEEL THRESHER in good con- 
dition. Jacob D. Mast, R. D. #1, Mercer, Pa. 
16137. 


WANTED: USED SAWMILL, small size, and 
Farquhar or Flinchbaugh tractor. Box 369-VF, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 

WATCHES WANTED — Jewelry, spectacles, 
dental gold, silver. Prompt remittance. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Lowe’s, 502 Ashbury Ct., 
St. Louis, Mo. 63119. 

OLD POCKET KNIVES, watches, shaving 
mugs, coin banks, musie boxes, coins, bells. 
Simms, Warwick, N.Y. 10990. 

WANTED: RECORDINGS, pictures of Hoosier 
Hot Shots, Spike Jones, Korn Kobblers, 


. Freddie Fisher. Hurlburt, 27 West St., Green- 


field, Mass. 01301. 


WOMEN’S INTEREST 


MONEY IN DONUTS—make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minnesota 56093. 


ATTACH FRIENDLY SHORT VERSES to 
your correspondence! 100 stickers of assorted 
Popular Verses, printed in blue on white 
gummed paper, only 25¢! (Price List only, 
Free.) Llanerch Shop, 538-N Wales, Haver- 
town, Pennsylvania 19083. 


WALLPAPER — SAVE HALF or more. Huge 
1969-70 catalog, over 80 selections, 21¢ to 
69¢ single roll—send 10¢. Mutual Wallpaper, 
Dept. 32, 228 W. Market, Louisville, Ky. 40202. 
BRAIDS AND TRIMMINGS for spring, sum- 
mer sewing. Assorted mill ends, seconds. Ask 
for Assortment 6. $1.00 pp. Trimtex, Box 
848, Williamsport, Penna. 17701. 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MATERIALS, jewel- 
ry, handi-ecrafts. Discount catalog 25¢. Flo- 
eraft, Farrell, Pa. 16121. 


WE BUY BOTTLES, Coins, Antiques, books, 


stamps, fruit jars, magazines (anything!). 
Send $1.00 (refundable) for huge Buying 
Lists. Schroeders, Paducah, Ky. 42001. 
FRUIT JARS WORTH $1000.00 — New book, 
prices 1000 kinds. Where to sell—Guaranteed, 
$1.95 postpaid. Harvest Publishers, Box 3015- 
LS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53218. 


FORWARD — LOOKING 


American Agriculturist’s 


classified ads are so 


popular that we had to 


put ’em on a full page 


more than we’d planned! 


For more great buys, turn 


to pages 43-45. 





Try this 
for quality 





(and price!) 


it's the professional- 
quality saw chain that 
saves you money... 


SABRE 





Because it costs less than other chains 
of comparable quality, it saves you 
money when you buy it. Because it is 
a tough, long-life chain it saves you 
money while you use it. Try it—you’re 
covered by the Sabre no-time-limit 
guarantee. 


“ZIZZF for all chain saws 


SAW CHAIN: GUIDE BARS: SPROCKETS 
WEDGES - FILES AND ACCESSORIES 


Dealers from coast to coast 
SABRE SAW CHAIN INC. 
P.O. Box 341, 840 Seneca Street Lewiston, N.Y. 14092 


“Write for complete literature about Sabre Saw Chain and 
accessories for your saw: 


SABRE SAW CHAIN INC. 
840 Seneca Street, Lewiston, N.Y., 14092 


Name _ BT al Se Rae A 


Address : caw hr eA EER 
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Dealer Address _ 


New From From 


Hoffman! 
aU LU erg 


BRAND 


RED CLOVER 


FORMULA 70 Brand’ Red 
Clover is a Hoffman exclusive 
-. . . a scientifically formulated 
blend of improved varieties of 
red clover that provides a broader 
range of disease resistance and 
adaptation than any single variety. 
Contains no “common” red clover. 
Purity is 99.85% or better. Germ- 
ination is 93% or better. 


A. H. HOFFMAN SEEDS, Inc. 


Landisville (Lancaster County), Pa. 





ALFALFA e CLOVER e OATS e PASTURE 
UO Le LH 





Leaky Teats may spread 
mastitis. Dr. Naylor's Stop- 
A-Leak stops leakers by 
constricting round muscle 
at end of teat. Used by par- 
ticular dairymen for 30 
years. 

If dealer does not carry 
send $1.00 for two ounce. 


‘ h 
H.W. Naylor Co., Morris, N.Y. oe Sana 


bottle, postpaid. 
40 


IF YOU HAD trouble with 
your peony bushes last year, 
chances are you’ll also have a 
problem this year. When buds 
form and then turn brown while 
still marble size, blame this 
trouble on a fungus disease 
known as “‘fireblight” or botrytis. 
It’s the same villain which causes 
tulips to “blast,” turn brown, 
and dry up. 

Control—The secret is to keep 
the new growth covered with a 
fungicide such as zineb. Cover 
both top and bottom sides of 
leaves, and as soon as the buds 
form, be sure to cover them. This 
disease is a lot easier to prevent 
than to eradicate. 

If you would like a free copy 
of my bulletin, “How To Grow 
Iris and Peonies,” send a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to 
George Abraham, Naples Valley 
Greenhouse, Naples, New York 
14512. 


Growing Peppers 

Many readers in the area 
served by AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
Turist find it difficult to start 
pepper plants from seed, or to 
get a crop of fruit from plants 
bought at the greenhouse. If 
you’ve tried your hand at seed 
and failed, blame it on tempera- 
ture. Peppers like it warm (75 
degrees or so) for good seed 
germination. 

As for varieties, there isn’t any 
one which can always be depend- 
ed upon to bear heavily- in your 
area. Peppers need more heat 
than tomatoes and a longer grow- 
ing season, so always get the early 
varieties. Vinedale bears fruit up- 
side down, is an early type, and 
is good for areas where the grow- 
ing season is short. Penn Wonder 
is still a good variety, bearing 
thick-meated blocky fruit. 

‘““All bush and no fruits” is a 
common complaint, and you can 
often blame this on high tem- 
perature, low relative humidity, 
or hot drying winds at blossom 
or bud time. Any factor which 
causes a shortage of water in the 
plant will cause the buds to 
“‘absciss” or drop off. An abun- 
dance of water in the soil will 
not guard against bud shedding 
when water loss from the plant 
is rapid on a hot or windy day. 

Does it pay to put the plants 
close together for pollination? 
No. Cross pollination is unim- 
portant. In fact, tests show that 
most of the shedding takes place 
after pollination and even after 
fertilization of the ovary. ?ve had 
the best luck with Vinedale and 
suggest you try it if you’ve raised 
“all bush and no fruit.” It seems 
to bear regardless of weather. 


A Good Perennial 

If you’re looking for a splash 
of yellow in the garden each 
spring, better try the Basket of 
Gold (alyssum). Don’t confuse 
this with the annual sweet alys- 







by George and Katy Abraham 


sum (lobularia). Basket of Gold 
comes up each spring and puts 
on a show in April and May. 

Grow this plant in full sun and 
in a well-drained soil. After 
blooming, shear off old blooms 
and seed to prevent the plants 
from petering out. Divide every 
third or fourth year, and you'll 
improve the alyssum bed. Start 
new plants from seed sown in 
early spring or fall, or you can 
divide the plants in early spring. 

I’ve been asked why it is that 
the native and the grafted 
Thomas black walnut trees pro- 
duce nuts without kernels. When 
kernels aren’t there, even the 
squirrels know it and refuse to 
carry them away! 

Just what causes poor meats 
inside the shells is anybody’s 
guess. Probably the Thomas (and 
other walnuts) need a longer 
growing season than some nuts 
to mature. Also, dry weather 
might have something to do with 
it, as does rainy or wet weather. 
Some growers tell us they have 
had as high as 75 percent of 
dark, shriveled, worthless kernels 
on their named walnut varieties 
such as Ohio, Vandersloot, Sta- 
bler, and even the Thomas. I 
think the weather plays an im- 
portant role in maturity, color of 
kernels, and filling out of the 
meats. I hope some AA reader 
who’s an expert on nut culture 
will offer me his explanation. 

Ever notice that up-and-down 
split in the bark on the southwest 
side of your walnut tree? This is 
called ‘“‘southwest injury” and is 
a type of winter injury occuring 
during the cold months. The 
splitting is due to uneven expan- 
sion and contraction, a result of 
temperature change. 

Suggestion—In summer, take 
a sharp knife and cut off the 
loose edges of the bark and let 
the tree heal over by itself. Some 
home owners spray the trunks of 
their trees with whitewash as a 
means of preventing southwest 
injury. White reflects the sun’s 
rays and prevents heating the 
tissues. 


AA Garden Clinic 

A reader writes, “I have a 
handsome gardenia given to me 
by my sons. Leaves are nice and 
green, and the plant gets full of 
buds, but they drop before they 
have a chance to open. What’s 
wrong?” 


Answer—The gardenia makes. 


a poor house plant, but if you’re 
willing to fuss with it, try enclos- 
ing the entire plant in a perfor- 
ated plastic bag. This traps the 
moisture inside and acts like a 
miniature greenhouse. In the av- 
erage home, the air is too hot 
and dry to grow and flower gar- 
denias. Keep the soil uniformly 
moist at all times, since a dry 
soil (even if you miss watering 
only once or twice) will encour- 


age the buds to drop. 





NEW! 1970 MODEL 


Ge 


250—350—500 bu. capacity 
gas, electric or PTO 


World’s-Largest Selling 
CONTINUOUS RECIRCULATING 


GRAIN DRYERS 


To be sure you dry more grain 
for less money, see the G-T 
Dryer before you buy! 


Now at your authorized G-T Dealer 


~ or write to VU 


C= aimore-rarst 


(913) 632-2151 
Clay Center, Ks. 67432 





PL Fe 
The Birds Are Coming.. 
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Pec ad 


with Durable, Long-Lastin 
TOROW Netting 


e The modern netting, made of tough 
polypropylene. 


@ Recommended by large growers 
and governmental agencies. 
© Light-weight, easy to install, 
will last for years of normal use. 
e Cannot rot, mildew; does not absorb 
water — won't sag. 
@ Sun, moisture pass through; birds 
locked out. 
USE TORON IN THE FALL: Spread Toron under 
trees, gather and remove leaves easily, quickly! 
Write for samples and free brochure 


J. A. CISSEL CO. INC. 

Dept. AA-470 

P.O. Box 774, Freehold, N.J. 07728 
“TORON is a trade mark of the J.A. Cissel Co., Inc. 


POWER 
OFF! 


CAN YOU KEEP YOUR 
BEEF, HOG, DAIRY OR 
POULTRY OPERATION RUNNING SMOOTHLY? 


Get low cost, proven assurance of con- 
tinuous electric power. Can pay for itself 
over and over. Protect yourself with . 


ee ee TTT 


WRITE FOR DETAILS... 


BUXTON SERVICE, INC.acron, mass 0172 


NE A.C: 617-263- -2543 














10 MODELS TO 
75,000 WATTS! 
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PLANTER POINTERS 


What can cause planter to 

plant less seed per acre than 

chart in the manual shows? 
(a) Weak or broken knocker 


weiss 

(b) Tires on drive wheel larger 
than recommended. 

(c) Too much air in tires. 

(d) Wrong size cells in seed 
plate, or fewer cells in plate 
than recommended (check 
tag on bag). 

(e) Wrong planter drive setting. 

(f) Loose and worn drive joints. 

(g) Excessive slippage of drive 
wheels due to slick tires, poor 
planter weight distribution, 
mud, or binding planter 
mechanism. 


What can cause planter to 
plant too much seed? 


(a) Weak or broken cut-off 


tongue spring. 

(b) Worn cut-off tongue. 

(c) Worn floor plate. 

(d) Warped floor plate. 

(e) Warped seed plate. 

(f) ‘Wrong drive sprocket. 

(g) Groove on floor plate turned 
up when should be down 
(check tag). 

(h) Wrong planter plate . . . cells 
too large, or more cells in 
plate than recommended. 

(i) Planter tires too small, or 
under-inflated. 


What can cause planter to 
drop corn unevenly in the 
row? 

(a) Drive chain loose. 

(b) Dirty or worn-out clutch. 

(c) Wrong seed plate. 

(d) Seed plate upside down. 

(e) Groove side of floor plate 


Economy on wheels... 
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two great low-cost PITTSBURGH implements 


WHEEL-TYPE DISC HARROW 


Here’s the high-performance, easy-to-handle wheel disc that gives 
you extra-value features as standard equipment. Strong, box con- 
struction with forged stress points and sealed anti-friction bearings 
assure long, trouble-free service. A self leveling, spring-loaded hitch 
protects the harrow and prevents overloads. 


rrraa) 


Compare features 
... then compare 
prices! 


For more information write to: (E N.Y.) UEBLER’S, Box C, Vernon, N.Y. 13476; 
STULL EQUIP. CO., 171 Dawson St., Glenfield, Pa. 15115. 


turned wrong side up. 

(f) No oil in gear case. 

(g) Kernel lodged inside cut-off 
cap may be stopping the 
knocker and cut-off action. 

(h) Loose and worn drive joints. 

(i) Corn lodging in plate cells. 

(j) Kernels bouncing and rolling 
in seed column or at point of 
soil contact. Caused by driv- 
ing too fast, or by stony or 
cloddy soil. 


What can cause planter to 
crack seed? 

(a) Wrong size plates (check tag 
on seed bag). Poorly-graded 
seed can also be the cause. 

(b) Worn cut-off tongue. 

(c) Seed plates have manufac- 
turer’s burrs in cells. 

(d) Wrong floor plate. 

(e) Kernel does not drop down 
even with the top of plate, 
or drops down so far that 
a second kernel becomes 
lodged (check floor plate and 
groove). 

(f) Sharp edges on cut-off tongue 
and cell edges. 

(g) Burr on grooves on floor 


late. 
(h) Warped floor plate. 
What can prevent my get- 
ting desired planting depth? 
(a) Worn planter shoes (or open- 
ing disks). 

(b) Disk furrows too far up or 
down; compression springs 
may be weak or poorly 


adjusted. 
(c) Hitch level too high or too 


pull type hitch. 





Please send information about 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


carbon angle steel frame . 


A ee se owe Gene So Ae Gems See me ee cee a ee 


[_] Wheel-Type Disc Cultivators 
[_] Wheel-Type Field Cuitivators 


low...keep planter frame 
level. 

(d) Wrong adjustment on press 
wheels. 

(e) Wrong type of hydraulic lift 
cylinder . . . should have 
floating action in lowered 
(operating) position. 

(f) Excessive soil compaction. 

(g) Stony ground. 

(h) Driving too fast. 


How do I know when my 
planter is really set to give 
me the population necessary 
for high yields? 

(a) Test run your planter... 

calibrate before entering field. 

(b) After entering field, select 
level spot and check each. 
planting unit again... depth 
of planting, spacing of ker- 
nels, position of fertilizer 
band, depth to soil moisture, 
degree of compaction, and 
adequacy of seed-to-soil con- 
tact. 

Remove seed hopper fre- 

quently and check for cracked 

corn, filled cells, etc. 

(d) Watch seed box levels for 
uneven seeding . . . suspect 
trouble when hopper levels 
change unevenly. 
Recalibrate each time you 
change varieties. 

Check recommendations on 
seed bag even though it’s 
same variety and same ker- 
nel size you used before. The 
actual size of kernels within 
the same grade classification, 

-and the same variety, differs 

from one year to the next. 


(c) 


(e) 
(f) 


The implement is perfectly balanced for easy hitching and has simple 
lift-pin gang adjustment. Sizes are 8 ft. through 14 ft. with 7% in. or 
9 in. disc spacing. High carbon steel discs, plain or cut out, are 
available 16 through 22 inches. Dual gage wheels and furrow filler 
are optional on all models. 


Make it a point to see the PITTSBURGH Wheel Disc soon .. . you'll 
be surprised at how much implement you can buy for your money! 


WHEEL-TYPE FIELD CULTIVATOR 


Put the all-season versatility of this rugged field cultivator to work! 
Use it for minimum tillage, weed killing, seedbed preparation, pasture 
renovation, stubble mulching and: many other tasks. Heavy high- 

. . bolted for easy servicing. Lock-strap 
gage wheel adjustment permits fast depth control. Optional trailing 
dolly hitch fits extra equipment. 


Sizes are from 10% ft. through 18 ft. in standard, bolt-on and fold-up 
models. Available with both lift hitch (Cat. Il) and straight-trailing 
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we BROAD BREAST MEATY 
CORNISH KINGS: 


NEW 
SUPER 
VANGUARD 


Give More WEIGHT 





Don’t buy ANY chicks 
until you get my new 
catalog. Kings and the 
new Super - Vanguards 
are % pure Cornish, 
Broad Whites 1% Corn- 
ish. You get more meat 
on the breast, legs; and 
what meat! So juicy, ‘ ° 
tender! Plus EXTRA rapid growth, feed 
conversion. Consumers are glad to pay 
YOUR price. Retail ‘em at a profit. 
Benefit from our 36 years experience 
breeding better meat strains. Get our 
catalog fast! 


Many Get Premium Prices 
WITH GARRISON 


GOLDEN SEX LINKS! 


FREE 
BOOK 








Largest eggs all breeds 
(over 80% large and 
extra large) at big East- 
ern Random Sample 
Test five years in a 
row! Garrison Sex Links 
are gentle, rugged, easy 
to grow —and PRO- 
FITABLE! Get the facts. 
Also on Garrison Leg- 
horns, the _ thriftiest, 
most profitable layers of large white 
eggs. Send a card today! 






NEW! FREE! Send for “HOW TO 
MAKE MONEY PRODUCING AND 


MARKETING EGGS”, shows 
money can be made TODAY! 


EARL W. GARRISON, Inc. 


BRIDGETON 7, NEW JERSEY 





action 
4 keeps teat OPEN 
}) «.. Speeds HEALING 


. Yitia Pr. Naylor Dilators promote 
es natural milking and normal 
healing because they ACT TWO WAYS: 
1. ACT MECHANICALLY — keeps 
end of teat open to maintain free milk 
flow. Stays in large or small teats. 
2. ACT MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 
in the Dilator is released in the teat 
for prolonged antiseptic action— directly 
€} at site of trouble. 
), = At drug and farm stores 
or write: 
\ H. W. NAYLOR CO. 
Na Morris 8, N.Y. 13808 
f bes: 0 “\ | Large pkg.—$1.25 
: Trial pkg.—60¢6 











Be Safe —Buy 


AG-TRONIC 


DECAL or STEEL at YOUR DEALERS 


HASTINGS, NEBR. 
World's Largest SMV Manufacturer 


La eS a Te 


IRRIGATE-DRAIN-SPRAY-CIRCULATE. Al|-metal, 
rust-proof, Type XB. Stainless shaft. Use 1/4 HP 
>» or larger. 1 HP 1,200 GPH 60’ high or 3,000 

GPH 25’ well, 5,200 GPH max. 114” in; 1” out. 
{ Belt-or direct drive ..............,.....$12.95 
ype P won’t rust or clog. Bronze brng. 
/pTo 2,400 GPH. 1” in; 34” out ... $8.95 
bd — Postpaid cash with order 

et MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
LABAWCO, Box 11 , Belle Mead, N. J. 08502 



















Dollar Guide 


A DOZEN MILK PLANTS have been closed, or no longer 
are: receiving producer milk Idirec tis, inthe Order 
2 milk area since December 1, 1969. Plant clos- 
ings, or milk procurement cutbacks, involve Bor- 
den Company, Dolly Madison Industries, Queensboro 
Farms, and Sealtest Division of Kraftco. Dairylea 
president Lester Martin predicts a serious prob- 
lem of homeless milk in the milkshed during 
April-June. : 

Crunch caused by unprofitability of handling 
manufacturing milk. 











FORD FARM EFFICIENCY AWARDS are presented to 14 
U,o,° Tarmers-annuallyse.. In L970;: two: go- to-north- 
easvermmers..s,.Max Brender, Berndale, New-York: 
and William Rodonis, Litchfield, New Hampshire. 
Brender is a hatcheryman, and has 220,000 layers 
producing eggs. Rodonis grows vegetables on 400 
acres of flatland along the Merrimack River. 


PESTICIDES should be stored in a low-value build- 
ing (or buildings), recommends Cornell entomolo- 
gist Jim Brann, Jr. He comments that firemen are 
instructed to keep well back and "let ‘er burn" 
if they know toxic pesticides are stored ina 
burning building =... rather: than risk injury from 
toxic by-products of spray material combustion. 


COMMERCIAL SHEEP RAISING is explored in lesson 
material prepared for correspondence course at 
Penn State University. This is only one of dozens 
of similar courses on subjects of interest to 
farmers and homemakers. For details, write: 
Correspondence Courses, Box 5000, University Park, 
Pennsylvania 16802. 


NYS COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE Alumni Association has 
just created a College of Agriculture Fund. to 
"foster scholarship and excellence in undergrad- 
uate education." Even in affluent society, many 
students need financial assistance. Contact 
Richard: Chureh,:1l22 Roberts Hall, Ithaca, NiY¥. 
14850 for details. 


NO-TILL CORN offers opportunity to start planting 
COrM: Caraver Vas es Well as-muich for Mo.sture 
retention wand Crosion: Conprad - “ho te nota 
panacea that will cure all problems ... recom- 
mended only for growers who have already demon- 
strated their management ability by high yields 
of conventionally-grown corn, 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE is concept promoted by 
Extension veterinarian Bruce Haynes at Cornell 
University. He believes that the veterinarian 
can serve dairymen best in the role of. advisor 
before problems develov, instead of just salvag- 
ing sick cows in emergencies: 


INVESTMENT CREDIT applies to New York State 
Income tax ror calendar 1969. It reduces both 
unincorporated business tax and personal income 
Lax, Be sure to check’ Torm Pete peLrore ta11 ne 
deadline of April 15. 


REPEATABILITY should be considered along with 
"Predicted Difference," when evaluating AI herd 
Sires. Using a sire with a low repeatability 
(10 - 50 percent) is taking a needless gamble 
because there are many sires available that com- 
bine high predicted production differences with 


high level of repeatability. 





AVERAGE ANNUAL milk production per cow in New York 
State in 1969 increased about 225 pounds over 
1968. Trend is likely to continue in 1970. Ten 
years ago, dairymen fed 2,330 pounds of grain per 
cow per year. Grain feeding was about 3,440 
peunds in 1969 and likely to reach 3,550 in 1970. 


IN 1969, NEW YORK STATE law made minimum wage to 
farm help $1.40 per hour which will increase to 
$1.50 on February 1, 1971. Law applies to all 
farmers paying cash wages of $1,200. or more in 
the previous calendar year. There are some 
exceptions for young and handicapped workers. 





Here’s The Way | 
To Curb A Rupture 


Successful Truss That Anyone 
Can Use on Any Reducible 
Rupture, Large or Small 

























If you must wear a Truss for Rup. — 
ture, don’t miss this. A Post Card, with 
name and address, will get you FREE, 
and without obligation, the complete, 
modernized Collings Plan of Reducible 
Rupture Control. Now in daily use by — 
thousands who say they never dreamed 
possible such secure, dependable and 
comfortable rupture protection. Safely | 
blocks rupture opening, prevents escape, 
without need of harsh, gouging pad | 
pressure. Regardless of how long rup. | 
tured, size, occupation, or trusses you | 
have worn. TRY THIS, and send your | 
Post Card today to Capt. W. A. Col. & 
lings, Inc.. 5 Bond St. Adams, N. Y, | 


Dept. 726 


the AWAY PLACE for 


Stay-at-homes 


You're right. There's no place like home. 
But there's one place that comes close, 
and this is it. If you have to be away 
from home in Central New York, we'll 
sweeten it all we can. Luxurious rooms 
—hotel or motel—from $12 single, $17 
double, children under 14 free. Year- | 
round indoor heated swimming pool. 
Elegant dining. Delightful Sun & Surf 
Lounge. Free lighted parking at the 
door. Minutes from downtown Syracuse, 
right on the Thruway. 


Tel. 315-457-1122 
at Thruway Exit 37 


House | -rrren: 
Electronics Parkway - Syracuse ss ue 





® 
Kylage 
puts silage 


on a par with 
green grass 


To farmers who prefer the ‘‘direct-cut’ high 
moisture method of ensiling grass and legume 
crops—KYLAGE is still the most dependable, 
economical and easy to use silage preserva- 
tive. Order KYLAGE at your farm supply store 
or Agway outlet. For bulletin “Tips on making 
better silage” write— 


Trojan ° U. S. Powder, Div. Commercial 
Solvents Corp., Chemical Dept. 17 No. 
7th St., Allentown, Pa. 18105 


REDUCIBLE RUPTURE 
AGONY Removed 


(oF “trial COSTS 
YOU NOTHING) 


WHEN you slip into a 
low-cost, contour-designed 
Brooks Patented Air Cush- 
ion Appliance! Your re- 
ducible rupture will be held 
in securely yet gently—or Rake 

the trial costs you nothing! This invention 
has made millions of sufferers happy. You 
can enjoy heavenly comfort night and day at 
work and play—or the Appliance costs you 
NOTHING. Isn’t this worth a no-risk trial by 
you? If interested, write for free facts now. 
Brooks Co., 301-H State St., Marshall, Mich. 49068 


Blueberry Plants 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


CERTIFIED @ ALL POPULAR VARIETIES 
SPECIAL $8.98 RETAIL OFFER 
One dozen large assorted 2 year plants 
Early Midseason & Late Varieties 


GALLETTA BROS. - BLUEBERRY FARMS 
475 S. Chew Road Hammonton, N.J. 


eS ow Ps x* 


RINGWORM, TEAT SORES, SKIN ABRASIONS 
PAINT IT ON - * Blu-Kote dries up cowpox 
or SPRAY IT ON lesions, controls secondary 


infection. Germicidal, Fungi- 
Ta 


cidal, penetrating wound dress- 
BLU-KOTE 


ing. Now in new 6 oz. Spray 
American Agriculturist, April, 1970 















Bomb ($1.30) or in regular 4 
oz. dauber bottle ($1.00), at 
dealers or postpaid. 

H.W. NAYLOR CO., Morris 9, N.Y. 
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SEAL 
ch Soften UDDERS! 





ANGUS 


FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 
from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 


Maryland 21658. Telephones: — 301-827-7166; 
827-7160. 
WINTER SURPLUS SALE — 18 registered 


young Angus cows bred to good bulls. $300 
your choice. Joel Nystrom, Agridor Farm, 
Skillman, New Jersey. 201/359-5990. 


WE HAVE a fine selection of young Angus 
bulls with that extra stretch and size, They 
are not over fitted but ready to go to work. 
Reasonably priced. We will welcome your visit 
to inspect sires and dams. Ideal Farms, 
Augusta, N.J. 201-383-5712. 


AYRSHIRES 


EMPIRE STATE AYRSHIRE SALE 
Sat., May 2nd. Cobleskill, N.Y.—82 HEAD 
At the Fair Grounds at 11:30 A.M. sharp. 
13 Cows, 43 Bred Heifers, 6 Yearlings, 20 
Heifer Calves. Selling: 34 daughters of ‘Betty’ 
—The Milkiest Bull in the World’ and 68 
ampules of ‘Betty’ semen. Top production, 
rich pedigrees, bred heifers. due from sale 
time until Dec. For Catalog Write: 

TOM WHITTAKER, Sale Mer. 
BRANDON, VT. 05733 


GRAND NATIONAL AYRSHIRE SALE 
Thursday, April 16, Lancaster, Pa., 7:30 P.M. 
At the Guernsey Sale Barn, 6 mi. E. of town, 
Rt. 30. 10 Cows, 31 Bred Heifers, 1 Sr. Yr., 
3 Heifer Calves and a Bull Calf out of a dam 
with 32,251 M. Dam of one Heifer Calf has 
20,436 M 4.1% 856 F at 2-3y. Dams of Bred 
Heifers avg.: 15,373 M 4.1% 623 F. 46 Foun- 
dation Ayrshires. For Catalog Write: 

TOM WHITTAKER, Sale Mer. 
BRANDON, VT. 05733 


BROWN SWISS 











WE-GOTTA FARM MILKING HERD DISPERSAL 


April 10th. 12 Noon at the James and Jerry 
Harkness Farm, Marcellus, N.Y. Location: 
on Bishop Hill Rd., just off Rt. 175. Featur- 
ing 35, COWS and BRED HEIFERS. One of 
N.Y.’s Finest Brown Swiss Herds. Premier 
Breeder and Exhibitor at the 1969 N.Y. State 
Fair. Selling 12 daus. of ‘Beautician’, includ- 
ing the winning Get-of-Sire at ‘69 East. 
States Expo. Herd avg.: 14,405 M 4.1% 597 F. 
Tested for interstate shipment. For catalog 
write: Jerry Harkness, Marcellus, N.Y. 13108. 


eemnanons namse errors ewer, 


N.Y. STATE BROWN SWISS SALE 


April 11th. at 12 Noon, Camillus, N.Y., at the 
Camillus Livestock Sale Barn, on Belle Isle 
Rd., 1 mi. No. of the intersections of Rts. 5 
and 173, at Fairmount, 2 mi. West of Syra- 
cuse. Phone at the barn (315) HU8-5851. 


40 SELECTED BROWN SWISS COWS—BRED 
HEIFERS — OPEN- HEIFERS and HEIFER 
CALVES. Richly bred cattle of Foundation 
Calibre! For catalog write: Maynard DeMay, 
R.D. 1, Palmyra, N.Y. 14522. 


At Both Sales 
Norm Magnussen, Pedigrees, Lake Mills, Wisc. 


Tom Whittaker, Auctioneer, Brandon, Vt. 
pe age ee aos Pad wn A 
BABY CHICKS 


ace een ea a Me NOE EE Ln Ue at as alata MeN ere 
MEADOW VIEW CHICKS—Shaver Leghorns, 
Harco Sex-links, Lawton Buffs, Cornish Cross 
meat birds. Also started pullets. Henry M. 
pe Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. Phone 518-692- 


a Serpe ter ee NS Se cid em Ce 
BABY CHICKS: $7.95 — 100 COD. Rocks, 
Reds, Crosses, Heavy Assorted. Also ducklings, 
goslings, turkeys. Free catalog. Surplus Chick 
Co., Milesburg (4), Pa. 16853. 


BABCOCK B — 300’S LEGHORNS, White — 
Barred Rocks, New Hampshires, Cornish 
Rocks, Ducklings. 35 breeds. Free Catalog. 
Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, Inc., Mt. Healthy, 
Ohio 45231. 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids that live, lay and pay. Also top notch 
White Leghorns and Buff Sex Links. Puliets 
as low as $27.00 per 100. Broadbreasted Cornish 
meatmaker cross—-$10.00 per 100. Free catalog. 
Noll Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17089. 

GUARANTEED HI-QUALITY BABY CHICKS. 
White Rocks, New Hampshires, as hatched, 
100-$12.75. Pullets 100-$21.50. Leghorn Pullets, 


100-$28.50. Calif-Gray Cockerels, 100-$3.00. 
eavy Specials, our choice $6.95 per 100. 
White Pekin Ducklings, 15-$5.35; 25-$7.75. 


All prices plus postage. Order today. Superior 
Chicks, Box 5, Bucyrus, Ohio 44820. 


TOP QUALITY — reasonably priced. Cash- 
man Leghorn pullets 35¢ each. Buff Sex-Link 
(ideal brown egg bird) pullets 32¢ each. 
Straight run 19¢ each. Cornish Cross 16¢ 
each straight run. Also started pullets. Write 
for free literature, Parks Poultry Farm, Cort- 
land, N.Y. 13045. 


ROCKS, REDS, CORNISH $4.85-100. Large 
Jumbo White Rocks $7.40. Other breeds $1.49 
to $4.59. Pullets $12.20. Before you buy, com- 
Dare our prices. Guaranteed savings. Cus- 
tomers choice of breeds shown in terrific big 
free catalog. Shipment from Hatchery your 
Section. Atlas Chick Company. Home Office 
Booey nouteat, Dept. HG, St. Louis, Missouri 


TEATS 


. 









You will like this modern, morc ef- 
feetive medication for Sore Teats, 
Tender Udders. More soothing, 
more softening, more penetrating 
to relieve soreness . . . reduce con- 
gestion. $1 at drug and farm 
stores, or write 


H.W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS 7, N.Y. 


Dr aks 
UDDER 


Cry a 
American Agriculturist, A pril, 1970 


BABY CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS: Heavy laying White Leg- . 


horns. Harco Reds. Buff Sex Links. Also extra 
heavy breeds, cockerels go 14 lbs. Circular, 
prices free. Strickler Farms, Newmanstown 3, 
Pa. 17078. 


SILVER HALLCROSS CHICKS. Sex-Links, 
Golden Buffs, Rhode Island and New Hamp- 
shire Reds, Barred Rocks, White Leghorns. 
For meat: Heavy White Cross, White Cornish 
and Red Cornish Crosses. Write for price list. 
Hall Brothers Hatchery, Ine., Cook Hill Road, 
Wallingford, Conn. 06492. 4 


CAPONS 


STARTED CAPONS — Surgically caponized, 
available at 4 and 6 weeks of age. White 
Rock Cross noted for rapid growth. Truck 
delivery over wide area. Write for delivered 
price. Sunnybrook Poultry Farms, Inc., Hud- 
son, N.Y. Phone 518-828-1611. 


STARTED SURGIGAL CAPONS. Free infor- 
mation and prices. Rhodes Started Capons, 
Alan Rhodes, Kingsley, Pa. 18826. 


CHAROLAIS 


REGISTERED PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 
bulls. Fertility guaranteed. L. W. Westervelt, 
Spencer, New York. Phone: 589-4907, 


CIRCLE B FARM Purebred Charolais April 
Monthly Rundown. The stirring of life comes 
with April and showers, There’ll soon be green 
grass, as well as the flowers. Most of the 
calves on your farm have arrived, hopefully 
with ease, and all have survived. Are they 
strong and healthy, and frolic ‘in fun, as 
Mama lies peaceful, asleep in the sun? No 
matter, the color, red, spotted or black, we 
hope they make dollars to pay you back. But 
should you discover their weights too small, 
then cross with Charolais for your calves next 
fall. For these are the kind that we offer for 
sale with daily gains up to and over, three 
pounds on the scale. 716-928-1118. Little 
Genesee, N.Y. 14754. 


KARL EHMER LINDEN FARM 
LaGrangeville, N.Y. 
Tele. 3£914-223-3346 
Largest Herd in the East. Home of Aiglion, 
Jr. $100,000. pure French Bull. See us for 
Quality Charolais. 


N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 


Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS 
Cazenovia, N.Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 


CHAROLAIS 


. . . the way to get more net dollar income 
from your beef cows. Bigger, faster-gaining, 


’ money-making Charolais-cross calves are the 


quickest, most profitable way to increase 
income from your present herd of beef cows. 


Write for a list of breeders in your area. 
Visit their herds, you’ll find it time well spent. 


~ Colonial Charolais Association’ 
916 Trenton Road, Box C 
Fairless Hills, Pa. 19030 
(215) 736-1311 


(Affiliated with American-International 
Charolais Assn., Houston, Texas) 


CHAROLAIS 


PUREBRED BULLS, domestic, French blood- 
lines. Vintagevalley Farms, Delhi, N.Y. 212- 
B03-3119, 


CHAROLAIS CATTLE, certified herd, French 
and domestic breeding stock, 14 through pure- 
bred cattle for sale at farm. Your inquiry 
invited. Karimor Farms, Joe F. Sherman, 
Owner, Route 28, Hawthorn, Pennsylvania 
16230. Phone 814-365-2221 or 365-3251. 


The Greatest and the Best 
EASTERN CHAROLAIS CLASSIC 


at the Farm Show Building, Harrisburg, 
Pa. Show at 9:30 AM (EDT)—Sale at 1:00 
PM (EDT) . 
MONDAY—APRIL 27 
50 LOTS 

(All Purebreds—All Top Quality) 

8 Bulls coal 42 Females 
The bulls include THREE FULL FRENCH 
BULLS. The best group of bulls we have 


ever offered. : 
IMMEDIATE DIVIDENDS for you with a 


number of ‘3-in-1’’ combinations and 
many cows and bred heifers close to 
calving. 
“THE BREEDERS SALE”’ 
Sponsored by the 

Colonial Charolais Association 
For catalogs write: 

BUZZ GAREY, Sale Manager 
Box H, 100 Walnut Lane, Morrisville, Pa. 19067 

(215) 295-6664 





DOGS 


SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppies. A.K.C. 
Champion pedigree. Astolat Kennels, Kunkle- 
town 3, Pa. Phone (717)* 629-0365. 
SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS. Small, sturdy! 
Herd dog and companion. D. McLaud, Berk- 
shire, N.Y. 

REGISTERED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES — 
Swiss Type. Famous bloodlines. Walter E. 
Yoder, Ri, Meyersdale, Pa. 15552. Phone 
634-7664. 

BORDER COLLIES. Puppies and older dogs 
from Imported Stock. Best farm dogs. Duns- 
more Farm, Swanton, Vt. 

AKC AIREDALE PUPPIES, large, standard; 
Wirehaired, Welsh Terriers. Miniature Sch- 
nauzers, Bassets, “Weimaraners. Tourtellotte, 
ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. Proven and bred 
females. Myrtle Angle, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Phone 717-421-7496. 

CERTIFIED BORDER COLLIES. Taking 
orders for Spring pups. Also a few started 
and imported dogs. Write for particulars. Also 
offering book (“The Farmer’s Dog’’) on Bor- 
der Collies and their training, $6.00 prepaid. 
Edgar Gould, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 01370. 
WEIMARANER PUPPIES. Weimaraner at 
stud. Chess Kennels, Fort Covington, New 
York 12937. Telephone 518-358-2039. 

AKC COLLIE PUPPIES. Prize winning studs. 
Welcome Kennels, Ashfield, Mass. Phone 628- 
3217. 

COLLIES: Beautiful AKC pups. Sable and 
Tri colors. -Brandwyne, Poplar, Alandale 
breeding. Fayre Collie Kennels, St. Albans, 
Vermont. Phone 802-524-3628. 


DUCKS 


CRESTED MALKIN “EASTER BONNET” 
ducklings. 8 postpaid ~ $9.95. 20 Mallards 
$10.95. Meadowbrook, Richfield, Pa. 17086. 





LIVESTOCK MART 


LIVESTOCK MART 





WE RAISE HEIFERS FOR DAIRYMEN 


Lewis County Heifers, Inc. will raise your dairy replacements 
for you, economically, safely, efficiently. 


- Animals are isolated for at least 2 weeks after arrival .. . 
vaccinated for IBR, virus diarrhea, brucellosis, shipping 


fever, leptospirosis. 


. Magnets installed, horns removed ; é 


- Keep your own labor and facilities for production of milk— 
the most profitable part of your enterprise. 


For full information, write to: 


LEWIS COUNTY HEIFERS, INC. 


RD 3 


Lowville, New York 13367 


or call collect: 


Harry Paddock, President 


RD 2 


Lowville, New York 13367 


Phone: (315) 376-2009 





GEESE 


FOR SALE White Emden day old goslings. 
Breeding and selecting for over 20 years. 
Ovid Fry, 410 Webster Road, Webster, New 
York 14580. 





GOATS & SHEEP 


READ DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL — Monthly 
magazine. How to profit, where to buy. Send 
$3.00 for one year. Box 836, Columbia D-36, 
Mo. 65201. 

WANTED KIDS AND LAMBS—150 in May 
for Zoo. Will pick up any number. Stanley 


Novak, Bartlett Rd., Middle Island, N.Y. 
11958. Phone 516-924-5209. 
HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS. Top 
modern Bloodlines. Sires: Pawnee Beau Per- 
fect MVF Winston Mixer 15. Bulls ready for 
service. Open and bred heifers. T.B. and 
Bangs accredited herd. Ernest F. Tark, Battle- 
ground Farms, R.F.D. 1, Hightstown, N.J. 
08520. Phones: 609-448-4920; 609-935-4210. 


REGISTERED HEREFORD SALE—6 Bulls— 
40 Females. New England Hereford Assn. 
annual Spring Sale, Saturday May 2, 1970, 
Guilford Fairgrounds, Guilford, Vermont. 
Show 10:00 AM and Sale 1:00 PM. For infor- 
mation, Charles Turner, Turner Homstead, 
Dover, Vermont. 

POLLED HEREFORDS — Registered yearling 
bulls, Lamplighter breeding. Harry Frost, 
Glover Rd., Clyde, New York 14483. Phone 
815-923-4115. 





REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
HORNED AND POLLED 
FOR SALE: Bulls, Heifers and Steers sired by 
our Polled Lamplighter Sire, DDR Beau 
Lamplighter 26 and our horned sires 
Dominion Battle 25, Silver Dermot and Real 
Colorado Domino. 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 


Tel: Days (617) 966-1315—Nights (617) 473-4291 





HOLSTEINS 


YOUNG STOCKER or feeder bulls and steers. 
J. M. Gaiser, Rt. #1, Stillwater, Pa. 17878. 


COWS HEIFERS COWS HEIFERS COWS 


ATTENTION FARMERS! 


We have now on hand 300 head of high 
Grade and Registered Holsteins. New Ship- 
ments arriving daily. 
Fresh or close-up. 
Price to suit any farmer. 


CASH OR CREDIT TERMS! 


30 years experience, Lic. and Bonded in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


Join our ever-growing list of satisfied 
customers, 


Call collect or write to: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 
TEL: 914-343-6875 
OUR FIELD MAN WILL VISIT YOU AT ONCE 





HORSES 


THE PONY EXPRESS—Monthly Magazine. 
Tells how to raise, ride, and show ponies for 
pleasure or profit. Free Pony offer. Subscrip- 
tion $5.00 year. Sample $1.00. The Pony Ex- 
press, 1170 Broadway, New York, New York 
10001. 


BELGIAN HORSE, four years old, $600. 
Robert G. Walker, 62 Goodman Hill Rd., Sud- 
bury, Mass. 01776. 


1969 REGISTERED QUARTER HORSE Colts, 
$250; fillies, $350. Half-Arabian fillies, $200. 
Térms. 1970 foals in May. MeNeil Horse 
Ranch, Skaneateles, New York 13152. 


KEEP JUNE 3rd open for Ontario’s largest 
heavy horse sale of Percherons, Belgians and 
Clydesdales, also Saddle horses and Ponies, 
at Owen Sound Fairgrounds (165 miles north 
of Buffalo). For information and catalogues, 
write to — C. O. Sutcliffe, Secretary, Grey- 
Bruce Horse Breeders, Desboro, Ontario, 
Canada. 





LIVESTOCK MART 





New York Beef 
Cattlemen’s Assoc. 


SPRING SALES 


“Cattle In Their Working Clothes” 
-Feeders, Bulls, Cows, Bred & Open Heifers- 
Saturday, May 2 (1:00 P.M.)—Pike, N.Y. 
Fairgrounds (Feeder Cattle only) 
Saturday, May 9 (1:00 P.M.)—Chatham, N.Y. 
Chatham Area Auction 


(Breeding cattle, feeder cattle and yearlings) 


For Information Contact: 


Chas. Hebblethwaite, Court House, 
Belmont, N.Y.—(Pike Sale) 


Wm. Phelps Ill, Shushan, N.Y. 
(Chatham Sale) 


KILLER! 


Dr. Naylor's Louse & Grub Powder 
is a concentrated Rotenone insecti- 
cide es Sulphur — kills lice ~ 
animals and poultry...kills gru 

in backs of enue Sore for use on 
dairy animals. 14 oz. sifter-top 
can — only $1.00 at farm stores or 
mailed postpaid. H. W. Naylor Co., 
Dept. A-47, Morris, N.Y. 13808. 
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POULTRY 


MANY BREEDS of goslings, ducklings, Gui- 
neas, chicks and turkeys. Hoffman Hatchery, 
Gratz, Pa. 17030. 

WHITE OR PEARL GUINEA Hens $15.00 
trio. Lone Maple Farms, Randall, New York 
12142. 





PEACOCKS 


BLUE, BLACK-SHOULDERED and_ white 
peafowl 1 year $30., 2 year $45., 3 year $60 
per pair. Also ornamental pheasants and 
ducks. Ronnie Laviana, 1684, Chamberlain 
Highway, Kensington, Conn. 06037. 


PULLETS 


STARTED PULLETS — 4,000 J.J. Warren 
Sex-Sal Link Pullets. Twenty weeks old May 
18. Looking for Pullet order to start in June. 
John Harcovitz, Paper Mill Road, Westfield, 
Mass. 01085. Phone 413-568-2571. 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE SHEEP. 20 
Ewes, 3 Yearling Rams. Frank Nowiski, Una- 
dilla, New York 13849, Phone 607-369-2962. 
FOR SALE 150 registered Ewes, Oxford, 
Shropshire, Hampshire, Suffolk. Some lambs 
at side. Donald Parker, Edmeston, New York. 








SHEEP 


SUFFOLK LEAD WITH thrifty, 
lambs. Tops in rate of gain, marketable meat. 
National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 324 
RN, Columbia, Mo. 65201. 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Departmént EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 

REGISTERED SCOTCH SHORTHORN open 
heifers. Aberfeldy bloodlines. Kingston Farm, 
Canaseraga, N.Y. 14822. 

STONEHEGE FARM, home of Central New 
York’s largest polled Shorthorn herd, offers 
for sale: Breeding stock, male and female. 
Founded 1967 with animals purchased from 
the greatest herds in the United States and 
Canada (including Reserve and All Ameri- 
cans). Farm is located on Rt. 69, Mexico 
Road, 2 miles west of Camden. Mr. & Mrs. 
O. S. Leonardson, P.O. Box 102, Camden, 


New York 13816. Telephone 315-245-1663, 


PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 





May Issue . 


......Closes April 1 





AGENTS WANTED 


SELL LIFETIME, metal, Social Security 
plates. Big profits! Sample and sales kit free. 
Russell, Box 286-APA, Pulaski, Tennessee 
38478. 





ANTIQUE MARKET 


EARLY BIRD ANTIQUE MARKET Saturday, 
May 2, 1970, Morrisville, New York. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox. Phone 716-494-1880. 


AUCTION SCHOOL 


FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. Resident & home study. Veteran ap- 
proved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. GI approved. 


Free catalog. 424-38 Nichols Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 64112. 














BOOKS 
FREE, The Gospels, Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John. Elder Amos, Opa-Locka, Florida 
33054. 
BUILDINGS 


ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under “Farm Buildings’. We ship buildings 
anywhere. 


BUILDINGS — 200 sizes. 40x60 - $1700, 
54x60 - $1935, 64x96 - $3372. (Catalog 25¢). 
Strat-O-Span, Gettysburg, Pa. 17325. 
ALUMINUM FOR FARM roofing, barn sid- 
ing, barn ceilings at lowest prices. Please 
state quantity needed. Write Bestway Enter- 
prises, Inc., Cortland, New York 13045 or 
call Clarence Ochs, 607-756-7871. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


mac 8) 3 


LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
BR-40 . Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 








BULBS 


SPRING SPECIAL: ‘Good Luck’ Four Leaf 
Clover bulbs. Grow beautiful plants, or bor- 
ders of huge four leaf clovers. 10 bulbs $1.00, 
or 60 bulbs for twenty foot border $3.00. Lee 
R. Nemeti, Box 194, Minoa, New York 13116. 


DAHLIAS, LARGE VARIETIES mixed, 
labeled, 10 for $4.00. Gladiolus, giant flowered, 
mixed, 20 for $2.00, prepaid. Peter Lasco, 
Forest City, Pa. 18421. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE: General Store, Nineveh, New 
York. Must sell—ill health. Good business. 
Building excellent for other type business. 
Write Box 46, Nineveh, New York 13813. 
SMALL RETAIL MILK BUSINESS, with 
bottling plant. New York Capitol District. 
Reasonable. Box 3869-VB, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 


THRIVING FARM MACHINE BUSINESS for 
sale. In one of the best farming sections in 
New York State. Owner wishes to retire. Very 





liberal terms to right party. Box 369-VG, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 
CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: New and used mills, all sizes, 
especially designed for Roadside Markets and 
Commercial use, Repair parts for all makes 
and all cider making supplies. Write for our 
eatalog. Orchard Equipment and Supply Com- 
pany, Box 146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 
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DEALERS WANTED 


FARMER DEALERS WANTED — Excellent 
discounts. Complete line of farmstead equip- 
ment including Barn Cleaners, Replacement 
chain for most type cleaners, Silo Unloaders, 
Bunk Feeders, Stalls, Water Bowls. Write 
Agromatic, P.O. Box 891, Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin 54935, 


IN YOUR AREA sell fully Automatic Calf 
Weaners and Special Formulas. Repeat busi- 
ness. § & S Distributors, Box 68, Shickshinny, 
Pa. 18655. 


IMMEDIATELY — FULL — PART TIME. 
Man or woman to supply consumers with 
every-day Rawleigh Farm and Home Necessi- 
ties. Can earn $50 weekly* part time — $100 
and up full time. No cash needed. Write 
Rawleigh’s, Dept. AA, Box 1349, Albany, 
N.Y. -12201. Include phone number. 


EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


GROW FISHWORMS. Outstanding New Breed 
produces great profits! Free literature. Fain’s 
Hatchery-14, Edison, Ga. 31746. 


FARM BUILDINGS 


BUILDINGS FOR ALL PURPOSES. Farms, 
camps, commercial. We have been giving 
building buyers more value for their money, 
than anyone else for over 20 years. May we 
please give you a quote on your needs. Dealer 
openings in some areas. Nold Farm Supply, 
Inc., Rome, N. Y. 18440. 


COLORED STEEL FARM BUILDINGS! In- 
vestigate Ceco Packet buildings. Cost no more 
than pole buildings. For machine sheds, cattle 
barns, poultry buildings, utility structures. 
Complete package. Goes up fast. Clearspan 
steel frames. Covered with famous galvanized 


Cecoroll in colors (or plain galvanized). Certi- . 


fied by written warranty. Manufactured by The 
Ceco Corporation, 2500 Roosevelt Rd., Broad- 
view, Ill. 60153. (Ph. 312-626-6622). Distributed 
in New York by: Cayuta Bldg. Components, 
Div. of Cotton-Hanlon, Inc., Odessa, New 
York 14869 (Ph. 607-594-3311). 


Low cost, multi-purpose 
ATLANTIC STEEL BUILD- 






ATLANTIC 
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m 
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i oT INGS — commercial, agri- 
BUILDING cultural or utility applica- 
tions. Easily assembled by 


anyone with simple tools. Buy direct from 
manufacturer and save. Dealer territories 
available. 

We deliver with ATLANTIC trucks direct to 
your building site. 

Call or write us anytime for booklets. 

ATLANTIC STEEL & WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 
Avon, New York 14414 Phone: 716-926-2562 


FARMS FOR RENT 


DAIRY FARM — 3800 acres — 250 tillable 
level land. Finger Lakes area. For full details, 
Box 369-UR, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates, P. M. Browning, Realtor, John H. Hitt, 
Associate: Culpeper, Virginia. 
FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — all types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker. Dundee, New York 14837. 
FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 





FINGER LAKES REGION, 20 acres high 
yielding vineyard, good water supply, main 
highway. James Larsen, Penn Yan, N.Y. 


Phone 315/536-3552. 


FREE CATALOG. You’ll find our catalog a 


pleasing change from the usual. Mimeograph- 
ed for easy reading, its several hundred 
descriptions are crisp, clear, concise, and 
includes details seldom found in catalogs. The 
wide variety of New England and New York 
listings includes almost anything you’re likely 
to want. A few words about price, location, 
special needs, may prove helpful. Four Effs, 
Box 264AA, Manchester, N.H. 03105. 


FINGER LAKES REGION. CHOICE FARMS — 
ALL KINDS. TRY US FIRST. STATE REQUIRE- 


MENTS. WRITE-CALL LEG STACK REAL 
ESTATE, SKANEATELES, N.Y. 315-685-3491. 
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RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details, White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 43050. é 

RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 Breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, markets, 
marketing, ete. 25 cents. American Rabbit As- 
sociation, 28 ARBA Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
15217. 

WANTED: RABBITS, WHITE, 4 to 7 Ibs. 
Peter Flinn, 160 Ontario St., Albany, New 
York 12206. 





SWINE 


YORKSHIRES—BOARS AND GILTS of all 
ages. The herd with the big winners, 1968 cham- 
pions New York State Fair: Champion barrow 
over all breeds; both Champion and Reserve 
Carcass winners over all breeds National Cham- 
pion bloodlines. Test station records. Meat certi- 
fied. Brucellosis Free Herd. Par-Kay Farm, 
Beavertown, Pa. 17818. Phone 717-658-6702. 
Reno H. Thomas in charge of sales. Phone 717- 
658-6719. 

HAMPSHIRE SERVICE AGE BOARS, open 
gilts. Malcolm McColl, LeRoy, New York. 


extra, 
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SWINE 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717. 
ees eee 
REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE and Registered 
Yorkshire boars, bred and open gilts, wean. 
ling pigs. Ralph Bliek, Williamson, New York, 
Phone 315-589-8617, 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 
DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


ANCHOR SERUM Animal Health Products 
by mail. Fast service on mail or phone orders, 
We stock the full Anchor line that is national- 
ly known and advertised. All-orders shipped 
postpaid. Send for your free catalogs today, 
Try Anchor’s new Somato-Staph Mastitis Vac- 
cine now. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, your 
area Anchor Serum Co. Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone 
215-252-1333. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 


includes address. Send check or money 


order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 





FARMS FOR SALE 


DAIRY FARM, 200 acres, 65 milkers, 70 
young stock, 7 room house, 2 barns, milk 
tank, 2 silos, 8 tractors, all machinery. Gross 
$50,000 per year, price $88,000. Vermann, 
Coxsackie, New York. (518) 731-6522. 


FOR SALE — 200 acre equipped dairy farm 
in Lewis County, New York. 60 head Hol- 
steins, sugar bush, good buildings with bulk 
tank and dumping station, spring water, state 
road. 1 mile from Lowville, New York. EIll- 
wood Stoddard, R.D. #2, Lowville, New York 
13367. 


90 FREE STALL BARN, housing for 4 fami- 
lies, double 7 milking parlor, 250 acres, 150 
head cattle, complete line nee eee including 
4 tractors, 1 year old New Holland self-pro- 
pelled combine. Bare or equipped. Pictures 
and inventory available on request. Cliff Hay, 
Cobleskill, New York 12043. Phone 518-234- 
7165. 


NEAR PLATTSBURG, N.Y. — 265-A farm, 
200-A tillable, very good corn and hay land, 
very good barn with 57 cow stanchions, ties 
for 50 heifers, 4 pens. A good line of equip- 
ment including 8 tractors, bulk tank, milk 
transfer system. Three silos, Patz silo un- 
loader and a Patz barn cleaner. Very good 
insulated 6-room house, 2-family tenant house 
(fair). Abundant well water. Farm and equip- 
ment $60,000. 88 Reg. Ayrshires $25,000. Sale 
urgent. Call owner, Walter Hair, Chazy, N.Y. 
(518) 846-7420 for appointment. 


See eek SL ee ROL OE yas ila 
DAIRY FARM. A level, productive 400 acre 
farm between Norwich and Utica, New York. 
Has an excellent barn with 91 stanchions and 
heifer barn with eighteen stanchions. Property 
has a very modern 9 room house, Farm has 2 
new machinery shed, two 18x50 silos, new 
milk house, drilled well and two creeks. Stay- 
ing with the farm is a barn cleaner and silo 
unloader. Present owner keeps 130 head of 


stock. Price just reduced to $69,000. Very. 


liberal financing available through the present 
owner. Contact: Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., 
Middletown, New York. Tel: 914-343-1108. 


a rE ts ene POA CARR a EOE Re U avyiy) 
DAIRY FARM. A very level, extremely pro- 
ductive 211 acre alfalfa farm near Route 20 
and the city of Utica, N.Y. Has a modern 
barn with stanchions for 62 cows, second 
barn with 30 stanchions, Property has a good 
8 room house and an 8 room tenant house. 
Farm has three silos, drilled well, 2 ponds 
and new tool shed. Staying with the farm is 
a 625 gallon bulk tank, barn cleaner, silo 
unloader, mow elevator system and milk trans- 
fer system. Present owner kept 100 head of 
stock and always had hay to sell. Priced at 
$63,000. Very liberal financing available 
through the present owner. Contact: Bar- 
mann’s Realty Sales, Inc., Middletown, New 
York. Tel: 914-343-1108. 


a ak EIN 
ALFALFA DAIRY FARM 265 acres. State 
road close to Auburn, New York. 3 houses, 
70 stanchions, 3 silos with unloaders, cleaner, 
pipeline milker, tank. Buildings excellent con- 
dition. Last year grossed $60,000. A money 
maker. Cavataio Realtor, Auburn, New York. 
Phone 252-0178. 


re arc epee ate BY Sree gta RANE VOT! SET SOE 
9 ACRES, APPROXIMATELY 297 ft. front- 
age with attractive 4 bedroom house, 2 room 
tenant house, barn, sash hothouse, irrigation, 
rich soil good for nursery or truck farming. 
Asking price $35,000. N.P. Van Steyn Real 
Estate Agency, 110 N. 6th St., Vineland, N.J. 
Telephone 609-692-3640. 


i eae AEA dit OSL aed Eea a Fase PO 
100 ACRE FARM. Hay pasture for-60 cows. 
3 bedroom house, city water. Barn with 
cleaner, 200 gallon bulk tank. Arthur Rioux, 
Chadbourne Rd., Lewiston, Me. 04240. 


a | nL anne REM 9) ae EL 
NEW! FREE CATALOG! Giant Summer edi- 
tion! Over 4,000 properties described, pictured 
—Land, Farms, Homes, Businesses—Recrea- 
tion, Retirement. Selected best thruout the 
U.S.! 70 years’ service, 518 offices, 40 states 
Coast to Coast. Mailed free from the World's 
Largest! Strout Realty, 60-R E. 42nd Sta, 
New York, New York 10017. 


FARM FOR SALE bare or equipped — con- 
sisting of 360A more or less. 60 head Holstein 
cattle. Drop cleaner, bulk. tank. Better than 
average line machinery. Terms. Harold Strait, 
Greenwood, N.Y. 14839. Phone 792-4421. 


FOR SALE potato and vegetable farm in 
Richfield Springs, New York fronting on 
Route 20. 250 rich acres, 150 acres tillable. 
Excellent buildings include modern home, 
potato storage, labor camp and road _ side 
stand. Water for irrigating. Joseph C. Rut- 
kowski, Richfield Springs, New York 13439. 
Phone (815) 858-1609. ‘ 





369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 





FARMS FOR SALE 


300 ACRE FARM. Atocked, machinery, 10 
room house. Charles Cota, Box 204, Burnham, 
Maine 04922. 


ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY New York. 118 
acres alfalfa land, 40 cow barn, bulk tank, 
machinery storage, good line equipment, 20 
registered cows. Very nice 4 bedroom house. 
Close to village, 8 miles from city. Owner 
retiring, carry mortgage, 40% down. $36,500 
full price. Call 315-457-8380. Write Chas. J. 
Graham Real Estate, 114 N: Woodland Dr., 
Liverpool, N.Y. 13088. 


GUARANTEE $20,000 YEAR from _ hatchery 
who furnish feed and layers for eggs. Modern 
dwelling, poultry buildings, automatic feed, 
water, egg conveyor. 2400 tree orchards, apple, 
peach. 157 acres. $98,000. Sell poultry section 
77 acres separate. Robert Collester, 549 State 
St., Springfield, Mass. 01109. 


203 ACRES, HALF TILLABLE. Good barn, 
house on new road. Frank Kasprowicz, Jr., 
R.D. #1, Richfield Springs, New York 13439. 
Phone (315) 858-1048. 


200A DAIRY — 2 silos, tank, cleaner, near 
Auburn, $32,500. 380A dairy, 75 stalls, 2 silos, 
unloader, tank, cleaner, extra good house $42,- 
500. 180A Cayuga County show place, 2. silos, 
unloader, tank, cleaner, 2 excellent houses, 
1-5 bedroom. Owner financed, 6%, with 
$20,000 down. 200A with cleaner, tank, 4 bed- 
room house with new kitchen, new baseboard 
hot water, 40 ex. good cows, feed and equip- 
ment $70,000. 200A, new 62 tie barn, cleaner, 
2 silos, only $69,500. 480A, 120 cow barn, 
cleaner, tank, transfer, 3 silos w/unloaders, 
2 good houses—bare or equipped. $7,000 milk 
checks. 460A, 120 free stalls, parlor, tank, 
silage year around, 2 houses, $125,000. 
Samples of listings. Best of schools, Low 
taxes. Many farms owner financed @ 6% 
with down payments only $10,000. Write giv- 
ing phone number. Mal-Tut Real Estate, Box 
265, 10 William St., Auburn, New York 13021. 


FARM OF 122 acres on hard road, school bus 
route, barn cleaner, silo unloader, bulk tank. 
Large heated garage to make repairs on 
trucks or machinery. Good alfalfa land. Eight 
room Colonial house with bath. Also 100 
acre alfalfa farm with or without house can 
be had with above farm. J. W: Christman, 
RD2, Fort Plain, New York 13839. Phone 
518-994-1144, 


FARMS WANTED 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots, New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 18790. 


WE HAVE MANY buyers for good dairy 
farms, bare or stocked. New York farm list- 
ings requested within 250 miles of New York 
City. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R.D.#4, 
Middletown, New York 10940. 


WOODED LAND with lake, pond or stream 
wanted. Should have long frontage on road. 
Will consider land with open areas. Only 
interested in reasonable asking price. Leslie 
C. Roe, 12 New Market Street, Poughkeepsie, 
New York 12601. Telephone: 914-454-3660. 


DO YOU HAVE 50 acres or more, suitable for 
a summer children’s camp? Should be on the 
water with open as well as. wooded land. 
Answer immediately. Leslie C. Roe, 12 New 
Market Street, Poughkeepsie, New York 12601. 
Telephone: 914-454-3660. 


FERTILIZER 
pee OI posal ae lege ee ie never amp SE 
For Better Health and Less Pollution 
Obey Nature’s Laws ) 
Practice Organic Farming and Gardening 
We Have the Materials 
Free List noe New England Only 
WILLARD RUTHERFORD 
Oakham, Mass. 01068 Tel. 617-882-5279 


OO ane a ene nN 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 


PROTECT YOUR BERRY CROPS, Vegetables 
from birds, animals, Cheese cloth 100 yards 
by 52/, convenient 10 yard lengths $7.95 pre- 
paid. 50 percent less mill price. Joseph Hein, 
120 Eton Road, Thornwood, New York 10594. 


IRRIGATION 


FOR SALE: Complete irrigation system; 2D- 
proximately 2620 ft. six inch aluminum 
Tico pipe, 15 valving stations, 2 giant sprink- 
lers, Marlo pump. Reasonable. L. F. Brink & 
Son, RD #1, Barton, New York. Phone 607- 
687-4493. 
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HAY & STRAW 


Dae eee eee 
QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #402, Bloomfield, N. J. Tel. 
(201) 748-1020. 

HORSE HAY WANTED, delivered to us. 
Also need large truck, straight job only. 


your truck, Fred C. Messling, Jutland, New 
Jersey 08809. Phone evenings 201-735-5287. 
Jes 


HELP WANTED 


house men and farm tractor operators. Ex- 
perienced. Good salaries, steady employment, 
vacations, bonus system. Housing available. 
Baier Lustgarten Farms & Nurseries, Rt. 25, 
Middle Island, Long Island, New York 11953. 
Phone 516-924-3444, 


PRONG 122 Vey Se oes eee ee 
MAINTENANCE MAN for small hospital on 
jarge grounds. Steady work for all around 
indoor and outdoor man who is sober and 
reliable. Starting salary $2.75 per hr.; 40 hour 
week, Live on or off grounds. Write or eall 
Medical Director, High Point Hospital, Port 
Chester, New York. 914-WE-9-4420. 


INTERESTED IN CHILDREN. .One year 
Child Care Technician Training Program be- 
ginning in September. Stipend paid during 
training. For information contact Mrs. Susan 
Kormanik R.N., Program Director, Vesper 
Hill Nursery School, Great Barrington, Mass. 
01230. 

WANTED: HOUSEKEEPER for retired 
couple. Live in gracious country home. Private 
room with bath and separate sitting room 
with television. Good salary, excellent home 
for right person. Write Box 319, Millbrook, 
New York 12545 or call 914-373-9005. 


IN Ws OI Rea Le ee gee eee 
GARDENER HANDYMAN, middle-aged, mar- 
ried. 4 room cottage. Give full information, 
age, experience, wages, references. Mrs. 
Palmer, Amenia, Dutchess County, New York 
12501. 
ROUT oe ears nase aise see ie EN ots Bs ge 
WANTED: HOUSEKEEPER-HELPER to live 
in gracious Westchester home of three adults— 
no children, Duties cooking, some serving and 
light housework. Own room and bath, TV, 
ete. Good salary. Excellent home for right 
party. Write Box 652, Ardsley-on-Hudson, New 
York 10503. 


LOT AMO UDR methine! PRCT eee eg 
HERDSMAN FOR 90 cow warm free stall 
milking parlor outfit. Show; classify, Regis- 
tered Holsteins. Cattle bonus plan for right 
man, Jim Egan, North Bangor, New York 
12966. Phone 518-483-3658. 


MAN OR WOMAN on Social Security looking 
for good home in exchange for light work. 
Must like animals. Area code 508-737-3485. 


GARDENER CARETAKER, married, ex- 
perienced flowers, small greenhouse, shrubs, 
general maintenance. Permanent. For small 
Jersey shore estate. Own fully equipped new 
4 room cottage. Wife available part-time main 
house. Write full details and references for 
interview. 263 Park Ave., Oakhurst, New 
Jersey. Q 


IS THERE A COUPLE retired or not with 
one child or not who find the high costs of 
living and rising inflation impossible to main- 
tain their home would like to be on a Mary- 
land farm all expenses paid in a comfortable 
house, Of course there is work to be done, 
like in your home but for a reasonable salary 
from understanding, kindly people. If inter- 
ested and you have good references write for 
more information Box 9495, Charleston, South 
Carolina 29410. 


HONEY 


DELICIOUS CREAMED FALL FLOWER 

HONEY, 5 Ibs. $2.85, 2-5 Ib. $4.95, Postpaid 

3rd zone. Shipping season Oct. 15 thru April 

eae Miller Apiaries, RD2, Endicott, N.Y. 
760. 


EXTRACTED HONEY — Clover, Buckwheat 
or Fallflower, 5 lb. container $2.60; 3—$6.50; 
6—$11.50. 60. Ibs. Buckwheat or Fallfiower 
$16.50. All prepaid 3rd zone. We use stainless 
steel extractors and tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box 
A, Gasport, New York 14067. 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” — Everyone 
who likes horses:-or ponies should have this 
book; Free. Write Beery School, 1644 Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio 45359. : 


MAPLE SYRUP 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP. Fancy 
and Grade A. $7.00 a gallon—$4.00 half-gallon 
plus postage and insurance $1.50 gallon, $1.20 
half-gallon 8rd zone. Romaine Potwin, So. 
Royalton, Vt. 


VERMONT SYRUP. Natures sweet with the 
maple flavor. Grade A or better. Produced in 
our sugar bush. Gallons $7.80, %4 gallons 
$4.75, prepaid to and including 3rd zone. 
Oe F, Wright, Enosburg Falls, Vermont 
0400, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
(7-RD, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, correct- 
ing the fault which caused the system to finally 
fail. No pumping necessary. Users report years 
of satisfactory results. Free descriptive litera- 
ture and prices. Electric Sewer Cleaning Co., 
Allston, Mass. 02134, 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, re-usable replacements. 
Free literature. Write Samecor, 836-Q West 
19th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


PARTS FOR STOVES—furnaces, coal, oil, 


Albany. New York. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
Ne Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
ee 


aU Maced SHEE te ans hetanent Soda PRUs tact tert ote 
LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Ine., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 
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Arrange to bring hay and we will’ look over . 


cS A Eee 
NURSERY FOREMAN WANTED; also green- 


* balers. 


gas, electric. Empire Stove Co., 793 Broadway, - 


A - ot lire Mz 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK/Pric- 
ing Guide. New 1970 Edition! Lists over 2500 
new, old bottles, 18 categories including fabu- 
lous Jim Beam and Avon series. Identification 
easy. Illustrated. Tells where to buy, sell. 
Guaranteed. $3.95 postpaid. Cleveland, Box 
888-BP, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 


WINEMAKERS YEAST, RECIPES & Cata- 


log 25¢. Kraus, Box 451-AA, Nevada, Mis- 
souri 64772. 

“THE HOMESTEADER’’—Bimonthly. Simple 
living, handecrafts $1.00. Oxford, New York 
13835. 


40 STAINLESS STEEL razor blades guaran- 
teed 4 or more shaves per blade or your 
money refunded. Send $2.00 to: Pierpont 


-Mart, 27 Pierpont Street, New Haven, Con- 


necticut 06513. Send for free trial blade. 


ARTHRITIS VICTIMS, Dr. Daniels Liniment 
has been used for 92 years. Trial bottle $1.00 
prepaid. Dr. Daniels AAg., Webster, Massa- 
echusetts 01570. 

QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $2.95, 12— 
$5.50. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 

SEPTIC TANK PROBLEMS? Don’t waste 
time, money pumping, 





digging. Use safe, 
fast-acting Quick-J. Enzyme Organic Digest- 
er. Liquifies grease, paper, hair, all -waste. 
Neutralizes odor. Cleans leach bed. Opens 
drains, too. Six 2 ounce flush-down packets, 
$2.95 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


money back. Modway, Box 34GD, Brookfield, ° 


Ohio 44403. . 

REFRIGERATOR, FREEZER GASKETS. Hi 
Speed Range Units. Oven Units-Coils. Water 
Heater Elements. Electric Dryer Coils. All 





makes, models. Send make, model for price 
quote. Modway, Box 384GC, Brookfield, Ohio 
44403, 


LEG SORE SUFFERERS — Send for Free 
Book on proven Viscose for relief of pain and 
aches of leg ulcers, swelling, itch, rash due 
to deep vein congestion. Works as you’ walk. 
Viscose Co., 100 West Chicago Avenue, Dept. 
J.A., Chicago 10, Illinois. 


LIVE TADPOLES — grow to giant frogs. 
Special breed. Check or money order. Also 
wholesale $3.00 one pair postpaid. Tocks Island 
Bait Supply, RD 2, Box 118, Newton, New 
Jersey 07860. * 


HOTROD CHOREBOY, sso handy, cheap 
operating, inexpensive truck from old car. 
Instructions dollar. Tractorman, Box 1597-R, 
Zephyrhills, Fla. 33599. 


FREE TO GOLDEN AGERS (I’m one), in- 
formation on ancient exercises, foods. Pay 
only if benefited. Lehman, 1125 Evergreen, 
Bronx, N.Y. 10472. 


“MAKE YOUR WILL’’—don’t delay!! 4 will 
forms plus. attorney’s information book— 
$1.00. Legal Enterprises, Box 477A, Joplin, 
Missouri 64801. 


MUSIC 


FREE CIRCULAR — COUNTRY RECORDS 
and tape cartridges — fiddle tunes — waltzes 
— blue grass. Uncle Jim O’Neal, Box A-AA, 
Areadia, Calif. 91006. 


PLAY PIANO — GUITAR — ACCORDION. 
Teach yourself! Government-approved _les- 
sons. Free circular. Institute, Box 282-A, 
Beachwood, New Jersey 08722. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


“USED CONVEYOR. BELTING’ Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6088-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 


BARN CLEANERS,—silo unloaders, engineer- 
ed by Patz. New different bunk feeders, ma- 
nure stackers, replacement chains for all 
makes cleaners. Nold Farm Supply, Ince., 
Rome, N. Y. 13440. 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT — Mid-equipment — 
truck bodies — hoists and snow plows. Grove 
roll back machinery beds. Dealerships avail- 
able. Send inquiries to F. P. Riester, Distribu- 
tor, Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 
Phone area code (315) 253-5732. 


TRACTORS—FORD 5000 Diesels $2450.00 and 
up. Ford with new 4 wheel drive and front 
loader $2950.00. Many tractors and equipment 
from the Ford Test Farms, backhoes—fork 
lifts—loaders for farm and industrial use. 
Horner Tractor Sales, Geneva, Ohio 44041—39 
years one location—777 So. Broadway. Parts 
and service on U.S. and English built Ford 
tractors. 

TRACTOR PARTS — savings to 75% on new- 
used-rebuilt parts for 250 makes and models! 
Wheel, crawler tractors. Tremendous cata- 
log! Send 25¢. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., 
Fargo, North Dakota 58102. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY3, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 

— 2 


NEW FARMEC 16 foot silo unloader 

new vibra feeders. 2 stainless steel milk tanks, 
ideal for sap—-make offer. Baler Boy Twine 
$4.95—40 lbs. Don Howard, Canandaigua, New 
York 14424, 


30 ACRES FARM & INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 25 Farmalls—560, 460, 350, 300, C, 
A, M, H,- Cubs; two TD-6 crawlers. Cat D-2, 
D-4, D-6. Oliver OC15’s, OC-12’s, OC-9. New 
Oliver OC-4-68 never used. New Oliver OC-9 
Diesel dozer, new OC-46 loader crawler. Used 
AC-H-3 & H-4 loaders and dozers. Used ski 
slope Oliver OC-4-68 diesel W/30” pads and 3 
point hitch. IHC 550-1000 RPM chopper with 
both heads. New and used New Holland 717 
bargains. 25 windrowers $500 and up. Five 
used haybines. 50 new and reconditioned hay 
25 new and used self propelled com- 
bines—no reasonable offer refused. Don 
Howard, Canandaigua, New York 14424, 


TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT PARTS at great 
savings. Largest assortment. Free 1970 Cata- 
log. New and used parts, other items, Central 
Tractor Parts Company, 1515 East Euclid, 
Des Moines, Iowa 50818. Branch stores at 
Batavia, Jamestown, Canandaigua, and Syra- 
euse, New York. 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & Arches for barns 
and sheds. Douglas Fir bonded with completely 
waterproof glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters — extra low prices. Box S-40, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 











‘Teammates — 


for low-cost, 





high capacity 
continuous 
grain drying. 


Roto-Flo*, Clayton & Lambert's 
patented new mechanism, speeds 
drying time, dries grain evenly — 
up to 2,000 bushels an hour (in a 
36’ diameter bin at 5% moisture 
removal). By adding a Clayton & 
Lambert Holding Bin, as shown, 
you build-in wet holding capacity of 
3,400 bushels (for 25’ diameter) — 
and gravity flow reduces 
slowdowns or interruptions in 
Roto-Flo’s amazing continuous 
grain drying process. 

Both are low-cost, easily-installed 
ways to more profitable drying. 
Chances are your present bin 

may possibly be converted to take 
advantage of both the Roto-Flo and 
a high-capacity overhead holding 
bin. Write today for full information 
contained in.illustrated literature. 


* 
Patent No. 3449840 


In the New England area, write to: 
FRANK GAVALETZ, 1588 New 


Scotland Road 
Slingerlands, New York 12159 





= 
Clayton & Lambert Manufacturing Co. 
Buckner, Kentucky 40010 


Please send brochures on the following: 
L) Roto-Flo 

(J Drying Systems 

C] 

0 





Drying Bins 
Storage Bins 


Name 





postal address 
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How to buy a rubber 


Extra thick band of rubber. 
No tearing. No rolling edges. 


Completely covers shoe tops. 
Stretchable top fits snug 
and needs no buckles. 


Reinforcement 
of extra rubber. 


Thick soles 
for long wear. 


Deep, no-slip tread. 


222 SOUTH AVE.,’S. PLAINFIELD, N.J. 07080 


Heel hugger line. 
You can't walk them off. 












. Light weight. 
b Only 8 oz. 


Reinforced 
wear points. 


Molded arch 
for better fit. 


KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION. TO 
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Dependable 
icilent! 


ORNELL 


BARN CLEANER 


Modern Up-To-Date dairy operations 
require dependable ... efficient equip- 
ment. The one unit necessary is a Barn 
Cleaner, and the “Cornell” is America's 
Biggest Dollars worth of Barn Cleaner. 
Fill in the coupon and mail it today 
for information. 


[-] Cornell Barn Cleaner {_] Cornell Conversion 
Kit [_] Vandale Silo Unloaders 
[-] Have rep call 1am a {_] Farmer [_] Student 


also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders 





Cornell Manufacturing Company 
. Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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Carl Halko collects 
the payoff for top 
herd management. 


THREE YEARS TO THE TOP 


STARTING a dairy farm from 
scratch in these times of uncer- 
tainty and inflation may not 


seem like a very sensible idea. 


However, one young couple in 
Rutland, New York (Jefferson 
County), not only did just that, 
but they also developed the high- 
est milk production average in 
the county within three years! 

Reaching the top so quickly 
was no accident with Carl and 
Barbara Halko, although they 
readily admit that they were for- 
tunate in-being able to purchase 
a 45-cow herd at a price substan- 
tially below market value, and 
that this herd was comprised of 
superior animals. 


FHA Loan 


The cows were purchased with 
an FHA loan of $30,000 .. . along 
with the tractor, manure spread- 
er, and milking equipment. A 
record check two years later 
showed that if the cows, young 
stock and expanded machinery 
line were sold, the loan could be 
paid and there would be a $35,- 
000 balance. How did the Halkos 
accomplish so much in less than 
three years? 

Carl’s year at Miner Institute, 
Chazy, New York... coupled 
with three years’ experience work- 
ing on a large dairy farm, and his 
observations as a DHIA supervi- 
sor...enabled him to scrutinize 
his herd carefully and to shrewdly 
plot a course to improve its 
15,000-pound average. 


By giving his herd additional 
grain, he increased milk produc- 
tion by 2,500 pounds during the 
first year of operation. The second 
year, since he was able to handle 
his own hay crop which was of 
improved quality, he cut back 
his grain allotments so that many 
50-pounders were dropped to 35 
pounds of pellets per day. 

Carl continued to keep his 
feeding program under close sur- 
veillance. He says, “We feed as 
much of the best quality hay as 
they will eat, and we give it to 
them at least five times a day. 
Since we add about three pounds 
of molasses per cow, we have 
little trouble getting them to 
Cal. | 

“Tt isn’t how much you can 
get into a cow, but how often you 


by Hope |. Marston 


give it to her that is really im- 
portant,” he added. “Our new 
2060 Harvestore, which was 
erected this last summer, will 
provide haylage twice a day, and 
we will continue to allow free 
choice of mineral block or salt.”’ 

Current feeding practices on 
the Halko farm are based on a 
thorough knowledge of each cow 
and her potential. The diet is 
varied, but generally consists of 
about 12 pounds of high moist- 
ure corn in addition to 16-percent 
high-energy pellets and 20 
pounds of corn silage per cow 
...1n addition to hay. 

The high-moisture corn is 
mixed with ground corn and a 
little molasses. ‘““The combina- 
tion may be more expensive than 
other feeding programs,” Carl 
says, “but when it raises your 
milk production to 19,615 
pounds, isn’t it worth it?” 
Individual Diets 


“The diet for each cow should 
be planned individually. Some 
cows consume grain easier than 
others. Those that consume more 
roughage make cheaper milk.” 

‘““That’s where records are im- 
portant,” he added. ‘““The rough- 
age index and the grain should 


-match. I want to know my cow’s 


needs because I’ve _ discovered 


that milk production increases — 


when she gets what she wants to 
eat!” 

The hay, haylage, and silage 
corn consumed on the farm are 
raised by the Halkos on 225 acres 
of land, partly their own and 
partly rented. 

Exercise in winter is impor- 
tant to good herd health, accord- 
ing to the: Halkos. Last winter 
there were only three days when 
the Halko herd could not brave 
the rigorous native snowstorms. 
“Exercise keeps cows agile and 
helps keep their feet in order. It’s 
also very beneficial in heat detec- 
tion,’ Halko maintains. 

When to breed is another de- 
cision based on the individual 
cow. Some... like Cindy, the 
top junior yearling in the Jeffer- 
son County Black and White 
Show...are bred in time to 
show. 

“We like to have them freshen 
out at least every fall month,” 

(Continued on next page) 
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Find out now about the August 7-20 
Alaska Holiday featuring the Inside 
Passage and the Interior of our, 49th 
State. Reservations limited, so rush 
m the coupon today. 









Travel Service Bureau, Inc. 
Dept. J-1 

60 Dedham Avenue 
Needham, Mass. 02192 
Rush my free information on the] 
American Agriculturist ‘‘Alaska Holi- 
day” Tour. 
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says Carl. “Our first year we were 
milking every cow at the same 
time. However, in June and July 
it costs the most to operate, 
while at the same time milk 

rices are down. That makes it 
hard to make ends meet. We’ve 
found it’s wiser to string them out 
to freshen from the latter part 
of July through September.” 

Ninety-five. percent of the 
Halko herd are artificially insem- 
inated. This enables him to im- 
prove the type, production, or 
other improvable points, since 
there are so many sires to choose 
from. A bull is used with the 
heifers to compensate for the dif- 
ficulty of observing heat while 
they are still in pasture. The av- 
erage age at first calving is 26 
months, and the cows are bred 
to calve yearly. 


“I have great confidence in a 
cow’s pedigree,” comments Carl. 
This is readily noticeable as you 





BUYS REPLACEMENTS 


Lawrence Smith and son Peter 
operate a dairy farm near Dun- 
dee, New York. Herd size varies 
from 100 to 110 cows; all replace- 
ments are purchased. 

Heifers are usually purchased 
at 3 to 4 months before freshen- 
ing. “We'd rather milk two cows 
than care for 10 head of young 
stock,” Lawrence comments. 

Some heifer calves from the 
Smith herd are sold to a neigh- 
bor... with a verbal agreement 
to give the Smiths first chance 
to buy them back later. Many 
replacements, however, are pur- 
chased at herd dispersals or pri- 
vate treaty...none at commiIs- 
sion auctions. 


Separate Barn 


The Smiths have raised their 
own-herd replacements in past 
years, but Lawrence believes a 
separate barn for young cattle is 
really needed to do the job right. 

There are 60 stanchions in the 
dairy barn complex here; the rest 
of the milkers are housed in loose 
housing (manure pack rather 
than free stalls). All are milked 
in a walk-through (4 on a side) 
milking parlor. This system al- 
lows enough time for cleaning up 
grain . so all grain for the 
milking herd is fed in the parlor. 


Roughage 


Roughage fed is one-third hay - 


and two-thirds corn silage (by 
weight). Silage is fed in stan- 
chions some cows eating 
there while others are in the 
holding area waiting to be 
milked. : 
The entire herd is vaccinated 
each fall with a combination 
shipping fever-antibiotic shot. 
Che Smiths don’t claim to be ex- 
perts on herd health, but they 
know their way around on the 
subject. 
During 
1969-’70, Pete had to snowmobile 
to the vet’s office one morning 
and pick up a “calcium bottle” 
to save a cow with milk fever 
and prolapsed uterus. The cow 
made a complete recovery — 
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the bitter winter of: 


eat him speak with pride OF the 


various Sears’ daughters in his 
herd. “Since we want to maintain 
a 50 to 60-cow herd, we have had 
to purchase nine replacements 
since we began farming two years 
ago. To select these cows, we 
followed the farm news and 
watched for good breeding stock 
so we could improve our herd. 
By doing this, we have been able 
to raise our butterfat record to 
613 pounds, a 96-pound increase 
over last year.” 

Good milking practices and an 
abundance of tender loving care 
have brought dividends to this 
herd, which has an average age 
of five years. The transparent 
milking units, which permit vis- 
ual check of the milk flow, read- 


ily show how each quarter is 


milking out. Mastitis has never 


been a problem with the herd. 

“Health records are as impor- 
tant as any other kind,” says 
Halko. “It’s especially important 
to me to keep an account of any 
visits from the vet.” 


Records 


When asked about record- 
keeping in general, the 26-year- 
old farmer replied, “Records 
are a time-consuming task, but 
you are that much further ahead 
for each one you keep!” Then he 
added modestly, ‘Careful record- 
keeping has increased the value 
of our offspring both at sales and 
in the show ring.” 

When one considers his care- 


Hock-deep in trouble? 


Pasture can fool you. 


To the cow, it’s sheer joy to fill her 
belly with that lush early growth. 
To you, it’s great to see how much 


fuller the bulk tank is when the 


truck comes to pick up. 


But that production surge can 
quickly disappear and along with 
it can-come a shrinkage of your 
milk checks. The reason: energy 
available from pasture soon falls 





below what a cow needs to 
maintain body weight and a high 
level of milk production. As 
body reserves drop, cows get less 
thrifty and production falls off. 
You can avoid this by feeding 
Agway Pasturepels to 
supplement pasture. 


Pasturepels provide 

an additional 73 therms of 

net energy, plus 14% protein, 
and enough fiber to help offset 
the laxative effect of pasture 
grasses. Minerals, trace elements 
and vitamins are also present 


ful program, it is not surprising 


that this top herd in dairy pro- 
duction also contains 18 of the 
62 cows in the county that pro- 
duced 20,000 pounds of milk, as 
well as two of the highest butter- 
fat producers. 

Such accomplishments could 
only be attained by one who has 
deep insight into dairy practices 
of good breeding, feeding, and 
record-keeping, and who has a 
wife who is a.real partner in the 
business. Barbara Halko is just 
that! Together the Halkos and 
therm little. future farmers,” 
Tammy and Cindy, are doing 
their part to keep Jefferson 
County one of the highest milk 
producing areas in the state of 
New York. 





in carefully balanced quantities 
to meet the nutritional 
needs of high-producing cows. 


Ask your Agway Dairy Enterprise 
Salesman about Pasturepels and 
other Agway feeds designed 

to give cows the balanced 
nutrition they need. 


Farm Enterprise Service 


Electric Heat 
will save 
} you money 


We can hardly blame you for won- 
dering about the cost of electric heat. 
We've wondered about it ourselves. So, 
we checked. We checked on the actual 
operating cost of electric heat for our 
farm customers and we found out that 
they were saving money! Now we know 
this is hard to believe, but listen 
anyway: 


1. When you heat your home elec- 
trically, our special home heat 
rate works overtime for you. 


2. The bulk of the electricity you 
use to operate your farm is 
billed on this special low rate. 


3. You save because your overall 
power and fuel cost is reduced. 


Besides saving, you get more with 
electric heat. You get gentle, even 
warmth. A thermostat in every room to 
let you dial your own just-right com- 
fort. And a heating system as clean and 
quiet as electric light. So why pay more 
and get less? Call us and we will let you 
know exactly how much money you 
can save by converting your home to 
modern electric heat. 









NEW YORK STATE 


ELECTRIC & GAS 


CORPORATION 









What do you care what ALBERT. MAGNESS 
knows about Barn Equipment ? 


Before you answer, Mr. Magness is the 
founder and president of Standard 
Equipment. He has been serving the 
dairy industry for over 40 years. He 
refined the comfort stall which .has 
become known among dairymen as the 
ultimate in pasture comfort in the barn. 
He made the same improvements over 
existing barn cleaners when Standard 
introduced the new “MASTER-BUILT”’ 
barn cleaner last year. He knows what gs 
the farmer wants, after all, he is an ga 
experienced dairyman himself. Have 
you ever wanted to write the president 
of a company concerning your opera- 
tion? Write Mr. Magness. He has a lot 
of good ideas. 
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Albert Magness 
President : 
Standard Equipment ; 
Bel Air, Md. 21014 








Towering cliffs on both sides of the beautiful Saguenay River remind you 
of Norway's fjords. 


WONDERFUL SUMMER CRUISE 


We cordially invite you to join 
our mid-summer cruise to East- 
ern Canada and Bermuda — the 
dates are August 18-29. Last 
summer about 60 people went on 
this trip, and we’re still getting 
letters telling us how much they 
enjoyed it. 

Our ship this year will be the 
Flagship T. S. Bremen of the 
North German Lloyd line, and 
from the.moment you step 
aboard, you’ll be pampered with 
gourmet food, luxurious state- 
rooms, and every pleasure a 
cruise ship can offer for your com- 
fort and enjoyment. August 
weather should be beautiful, 
we ve arranged interesting shore 
excursions, and many consider 
the Saguenay River cruise one of 
the loveliest boat trips to be found 
anywhere. 

Leaving New York, we enjoy 
the cool Atlantic breezes as we 
sail along the New England coast, 
around Nova Scotia, and into 
the great Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Passing the historic village of 
‘Tadoussac, we enter the Sague- 
nay River to travel through a 
wonderland of towering cliffs and 
majestic mountains that rise 
right from the water’s edge, ri- 
valing the fjords of Norway. 

We leave the ship at St. Cath- 
erine and take the beautiful 43- 
mile drive to Murray Bay, one 
of Quebec’s most fashionable 
summer resorts. Our next stop is 
Quebec City, the only walled 
city in North America. We tour 
this delightfully French town and 
also visit famous Ste. Anne de 
Beaupre shrine. 

One of the joys of cruising the 
St. Lawrence is watching for 
ships. You’re sure to see interest- 
ing vessels from many countries. 


Gordon Conklin, Editor ~ 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


We go ashore at North Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, and travel along the 
scenic Cabot Trail of Cape Breton 
Island to Ingonish. Here we re- 
board the Bremen and sail south- 
ward. 


Charming Islands 

Bermuda is.a place of beauty 
and unhurried charm . . . the clip- 
clop of a horse’s hoofs echoes 
through the air, as a carriage rolls 
along quiet lanes ablaze with 
hibiscus and oleander. Sightsee- 
ing in Bermuda includes Crystal 
Caves, Devil’s Hole, the Aquar- 
ium, and many picturesque caves, 
bays and pastel-colored homes, 
also Lili Perfume Factory where 
the essence of Bermuda’s world- 
famous passion flowers is extract- 
ed. There also will be time for 
shopping in the many interest- 
ing stores in Hamilton and St. 
George. 

Our last full day at sea on the 
way back to New York gives us 
time to relax, chat with the new 
friends we’ve made, and enjoy 
the marvelous food. Write today 
for the Eastern Canada-Bermuda 
Cruise itinerary and learn how 
reasonable the price is for this 
delightful mid-summer cruise. 


A Reminder 
Don’t forget our Holiday in 
Southern Europe from May 6-27. 
The French Alps, the French and 
Italian Rivieras, Pisa, Rome, Sor- 
rento, Isle of ‘Capri, Florence, 
Venice, the beautiful Dolomites, 
and of course the famed Passion 
Play at Oberammergau are some 
highlights of this wonderful va- 
cation. 

A tour which we have not had 
an opportunity to mention be- 


fore is our Eastern Historic Circle 
(Continued on next page) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Southern Europe Tour 





Heart of Europe Tour 





Grand Alpine Tour 





Name ai 
Address 


Historic Circle Tour 
Pac. Nwst—Can. Rockies 
Heart o'the West 


British Isles 





Spain—Portugal a 


— Eastern Circle Cruise 
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Tour from May 3-14. On this trip 
you'll find an enjoyable combin- 
ation of southern hospitality, 
springtime beauty, the charm of 
a by-gone era, and scenic mar- 
 vels, both natural and man-made. 
Just a few of the many places we 
will visit are the Luray Caverns 
and Skyline Drive in Virginia’s 
Blue Ridge Mountains, Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch Country, Colonial 
Williamsburg, the Hershey Choc- 
olate factory, Gettysburg, Monti- 
cello, Mt. Vernon, Washington, 
and Arlington. We’re sure you’d 
enjoy every minute of our Eastern 
Historic Circle ‘Tour! 

Hurry! If you act immediately, 
you can still join our Springtime 
in Hawaii group and spend two 
wonderful weeks in the Paradise 
of the Pacific! The dates are 
April 18 to May 2. We spend an 
interesting day in the Pacific 
Northwest and then visit the four 
best known islands in the Ha- 
waiian chain — Hawaii, Maui, 
Kauai, and Oahu. Our tour in- 
cludes all the places visitors to 
Hawaii enjoy. most. Make your 
reservation at once. 

All AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
tours are arranged by our tour 
agents, the Travel Service Bur- 
eau of Needham, Massachusetts. 
All are escorted trips, and every- 
thing is included in the price of 
the ticket — transportation, all 
scheduled sightseeing, first class 
hotel accommodations, meals and 
tips. Fill out the coupon and mail 
it today; ask for as many itiner- 
arles aS you wish. \ 


Which 








YOU AND YOUR HORSE 


With more horses in_ the 
Northeast than ever before, their 
care becomes important. Some 
little time ago we wrote the 
various colleges of agriculture 
for information as to what bulle- 
tins they had available on horses 
and their care. We haven’t heard 
from all of them, but the ones 
listed below you may ‘find 
helpful. 

In your own state, there’s 
usually no charge for single 
copies of a bulletin; there may 
be a slight charge for one from 
another state: 


University of Maine, Cooperative 
Extension Service, Orono, Maine. 

Bulletin No. 503 — ‘‘4—-H Horse- 

manship.”’ 

Extension Bulletin 330 of the Ex- 

tension Service in Michigan State 


University, East Lansing, Michigan, - 


entitled ‘‘The Sound Horse.”’ 

A USDA bulletin, No. 2127, en-> 
titled ‘‘Light Horses.”’ 

Maine 4—H Horse Handbook. 


hybrid 


is right for 
your farm? 


Asgrow knows. 


Pe 
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University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Massachusetts. 

Mimeo pamphlets: ‘‘Nutrition of 

the Light Horse.”’ 

‘Points to Consider in Selecting a 

Horse.” 

‘“‘Broodmare Management.”’ 


The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pennsylvania. 


‘Your Pleasure Horse’’. . . Circular 
No. 490. 

‘Common Sense Horsemanship’’ 
... Leaflet 274. 


‘Horse Breeding Management.”’ 


University of Rhode Island, Kings- 
ton, Rhode Island. 


For general distribution they use 
‘The Pleasure Horse,’’ purchased 
through the University of Connecti- 
cuf. 

USDA ‘‘Light Horses.’’ #2127. 
‘‘Horse Science,’’ 4-H Horse Pro- 
gram 


University of Vermont, Burlington, 
Vermont. 


‘The Pleasure Horse,’’ NEC-35. 
‘The Pleasure Horse,’’ 58-4. 
(reprinted Feb. 1964). 

‘The Sound Horse,’’ Michigan State 
University Bulletin 330, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 


Cornell 
York. 

Horse Health Hints, Bulletin No. 

Tiss 

Foot Trimming and Horseshoeing, 

(4-H bulletin M-4-13) 

Horse Feeding (4-H — M-4-12) 

Buy a Horse, Not Trouble (4-H- 

M-4-10) 

Showing Horses (4-H — M-4-11) 

Your Shetland Pony 

Winterize Your Horse (radio script) 


University, Ithaca, New 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 

Horses in Suburbia 

Better Pastures for 


Ponies 

New Jersey 4-H Horse Show and 
Official Handbook 

Organization and Management of 
4-H Horse Shows . 

Horse Judging Guide for 4-H Club 
Members 


Copies of the USDA bulletins 
can be obtained by writing to 
the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 
20402. 


Horses and 





ested in feathered wildlife will 
enjoy the USDA Soil Conserva- 
tion Service’s new publication, 
entitled, “Invite Birds to Your 
Home” (PA-940). 

The colorful folder pictures 
and describes various shrubs and 
vines that will not only provide 
food and shelter for the birds, but 
bring beauty to your property as 
well. It also tells you how they 
can be worked in with other plant- 
ings you may already have. 

For your copy, send 25 cents 
to: Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. Be sure 
to ask for it by name and num- 


ber. 





With all the hundreds of corn hybrids available, it’s tough to 
select the ones “just right” for your farm. Your Asgrow man 
can help, with hybrid and management information that apply 
to your situation. One of these is sure to be the answer. 


SX 108 (Pure Single Cross) 


UH 22 (Four-Way Cross) 


ACT 35A (Special Cross) 


Mid-Season 
ATC 39 (Special Cross) 


ASC 43 (Special Cross) 
ATC 45 (Special Cross) 


Full Season 
ASC 51 (Special Cross) 
A 56 (Four-Way Cross) 
ATC 57 (Special Cross) 


ASX 58 (Pure Single Cross) 





FAO rating 


200 
200 
300 


400 
400 
400 


500 
500 
500 
500 


For detailed information on these dependable hybrids, write: 
Asgrow Seed Company, P.O. Box 688, Florida, New York 10921; 
or Asgrow Seed Company, P.O. Box 8, Mechanicsburg, 


Pennsylvania 17055. 


¥4 wm Asgrow Seed Company 


subsidiary of the Upjohn Company 
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APPRECIATE ACHIEVEMENTS, Public a wrong picture of the 


People would get a lot more 
happiness out of life if they learn- 
ed to appreciate their own 
achievements. 

For example, a dairyman who 
builds a dairy of fifty or more 
cows with an average annual pro- 
duction of from fourteen thou- 
sand to twenty thousand pounds, 
has really achieved greatness in 
his own field, and made the 
world a better place because he 
has increased the food supply. 

I often think of my friend, the 
late Tom Freestone, and his won- 
derful apple orchard. Because of 
Tom’s close attention to every 
detail in growing his orchard, it 
became one of the best of its size 
that I have known. Think of the 
happiness of thousands who ate 
those apples . . . and of Tom’s 
happiness when he realized what 
the orchard had done for him 
and others. 

A father and mother who 
spend their lives in obscurity and 
hard work to give their children 
an education, have made an 
achievement possibly greater 
than someone much better 
known; they have created better 
citizens. 

With infinite skill and pa- 
tience, a lady who lives at our 
house crocheted a large ruffled 
doily for a member of her family. 
When it was finished, after many 
hours of work, you couldn’t look 
at it without a little lift of the 
spirit. It was just as much an 
achievement as writing a fine 
poem or painting a picture. It 
was a beautiful work of art, and 
“a thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever. 


WHAT. A RESPONSIBILITY 


When you read about so many 
young people getting into trouble 
. . rloting, marching in parades 
for causes which many of them 
do not really understand, and us- 
ing drugs... it is easy to con- 
clude that all young people are 
troublemakers with little respect 
for law or authority in any form. 
,I had the privilege for five 
years of counseling hundreds of 
college students, which gave me a 
real opportunity to know what 
they are really like and how they 
think. In spite of the fact that 
most of the students I saw were 
not doing well with their studies, 
I found that a large majority of 
them were good kids and will 
make real citizens. 

It’s the small, noisy, bad-man- 
nered minority who are making 
all the trouble. They get into 
newspaper headlines and give the 
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majority of college students, who 
know why they are in college and 
who are studying hard to get a 
college education. I am con- 
stantly and pleasantly surprised 
to know the goals and high ideal- 
ism of most young people. 


Bad Actors 


I must admit, however, that 
there are more of these bad ac- 
tors than there should be, and 
more of them in proportion to 


the population than there used 
to be. 


There are at least two reasons 
why so many modern young 
people misbehave. First, young 
children are not taught to work 
from their earliest years; and 
second, they are not taught to 
mind, and to have proper respect 
for authority, law and order. So 
from this, we must conclude that 
parents should make more of an 
effort to find work “‘for idle hands 
to do” and to see that rules of 
the home are strictly enforced 
from the child’s youngest years. 


As for that minority of bad ac- 
tors, more care should be taken 
not to admit them to college un- 
less there is more proof of their 
real desire to get an education. 
The bad actors who do get by the 
college entrance requirements 
should be dealt with sternly and 
quickly, before their bad ex- 
ample infects good students who 
know why they are in college and 
act accordingly. 








A GOD OF LOVE 


How much easier it would be 
to visit with God if we could 
think of Him as a kind Father, 
instead of a stern, avenging God 
that the Old Testament and the 
Puritan fathers of New England 
used to teach and practice. To 
our great grandfathers God was a 
God of fear, constantly on the 
alert to criticize or punish. 
Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. 

The barriers that often stand 
between us and freely communi- 
cating with God . . . especially 
if we are not used to it... are 
shyness, embarrassment, or the 
fear of being laughed at by our 
friends. You wouldn’t feel that 
way if you were talking to your 
father or to a friend. Why should 


you with God? 

The Bible says that when we 
pray, we should enter into a 
closet and pray alone. I think 
that is right when first getting 
used to praying but after some 
experience, we should be able to 
talk with God at any time or 
place if we don’t make a show or 
a nuisance of ourselves. We don’t 
always have to talk out loud to 
God; He will hear and under- 
stand our unspoken prayers. 

I think we should not bother 


Him about trivial or unimpor-_ 


tant matters. Talk about con- 
structive, worthwhile matters. 
Ask Him for unselfish things, and 
for the physical strength and the 
wisdom to help others and to be 
good and do good. 


DOG QOOGOOOGOYGGEGLOGL GOO GQOOQOCGOOGOOGOHOGOCGOOGOO GOGO OGOHOGOOGLG, 





MORE LETTERS 


Still the letters come in every 
mail about “‘Journey to Day Be- 
fore Yesterday.”’ Here is one that 
will interest you: 

Dear Sir: Just received your book, 
“Journey to Day Before Yesterday,” 
and could not stop reading it until I 
finished it. It recalled so many of my 
own experiences and memories of my 
childhood and youth that I had to 
weep and laugh. I know my brother 
and sister will enjoy it as much as I. 
My father helped on the farm in sum- 
mer, and taught school in winter at 
the enormous salary of $23.00 per 
month. It was a country one-room 
school; he was janitor and everything, 
and had all grades from primary to 
high school. 

My grandfather on mother’s side 
was a country preacher and recewed 
the big salary of $500 per year, and 
he did not receive it in cash. He had 
to have a horse to get over his charge 
and he received hay, oats, meat, etc., 
as a salary, and a lady in his con- 
gregation gave him material for a new 
suit. He was also a Civil War vet- 
eran. The changes that have come 
about through the years can hardly be 
comprehended. 


I have been a reader of American 


Agriculturist for years, and think it is 
the best farm paper I have come across. 
I want to commend you on your “‘Jour- 
ney to Day Before Yesterday,” and 
I know it will bring happiness to 
multitudes as it did to me. 

May God bless you and may Amer- 
ica come back again to the rich spini- 
tual culture that made us the nation 
we have become. 

Best regards to you and yours, 

Gok 


To get a copy send check or 
money order to American Agri- 
culturist, Book Department, Sav- 
ings Bank Building, Ithaca, Ne 
York 14850. " 

The cost is $7.30 including tax. 


A NEEDED PROJECT 

In cooperation with the mas- 
ters of the subordinate Granges 
in New York State, National 


_Grange Mutual Insurance Com- 


pany is offering very worthwhile 
prizes for the beautification and 
improvement of Grange meeting 
places or their surroundings, or 
some alternate community proj- 
ect. The only thing you have to 
do to realize the need for such a 
project is to ride through the 


State and note the poor appear. 
ance of some Grange halls or | 
other meeting places. 

The Grange states that the ob. | 
ject of such a project is “to pro- 
mote pride in New York pro. 
grams and to add prestige and 
promote the public image of the 
Grange by awarding prizes for 
the beautification and improve- 
ment of Grange meeting places,” | 

Your Grange master has all 
the necessary information. Why — 
not discuss the project and make 
it work? 


WALK, WALK, WALK 


A farmer friend comments — 
about the large amount of walk. | 
ing his father did in operating 
the farm tools of his time. That 
recalls the long, hard days I put 
in following a team on foot with 


a spring-tooth harrow. We had a 


one-horse cultivator, but still 
hoed all our corn and potatoes by 
hand. 5 

Great Grandpa reaped all of 
his grain with a cradle, and cut 
and shocked all of his corn by 
hand. Milking machines were | 
unknown. . 

Considering the walking and 
handwork they had to do, no 
wonder so many farm boys went 
to the cities! 


MORE FERTILIZER 


On my father’s farm, we usu- — 
ally put about two or three hun- | 
dred pounds of acid phosphate 
per acre without regards to the | 
needs of the crop or the land. 
Today good farmers use com- © 
mercial fertilizer by the ton and 
not by the pound, and they apply — 
it to both the needs of the crop | 
and the land. 

But still many farmers have a © 
long way to go in the proper use 
of fertilizer, and that is especially — 
so this year when commercial 
fertilizers are just about the best 
buy price-wise the farmer can 
make. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


When I was very young there 
was not a single telephone in the 
whole neighborhood where I 
lived, nor were there more than 
one or two in the local village. 
Now no one thinks he can run a 
home or a business without a 
telephone, sometimes several. 
They can, however, get us into | 
trouble, like the fellow in the fol- 
lowing story that took place 
when phones had just been in- 
troduced: k 

A farmer had business in the 
city, and while there called at a 
friend’s office. The friend showed 
him the telephone and explained 
how he could use it to talk to his 
business friends or to his home. 

Just to demonstrate he said, 
‘Now I will call my wife up and 
tell her that I am going to bring 
you out to dinner. You hold this 
receiver to your ear and you can 
hear what she says.” 

The farmer did as directed and 
heard a feminine voice saying — 
emphatically: “Don’t you dare 
bring that old reprobate out 
here!” 
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SERVICE BUREAU CLAIMS 
RECENTLY SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Miss Barbara Seamon, Oneonta 
(refund on photos) 

Mr. A. W. Stoddard, Gilboa 
(refund on jacket) 

Mr. Lawrence T. Davis, Madison 
(gas tax refund) 

Mr. Charles Rodman, Earlville 
(payment for hay) 

Mrs. Joe Meyerring, Forestville 
(refund on clock) 

Mr. Whitney R. Titus, Harpursville ................ 


(damage settlement) 
Mrs. Walter Crandall, Davenport Center ...... 
(refund on book) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. E. D. Bryant, Thompson 
(refund on pedometer) 

Mr. Fred. H. Sperr, Ringtown 
(refund on returned order) 


NEW JERSEY 


Mrs. Floyd Sharrier, Roselle Park 
(refund on bulbs) 

Mr. Stephen M. J. Yakalewicz, Trenton 
(payment for services) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mrs. Annie Dimick, Woodsville 
(refund on order) 


VERMONT 


Mr. Reginald R. Reed, Concord 
(refund on chair) 

Mrs. Alice R. W. Cook, Orleans 
(refund on duplicate order) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mrs. Ruth Howe, Concord .................0:00sc 
(refund of premium) 


RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. Ralph Kenyon, Kingston .................06.. ; 
(refund on sample) 


NOT BONDED 


“We shipped 90 cases of un- 
washed, ungraded eggs on January 8 
to a dealer in Pennsylvania via his 
truck. The following week we shipped 
him 100 cases. The agreement. was 
that two weeks after shipment we 
would receive a check. covering the 
shipment. 
“Then we heard from other pro- 
ducers that they had encountered 
financial problems with this firm. As 
our new processing equipment was 
due within a few days, we felt that 
we should not gamble and send any 
more eggs to them. : 
“On January 22nd the driver 
stopped and gave us a check for 
$1,015.17, for the first load. We 
explained to him that our equipment 
was in and we would be processing 
all of our eggs. We deposited the 
check, and about a week later we 
were advised by our bank that the 
check was being returned due to in- 
sufficient funds. And so far I have 
not received payment for the second 
shipment either. 
“We would appreciate any assis- 
tance you can give us.” 
Our subscriber is a resident of 
New York State and, unfortu- 
nately, this dealer is not licensed 
and bonded to do. business in this 
State; however we have notified 
the New York State Department 
of Agriculture and Markets of 
the complaint. 
As we have cautioned in the 
past, before selling your produce, 


licensed and bonded with the 
Department. Also, when you de- 
liver your produce to a dealer 
or his truck picks it up, get a 
Signed receipt showing date, 
dealer’s name, quantity of pro- 
duce, net price to grower, and 
the signature of the person re- 
ceiving the produce. 

You may verify the license of 
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make sure the buyer is currently. 


| = | BUREAU 





by M. A. Parsons 


an operator or buyer on any 
weekday from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. by calling Albany, 518-457- 
4990. 

You may also write the New 
York State Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets, Division of 
Marketing, Albany, New York 
12226, for a List of Commission 
Merchants, Dealers, Net-Return 
Dealers and Brokers bonded and 
licensed to purchase, receive and 
handle New York State farm 
products. 

Several months ago, we re- 
ceived a complaint against a hay 
dealer in New York State who 
had purchased a load of hay 
from a subscriber, promising to 
pay the next day after getting 
it weighed. After calling on him 
repeatedly, our subscriber was 


unsuccessful in collecting so he 


asked for our help. Because this 
dealer was bonded, we were able 
to collect for our reader through 
the New York State Department 
of Agriculture and Markets. It 
is definitely worthwhile to take 
time to check before agreeing to 
a sale. 


A FRIEND 


“Your letter to the company brought 
immediate action. Last week we re- 
ceived the merchandise that we ordered 
and paid for six months ago. 

“Once again may we say thank 
you for your help. A friend in need 
is a friend indeed!” 

C. R., Horseheads, N. Y. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


Members of the 1920 graduat- 
ing class of the old Dundee, New 
York, high school will be cele- 
brating their 50th anniversary in 
June. They are trying to locate 
one member, Ethel Straway, who 


formerly lived on the Dundee- 
Penn Yan road. 
* * 
Children of Ruben L. Wood- 
ard, who may be in Bridgeport, 
Conn. area. 
* * * 
Anna and John R. Troop, or 
heirs, formerly of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
* * * 


Descendants of a circuit 
(Methodist) rider, George Fisher, 
of Sussex County. 


* * * 


Mrs. Clinton (Lena) Sanborn, 
whose last known address was 
Johnson, Vt. 

* * * 


Descendants of Deacon John 
Warfield, originally of Dedham, 
Mass. 


* *K * 


Margaret Mullaby, who lived 
in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. about 45 
years ago. 


HOSPITAL and HOME 





Shown receiving checks from local agent Lock Norton of Elba, N.Y. is Maxwell 
Hedges, a self-employed electrician from Kent, N.Y., who was crushed in his panel truck 
when involved in a head-on collision. 

Mr. Hedges suffered multiple fractures of both legs and severe complicating in- 
ternal injuries. One moment he was healthy and active, the next he narrowly escaped 
death but was left with permanent injuries. 

In the hospital for ten months Mr. Hedges fought for his life. At one time they 
thought he would lose his legs. Leaving the hospital he spent a long recuperation 


period at home. 


Here is how a combination of North American policies helped him: 
Hospital and Home Recuperation Income ' 
Policy for Accident and Sickness—Series PC1229 


42 wks. 3 days in hosp. @ $100, per wk. = $4,242.87 


42 wks. 3 days in hosp. @ $100, per wk. = 


Accident Medical Expense Policy — Series ME26 
Medical Expenses 


Accident Policy—Series 505 (2 units) 
Disability income benefits 


Hospital and Medical benefits 


Total Benefits 


4,242.87 


$ 8,485.74 


1,000.00 


$ 450.00 
380.00 


830.00 
$10,315.74 


Mr. Hedges took out his two accident policies in 1962 then added the Hospital 
and Home Recuperation Income policy in 1966. Since then, the new sickness and acci- 
dent income policy has increased in benefits yet at no increase in cost. Now the policy 
provides for a home recuperation period twice the length of hospital stay. 


Policies Renewed 


NorTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


Y f NN v 
NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (in Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 








IS A LUBRICATION SPECIALIST 





YOU CAN HAVE COMPLETE 
CONFIDENCE IN THE MAN 
WHO CALLS ON YOU 
FROM CEN-PE-CO... 









He is specially trained to 
advise you on lubricating 
farm and other heavy duty 
equipment. 







He is also a specialist in pro- 
tecting and beautifying your 
buildings with Columbia 
paints and roof coatings. 









More than 50 years of 
developing and making 
the most complete line 
of heavy duty lubricants. 







Guaranteed 
OILS 4 GREASES 


Central Petroleum Co. 


Cmtaa errices 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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» Tiller users, for heaven’s sake, 
please don’t buy nor put up 
any longer with any other 
sees make of Tiller without 
4 gx” 6 giving yourself a chance 
» to find out about our | 
* >a, Wonderfully different & 
Sa ree better kind of Tillers 
~ — with POWER DRIVEN i 











=e 
adele sove , WHEELS and with tines 
No Wheelmarks! in the REAR instead of 
[ No Struggle! the FRONT! 


Please let us send you complete details, prices, 
OFF-SEASON SAVINGS, etc. Ask for FREE BOOK- 
LET. Clip this ad and write now to — 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers, Dept. 2714 
102nd St. & 9th Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12182 





puts silage 
on a par with 
green grass 


Kylage helps produce better silage from all forage 
crops—wilted or not. It prevents spoilage—drives 
out trapped air—stops bad odors. Nothing works 
better—easier to use. With Kylage, the cost is so 
-Small, the results so certain, you can’t afford to risk 
your silage crop. FREE booklet. Ask for Kylage at 
your farm supply store, or Agway outlet. 
Trojan * U. S. Powder, Div. Commercial 
Solvents Corp., Chemical Dept. 17 No. 


7th St., Allentown, Pa. 18105 
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IS THE WEEVIL ON THE RUN? 


by George G. Gyrisco and A.A. Muka* 


ALFALFA weevil populations 
in the Northeast declined dra- 
matically in 1969, following a 
large but lesser decline in 1968. 
If a similar trend continues, and 
now we believe it will, the weevil 
promises to be “just another bug” 
in 1971, or at most by 1972 or 
1973, 

Cooperative Extension Agent 
Bill Pendergast of Orange 
County, New York, wrote us in 
late July of 1969, “The field I 
have been sampling is DuPuits 
alfalfa facing south and east. It 
has been pestered with weevil 
tremendously in previous years, 
but had very little damage from 
weevil this year. I picked up 
nowhere near the number of lar- 
vae that I normally would pick 
up in this field, which was cut 
reasonably regularly about the 
same time each year. 

‘As far as the whole county is 
concerned, very little spraying 
was done this year. In fact, this 
is the least spraying that I have 
ever seen since 1956 when we 
first started to find the weevil in 
Orange County. 

“All in all, I would say it was 
a very nice year as far as the 
weevil is concerned. Really no 
serious problem.” 


Contrast 

Contrast Bill Pendergast’s re- 
port of the conditions in the 
lower Hudson Valley to Exten- 
sion Agent John Fendick’s state- 
ment from Wyoming County in 
west-central New York where the 
weevil was first found in 1965 
...10 years later than was the 
case in Orange County: 

“We experienced one of our 
worst years with alfalfa weevil 
during the 1969 growing season. 
The early control efforts have 
been costly with very little con- 
trol. Many adults were seen in 
the fall of this year so we’re ex- 
pecting another severe attack in 
1970.” 

Is the weevil increasing in New 
York ...or is it in a state of de- 
cline? Obviously, it is doing 
both; Bill Pendergast and John 
Fendick are both right. It takes 
about three years for the weevil 
to build up, and a few more for 
its enemies to react to it. 

Almost as.soon as the alfalfa 
weevil was found in New York in 
1955, we established a laboratory 
in the lower Hudson River Valley 
and embarked on an extensive 
parasite - introduction program. 
Early in the work at the Hudson 
Valley Fruit Station, Dr. George 
Poinar discovered Patasson luna, 
an egg parasite from Italy that 
had been introduced into the 
United States in Utah. How it 
got to New York is anybody’s 
guess, but it is a good egg para- 
site of the alfalfa weevil. 

Soon after, George found a 
new nematode of the weevil 
larva; he called it Hexamermis 


* Entomologists, NYS College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University 


arvalis P. & G. Its full impor- 
tance for weevil control is yet 
unknown, but it does kill weevils 
... both larvae and adults. 

With the help of entomologists 
from the USDA, as well as from 
other colleges of agriculture, we 
began introducing into the State 
several parasites of alfalfa weevil: 
Bathyplectes curculionis, Tetra- 
stichus incertus, and Diabra - 
coides druso. 


Spread Fast - 

Tetrastichus incertus spread 
dike wildfire and now covers the 
entire State wherever the weevil 
is found. It is a late-starting par- 
asite and does its best at the 
end of the weevil season, when 
98 percent or better of the rap- 
idly declining weevil population 
is parasitized. It probably elimi- 
nates, however, a second genera- 
tion of weevils in the East. 

We have been able to procure 
B. curculionis and T. incertus 
from Sweden, a country with a 
climate similar to New York; 
hopefully, these parasites are 
better suited than those earlier 


obtained from southern France. 


and Italy. Additional species of 
parasites were also obtained from, 
or released by, the USDA in New 
York. These included: Microno- 
tus aethiops, Micronotus spp., 
‘““European black,” and Bathy- 
plectes contractus from Sweden. 
Our work is continuing on these. 

The USDA has carried on an 
extensive release program in 
New Jersey and Maryland, and 
is cooperating with all the New 
England and other states in 
parasite releases. 


Lowest Level 

In Maryland and New Jersey, 
Dr. Robert Schroeder of the 
USDA-ARS at Beltsville reports 
that the alfalfa weevil popula- 
tions are at their lowest level 
since population studies were 
initiated in 1964. In 1964-65, the 
adult population numbered 9.4 
per sq. ft. in Maryland, but by 
1968-69 numbered only 0.5 per 
sq. ft. Conversely, the parasite 
population has sky-rocketed to 
an all-time high! 

Dr. Stan Gesell, head of Ex- 
tension entomology at Penn State 
University, reported at the last 
Alfalfa Weevil Conference that 
in 1969 little spraying had to be 
done anywhere in the Keystone 
State, and much that was done 
need not have been done. 

The picture in New England 
is less clear, but Massachusetts 
and Connecticut also report 
much parasitism and declining 
weevil populations. While one 
must still speculate for lack of 
clear-cut, concrete evidence, it 
would appear that the parasite 
and predator complex are well 
established, and they promise an 
even brighter future for the al- 
falfa farmers of tomorrow. 

Does this mean that spraying 


(Continued on page 53) 





MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
on this 
FAMOUS END SECTION 


byH&S 





An easily installed H&S End Section guarantees no plug-up. Fits 
all mowers. Available in smooth ($1.70) or underserrated ($1.85). 
Money back guarantee. See your dealer —OR WRITE 


= END SECTION Co. 


Dept. X Bedford, lowa 


in multiple haying 
operations 


Reo NZelOH 79 fo} aie 
see abe 
WRITE for NAME of NEAREST DEALER 


KOSCH CO. dept. aaa Kolumbus, Neb. 


!TWORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS !! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


Coveralls _......... BU te he Sete a rs Perea ee. $2.09 
Shopcoats White & Colors—36-46 
Matching pants & shirts 
Pants only ........ 1525 


em Heavy twill pants—30-42 ... 1.75 | 


Shirts only—....... wd 


~~ Heavy twill shirts.dark colors 1.50 
ae Lined twill jackets—36-42 .. 3.09 
Unlined twill jackets—36-46 2.00 

~ Short counter jackets d 

QU SIZES ers eee: 1.00 | 
LADIES SMOCKS—S-M-L- .... 59 


Add 90¢ for postage and handling. 


Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 





anteed. N. Y. State add 3% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 


ARMOR 
ANDERSON 
ROCK 
PICKER 


World’s 
Finest .“ « 
ad 


The Guaranteed Performance of ANDER- 
SON Machines will eliminate your rock 


problems. . .. A model for every condi- 
tion and budget. 


Write orcall... 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Ph. 406-442-5560 
Helena, Montana 59601 





UNIVERSAL HOMES, INC. truly presents the 
most for your money in the Building Indus- 
try today in our WHITE CEDAR SECTIONAL 
(Trussed Roofs) RUSTIC LOG-CABIN-TYPE 
HOMES—CABINS or ANY STRUCTURE BUILT 
TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS delivered within 
30 days on company truck to your building 
site. For more information send $1.00 for 
complete catalogue to SHERWIN HILL, Uni- 
versal Homes, Inc., P. O. Box 147, Savannah, 
N.Y. 13146 or phone 315-298-2255 and men- 
tion Mr. Hill of Savannah. 










GRIMM’‘S HAY TEDDER 
3 eee oe Driven— 7 ft. Reel 


— 7 ft. Reel 
PTO —10 ft. Reel 


Tractor operated. Turns hay in swath or 
windrows. Non-tangling pickup forks. 


Make better hay—faster. Write for details. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


G. H. GRIMM CO. INC., RUTLAND, VT. 
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NO HORNS!>s 


One application of Dr. 
Naylor's Dehornin 

Paste on horn button o 
calves, kids, lambs—and 
no horns will grow. No 
cutting, nobleeding, 40z. 
jar—$1.00 at your deal- 
er’s, or mailed postpaid. 
H. W. NAYLOR Co. 

Morris 12, N.Y. 
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will be eliminated in 1970? In 
some areas, yes! In others, chem- 
ical control will need to be con- 
tinued. In areas where weevils 
have been present for 10 or more 
years, one can expect the para- 
site to be best established and 
chemical control the least needed. 
In such areas growers should 
adopt a wait-and-see attitude. 
Spraying kills parasites, too, so 
if you don’t need to treat, don’t 
it. Preventive or insurance- 
type sprays are not recommended. 


Chemical Control 

The chemicals for alfalfa 
weevil control will differ very 
little from those used in 1969. 
Methoxychlor, Diazinon, and 
mixtures of these with malathion 
will be among those most com- 
monly recommended and used. 
Guthion, methyl parathion, and 
a newly-labeled phosphate (Imi- 
dan) are all effective phosphate- 

pe insecticides. that can be 
safely used on alfalfa. 

Carbaryl or Sevin, a_carba- 
mate, is a very safe insecticide 
o use. It can, however, decimate 
colonies and should never 
be employed on fields where yel- 
low rocket or dandelion are pres- 


© 


REDDY REFERENCE 


Farmers in the U.S. called on 
“Reddy Kilowatt’ in 1969 to the 
tune of an average 10,536 kilo- 
watthours of electricity ... up 
800 “kwh ‘from ~ £959. “And, 
unlike most everything else 
rmers buy, the cost per kilo- 
watthour has declined as com- 
pared to 1959! 

Farm Electrification Council 
manager John Turrel mentions 

1ese future possibilities for the 

pplication of electricity to agri- 
culture: 

1. Lasers or microwaves to 

ansmit electricity through the 
air to run unmanned tractors and 
elf-propelled field machines. 

2. Electric energy as the source 
of heat in large plastic ‘“‘green- 
houses”? which cover acres of 
land. 

3. Electric lights to supplement 
olar energy in crop production 
reas. 

4. Radio controls to match the 
peration of irrigation systems 

ith power availability. 

3. All-electric crop condition- 
ing systems to keep shelled corn 
and other perishables from spoil- 


a3l 


6. Use of waste heat from nu- 
clear power stations for soil 
warming, irrigation, and green- 
nouse heating. 

The Farm Electrification Coun- 
ci’s address is Box 1008, Oak 
“rook, Illinois 60523. 
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ent and in bloom. Carbaryl 
should largely be used to kill 
the larvae on the stubble, or on 
the young new growth of the 
second cutting, after the first 
cutting has been removed. 


When to Apply 

In New York, we suggest wait- 
ing for visible damage to avoid 
spraying unless necessary. Hope- 
fully, only one treatment... or 
no treatments... of the first cut- 
ting will be needed. 

We prefer a dilute malathion 
and methoxychlor mixture as our 
first treatment... because these 
materials cause the least environ- 
mental hazards and are, gen- 
erally speaking, safest to bees 
and wildlife. We do not recom- 


mend the treatment of any weedy 
alfalfa fields that are in bloom 
... honey bee kills are tremen- 
dous! 

Spray when a fourth to one- 
third of the growing tips show 
some sign of feeding, or even a 
little bit earlier for best results. 

Protect your parasites, preda- 
tors, pollinators, and wildlife by 
treating only when_ necessary. 
Even when the natural enemies 
of the alfalfa weevil are doing an 
outstanding job, one can expect 
occasional years when chemical 
controls will be necessary in some 
fields. Experience has shown that 
parasites and predators can sur- 
vive and increase under this type 
of management even when toxic 
chemicals are employed. 








A killer is born... M. aethiops is his 
name, and clobbering alfalfa weevils 
is his game! 
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_ No other like-size 
m forage harvester has 


m4 2 cutterhead like it. 


First of all, it’s big: 24 inches in dia- 
meter. 
But most of all, it’s strong. 
Behind each knife is a full- 
length steel plate, protecting 
the cutterhead from damage 
by foreign objects. The shaft 
is reinforced for longer life, 
and rides on sealed ball 
bearings. 
™ With nine knives you'll 
#chop to auniform 3/16” 
—and do it on a lot less 
power than you’d expect. 


Capacity comes first, but this 
New Holland Super 717 gives 
a lot more: 

@ An exclusive 98° gearbox 
that keeps universal joints 
more in line to provide more 
efficient transfer of tractor power. 
@ A torsion-steel PTO shaft that can 
take peak power loads without 
strain. 

@ The only built-in knife sharpener 
with a sharpening stone that moves 
into place automatically to assure 
true bevel edges. 

It adds up to a hard-working ma- 
chine. Whether you’re chopping corn 
silage (with a 1-row, 2-row or 2-row 
narrow head) or haylage (with the 
Super-Sweep windrow pickup) or 
standing grass crops (with the sickle- 
bar attachment). 


Also available: the extra-heavy-duty 
Model 880 and its SP version, the 
Model 1880 Crop-Cruiser®forage har- 
vester. See your New Holland dealer. 


New Holland Division of Sperry Rand. 
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Note the exclusive steel cone 


that gives extra support 
where Shaft joins side plate. 
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YSPERRY RAND 


75 Years of Service to Agriculture—1895-1970 
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Super 717 
Forage Harvester: All corn 
heads have springloaded 

idlers to keep gathering chains 
at proper tension for longer life. 


Practical in design -denencatia-in action 
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How to Buy a 


USED PICK-UP TRUCK 


BUYING a used truck always 
involves a certain amount of risk, 
but the risk can be greatly re- 
duced by careful inspection, and 
a thorough check-out process 
during a test run. 

In most cases, the best source 
Ot a used truck isa reliable 
dealer in your local area. Oc- 
casionally, there are bargains 
available at private sale or at 
farm auctions. However, you also 
assume a greater risk there be- 
cause you buy on an “as-is” basis. 
Most dealers will make some sort 
of a limited guarantee, although 
it is usually not as extensive as 
the guarantee on a new vehicle. 

Therefore, even when buying 
from a dealer, it will pay to give 
careful attention to inspection 
details. 


Stationary Checks 


The stationary inspection 
should be divided into two parts 

. . before the engine is started, 
and after the engine is started. 

First observe the general con- 
dition of the sheet metal and the 
paint. Any evidence of “rusting 
through” of sheet metal from the 
action of road salt should be ex- 
amined carefully. If the body is 
not undercoated, the rust holes 
will probably become worse as 
time passes. While repair and re- 
paint of rust damage is possible, 
it can often become expensive. 

Next, check the tires carefully. 
Naturally, the tread will be worn 
somewhat. But notice the general 
condition of the casings. If they 


are in good shape, they can be. 


recapped at less cost than new 
tires. If the sidewalls have any 
large cuts, or if they have many 
small cracks, the tires are not 
good candidates for recapping. 
Instead, plan to buy replacement 
tires when the present ones fail. 
Engine 

First inspect the engine when 
it is cold. A heavy coating of oily 
dust and dirt over the entire en- 
gine may indicate leaky gaskets 
and general neglect by the for- 
mer owner. However, a clean en- 
gine is no guarantee of quality, 
either. It may be the result of a 
steam cleaning, or a good solvent 
wash-down by the dealer. 

Check the oil dipstick. Un- 
usually heavy oil indicates a 
worn engine that is an ‘“oil- 
burner.” 

Check the dipstick later after 
the engine has been operated. 
Water in the oil will give it a 
milky appearance. This may be 
the result of a leaky head gasket 
or internal cracks in the engine 
block. 

Inspect the cooling system for 
any signs of leakage. Hoses and 
clamps can be replaced inexpen- 
sively. Even most water pumps 
aren’t too costly. However, re- 
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pairs to the radiator core, top 
tank, or bottom tank may be 
more costly. 

Remove the radiator cap and 
check the tops of the tubes. For- 
eign matter here may well be an 
indication that a sealing com- 
pound has been added to 
attempt to seal a crack in the 
radiator or in the engine block. 


Next, operate the starter with 
the ignition switch “off.” The 
starter should spin the engine 
easily. If not, it may indicate 
nothing more than a low battery 
which can be recharged easily. 
Or, it may be the result of a 
dragging armature in the starter 

a more expensive condition 
to correct. 

A steady, even sound during 
cranking indicates a desirable 
uniform compression pressure 
within the cylinders. An uneven, 
up-and-down sound indicates 
leaky valves or rings in some of 
the cylinders. 

Then, remove the spark plugs 
and check their condition care- 
fully. The plugs themselves are 
not expensive to replace, but 


‘McDaniel Mite 


their condition can be a tip-off 
to other engine conditions. 

If they are covered with a soft, 
sooty carbon deposit, the fuel 
mixture has been too rich. A sim- 
ple carburetor adjustment can 
correct this condition. 

However, if they are covered 
with a gummy oily deposit, en- 
gine oil has been leaking past the 
piston rings or the valve guides 
into the combustion chamber. 

Next, start the engine. Ideally, 
it should start easily. If it doesn’t 
it may mean that the fuel oe m 
or starter needs overhauling, ¢! 
electrical system is Pits. 3 or 
even that the engine needs a 
complete overhaul. 

After the engine is running, 
the oil pressure and the charging 









rate should be high. The amme- 
ter should drop back only slightly 
as the engine warms, and should 
respond quickly to any increase 
in engine speed. 

Blue smoke from the exhaust, 
and oily deposits around the 
pipe, indicate an “oil-burner.” 
Black smoke usually indicates a 
too-rich fuel mixture. While a 
simple carburetor adjustment 
can correct this condition, the 
engine may be loaded with car- 
bon deposits if it has been oper- 
ated extensively with the present 
carburetor adjustment. 

As the engine idles, note how 
it sounds. Any ‘“‘knocks” other 
than those obviously from valve 
tappets could be serious. Valves 
may be stuck, timing over-ad- 





vanced, bearings worn, fuel too 
lean, or plugs too hot. 

The time necessary for the en- 
gine to warm to operating tem- 
perature can be used to check 
several additional items. 

Check for excessive looseness 
in the steering system by watch- 
ing the front wheels while mov- 
ing the steering wheel back and 
forth. If “play” seems excessive, 
have someone else move the 
steering wheel while you check 
for cause of looseness. Play in the 
steering gear can usually be cor- 


rected by a simple adjustment. 


Tie-rods and drag links are not 
usually too expensive to replace. 
However, any other worn parts 
may be more costly. 

Jack up each front wheel and 


check for looseness by grasping 
the tire at the top and bottom 
and attempting to rock it. If the 
wheel tips in at the top, loose 
knuckles or a bent axle may be 
the cause. These are usually ex- 
pensive to repair. 


Wheel Bearings 


Wheel bearing condition can 
be checked easily by removal of 
the wheels from the axles. On 
cars and trucks, the condition of 
the front brake linings can also 
be checked at the same time. 

When inspecting the truck, it 
will be more convenient, but not 
absolutely necessary, if you can 
arrange to have it elevated on a 
lubrication hoist. 

Inspect the inner side of the 





Omnite is selective. It zeroes in on the bad mites but leaves the 


good bugs (predatory mites, bees, ladybugs and other beneficial 


insects) alone. 


So it works great in Integrated mite control programs. 
And Omite chooses your friends and enemies without sacrificing 
dosage strength... .without compromising killing power. Omite 


breaks the resistance cycle. . 


kills the mites that have developed 


Immunity to other miticides. It controls a broad spectrum of pests 
including McDaniel, two-spotted and European red mites on 
apples, peaches, plums, prunes and walnuts. 


Omiite has effective residual action that continues after 
spraying. Under hot summer conditions the dual action of Omite 
residual killing power In combination with surviving mite 
predators — gives lasting control. Omite is compatible with most 
other orchard chemicals (see label) and it can be applied with all 
lypes of commercial spray equipment Omiite is safle —on apples 
it can be used right up to 7 days before harvest. 


See your Uniroyal dealer for Omite. . 
The good bugs in the orchard will love you for tt. 


the master miticide. 


Omite and other fine products (herbicides, fungicides, and 
growth regulants) are creations of the 
laboratories of Uniroyal Chemical, 


Division of Uniroyal Inc., 


| Naugatuck, Conn. 06770. 


As with any miticide, always 
follow instructions on label. 
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HELPING NATURE WORK FOR YOU. 


rear wheels carefully. Any evi- 


dence of grease or hydraulic 
brake fluid usually means brake 
lining replacement . . . as well as 
repair...of the leak’ will, be 
needed. 

Check for looseness in the uni- 
versal joints by shaking the drive 
shaft. Any leaks between the 
shaft and the transmission or dif- 
ferential may mean costly repairs 
to replace the seals. 


Frame 


Condition of the frame and the 
springs should be checked for any 
evidence of overloading, or of 
frame damage. Extra reinforcing 
on any part of the frame may 
mean overloading. Even the pres- 
ence of helper springs can be 
considered as an- indication of 
heavy loading. 

Testing a truck usually pre- 
sents no difficulties. However, ar- 
range for more than a drive 
around the block with the sales- 
man. You'll need 30 minutes to 
an hour for adequate testing. 


Road Test 


First, drive on a level road in 
high gear with your foot off the 
accelerator. The truck should 
run smoothly at 8 to 10 mph 
without missing or bucking. 

Then, gradually increase speed 
to the legal speed limit. Check for 
any engine roughness during the 
entire acceleration time. 

Next, quickly floor the accel- 
erator from constant speeds of 
10, 20, 30, 40, and 50 mph. The 
vehicle should accelerate 
smoothly without hesitation and 
without heavy knocking. 

Then, try a variety of constant 
speed runs at various speeds. 
Again, the engine should operate 
smoothly, without hesitation or 
surging. 

During the road test be alert 
for any unusual noises or condi- 
tions. Here are some of the items 
you should notice: 

— Oil pressure should remain 
near the pressure shown just after 
the engine started. 

— Radiator temperature should 
stay within normal operating lim- 
its. 

— Note any unusual thumps, 
growls, knocks, or other noises, 
and the direction from which they 
come... for example, howling or 
clicking in the gears. 

— Make several quick stops 
from different speeds to check for 
grabbing, pulling, or fading 
brakes. 

— Listen for thumps caused by 
tire or wheel unbalance. Nylon 
tires tend to develop flat spots 
when they are stationary for ex- 
tended periods. However, as the 
tires warm, the thump disappears. 

— Unbalanced wheels can also 
cause thump and vibration, but 
it will continue no matter how 
far you drive. Additionally, this 
vibration is often worse at certain 
critical speeds. 

No used truck is likely to be 

“sood as new.” Otherwise, the 
price would not be less than that 
of a new one. However, by care- 
ful inspection and consideration, 
you can make sure that the price 
is consistent with the risks you 
are accepting. 
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You start off with corn that’s nice and clean. 
But then crabgrass, fall panicum and witchgrass 
sneak in later on in the season and you’ve gota 
mess on your hands at harvest. 

That’s the kind of trouble Princep’ keeps 
you out of. Because this Geigy herbicide for corn 
is great for the control of crabgrass, fall panicum, 
witchgrass and other grasses that can become a 
problem late in the season. 

And Princep 80W brand of simazine herbi- 
cide will also keep your corn clean of most other 
annual grasses and broadleaf weeds right 
through to harvest. 

All it takes is one spray of Princep applied 
pre-plant during seedbed preparation. Or you 
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can spray Princep while planting your corn or © 
right after...but before weeds have emerged.§ 
You can spray Princep in water. Or with liquid # 
fertilizer to weed and feed your corn in one trip 9 


over the field. 


Then all you need is moisture or a shallow © 
cultivation to move Princep down into the weed # 
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other grasses and broadleaf weeds right up to © 


harvest. 


If you’d like more information, just write ro : 
Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, Division of %» 


Geigy Chemical Corp., Ardsley, N.Y. 10502. | 


Princep by Geigy : 
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1970s Best 
Baler Buy! | 


Your MF Dealer is prepared to offer you all the outstanding 

features of the famous MF 12 baler at the right price. Features like no 
daily greasing. You make 15,000 bales between greasings. (Only the 
grease fittings on the pto shaft need a shot every 50 hours) . . . Wide 56” 














pick-up . . . Hydraulic bale tension control which adjusts from the tractor seat 
.. . Big baler capacity—6 bales per minute . . . Bale lengths from 
12" to 50”. . . a special design for excellent visibility from the tractor seat 


. .. Even bale thrower steering from the tractor seat is available. . . 
the optional MF 22 Bale Thrower can make your haying an easy one-man job. 
See your MF Dealer now . . . He’s prepared to make you a money- 

saving deal on the MF 12 baler. Buy now and save. 





@ 6 
See all the MF Hay-making Machines. 
e MF 81 Hay Tender—Pull-type mower conditioner, 9’ rubber mounted teeth or finger-wheel. 4 models. All 
cutter bar. Full width rollers. Mow, condition and wind- designed to handle hay gently. 


row in one operation. Make one pass instead of three. _« Hay Conditioners—Automatic roll separation. Gentle 
MF 36 Swather—MF’s self-propelled swather is a real rubber and steel rolls. Use MF 40 with side-mounted or 


bargain. Comes in 10’6” to 18’ widths. Has a water rear-mounted mowers. 

cooled engine. MF’s exclusive single column control. e Rotary Cutters—S MF models, from 5’ to 13’8”. Deep 
e Mowers—MF makes 5 models. MF high speed Dyna- offset blades reversible for double life. 

Balance or pitman. Rear-mounted, side-mounted or  ¢ Stalk Shredders—The big 15’ wide MF 180 Flail Stalk 

pull-type. Up to 8’ widths. shredder has 128 swinging flails. Chops six 30” or nine 
e Rakes—Trail or mounted. Parallel bar with optional 20” rows each pass. 


Massey-Ferguson 





Massey-Ferguson Inc., Des Moines, low 





Youcan getall kinds of Haying 
equipment which will handle 
your hay when conditions are 
ideal — but what about the 40- 
50% of the time when it gets 
rained on or early in the season 
when moisture content is 
extra high ? ? 





WINDROWER 
Not only does the Rotary Windrower build a 
beautiful fluffy windrow in normal conditions, it 
also enables you to aerate or spread and even re- 
windrow your hay for rapid curing and uniform 
irying. Takes a full 9 foot swath too. 
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rTEDDERS 
You can speed haymaking with Lely Tedders that 
ierate and fluff hay to promote rapid curing and 
Iniform drying. Gentle action minimizes leaf 
damage. Quality construction means long life and 
trouble-free operation. Windrowing tines make 
his an ideal machine. 








WH EEL RAKES 

"hese are the world’s best selling rakes, designed 
to rake all the crop cleanly and evenly with mini- 
num leaf loss. Action is gentle since the 3-foot 
special spring steel tines are strong yet flexible, 
take the strain along their entire length to reduce 
tine breakage. 


See your nearest Lely dealer or 
or more information write to... 


LELY 
LTD. 


AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY 


Box 5023, Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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LP-gas 
takes the guesswork 
out of cooking 


An LP-gas oven can turn a beginner into an expert. That’s 
because LP-gas ovens are equipped with the latest devices such 
as an automatic meat probe for measuring the “‘doneness’’ of a 
roast. Fast, automatic, fail-proof, even self-cleaning. In fact, LP- 
gas double ovens permit infrared broiling with simultaneous bak- 
ing or roasting. And gas makes the big 
difference. Clean. Modern. Dependable. See 
your LP-gas Dealer today. 

Of America’s great sources of energy, only 
LP-gas serves you in so many ways. 


AUTHORIZED MEMBER 
NATIONAL LP-GAS COUNCIL 
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AICA Trophy — Nutmeg Farm, 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Shurick, Bridgewater, Connecti- 
cut, was awarded first possession 
of the American-International 
Charolais Association’s National 
Show traveling trophy. The 
award, presented at the AICA’s 
first national show, was based on 
total points accumulated for 
placings during the show. 

The trophy will be returned to 
succeeding national shows until 
an exhibitor wins it three times, 





when it will remain in permanent 


possession of that exhibitor. 


Crossbreeding — Dr. Lowell L. 
Wilson, beef cattle specialist at 
Pennsylvania State University, 


says that crossbreeding offers beef 


cattlemen an opportunity to im- 
prove the productivity of their 
animals that hasn’t been possible 
with straight-bred cattle. For 
maximum benefits, he says, you 
have to match the strong points 
of one breed to the weak points 
of another. 

Under one crossbreeding sys- 
tem, for example, Hereford cows 
would be bred to Charolais bulls, 
the male calves would be sold, 
and the heifers used as replace- 
ments in the cow herd. These 





crossbred heifers would then be 
bred to bulls of a third breed... 
Shorthorn. 

Again, the male offspring would 
be sold and the heifers used as 
replacements. These heifers would 
be % Hereford, 4 Charolais, and 
72 Shorthorn. By breeding these 
animals back to either Hereford 
or Charolais bulls, the offspring 
would inherit this hybrid vigor. 

Penn State cattle specialists 
have parlayed dairy and _ beef 
cattle into a successful crossbreed- 
ing program for the past nine 
years. Under this program, low- 
producing Holstein cows were 
bred to Angus bulls. The Hol- 
stein-Angus cows were then bred 
to Polled Hereford bulls, and the 
calves evaluated for performance. 





HARVEST IS WHERE 
TREFLAN: WEED CONTROL 


PAYS OFF. 


Get your vegetables to market 
for less and your profit just has 
to be more. Use Treflan and cut 
weed control costs as much as 
$60 an acre. It’s a fact. Depend- 
able, long-season weed control in 
vegetables can save as much as 40 
hours per acre in hand hoeing and 
mechanical cultivation. At $1.50 an 
hour, that’s a saving of $60. 
Treflan’s dependable control has 
often cut down hoeings tothe 
point where they’re little more 
than “touch up” operations. And 
reduced the need for mechanical cul- 
tivations . . . frequently by 50%. 
Treflan pays off at market, too. 
Without weeds to steal soil nutrients, 
moisture and light, yields can in- 


crease significantly. And without 
weeds, your vegetables have achance 
to ripen uniformly. 

You get less trash and fewer culls. 
So harvesting goes a lot smoother. 

Once Treflan is mixed in the soil, 
it’s there to stay right through har- 
vest. Wet weather or dry, you can 
count on Treflan to do its job of 
stopping 27 grasses and weeds as 
they germinate. Even repeated irri- 
gations won’t cause Treflan to leach 
out of the soil. 

You can shallow cultivate without 
hurting Treflan’s effectiveness. So go 
ahead—break up the soil crust or 
catch any resistant weeds that may 
show up. Treflan will still be in there 
working. 


Treflan comes in an easy-to-mix 


liquid. You can incorporate Treflan 
any time up to 4 hours after you 
apply it. For some vegetables, you 
can apply Treflan weeks before 
planting to save time when you 
plant. See your Treflan dealer for all 
the details about Treflan—proper 
application rates for your soil type 
and crop, and when to apply (pre- 
plant or postplant). 


When you hear it from Elanco, 
you hear it right. 


(Treflan@®-trifluralin, Elanco) 
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ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY e A Division of Eli Lilly and Company « Indianapolis, U.S.A. 





Over the past six years, the 
205-day adjusted weight of calves 
produced from this three-way 
cross has been from 425 to 650 
pounds, with the average around 
925 pounds. These calves are 
placed on supplementary feed at 
eights months and weaned at ten 
months. 


Vaccinate Horses — Horse own- 
ers are advised by the New York 
State Department of Agriculture 
and Markets to have their ani- 
mals vaccinated for sleeping sick- 
ness now. It is urgent to do this 
before the beginning of the mos- 
quito season, because those in- 
sects transmit the disease. 

Sleeping sickness . . encephaii- 
tis, in technical language... is 
not passed from infected horses 
to other horses or humans. What 
happens is that the encephalitis 
virus is carried northward by mi- 
grating birds each spring. Mos- 
quitoes bite the infected birds 
and in turn can transmit the in- 
fection to horses and humans 

Two inoculations, at an in- 
terval of seven to ten days, < 
recommended. Horses must 
revaccinated each year. 

Immunization is particula 
important in the southeaste: 
section of New York State, whe 
presence of the disease was co 
firmed last October when it was 
found in a flock of 5,000 pheas- 
ants in Orange County. 
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Meat Tester — A new electronic 
instrument to measure the tender- 
ness of on-carcass meat... and 
take the guesswork out of whole- 
sale meat buying .. . has been ¢ 
veloped by Armour. 

Identified by the brand na 
‘““Tenderometer,” the new meat 
tenderness tester consists of 10 
pointed probes which are pressed 
into the exposed rib-eye surfa 
of the carcass. A gauge attach 
to” the: device indicates -t] 
amount of force needed to insert 
the probes; degree of tenderness 
is registered on a numerical sca 

Fifteen universities, as well 
the USDA, have been grant 
licenses by Armour to do furth 
research work on the new inst! 
ment and publish their findin; 





Dr. R. B. Sleeth, assistant director of 
Armour Food Research, Oakbrook, ''- 
linois, inserts Tenderometer into 1 
eye of beef; read-out box below re- 
cords degree of resistance to penetr«- 
tion. Looking on is W. J. Boles, ge 
eral manager of Armour and Co 
pany plant, Houston, Texas. 
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Chop finer 
without hurting capacity! 


International Forage Harvesters chop finer at the shear 
bar. No recutter screen to reduce capacity. 


Why not chop finer in the first place—as short as %-inch—with- 
out recutting screens and blowers to reduce capacity or increase 
power and fuel requirements? 


How do we do it? We use a rugged cutterhead with nine knives, 
not the usual six. Knife edges are offset and the reversible shear 
bar is scientifically angled to them. Knives and shear bar have 
super-tough, tungsten-hardened surfaces. Long tapers on the 
knives eliminate need for rebeveling. 


_ Cutterhead turns at 1,000 rpm .. . slices the crop 9,000 times 
. a minute—the finest cut-and-throw action of any chopper! 

Uniformity of chop is increased. You get a greater percentage 
-of corn kernels cracked for easier assimilation, greater feed value. 

The 40-ton 350, with one-row corn head and high breakover 
attachment, adjusts to wide or narrow rows. The 80-ton 550. 
can be equipped with a one-row corn head or a two-row-wide or 
two-row-narrow corn head. 

For full machine details and financing, see your International 
Harvester Dealer. You’ll chop finer in the first place! 


INTERNATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT 


e INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 
First to serve the farmer 


International is a registered trademark of International Harvester Company. 














International 350 Forage Harvester with windrow pickup 





EDITORIALS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





WAGES UP, BEEF DOWN 


While reading a newspaper recently, I 
noted that postal workers had achieved a 
hefty wage hike. Tugboat crews had just 
returned to work after successfully striking 
for a 53-percent wage and benefit increase 
over a three-year contract. 

The air traffic controllers were on a 
“‘sickout” for more money . . . and strikes 
were either underway, or being planned, 
_ by truck drivers, railroad workers, news- 
paper unions and radio industry employees. 
A dozen other major strikes loomed in the 
future labor scene for 1970. And the drama 
was being played out against a backdrop 
of previous stoppages . . . some in defiance 
of the law by garbage collectors, teachers, 
firemen, and others. 

Yet, in that same issue of the newspapers 
there was an article discussing a report by 
a congressional subcommittee headed by 
Rep. John S. Monagan of Connecticut . . . 
a report saying, “Congress should establish 
a commission to determine the adequacy 
of the meat supply for American consumers 
at reasonable prices...” It went on to 
call for the adjustment of the U.S. meat 
import quotas each year, based on esti- 
mated demand as well as cattle produc- 
tion . . . presumably to keep retail meat 
prices down by assuring a liberal supply of 
imported meats. 

It seems to me that farmers must. con- 
tinue to ask themselves some crucial ques- 
tions: 

1. Can farmers afford the luxury of being 
comparatively disorganized in a society 
rapidly fragmenting into highly-organized 
pressure groups . . . groups who ignore the 


law in order to exert pressure for enhanc- ~ 


ing their financial status? 

2. Can our society survive this fragmen- 
tation . . . the growing specialization that 
steadily increases the average individual’s 
dependence on many tightly-knit groups 

. . any one of which may decide to go 
fishing at any time? 

3. Farmers in Wales, Germany, England, 
and France have recently staged demon- 
strations in protest over the wide spread 
between their incomes and those of factory 
workers. How best can farmers work with 
governments (in the U.S. and elsewhere) 
obviously oriented around the desires of 
non-farmers, the overwhelming majority 
of the electorate? 


SHOOT HIM AGAIN! 


Not long ago, I attended a meeting at 
which two of the speakers were Secretary of 
Agriculture Clifford Hardin, and American 
Farm Bureau Federation president Charles 
Shuman. 

During the entire time these two men 
made their remarks, some clown periodi- 
cally took pictures of them... shuttering 
each man at least 30 times, and every 
“shot” accompanied by a flash! As one who 
has taken pictures, and spent some time be- 
hind the speaker’s podium, I can testify 
that a photographer can temporarily blind 


a speaker with such tactics...and cause 
the audience to lose its rapport with the 
speaker. 


Here’s a form of subtle harassment that 
is even more difficult to overcome than the 
shouted obscenities of more violent pro- 
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testors. There were probably 20 representa- 
tives of press, radio and television present 
... only one made life miserable for these 
two speakers, but one is all it takes! 

Mr. Agnew, dark glasses should be stan- 
dard equipment for speakers not on the left 
end of the political spectrum! 


WELL DONE 


Over a long period of time, state govern- 
ment officials in the Northeast have. been 
carrying the cudgel on behalf of farmers 
in opposition to increases in rail freight 
rates . . . both intrastate and interstate. 
Especially active have been the offices of 
New York’s Commissioner of Agriculture 
Don Wickham, and Attorney General 
Louis Lefkowitz. 

Success of their efforts on behalf of farm- 
ers has been less than total, but they de- 
serve the gratitude of farmers for trying 
their level best! 


“ENVIRONMENTAL CHANGE 


Many years ago, there was on this planet 
a veritable Garden of Eden... lush tropi- 
cal vegetation, flowing streams, and abun- 
dant wildlife. Today, this same land has 
been blighted beyond belief... nothing but 
an emptiness of blowing sand, searing heat 
and silence. 

No, it was not man that “ravaged his en- 
vironment”... but the forces of change set 
in motion by the Creator of the earth. The 
area I’m talking about is the Sahara Desert, 
where oilfields are the only remaining testi- 
mony to the teeming life that once throbbed 
in northern Africa. Lest the magnitude of 
what happened escapes you, let me remind 
you that the Sahara Desert is almost as 
large as the United States... 3,000,000 
square miles of dead landscape... 3200 
miles long and from 800 to 1400 mile 
wide! ; 

Furthermore, a study of geologic history 
reveals that successive ice ages have moved 
ice southward by the billions of tons, grind- 
ing across enormous areas of the earth in 
layers a mile deep. The contrast between 
the “before” and ‘“‘after” ecology could 
hardly be more startling. 

Could it be that man is guilty of a pro- 
found arrogance when he proclaims his 
ability to “destroy the earth’? His influence 
on the earth’s ecology... both actual and 
potential...appears puny indeed when 
compared to the ice ages, the uplifting of 
gigantic mountain ranges, the sinking of 
continents into the oceans, and the extinc- 
tion of hundreds of animal species long be- 
fore man even walked the earth. 

Granted that we should be concerned 
about our environment... let’s not get so 
uptight about the problem that we make 
bad decisions in our haste. 

There are those who press with great 
fervor the contention that the use of chemi- 
cals in agriculture should be sharply re- 
duced, or terminated. Invariably, these folks 
are not commercial farmers. 

I counter by saying that public policies 
concerning the use of pesticides should be 
based on a realistic evaluation of the bene- 
fit-risk ratio. I further counter that our so- 
ciety should not accept so calmly the 
known risk of 55,000 Americans dead and 
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AUCTION 


Who would inspect the worn spot of 
a rug 
Hid by a chair... or turn an antique 


IYg . 

To find its crack? But now put up for 
sale, 

The sun lays bare in merciless detail 

These flaws a woman's hands and love 
once hid. 

The sweating auctioneer demands a 
bid; 

The buyers’ feet press down a flower 
bed 

' And move among the relics that are 

spread 

Upon the lawn, their dignity and value 
shrunk 

To what the buyers look upon as junk. 


Mary C. Ferris 
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2,000,000 injured every year in automobile 
accidents ... and the fact that 60 percent of 
air pollution comes from automotive ex- 
hausts (in some areas, 80 percent). 

Some solutions to those problems are al- 
ready known to engineers and law-enforce- 
ment officials. For example, a maximum of 
100 horsepower for automobile engines 
would reduce sharply the incidence of ex- 
cessive highway speed. No-nonsense enforce- 
ment of traffic laws, especially the ones 
directed at drunk driving, would take some 
dangerous people off the road. Major 
changes in engine design could nearly elim- 
inate noxious gases (and probably sharply | 
increase new-car costs). 

I ask my anti-chemical friends for re- 
action to these proposals... and meet with 
massive silence. Now it is their ox that is 
being gored! 

A very wise man summed it up a long 
time ago” when he pointed out that any 
man can easily spot the piece of chaff in 
his neighbor’s eye, but rationalization en- 
ables him to be oblivious to the log in his 
own eye... we strain at a gnat, and swallow 
the camel. © 

The trappings of society change over 
the ages, but human nature remains re- 
markably the same! 





NEW COUNCIL 


The New York State Conference Board 
of Farm Organizations has joined forces 
with the Agricultural Businessmen’s Council 
to form the Council of Agricultural Organi- 
zations. Although both groups will retain 
their identity, the newly-formed organiza- 
tion will coordinate joint efforts. 

In a state where farmers make up less 
than one percent of the electorate, it is a 
wise move to work closely with agribusiness 
people in legislative matters. The combina- 
tion will represent even more adequately 
the broad spectrum of agriculture... New 
York’s largest single industry. 


EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


Empire Farm Days will be held this year 
on August 11-13, at the farm of Paul and 
Gerald King near Cardiff (Onondaga 
County), New York. Known as King’s 
Royal Acres, the farm offers plenty of room 
for a great show! 

More details will be published from time 
to time in following issues . . . but mark 
your calendar now for the farm equipment 
show and demonstration that has become 
one of the best anywhere. 
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Safety Device — This bracket, 
with rear view mirror and red 
flag, clamps on the muffer 
pipe above the tractor gas 
tank so it can be seen when 
driving on the road. Spring- 
mounted flag makes it possible 
to drive in a low doorway 
without bending the rod or 
taking it off. 
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Reinforcement — Triangular 
sheets of light metal fastened 
with screws to the handle and 
broom of these push brooms 
keep the handles braced and 
free from turning... which 





they do as the wood dries out. 
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Water Cups — Along with the 
horse’s change from farm 
worker to pleasure animal, 
feeding and watering methods 
have also changed. The Uni- 
versity of Vermont’s farm at 
Burlington has done away 
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HELPS 


Easily Changed — Individual 
pens are set up and taken 
down quickly in this arrange- 
ment using movable farrowing 
houses. The corners of the 
panels are fitted with large 
strap hinges bolted in place, 
but having the hinge pins re- 
placed with removable ones. 
They attach to the sides of the 
houses in the same manner. 
Any individual panel may be 
opened and swung as a gate. 
Panel slats are | X 4-inch hard- 
wood. 





Gate Latches — A pair or two 
of the gate hinges that come 
in sets of a strap hinge and 
screw hook make good cattle 
pen gate latches. For hogpens 
a second latch may be needed 
lower down to keep the gates 
from being pushed out at the 
bottom. 









with the water bucket and 
installed dairy-type water cups 
in the box stalls so the water 
is fresh and available as want- 
ed. Cups fit into a corner shelf 
made of a 2”’ X 4”’ covered with 
plywood. 
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FOR MAY 
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Pfizer STORE COUPON Pfizer) 


FREE 


Buy one %-Ib., /2-Ib., or 
1-Ib. jar at regular price 
and get a second jar 
of same size free 
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—your choice of 
powder. 


Name. 
Address. 


Town—____,_State 


Product 
Purchased_____ Size. 


To Retailer: You are authorized to act 
as our agent in the redemption of this 
coupon. Our salesman or authorized 
Pfizer Animal Health Distributor will 
redeem this coupon from you by replace- 
ment of stock on your next order of 
Y%-\|b., %-lb., and 1-Ib. Pfizer Terramycin® 
Soluble Powders, provided the terms 
of the offer have been complied with and 
customer's name is properly filled in. 
This coupon is non-transferable, non- 
assignable. We will not honor redemp- 
tion through outside agencies, brokers, 
or others who are not retail distributors 
of Pfizer. Any sales tax must be paid by 
consumer. Void where use is prohibited, 
taxed,orrestricted by law. Cashvalue1/20 
of 1¢. Offer expires December 31, 1970. 


Ib. 
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Branch Code: 4441-66351 
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SrreP ° 


Be prepared for serious 
health problems. 


Use Terramycin® Inject- 

able Solution for a wide 

range of emergencies. FAST 
Goes to work in min- acre 
utes. Sromesp ect 

No mixing or refrigera- 

tion. Also in 200- and (Pfizer) 


500-cc. vials. 
= 


$2.79 


50 cc. 
CAUTION: Do not use milk for food during 
treatment or for 96 hours (8 milkings) after 


last treatment. Discontinue treatment at 
least 10 days before slaughter. 


stop in 
and 









PROTECT YOUR 
DAIRY CALVES 






Terramycin® Scours 
Tablets—No. 1-selling 
broad-spectrum 
antibiotic tablets for 
15th year. Fights 
scours, pneumonia, 
navel ill. Gives solid 
dose of Vitamin A 
and D. Comes 4 

or 24 tablets in box, 
100 in bottle. 


$1.34 


4-tablet pack 





ANIMAL HEALTH 


FIGHT 
AFTERBIRTH 
INFECTIONS 


Each bolus has 2 sulfa drugs to 
fight Staph, Strep, other suscep- 


tible organisms. Urea 
stimulates healthy 4 50 
tissue growth. 2 


12 boluses 


Pfizer Uterine Boluses 


SOOTHING! 


Massage inflamed, congested 
udders right after calving. 
Also soothes chapped teats, 
treats minor wounds. 


Pfizer 
UDDER ‘1.50 
l-lb. can 


TONE® 


FOOT-ROT 
FIGHTER 


ee 
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Pfizer Foot-Rot Liquid 
contains effective 
Dichlorophene. Great 
for early cases. Easy to 
use—in squeeze bottle. 








All prices shown are 
manufacturer's 
JUhesek tha -1e Mga eel 
price. 
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AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC 
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Take time to observe 
label directions on 
all animal health 
products. 





Personal Farm Experience 





TURN TO FARMING 


As boys, Frank and John 
Koeberle lived in Rochester, 
New York, where their father 
was a chauffeur. When he be- 
came ill, a small place was 
bought near Keuka Lake in 
Steuben County, New York. 

There the family kept a flock 
of 300 to 500 hens, produced 
about 1,500 broilers annually, 
and raised a small garden. One 
summer, someone suggested that 
vegetables might be sold to cot- 
tagers ... the venture was so suc- 
cessful that the entire acre-and- 
a-half was planted to vegetables 
the following year. Eggs, dressed 
poultry, and home baked goods 
were delivered... along with 
vegetables ...to customers on a 
regular basis. At that time, Frank 
was 14 and John 11 years old. 

Later, in 1953, 40 acres and a 
herd of eight cows were bought 
near Palmyra, New York, and 
gradually the business grew to 
its present size of around 475 
acres with 80 milkers. In addi- 
tion, there are 50 to 60 heifers, 
and 40 Holstein steers. Present 
DHIC herd average is 18,578 
pounds of milk, 535 of butterfat. 


Grows Steers 


The farm grows plenty of feed 
and the idea of growing steers 
for meat was adopted to use 
available feed with a small in- 
vestment and very little labor. 

_ We recently sold: a, steer,’ 
said Frank. “It was 16 months 
old, weighed 1,040 pounds, and 
brought $252. What is more, it 
was given very little grain so 
most of the gain came from 
roughage. We plan to stay in 
the beef business in a small way, 
at least for a while.” 

The farm is well equipped 
with power tools. ‘““We never buy 
used equipment,” said John, 
“and we don’t hesitate to buy 
when we find a better piece of 
equipment. We use quite a lot 
of credit, but we are conserva- 
tive and watch operations to be 
_ sure we don’t use too much.” 

No cows have been purchased 
since 1966. No help is hired, and 
both men are handy with tools 
so do their own equipment re- 
pairing and building construc- 
tion. The latter has included a 
new home for John, a 36’ X 136’ 
addition to the main barn, and 
a 40’X80’ pole-type barn for 
young stock. 


Father Helps 


The farm is under the name 
"i. W. Is@eberle Sons... the 
E. W. standing for Edwin, father 
of Frank and John. Although 
77 years young, he helps sub- 
stantially with farmstead chores, 


_ as well as caring for a large gar- 


den. Frank comments, “Dad’s 
interest in, and enthusiasm for, 
farming...and_ especially his 
‘enthusiasm for its future... has 
been a source of inspiration for 
nS: 


The feeding program here ‘is 
8 


worthy of note. Three steel, 
glass-lined silos have been 
erected, the first in 1962 and the 
others in 1965. 

One, relatively small, holds 
high-moisture corn. The other 
two are filled with haylage, one 
being fed out in the summer and 
refilled with corn in the fall. 

The experience of these two 
young men shows quite clearly 
that city boys can learn to run 
a successful farm and, as they 
comment, “We’re farming by 


choice and not by chance.” 
Some readers will claim it can’t 
be done today because of the 
vast amount of capital needed. 
I think it can be done if a man 
has what it takes!” — H.L.C. 








Bill Maphis and his ‘‘Eggland’’ delivery 


truck. 


POULTRY PROGRAM 


“We keep 50,000 laying hens,” 
said William Maphis of Odessa, 
New York, ‘“‘and we have no 
great desire to get any bigger. 
However, we feel that competi- 
tion may force us to expand.” 

This is essentially a family 
operation, except that some high 
school students are hired week- 
ends. Mrs. Maphis helps some 
and the balance of the work force 
includes sons and daughter: 
Neal is 22; Wayne, 19; and Daren, 
13; 

‘““When we came here 19 years 
ago, we had 55 acres and 50 hens. 
In 1964 we built our first big 
house which is now used for stor- 
age and raising pullets. 

“Six years ago we built again, 
all mechanized with a lagoon 
under cages to hold the drop- 
pings. We can ignore manure 
for as long as five months, then 
it is pumped out and sprayed on 
the land with an irrigation sys- 
tem. We really do not have 
enough acreage for it and have 
spread some on neighbors’ land.” 


Keeps Sheep 


Mostly to keep the grass down 
on manure-fertilized pastures, 
Bill has 100 sheep which provide 
some additional income from 
wool and lambs. 


Pullets 


Pullets are bought at 10 weeks 
of age, 4,000 a month. They are 
moved into the cages (each hold- 
ing eight birds), and they are 
normally kept in production for 
14 months. 

Recently a sizable building 
was erected for grading and 








- packing. A few eggs are sold at 


the farm, but most are trucked 
to stores in the area. As is cus- 
tomary, they are packed in car- 
tons, 30 dozen to a case. 

‘‘We are looking ahead to 
building again,” said Bill. “We 
figure that the productive life of 
a modern poultry house is ten 
years. ”’—H.L.C. 


BUNKER SILO 


Near Warners, New York, is 
the Airy Ridge Farm operated 
by the Cleverley family. Exten- 
sion agent Bill Quinn reports on 
some changes there as follows: 

A recent addition is a bunker 
silomeasuring45 X 150 X 8 feet . . . 
capacity about 1,000 tons. Poles 
holding sides are 12 feet long, 
set 4 feet deep. Siding is made up 
of 2X10’s measuring 16 feet 
long... but shrinkage and warp- 
ing make the Cleverleys wish 
they’d used 2 X 6’s that were end- 
matched. 

Silo was built by farm labor 
for a cost of around $3,500. A 
major cost was the 115 yards of 
concrete for the floor (five in- 
ches thick). 

A post-hole digger was used to 
dig out for the poles, but the 
Cleverleys recommend that a 
trencher would have been a bet- 
ter bet for such closely-spaced 
holes. 

A 6-mil black plastic is used 
to cover the silage, held down 
by a host of old tires. Plans call 
for ensiling both haylage and corn 
into- “the “bunker .-):-a~ sort of 
“silage sandwich.” 

A front-end loader and self- 
unloading wagon team up to 
move silage from bunker silo to 
the feed bunk in the 74x 160 
free-stall barn (contains 115 
stalls). 


KEEP DEBT LOW 


“This farm is a little too big 
for one man, but not ‘big enough 
for two.” 

This was the comment of Wil- 
liam Hough of Fulton, New York. 
I could well agree when he added 
“hey yy that he farms 
= 207 acres, 
mostly tillable, 
with 42 milk- 
ing cows and 
25. head. “or 
young stock. 

He has some 
help from his 
oldest son, who 
is 10, and from 
a daughter who 
washes the bulk milk tank. Mrs. 
Hough does all the bookkeeping, 
and lends a hand at chores in 
spring and summer so Bill can 
get to the field earlier. Also, 
some high school boys help with 
the hay harvest. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hough have six 
children. Two girls have finished 
college, two girls are in school, 
and in addition to the 10-year- 
old son already mentioned, an- 
other boy is now 8. 

Corn, oats and hay is the ro- 
tation .. . 25 acres of corn, 20 of 
oats, and 50 of hay. 

“One reason we grow oats is 





William Hough 


for bedding,” Bill explained, 

We talked about farm manage. | 
ment. “I figure that avoiding too 
much debt is important,” said 
Bill. “We have bought equip- 
ment gradually. When we put 
in the bulk milk tank we carried 
milk to it for about a year. Then 
we added a transfer system which 
saved a lot of lugging. 

“Last fall we bought a new 
field chopper. We already had 
two self-unloading wagons and 
we fill our two 14X45 silos with 
the help of a neighbor. One silo 
was erected in 1969. 

“Just recently we bought a 
silo unloader. Last winter the 
silage froze in around 10 inches 
from the edge. I kept it level by 
using a pickaxe. Some frozen si- 
lage thawed when put in the 
center of the silo; some I put 
in the stable where it thawed 
overnight. I am told that the 
unloader will handle some frozen 
silage, but we will have to wait 
and see.” 

Before his father died, Bill 
worked with him under a father- 
son arrangement. He took over 
the farm eight years ago. Con- 
tinuing his comments about 
equipment, Bill said, “Much of 
it is rather old and I do most of 
the repair work myself. Our next 
improvement will be a tool shed 
and I’m not planning to get more 
equipment until it is finished.” 


— H.L.C. 


WHIRLYBIRD SPRAYS 


N. W. Ashby and Sons operate 
450 acres of land near Fort Fair- 
field, Maine. They plan on 125 to 
150 acres of potatoes each year, 
30 to 40 acres of peas, 20 to 30 
acres of grain, and the rest woods 
and hayland. 

Spud spraying here has been 
done for four years by a custom — 
operator flying a helicopter. In 
1969, he applied nine sprays... 
one pre-emergence spray of an 
herbicide, seven fungicide appli- 
cations (no insecticides were 
needed in ’69), and then finished 
off with a vine-killer. 

The custom operator charged 
$1.70 per acre per application ... 
to those farmers with whom he 
had a contract for all the potato 
sprays to be laid down on the 
farm during one entire growing 
season. Growers furnish all spray 
material; the custom applicator 
arranges for water, and does the 
applying. 

He uses a concentrate spray, 
so only five gallons of water are 
needed per acre .. . he does 15 
to 18 acres with one plane-load 
of water. It goes on fast . . . re- 
quiring in 1969 only 1 to 14 
hours to do all 125 acres with one 
spray. 

Less Damage 


A whirlybird doesn’t have to 
wait for the ground to dry out a 
bit after a rain, as is the case 
with a heavy spray-rig rolling on 
the ground. Furthermore, the 
helicopter spares the four rows 
out of ten that were once dam- 
aged by the ground-rig’s passage 
through the Feld. 

Not only were vines broken | 
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in those four rows, but the two 
wheel tracks became compacted 
so water would lay in them. 
Yields in ’69 were up 10 barrels 
per acre, the Ashbys estimate, 
as a result of not having to run 
a ground-rig through the fields. 

Control of both insects and 
diseases has been good on this 
farm over the four years the job 
has been done by air application. 
In fact, the Ashbys have sold 
their ground sprayer, and have 
no plans to buy another!—G.L.C. 


ALL SILAGE 


Calvin and Avery DeGolyer 
of Castile, New York, report at- 
taining ,a.15,159-pound herd av- 
erage on 225 cows . feeding 
corn silage and hay-crop silage 
as the only roughage . . . in fact, 
corn silage only, much of the 
time. 

Cal comments, “It should be 
clear that we’ve had our troubles 
over the years in working out the 
problems associated with that 
type, of feeding program.” 

Their herd is separated into 
four groups, and . . . when on 
corn silage . . . fed grain rations 
that contain protein levels as 
follows: 

Those cows producing 60 to 
100 pounds of milk per cow per 
day get 30 pounds each of a grain 
ration containing 26-percent pro- 
tein, 50 to 60-pounders are fed 
24 pounds of a 24-percent ration, 
40 to 50-pounders get 14 pounds 
each of a 30-percent and 
those producing under 40 pounds 
get 10 pounds each per day of a 
40-percent protein ration. 

Cows also receive mineral sup- 
plements (calcium, phosphorus, 
and trace minerals) . . . both in 
the ration, and on a limited free- 
choice basis. It’s ‘‘limited free- 
choice” because a 50-pound bag 
of mineral supplement is dump- 
ed in each feed bunk once a week 
.. . but cows clean it up long 
before the next bag arrives a 
week later. 

The DeGolyers believe that 
high protein levels have provided 
the major solution to some of the 
nutritional problems they en- 
countered since going all silage 

mostly corn silage . . . for 
roughage a few years ago. They 
are convinced that hay is not es- 


sential to get excellent milk pro- 
duction.—G.L.C. 





ARMISTICE 


The group who knock ‘‘the establish- 
ment,”’ 

Would quickly end their ‘‘stint,”’ 

If Dad would end the ‘‘bread-and- 
board"’ 

Sent from his established-mint. 


by D. A. Hoover 
American Agriculturist, May, 1970 








with recutting ability! 





The Gehl RC800 Recutter. Increases 
profits from each acre, from each silo. 


Fits only the Gehl 55” 
Blower. 


SEE THESE 


NEW YORK 


Hi-Throw 


ADAMS . 
AMSTERDAM 
ARCADESS sit ace ures 
BLOSSVALE . 
BRISBEN 2 {5c 
CANANDAIGUA . 
CANASTOTA 
CANTON . ; ag 
CAZENOVIA sete es 
CENTRAL SQUARE 
CLINTON . Are 
COLLINS.) So. 
CORTLAND 
CUBA 
DELHI 
DeRUYTER 
DRYDEN . 
FILLMORE . . 
FORT PLAIN 
ERANKEORT. oss 3 
FRANKLIN . . . 
HAMLIN . 
HOBART 
HORSEHEADS 
HUDSON 
LIVONIA... . . 
LOWVILLE. . . 
MONTGOMERY 
MUNNSVILLE . . . 
NICHOLS 
NORTH JAVA... . 
ONEONTA 


Pea ncaa 


Robinson Farm Equip. Co., Inc. 


. . Central Square Imp. Co. 
Clinton Trac. & imp. Co., Inc. 


Team the powerful 55” Hi-Throw 
Blower with the new RC800 Recutter. 
Bring fine chopping right to the silo. 
Keep harvesters chopping. 

Blower features tough, six-bladed 
fan ... Gehl engineered to make effi- 
cient use of every bit of air power it 
produces. Whirling at 540 RPM, it 
blasts material into the tallest silo. 
A water intake opening allows you to 
add water to crops ... keeps the rim 
free of haylage deposits. Features ad- 
justable outlet, ‘““Quick-Touch”’ level- 
ing, slip clutch, emergency apron 
clutch, convenient fan adjusting. 


PANAMA .. . 
_C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. BERRY. Galt teal 
. . . Florida Imp. Co., Inc. REXFORD ~ . ste 
.M. C. & C. M. Drake, Inc. RICHFIELD SPRINGS . . 
. Jay's Sales & Service, Inc. SALEMS os ara er, 
. . . Chenango Farm Supply SCHAGHTICOKE ... . 


SHARON SPRINGS 
SIDNEY CENTER 
SOUTH NEW BERLIN 
WEEDSPORT. . . 


2s . Cory Farm Supply 
. .Whites Farm Supply, Inc. 


clave -ds CG. Lucas &-Sons 


EAST RANDOLPH. . 


oe Vogtli & Gabel MIDDLEBURY 
. . Cain's Trac. & Imp., Inc. 
ORWIER Gs re ices 
Lien ARaer Ns Ernest D. Witter 
Delhi F. Bane. POULINEYS © coe oe 
elhi Farm Equip., Inc. RICHMOND... __... 


WwW. Cook Farm Service, Inc. 
. . . Dryden Imp., Inc. 


. Rickett’s Farm Supply, Inc. SOUTHINGTON. 


-Hallsville Farm Supply, Inc. TORRINGTON. ... 
4 . Urgo’s Farm Supply WOODBURY 
. . Ray Tilley & Son 
R. C. Schepler & Son 
. Hobart Farm Equip. Co. AGAWAM ee a 
, . §. C. Hansen, Inc. SUNDERLAND... . . 
. . . Keil Farm Supply, Inc. 
Be . & Imp. 
Ss Mectesae Iles BORDENTOWN . 
Clarence H. Crist MOMBE EE Ce ore 
: STOCKTON? 2 -c5tiere 
. Mr. Howard Landers SUSSEX . . eee 
. .. . Thetga Farm Supply PUT OT AIOE Ae 
Pita Doe. Java Farm Supply 
.. .. . West End Imp. Co. WALPOEES tie 2 onc. 


GEHL COMPANY 


WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 53095 


Add the 800 Recutter now... or 
later! Attaches quickly to the 55” 
Blower. Assures you of uniform, fine 
chopping... harvests fast when crops 
are at their nutrient peak. Because 
crops pack tight, nutrients are pre- 
served. The 800 Recutter cuts at 1,000 
RPM with a nine-knife, 22” wide cyl- 
inder. Tungsten-carbide cutting edges 
are standard equipment. 

Ask your Gehl dealer for a demon- 
stration of the 55” Blower and the 800 
Recutter, or write Rolain Scharbarth, 
The Gehl Company, West Bend, Wis- 
consin 53095 (please note if student), 


(777) DEALERS FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


. . Panama Farm Supply 
Folk & Kelly 
Droms Trac. & Imp. Co. 

. Leo M. Filburn 
Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 


Sree passing W. Allen Farm Mach. Serv. 


iS Sebenen eke Edgar J. Handy 


. Finch Farms 
. Valley Supply Co. 
_ Otis Jorolemon & Sons 


L. W. Greenwood, Inc. 


x Pat Knapp Farm Supply Co., Inc. 


_ John A. Hancsarik & Sons, Inc. 
_ . Charles H. Monroe 
Sumner Farr 


CONNECTICUT 
yet Tolles Equip., Inc. 
Bah earaar .Ruwet-Sibley, Inc. 
sa cee . . Judson's Farm Equip. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
bx) Aine) eet eles ChniSCOldLs harm) Equip. ;;Inc- 
RAN san Reise? rg he Roman R. Skibiski, Inc. 
NEW JERSEY 


Berth ag Applegate Farm Equip. 
S. Johnson Hurff 
John W. Frizzell 
Sussex Welding & Farm Equip. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Ieee AaM ND Ut mee ie Pinnacleview Farm Equip., Inc. 





HOW GOES 
THE BASE PLAN? 


The Puget Sound federal order 
milk market is the only one with 
a Class I Base Plan, as authorized 


for any such market by the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1965. 





Henry Kuhlman, professor of 
marketing at Seattle University, 
has recently done a study of that 
Base Plan. His conclusions: 

1. The Plan met the objectives 
of decreasing surplus milk pro- 
duction in the Puget Sound mar- 
ket. 

2. The Plan has made dairy 
farmers’ incomes there independ- 
ent of production increases by 
other producers. A producer with 
base knows how much milk he 
can sell at the base price, and he 
also knows that the base price 
will not be diluted by other pro- 
ducers increasing production. 

3. Entry of new producers into 
the Puget Sound market has not 
stopped. Between September 1967 
and December 1968, for example, 


THE 


Combines the best features of Agway’s 
#1 and#2 Green Diesel to give youa 
superior, year-round, premium-grade fuel. 


You get these features: 
e quicker engine starts than from a #2 

fuel | 
e dependable fuel flow in cold weather 
e more power than froma #1 fuel 
e practically smokeless operation 


And Agway’s complete additive package 
lowers injector maintenance costs and 

prolongs engine life. New Agway Green 
Diesel Plus is the very best fuel for your 

diesel tractor, all year long. 
For complete details, call your Agway 
Petroleum man, today. 


Agway Petroleum Service A way 


10. 


96 new producers began delivery keting Area Under the Class I 


(between those dates, total pro- 
ducer numbers shrank from 2137 
to 1866). 

4. A thorn in the side of base- 
holding dairymen is that only 
new producers share in the in- 
crease of Class I sales. 

5. Professor Kuhlman believes 
the two-price quota plan can 
serve to prevent surpluses in 
other agricultural cormmodities. 
A quota (base) would be allocated 
to each producer... the quota- 
amount would be assured the 
base price...deliveries above 
quota would receive a much 
lower price. 

For a copy of the 61-page re- 
port entitled ““An Analysis of the 


_ Puget Sound Federal Milk Mar- 






Base Plan,” write to: 


Professor Henry Kuhlman 
School of Business 

Seattle University 

Seattle, Washington 98122 


or 


Nicholas Keyock 

Market Administrator 

16 W. Harrison St. 

Seattle, Washington 98119 








FARM BUILDING PLANS | 


For very nominal prices (gen- 
erally ranging from fifty cents to 
four dollars), you may obtain de- 
tailed plans for building a wide 
variety of farm buildings and 
livestock equipment. 

Here’s a rundown of plan lists 
available . . . remember that these | 
plan lists are free, although the | 
plans ordered from those lists 
cost in the price range already 
indicated. 


851-B Beef Cattle Housing 

851-C Cattle Equipment 

851-Cu List of Cornell Plans 

851-D Dairy Buildings and Equipment — 

851-G  Storages and Handling Equip- 
ment for Grain and Corn 

851-L Buildings and Equipment for 
Sheep, Swine and Horses 

851-M Farm Shops, Machinery St orages 


Garages and Utility Buildings 
851-MW List of Midwest Plans 


851-0 Cabins, Incinerators, Playgrounds | 
and Miscellaneous Items 


For a copy of one or more of 
the plan lists shown, write to: 
Agricultural Engineering 

Extension 
Riley-Robb Hall 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 14850 

These plan lists...and_ the — 
plans that can be ordered from 
them... are available to anyone 
in the United States. The staff of 
the Agricultural Engineering De- 
partment at Cornell has sorted 
them over to choose those espec- 
ially applicable to the Northeast. 

In addition to the plans al- 
ready mentioned, there are also 
available for one dollar each the 
following handbooks and man- 
uals: 








Number Title 3 
MWPS-3 Sheep Equipment Plans 
MWPS-6 Beef Housing and Equipment 
Handbook 
MWPS-7 Dairy Equipment Plans 
MWPS-8 Swine Housing and Equipment — 
Handbook 
MWPS-9 Designs for Glued Trusses 
MWPS-10 Designs for Split Ring Trusses 
MWPS-11 Designs for Nailed Trusses 
MWPS-12 Outdoor Living Planning and 
Construction Guide 
MWPS-13 Planning Grain-Feed Handling 
MWPS-14 Private Water Systems 


The handbooks and manuals 
in the latter list should be ordered 
from: Mailing Room, Building 
7, Research Park, Cornell Uni- | 
versity, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
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MUCK DRAINAGE 


Some special sleuthing into 
muck drainage is paying off in 
the most important onion- 
growing region in the United 
States. The largest muck area 
in the Northeast, it’s located 
mainly: in New York’s Orange 
County, about 20 miles east of 
the Delaware River. The 15,000 
acres in New York produce 10 
percent of all onions grown in 
the country, and 50 percent of 
those grown in the State. 

The onion growers are plagued 
by water problems, ranging all 
the way from Wallkill River 
flooding to drought. Installation 


of conventional drainage ditches 


and tile does not solve the prob- 
lem. Dust storms can make a 
ditch useless in less than a year, 
and ditch cleaning every two or 
three years is necessary. During 
periods of heavy rainfall, the 
muck remains wet enough to 
impair growth of the onions, and 
even cause rotting. 


Case history 


Discouraged by these problems, 
farmer John Korycki of New 
Hampton, New York, sought 
technical assistance from the 
Orange County Soil and Water 
Conservation District in 1968. 

The key to the solution lay in 








Martha and Claire Chapman enjoy 
their indoor pool while the snow blows 
outside. 


tell you... 


VACATION AT HOME 


Back in the July, 1969 issue 
of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, there 
appeared an article about the 
indoor swimming pool of dairy- 


man Archie Meek of Norwich, 


New York. 

Dairyman John Chapman of 
South New Berlin, not far down 
the road, was even then planning 
his indoor pool...and during 
1969 he and his family made 
their dream come true. 

They added to their house a 
wing measuring 50 X 28 feet, with 
a ceiling 9 feet high. Insulation 
is 6 inches thick in all walls and 


FRAREYLAND FARNS. 


How did Don Frarey sell 
27 David Brown — 
tractors in one year? 
Let his friends — 





ceiling. Pool: 1s. I2>¢26 tect... 
three feet deep at one end, and 
six feet at the other. A plastic 
cover stretched over the pool 
when not in use prevents excess 
room moisture very well, John 
reports. 

Water is heated to about 84 
degrees F. by a 50-gallon oil-fired 
water heater. On New Year’s 
Eve, it was 10 degrees below zero 
outside, but the Chapmans found 
the water to be just fine! 

Hemlock lumber, as well as 
fireplace stones, came from Frosty 
Acres Farm ... the Chapman 
family have special reason to en- 
joy the fruits of their labors that 
built a vacation spot right at 
home! 






another well known make of 
comparable horsepower that 
couldn’t handle the sprayer 
at all. My 780 is two years 


finding that the infiltration rate 
of Orange District muck is ex- 
tremely slow (.075 inches per 
hour). To tackle the problem, 
a special tile drainage system 


“| grow apples, grapes, 
berries and cherries, sol doa 
lot of spraying. | needed a 
tractor small enough to work 


was designed... involving 4- in the orchards and vineyards old and I’ve never needed 
inch plastic drainage tubing with yet powerful enough to run repairs.” 

fiberglass filters. Because the the sprayer. | saw the David 

muck on the Korycki farm is Brown 780 at Don’s and he Charles Wigger 


only 2 feet deep, the tile trench 
was backfilled with gravel from 
trench bottom to the bottom of 
the muck. 

Four blind inlets were con- 
structed and the muck graded 
to the inlets to remove surface 
water. A combination inspection 
trap and water control gate was 
also installed. 


demonstrated it for me. It was Penn Yan, N. Y. 


just what I needed. | have 





“| work 300 acres of hay and 
in the 9 months I’ve had my 
David Brown 990, it cost me 
less than $100.00 in fuel. | 
own several other make 
tractors but only use my 
David Brown because I’ve 
had no upkeep costs, use 
such little fuel and most 
important it does the job 
better.”’ 


(At the time this interview was 
written Mr. Dewey was in the 
process of buying a David 
Brown 1200 from Don.) 


Alfred H. Dewey, Jr. 


Also Irrigat i 
so Irrigates Canandaigua, N. Y. 


A standpipe was added to the 
upper end of the system so wa- 
ter from the Wallkill River can 
be pumped into the line during 
dry periods. Water pumped into 
the tile line will flow out of the 
blind inlets surface irrigation 
ditches. By keeping the water 
level at the optimum, less sur- 
face irrigation will be needed. 

Installed in the fall of 1968 
(with 50-percent cost-sharing by 
ASCS), the tile got its first work- 
out in the summer of 1969. 
Heavy rains occurred that sum- 
mer. There were several 3 and 
4-inch rainfalls in 24 hours. Even 
during these times, Korycki could 
Operate machinery on the tiled 
field. He’s an enthusiastic pro- 
moter of tile drainage! 
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That’s how Don Frarey sold 27 tractors 
in one year... excellent product... 
excellent service. Ask the David Brown 
dealer in your area for a demonstration 
of David Brown or write: 


STULL COMPANY 


171 Dawson St., Glenfield, Sewickley, Pa. 15143 
Phone: (412) 766-8058 


* DAVID gj BROWN 


16 David Brown Parts Depots Serve You Throughout The United States. 


David Brown Tractors are distributed nationally through the members of the National Equipment Distributors Association 


- Join our David Brown Tractor Round-Up. You will 
receive free 36,000 S & H green stamps for each 


new David Brown Tractor purchased from a par- 


ticipating David Brown dealer. 
15th through June 30, 1970. 


NORTHEAST TRACTOR COMPANY, INC. 


109-B River Street, Fitchburg, Messer husetts 01420 
Phone: (617) 345-4156 


Good February 











Massey-Ferguson 
HAYMAKER 
_ DEALS! 





You get a Sood deal more 
with the MF 81 Haytender. 


Mow, condition and windrow—in one fast, efficient operation: 


e Rear telescoping PTO reduces chatter on turns e Straight drive line 
reduces PTO joint wear and dial hitch binding e Main drive slip clutch 
protects machine without shear pin e Separate roll overrun clutches 
prevent momentum back-feed into power line—reduce maximum 
surges due to bale wads e Reel speed, location and tooth aggressiveness 
are fully adjustable to match crop conditions « Full width rolls. Steel 
and rubber for best controlled conditioning « Adjustable cutter bar 
angle is excellent for heavy undergrowth and rocky conditions e Reel 
slip clutch provides protection in heavy stands. 





1970s Best Baler Deal 
...the MF 12 Baler. 


e No daily greasings e Wide 56” pick-up e Hydraulic bale tension 


control which adjusts from the tractor seat e Big baler capacity. 


Get a real haymaker deal. Check out the MF 12 Baler and the MF 81 
Haytender now at your Massey-Ferguson Dealer . . . where you can 
get more for your money. 


See your MF Dealer now. 


Massey-Ferguson S@ The Cha 


Massey-Ferguson, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa 
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EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


by Bill Quinn* 


THE 1970 edition of Empire 
Farm Days is coming to the 
“Land of the Giant”... not the 
Jolly Green one, but one equally 
famous. This year the field days 
will be held in Central New 
York’s Cardiff Valley ...an area 
that owes much of its fame to 
that world-renowned hoax, the 
Cardiff Giant. Less than three 
miles from where the gypsum 
giant once slumbered, the King 
brothers (Gerald and Paul) will 
play host to. the annual event. 

King’s Royal Acres, as their 
farm is called, is located near 
the small community of Cardiff. 
The farmstead buildings cluster 
against the western wall of the 
pleasant glacial valley. The valley 
is dotted with farms... mainly 
dairy, but sizable acreages of 
apple orchards are also found in 
some sections. 


Same Family 

Unlike the Cardiff giant, which 
has had several different owners 
in the century since it was ex- 
humed, the King farm has been 
operated by members of the same 
family for more than 100 years. 
Gerald and Paul King have com- 
bined the two enterprises of dairy 
and fruit with considerable suc- 
cess. However, a tightening labor 
situation is giving them second 
thoughts about how long they can 
continue to buck the trend of 
specializing in one enterprise. 

King’s Royal Acres Farm con- 
tains some 280 acres, but addi- 
tional rented land bumps this 
up to over 400. Three-fourths of 
this is in crops. Last year, 200 
acres of corn were harvested; 
other crops included hay, oats, 
and sudan. 


Dairy Herd 


The Holstein head-count on 
the King “ranch” varies between 
90 and 100. About 50 of these are 
in the milking string. Their 
roughage diet is based on alfalfa 
hay and corn silage. The grain 
mix runs heavy to corn-and-cob 
meal, with protein supplement 
blended in by the portable mix 
mill. 

The Kingsproduceconsiderably 
more corn than is utilized by 
the dairy herd. The balance is 
dried and sold, much of it at har- 
vest time. About 200 tons are 
stored for later sale. The big 525 
Oliver self-propelled that harvests 
the crop also does some custom 
combining for neighbors. 


*Cooperative Extension Agent, 
Onondaga County, New York 
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Brothers Paul (left) and Gerald King. — 








EDITOR’S NOTE 


In 1868, an enterprising 
Central New Yorker, Mr. 
George Hull, had a 10'2-foot 
figure of a man carved out of 
a block of Iowa gypsum by a 
Chicago marble-cutter. When 
completed, the figure was ship- 
ped to Mr. Hull, who buried 
it stealthily on the farm of his 
brother-in-law (a Mr. “Stub” 
Newell), near Cardiff. The 
following year, it was “acci- 
dentally” discovered, and 
widely exhibited as a petrified 
man. 

However, the great show- 
man, P. T. Barnum, beat the 
hoaxers at their own game. 
He had several copies made, 
and made more money from 
his fake fakes, than the others 
did from their real fake. In 
1948, the Cardiff Giant was 
brought to the Farmers Mu- 
seum in Cooperstown, where 
it now rests. 


In addition to their dairy and 
field crops, Gerald and Paul pro- 
duce and market more than 
10,000 bushels of apples from 
their 30-acre orchard. All the 
apples are handled in bulk bins. 
Most of the crop goes for fresh 
market, packed by the Kings and 
stored at the farm in their 9,000- 
bushel refrigerated storage. 

The balance, those that don’t 
hit top market grades, are turned 
into tasty cider for the Syracuse- 
area trade. Their cider press is 
a 22-inch model, about 5 years 
old. Counting some of the re- 
finements they’ve added _ since 
purchase, it represents an_ in- 
vestment of about $2,500. 


Profitable 


I asked if there was any money 
in it. The brothers avowed as 
how there was, particularly if 
some of it could be retailed. A 
bushel of apples yields about 3 
to 4 gallons of cider (if they’re 
good juicers). With a good opera- 
tor, their press will put out about 
100 gallons per day. At some- 
where around 80 cents per gallon, 
this return . . . for what otherwise 
might be an unmarketable prod- 
uct... looks pretty good! 

In preparation for Empire 
Farm Days, the Kings are making 
some alterations in their 1970 
crop rotations. The magnitude 
of this annual event requires a 
layout of considerable size. Thirty- 
five acres are used for plowing 
and tillage alone. Exhibits of 
machinery and equipment con- 
sume another 20 acres. Then 
there’s the forage harvesting 
equipment which eats up some 
sizable fields of both hay and 
corn... not to mention the land 
it takes to park the cars. 

Visitors will find the field 
day site easily. It’s located just a 
few miles south of route 20, and 
just a few miles west of Interstate 

(Continued on next page) 
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by Robert Clingan 


REMEMBERED EVENTS... 


AND HOW WE 
REMEMBER THEM 


One of the enigmas of history 
has been the power of the Hebrew 
people and their successors, the 
Jews, to survive and. preserve 
their identity. Trying to main- 
tain a national life in the fertile 
crescent (the world’s most-con- 
tested piece of real estate) where 
three continents join... Europe, 
Asia and Africa...they have 
experienced every kind of up- 
heaval and disappointment. They 
have experienced invasion, occu- 
pation, or just being the bridge 
over which conquering armies 
have passed. They have known 
deportation, colonization, disper- 
sion, and persecution. Yet they 
have stood up to it all and re- 
tained their identity as a people. 

One student of their life and 
history believes he has placed 
his finger on it when he recog- 
nizes them as a “Passover Peo- 
ple,” a people with “Exodus” 
stamped in their lives. 


Symbolism 


Every year the Jewish family 
observes Passover, the symbolic 
meal that reminds them of that 
time in Egypt when their an- 
cestors were slaves who fled the 
forced labor of Pharaoh under 
the leadership of Moses. On the 
Seder dish every food has a part 
in retelling the ancient story. 
The youngest child must ask, 





To be in style you must have hair 
And those who don't are now called 
square 

We oldsters hate to take the rap 
About the generation gap 
But that’s the fix we find we're in 
With balding pates and shaven chins 
Who gives a damn for we most surely, 
From here on out, will age more slowly 
While kids the gruesome fact must face 
That they'll grow old at twice our pace 
And twenty years will find us all 
With differences by then so small 
We'll all be of a single mind — 
Common sense is hard to find. 

— Robert E. Bean 





Empire Farm Days..... 
(Continued from page 12) 


Rt. 81. Southbound visitors 
Should use the LaFayette exit 
of Rt. 81, while visitors coming 
from the south can exit at either 
Tully or LaFayette. 

The 1970 Empire Field Days 
will begin on Tuesday, August 
11, and continue on Wednesday 
and Thursday, August 12 and 
le 
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“What means this night, 


‘ step-by-step 


why is this night different than 
all other nights?” And so, by 
question and answer...and the 
symbolic’ meal. ,. the’ entire 
story of Passover and Exodus _is 
retold. 

These “remembered events” 
are remembered in a special way. 
They believed that God had 
called Moses to be the reluctant 
leader of slaves who constantly 
wanted to exchange the freedom 
and privations of the desert for 
the food and shelter of their 
ormer slavery in Egypt. In 
crossing the Red Sea, finding 
fresh water in the desert, and 
taking over the 
promised land, they believed 
God had acted. God had made 


and 


them His chosen. people. He 
intended to shape them as a 
nation to fulfill a destiny in the 
world. This was God acting out 
through them His purpose in 
the world. 

Because of the events of their 
early life which they remem- 
bered, and how they remem- 
bered them, they found the faith, 
courage, and self-confidence they 
needed to face the difficulties of 
the present and the perils of the 
future. 


Perspective 


Today our nation needs to 
acquire for itself this kind of 
perspective. Running through 
our national life are events and 
statements of leaders that suggest 


Dependable Credit 
for Dairy Farming... 


can be arranged through 
your own Farm Credit 


Service. . 


. the complete 


source of credit for 
farmers everywhere. It’s 
Land Bank and 
Production Credit loans 
for livestock,. land, 
buildings and equipment. 


Your OWN 


that here on this good land, God 
intended to create a nation with 
a destiny to fulfill in the life of 
the world. This understanding 
of our history and its meaning 
can give both generations a new 
perspective, our foreign policy a 
new direction, and our polarized 
and fragmented society a basis 
for creating the unity of diver- 
sity of which the founding fathers 
dreamed. 

We will never fulfill “E Pluri- 
bus Unum’... ‘‘From Many 
One”...until with Abraham 
Lincoln we remember the events 
that began our nation in terms 
of “This nation under God...” 
and allow that way of remem- 
bering to shape our lives once 
more. 


On either a long or short- 
term basis it’s credit 
with fast service, 
personalized treatment 
and terms to fit you. For 
all your credit 


requirements.. 
or personal... 


. farm 
your best 


credit comes from Farm 
Credit Service. 


ek, 


Farm Credit © = 


Service 


SOR 


Offering Land Bank and Production Credit Loans 
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JUDGING 


CONTEST 


In the February, 1970 issue of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST appeared 
five classes of horses . . . and thou- 
sands of people participated in that 
Horse Judging Contest. 

Professor James J. Kiser, Iowa 
' State University, Ames, Iowa and 
Professor H. A. Willman, Emeritus 
~ of Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York made the official placings on 
the contest classes and prepared 
the scoring key and reasons in col- 
laboration with others. Acknowledge- 
ment is especially given to Dr. 
Stephen Roberts, D.V.M. and Mr. 
John Briggs of Cornell University 
for their helpful suggestions: The 
horses were judged solely from pic- 
tures. 


Class 1 


We placed this class of ponies 
4-3-2- and 1. We like 4 over 3 be- 
cause 4 shows more overall size, 
symmetry and balance. No. 4 has 
greater length and slope of shoulder, 
more muscling in the stifle region, a 
longer and more nicely-turned croup 
and more length in the underline. 
We grant 3 has more length of neck 
and more prominent and sharper 
- withers. 

In the case of the middle pair, we 
placed 3 over 2 because 3 shows 
more quality, character, style and 
bloom. No. 3 is stronger in the top, 
deeper in the heart, longer in the 
underline and has flatter bone with 
more definition. We grant 2 more 
substance of bone and heavier mus- 
cling in the thighs and region of the 
stifle. 

In our bottom pair, we like 2 over 
1 because 2 is cleaner in the throat, 
longer in the neck and shoulder, 
sharper at the withers, stronger in 
the top, longer in the croup, stands 
straighter on the hind legs and has 
more substance of bone. We grant 
that 1 shows a little more quality 
and is more expressive about the 
head. 


Class 2 


We placed this class of horses 
2-1-4 and 3. We like 2 over 1 be- 


cause 2 is a more powerful horse. 


No. 2 has more substance of bone 
and more muscling through the arm, 
forearm, thigh and the region of the 
stifle. No. 2 is cleaner in the neck, 
is higher, sharper and more promi- 
nent in the withers, shorter in the 
back, closer coupled, more correctly 
turned over the croup and has a 
larger foot and more depth of heel. 
We grant that 1 is smoother, has 
more quality and bloom and more 
length of croup and underline. 

With reference to the middle pair, 
we placed 1 over 4 on character, 
style, quality and balance. No. 1 
has more length of neck, more length 
and slope to the shoulder, a stronger 
top and more definition of hock. 
We do grant 4 an advantage in sub- 
stance of bone and muscling, but 
criticize 4 for lacking quality and 
smoothness through the shoulder. 

In the bottom pair, we like 4 over 
3 because 4 follows the type of No. 1 
more closely. No. 4 is a taller, more 
upstanding, stretchier horse that is 
cleaner in the throat-latch, more 
prominent in the withers and longer 
in the croup. We admit that 3 has 
more slope to the shoulder and 
stands more squarely on the feet 
and legs, but we consider 3 too heavy 
and over-conditioned to place higher 
in this class. 


Class 3 


We placed this class of horses 
2-3-1 and 4. We like 2 over 3 on 
character and muscling. No. 2 is 
cleaner cut, more alert and stylish 
about the head, closer coupled and 
is more heavily muscled in the arms, 
forearms and down through the 
quarters, stifle and gaskins. We will 
grant that 3 is a bit cleaner in the 
hocks, longer in the underline and 
more ‘smoothly turned over the top. 

In the case of the middle pair, we 
placed 3 over 1 because 3 is a 
smoother, stretchier horse that has 
more character, quality and balance. 
No. 3 is more stylish through the 
front, sharper in the withers and 
longer in the croup. We grant, how- 
ever, that 1 is closer coupled and 
stands on more bone. 

In the bottom pair, we placed 1 
over 4 on quality, set to the feet and 
legs and for overall balance. No. 1 
is shorter in the back, closer coupled, 
shows more quality of bone and 
stands more squarely on the feet 
and legs. We do admit that 4 has 
more depth of body, length of un- 
derline and muscling in the quarter 
but 4 lacks symmetry, is too plain 
on the hind legs and too coarse to 
place higher. 


SCORING KEY 


Class 4 


We placed this class of horses 
3-2-4 and 1. We like 3 over 2 on 
stvle and balance. No. 3 shows'more 
character, is more alert, cleaner in 
the neck, and more prominent and 
sharper in the withers. No. 3 is. also 
more nicely turned over the top, 
more heavily muscled in the region 
of the stifle and stands more cor- 
rectly on the hind legs. We grant 
that 2 has greater depth through the 
body and has more substance of 
bone. 

In our middle pair, we placed 2 
over 4. We liked 2 over 4 because 
2 has more balance, is closer coupled 
and is a more powerfully muscled 
horse through the arms, forearms, 
quarters and gaskin. No. 2 is more 
correct in the length and slope of 
the pasterns and stands on more 
bone. We grant that 4 is sharper 
in the withers, deeper in the body 
and longer in the underline. 

In the case of the bottom pair, 
we placed 4 over 1 because 4 has 
more style, character and bloom. 
No. 4 is more heavily muscled over 
the top and down into the quarters 
and gaskin and has more width and 
depth of heart and body. We criti- 
cize 1 for being too plain about the 
head, too narrow in front and for 
being too lightly muscled in the 
quarters and region of the stifle. 


Class 5 


We placed this class 1-4-2 and 3. 
We like 1 over 4 because 1 has more 
balance and style. He is cleaner in 
the throat and neck, more promi- 
nent at the withers, smoother 
through the neck and shoulders and 
is stronger in the back. We grant 
that 4 is a bit fuller in the heart, 
is deeper in the rear flank, shows 
more muscling in the stifle region 
and stands on more bone and a 
deeper foot. 

In our middle pair, we placed 4 
over 2 on character, presence and 
carriage to the head and neck. No. 
4 has a more correct slope to the 
shoulder, is neater over the hip and 
stands straighter on the rear feet 
and legs. We grant that 2 is sharper 
at the withers, stronger in the back 
and deeper in the body. 

In the bottom pair, 2 and 3, we 
liked 2 over 3 on overall balance. 
No. 2 is closer coupled, longer and 
more heavily muscled in the croup, 
deeper in the body and is more cor- 
rect on both the front and rear feet 
and legs. No. 3 is too faulty in set 
to the hind legs and does not stand 
straight enough on the front legs to 
go higher in this class. 


Each class has 24 possible variations in arrangement of individua! horses from top to bottom 
_ of the class. Each variation is listed, along with the number of points to be scored for that 
choice. For example, if you arranged Class 1 as 3-4-1-2, then your score for that class is 40 


points. 


Class 2 
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35 
25 
30 


42 
10 
5 


20 
15 
15 
5 
2 
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Class 3 Class 4 Class 5 
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SEE 


FORD BLUE 
HERE 


NEW YORK 

ALBANY 

Fretto Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
ARCADE 

Larry Romance 

AVON 

Clark & Riter Ford Tractor 
BAINBRIDGE 

Bainbridge Tractor Sales Inc. 
BATAVIA 

Tri-County Tractor 

BEDFORD HILLS 

H. A. Stein Tractor 

BERGEN 

Clark & Riter Ford Tractor & 
Equipment Co., Inc. 
CLARENCE CENTER 

Yoder Brothers, Inc. 
CORTLAND 

Cain’s Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
CROPSEYVILLE 

Brown’s Garage, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 
Carl C. Fry, Inc. 

DUNDEE 

Dundee Motors 

EDEN 

Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 
ELLENBURG DEPOT 
Nephew’s Garage 

ELMIRA 

E & O Ford Tractor Sales Inc. 
FAIRPORT 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 

West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Dodds Motor Corp. 
GRANVILLE 

Moores’ Garage 
HICKSVILLE, L.I. 

Malvese Tractor 

JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co, 
KINDERHOOK 

Kinderhook Farm Equipment Corp. 
LISBON-OGDENSBURG 

L. H. Flack 

LITTLE VALLEY 

Armes Tractor & Implement Corp. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 
Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Frontier Tractor Sales, Inc. 
MALONE 

Morey’s Ford Tractor Sales & Service 
MATTITUCK 

Island Ford Tractor 
MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
ONEONTA 

Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALATINE BRIDGE 

Midway Ford Tractor Sales 
PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 
PANAMA 

Whitney & Wood Inc. 

PENN YAN 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement, Ine. 
PERU 

Peru Farm Centers, Inc. 

PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PORTVILLE 

Foote Tractor & Implement Co. 
PULASKI 

Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
REXFORD 

Droms Tractor & Implement Co. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
Springer’s, Inc. 

SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
SODUS 

De Hondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

De Veau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 

De Veau Ford Tractor Inc. 
WOODHULL 

Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 
BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg, Inc. 

FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 

PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE 

Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
WASHINGTON 

Smith Motor Co., Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SAYRE 
Ben Van dusen Machinery Sales 


\ 
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Once over with a Ford 535 cuts, conditions and windrows a 9-ft swath. 
You’re on your way to better hay. Crushed stems dry faster. You save more of 
nutritious leaves. Less sun bleaching means better-looking hay . . . more 
TDN per ton. More value, whether you feed or sell. 

This Ford 535 mower-conditioner is a champion performer. Extra long 
tongue makes square corners a snap. 42-in. diameter reel that adjusts down 
and forward to pick up lodged and tangled growth saves more of your 
crop. Cutterbar mows clean and fast, with more than 1,400 sickle strokes per 
minute. Floating header follows ground contour like a shadow. Two heavy 
coil springs provide counterbalancing; the cutterbar and conditioner rolls 
ride over obstructions. 

Big diameter, high speed rolls resist wrapping or plugging. Side shields 
and full-width crop deflector adjust to form a smooth, fluffy windrow— 
or to lay a quick-drying, full-width swath. 

Another time-saving feature of this hay-maker. There are no shear pins; 
thus no stops for replacement. Four safety clutches, instead of shear 
pins, provide complete protection for both mower-conditioner and tractor. 

Outstanding performance. Rugged strength. The Ford 535 mower- 
conditioner offers both in full measure. Our financing plans make ownership 
easy and profitable. 

Come in, see us today. Make better hay tomorrow. 


megs ati tse 
your key to greater quality. 


FORD TRACTOR C&%rd> 
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Now you can really feed fast in a 
stanchion barn, free stall barn or 


feed lot. Jamesway’s 14-inch de- 


livery belt is the widest on any 


feeder—and steel sides give it 
extra capacity for big herd feed- 


ing. Yet, only a 14 hp motor is 
- needed to load up a 250-ft bunk. 


And you feed out more profit- 


ably with the Volume-Belt feeder. 
Feed stays mixed because it’s 
carried along on the belt, not 
ragged. So all cattle get the same _ 


ation: and a fair share. 


See your Icikeeuay Bower eEonne dealer for a demonstration. 


NEW YORK 
Amsterdam — Albert Anderson.................. 842-1762 
Alexander — H. D. Brown & Son.............. 343-5981 
Baldwinsville — R. C. Church & Sons, te 


5-3551 
Bangor — Southworth Farm Supplies........ 483-2557 
Bath — Helm Agric. Equipment................ 776-6220 
Blossvale’-— Jay’s Sales & Services, Inc...337-7140 
Cairo — Cole’s Farm Equipment................ 622-3389 
Canastota — Fisher Farms......................... 697-7039 


Canton — Robinson Farm Equipment........ 386-8551 
Chatham — Bervy Equipment Co., Inc..... oe aay 
Clymer — Dandee Service... 355: 
Cochecton — Cochecton Mills, Inc... 

Croghan — R. B. Farney & Som........000........ 


g 

Dover Plains — Smith’s Garage of Dover..877-6844 
East Springfield — Homer Fassett............ 264-63 
Ellensburg — Floyd R. Lashway....... 
Elma — Smith Farm Supply... 652-3379 
Fort Edward — Jack’s Surge Service........ 638-8382 
Franklin — Matteson Feed & Farm Supply 

829-2551 or 829- eae 
Franklinville — Hillendale Farms.............. 676-3094 
Gouverneur — Jones Farm Supplies............ 387-3210 
Groton — Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 

898-3085 or 898-3535 









! - New Volume-Belt cattle leodar delivers 
i Cale capacity fast—without feed separation | 


You s save trouble and lost time, 


tae: Jamesway’s simple design re- __ 
_ duces maintenance. Drive is sta- _ 
tionary —no traveling cables, drag 
_ chains, sweepers to complicate © 
_ operation or break down. Revers- 
_ ing is smooth and fast. And it’s 
‘whisper-quiet to reduce animal : 


stress. 


_ What’s more, the Volume-Belt . 

_ feeder has a galvanized steel hood — 
for weather protection and safety. _ 
Steel supports eliminate scaffold- — 
ing, speed installation, reduce cost. _ 


Hamburg — Abbott’s Richardson 
Milling Co............1 649-3511 
Holcomb — Coakley Dairy Bt Seay ...624-1861 
Kennedy — Walker-Sprague Co........... = 
LaFargeville — 
George W. Henry & Co., Inc ...658-2211 
Locke — Hewitt Bros., Inc............. ...497-0900 
Lockport — Taylor Hardware........ ...433-5409 
Lyons — Schleede Farm Supply.................. 946-6822 
Melrose — Calhoun Equipment Company..235-0089 
Middlebury Center — Lloyd Owlett............ 376-2991 
Moravia — Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 
497-0900 or eee 
Newfield — acon Mazourek.................... 4-3485 
Piffard — C. A. Parnell................ oe 
Plattsburg — Alfred Bedard 











St. Johnsville — Valley Equipment Co.....568-5351 
Salem — Doan’s Sales & Service................ 854-3370 
Schoharie — William Roese, Jr................. 827-5770 


South Dayton — Ecker’s Equipment ors es 
Stafford — Coward’s Feed Store, Inc....... 
Unadilla — Earl’s Poultry Farm... 
Watertown — Northern Farm Syster 
Weedsport — Blumer Supply.......... 
Westtown — Demberg Brothers 
West Winfield — West Winfield Farm 

Supply, Inc............. 822-3771 








BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
JAMESWAY DIVISION 

104 West Milwaukee Avenue, Dept. AA-050 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 


Growers Fertilizer Solutions 


WE INSTALL BULK TANKS AND DELIVER DIRECT TO FARM 


LOW COST 


HIGH PROFIT 
PER ACRE 


35 YEARS OF 
RESEARCH 


LESS WORK 
HIGH YIELDS 


LOW COST TO 
CONVERT 


18 YEARS OF 
ON THE FARM USE 


Write for Big List of Satisfied Customers 


GROWERS CHEMICAL CORP., MILAN, OHIO 
“OUR RESEARCH IS YOUR PROFIT” 





- BUILDING 


2 week delivery 


For details call or write 


Party Construction Co., Inc 


Here’s the last word in dependable storage buildings. 


Ideal for machine or grain storage, with 100% usable 
floor space. Wonder Buildings consist of heavy gauge 
arched galvanized steel 
bolted together to form a maintenance free, 
supporting structure. Only a few days erection time. 


double corrugated, 


Available in widths up to 70 ft. 
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1218 Steuben St. 


panels Utica, N. Y. 13501 


self- 
Phone 315-724-5593 
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WONDER TRUSSLESS 


FOUR, SIX, OR EIGHT? 


We’ve been doing all the usual 
squirming and tossing about try- 
ing to justify buying a larger 
corn planter. A couple of years 
ago we did order a six-row job, 
but settled for four due to the 
non-availability of a six in time 
for planting. 

More and more we are im- 
pressed with the need to get the 
seed in earlier. In our case, this 
also means the need to shorten 
the planting period. Doing our 
discing and planting between 
chores has meant that two weeks 
elapse from start to finish, allow- 
ing for two or three days lost to 
weather. 

Everyone recognizes that to go 
from 4 to 8 rows will only cut 
planting time perhaps a fourth. 
Too much of this time is spent 
filling hoppers, moving up the 
truck, changing plates, changing 
fields, etc. Nevertheless, to cut 
even three or four days off the 
time, and (hopefully) to start 
four or five days earlier, would 
push up the profit potential. 

Then about the time one be- 
gins to get himself sold on added 
investment in a planter, he gets 
second thoughts about no-till 
vs. conventional planter. As if 
that isn’t enough, one isn’t doing 
a complete analysis unless he asks 
himself what width rows he will 
be growing long before he wears 
out that new rig. 

With this many variables, it 
is tough to arrive at a conclu- 
sion. That’s where we were in 
April of last year and we did no- 
thing. This year? Well, we’re 
still working on it! 


FENCING — 1970 STYLE 


The heavy snows of the past 
winter left us with the worst 
fencing headaches ever. The 
snows stretched, broke, or un- 
stapled wires unbelievably. In a 
couple of places the push of the 
snowplows and the weight of 
the snow broke off a section of 
posts. 

Add to this the “harvest” of 
broken limbs from dead elm 
trees which flattened a fence as 
they fell and the repair job is 
terrific. Building new fence isn’t 
bad, but repairing and patching 
something like this is no picnic. 

One of the most amazing 
things about the whole fence 
deal was the way our heifers 
stayed in a 50-acre field of corn 
stalks, even after the fence was 
largely covered up. 

It appears they preferred to 
stay in the area where they were 
being fed. Of course, there was 
not one bit of temptation to 
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break out for something different 
to eat... there was nothing but 
snow! 

When we got around to mov- 
ing them to another field of 
stalks, we had to shovel snow 
away from the fence where the 
snowplow had piled it up, cut 
the wires, and then use every 
ounce of patience and persistence 
to get those heifers to walk out 
through where the fence had 
been. 

Incidentally, hay consumption 
by our heifers (running outdoors 
all winter) was at an all-time 
high. They used more than twice 
as much as ever before. They had 
better than a ton per head from 
mid-December to mid-March. 
Many years, 500 to 800 pounds 
have done the job. 

It was gratifying that except 
on a very few days, when the 
snow was the deepest, théy would 
go out and forage for a while. 
The minute the snow settled and 
melted or blew off, the consump- 
tion of hay would drop off. 

Of course, we tried to feed only 
what they would clean up fairly 
readily. This throwing good hay 
over the fence in amounts so 
they will have some left for bed- 
ding is a little too much for our 
Scotch blood! 


NO BARRIER 


It has generally been assumed 
that younger farm families have 
problems unique to their age 
group. Older farmers, by impli- 
cation, either have their prob- 
lems solved or have different ones 
to worry about. 

At a recent gathering, younger 
farmers identified their most 
pressing problems as the follow- 
ing and roughly in this order: 

Credit and finance was of 
major importance. Management 
problems and practices came 
next, then marketing, with taxes 
and inflation following. The fifth 
concern of the group was en- 
vironmental control and _ pollu- 
tion. 

On this last item, I’m not sure 
whether they were primarily con- 
cerned with their environment, 
or with the problems they’re like- 
ly to face because of the big drive 
to improve it. Probably laws and 
regulations dealing with wastes 
and odors posed.a threat. 


Same Problems 


At another meeting of both 
farm and city folks, mostly older 
than those in the group men- 
tioned above, problems were also 
trotted out for discussion. Large- 
ly the same ones got attention, 
with the addition of labor prob- 
lems. 
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So, if it is any comfort to the 
younger farmers, many others in 
our society are battling the same 
forces; age or profession is no 
barrier. Maybe it’s a little dis- 
couraging to think that after 15 
or 20 years, one still has the same 
old problems he had when he 
was just nicely getting started! 

It’s not so surprising that even 
those well-established in the busi- 
ness still have to give thought 
to credit and finances. The con- 
stant expansion in the size of 
business, plus inflation, has 
caused a sharp increase in farm 
investments so sharp that 
even many successful farmers 
are doing a lot of business with 
someone else’s money. Some as- 
sure us that a permanent debt 
load is a normal expectation for 
many . or even most 
farmers. 


BEAR DAMAGE 


It jolted me a little, here in 
this year of 1970, to realize that 
beekeepers have suffered enough 
loss from bears to ask for legisla- 
tion enabling them to collect 
compensation for loss due to bear 
damage. 

I’m not questioning that some 
beekeepers have this problem. If 
not, there would have been no 
call for the legislation. But it 
does surprise me, in this day and 
age and in this state, that bears 
are a problem. 

When I was a boy I used to 
read with great relish the tales by 
C. A. Stephens in the Youth’s 
Companion. He recited incidents 
of 100-150 years ago. 

Still vivid are a couple of sto- 
ries he told of encounters with 
wolves. Another tale dealt with 
the big bad bear that got into 
the pig pen and killed a couple 
of little pigs. But that was a long 
time ago! 

At any rate, there seems to be 
no reason why the bee men 
should suffer the entire loss if 
the state’s bears ruin their hives 
while satisfying a yen for honey. 


COMPETITION 


The past few months have wit- 
nessed a veritable flood of new 
herbicides. There now is consid- 
erable choice as to what chemical 
one will use; it won’t necessarily 
be an easy choice. 

Effectiveness throughout the 
season, carryover to the next crop, 
ease of mixing and application, 
risk involved, etc., are all vari- 
ables. Naturally there will be 
some field-to-field variation, de- 
pending on the special weed prob- 
lem to be dealt with. 

We are encouraged to hear 
that, by 1971, AAtrex may be 
available as a liquid... getting 
rid of the problems associated 
with any wettable powder. With 
all the choices available to grow- 
ers, it stands to reason that there 
will be some shopping around 
for materials with, I would ex- 
pect, some price concessions. 

It’s an interesting fact that 
the turn to chemical weed con- 
trol has definitely not put weeds 
American Agriculturist, 1970 


out of business. In fact, ’m not 
so sure that weed problems aren’t 
as bad as ever. While we’ve 
pretty much eliminated a few 
easy-to-kill varieties, the reduced 
competition and the lack of cul- 
tivation seem to have given the 
green light to some weeds that 
weren’t even a problem a’ few 
years ago. 

Yellow foxtail and velvet weed 
(old elephant ear) are two that 
we have nurtured by the change 
from cultivation to chemical weed 
control. Now the only “‘cure”’ is 
to use still another chemical that 
will pick off these two rascals. 
Next year, or next decade, there 
will be new chemicals to combat 
new weeds we will have multi- 


plied by then. 
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A few years ago one might 
have guessed that the herbicide 
companies would sooner or later 
destroy their market by produc- 
ing such effective chemicals. Not 
so. Now it looks as though chem- 
ical weed control may well create 
its own future just to keep up 
with the weeds that multiply and 
flourish if they aren’t susceptible 
to whatever is now being used. 


UNLOADER MOVING 


It happens that we have one 
steel silo—a 25’ X60’. The others 
are concrete stave and have big 
domed roofs. The roof on the 
steel silo is quite flat. When we 
got around to thinking about a 
tripod for it to pull up the silo 


unloader, it became obvious that 
the tripod wasn’t going to fit un- 
less we stuck it up through the 
roof. 

Common sense suggests we 
could shorten the legs of the tri- 
pod, making it flatter so it would 
fit under the roof. We’ve been 
“chicken” about doing this. With 
the legs so flat, the outward pres- 
sure will be greater than if the 
legs were at a steeper angle. Also 
we guess that there will be a lot 
more risk that the legs might 
fold or bend. 

Guess we could lick this one 
by using heavier pipe. At any 
rate, we have stalled around “ex- 
perting’” on how to do it until 
the silage is down so low I doubt 
we could install one now anyway. 





Your best choice...for stanchion milking 


When you harvest your crop twice a day, every 
day of the year, you need a milking system that 
gives top performance and dependability. With a 
Surge Stanchion Pipeline Milking System you get 
the right equipment for the job. You choose the 
components best suited to your barn and budget. 
Only Surge offers you all of these essentials for 
good pipeline milking; the Surge Lo-Profile 
Breaker Cup; the Electrobrain Pipeline Washer; the 
Automatic Milk Valve and the Surge Milk Pump. 


Famous tug and pull milking action is yours only 
with the Surge Breaker Cup. It milks cows faster, 
safer, cleaner and more efficiently. 


The Surge Electrobrain Pipeline Washer lets you 
clean your milking system with the push of a 
finger. It does the rest... automatically. 


Simple operation, self adjusting and cleaned-in- 
place, the Surge Milk Valve adds to the pipeline’s 
practicability. 


Gentle, efficient milk handling is assured by the 
C.I.P. Surge Milk Pump. 


Your pipeline can only be as good as the compo- 
nents that fit together to make it a complete sys- 
tem. See your Surge Dealer, he has the pipeline 
and components that make Surge your best choice. 


SURGE...the accent is on YOU 
SURGE 


BABSON BROS. CO., OAK BROOK, ILLINOIS 
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THE pesticide problem appears 
to be the most controversial is- 
sue confronting growers in 1970. 
While the line between the ap- 
proved and the banned products 
has been clearly drawn as plant- 
ing season starts, there lurks the 
possibility that some of the ap- 
proved items may be eliminated 
in mid-season. 

The ban on DDT, probably 
the best pesticide for controlling 
the corn earworm and the tomato 
fruit worm, leaves an opening for 
its closely restricted use. New 
Jersey does not recommend DDT 
for any of its major crops, but 
there does remain the loophole 
that it may be used if there is 
no substitute. 

The are substitutes for DDT, 
but most authorities agree that 
they are more costly, must be 
applied more frequently, and 
may not prove as effective. 

There will probably be no 
changes regarding fungicides and 
miticides, but keep in touch with 
your county agent about latest 
recommendations, and cancella- 
tions on products that today may 
be approved and tomorrow be 
on the forbidden list. 


Play Safe 


With all the discussions on 
pesticides, it is generally agreed 
that their uses will be restricted 
in the future... and growers are 
encouraged to keep within safe 
margins in applying even the ap- 
proved products. 

A comprehensive study of the 
use of pesticides (including DDT), 
shows relatively few instances 
where the tolerance has been ex- 
ceeded. Years of testing fruits 
and vegetables in the highly- 
concentrated farm areas of New 
Jersey has failed to find an excess 
beyond the legal tolerance. The 
samples...selected at random 
on farms and in markets would 
indicate that growers are follow- 
ing safe guidelines in, using pes- 
ticides. 


COLD WORKERS 


New Jersey nurserymen. . 
whose harvest seasons start in 
early March, and again in the 
early fall months...may find 
the weather an important factor 
in determining the supply of la- 
bor to dig and burlap trees and 
plants. 

Much of this labor comes from 
Puerto Rico, and this spring 
found the number of workers be- 
low normal. Sometimes over- 
looked is that our cold weather in 
late February and March is such 
a contrast to the 70-80 degrees 
in Puerto Rico. The workers re- 
fuse to leave their sunny home- 
land unless they are both broke 
and hungry. 

The weather may be a greater 
determinant of the supply of farm 
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=) PESTICIDE PROBLEM 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


workers from warm climates than 
has been recognized in the past. 


WHAT'S A PPM? 


The controversy over pesticide 
residues on fruits and vegetables, 
measured in terms of “parts per 
million,” has created a need for 
perspective. Remember that: . 


One ounce of sand in 31% 


tons of cement is 1 ppm. 

One inch is 1 ppm of 16 miles. 

One minute is | ppm of 1.9 
years. 

One ounce of dye in 7,530 gal- 
lons of water is 1 ppm. 

One pound is 1 ppm of 500 


tons. 


LEAF ANALYSIS 


If a glossy coat of hair on the 
back of a heifer tells the story 
on the health of the animal, then 
the leaves on most crops tell a 
similar story. 

A laboratory examination of 
the foliage can tell the grower 
if the plants are receiving all the 
elements required for a maximum 
crop. A deficiency may be any of 


the three major plant foods (ni-. 


trogen, phosphorus and potash), 
or a shortage of one of the 11 
other minor elements needed for 
the growth of most crops. 

A Garden State turnip grower 
who harvested more than 600 
bushels per acre was unable to 
market them because of a dark- 
ened interior. Tests revealed that 
four pounds of boron per acre 
would have corrected the situa- 
tion. 

At another farm, an applica- 
tion of 10 pounds per acre of ep- 
som salts (sprayed on the foliage) 
revived the plants and they came 
through with a yield of about 
20 tons per acre. 


ROADSIDE MARKETS 


The roadside market is one of 
the very few direct contacts the 
consumer has with the grower. 
Here the buyer meets the grower 
on his own ground. His conver- 
sation about the weather, the 
quality of the product, which 
variety is best, why some variety 
is not available, and many other 
subjects, informs the consumer 
about his food supply. 

A well-informed operator or 
sales person, with a smile and a 
few informative facts about the 
items for sale, can stimulate the 
buyer’s confidence. That personal 
contact can mean more to the 
consumer than full page adver- 
tisements in urban newspapers. 

A qualified person at the road- 
side market has an unusual oppor- 
tunity for getting his story across 
to the consumer. 


IT’S THE LAW 

Do you have workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance? In New Jer- 
sey, it is mandatory. Most grow- 


ers are protected, but some have 


not taken this step. 

Play safe. Check with your in- 
surance agent. Not only can you 
be heavily fined for not providing 


‘this protection to anyone you 


employ, but you may lose every- 
thing you own if you’re not cov- 
ered for such liability. 


VITAMIN SUPPLEMENTS 


In these days when the public 
is consuming vitamin pills by 
the billions, dairymen are asking, 
“What about vitamins and min- 
erals for maintaining good health 
in the herd?” 

The answer from the College 
of Agriculture is official. Plants 
require some 14 mineral elements 
for good development, and dairy 
cows need most or all of the same 
mineral elements. 

Most of these elements are 
found in adequate amounts in 
good quality feeds. Dairy rations 
need to be supplemented with 
calcium, phosphorus and, in 


many instances, with iodine. 


While vitamins A and D are 
required, most animals consum- 
ing mixed feeds obtain ample 
amounts from the forages they 
eat. An exception is when large 
amounts of grain are fed along 
with poor quality forage, cattle 
sometimes, need a vitamin A and 
D supplement added to the grain 
mixture during the winter 
months. 


HERBICIDES 


Do not expect to get the most 
from herbicides if the soils are 
of a low fertility level, warns the 
University of Delaware. Herbi- 
cide effect is greatest at high nu- 
trient levels, because crops and 
weeds are usually growing rapidly. 
With a healthy and rapidly-grow- 
ing crop, the “white-hat’’ plants 
are able to break down the chem- 
ical to harmless materials. The 
susceptible and rapidly-growing 
weeds, however, do not possess 
this characteristic, and one se- 
cures a faster kill and a better 
weed control. 


CONTRACTS 


More eggs are being produced 
under contracts. Fruits and vege- 
table growers are turning more 
heavily to contracts with the pro- 
cessing industry as a guarantee of 
a market when the crop is ready 
to harvest. 

One of the weak points in egg 
contracts is that the operator 
fails to take into consideration 
all the costs. Two of the overlooked 
costs are labor and management. 
It is estimated that these two 
items may range from four to five 
cents per dozen. 

Before entering into an egg 
contract, budget out the range 
in cost of housing, interest, re- 
placements, equipment, labor 
and feed. Also consider all mis- 
cellaneous items such as electri- 
city, telephone, waste disposal, 
supplies and transportation. Then 
compare the contract price per 
dozen eggs and see what may be 
the net income. 


IMITATION MILK 


Fluid imitation milk and filled 
milk substitutes have been with- 


drawn from most Pennsylvania 


markets. The withdrawal has © 
been largely due to unacceptable 
flavor and quality at a price com- 
parable to that of milk products. 


FEEDING THE SOYBEAN 


If you’re planting soybeans 
this year, take a look at the fer- 
tility requirements. Normally, 
soybeans do not respond to added 
soil fertility like other crops, yet 
they require an adequate supply 
of plant nutrients for high yields. 

The University of Delaware 
has some important yardsticks 
on which to base soybean pro- 
duction. For instance, it requires 
more nitrogen to produce a 50- 
bushel-per-acre yield of soybeans 
than a 150-bushel crop of corn. 

Don’t rush in and apply nitro- 
gen in the. amount required for 
corn. The soybean can absorb as 
much as 60 percent of its nitro- 
gen from the air. 

It is the phosphorus and potash 
that usually provide the greatest 
response from soybeans if other 
nutrients are in good supply. 


FILTERED AIR 

Filtering the air pumped into 
poultry houses is one of the ap- 
proved methods of reducing resp- 
iratory diseases in the flock. 

A new system, tested for three 
years on 10 laying flocks in Geor- 
gia, has been associated with no 
signs of avian respiratory diseases. 
The new term applied to this 
modern system is “filtered air- 
positive pressure,”’ recognized by 
the letters FAPP. 

In addition to filtering the air, 
FAPP equipment also can cool 
it. The ventilator blower runs 
constantly; forcing the air into 
the practically airtight building 
may increase the pressure inside 
the building and in hot weather 
can lower the temperature. Also, 
the high pressure inside the build- 
ing prevents any air from leak- 
ing into the building. 


MEET ‘‘PRIMA’’ 


Planning a new planting of ap- 
ples in 1971 or later? Take a look 
at Prima, the sensational variety 
claimed resistant to scab. 

Prima may not be adaptable 
to your area, but if it is as good 
as the developers at Purdue, Rut- 
gers and Illinois report, it might 
be the apple of the future. 

Prima budwood is available to 
qualified nurseries this year. 
Trees will be available in 1971. 





EVER HEAR 
OF WORMSEED? 


‘There’s a crop grown in Mary- 
land’s Frederick and Carroll 
counties that is grown in only a 
few areas of the world. It’s called 
wormseed (scientific handle is 
Chenopodium ambrosioides), 
and ... as its name suggests... 
it is grown for an active ingredi- 
ent that will kill internal para- 
sites in animals. 

After maturity, the plant is cut 
and put in a steel retort where 
steam releases the oil. Average 
oil content of wormseed is 2 per- 
cent. 
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MORE LIBERAL — 

I am one of your more recent 
subscribers, and am _ perhaps 
typical of a new group to whom 
your salesmen are appealing. 
While we own farm land and 
hay it, we do not depend on the 
land for our living, but wish to 
conserve it for our children’s use. 

Being educated in a more 
liberal tradition than those who 
farm around us, we deplore your 
stand on three issues: 

— student demonstrations in state 
institutions. 

—opposition to the legitimate 
demands of migrant workers. 
—advocacy of toxic pesticides 
in food production. 

As more and more farms suc- 
cumb to tax pressures, and we 
part-time farmers take over, I 
think you might consider letting 
your magazine reflect more fairly 


on these issues. ’'m sure your. 


readers would be interested in 
a less biased presentation. 

As you rightly remark... all 
of these issues come down to 
a question of priorities. What 
bothers the students...and 
many of the rest of us... is that 
not nearly enough of our tax 
money is going to education. 
When they see 75% of the bud- 
get allocated for war, and one 
or two percent for education... 
is it any wonder that they ques- 
tion the nation’s priorities? 

Similarly, the California grape 
strike asks the nation to con- 
sider ...i8 maintaining workers 
in a state of semi-slavery moral? 
I feel that this issue has had a 
very one-sided presentation in 
your magazine and would wel- 
come broader coverage. 

Finally, we are fortunate 
enough to do something about 
poisons in our food. We have 
space for a garden, and money 
enough to buy organically-grown 
fruits and grain. Others are not 
so fortunate. They have no 
choice but to buy and eat vege- 
tables, eggs, meat and milk 
which contain large quantities 
of DDT. When even mother’s 
milk is “unfit for human con- 
sumption,” I think it is time to 
examine our priorities in this 
regard. — Mary B. Kelly, East 
Burke, Vermont. 


WRITE IT DOWN 


As I am writing this letter, we 
do not know whether we will be 
able to purchase the farm until 
the end of the month. We gave 
Dad one year; if we do not get 
the farm there will be a sale. He 
has held us off until the very last! 

May I give a word of advice to 
anyone farming his father’s farm 
with hopes of someday buying 
the farm from him. We have been 
farming for approximately 15 
years, have a lovely family, made 
a good living, are building a regis- 
tered herd, and enjoying every 
minute. 

The problem, for which we 
blame no one but ourselves, is 
that we have added many im- 
provements and built up the 
land with the promise of some- 
day owning the farm. Word of 
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mouth is no good, even if it is 
Dad’s. 

Every time we suggested buy- 
ing the farm, Dad had some ex- 
cuse... wait ’till this is settled 
... wait ’till this is straightened 
out .... until we are at the end of 
our rope with worry and anxiety. 
Are we going to get the farm or 
not? 

Today, prices for farms are 
impossible. Dad was offered a 
large sum of money for the farm. 
Which will it be...the money, 
or a son? 

Get a written agreement... 
Dad or not. Take our advice. 
— A New Jersey farmer. 


NFO INVITATION 


I would like to take this op- 
portunity to extend to you an 
invitation to visit the national 
office of the National Farmers 
Organization in Corning, Iowa. 
I would like you to see the heart 
and brains of this great organi- 
zation, and talk with those who, 
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in my opinion, are the most dedi- 
cated leaders in all of agriculture 
today. 

There is very little they won’t 
tell you, unless it would damage 
our position, and you certainly 
can understand this. Why you 
should feel it necessary to know 
what our membership figures are 
is beyond me, for only one thing 
really matters, and that is wheth- 
er we are right or wrong. Mem- 
bership figures could be an ad- 
vantage to only one group... 
the processors, buyers and han- 
dlers of farm commodities, as 
they fight to keep farm prices 
low. 

The growth and expansion of 
the National Farmers Organiza- 
tion in the past three years has 
been phenomenal, and if you 
accept my invitation to visit 
Corning, you will get a rough 
idea of our size. Most of all, you 
will see the dedication and de- 
termination to build a brighter 
future for all of America’s farm- 
ea 
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Top Western New York winners in DeKalb’s corn-growing contest are (I. to r.): 
Ted Minns, Geneva; Eldon and Kenneth Hutchinson, Stanley; Milo and Basil 
Gillam, Clifton Springs. 


TOP CORN GROWERS 


Each year, DeKalb AgResearch 
conducts a “‘200 Bushel Club 
Contest” ...to name top corn 
growers. In New York State, high- 
est per-acre dry-shelled-corn yield 
figures were notched by: 

Basil and Milo Gillam, Clif- 
ton Springs (186); Ted and Jim 
Minns, Geneva (162); David Mc- 
Kenney, Little Falls (159); Dutch- 
field Farms, Amenia (148); Al- 
bert LaRue, Ballston Spa (147); 
Jacob Haury, Stanley (146); Max 
Shaul, Fultonham (144); Reuel 
Gruendike, Churchville (143); 
Donald Jensen, Stanley (135); and 
Leslie Barber, Lima (131). 

Top silage yields were reported 
by Kenneth Hutchinson & Son, 
Stanley (23 tons per acre); Ted 
and Jim Minns, Geneva (also 23); 


and Ellsworth Norton & Sons, 
Elba (20). 
When & How 

The ten top grain-crop growers 
listed had planting dates rang- 
ing from May 3 (McKenney) to 
June 8 (Dutchfield Farms). Plant- 
ing tended to be late in 1969. 
Seven of the top ten planted after 
May 17. 

Most commonly used herbicide 
was AAtrex (atrazine). Heptachlor 
and Diazinon were favorite ma- 
terials to control soil insects. 

Harvest plant populations var- 
ied from 21,000 (LaRue) up to 
28,800 (Gruendike) . .. averaged 
24,900. 

The Gillams applied fertilizer 
at a rate totaling 170-100-100 
per acre. 


NFO and some so-called farm 
organizations, publications, and 
even some government Officials, 
is our belief that the family farm 
should have a chance to survive. 
I mean a true family-size farm, 
not one that takes in two or three 
counties. 

There isn’t any difference be- 
tween local and national policy. 
Strictly speaking, it consists of 
getting farmers to block their 
production, and then bargain for 
a price. You practice it as an 
employee of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, for you won’t work un- 
less they pay you the salary you 
feel your services are worth. Busi- 
nessmen of all kinds use a hold- 
ing action every day they do 
business, and the customer pays 
the price or he doesn’t get the 
product or service. 

This is fine for everyone else, 
yet when a farmer dumps his 
milk or holds back on any prod- 
uct in an effort to gain a decent 
standard of living, some seem to 
think it is an outrage. 

Everyone is ready to tell the 
farmer to get bigger and work 
harder, and produce more for 
less, even your own paper, but 
it seems that no one except NFO 
is trying to help him to get a 
price. 

NFO is here to stay, so we may 
as well get to know each other 
better.—Victor Booth, Robbinsville, 
New Jersey. 


HEART. TROUBLE 


After reading the literature 
which the American Heart Asso- 
ciation expected me to distribute 
to my neighbors, cautioning 
them against the very products 
I produce, I contacted the chair- 
man and refused to solicit my 
road . . . quoting from Senator 
Aiken’s latest report on research 
proving their “facts” to be false. 

If all farmers would not donate 
or solicit, it would make a dent 
on the AHA. 

Considering the high cost of 
TV advertising, and the amount 
they devote to erroneous food 
facts, I can’t believe the rest of 
their money is well spent. — Fran- 
cis Thompson, dairyman, Colchester, 
Vermont. 


ORGANICS 


I think the advocates of or- 
ganic farming have a good idea. 
That’s all they have... one good 
idea. 

I believe in organics, and I 
keep a compost pile . . . but or- 
ganics, pesticides, and fertilizers 
should work together like a three- 
horse hitch. Don’t work one horse 
to death and leave the other two 
standing idle in the barn. 

Take all-pesticides, fungicides, 
and chemical fertilizers away 
from farmers and in a year or 
two the crowded supermarkets 
would have only bug-eaten, dis- 
eased, and runty fruits and veg- 
etables...in short supply and 
at soaring prices. How the or- 
ganic people would scream then! 
— Alfred Potter, North Kingstown, 
Rhode Island. 
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Doc Mettler Comments on: 


HORSE 


Spring seems slow in coming 
some years, but...sure enough 
...one of these mornings you’ll 
wake a little early because it is 
bright and sunny, and you’l! hear 
the mourning doves calling. A 
look out the window will assure 
you that summer is on its way. 

May is generally a healthy 
month as far as livestock is con- 
cerned. As far as horses are con- 
cerned, though, it pays to be a 
little ‘“‘canny”’ (as the Scots say) 

..when things are going too 
good — beware. Horses that have 
loafed all winter develop prob- 
lems after a warm day’s ride, 
problems they won’t have after 
they’ve toughened up a bit a few 
weeks later. 


Colic Types 


Every horse owner should be 
aware of the conditions lumped 
together under the term ‘‘colic.” 
Colic in the horse is the result of 
anything that gives severe ab- 
dominal pain. There is a digestive 
colic, a verminous colic, and a 
urinary system colic. 

Digestive colic is divided into 
spasmodic colic (involving spasms 
of the small intestine), tympanic 
colic (which involves gas or bloat- 
ing), and impaction (caused by 
massive constipation). 

Verminous colic is the result of 
poor circulation caused by worm 
larvae which have caused clots 
that block blood vessels. 

Urinary system colic (also 
called kidney colic) is caused, 
as the name implies, by trouble 
within the kidneys, urinary tract 
or bladder. 

It would take more space than 
we have here to go into a detailed 
description of each type of colic, 
but [Id like to review the general 
symptoms, first aid, causes and 
prevention. We’ll leave the dif- 
ferential diagnosis and treatment 
up to your own veterinarian. 
Symptoms 

General symptoms of all colics 
are the symptoms of pain. The 
horse may be as normal as can 
be and suddenly start to kick at 
his belly, stomp, kick at the stall, 
stand stretched out, sweat, roll 
and pound his head on the 
ground and, in between all this, 
stand looking at his side. 

Spasmodic colic symptoms 
start the quickest, and are often 
the most violent. This form of 
colic ordinarily is not serious in 
itself, but the horse can damage 
himself badly by rolling and 
pounding. Any sudden change 
in feed (or certain feed that 
doesn’t agree with a particular 
horse), spoiled or moldy feed, too 
much cold water after a long 
hard ride, or any of a dozen 
other minor things that a certain 
horse becomes upset over, may 
bring on colic. 
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COLIC 


I remember one horse that got 
colic. once a week during the 
winter when he wasn’t being 
worked... even though he was 
on what we thought was a per- 
fect diet. “Che ‘owner, <a; wery 
bright young woman, diagnosed 
the cause herself when she made 
blueberry pie one week instead 
of the usual apple. All it took 





to give this big horse a very big 
bellyache was the peelings from 
the number of apples it takes to 
make an apple pie! 

Dangerous 

Tympanic colic is dangerous 
because when a horse with gas 
rolls over, a trapped gas pocket 
may cause the intestinal tract to 
twist into what is called a tor- 
sion, causing a fatal peritonitis. 
The only treatment for a horse 
with a twisted gut is an emergency 
operation. 

Rarely is it diagnosed in time 
...and even then, only on the 
largest breeding farms where the 
facilities are available for such 
surgery, is there a chance of sav- 
ing one. To truck a horse with 
a twist miles to a hospital takes 


McDaniel Mite 


too long to be of any help. To 
try to operate on a horse in a box 
stall on the farm, as would be 
done with a cow, just won’t work. 

Tympanic colic is often caused 
by overeating of grain or even 
green grass, or anything that will 
paralyze the stomach, such as 
too much cold water after a hard 
ride, or eating silage or moldy 
bedding. A rupture of the stom- 
ach can occur in this kind of 
colic, causing death in a few 
hours. 

Often a horse will vomit when 
he has an overloaded stomach. 
In a little while, he seems better, 
just stands and doesn’t struggle 
anymore. Shortly after this, he 
will break into a cold sweat and 
death will occur in two to four 


Two Spotted Mite 


Brown Mite 








hours. So. Oeae the grain 


locked up so a OOS horse can’t 


get to it! 

Impaction is seen more in the 
fall of the year, or early winter, 
than this time of year. Horses 
with poor teeth eating hard, dry, 
old grass, straw or hay will build 
up wads of material almost any- 
where in the digestive tract. Usu- 
ally, the impacted horse will be 
constipated, but he may even 
show a diarrhea which masks 
the diagnosis. 

Usually, the horse with im- 
paction doesn’t do much violent 
fighting. He may just stop eat- 
ing and stand there. Occasionally, 
he may look at his side and show 
mild colic signs. Impaction hap- 
pens slowly, and sometimes the 


horse actually takes days to re- 
cover. 

Your veterinarian may have to 
make several calls . . . using every- 
thing at his command, from stom- 
ach tubes to enemas, to relieve 
such an impaction. Having your 
veterinarian check your horse’s 
teeth, keeping away from indi- 
gestible roughage (such as frozen 
grass), and making certain your 
horses always have fresh water 
available will help to avoid im- 
pactions. 


Confusing 


Verminous and urinary colics 
are often confused with spasmodic 
colic, and almost any colic is 
apt to be confused with kidney 
or urinary colic. Any colicky 


horse is apt to stretch out as 
though he is trying to urinate. It 
is easy to be sure “it’s his kid- 
neys” bothering him. 
Sometimes the veterinarian 
will treat the horse for spasmodic 
colic and say to the owner, “‘Yep, 
it’s his kidneys, alright.” This is 
easier than to argue the point 
with a stubborn owner. True, kid- 
ney colic can be tough to diag- 
nose and treat, and is apt to re- 
occur. Much of the kidney prob- 
lems at the racetrack can be 
avoided by paying more attention 
to the fluid balance (balance of 
various salts in the body fluid). 
Perhaps I can gather enough in- 
formation on this to use it as a 
subject later this summer. 
Verminous colic is usually di- 


f Omite is selective. It zeroes in on the bad mites but leaves the 
good bugs (predatory mites, bees, ladybugs and other beneficial 


insects) alone. 


So It works great in integrated mite control programs. 
And Omite chooses your friends and enemies without sacrificing 
I dosage strength... .without compromising killing power. Omite 


breaks the resistance cycle... 


_kills the mites that have developed 


immunity to other miticides. It controls a broad spectrum of pests 
including McDaniel, two-spotted and European red mites on 
apples, peaches, plums, prunes and walnuts. 


Omiite has effective residual action that continues after 
spraying. Under hot summer conditions the dual action of Omite 
residual killing power in combination with surviving mite 
predators —gives lasting control. Omite is compatible with most 
other orchard chemicals (see label) and it can be applied with all 
types of commercial spray equipment. Omite is safe—on apples 
it can be used right up to 7 days before harvest. 


see your Uniroyal dealer for Omite. . 


The good bugs in the orchard will love you for it 
Omite and other fine products (herbicides, ee and 


growth regulants) are creations of the 
laboratories of Uniroyal Chemical, 


Division of Uniroyal Inc., 


Naugatuck, Conn. 06770. 


As with any miticide, always 
follow instructions on label. 





_the master miticide. 





HELPING NATURE WORK FOR YOU 


‘twisted gut or 


ficult to diagnose. It too will re- 
occur and sometimes is fatal. A 
horse that goes into a violent 
colic this time of year for no good 
reason should be suspected of 
having verminous colic. Dragging 
one leg, or being weak on one leg 
while showing colic, is one symp- 
tom. 

Sometimes, however, a blood 
vessel to a section of the gut be- 
comes blocked off and that whole 
section actually dies. Of course, 
the horse with this condition 
will die of peritonitis. The main 
thing to remember of verminous 
colic is to keep your horses worm- 
free from foal-age up, and it © 
won't occur. 

Colic can be mistaken for 
intussesception 
(telescoped gut). The differential 
diagnosis is extremely difficult, 
but veterinarians who see a lot 
of colic can often make a pretty 
fair guess as to which is which. 
Once a twist is accurately diag- 
nosed, euthanasia is the usual re- 
course. Where one is not certain, 
but pain cannot be stopped, an 
animal can be total anesthetized 
until diagnosis is more certain. 


One Case 

I have seen only one case of 
intussesception in the horse, but 
was informed by a kind reader a 
few years ago that he had seen in- 
tussesception in army mules and 
that government reports from 
years ago mention it. Modern 
books that I have, however, say 
that it is rare. 

To prevent colic, avoid any 
sudden change in feed, overfeed- 
ing, or overwatering when thirsty. 
Be sure feed is of good quality 
and do not give horses odd things 
such as silage or lawn clippings. 
Newly-cut hay, newly-combined 
oats, and haylage in its “cook- 
ing” stage can cause colic. 

When you notice a horse with 
what you suspect is colic, get 
him on his feet and keep him 
walking. Above all, don’t let him 
roll. Blanket him if he is sweat- 
ing and don’t let him eat any- 
thing until he is better. After a 
long siege of colic, go easy on the 
feed for a few days, too. 

Call your veterinarian as soon 
as you see colic. If an owner has 
a horse that develops colic often, 
the veterinarian might have med- 
icine to use...with the direc- 
tions to try it first and if the case 
continues, then call him. 

All Tl say on treatment is 
that treatment of colic is one 
more reason why I wouldn’t 
want to return to the “good old 
days.” Injectable pain killers and 
anti-spasmodics are available to- 
day that will stop most cases of 
spasmodic colic in minutes. 

These new treatments are no- 
thing to fool with, however, since 
they mask symptoms. Don’t ever 
use one of the new pain killers 
yourself unless directed to do so 
by your veterinarian. If you do 
give a horse anything before 
your veterinarian gets there, be 
sure and remember to tell him 
when and how much. 

This should be the greatest 
summer for horse owners in the 
Northeast. I hope you enjoy 
every minute of it! 
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DOES IT ALL! 
FOR EXAMPLE: 


See your DION dealer about 


more efficient ways to handle 
forage and save money. 


self-unloading 
forage box 
Check these DION 
features: 
[] 12 forward speeds 
() 12 reverse speeds 
L) left or right 
unloading : 
[] 6’ tailgate standard 
(J increases blower 
capacity 
(and no plugging) 
for fast forage 
handling—including 
sticky haylage! 





DION FRERES: Represented by Alan C. Elkerton, 278 Dover Point Rd., 
Dover, New Hampshire 03820, Tel: 603 742-7290 


James R. Kanik, J. R. Kanik, Inc., 108 West Street 
Black River, New York 13512, Tel: (315) PR 3-5566 





We'd like to tell you how our Herd King Sealed. Bin — with 
C&L’s Grain Tender (exclusively ours) on top — gives you the 
highest value in high-moisture grain bins. We'd like to impress 
you with storage capacities of anywhere from 1904 bushels to 
32,474 bushels (figured at 1.25 cu. ft. per bushel, uncom- 
pacted). We'd emphasize the extra “feed power’ you can 
obtain by harvesting — and storing — at just the right moisture 
level. And tell you about Herd King’s special safety features 
and rugged, low-maintenance construction. We can’t. There 
isn't enough room here. So, to find out everything there is to 
know (and it’s a lot) about efficient storage and mechanized 
feeding of high-moisture grain with a Herd King Sealed 
Storage Grain Bin, please write. We've an illustrated brochure 
that will soon have your name on it. | 





Clayton & Lambert Manufacturing Co. 
Buckner, Kentucky 40010 
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Please send brochures on the following 
LJ Roto-Flo CJ] Drying Bins 
[1] Drying Systems LI Storage Bins 
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In the New England area, write to: 

FRANK GAVALETZ, 1588 New 
Scotland Road 

Slingerlands, New York 12159 
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Joe Beneke and son Henry in their Willow Brook Farm dairy barn. 


HMEC AT WILLOW BROOK 


High-moisture ear corn helps 
ease labor requirements for Joe 
and Henry Beneke, the father-son 
operators of Willow Brook Farm 
near Millerton (Dutchess 
County), New York. 

“Labor is our biggest problem 
today,” says the elder Beneke. 
“Here in this part of the country, 
we have big factories which com- 
pete for our good help. So the 
only way we can keep up with in- 


dustry: and keep our help is to’ 


have mechanization the same as 
industry.” 


Beneke could see that grain- 
handling methods for his 165 
registered Holsteins were requir- 
ing too much labor. “We used to 
pick all of our corn with a two- 
row cornpicker and store it in 
erips, he= reports. <“From “the 
cribs, the corn was scooped onto 
a truck and hauled to the grinder 
and this was then put through 
the mixer. Finally, it got to the 
cows.” 

Contemplating the handling 
that was involved, Beneke adds, 
“Our hired help today wouldn’t 
do all of that physical labor.” 

High-moisture corn seemed to 
be a good way to skirt around all 
the handling that dry ear corn 
required. So the Benekes had a 
Harvestore structure erected on 
their farm. 


by Ellis Stout 


The convenience was readily 
apparent. “‘Now,” says Beneke, 
‘“‘we go right into the field with a 
two-row picker-grinder and in one 
Operation we process our corn. 
Two men can handle all of our 
corn in between milkings and 
other chores. We don’t have to 


contend with grinding hard ear | 


corn and handling it so many 
times. All we do is put it in the 
oxygen-limiting structure and it’s 
ready to feed the cows.” 


Other Benefits 


Beneke discovered that high- 


moisture corn has brought them 
other benefits. ““We’ve cut ow 
grain bill in half due to high- 
moisture corn,” he says. ‘‘Consid- 
ering the cost of labor and the cost 
of grain, I feel that we’ve trimmed 
$20,000 a year off our feed bill!” 

DHIA records also agree that 
high-moisture corn has been a 
money saver for the Benekes. 
Cost of feed per cow has been 
trimmed down from $416 to $349. 

Beneke recently expanded his 
herd size from about 135 cows 


to 165 cows; this past year they. 


produced a herd average of 16,400 
pounds of milk with 623 pounds 
of butterfat. ““We had gradually 
progressed and had held around 
600 pounds for the past few years,” 


(Continued on next page) 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 






ays Benge 






LAL e = - 

Around our house we often fuss 
‘bout families which are prosperous 
cause wives are earning nice amounts 
to fatten up the bank accounts. 
Whenever Mirandy starts to cry 


about new things she’d like to buy, 
I point out that the folks she knows 
who have the stuff she wants are 
those who don’t depend entirely 
on what the farm can earn, by gee. 
My neighbor isn’t any fool, he’s 
put his wife to teaching school. 
Some women work in town each 
day and bring home very welcome 
pay, while others do extremely well 
by making things that they can sell. 

It’s the ambition of my life to find 
employment for my wife. There’s a 
lot of things that she might do in 
times like these to help us through. 
If I gave her more gard’ning land, 
then she could run a roadside stand. 
Perhaps she could sit down and sew 
and earn some good dressmaking 
dough. Or we could start to adver- 
tise and market Jane Mirandy’s 
pies. I’m positive that they would 
sell; the customers would like them 
well. With me around to supervise, 
suggest, make plans and organize, 
Pll bet that she could turn out, say, 
a couple dozen pies a day. 


American A griculturist, 1970 
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FORESTRY” 


Building Methods — “How to 
Build Storm Resistant Struc- 
tures,’ a publication issued by 
forest industry organizations, de- 
tails construction methods to min- 
imize destruction by hurricane 
winds and water. 

The 24-page, illustrated book- 
let pictures what actually hap- 
pened to homes and commercial 
buildings during a hurricane, and 
shows structural details to in- 
crease safety and resistance to 
the ravages of wind and water. 

The booklet also shows the 
effect of wind and rising water 
on improperly anchored wooden 
buildings; how to secure sills or 
plates; the right and wrong way 
to tie walls to floor framing with 
sheathing and siding; the con- 
trasts in building performance 
due to inadequate fastening com- 
pared with firm connections; and 
proper preparation of window 
and door openings in advance of 
a storm. 

Copies of the booklet are avail- 
able from: National Forest Pro- 
ducts Association, 1619 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 


Wood Use — From apple crates 
to yardsticks, if it’s made of 
wood, you can find out who man- 
ufactures it by referring to the 
“Directory of Secondary Wood- 
Using Industries in New York 
State,” published by the State 
Conservation Department. 

In its primary purpose of help- 
ing the man who owns wood get 
together with the man who uses 
wood, the new directory lists 879 
firms that use lumber, veneer or 
wood chips in the manufacture 
of pre-finished or: finished wood 
products. Firms are listed by 
name, products manufactured, 
and type of raw materials 
purchased. 





he explained. “This last year was 
our best year and I believe that 
good feed, good roughage and 
high-moisture corn were respon- 
sible.” 

Some controversy exists among 
dairymen about the best form in 
which to store high-moisture corn, 
Beneke joins the ranks of those 
preferring the whole-ground-ear 
school of thought. 

“I don’t see why we should 
separate our high-moisture corn 
from the cob by shelling it,” he 
says. ““‘We think that we get a 
good roughage product by using 
the whole ear...kernel, cob, 
husk, and all...and putting it 
through the grinder. After this 
One grinding operation in the 
field, the product is ready for stor- 
age and feeding. 

‘“‘We don’t have to contend with 
Snow and ice and mud during 
the winter months,” he added. 
“All we do is push a button and 
feed the ¢attle.” 


American Agriculturist, May, 1970 





This publication supplements 
an earlier “Directory of Primary 
Wood-Using Industries in New 
York State,” listing sawmills, 
pulpmills, veneer mills and other 
industries that purchase logs for 
their raw materials. 

Either directory ...or both... 
can be obtained by writing to: 
New York State Conservation 
Department, Bureau of Forest 
Management and Nurseries, 
Building 2, State Campus Site, 
Albany, New York 12226. 


Medicinal Plants — Despite in- 
creased production of synthetic 
drugs, a recent U.S. survey of 
more than 328.5 million pre- 
scriptions showed that 25 per- 


THE FAMOUS 
HOMELITE XL-12... 


STILL THE FARMERS’ NO.1 CHAIN SAW 


The Homelite XL-12 has cut more firewood and fence posts, cleared more land 
and wood lots, pruned more orchards and felled trees for more farmers than any 
other model chain saw. Name your outdoor woodcutting job—the XL-12 or the 
more powerful Super XL Automatic with automatic bar and chain oiling will help 


cent contained drugs from natural 


plant products. 

Most of these natural plants 
grow in the Southern Appala- 
chian region, and for collectors 
interested in learning more about 
the useful plant species and the 
best markets for them, the USDA 
Forest Service has prepared a 
“Guide to Medicinal Plants of 
Appalachia.” 

This booklet illustrates 126 
medicinal plants of the region 
and tells where the plant grows, 
parts used, reputed and recog- 
nized usages, flowering period 
and common names. To get a 
copy, write: Northeastern Forest 
Experiment Station, 6816 Mar- 
ket Street, Upper Darby, Penn- 
sylvania 19082. 


you get it done... faster, easier, better. 


Buy one of these lightweight, easy-to-handle, fast-cutting chain saws with 16” 
bar and chain and take home $20.00 worth of accessories including a new custom- 
molded carry case absolutely FREE! 

See your nearest participating Homelite Chain Saw Dealer soon. Limited 


time offer. 


Consult your local classified directory for your nearest Homelite Dealer, or 
visit the factory branches listed below. 


e Handsome custom 


molded Carry Case. oil—pint 
Flat file and round file e Homelite engine oil 
Universal file handle —1/2 pint 


Depth gauge tool 
Plastic bucking wedge 


$20.00 worth of accessories including carry case FREE 
with new XL-12 or Super XL Automatic with 16” bar and chain. 
e Homelite bar and chain 


e Accessory compartment— 
fits inside carry case 





TREES 
by W. S. Davis* 


| think that | shall never see 

A greater nuisance than a tree, 

A tree that annually makes 

This mess of leaves for me to rake. 
Whose sap in springtime starts to flow 
And smear the car that parks below, 
Whose foliage conceals the nests 

Of hornets, bugs, and kindred pests. 

A tree that may in summer wear 

Fat caterpillars in her hair, 

That drop and crawl along the street 

To ‘‘pop’’ and squish beneath one’s feet. 
Upon whose branches starlings perch, 
From whence my flagstones they besmirch; 
That in the winter creaks and sighs 

At night when sleep forsakes my eyes. 
The eloquence of Kilmer’s verse 

Won't heal the blisters that | nurse, 
Poems were made by him, you see 

But leaves are raked by fools like me! 


*With apologies to Joyce Kilmer 
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DIVISION 
North Arlington, N.J.—39 River Road, 07032 
Phone: (201) 991-3500. In N.Y.C. (212) 267-3071. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—4200 Ohio River Blvd., 15202 
Phone: (412) 766-5770. 


Branch offices in: 




























Altoona, Pa. e Avenel, N.J.e Charleston, W.Va. e Harrisburg, Pa. e Latham, N.Y. 


e Long Island City, N.Y. e Malvern, Pa. e Philadelphia, Pa. e Port Chester, N.Y. e Syracuse, N.Y. 
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How to buy a rubber 


Extra thick band of rubber. 


Heel hugger line. 
No tearing. No rolling edges. 


You can't walk them off. 














Completely covers shoe tops. 
Stretchable top fits snug 
and needs no buckles. 


mw Light weight. 
® Only 8 oz. 


Reinforcement 
of extra rubber. 


Reinforced 
wear points. 


Thick soles 
for long wear. Molded arch 


for better fit. 
Deep, no-slip tread. 


222 SOUTH AVE,, S. PLAINFIELD, N.J. 07080 











CLEAR OUT FLIES, MOSQUITOES & OTHER 
FLYING INSECTS FAST fics 2m you your stock 


Fogger blankets large areas with insecticidal fog for pennies. Keep 
barns, farrowing houses, milking parlors, loafing sheds, etc. free of 
flies and other flying insects. Aero-Dyne fogs insects away in just 
minutes. Most efficient control short of commercial exterminators 


£28. AE RO-DYNE 


3505 W. Maine Emmetsburg, lowa 50536 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 









See your dealer 
.. ask fora 

demonstration. 

You'll be glad 





BUY THE PROVEN! BMB 
ROTARY or FLAIL 


BMB Company, Inc. 
Holton, Kansas: 





'!WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS !! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


GOVE ANTS ic eee eta ke eve CE RI A ales oe $2.09 
Shopcoats White & Colors—36-46 ................ 75 
Matching pants if SHIGAS i meee ae 2.00 

125 Shirts pay eine 75 





Pants only 





puts silage 
on a par with 
green grass 








niined twill jackets—36-42 2.00 
~ Short counter jackets 

: All PSIZES weer eeee recta 1.00 
LADIES SMOCKS__S. M-L- _..... .59 
Add 90¢ for postage and handling. 
No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors—Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 3% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. 0. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 


Kylage helps produce better silage from all forage 
crops—wilted or not. It prevents spoilage—drives 
out trapped air—stops bad odors. Nothing works 
better—easier to use. With Kylage, the cost is so 
small, the results so certain, you can’t afford to risk 
your silage crop. FREE booklet. Ask for Kylage at 
your farm supply store, or Agway outlet. 

Trojan * U. S. Powder, Div. Commercial 
Solvents Corp., Chemical Dept. 17 No. 


7th St., Allentown, Pa. 18105 


BETTER NS 
(ap FENCES with 
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RINGWORM, TEAT SORES, SKIN ABRASIONS 
PAINT IT ON 
or SPRAY IT ON 


~ FENCE INSULATORS 
Won’t break, unaffected by heat, 


cold, sun, rain. Resist arcing, 
lesions, controls secondary prevent current leakage. Easy to 
infection. Germicidal, Fungi- install, fit any post. North Cen- 
cidal, penetrating wound dress- tral eee Ellendale, Minn. 


Dr. Ma ing. Now in new 6 oz..Spray ’ . 5602 
Bomb ($1.30) or in regular 4 HOLO TWAT LIVESTOCK ! 


oz. dauber bottle ($1.00), at 
BLU-KOTE dealers or postpaid. 
H.W. NAYLOR CO., Morris 9, N.Y. 


* Blu-Kote dries up cowpox 








Dates to Remember 


Apr. 27-May 9 - 45th Annual 
Dairy Exposition, Pennsylvania 
State University, University 
Park; Fa: 


Apr. 30-May 2 - 45th Annual 
Meeting New York State FFA 
Association, Indian River 
Central School, Philadelphia, 
Nee 


May 2 - Dairy Cattle Judging 
Contest, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, 
Pa. 


May 2 - Rockingham Craftsmen 
Pains Town Hall, Rt. dik, 
Kingston, N.H. 


May 2-3 - Annual Open House 
Essex Agricultural and Techni- 
cal Institute, Essex, Mass. 


May 11-12 - 7th Annual New 
Poultry Meat and Egg Products 
Conference, Statler Hall, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


May 15 - New York Black and 
White Calf Sale, Cortland, N.Y. 


May 16 - 4-H Club State Day, 
Barre, Vt. 


May 17 - New York State Dairy 
Goat Breeders Association Buck 
and Kid Show, Fairgrounds, 
Schaghticoke, N.Y. 


May 27-28 - 62nd Annual Conven- 
tion American Feed Manufacturers 
Association, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, 111. 


June 7-11 - 39th Neppco Egg 
Quality School, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N.J. 


June 8-10 - 13th Annual Univer- 
sity of Delaware Food Distribu- 
tion Conference, Newark, Del. 


June 9 - Western Massachusetts 
Dairy Goat Show, Fairgrounds, 
Northampton, Mass. 


June 11-13 - 23rd Annual Del- 
marva Chicken Festival and 
National Chicken Cooking Con- 
test, Princess Anne, Md. 


June~21-24 - Junior Leader- 
ship Conference, American- 
International Charolais Associ- 
ation, Pennsylvania State Univ- 
ersity, State College, Pa. 


June 22-24 - 35th Annual Meet- 
ing National Apple Institute, 

Sheraton Brock Hotel, Niagara 

Falls, Canada. 


June 24-26 - 4-H Club Congress, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 


June 29-July 1 - American 
Junior Shorthorn Association 
National Youth Conference, 
Denver, Colo. 


June 30-July 1 - 85th Annual 
Meeting Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 


July 18 - Summer Meeting Maine 
Christmas Tree Association, 
Liberty, Me. 


Aug. 11-13 - Empire Farm Days, 
King's Royal Acres, Cardiff, 
N.Y. 
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‘Looks like your father found that bee tree." 
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“You'll have a ball, too, 
on this year’s 
Eastern Canada 
and 
a: _Bermuda Cruise 
~~ ‘August 18 - 29. 


Eleven glorious days 
you'll never forget. 


“ Do yourself a favor, 
send for the itinerary.” 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc. 
Department K - 1 

60 Dedham Avenue 

Needham, Massachusetts 02192 


Please, send my free descriptive brochure about the eleven 
day cruise. 


Name 
Address 


City State Zip 
Please Print 
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American A griculturist, 


COCCIDIOSIS CONTROL 


AT the last New Hampshire 
Poultry Health Conference, coc- 
cidiosis was considered by several 
speakers. 

Dr. Cornell Johnson, assistant 
director of research at Hess & 
Clark Company, Ashland, Ohio, 
discussed the development of drug 
resistance by coccidia. He feels 
that drug resistance is a serious 
complication of coccidiosis con- 
trol at the present time. 

He reported on a series of tests 
to determine sensitivity of vari- 
ous coccidia and strains within 
a species of coccidia to many of 
the most popular drugs in use 
today. He found that resistance 
developed to one drug would 
often carry over to a different 
drug on the same farm. He also 
found that resistance to drugs, 
once established, persisted for a 
long time. 


To Avoid 


To try to avoid drug resist- 
ance problems, he made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1. An optimum drug intake 
should be used at all times. In 
other words, once medication is 
started, it should never be inter- 
rupted. 

2. A selection of treatment 
drugs should be based on sensi- 
tivity testing similar to the 
method used in laboratories when 


recommending antibiotics for 
bacterial infection. 
3. Sick birds, cripples, and 


litter-eaters should be removed as 
quickly as they are seen, since 
reduced feed intake by these poor 
birds will permit cycling of the 
coccidia. 

4. Cleaning-out of poultry 
houses between flocks should not 
be considered unless every par- 
ticle of dust can also be removed, 
since viable oocysts can be found 
in the dust on lighting fixtures, 
pipes, ceilings, and walls. If this 
type of clean-out cannot be done, 
the use of built-up litter will 
probably work just as well. 


Another View 


Dr. John Van Zandt of Pilch 
DeKalb Poultry Breeding Farms, 
Hazardville, Connecticut, ee 
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"I*LL NEVER TAKE ANOTHER GIRL 
QUT FOR HER FIRST TIME TO 
FISH - SHE DIDN'T DO ANYTHING 
RIGHTS" 


American Agriculturist, May, 1970 


cussed his company’s experiences 
in controlling coccidiosis during 
the raising of replacements for 
breeders and egg production. He 
advised that when pullets are to 
be started and kept on wire for 
all of their lives, immunity to 
coccidiosis is not necessary, and 
therefore, no drug needs to be 
fed. 

When pullets are to be raised 
in floor pens and placed in cages 
for egg production, the best pro- 
cedure probably is to feed a high 
level of drugs continually until 
the pullets are housed in cages. 
Hopefully, this would prevent 
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false . 
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any damage by coccidia and 
would not allow an immunity to 
develop. 

For floor-reared pullets that 
will end up producing eggs in 
floor pens, the ideal program is 
to use no coccidiostat at all.. 
but to be prepared to treat a 
clinical problem if and when it 
occurs. This type of program re- 
quires a veterinarian or very spe- 
cialized manager to succeed. 
Common Program 


Probably the most common 
program involves the use of drugs 
at a given level which is then re- 
duced or ended after ten weeks 
or so. The unfortunate part of 
this type of program “is that 
breaks will often occur after the 
treatment is ended, resulting in 


permanent damage to the older 





it 


Family 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENMONT, NEW YORK 


birds. He believes it is much bet- 
ter to have breaks at an early 
age, and to take some mortality 
at that time, with the hope of hav- 
ing good immunity developed 
by the birds. 

Dr. Van Zandt does not feel 
that drug resistance is a problem 
in his company’s operations at 
the present time. He mentioned 
a problem of sulfa toxicity which 
they encountered in the South 
in the summer. This was attri- 
buted to the use of drinking water 
containing sulfa and being con- 
sumed in abnormally high quan- 
tities because of high tempera- 
tures. He recommended that 
this be overcome by medicating 
each day only the amount of 
water that would be drunk dur- 
ing normal weather conditions. 


In this day and age it’s just about 
impossible to run a farm without a well- 
Filled key ring. The tractor. The truck. The 
back door. The barn padlock. All these 

and many other things need protection. 
But let’s face it. You don’t get real 
protection by using locks and keys. It starts 
when you talk with a representative of 

the Farm Family Insurance Company. 
Here’s a man—and a company—that knows 
s&s farm business and farm life. They're 
specialists in providing a complete program 
of farm protection, including the equipment, 
the buildings, and the family. Your farm 

is a big investment. Give it more than just 
““key-ring’’ protection. Call your local 

Farm Family man soon. 
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Wayne Fly Control means 
dead flies! Used on a 
planned basis, Wayne fly 
control products will give 
you maximum fly control, 
reduced labor costs and 
the most efficient use of 
chemicals. 


See Your Wayne Dealer 
Now! He has the products 
and programs to get the 
job done. 


Ask Him For Your Free 
Fly Control Booklet. 


Allied Mills, Inc. The Innovators 
Chicago, Ill. 60606 





Portuguese _fisher- 
men with part of the 
day’s catch. These 
people are great 
users of the sea 
which fringes their 
country, and sar- 
dines are a particular 
Portuguese product. 





A WONDERFUL TRIP! 


You may have been to Europe 
many times and still not have 
visited Spain and Portugal. In 
recent years these colorful coun- 
tries have played an important 
part in travel stories, and you 
are constantly urged to go there 
now while they are still unspoiled 
and enchanting. 

We, too, urge you to come 
along on our Holiday in Spain 
and Portugal from September 
6-27. Our tour agents, the Travel 
Service Bureau of Needham, 
Massachusetts, have planned an 
exciting trip which includes the 
places you’ve always heard 
about, plus the famous Passion 
Play at Oberammergau as well. 

Lisbon, Portugal’s capital city, 
is the first highlight of our tour. 
Here we'll visit the fascinating 
fish market, St. George’s Castle, 
the famed Coach Museum and 
take a side excursion to see 
several other castles in the area, 
also the fishing village of Cascais 
and fashionable Estoril. 

Seville is a city of shady patios, 
marble courtyards, fountains and’ 
flowers; perhaps it is the most 
“Spanish” of all Spain’s cities. 
Sightseeing will include La 
Giralda, the Palace of St. Teamo 
and Maria Luisa Park, also the 
tomb of Columbus, Don Juan’s 
home, and the Alcazar with its 
beautiful gardens. 

Traveling southward from Se- 
ville, we drive through Jerez 
and Cadiz, the port from which 
Columbus sailed to the New 
World. We also see Cape Trafal- 
gar and spend the night at Alge- 
ciras where our hotel overlooks 
Gibraltar. 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


In the Moorish city of Gra- 
nada we'll see the Alhambra, 
considered the rarest piece of 
architecture in the western world, 
the tombs of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella in the Royal Chapel next 
to the Cathedral, and the gypsy 
quarter of Monte Sacro. 

On our way to Madrid, we 
spend some time in Cordoba 
where we see a cathedral built 
by the Arabs in the 8th Century 
and the Roman bridge. The 
capital city of Madrid is quite 
unlike the rest of Spain. Younger 
than either New York or Boston, 
the city has wide boulevards, all 
the hustle and bustle of a mod- 
ern metropolis, and its citizens 
are among the friendliest people 
on earth. 

We spend three days in this 
area, making side excursions to 
ancient Toledo which is almost 
the same today as it has been 
for the last thousand years, to 
Segovia in the heart of old Cas- 
tile, and to Escorial to visit its 
massive monastery. 

At delightful Palma on the 
Island of Majorca, we'll relax 
in the sun, swim, and enjoy this 
famous vacation spot. We’ll also 
drive across the island to Vallde- 
mosa, where Chopin and George 
Sand lived, and to Soller, famed 
for its orange groves. Next we 
visit Barcelona, Spain’s second 
city in size, which is also her 
wealthiest and perhaps the most 
delightful. Our vacation in Spain 
ends with two enjoyable days 
here. 

Perhaps the most exciting 
event of all and certainly a fitting 

(Continued on next page) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Eastern Canada—Bermuda 
Heart of Europe Tour 





Grand Alpine Tour Heart o'the West 


Name 


Pac. Nwst—Can. Rockies 


British Isles 





Spain—Portugal 


Eastern Circle Cruise 





Address 











Independent 
Survey Proves 

Unadilla 
Most Popular 


Silo! 


23.5% of Dairymen choose 
Unadilla! There are many 
reasons: Over 60 years of con- 
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tinuous research and progressive is 
development of the very finest AY) 
and practical farm silo. There has A 
never been a constant stream of new i, 
“Sure-Fire” linings for the interior of GI 
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Unadilla Wood Stave Silos. The only 
liner we sell is a ‘‘Factory Creosote 
Treated*’? Wood Liner to add years 
of life to ailing silos constructed of 
“those other’’ materials. 

Join progressive Dairymen who make 
Unadilla their first choice. Get our 
catalog and details. Use your own 
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good judgment. Buy an *FCT Wood 
Stave Unadilla and join the crowd. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
BOX B-50, UNADILLA,N.Y. 13849 
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JUNE BRIDES 
Appreclafe 
Thoughtful 


am TT 
Atari 
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Give your family plenty of refreshing buttermilk. 
Have fresh butter on your table and for add- 
ing flavor to your prize recipes. 


_ For the name of your nearest 
GEM DANDY CHURN DEALER, 
Write: 
ALABAMA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 6783, Birmingham, Alabama 35210 





ARMOR 
ANDERSON 
ROCK 
PICKER 


World’s 
Finest » 3): 


The Guaranteed Performance of ANDER- 
SON Machines will eliminate your rock 
problems. ...A model for every condi- 
tion and budget. 


Write orcall... 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Ph. 406-442-5560 
Helena, Montana 59601 








Wise 
farmers 
use the 
original 

Cover Board ; 

Still only $10.95 

now made by# WW 


The EMPIRE PLOW CO. 
3140 E. 65th St.,Cleveland,0. 44127 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 

J. S. WOODHOUSE CO. 
353-36th St. 

Brooklyn 32, New York 





















MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
on this 
ab LE END SECTION 


byH&S 






An easily installed H&S End Section guarantees no plug-up. fits 
all mowers. Available in smooth ($1.70) or underserrated ($1.85). 
“Money back guarantee. See your dealer —OR WRITE 
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TOUR se see 


(Continued from page 26) Vg 

climax to our European holiday eT rst SIX re 
is the world-famous Passion Play 
at Oberammergau. On our way 
there we see some magnificent 
scenery in the Tyrolian and 
Bavarian Alps. We’ll also visit 
the fairytale castles of Hohen- 
schwangau and Neuschwanstin. 
In Oberammergau we will be 
guests of private homeowners 
or small innkeepers who will 
provide both lodging and meals. 
For most people the Passion 
Play is a once-in-a-lifetime ex- 
perience to be cherished for years 
to come. Leaving Oberammer- 
gau we drive along Bavaria’s 
Romantic Road, through sleepy 
little towns which have not 
changed much in the last 300 


ons to put 29°" to work 
. handling forage on your farm 


With the DION forage box, you get: 


1. 12 speeds forward. Handle any forage crop fast and easily. Uni- 
form loading increases the capacity of any blower and eliminates 
plugging. 

2. 12 speeds reverse. Tailgate is standard equipment for use with 
kicker baler. 

3. Smooth running variable speed drive with worm gear box. Greased, 
test-run, and adjusted at factory for trouble-free long life. 

4. Forage box with either left or right unloading at no extra charge. 
Just order the one you need. 

5. Wood box constructed of air-dried big-dimension lumber. Factory- 
primed and painted. Extra strong 1%” floor treated with long-life 
wood preservative. 

6. Order box 7’ x 14’ or 7’ x 16’ inside dimension, with 4’ or 6’ side, 
specify 2 or 3 beaters. 6’ tailgate is standard on all Dion boxes. 










—All the rest of the work-saving, money-saving reasons you'll 
find out for yourself! Want to know more? 


Clip and mail this coupon now: 
ES SS PSE TR TY EU SIRT EEE PE ROTWY Fess SER Tween OAT 


James R. Kanik, J. R. Kanik, Inc., 108 West Street 
Black River, New York 13512, Tel: (315) PR 3-5566 


Send me a free illustrated folder about the DION 
pIOW self-unloading forage box, with the word about 
a « how it may cut forage-handling costs for me. 





Here’s the second 
member of a great 
team: the DION forage 
blower. 59” diameter. 








years. Our last night in Europe NAME 
is spend in Frankfurt. pgs plug. ~__# anoress 
Since we have just 30 tickets loading operation! POST OFFICE______ STATE _____ ZIP CODE _ 





for the Passion Play, space on 
this tour is limited to one motor- 
coach load. We also want you 
to see the best of Spain and Por- 


tugal in leisure and comfort. The 
group will be small enough so i - i S iS ; el 3 Y EA ” 
your guide can make these color- He Birds Are coming... a 
ful lands ‘“‘come alive” for you. 
hy gt 5) YOUR MONEY MUST 
Portugal, like all American Ag- 
@ YOUR FRUIT : T = 
A WORK OVERTIME - 
Our tour manager looks after all 
details, and you will travel in ‘fils ie 
the most carefree, enjoyable way ee Apo U BLE 
There's Still Time with Durable, Lono-Lasting ALL T 4 E 
If you hurry, it’s still possible TORON Netting 
to go on our Eastern Circle 
Cruise aboard the Mt. Hope of pee pe ee : iv E 
the American Canadian Line. @ Recommended by large growers 


(J How about including facts on the DION forage blower, too? 
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Handles more haylage S : | 
l 
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| am a ( Dairyman Dealer ( Student AA5 







































riculturist tours, is a first class, 

possible — with a friendly, con- 

genial group of people. Make SURE WAY 

your reservation soon, so you cf _ ic ‘ we E Easy 


escorted, all-expense vacation. 
won’t be disappointed. Ma etre ae 





The dates are May 24 to June 4, ere ere Make Every Minute Count « Cut Your Labor casts Down « Do 
ae Soreness | 
and’ the entire ship has been te | ___willlast for years of normal use. Many More Jobs Faster and Better « Make Every Profit-Dollar 
enjameeied eee ¢ Cannot rot, mildew; does not absorb | YOu Possibly Can + Use the One Tillage Tool That Does It All. 
= water — won't sag. 

esque inland waterways with @ Sun, moisture pass through; birds The LILLISTON-LEHMAN 

new and changing scenery ever locked out. & € T. T O 
day. oes : USE TORON IN THE FALL: Spread Toron under R ii awe. UL IVA R 

We ll sail he Hudson River, trees, gather and remove leaves easily, quickly! 4 cilltivateweconen tic ocincatee’citenicas 


Write for samples and free brochure 


Erie Canal, Oswego Canal, Lake J. A. CISSEL CO. INC. 
Ontario, St. Lawrence River Dept. AASYO 


i i a ea beginning of modern mech- WRITE FOR FREE COLOR BOOKLET — The story of the Rolling 
(including the beautiful Thou P.O. Box 774, Freehold, N.J. 07728 df 9 ng © h b f Cultivator in more than 70 action and detailed illustrations. 
sand Islands region), Richelieu anized farming, there have been few Address: Lilliston Corp., Dept. AAS, Albany, Ga. 31702 

River, Lake Champlain and the 


mulches soil * builds beds « conserves moisture 
preserves roots « bars off + lays by 
it’s the fastest, finest tillage tool on earth 





“TORON is a trade mark of the J.A.Cissel Co.,Inc. ~ tools as versatile and as valuable as 
Seek a Nn io een a 1 othe RONG Cultivator. Cold facts:show i 
Champlain Canal. There’ll be i ’ ah that it costs much less to run than con- (36, a LiL Sto m 
interesting and enjoyable stops eres e ventional cultivators, yet the Rolling CORPORAtION 
along the way — Amsterdam, Cultivator does more jobs far better 
Fort Wellington National Hiss | FEED CART and at least twice as fast. This is pure ‘bery. Geowla « Branches: Wace, Teas « Weldon, N.C 
1 ; e 
t Pp k, M l, d Sh = profit-making value—the kind that Amarillo, Texas and West Memphis, Arkansas 
oric Par ontreal, an e 
everyone needs more than ever this 
buntesidti seins being a few of built t to last i Gt ahemenerecer PIONEERING PRODUCTS TO SERVE MANKIND 
them. Join us on this exclusive sore 


American Agriculturist-Travel 
Service Bureau cruise. 
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LILLISTON QUALITY-FIRST PRODUCTS 


are distributed by: 
If you’ve never been to Europe — 

and feos time is limited, at eo “oO J. S. WOODHOUSE COMPANY 
believe our Heart of Europe 353 Thirty-Sixth St., Brooklyn, N.Y 
Tour from June 24 to July 15 is It really lasts because worn out sides 
the ideal trip for you. Included |. _ that usually spell finish to the ordinary 
are the most famous and enjoy- ut ve foe and ae 

replaced on the Tuscarora cart. Besides 
eee ae this exclusive feature, ball bearing 


wheels make it easy to roll and ma- 
ang Holland, plus a day in neuver; the chassis is full support, all 


Oberammergau for the Passion welded; it has full 16 bushel capacity, 
Play. Here, in an unhurried three and a narrow 24” width. This rugged 









Corostone Silo Co., Inc. 





weeks, is the Europe you must cart will give you years and years of Bacar’ F Mice socnt Nav eta ees 
see! Baw t delay another day —e service. Check on this long-lasting cart OCorostone Silo OGrange Silo OSilo Unloaders § 
fill out the coupon and mail it today . . . Shipped assembled, ready Name \ 
at once. We'll send you com- to roll. Address aC A eg Se Se 
plete information about all the TUSCARORA ELECTRIC MFG. CO., INC. City —_________ State —______ Zip ' 
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tours which interest you. TE-65 Tunkhannock, Pa. 18657 
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Makes Fencing 
A Breeze 
...NOTa 
Back-Breaking 










see 


Exclusive 
Patented 
Design 


Make child's play out of building fence. 
Just a few flicks of the hydraulic control 
is all it takes to set a fence post. Sets 
posts solid and straight with no digging, 
no tamping. Handles posts up ‘ 
diameter, 8’ long. Drives a 4”-5” post in 
as little as 10-15 seconds. You'll easily set 
up to 80 rods of posts in just 80 minutes. 
Write Today for Free Literature 


Distributed TUDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N.Y.; 
by other areas by Wayne R. Wyant, 


5 ees SMA OHGE G 
Shave Graettinger, ae oe 
there’s a LARGE HOTEL 


with a year-round pool 





Okay, so it doesn't rhyme. It makes a 
lot of sense, though. A 300-room luxury 
hotel - motel right on the New York 
Thruway. With a year-round indoor 
heated swimming pool (Olympic size). 


Minutes by carfromdowntownSyracuse. doubled since 1957-59. 


Yet with free, lighted parking at the 
door. And rates that personify sweet 
reason: from $12 single, $17 double, 
children under 14 free. Fine cuisine. 
Lots of extras. Your kind of place. 


Tel. 315-457-1122 
at Thruway Exit 37 
Electronics Parkway -Syracuse 
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} please don’t buy nor put up 
: any longer with any other : 
1 Ser make of Tiller without 
Sy, A giving yourself a chance 
| ; 6 to find out about our : 
AE BE wonderfully different & 





ea ae better kind .of Tillers 

No Footprints! + — with POWER DRIVEN 

| Pp 1 WHEELS and with tines 
No Wheelmarks! in the REAR instead of 


No Struggle! 


Please let us send you complete details, prices, 
OFF-SEASON SAVINGS, etc. Ask for FREE BOOK- 
LET. Clip this ad and write now to — 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers, Dept. 2715 
102nd St. & 9th Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12182 


the FRONT! t 
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puts silage 
on a par with 
green grass 


a 


Kylage helps produce better silage from all forage 
crops—wilted or not. It prevents spoilage—drives 
out trapped air—stops bad odors. Nothing works 
better—easier to use. With Kylage, the’ cost is so 
small, the results so certain, you can’t afford to risk 
your silage crop. FREE booklet. Ask for Kylage at 
your farm supply store, or Agway outlet. 

Trojan ° U. S. Powder, Div. Commercial 


Solvents Corp., Chemical Dept. 17 No. — 


7th St., Allentown, Pa. 18105 
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Dollar Guide = 


THE SUPPORT PRICE for milk for manufacture went to 
$4.66 per cwt on April 1 (it was $4.28). The new 
support price will cause an increase in the 

Class 1 price and, according to the Northeast 
Dairy Cooperative Federation, will result in a 
Class 1 price of around $7.00 per cwt. 


NEW YORK CROP REPORTING SERVICE will be doing 
field work by personal interview beginning in 
late May. Some farmers interviewed will be ones 
not previously contacted. It's part of the 
annual enumeration of acreages of various crops 
and numbers of livestock important informa- 
tion for farmers and agribusinessmen. 


eee 


CASH EGG TRADING on the New York and Chicago 
mercantile exchanges ended March 16. Telephoned 
reports from around the U.S. now are primary 
source of information for Urner-Barry egg-price 
quotations. 

End of cash trading did not make discernible 
change in egg industry. 


MANY DAIRYMEN with large herds own equipment to 
grind and mix feed. One authority suggests that 
such equipment is a profitable investment where 
a dairyman processes 125 tons or more of grain 
per year. 


THE USDA has bought 455,100 cases of U.S. Grade A 
canned apple juice for distribution to needy 
families. The purchase of 183,150 cases was made 
from Northeast firms. 


PRICE OF FARM LAND in the Northeast has almost 
Pennsylvania showed 
sharpest increase during 1969, followed closely 
by Vermont. 


NO-TILL CORN experiments on 13 farms in Connecti- 
cut in 1969 showed corn silage yields averaging 
the same on no-tillage plots as-on conventionally- 
tilled plots. Major no-till advantages: Earlier 
planting possible, fewer man-hours and equipment- 
hours required, steeper fields can be used with- 
out erosion hazard, mulch conserves moisture. 

Disadvantages: No incorporation of fertili- 
zer or pesticides with soil is possible, soil- 
seed contact can be a problem, special equipment 
required, plant residues favor slugs and some 
other insects, perennial weeds may become worse. 

It's a practice that will be used in the 
Northeast on a considerably larger scale in 1970 
than in '69. 


IF A HEN bills out only five grams (that's less 
than 175 of an ounce) per day, this amounts to 
four pounds per year ... or 20 tons for each 
10,000 birds. Some tests have shown that when 
feeders are kept 1/3 full, feed waste is about 
1.3 percent ... but when kept 2/3 full, the feed 
waste is about 7.5 percent. 


FARM COSTS are expected to be higher in 1970 on 
equipment, labor, insurance, taxes and probably 
chemicals. Little change is expected in cost of 
fertilizer, feed, seeds and replacement livestock. 
Costs are expected to increase less than in 1969. 
Total gross and net farm income in 1970 is 
predicted as higher than in '69. In general, 
livestock producers will fare better than 
cash-crop growers. 


PERIODICAL CICADAS (17-year locusts) are due to 
emerge is spring in Long Island, most of New 
Jersey, eastern Pennsylvania, scattered counties 
in New York (Monroe, Jefferson, Saratoga, Albany, 
Seneca, Greene, Columbia), Vermont's Franklin 
County, Worcester County in Massachusetts, and 
Bristol in Rhode Island. Egg-laying activities 
can cause damage on fruit trees and ornamentals 
... use sprays as soon as adults emerge. 





LIFTS 5000 LBS. 






UMPS AT OVER 5¥2 







3P-5-90 3 POINT HITCH LOADER 


Designed specifically for efficient and effective loading 
with the larger 4 plus plow category 2 and 3 tractors. 









MAQUICK, EASY MOUNT@™ UNOBSTRUCTED VIEW @ GREATER STABILITY & TRACTION 


The 3P-5-90 is constructed of high strength steel and ARC welded for lasting re 
sistance to abuse. Clears a tractor-wide path...a full 90”. Lifts up to 5000 Ibs 
(or capacity of your 3 point hitch); carries a load at over 5 ft. and dumps at over 
5¥% ft. Better traction...load is carried on tractor rear wheels. 








A quality special 5” dia. (8” stroke) hydraulic cylinder is provided to assure uniform 
Capacity and performance within variations of tractor models. The 3P-5-90 is built 
for the tough jobs: manure loading, snow removal, land leveling, silo filling and 
grain scooping. You name it...this brute can handle it (up to the capacity of your 
tractor). 







Only $685.00 f.0.b. factory. 


KOSCH CO. 


COLUMBUS, NEBR. 68601 : 











Producers of 
superior farm equipment 
for over 22 years 







puts silage 
on a par with 
green grass 


To farmers who prefer the ‘“direct-cut” high 
moisture method of ensiling grass and legume 
crops—KYLAGE is still the most dependable, 
economical and easy to use silage preserva- 
tive. Order KYLAGE at your farm supply store 
or Agway outlet. For bulletin “Tips on making 
better silage” write— 


Trojan * U. S. Powder, Div. Commercial 
Solvents Corp., Chemical Dept. 17 No. 
7th St., Allentown, Pa. 18105 
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3 Models—Land Driven— 7 ft. Reel 
PTO — 7 ft. Reel 
PTO —10 ft. Reel 


Tractor operated. Turns hay in swath or 
windrows. Non-tangling pickup forks. 
Make better hay—faster. Write for details. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


G. H. GRIMM CO. INC., RUTLAND, VT. 


BESTLAND 


ROCK PICKERS ! 


8 MODELS IN WORLD-WIDE USE ! 
PE MODEL 560 
D 4'4 FT. SWATH 
UNLOADS INTO TRUCK 







Picks 2” to 1,500 Ib. Rocks 
Side Pickup — Unloads into Truck 


Write VIEL MFG. CO.: 


BOX 632, BILLINGS, MONTANA 59103 
PHONE 406/252-6808 







Be Safe —Buy 


AG-TRONIC 


DECAL or STEEL at YOUR DEALERS 


AG-TRONIC, inc. 


HASTINGS, NEBR. 
World’s Largest SMV Manufacturer 


LIAM ee a ey 


IRRIGATE-DRAIN-SPRAY-CIRCULATE. All-metal, 
rust-proof, Type XB. Stainless shaft. Use 1/4 HP 
or larger. 1 HP 1,200 GPH 60’ high or 3,000 
GPH 25’ well. 5,200 GPH max. 11/4’ in; 1/ out. 
0 Belt or direct drive . $12.95 
aType P won’t rust or clog. Bronze brng. 
[To 2,400 GPH. 1” in; 34” out ...$8.95 

RIS fe} — Postpaid cash with order 

el MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
LABAWCO, Box 11 , Belle Mead, N. J. 08502 












Qe BoM ACA maT ckcmer 
truck FREE 


farm 
trailer ON ned, 


A: TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 


WRITE US TODAY 


ERS RCI ci ROrlaae AME 
American Agriculturist, May, 1970 













What Does It Mean 


TO BE A 
GRANDMOTHER? © 


by Helen T. Conde* c 
Trumansburg, New York 


What is it to be a grandmother? 
It’s the confidence your daughter 
places in you when she tells you 
first that you are going to be a 
grandmother. It’s solicitude for 
your daughter. You’ve had a baby 
and you know. It’s a closer rela- 
tionship than you’ve ever had 
before, as you sit at home wait- 
ing for news from the hospital. 

It’s the flutter in your heart 
when your son-in-law says, “It’s 
a boy!” It’s tenderness as you pil- 
low his downy head in the crook 
of your arm. 

It’s wonder as you bathe him 
and think how wisely and wonder- 
fully he’s made. It’s thankfulness 
that “he’s all right.” It’s worry 
when his formula doesn’t agree 
with him. 

It’s panic when at two he tod- 
dles out of doors. You can’t find 
him and nearby is the pond; he 
is only exploring. It’s frustration; 
you’d planned to paint the bath- 
room this morning. Instead, you 
look at picture books with him on 
your lap. It’s vexation when you 
find lipstick smeared on the wall- 
paper. It’s forgiveness; he doesn’t 
know. Poor little fella! 

It’s opportunity to watch the 
growth of a personality — a pre- 
cious thing. It’s self-forgetfulness. 
There’s no time to think of your 
aches, and that’s good. It’s mem- 
ories as you read aloud “The 
Garden of Verses” and “Tom 
Sawyer.” 

It’s generosity when you buy 
him a two-wheeler for his birth- 
day. It’s averting your eyes. If 
he took that quarter out of your 
purse, he’ll put it back. It’s fear 
when his appendix ruptures and 
he’s on the critical list. 

It’s knowing sincerity. He 
wouldn’t tell you that he was 
glad to see you if he weren’t. He 
likes people or he doesn’t. And 
honesty. Along the way you’ve 
picked up a few deceits and affec- 
tations, but he hasn’t. 

It’s slavery. You obey his whims 
... unconsciously. It’s discipline 
when he tells you your hat looks 
silly and that you’re too fat. 
Maybe your brown hat isn’t 
becoming, and you know you’ve 
put on weight. It’s annoyance 
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when he slams doors, “‘sasses’’ 
his mother, won’t put away his 
clothes, and is an unpleasant 
loser at games. 

It’s amazement at how much 
he knows about jets and cars. It’s 
respect for his bravery when he 
coasts into a tree. He cringes but 
doesn’t whimper when the doctor 
takes stitches in his nose. It’s 
bragging a bit. He’s the apple 
of your eye. 

It’s being hurt sometimes, as 
he walks out of the grocery ahead 
of you and doesn’t offer to carry 
your heavy bag. He doesn’t 
think. It’s frugality when you 
decide not to take your Nova 
Scotia trip. That money will 
help pay his college tuition. It’s 
devotion. Yours will go on al- 
ways, but take his while you may. 

It’s disappointment. His teacher 
says he uses naughty words. 
Don’t all kids? It’s aspiration. 
You want him to be on the honor 
roll. He doesn’t give a rap. It’s 
jealousy when your neighbor’s 
Jim plays better baseball. 

It’s self-assurance, even when 
you know he was out until 2:00 
a.m. It’s impartiality. A high re- 
quirement, for he’s the firstborn 
of your firstborn. You mean to 
love the others just as much. It’s 
uncertainty, when at 15 he’s sullen 
and wants to be alone. 

It’s warning as you tell him 
that it pays to be decent. It’s 
instruction as you try to teach 
him to be truthful and just. It’s 
sympathy, and you feel sorry for 
your single friends eating at a 
hotel on Christmas. And besides 
all these, it’s faith. Add to your 
faith, hope and to your hope, 
love. 

Then, suddenly you are an old 
lady, a very old lady. He stops at 
your bed. He’ll miss you — for a 
time — and that is as it should 
be. Your eyes follow his slim, 
erect form. You are glad you’ve 
known him. And some day a long, 
long time from now, you'll know 
him again. 





DO: YOU: HAVE... 


A copy of ‘“Betty’s Scrap- 
book”? It contained recipes for 
young folks and was offered by 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in 1929. 
This request comes from Mrs. 
Carl Schultz, R. D. 1, Harpurs- 
ville, N. Y. 13787. 


Recipes for German candy? 
Mrs. Walter Raleigh, P. O. Box 
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202, Milton, N. Y. 12547, would 
like some. 


A recipe for Aspic Herring 
(Jellied Herring)? This question 
is from Mrs. John Arnold, Route 
2, Box 170A, Greenville, N. Y. 
12083. 


Any tansy seeds you would 
share with Mrs. Ann Parmiter, 
2578 Bellmore Ave., Bellmore, 
N. Y. 11710? 


4765. Princess lines with curve and 
slant. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Misses’ Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) 
takes 25% yards 35-inch. .. . .50 cents 


4760. Slimming with diagonal line, 
pleat. PRINTED PATTERN in New 
Women’s Sizes 34-46. Size 36 (bust 
40) 314 yards 35-inch. ..... 50 cents 


4694. Paneled skimmer with scarf 
interest. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Jr. Sizes 7-15. Size 11 (bust 3314) 
13% yards 60-inch fabric. . .50 cents 


4992. 


r 
iInstant Fashion Book 
Instant Sewing Book 
* Fashions to Sew (Spring) 
*Designer Collection #25 
s Needlecraft Catalog 
‘Book of 16 Quilts #1 
‘Museum Quilt Book #2 
$15 Quilts for Today #3 
Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs 

t Book of 50 Instant Gifts 
$12 Prize Afghans #12 


= . 8—] 6 
A\OVy-20'2 


: The A A Clothes Line 
NS mime 


All Printed Patterns 


Pleated dress and pullover. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Girls’ Sizes 6, 
8, 10, 12, 14. Size 10 dress takes 1% 
yards 45-inch fabric. ...... 50 cents 





4765 
8—18 


9428. Fashion wardrobe 


9192. 


‘: 9071. 























includes 
jacket of woven squares. PRINTED 
PATTERN, New Misses’ Sizes 8-16, 
New Half Sizes 1014-2014. . .50 cents 


Snappy shirtdress, bias detail. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Half 
Wa Sap, Sizes 1014-1814. Size 1414 (bust 37) 
: We. ES 356 yards 35-inch. ........ 50 cents 


Collared skimmer, flip-over 
| tie. PRINTED PATTERN, New Half 
Sizes 1014-221. Size 1414, (bust 37) 


1 takes 3 yards 35-inch. ...... 50 cents 


A 542. 


CL) 50¢ Send To 


[ 50¢ 
Cy 50¢ 
Cy 50¢ 
C 50¢ 
Cy 50¢ 


Oo os Dress Patterns 50¢ 


CL) 50¢ 
L] 50¢ 


‘Complete Afghan Bk. #14 [] $1 


Pattern No. Size 





Price 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Box 42, Old Chelsea Station 
New York, N. Y. 10011 


Add 15¢ for each Pattern for first-class mailing 
and special handling. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


. 


Needlecraft Patterns 50¢ 


Crochet multi-color rug of rug 
yarn or 4 strands string taken to- 
gether. Directions, 24 x 31-inch rug or 
any size needed. ........... 50 cents 


GRAND PRIZES 





Beautiful, flaky-crusted apple 
pies have been making a hit 
from one end of the state to the 
other ever since we announced 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST- 
New York State Grange Apple 
Pie Contest for 1970. We hope 
you are in this contest. 

The fun and excitement are 
beginning to mount, for by this 
time most Subordinate Granges 
have held their bake-offs, and 
those winners are competing in 
the county contests. The grand 
climax will come next October 
when State Grange Session is 
held at Binghamton, and the 53 
county winners compete for top 
state honors, the prizes shown 
here, and cash awards. 

Everyone is always eager to 
learn what prizes will be award- 
ed state winners, and we are 
sure you will be just as thrilled 
as we are with the ones being 
offered this year. Our sincere 
thanks and appreciation go to 
every company participating in 
the contest and helping to make 


Ca 


iment 


enter 


From Agway, Inc.: 11 cu. ft. Chest 
Freezer. 





From New York State Grange: 
Singer Portable Sewing Machine. 





From New York State Grange: 
Singer Portable Television Set. 


From Monarch Range Company: 
‘‘Jet-Fan’’ Electric Range with ae 
new ‘‘Sta-Klean’’ Oven. 


30 










































it a success. Here are the prizes! 


The top winners will receive 
one of the following grand prizes: 


From Agway, Inc.: An 11 cu. 
ft. Chest Freezer with a storage 
capacity of 385 pounds. 

From GAF Corporation: An 
Anscomatic 236 Instant Loading 
Color Outfit with Electric Eye 
for perfectly exposed pictures. 

From International Multi- 


foods: An Osterizer Cyclomatic 


Blender. 
From Monarch Range Com- 


any (Beaver Dam, Wisconsin): 

heir ‘“‘Jet-Fan” convection oven 
Electric Range that reduces bak- 
ing and roasting time up to one- 
third. Also featured is Monarch’s 
fantastic new “Sta-Klean” oven 
which cleans itself continuously 
while the user bakes and roasts 
at regular temperatures, plus 
lift-off oven door and lift-up 
cooking top. 

From National Grange Mu- 
tual Insurance Co.: A 4-piece 
Coffee Service; includes 15-inch 


From National 
Grange Mutual In- 
surance Co.: 4-piece 
Community Coffee 
Service. 


- Blender: 


- From International Multifoods: 
Cyclomatic. 


Osterizer 





Round Tray of Community sil- 
verplate in “Park Lane”’ pattern. 

From New York State Grange: 
Two grand prizes - a Singer 
Portable Zig-Zag Sewing Ma- 
chine and a Singer Portable 
Television Set. 

From Oneida Ltd. Silver- 
smiths: A 48-piece set (service 
for 8) of Community Silverplate 
in “Modern Baroque’ pattern, 
plus deluxe chest. 

From Syracuse China Cor- 
poration: A 16-piece starter set 
of Calypso Casual China in 
“Barbados” pattern. 


Prizes to Top Ten Winners 


Each of the 10 highest state 
winners will receive the follow- 
ing prizes: 

From Curtice-Burns, Inc.: A 
case of Blue Boy vegetables*in 
Curtice-Burns’ ‘‘white-plate” 
lined cans. 

From Dairylea Cooperative 
Inc.: A Cheddar Treasure Chest 
Dairylea Cheese Assortment. 

From International Salt Com- 
pany: 6 packages of Sterling 
Table Salt. 


From Western New York Ap- 
ple Growers Assn., Inc.: A case 
of Applesauce. 








From GAF Corporation: 236 
Anscomatic Camera Kit. 

























From International Salt ‘Com- 
pany: 6 packages of Sterling 
Table Salt. 


Other contest prizes, including 
cash awards, are as follows: 


e 


From International Miulti- 
foods: A coupon for a 5-lb. bag 
of Robin Hood flour to each of 
the 53 county winners. 

From International Salt Com- 
pany: As a bonus prize to the No. 
1 state winner, a 4-quart family 
‘size Electric Corn Popper by 
West Bend. 






New York State Grange will 
again award $159 in entry prizes. 
Each of the 53 county winners 
taking part in the state contest 
will receive a $3 entry prize. 
















American Agriculturist will 
distribute $107 among the 25 top 
winners as follows: First prize, 
$20; second, $15; third, $11; 
fourth, $8; fifth, $6; sixth, $5; 7th 
through 10th, $3 each, and $2 
each to winners 11th through 
25th. 


From Dairylea Cooperative 
Inc.: Treasure Chest Dairylea 
Cheese Assortment. 


Whitte-plate lined cans 





As soon as the list of county 
winners is complete, we will print 
their names; also our December 
issue will feature a story of the 
state finals with pictures of all 
winners present at State Grange 
Session. 





From Curtice-Burns, Inc.: Case 
of Blue Boy Vegetables in 
white-plate lined cans. 
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From Oneida Ltd. Silversmiths: 48- 
piece set Community Silverplate 
with deluxe chest. 





From Syracuse China Corporation: 
Starter set of Calypso Casual China. 








For the Farm & Rural Home Bookshelf 
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We have arranged with the publishers to supply directly to our readers, 
postpaid, any of the following books at the prices listed. Please allow 
2 weeks for delivery. 


Cattle Crops Conservation Horses 
Home Grounds Management Contract Farming 
Delivered 
Title Author Price 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING—A DICTIONARY AND HANDBOOK: Farrall & Albrecht $11.25 


ANIMAL SANITATION AND DISEASE CONTROL: R. R. Dykstra ...............00- 10.00 
ANIMAL-SCIENGE:M: Eo Ensminger (969 edition) is: 1a 1105 ceuw dict Wilh vena a otnaleeey vee 19.75 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEAUTIFYING THE HOME GROUNDS: N. K. Hoover ..... 6.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson .......... 6.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN CROP PRODUCTION: Brickbaver & Mortenson ......... 7.50 
APPROVED PRACTICFS IN DAIRYING: E. M. Juergenson & W. P. Mortenson ....... 6.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN FARM MANAGEMENT: I. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson .... 6.25 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN FEEDS AND FEEDING: D. W. Cassard & E. M. Juergenson 6.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN FRUIT PRODUCTION: A. H. Scheer & E. M. Juergenson .. 7.50 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN PASTURE MANAGEMENT: J. S. McVickar & M. H. McVickar 6.25 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN SHEEP PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson ............... 6.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN SOIL CONSERVATION: A. B. Foster ...............505- 6.95 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN SWINE PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson & G. C. Cook... 6.25 
ARITHMETIC IN AGRICULTURE: T. H. Fenske, R. M. Drake & A. W. Edson ......... 5.00 
BEEF-CATFEEVSGIENGEM-5E: Ensmingerer ccccot aca sustirnit a ecto cs ages elem enat ie eramrn esotene 14.35 
BEEPACRODUCTION. EN TRE: SOUTHS. Ha: FOwlek aie ry srs scan gens in tie el Gane en ew aa 13.75 
CAREERS IN AGRIBUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Archie A. Stone ................-- 7.00 
GONTRAGT-RARMING-U:S-AL:SEaP. Royse atcckc ao). epemienc mina teamuniaie Masini se eee 9.25 
COOPERATIVES: TODAY AND’ TOMORROW: E. P. Roy 2.4.02... 006. Sew cee ee oe V25 
GOURAGETION CHANGE ATHES RiusGe: Suter ns cet ccs ker ar uiert avy clctter oa eater aussi og cviake ena Dre) 
COWBOYVARITHMENG:: Had Oppenheimer: nissan a alee trecaracasea tas 6.95 
COWBOY “ECONOMICS: Hick. Oppenheimene irre con. coco ee aiiie kee ssi ae teens 6.95 
COWBOYGEITIGATION:-He sks Oppenheimer iiers ss sires Gasociance cone tavaree cleaned 8.95 
DOMESTIC: RABBIT: PRODUCTION:-G.2S.“Templeton: sso.) ce Se dias Oo aon aa 6.25 
EVERYDAY FARM LAWS: R. L. Adams & W. W. Bedford ............... guns eee 6.00 
EXPLORING’ AGRIBUSINESS bo! PevROWin tse: eae rr Meine en awed wi tet ekanay eae 9.25 
FARMING PROGRAMS FOR SMALL ACREAGES: E. M. Juergenson .......,........ 5.25 
FARM MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK, THE: |. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson ............ 8.00 
FARM TRACTOR MAINTENANCE: A. D. Brown & |. G. Morrison .............0000- 5.50 
CEED-FORMULATIONS: HANDBOOK: de W2. Perky to foe ticcasts ae co Videos wees 6.00 
FLOWER AND PLANT PRODUCTION IN THE GREENHOUSE: Kennard S. Nelson ..... 7.25 
HANDBOOK OF AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS: N. K. Hoover ................- 8.50 
HORSES “AND HORSEMANSHIP-uM. E-oEnsminger 10% oletye ceo) «a chioes ce sous casts 14.35 
HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE FOR RURAL AUDIENCES: E. R. Eastman ............ 4.95 
IDEAS FOR FARM MECHANICS PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES: Phipps & Jenne ...... 7.25 
LAW FOR THE VETERINARIAN AND LIVESTOCK OWNER: H. W. Hannah & D. F..Storm 7.50 
LIVESTOCK JUDGING AND EVALUATION: R. E. Hunsley & W. M. Beeson ......... 9.75 
LIVESTOCK JUDGING HANDBOOK: J.'E. Nordby, W. M. Beeson & D. L. Fourt .... 7.75 
MANUAL OF SOUTHERN FORESTRY: Weaver & Anderson ..3.........0.00ee cease 6.75 
MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT, THE: S. H. Fowler ................00000- 11.00 


MEATUWEZEATH THES Pou res Zieglen > oatic cnt ce eimai a ciate ea odes NTMIane eee 9.75 


MECHANICS IN| AGRICULTURES dee Phipps) 2 i (os rcv.tans Sac ats oi ae eae eas 10.75 
MODERN MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS: W. P. Mortenson. ...............5-. 8.50 
OUR SOILS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT: R. L. Donahue ................2.200005 10.75 


PASTURES FOR IME SOUTH 2 Ga He Kingi ica. neti. srerp otters casts ch cso sco at any eae 6.50 


PRODUCING: FARM ‘CROPS He -K. Wilson=&:A.Go-Richer. foc. soe ie) cece tle ot 6.50 
PRODUCING VEGETABLE CROPS: G. W. Ware & J. P. McCollum ................ 10.75 
RAISING: VEGETABLES: :G.“W-- Ware: & J0P7 McCollum: oe se ae. Sopa ie oe 7.75 
RETAIL FLORISESBUSINESS, he: Peter Bo Pion c. si aictecerscusiis Sncmnaretrd ele gees. 9.25 
RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT: C. R. Smith, L. Partain & J. Champlin .......... 9.25 
SCIENTIFIC EEEDINGZOESGHICKENS,- THES Ha Wer litus accor crass oe hose nena ate an 6.25 
SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING BEEF CATTLE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ... 1.95 
SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING DAIRY CATTLE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby .. 1.95 
SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING HORSES: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ....... 1.95 
SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING POULTRY: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ...... hg5 
SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING SHEEP: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ........ 1.95 
SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING SWINE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ........ 1.95 
SHEEP: AND WOOL SCIENCE: M,..E- Ensminger 1. can 0 ticavcecs Cae «os Hotes 14.35 
SOUTHERN DAIRY FARMING: P. M. Reaves & C. W. Pegram ..............0000: 7.00 
STOCKMANS HANDBOOK. THE: M=. Es. Ensminger coc «in cists’ Seduce wine ae eh vie 19.75 
SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION FOR EASTERN UNITED STATES: H. Rubey .......... 4.50 
SWINE- MANAGEMENTS RAGRE TD. 5 cts esse tas pen cabaret ak Dem trae sept ae one, ere 2:25 
SWINECSCIENCE-OM GE ENSMIRGEn. ciagitaa ten pei. for trait ace tence raiaite wrote ere wes Sealawal gic cages 4 14.35 
500 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook ..... Sue eta eons 6.50 
600 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook .............- 6.50 
USING COMMERCIAL: -FERTIEIZERS: M.99H. oMcVickar 2 oo. So eee ee eons 8.50 
WESTERNTHORSE THE-Jonm A. cGormant: «cdi uiinee tara armen en ee 10.00 
WHEN: YOU! PRESIDE!"S.wSu Sutherland) \c¢ 32S cnn aict tense eri es anne paar seria 4.95 


Effective February 1, 1970 


Send Check or Money Order to: INcaiiiestinssigosciecos ev tert oneness Shr suatiag ts Price! $3) ci ae 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURISTA BOOKS 200 ics nies siase ec saees cic aces sastere eoskere Soe eet 
Box 570, tthaca, New Work: TABSO 0) eo Se See ng ee nt Soi eee 
Total: Sinus eeu 

New York State residents add ...... Sales Tax a ae athe san chtenee 
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Potted Tomatoes 


Some AA gardeners prefer to 
buy and set out potted tomato 
plants rather than the non-potted 
ones. Which will bear sooner? 
Some potted plants are already 
in blossom or have fruit the size 
of a marble when you set them 
out, so you do get some tomatoes 
ahead of your neighbor’s plant- 
ings. However, it isn’t long before 
the other plants catch up, and 
yields are about the same. 

An ideal tomato plant should 
be 6 to 9 inches high, with strong 


stalks and a well-developed root 
system. Commercial growers can’t 
always produce such plants due to 
the space needed. Don’t worry too 
much if the plant is rather tall 
because it can be set in deeper 
and still make good, husky growth. 

One of our greénhouse custo- 
mers always waits until the peak 
of planting is over; then he comies 
in to get the tallest, leggiest plants 
left — ““The taller the better,’ he 
says. He “digs” a hole with a 
crowbar, lets down the tall plants 
into the hole, adds liquid plant 


food, and then with the heel of 
his shoe covers the plant, allowing 
just the tip to remain above 
ground. 

Another gardener digs a trench, 
lays the lanky stalks in the trench, 
and covers them with soil, allow- 
ing the tops to stick out. What 
happens to such plants? They 
form hundreds of roots up and 
down the stalks. 

Some people insist on short 
plants, and you couldn’t get 
them to set out a lanky one. We’ve 
grown both, side by side, and find 
there is no difference in maturity 
or yield. Just make sure the 
plants are mosaic disease free and 
that they have not been hardened 
too much. 


Do Mums Change Color? 
I’m often asked why it is that 


Amazing 200th Anniversary Celebration 
Limited Time Offer on this New Edition 


4 
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You get all volumes now . . . direct from the publisher . . . 
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pay later on easy Book a Month Payment Plan 


Yes, the response to our 200th Anniver- 
sary Celebration last year was so favor- 
able that Encyclopaedia Britannica has 
extended the Celebration, by making 
available to you now, a completely new 
offer. Under this new offer you may ob- 
tain this magnificent new 200th Anni- 
versary edition — pictured above — at a 
full 25% discount — for this year only! 
In addition to this new offer, we'll in- 
clude Britannica Junior, free of extra 
cost, on our Cooperative Plan. Both sets 
will be placed in your home NOW, you 
pay later on convenient budget terms. 
It’s as easy as buying a book a month. 
Benefits Passed on to You. You may 
wonder how we're able to make this 
dramatic discount offer. First, because 
we hope for great demand on this mag- 
nificent new 200th Anniversary edition, 
we'd expect to materially reduce our 
costs. And, because we’d like every 
youngster to have the advantages of 
these two great encyclopaedias—to help 
with homework and to answer questions 
—we pass these benefits on to you. 
Britannica Junior is written, illustrated 
and indexed especially for children in 
grade school . . . easy to read and under- 
stand, rich in picture interest and care- 
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fully matched to school subjects. It will 
help your children get a head start in 
school and it leads right into the great 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Thousands of Subjects of Practical 
Value. The new edition of Britannica has 
special articles on household budgets, 
interior decorating, medicine, health, 
home remodeling, child care; informa- 
tion that can save you many dollars. 
New Edition Profusely Illustrated. 
Britannica offers 22,000 magnificent il- 
lustrations, thousands in vivid color. But 
it does not merely show “attractive pic- 
tures,” it’s the work of 10,400 of the 
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Few people are-aware that the first edition of Britannica was 
Originally published over a three-year period. That is why the 
publishers have decided to extend the Anniversary Celebration. 





on this new 
200th Anniversary 
edition of 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 





world’s great authorities. 


Essential for Homework. For students, 
Britannica is indispensable. It is the 
finest, most complete reference pub- 
lished in America. Its use develops the 
active, alert minds that bring success in 
school and later life. May we send you 
our special new 200th Anniversary 
Preview Booklet which pictures and 
describes the latest edition? For your 
free copy and complete information 
about this dramatic discount offer — 
available only during this year — plus 
Britannica Junior free of extra cost on 
our Coop Plan, mail the coupon now. 


MAIL TO: Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 

P.O. Box 2989, Clinton, lowa 52732 

GENTLEMEN: Please send me, free and without obligation, details of this amazing 200th 
Anniversary Celebration discount offer—and your colorful Preview Booklet which pictures 
and describes the latest edition of ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA—plus complete informa- 
tion on how | may obtain this magnificent set, direct from the publisher, on the Book a 
Month Payment Plan, and get Britannica Junior free of extra cost. 





garden mums and_ gladiolus 
change colors. Actually, they do 
not change colors. What happens 
is that these plants are subject to 
disease. The weaker varieties die, 
allowing the stronger ones to sur- 
vive and multiply. Mums do 
sometimes exhibit sudden herit- 
able changes called mutations. A 
strange thing about mum muta- 
tions is they are generally re- 
versible and can change back and 
forth. For example, we have often 
seen single mums _ originally 
thought to be yellow produce 
blooms with both yellow and white 
petals. Whether virus can influ- 
ence this type of mutation or 
“sporting” in a mum variety, or 
affect its rate of reverting to an- 
other color, is not known. 


Gardening Is Big Business 


For the first time in’ half a 
century, American gardeners 
have given the growing edge to 
vegetables and fruits over flowers. 
And believe it or not, women are 
largely responsible! 

A national study among 712 
garden clubs and 5,160 heads of 
families shows that of the garden- 
ing population, 64 percent are 
women and 34 percent, men. 
About 81 million home gardeners 
work in 45 million gardens. City 
gardeners have increased from 3.2 
million to 4.4 million. Gardening 
is the most popular adult hobby. 
Since our mission in life has been 
to help people grow fruit, vegeta- 
bles and flowers, we feel we’ve 
had a small role in helping the 
gardening movement. 

People resort to gardening be- 
cause they can find medicine 
there which isn’t available in a 
medicine cabinet. In a schizoid 
age, doctors prescribe gardening 
to shake off frustrations and ten- 
sions. When you work in the soil, 
aspirin and tranquilizers are re- 
placed by hard, yet enjoyable 
work. 

And gardening pays off finan- 
cially, as well as health-wise. For 
every hour you spend in the gar- 
den, you make $4.00 — and this 
isn’t a figure picked out of a hat; 
it’s based on actual State College 
records. And. you eat better to 
boot! 


This Month's House Plant 


I’ve been asked for information 
on growing the Rosary Vine, also 
called String of Hearts or Rosary 
Beads. This fascinating house 
plant has small, silver-mottled, 
heart-shaped leaves, and it pro- 
duces tiny bulblets along the 
stem. Plants like a light, sunny 
to semi-shady window. Best soil 
mixture consists of equal parts 
sand, peat and loam. Water thor- 
oughly, then let it get slightly dry 
between waterings. Start yourself 
some new plants by planting the 
tiny bulblets in a pot of sand 
and peat. 


THE REASON 
by Eleanor C. Wood 


Woman's work is never done, 
And this is largely true, 

Since much of it consists of 

What she asked her spouse to do. 


American Agriculturist, May, 1970 








ANGUS 


FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 
from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland 21658. Telephones: 801-827-7166; 
827-7160. 

WE HAVE a fine selection of young Angus 
bulls with that extra stretch and size, They 
are not over fitted but ready to go to work. 
Reasonably priced. We will welcome your visit 
to inspect sires and dams. Ideal Farms, 
Augusta, N.J. 201-383-5712. 


70 ANGUS, about % registered. Two young 
registered bulls. Lawrence Bearce, Spring- 
field, New York. Phone 315-858-0994. 


BULLS BY AMANDALE EILEENMERE 
492-17 high ranking performance tested sire. 


Founded 1920. Clayton Taylor, Lawtons, New. 


York 14091. 


WE HAVE A GROUP of bred and open pure- 

bred Angus heifers, several cows and calves, 
and a small group of young bulls. All reason- 
ably priced. Stop in for a visit anytime. 
Whitney Lane Farms, Harvard, Mass. Phone 
617-456-3942 or 456-8022. 


BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW VIEW CHICKS—Shaver Leghorns, 
Harco Sex-links, Lawton Buffs, Cornish Cross 
meat birds. Also started pullets. Henry M. 
Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. Phone 518-692- 
7104. 

BABY CHICKS: $7.95 — 100 COD. Rocks, 
Reds, Crosses, Heavy Assorted. Also ducklings, 
goslings, turkeys. Free catalog. Surplus Chick 
Co., Milesburg (4), Pa. 16853. > 


BABCOCK B — 300’S LEGHORNS, White — 


Barred Rocks, New MHampshires, Cornish 
Rocks, Ducklings. 85 breeds. Free Catalog. 
Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, Inc., Mt. Healthy, 
Ohio 45231. 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. ‘‘Rugged as a 
Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids that live, lay and pay. Also top notch 
White Leghorns and Buff Sex Links. Pullets 
as low as $27.00 per 100. Broadbreasted Cornish 
meatmaker cross—$10.00 per 100. Free catalog. 
Noll Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 


ROCKS, REDS, CORNISH $4.85-100. Large 
Jumbo White Rocks $7.40. Other breeds $1.49 
to $4.59. Pullets $12.20. Before you buy, com- 
pare our prices. Guaranteed savings. -Cus- 
tomers choice of breeds shown in terrific big 
free catalog. Shipment from Hatchery your 
section. Atlas Chick Company. Home Office 
2651 Chouteau, Dept. HG, St. Louis, Missouri 
63103. 

BABY CHICKS: Heavy laying White Leg- 
horns. Harco Reds. Buff Sex Links. Also extra 
heavy breeds, cockerels go 14 Ibs. Circular, 


prices free. Strickler Farms, Newmanstown 3, 
Pa. 17078. 


SILVER HALLCROSS CHICKS. Sex-Links, 
Golden Buffs, Rhode Island and New Hamp- 
shire Reds, Barred Rocks, White Leghorns. 
For meat: Heayy White Cross, White Cornish 
and Red Cornish Crosses. Write for price list. 
Hall Brothers Hatchery, Inc., Cook Hill Road, 
Wallingford, Conn. 06492. 


TOP QUALITY — reasonably priced. Cash- 
man Leghorn pullets 35¢ each. Buff Sex-link 
(ideal brown egg bird) pullets 32¢ each. 
Straight run 19¢ each. Cornish Cross 16¢ each 
straight run. Write for free literature, Pullets 
started on order. 5 weeks old 75¢ each. 8 
weeks $1.00 each FOB farm. Parks Poultry 
Farm, Cortland, New York 13045. Phone 
1-607-756-9310. 


REE eT NAY len LIE Ae Rie oy ge 
SUNNYBROOK BABY CHICKS — De Kalb 
White Leghorns-Red Rock Sex-Link Cross- 
Rhode Island Reds for egg production. Started 
Pullets available from 2 weeks of age up to 
ready-to-lay. White Rock Vantress Cross for 
meat production. Hatching weekly. Sunny- 
brook Poultry Farms, Ine., R.D. #2, Hudson, 
N.Y. 125384, 
oe Rea AL Oa es SR ee GO aa oye ee 
HI-QUALITY BABY CHICKS. White Rocks, 
ew Hampshires, as hatched, 100—$13.75. 
Heavy Pullets, 100—$22.50. Leghorn Pullets 
100—$29.50. Calif-Gray cockerels, 100—$38.00. 
White Pekin Ducklings, 15—$6.35, 25—$8.75;: 
all prices plus postage. Order today. Superior 
Chicks, Box #5, Bucyrus, Ohio 44820. 


CAPONS 


a Coo LOA ie EE DN FD ee ACA pl 
STARTED CAPONS — Surgically caponized, 
available at 4 and 6 weeks of age. White 
Rock Cross noted for rapid growth. Truck 
delivery over wide area. Write for delivered 
price, Sunnybrook Poultry Farms, Inc., Hud- 
son, N.Y. Phone 518-828-1611. 

STARTED SURGICAL CAPONS. Free infor- 
mation and prices. Rhodes Started Capons, 
Alan Rhodes, Kingsley, Pa. 18826. 


CHAROLAIS 


REGISTERED PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 
bulls. Fertility guaranteed. L. W. Westervelt, 
Spencer, New York. Phone: 589-4907, 


N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED. 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 


Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS 
Cazenovia, N.Y. 


R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 


NO HORNS !y>3 


One application of Dr. 
aylor’s Dehornin ? 


aste on horn button o! ; 
Dr Ma 





calves, kids, lambs—and 
no horns will grow. No 
Cutting, nobleeding, 40z. 
ae S00 - our ee 
rs, or mailed postpaid. 
H.W. NAYLOR Co. 
Morris 22, N.Y. 
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American A griculturist, 


CHAROLAIS 


5 YOUNG PUREBRED CHAROLAIS bulls 
priced for immediate sale. Pinnacle Charolais 
Farm, Abercorn, Quebec 514-488-5345. 


CIRCLE B FARM purebred Charolais—May 
monthly rundown. How beautiful, first flow’rs 
of May which show that spring is here to 
stay. New York pastures turning green and 
trees whose leaves can now be seen. Cattle 
that can hardly wait to venture past the barn- 
yard gate. Soon mother cows with calves at 
side will graze the hills, and when you ride 
out in the country some week-end and have 
a little time to spend, slow down, take note 
along the way how many folks have turned 
Charolais. If you should wonder why ’tis so, 
then talk with someone in the know. Just 
drop in at the Circle B and we will let you 
look and see. 716-928-1118, Little Genesee, 
New York 14754. 


KARL EHMER LINDEN FARM 
LaGrangeville, N.Y. 
Tele. #914-223-3346 
Largest Herd in the East. Home of Aiglion, 
Jr. $100,000. pure French Bull. See us for 
Quality Charolais. 















Your area Eastern technician is 
a friendly fellow. He’s a good 
man to have on your team work- 
ing for you. Visit with him 
about your breeding program 
and learn how Eastern Planned 
Breeding can help you achieve 
your goals. Or write to us for 
current information on Eastern 
Al Profit Proved Sires. 


CHAROLAIS 


CHAROLAIS CATTLE, certified herd, French 
and domestic breeding stock, %4 through pure- 
bred cattle for sale at farm. Your inquiry 
invited. Karimor Farms, Joe F. Sherman, 
Owner, Route 28, Hawthorn, Pennsylvania 
16230. Phone 814-365-2221 or 365-3251. 


FOR SALE: five — % Charolais steers, six— 
1% bred six year old cows. F. G. Crane, 
Dalton, Mass. 01226. 


Make Your Beef Cows More Efficient 
CHAROLAIS 
Charolais bulls will put the growth into calf 
crops that utilize the full milking potential 
of your beef cows, raising you a heavier calf 
with no_ increase in land or cattle invest- 
ments. You don’t have to raise Charolais 
cattle or Charolais crossbreds . . . you just 
have to compete with those who do. 
Write to us for more information_and a list 
of breeders near you. 
Colonial Charolais Association 
916 Trenton Road, Box C 
Fairless Hills, Pa. 19030 
(215) 736-1311 
(Affiliated with American-International Charolais 
Assn., Houston, Texas) 


Service Is Still 
An “IN THING” 


With Eastern 





annually. 


They provide for you: 


results. 


mas and Easter. 


cards. 


summary, etc. 


herd. 





Yes, on-the-farm breeding service continues to be an integral 
part of the total Eastern Planned Breeding program. Over 
300 career trained technicians are employed by Eastern to 
serve the dairy areas of New England and New York. They 
are providing insemination service for over 730,000 cows 


— A convenient and dependable breeding service. Their 
skill and experience helps maintain optimum settling 


— Continuous 363 day service — every day except Christ- 


— A wide choice of sire use opportunities with a high 
quality product — from Eastern or National Semen Sires. 
— Assistance in establishing the sire use program of your 
choice and fo//ow through to have semen on hand. 

— Convenient telephone service — with 24 hour answer- 
ing service in most units. ; 

— Herd management aid materials such as breeding chart, 
heat expectancy chart, cow marking tags and cow history ~ 


— Sire reference materials — booklets, posters, pedigrees, 
detailed type appraisal summary, Al sire production 


— Special supplies at reasonable cost — neck chains, neck 
tags, and barn breeding desks. 


Most dairymen have told us they prefer to have a technician 
provide this total breeding service. Yet, if you are interested 
in “do-it-yourself,” your area technician can assist you in 
obtaining Direct. Sale Eastern semen for use in your own 


vASTERN 


P.O. BOX 518 


SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppies. A.K.C. 
Champion pedigree. Astolat Kennels, Kunkle- 
town 3, Pa. Phone (717) 629-0365. 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS. Small, _ sturdy! 
Herd dog and companion, D. McLaud, Berk- 
shire, N.Y 


REGISTERED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES — 


Swiss Type. Famous bloodlines. Walter E. 
Yoder, R1, Meyersdale, Pa. 15552. Phone 
634-7664. 


AKC AIREDALE PUPPIES, large, standard; 
Wirehaired, Welsh Terriers. Miniature Sch- 
nauzers, Bassets, Weimaraners. Tourtellotte, 
Morris, New York. 607-263-5080. 


CERTIFIED BORDER. COLLIES. Taking 
orders for Spring pups. Also a few started 
and imported dogs. Write for particulars. Also 
offering book (‘‘The Farmer’s Dog’’) on Bor- 
der Collies and their training, $6.00 prepaid. 
Edgar Gould, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 01370. 
REGISTERED ENGLISH SHEPHERD pups. 
Excellent bloodlines. Started pups. Watch, 
stock, children’s companion. Carleton French, 
R 2, Bangor, Maine 04401. Phone Hermon 
207-848-3761. 
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DOGS 


AKC Saint Bernard puppies. Rough and 
smooth coats. Stud service. Donald V. John- 
son, RD6, Wellsboro, Pa. 16901. EAOnE T17- 
724-1844, — 


REGISTERED BORDER COLLIE pups from 
working parents. Nicely marked and well 
grown pups. Phone 1-607-869-4127. 


ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. Proven and bred 
females. Myrtle Angle, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Phone 717-421-7496. 


COLLIES: Beautiful AKC pups. 
Tri colors. Brandwyne, Poplar, 
breeding. Fayre Collie Kennels, St. 
Vermont. Phone 802-524-3628. 


SHAFFNER’S FAMOUS BORDER COLLIE 
puppies. Registered, imported breeding train- 
ing instructions. Guaranteed satisfaction. 
Carroll Shaffner, Oak Hall, Pa. 16862, Phone 
814-466-6535. 


Sable and 
Alandale 
Albans, 








DUCKS 


CRESTED MALKIN “EASTER BONNET” 
ducklings. 8 postpaid $9.95. 20 Mallards 
$10.95. Meadowbrook, Richfield, Pa. 17086. 


GEESE 


FOR SALE White Emden day old goslings. 
Breeding and selecting for over 20 years. 
Ovid Fry, 410 Webster Road, Webster, New 
York 14580. 





GOATS & SHEEP 


READ DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL — Monthly 
magazine. How to profit, where to buy. Send 
$3.00 for one year. Box 836, Columbia E-36, 
Mo. 65201. 





HOLSTEINS 


COWS HEIFERS COWS HEIFERS COWS 


ATTENTION FARMERS! 


We have. now on hand 300 head of high 
Grade and Registered Holsteins. New Ship- 
ments arriving daily. 
Fresh or close-up. 
Price to suit any farmer. 


CASH OR CREDIT TERMS! 


30 years experience, Lic. and Bonded in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


Join. our ever-growing list of satisfied 
customers. 


Call collect or write to: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 
TEL: 914-343-6875 
OUR FIELD MAN WILL VISIT YOU AT ONCE 











“yearlings 





HEREFORDS _ 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORD bulls, 
and two year olds. Reasonable. 
Robert J. Generaux, Canandaigua, New York 
14424, Phone 815-596-5017. 


THREE YEAR OLD registered. Polled Here- 
ford bull for commercial use. Sires excellent 
ealves but with too much white for registered 
use. Hickery Ridge Farms, Mileses, N.Y. 12761 
(Sullivan County). 914-887-4006. 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS BY: 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 





Beau Brehm ‘‘L’’’s BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 . 


HORNED HEREFORDS BY: 

Dominion Battle 25 

Blakeley’s Silver Dermot 

BREEDING STOCK AND 
STEERS AVAILABLE AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 

Tel: Days (617) 966-1313 Nights (617) 473-3474 





HORSES 


THE PONY EXPRESS—Monthly Magazine. 
Tells how to raise, ride, and show ponies for 
pleasure or profit. Free Pony offer. Subscrip- 
tion $5.00 year. Sample $1.00. The Pony Ex- 
press, 1170 Broadway, New York, New York 
10001. 


1969 REGISTERED QUARTER HORSE Colts, 
$250; fillies, $350. Half-Arabian fillies, $200. 
Terms. 1970 foals in May. McNeil Horse 
Ranch, Skaneateles, New York 13152. 


KEEP JUNE 8rd open for Ontario’s largest 
heavy horse sale of Percherons, Belgians and 
Clydesdales, also Saddle horses and Ponies, 
at Owen Sound Fairgrounds (165 miles north 





of Buffalo). For information and catalogues, 
write to — C. O. Sutcliffe, Secretary, Grey- 
Bruce Horse Breeders, Desboro, Ontario, 
Canada. 





BELGIAN STALLION, 
York Grand Champion, 
quiet. Fred Guyle, 
14527. 


10, weighs ton, New 
well broke, gentle, 
Penn Yan, New York 





OXEN Ty 





DURHAM OXEN, 4 yr. old. Well trained. 
John Tucker, Westfield, Mass. 413-562-9014. 


PEACOCKS 








PHEASANTS 


PHEASANTS — CHICKS, Started Birds, 
Matured Birds. Markover Game Farm, Cook 
Hill Road, Danielson, Conn. Telephone 203- 
774-4116. 





POULTRY 
MANY BREEDS of goslings, ducklings, Gui- 


neas, chicks and turkeys. Hoffman Hatchery, 
Gratz, Pa. 17030. 
SHORTHORNS 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning, Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


STONEHEGE FARM, home of Central New 
York’s largest polled Shorthorn herd, offers 
for sale: Breeding stock, male and female. 
Founded 1967 with animals purchased from 
the greatest herds in the United States and 
Canada (including Reserve and All Ameri- 
eans). Farm is located on Rt, 69, Mexico 
Road, 2 miles west of Camden. Mr. & Mrs. 
O. S. Leonardson, P.O. Box 102, Camden, 
New York 13816. Telephone 315-245-1663. 


RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details, White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 48050. 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 Breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, markets, 
marketing, etc. 25 cents. American Rabbit As- 
sociation, 28 ARBA Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Pb 2a 








SHEEP 


NEW YORK STATE Sheep Improvement Proj- 
ect 27th Annual Ram & Ewe Sale, Live- 
stock Pavilion, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York—Saturday, July 25, 1970. Show 
8:00 A.M. Sale 1:00. All Breeds. Write for 
catalogue. George W. Millspaugh, Sale Man- 
ager, Rt. 96A, Ovid, New York 14521. Phone 
Ovid 607-869-5163. 


FOR SALE: small flock young registered 
horned Dorset sheep. George D. Brice, Skane- 
ateles, New York’ 131382. 





BLUE, BLACK-SHOULDERED and_ white 
peafowl 1 year $30., 2 year $45., 3 year $60 
per pair. Also ornamental pheasants and 
ducks. Ronnie Laviana, 1684 Chamberlain 


Highway, Kensington, Conn. 06037. 


PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 





June issuescids ee Closes May 1 


AGENTS WANTED 


SELL LIFETIME, metal, Social Security 
plates. Big profits! Sample and sales kit free. 
Russell, Box 286-APA, Pulaski, Tennessee 
38478. 





AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox. Phone 716-494-1880. 





AUCTION SCHOOL 


FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. Resident & home study. Veteran ap- 
proved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. GI approved. 


Free catalog. 424-38 Nichols Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 64112. 





BOOKS 


Gospels, Matthew, Mark, Luke 
Elder Amos, Opa-Locka, Florida 


FREE, The 
and John. 
33054. 


USED & OUT OF PRINT books. Free list. 
Appolo Bookfinders, 4295 Harbor City Blvd., 
Eau Gallie, Fla. 32925. 


BUILDINGS 


ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under “‘Karm Buildings’. We ship buildings 
anywhere. 


BUILDINGS — 200 sizes. 40x60 - $1700, 
54x60 - $1935, 64x96 - $3872. (Catalog 25¢). 
Strat-O-Span, Gettysburg, Pa. 17325. 


ALUMINUM FOR FARM roofing, barn sid- 
ing, barn ceilings at lowest prices. Please 
state quantity needed. Write Bestway Enter- 
prises, Inc., Cortland, New York 13045 or 
eall Clarence Ochs, 607-756-7871. 








CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: New and used mills, -all sizes, 
especially designed for Roadside Markets and 
Commercial use. Repair parts for all makes 
and all cider making supplies. Write for our 


catalog: Orchard Equipment and Supply Com-. 


pany, Box 146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 


aan Bae TEATS 
* a a Soften UDDERS! 


You will like this modern, more ef- 
be Naylor's 


fective medication for Sore Teats, 
Tender Udders. More soothing, 
UDDER 
BALM 








more softening, more penetrating 
to relieve soreness... . reduce con- 
gestion. $1 at drug and farm 
stores, or write 


H. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS 7, N. Y. 





July isse’ ee eS Closes June 1 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE: General Store, Nineveh, New 
York. Must sell—ill health. Good business. 
Building excellent for other type business. 
Write Box 46, Nineveh, New York 13813. 
THRIVING FARM MACHINE BUSINESS for 
sale. In one of the best farming sections in 
New York State. Owner wishes to retire. Very 
liberal terms to right party. Box 369-VG, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 

PARTY TO TAKE new motel franchise lease 
in Wauchula. $15,000 needed. Hardee County 
Chamber of Commerce, - Wauchula, Florida. 
FREE BROCHURE tells you how to get 
started in big money real estate career. Write 
Career School of Real Estate Studies, 1825AA 
E. Seminole, Springfield, Mo, 65804. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 





GLUE 


LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


- Send for further information and prices. 
BR-50 Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 








DEALERS WANTED 


FARMER DEALERS WANTED — Excellent 
discounts. Complete line of farmstead equip- 
ment including Barn Cleaners, Replacement 
chain for most type cleaners, Silo Unloaders, 
Bunk Feeders, Stalls, Water Bowls. Write 
Agromatic, P.O. Box 891, Fond du _ Lac, 
Wisconsin 54935. 

IN YOUR AREA sell fully Automatic Calf 
Weaners and Special Formulas. Repeat busi- 
ness. S & S Distributors, Box 68, Shickshinny, 
Pa. 18655. 








EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising LEarth- 


worms!”’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


GROW FISHWORMS. Outstanding New Breed 
produces great profits! Free literature, Fain’s 
Hatchery-14, Edison, Ga. 31746. 


FLOWERS & BULBS 


IRIS — 20 DIFFERENT HYBRIDS including 
red, blends, yellow, huge white—$4.00. Holm- 
berg’s, Neodesha, Kansas 66757. 


CANNAS — five different colors labeled $1.60 
postpaid. Cannas, Carnegie, Okla. 73015. 





August Issue _....00..0000...... pas Closes July 1 


NEW ENGLAND SHEEP and Wool Growers 
28th Annual Ram and Ewe Sale July 18th 
Eastern States Sheep Pavilion. Write Donald 
Grant, Box U40B, University of Conn., Storrs, 
Conn, 06268. 


extra, 





SHEEP 


WRITE FOR FREE handbook. Booklet show- 
ing why Suffolks stand out. Great for cross- 
breeding, National Suffolk Sheep Association, 
Box 324 RN, Columbia, Mo. 65201. 


HAMPSHIRE YEARLING EWES, less for 12. 
Arrowhead Farm, Unadilla, New York 13849, 





SWINE 


YORKSHIRES—-BOARS AND GILTS of all 
ages. The herd with the big winners, 1968 cham- 
pions New York State Fair: Champion barrow 
over all breeds; both Champion and Reserve 
Careass winners over all breeds National Cham- 
pion bloodlines. Test station records. Meat certi- 
fied. Brucellosis Free Herd. Par-Kay Farm, 
Beavertown, Pa. 17818. Phone 717-658-6702. 
Reno H. Thomas in charge of sales. Phone 717- 
658- 6719. 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-6714. 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE and Registered 
Yorkshire boars, bred and open gilts, wean- 
ling pigs. Ralph Bliek, Williamson, New York. 
Phone 315-589-8617. 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE BOARS and 
gilts, out of Ist and 2nd place gilts at New 
York State Fair in 4-H. William Abrams, 
Walworth, N.Y. Phone 315-597-5313. 


LANDRACE — Excellent selection of Boars 
and Gilts. Cut-out and certification data avail- 


able. Hickory Hill Farm, R. D. 8, Bedford, 
Pa. 15522, John Doll, Herdsman. Phone 814- 
356-3103. 





VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


ANCHOR SERUM Animal Health Products 
by mail. Fast service on mail or phone orders. 
We stock the full Anchor line that is national- 
ly known and advertised. All orders shipped 
postpaid. Send for your free catalogs today. 
Try Anchor’s new Somato-Staph Mastitis Vac- 
cine now. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, your 
area Anchor Serum Co. Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone 
215-252-1338. 


EZY KOW LIFT. A must to lift that downed 
cow. Fits over back and grips firmly on hip 
bones. Save one cow more than pays for lift. 
$59.50 prepaid. Dealer inquiries welcome. 
H & W Enterprise, Box 1012, Cortland, N.Y. 
13045. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 


includes address. Send check or money 


order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 





FARM BUILDINGS 


BUILDINGS FOR ALL PURPOSES. Farms, 
camps, commercial. We have been giving 
building buyers more value for their money, 
than anyone else for over 20 years. May we 
please give you a quote on your needs. Dealer 
openings in some areas. Nold Farm Supply, 
Inc., Rome, N. Y. 13440. 


COLORED STEEL FARM BUILDINGS! In- 
vestigate Ceco Packet buildings. Cost no more 
than pole buildings. For machine sheds, cattle 
barns, poultry buildings, utility structures. 
Complete package. Goes up fast. Clearspan 
steel frames. Covered with famous galvanized 
Cecoroll in colors (or plain galvanized). Certi- 
fied by written warranty. Manufactured by The 
Ceco Corporation, 2500 Roosevelt Rd., Broad- 
view, Ill. 60153. (Ph. 312-626-6622). Distributed 
in New York by: Cayuta Bldg. Components, 
Div. of Cotton-Hanlon, Inc., Odessa, New 
York 14869 (Ph. 607-594-8311). 


Low cost, multi-purpose 





ATLANTIC? ATLANTIC STEEL BUILD- 
STEEL INGS — commercial, agri- 

BUILDINGS) cultural or utility . applica- 
tions. Easily assembled by 


anyone with simple tools. Buy direct from 
manufacturer and save in areas without 
dealers. Dealer territories available. 

We deliver with ATLANTIC trucks direct to 
your building site. 

Call or write us anytime for booklets. 

ATLANTIC STEEL & WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 
Avon, New York 14414 Phone: 716- 926- 2562 


FARMS FOR RENT 


DAIRY FARM — 300 acres — 250 tillable 
level land. Finger Lakes area. For full details, 
Box 369-UR, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
OTSEGO COUNTY—Good 40 cow dairy—300T 
silo capacity. Excellent opportunity if you 
have own trailer. $150 per month. Phone 
607-432-8999 or 315-866-6686. 

FOR RENT: Available August 1, 1970. 238 
acres and buildings. Set up for Beef Cattle. 


Write Mrs. Tilden Southack, Sharon, Conn. 
06069. 














FARMS FOR SALE 


VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates, P. M. Browning, Realtor, John H. Hitt, 
Associate:- Culpeper, Virginia. 
FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — all types 
and size farms, Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker. Dundee, New York 14887. 


141 ACRES, HOUSE, barns, good land. United 











Farm Agency, Janet Leibeck, Salesman. 
Phone: 1-315-536-8328. Address: Penn Yan, 
INGNies Re Da Ds 





DAIRY FARM-—South of Watertown, N.Y. 
300 acres, stocked and equipped, 92 tie stalls, 
bulk tank. Eight room house with modern 
kitchen. Priced to sell. Immediate possession. 
Listings of other farms available. C.D. Hud- 
son, Adams, N.Y., Salesman—315-232-8211, 
G. H. Burtch Broker. 


369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 





FARMS FOR SALE 


FARM OF 122 acres on hard road, school bus 
route, barn cleaner, silo. unloader, bulk tank. 
Large heated garage to make repairs on 
trucks or machinery. Good alfalfa land. Eight 
room Colonial house with bath. Also 100 
acre alfalfa farm with or without house can 
be had with above farm. J. W. Christman, 
RD2, Fort Plain, New York 13339. Phone 
518-994-1144, 


FOR SALE potato and vegetable farm in 
Richfield Springs, New York fronting on 
Route 20. 250 rich acres, 150 acres tillable. 
Excellent buildings include modern home, 
potato storage, labor camp and road _ side 
stand. Water for irrigating. Joseph C. Rut- 
kowski, Richfield Springs, New York 13439. 
Phone (315) 858-1609. 


NEW YORK FINGER LAKES Sugar Beet 
area farms. Cash crop and dairy 50 to 1000 
acres priced from 200 acres equipped $45,000 
to 500 acre dairy $245,000. Many owner 
financed ~with mininrum down payment. 
Excellent schools, low taxes. If you mean 
business, try us. Write Mal-Tut Real Estate, 
10 William Street, Auburn, New York 13021. 
Please give phone number. 


125 ACRE HUNTERDON COUNTY dairy 
farm. Modern barn, silo, fertile land, 8 acres 








woodland. Near highway, schools, churches, 
stores. 2 family house. Write Box 369-VP, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 





MAINE MARKET GARDEN FARM~— 68 
acres (30 in cropland, balance woodland), 
with 736 feet road frontage near Portland. 
Greenhouses, storage barns, equipment in- 
cluding irrigation pipe and pump. Comfort- 
able six room home with two car garage. 
Good opportunity. H. Earl Megquier, Lamb 
eeney? 645 Forest Avenue, Portland, Maine 
Otis 


SOUTHERN MAINE FARM — Secluded 368 
acres (139 in field with beautiful view). 2000’ 
of river frontage. Large 13 room modernized 
home (1 or 2 family). Large barns for any 
type farm operation. Near Portland and Turn- 
pike. H. Earl Megquier, Lamb Agency, 645 
Forest ‘Avenue, Portland, Maine 04101. 


400 ACRES, over half tillable. Large barn, 
2 storage sheds, house, all new. On good 
county road. For information write John 
Kasprzyk, Hillside Rd., Bliss, N.Y. 14024. 


FREE CATALOG! Giant summer edition! 
Over -4,000 properties described, pictured — 
land, farms, homes, businesses — recreation, 
retirement, Selected best thruout the U.S.! 
70 years’ service, 518 offices, 40 states coast 
to coast. Mailed free from the world’s largest! 
Strout Realty, 60-R E. 42nd St., New York, 
NY 0017. 

40 ACRE, 25 in ikea New packing 
house 20x40. Galloway Township, N.J. 14 
miles from Atlantic City. 609-641-2457. Al- 
conuer, Inc., Realtor. 
FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, 
vineyard—all sizes. 
Allen, Realtor, 














sheep, cash crop, 
Business, cottages. J. 
Dundee, N.Y. 607/292- 3180. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE BY OWNER. Home, farm, busi- 
ness combination. Excellent setup. Business 
nets $15,000/yr. Less than third down, will 
finance. Box 369-VJ, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


NEW JERSEY. 385 acre truck or horse farm. 
Modern dwelling. Outbuildings. Asking $40,- 
000; terms. Free list. Contact Brotman Farm 
Agency, Realtors, 518 Landis Ave., Vineland, 
N.J. 08360. 


FOR SALE BY OWNER 500 acre farm— 
Beef—Dairy—Fruit—Rolling land. REA, mail, 
phone, bus, gas. Write for details. H. E. 
Harvey, Route 1, Box 259, Clarksville, Arkan- 
sas 72830. 


144 ACRE FARM, 3 barns, silo, other build- 
ings. Nice house, good water, good location. 
Henry Manwaring. RD #2, Waterloo, New 
York. 


BARGAIN STARTER FARM. 416-acre stock 
farm going for low price tag. 100 acres mea- 
dow, 251 wooded pasture, 1,400-ft. creek 
frontage, large spring, artesian well, pond 
site. On blacktop road, in resort area. 7-room 
farmhouse, 5 bedrooms, bath forced-air fur- 
nace, basement, large glass-enclosed porch. 
40x95 dairy barn, 44 stanchions, box stall, 
granary. Unbelievable buy at only $22,500, 
terms. Free . .. new 224 page Summer 
Catalog! Describes and pictures hundreds of 
farms, ranches, town and country homes, 
businesses coast to coast! Specify type proper- 
ty and location preferred. Zip code, please. 
United Farm Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., 


New York, N.Y. 10017. Area code 212; 687- 
2623. 
FREE CATALOG. You’ll find its several 


hundred descriptions of New York and New 
England listings replete with facts seldom 
found in catalogs. Each description is care- 
fully prepared to give you a clear, concise 
word picture of as wide a variety as we can 
select from the thousands in our files, A few 
words about location, price, and other special 
needs may prove helpful. Four Effs, Box 
264AA, Manchester, N.H. 03105. (Representa- 
tives wanted.) 


CENTRAL NEW YORK dairy farms for sale, 
stocked or bare. All sizes, all prices. Tell me 
your needs. Also accepting listings on proven 
productive dairy farms. For action call 315- 
457-3380. Write Chas. J. Graham Real Estate, 
114 N. Woodland Dr., Liverpool, N.Y. 13088. 


SMALL FARM, 70 acres, with good barn, 
good 4 bedroom home and a complete green- 
house only $25,000.00. Hurry. Many others in 
and around the Mohawk Valley. John L. 
Subik, Broker, 390 N. Perry St., Johnstown, 
New York or eall 518-562-4451. 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE — 20 acres, 
660 ft. of frontage on county road. 314° acres 
tillable, remainder pines. Timber valued at 
$3,000.00. Excellent investment, retirement 
property. $5,900.00. John B. West, Broker, 
Nelsonia, Va. 23414. 


18,400 ADIRONDACK ACRES, about 16 miles 
on lakes, about 100 miles gravel roads. 
$1,750,000. 982 acre farm, 600 tillable, miles 
frontage. 6 homes. 111 stanchion pipeline 
barn, also 70, 60, 50 cow barns. Silos $340,000. 
Equipment extra. Wimple, Realtor, Sloans- 
ville, N.Y. 518-875-6355. Free lists. 


NEW YORK STATE SHOWPLACE dairy 
farm. 300 level tillable acres high in produc- 
tion. More land available. Excellent barn, 112 
free Stalls plus stanchions, automated feeding, 
milking parlor, 800 gal. bulk tank, large silo, 
storage buildings. Big line heavy duty 
machinery, 4 tractors. Approx. 115 head 
Holstein eattle.: 2 beautiful, modern homes. 
Main home contains 6 bedrooms 3% baths, 
2 fireplaces, family room, w/w carpeting, 
h/w heat, 2 car garage. 2nd home has 4 
bedrooms, family room, fireplace, enclosed 
porch, lovely grounds, well treed and shrub- 
bed, with outside barbecue pit. This farm 
formerly owned by very prominent family. 
Present owner is leaving state, and seeking 
fast sale. Financing pre-arranged, for quali- 
fied buyer. Immediate possession. Gall 315-457- 
3380. Write Chas. J. Graham Real Estate, 
114 N. Woodland Dr., Liverpool, N.Y. 13088. 


a ie ie nee Drain Seger ACL et ae ae 
LOMBARD ROAD, Towns of Kirkland and 
Marshall, Oneida County, N.Y. Looking for a 
real good productive dairy farm, fully equip- 
ped and stocked? Look no farther! Originally 
consisted of two farms but now consolidated 
as one operation. 181 acres of land lying on 
both sides of the road, Two farm houses, one 
has been modernized. Many barns and out- 
buildings on each place. New modern milk 
center. There are 4400 feet of road frontage. 
3,000 feet of bank bordering on_ beautiful 
( riskany Creek (one of the best trout streams 
in Oneida County). Over 40 acres of wood- 
lot, balance of land is mostly tillable. The 
Stock consists presently of 46 milkers and 16 
heifers. This delightful property is located 
Just a few miles South of the Village of 
Clinton, N.Y. Clinton is the location of Hamil- 
ton College and the new Kirkland College for 
women. And, it is the home of the Clinton 
Comets. of Eastern Hockey League fame, For 
inspection and further details call or write: 
Ray Miller, Realtor, M.L.S., 118 Utica Road, 
Clinton, N.Y, 13323, Phone 315-853-2710. 


FARMS WANTED 


Se en I toate BU Mg Se 
WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots, New York and Penn- 
Sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 

WE HAVE MANY buyers for .good dairy 
farms, bare or stocked. New York farm list- 
ngs requested within 250 miles of New York 
City. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R.D.#4, 
Middletown, New York 10940. 

WANTED A GOOD, family size dairy farm, 
bare or fully equipped, Write Box 369-VM, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 

a RE RS ee NO ato ka ee PARR 
YOUNG COUPLE desires dairy farm on land 
contract. Box 107, Conklin, New York 13748. 
ne ae eA Ra TENE a eS tee Ne 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 


= SRR eed SAM es Se dine DR A 
PROTECT YOUR BERRY CROPS, Vegetables 
rom birds, animals. Cheese cloth 100 yards 
by 52”, convenient 10 yard lengths $7.95 pre- 
Paid. 50 percent less mill price. Joseph Hein, 
120 Eton Road, Thornwood, New York 10594. 
SS SSS SSSR 


HAY & STRAW 


pai ol AS eee heres Meee te ake a ae eet 
QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
ervice, Box #402, Bloomfield, N. J. Tel. 
(201)748-1020. 


American Agriculturist, May, 1970 
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HELP WANTED 


NURSERY FOREMAN WANTED; also green- 
house men and farm tractor operators. Ex- 
perienced. Good salaries, steady employment, 
vacations, bonus system. Housing available. 
Baier Lustgarten Farms & Nurseries, Rt. 25, 
Middle Island, Long Island, New York 11953. 
Phone 516-924-3444, 


MAINTENANCE MAN for small hospital on 
large grounds. Steady work for all around 
indoor and outdoor man who is sober and 
reliable. Starting salary $2.75 per hr.; 40 hour 
week. Live on or off grounds. Write or call 
Medical Director, High Point Hospital, Port 
Chester, New York. 914-WE-9-4420. 


INTERESTED IN CHILDREN... One year 
Child Care Technician Training Program be- 
ginning in September. Stipend paid during 
training. For information contact Mrs. Susan 
Kormanik R.N., Program Director, Vesper 
Hill Nursery School, Great Barrington, Mass. 
01230. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for experienced 
farm equipment salesman in Western New 
York representing leading farm equipment 
distributor in established territory. Send 
complete resume with references to Box 
869-VH, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


WANT RESPONSIBLE MAN to care for 
Thoroughbred mares and foals. Call George 
Mink, Manager, Ward Acres Farm, Ridge- 
field, Connecticut. 203-438-8577. 


FARM MANAGER for beef cattle and general 
farm, large acreage. Salary, house and share 
profits. References required. Write Box 369- 
VI, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


HERDSMAN FOR BEEF COW calf herd and 
the raising of feeder pigs. Good salary, profit 
participation. State experience. H. Dudley, 
R. D. #1, Holcomb, New York. 


HOUSEKEEPER UNDER 835 for young single 
farmer. Summer or longer. Room, board, 
small salary. Box 369-VL, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 


LIVE-IN HELP WANTED. Very pleasant 
home, Brookline, Mass. Convenient to public 
transportation. Fair working arrangements. 
Good salary, own room, bath, and TV. 
General housework, liberal time off. We are 
looking for a warm, mature woman who 
would consider a good position worthwhile 
keeping. Box 3869-VQ, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 


HELP WANTED—Assistant Caretaker, West- 
chester County; Men’s Shooting and Fishing 
Club; general buildings and ground mainten- 
ance; unfurnished house supplied, with all 
utilities paid, on wooded preserve. Preferred 
age between 20 and 40. Box 3869-VR, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 


HOUSEKEEPER WHO PREFERS moderate 


home to high wages, to make home for 2 
young children in Rhode Island. (children 
welcome). Box 3869-VN, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 


ELDERLY MAN would like elderly homeless 
lady housekeeper on farm. Box 369-VO, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


$1,000 BONUS plus top salary to experienced 
farm mechanic. We need you to relocate to 
Sullivan County. Finest, largest, newest auto- 
mated egg complex in New York State. Fine 
future for good man. Golden Egg Farms, 
Wurtsboro, New York 12790. Phone 888-2464. 


WANTED HOUSEKEEPER for person alone. 
Someone who wants a good home. Write P.O. 
Box 212, Bristol, N.H. 03222. 


MAN TO SHEAR 65 Cheviot sheep in May. 
Laurence Shultis, Bearsville, New York 12409. 
Phone 214-679-2477. 


SUCCESSFUL FARM EQUIPMENT DEAL- 
ERSHIP of 25 years has opening for a’ man 
in Sales Department. Excellent opportunity 
for promotion to managerial position when 
present manager retires. Must be aggressive, 
pleasing personality, and enjoy being and 
talking with people. Should possess some 
knowledge of the Farm Equipment Business. 
Farm background essential. All company bene- 
fits including company paid retirement and 
life insurance plan. Please do not answer this 
ad unless you fully qualify. Send reply to 
Box 369-VS, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


HONEY 


pen RED RLEC NN PRS oy DIE MAN A OS ene Lay eats. 
EXTRACTED HONEY — Clover, Buckwheat 
or Fallflower, 5 lb. container $2.60; 3—$6.50; 
6—$11.50. 60 Ibs. Buckwheat or Fallflower 
$16.50. All prepaid 8rd zone. We use stainless 
steel extractors and tanks. Lang Apiaries; Box 
A, Gasport, New York 14067. 


GABLE’S CHOICE CLOVER or Buckwheat 
Honey-—5 Ibs. $2.50, 10 Ibs. $4.40, cartons six 
5’s $11.00 Postpaid 8rd zone. 60 Ib. can $10.80, 
2—$21.00, five or more $10.20 each FOB. Harry 
T. Gable, Romulus, New York 14541. 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” — Everyone 
who likes horses or ponies should have this 
book; Free. Write Beery School, 1645 Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio 45359. 





LAND 


GOVERNMENT LAND — 450,000,000 acres, 
U.S.A.—Alaska, $1.25 acre, up. Buy: home- 
stead, vacation, cabin, ranch sites. Copy- 
righted Guide, Guaranteed! Rush $1.00 today. 
Surplus Land Bareau, Box 80A, Las Vegas, 
Nevada 89101. 


+ MISCELLANEOUS 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RE, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, correct- 
ing the fault which caused the system to finally 
fail. No pumping necessary. Users report years 
of satisfactory results. Free descriptive litera- 
ture and prices. Electric Sewer Cleaning Co., 
Allston, Mass. 02134. 


PARTS FOR STOVES—furnaces, coal, oil, 
gas, electric. Empire Stove Co., 798 Broadway, 
Albany. New York. 


40 STAINLESS STEEL razor blades guaran- 





_ teed 4 or more shaves per blade or your 


money refunded. Send $2.00 to: Pierpont 
Mart, 27 Pierpont Street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 065138. Send for free trial blade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inec., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. : 


BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK’ Pric- 
ing Guide. New 1970 Edition! Lists over 2500 
new, old bottles, 18 categories including fabu- 
lous Jim Beam and Avon series. Identification 
easy. IMustrated. Tells where to buy, sell. 
Guaranteed. $3.95 postpaid. Cleveland, Box 
888-BP, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 
WINEMAKERS YEAST, RECIPES & Cata- 
log 25¢. Kraus, Box 451-AA, Nevada, Mis- 
souri 64772. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
88101. 

QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $2.95, 12— 
$5.50. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Oo., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 

REFRIGERATOR, FREEZER GASKETS. Hi 
Speed Range Units. Oven Units-Coils. Water 
Heater Elements. Electric Dryer Coils. All 





makes, models. Send make, model for price 
quote. Modway, Box 384GC, Brookfield, Ohio 
44403. 


LEG SORE SUFFERERS — Send for Free 
Book on proven Viscose for relief of pain and 
aches of leg ulcers, swelling, itch, rash due 
to deep vein congestion. Works as you walk. 
Viscose Co., 100 West Chicago Avenue, Dept. 
J.A., Chicago 10, Illinois. 


HOTROD CHOREBOY, so handy, cheap 
operating, inexpensive truck from old car. 
Instructions dollar. Tractorman, Box 1597-R, 
Zephyrhills, Fla. 33599. 

FREE TO GOLDEN AGERS (I’m one), in- 
formation on ancient exercises, foods. Pay 
only if benefited. Lehman, 1125 Evergreen, 
Bronx, N.Y. 10472. 


STAMPED, SELF-ADDRESSED envelope, 25¢ 
brings list of 20 wonderful cookbooks, Pari- 
sian, 146 Liverpool, Egg Harbor, New Jersey 
08215. 


FOUR ‘“‘WILL” FORMS—Plus Lawyer’s 64- 
page Booklet . . $1.00 complete!!! (Guar- 
anteed) Guardian Forms, Box 487 (A112), 


Dayton, Ohio 45401. 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, reusable replacements. 
30 day trial offer. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


BEAUTIFUL CAPE COD Weather Glass. 
Actual handblown replica used on the old 
clipper ships. Let the whole family watch it 
forecast the weather. Wall model 10%” high 
fits any decor. $4.95 plus 55¢ postage. No 
COD. Rush orders to: Red Oak Gifts, 495 
Maple Street, Somersville, Conn. 06072. 


BEAUTIFUL 7% x 7% framed plastic wall 
plaque—vacuum formed praying hands with 
religious motto. $1.25 postpaid. Allied Plas- 
tics, Box 7063, Erie, Pa. 19010. 


~») THINGS TOO DULL? 


For almost 50 years this tool has sharp- 
ened knives, scissors, scythes, sickles, 
hoes, axes, etc., etc. and also cuts glass. 
Simple, safe, fast, for kitchen, camp or 
farm. Guaranteed to last for years. 
Order yours now only $1.35 or 2 for 

\ | $2.50 postpaid. 

; ; 
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Agents & Dealers Wanted 
THOMPSON'S Watersury. Conn. 06708 
MUSIC 


PLAY PIANO — GUITAR — ACCORDION. 
Teach yourself! Government-approved _les- 
sons. Free circular. Institute, Box 282-A, 
Beachwood, New Jersey 08722. 


FREE CIRCULAR — Country Records and 
Tape Cartridges — Fiddle Tunes — Waltzes 
— Blue Grass. Uncle Jim O’Neal, Box A-AA, 
Arcadia, Calif. 91006. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


“USED CONVEYOR’ BELTING’”’ 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 


BARN CLEANERS,—silo unloaders, engineer- 
ed by Patz. New different bunk feeders, ma- 
nure stackers, replacement chains for all 
makes cleaners. Nold Farm Supply, Inc., 
Rome, N. Y. 13440. 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT — Mid-equipment — 
truck bodies — hoists and snow plows. Grove 
roll back machinery beds. Dealerships avail- 
able. Send inquiries to F. P. Riester, Distribu- 
tor, Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 138021. 
Phone area code (815) 258-5732. 


TRACTOR PARTS — savings to 75% on new- 
used-rebuilt parts for 250 makes and models! 
Wheel, crawler tractors. Tremendous cata- 
log! Send 25¢. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., 
Fargo, North Dakota 58102. 


NEW FARMEC 16 foot silo unloader — 2 
new vibra feeders. 2 stainless steel milk tanks, 
ideal for sap—-make offer. Baler Boy Twine 
$4.95—40 Ibs. Don Howard, Canandaigua, New 
York 14424, 


30 ACRES FARM & INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 25 Farmalls—560, 460, 350, 300, C, 
A, M, H, Cubs; two TD-6 crawlers. Cat D-2, 
D-4, D-6. Oliver OC15’s, OC-12’s, OC-9. New 
Oliver OC-4-68 never used. New Oliver OC-9 
Diesel dozer, new OC-46 loader crawler. Used 
AG-H-3 & H-4 loaders and dozers. Used ski 
slope Oliver OC-4-68 diesel W/30” pads and 3 
point hitch. IHC 550-1000 RPM chopper with 
both heads. New and used New Holland 717 
bargains. 25 windrowers $500 and up. Five 


Rubber 


. used haybines. 50 new and reconditioned hay 


balers. 25 new and used self propelled com- 
bines—no reasonable offer refused. Don 
Howard, Canandaigua, New York 14424, 


TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT PARTS at great 
savings. Largest assortment. Free 1970 Cata- 
log. New and used parts, other items. Central 
Tractor Parts Company, 1515 East Euclid, 
Des Moines, Iowa 50813. Branch stores at 
Batavia, Jamestown, Canandaigua, and Syra- 
euse, New York. 


CHAIN SAW CHAIN, bars, parts. Lowest 


prices. Free Catalog. Write Zip-Penn, Box 
179-H, Erie, Pennsylvania 16512. 


——————— 
NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


Foch sorte Or iN Maar Lg te se ieee ee ee Sey Oe ee A 
WANTED — ALLIS CHALMERS Roto Balers. 
Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 


AUTOMATIC ROLLER MILLS, Handle any 
grain, wet or dry, even frozen, shucky ear- 
corn. Available with metering. unit to meas- 
ure, roll and mix 3 ingredients in one opera- 
tion. Feedlot tested cattle and hog oilers, 
mist blowers, fiberglass mineral feeders, 
tractorkabs for older rear-mount tractors. 
Free literature. Automatic Equipment Mfg. 
Co., Dept. AA, Pender, Nebraska 68047. 


WANTED — LARGE ENSILAGE CUTTER, 
PTO corn binder, good used horse drawn 
equipment. Aaron Miller, Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 
17505. E 


FARROWING STALLS — Complete $26.75. 
Dealerships available. Free literature. Dolly 
Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 62326. 


FARM TRACTORS. New Imported Ford, John 
Deere, Massey Ferguson, International and 
David Brown, Example: New Ford 5000 Diesel 
$4,271. 40 to 60 used farm tractors. New 
Diesel Power Packs. New Howard Rotovators. 
Free tractor delivery in most cases. Dick 
Brady Farm Tractor Sales, Inc., Box AA, 
Fairview, Penna. 16415. Phone 814-474-5811. 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & Arches for barns 
and sheds. Douglas Fir bonded with completely 
waterproof glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters — extra low prices. Box S-50, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 


PARTS BY THOUSANDS: Cat., AC, Inter- 
national, Oliver, Cletrac, JD, Case, shovels, - 
pans, pumps, compressors, generators, steer- 
ing clutches, transmissions, final drives, 
chains, rollers, idlers, sprockets, winches, 
drag, clam buckets, suctions, water hoses, 
teeth, rippers. New and used undercarriages 
for all makes, examples: TD9, 33 Link, less 


shoes,- $213.90; HD5, 38 Link, less_ shoes, 
$228.90; D4, 31 Link, less shoes, $198.90. 
F.0.B. Used crawlers, loaders, dozers. 


Engines, power units, crane and shovel parts. 
Discounts on oil and fuel filters, “If Not 
Listed, Ask for It”. We sell cheap. Buy and 
trade equipment and parts. Ben Lontbardo 
Equipment Co., Inc. RD#6, Sinking Spring, 
Reading, Pa. 19608. (215) 678-1941; 944-7171. 
CALF CREEP FEEDERS — 30 bushel capa- 
city $92.50. Dealerships available. Free litera- 
ture. Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, 
Ill. 62326. 


BEN LOMBARDO EQUIPMENT CO., INC., 
RD #6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 19608. 
Phone: (215) 678-1941/4092. If no answer call 


(215) 944-7171. Crawler Dozers—Cat. D-4 
Hyd. 6-U series, elec. start; undercarriage 
fair; runs & operates—$2800. Cat. D-6 Hyd. 


9-U series, elec. start; w/canopy top; dry 
clutch; hyd. angle blades; bottom fair; runs 
& operates—$3800. Cat. D-8 14A series; cable; 
Str. blade; undercarriage very good; runs & 
operates—$6800. AC HD-15 Hyd.; bottom 
good; eng. poor; location of State College 
area—$1500. AC HD-6 Hyd. bottom fair; eng. 
poor—$1800. AC HD-21 Cable; bottom good; 
eng. fair; located State College area—$4000. 
IHC TD-14-A Hyd. angle; runs & operates— 
$2000. Crawlers—Oliver AG-6 crawler trac.; 
good bottom; w/snow plow; runs & operates 
—$800. Crawler Loaders—IHC TD-6; one yd. 
bucket; bottom good; needs one final drive 
(we'll supply)—$1200. IHC TD-9; undercar- 
riage good; runs & operates—$2800. Case 500 
Loader; bottom good; hyd. ripper; runs & 
operates—$1500. OC-4 Loader; bottom fair; 
runs & operates (needs minor repairs)— 
$1200. HD-5 Loader w/1% yd. bucket or 
loading forks; bottom poor; runs & operates— 
$1800. D-6 Loader; 9-U series; elec. start; 
bottom poor; runs & operates—$1800. Rubber 
Tired Lo&ders—Case 2-wheel drive loader; 
diesel eng.; heavy duty: good running ma- 
chine; high lift—$2200. Backhoes—Int. 240 w/ 
bucket; eng. overhauled; good running ma- 
chine—$2400. Oliver 88; hoe—no bucket; dual 
wheels—$1800. Minn. Moline w/bucket; runs 
good; needs minor repairs; heavy duty— 
$1800. Roadgraders—Cat. 112; gas eng.: good 
rubber; runs & operates—$1900. Adams 512 
diesel; rubber fair to good; runs & operates 
—$2900. Cat. 12 8-T; power steering; good 
rubber; good operating  condition—$6500. 
Crawler, Cranes, Backhoes, Shovels & Drag 
Lines—Northwest 6 shovel; D-13,000 eng.; 
runs & gperates; location Phillipsburg, Pa.— 
$2900. 1020 Unit; % yd. hoe; good operating 
machine; location New Jersey—$2900. North- 
oo 25 Drag Line & Backhoe; % yd.— 
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TRANSPLANTERS AND PARTS, new and 


used. Guaranteed Baler Twine. Phone N.J. 
478-2324, 


1500 FT. 2-2% inch galvanized used pipe 25¢ 
ft. Castle Gardens, Vestal, New York 13850. 
DISCONTINUED STOCK FOR SALE. 10 
*Stormor steel tanks 6’ and 9/ diameter, 1 new 
40’ Farm Eze belt feeder. 1 new 25’ Farm 
aa belt cross conveyor. Cash only at cost. 


Crane, Inc., Wholesale Distributors, 
Box 215, Oneida, New York 13421. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYERS 
—First choice of progressive farmers. Call or 
write Charles Van Etten, 716/532-4016: Box 
220, Gowanda, New York 14070 for some real 
buys and easy terms. American has a model 
that fits your harvest needs perfectly, 


AUGER AND BUCKET ELEVATORS — The 
Cardinal Line is available from Charles Van 
Etten, Box 220, Gowanda, New York 14070. 
Write or call 716/532-4016 for professional 
help in picking the right size and style for 
your needs, 

WHEELBARROW YOU CAN roll with one 
hand! : Carry 3800 lbs. without strain. 
De Chauron, 210 Post, San Francisco 94108. 


ATLAND FREEZER, PORTABLE—12 ft. x 
20 ft. 144 HP Copelametic Units, single 
phase. 200 sheets aluminum—8 ft. x 2 ft. 
-019 thick. Markover Game Farm, Cook Hill 
Road, Danielson, Conn, Telephone 203-774- 
4116. 


J.D. 3020D, 3010D, 730D, 720 gas (like new), 
630, 60. Farmall 706 gas (like new). Massey 
Ferguson 165 gas. A.C, D17 gas. Gleaner ‘‘C’”’ 
combine with Hume Reel, cab, 4 row corn 
head. M.M. Uni-tractor with picker sheller 
attachment. Gunther Heussmann, S. 5th St. 
Mt., Emmaus, Pa. 18049. Phone: 215-965-5203. 


NE 


WATER! 

“How to Drill Your Own Water Well 
and Save up to 75%.” 
Please write for FREE copy. 
DeepRock Drilling Co. 

2002 Poplar Street 
Opelika, Alabama 36801 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


USED JOHN DEERE No. 105 combine 14 ft. 
cut, 3 WD 9 Farmall tractors. John Deere 
Killefer disk. 4 row corn planter. N. C. 
Demler Cider Mill, 2525 River Road, North 
Tonawanda, New York 14120. 

PICK-UP TRUCK STOCK RACKS — All 
steel construction $109.50. Dealerships avail- 
able. Free literature. Dolly Enterprises, 180 
Main, Colchester, Ill. 62326. 


NURSERY STOCK 


1,000 NURSERY. ITEMS—Usual and unusual 
trees, Shrubs, fruits, seedlings. Propagation 
supplies. Evergreen seeds, supplies, books, 
Catalog. Mellinger’s, North Lima 42, Ohio. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


TRIAL OFFER. Twelve prints from roll 60¢. 
Hight enlarged color prints from Kodacolor 
roll $1.39; twelve $1.79; twenty $2.69. Young 
Photo Service, 62C, Schenectady, N.Y. 12301. 


PHOTO SERVICE & SUPPLIES 


KODACOLOR FILM DEVELOPED and De- 
luxe Jumbo Color Prints, 8 or 12 exposure 
$1.69. (Trial Offer with this ad.) American 
Studios, Dept. AA, La Crosse, Wis. 54601. 


PLANTS 


CERTIFIED OZARK BEAUTY everbearing 
strawberry plants $7.00 each 100, Empire, 
Premier, Earlidawn, Vesper $4.00 each 100. 
Red raspberry plants: Latham, Indian Sum- 
mer, New Madawaska, $10.00 each 100. Add 
95¢ to each 100 for postage. MacDowell Berry 














Farm, Ballston Lake, N.Y. 12019. Phone 
877-5515. 

STRAWBERRIES, OVER 380 VARIETIES 
including Catskill, Midland, Raritan, Red- 


chief, Howard, Ozark Beauty Everbearing. 
Raspberries—Latham, Fallred, Hilton, Dur- 
ham. Also blueberries and grapes. 1970 Cata- 
log free. Walter K. Morss & Son, Bradford, 
Mass. 01830. 


STRAWBERRY (14 VARIETIES) — Aspara- 
gus — Red Rhubarb roots. Free list. Facer 
Farm Market, Phelps, N.Y. 14532. 


CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Sure- 
crop; Catskill; Sunrise; Fairfax; Sparkle; 
$4.95-100; Ozark Beauty Everbearing $5.95-100 
postpaid. Perkins Berry Farm, RD#1, Box 
230, Hudson Falls, N.Y. 12839. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS. Yellow Jersey, 
Bunch Portorico, Nancy Hall, Allgold, Red 
Yam, Portorican. 100—$2.50; 200—$3.50; 
3800—$4.50; 400—$5.25; 500—$6.00. Fully post- 
paid. High Yield Plant Company, McKenzie, 
Tennessee 38201. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS. Bunch Portorico, 
Nancy Hall, Allgold, Red Portorican, Yellow 
Jersey, Centennial. 100—$2.50; 200—$4.00 
postpaid. Kelley Plant Farms, McKenzie, 
Tennessee 38201. 

STATE INSPECTED strawberry plants. Em- 
pire $2.75-100. Latham Raspberries $14.00-100. 
Postage extra. A. Mello, Northfield, Mass. 
01360. 








VEGETABLE PLANTS 
Grown from Best Quality seed 
Virginia State inspected 
_. For May and June delivery 
Hybrid Cabbage, Tomato, Pepper, Onion, etc. 
Write For Prices 
JOYNER’S PLANT FARM 
Route 2, Sediey Road—Franklin, Virginia.23851 
Phone: Area Code 703 - 562-4540 





PLASTIC NETTING 


GROW FRUITS AND VEGETABLES for 
yourself—not for the birds! Cover trees or 
plants with light-weight new strong Zendel 
Plastic Netting. Economical, long-lasting pro- 
tection. Lets in air, rain and sunshine. %” 
mesh, 7/ x 100’, 20’ x 20’, 20’ x 50’, 20/ x 100’. 
ae, Howe, Box 267, Somerville, New Jersey 
Hox 





REAL ESTATE 


FREE CATALOG! New Summer edition of 
our latest and best real estate bargains. 
Homes, farms, ranches, business and invest- 
ment property. Actual property photos! Write 
for your free copy! Safe-Buy Real Estate, 
Box 589-AG, Little Rock, Ark. 72208. 


INVESTMENT OR RETIREMENT or enjoy 
the healthy climate and low taxes now. South- 
east Arizona. 2 one acre lots—sell one or 
both—$1295 each. PO Box 274, Lambertville, 
N.J. or call 609-397-2338. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities, New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City. New York. 


REPAIRS & SERVICING 


EASY TO LEARN!! Hydraulic Jack Repair- 

ing. Complete Guide. $3.00. Write now. Bay- 

ay R-938 Betty Avenue, Neenah, Wisconsin 
6. 











SALESMEN WANTED 


DO YOU WISH to use or sell a plant food that 
is field proven, shows the greatest results at low- 
est cost? Something different in sales and use. 
Big monthly income or get your fertilizer free. 
Campbell’s Gro-Green, 407 Dewey, Rochelle, 
Illinois. 
SELL FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS. Backed by 
85 years of research. We install bulk tanks 
and deliver direct. Growers Chemical Corp., 
‘erin Ohio 44846. ‘Our Research is Your 
rofit. 


SALESMEN WANTED — For Mineral Sup- 
plement, Fly Sprays, Udder Ointment, etc., 
Liberal Commissions. Established business. 
W. D. Carpenter Co., 111 Irving Ave., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13210. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 
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SEEDS 


FREE TROJAN SEED CORN BOOKLET and 
1970 price list on all types of farm seeds and 
baler twine. Write Carlton Seed Company, 
Dept. PF-70, 101 Meade Avenue, Hanover, 
Pennsylvania 17331. 


SILOS 


SILOS—FACTORY CREOSOTE Treated Wood. 
Maximum insulation against frozen ensilage 
and absolute acid resistance. Dependable lock- 
doweled wind-resistant construction. Immediate 
delivery. Box BS-50, Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dilla, New York. 


SMC FEED & GRAIN SCALE. Mounts under 
augers, bulk feed and grain bins, on silos, 
over grinders, mixer, roller mill . . . counts 
and totalizes up to 1200 Ibs. per minute in 
continuous flow. Free literature. SMC Indus- 
tries, Box 667, Dept. AA, Columbus, Nebraska 
68601. Phone (402)-564-3106. 


SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 

PLASTIC POSTED—Land Signs. Durable, in- 
expensive, legal, free sample. Minuteman, 
Stanfordville, New York. 

ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104. 





SITUATION WANTED 


ELDERLY MAN, former landowner, desires 
position on farm or estate for summer, or 
longer. Charles, Box 473, Philadelphia, Penna. 
19105. 





SPARROW TRAPS 


SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free par- 
ticulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45813. 


STAMPS & COINS 


OLD SILVER DOLLAR $2.50. Complete ‘‘S’” 
Mint Cents 1939-S thru 1970-S $1.50. Roll 50 
Unpicked Mercury Dimeg $8.50. Edel’s, Car- 
lyle, Illinois 62231. : 


STRAWBERRIES 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS — state inspected 
from virus free stock. Howard, Premier, 
Catskill, Robinson, Earlidawn, Surecrop and 
Sparkle. Also Maine 55. 100—$5.00; 500— 
$16.00; 1,000—$26.00. Everbearing—Gem, 50— 
100—$6.00. Ozark Beauty, 50—$3.50; 
100—$7.00 postpaid. Tel. 948-5341. Adrian 
Sidelinger, Burnham, Maine 04922. 


TIRE CHAINS 


TIRE CHAINS — Farm tractors, ears, trucks, 
graders, heavy duty—low prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Phone collect. Freight prepaid, ship- 
ments over $100. Write for chain catalog. 
Southern Parts Corporation, Box 7035, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38107. 


TIRES 


TRUCK * FARM * CAR—Used Tires—Excel- 
lent ##1—650x16 6 ply $8.50; 700x16 6 ply 
$10.00; 750x16 8 ply $12.00; 900x16 8 ply 
; 750x20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 
$25.00. Pick-up truck special8. New Major 
Brand. 700-14 6 ply Fst. Hwy. Tbls. 
670x15 6 ply Hwy. Tbls. Sec. $19.75; 
6 ply Hwy. ist $22.50; 700x15 8 ply Hwy. 
Ist $26.50; 600x16 6 ply Hwy. Ist $17.50; 
650x16 6 ply Goodyear Hwy. Tbls. : 
650x16 6 ply Gen’l. Hwy. Sec. $25.00; 700x16 
spaesDOs 
Hwy. ist $28.50; 750x16 6 ply U.S. 
traction ist $29.50; 750x16 10 ply Hwy. 1st 
$35.00; 700x17 8 ply Gen’l. Hwy. 1st $32.50; 
700x17 6 ply Traction 1st $24.00; 750x17 8 
ply Goodyear Hwy. $37.50; 750x17 8 ply Fst. 
traction $42.50; 700x18 8 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. 
$28.50. Farm Tire Specialist-Airplane Con- 











version, New Truck-Tractor Tires also avail- 


able. Write for complete list. Send check or 
money order. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Gans Tire, 
1001 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. Tel: 889-2035. 
Area Code 617. 


TREE CARE 
TREES SICK? Inject Vita-Spike! Free Book- 


let. Vita-Spike, 3527 Aquila, St. Louis Park, 
Minnesota 55426. 





TRAVEL 





ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS CAMPING—fully equipped 
tents $45.00 per week. Free Brochure, Coral 
Bay, Dept. AA, 11 Rumson Court, Hewitt, 
N.J. 07421. 





TOBACCO 





“TOBACCO”! Chewing or ~ smoking. 
pounds $2.00 Postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Stoker. Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


WANTED TO BUY 
CASH FOR RIDING MOWER, tractor, Far- 


mall Cub, AV, A, 100, Ford. Phone N.J. 
478-2324, 


2% 
Fred 





WANT TO BUY old Presidential Campaign 


Buttons, Coca-Cola Trays and Mirrors. George 
Williams, 12090 Mound View PIl., Studio City, 
Calif. 91604. 


KEYWIND POCKET WATCH, prefer 
Howard; postwar Studebaker, prefer convert- 
ible. Robert French, Ghent, N.Y. 12075. 


WATCHES WANTED — Jewelry, spectacles, 


dental gold, silver. Prompt remittance. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Lowe’s, 502 Ashbury Ct., 
St. Louis, Mo. 63119. 


WANTED: OLD CONVERTIBLE AUTOMO- 


BILE 1920-1936. Any condition, running or 
not. J. Fass, 5 Howell Place, Newark, New 
Jersey 07106. 
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WOMEN’S INTEREST 


WALLPAPER — SAVE HALF or more. Huge 
1969-70 catalog, over 80 selections, 21¢ to 
69¢ single roll—send 10¢. Mutual Wallpaper, 
Dept. 32, 228 W. Market, Louisville, Ky. 40202. 
BEAUTIFUL, BRILLIANT 3” jeweled pins 
with pearls. Fabulous look. Priced low, made 
on order. Specify stone settings—emerald, 
sapphire or ruby, $8.29. Mailed first class. 
Carol Myers, RD 2, Holcomb, N.Y. 14469. 


CUDDILY, DECORATIVE WHITE Genuine 
fur kitten. Cute as real. Every little girl 
would love one. Wonderful party prize. Only 
$1.25. Frances Lang Bunny Boutiques, Box 
50-175B, Nashville, Tennessee 37205. 
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WOMEN'S INTEREST 


WE BUY BOTTLES, Coins, Antiques, books, 


stamps, fruit jars, magazines (anything!), 
Send $1.00 (refundable) for huge Buying 
Lists. Schroeders, Paducah, Ky. 42001. 


FRUIT JARS WORTH $1000.00 — New book, 


prices 1000 kinds. Where to sell—Guaranteed, 
$1.95 postpaid. Harvest Publishers, Box 38015- 
LS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53218. 

SHEEP RAISERS: Have your sheep wool 
made into Fisherman’s Yarn. Request infor- 


mation. Bartlettyarns, Harmony 1, Maine 
04942, 
CLOTHING BARGAINS. Irregulars. Free 


bulletin: Greene Bargain Outlet, Greene, Maine 
04236. 
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$70 AIR-GUN 
only $29.95 


Complete with chisel, this 3 lb. Air-Gun rips into 
metal, chips concrete, drives pins, etc. Delivers 5,500 
2” strokes a minute. Operates on 3 to 5 hp com- 
pressor. Made especially for government and 
manufacturer made too many. At only $29.95 ppd. 
while they last, a $7% value. Try it and see! Three 
extra attachments for exhaust pipe cutting and other 
uses. $9 ppd. 
THE NAVAL JELLY DIST. CO. Dept. AA-50 


204 N. 12th St. Newark, N.J. 07107 
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USE ASSESSMENT 


I recently heard George Simp- 
son, secretary of the Connecticut 
Farm Bureau, outline the Con- 
necticut legislation which pro- 
vides for ‘“‘use assessment” of 
agricultural and open lands. 

Personally, I was impressed by 
the fact that it is apparently 
working very smoothly there, and 
that they have rather easily 
weathered all legal. test cases. 
Also, it is significant that Con- 
necticut did not go the way of a 
constitutional amendment as did 
New Jersey. They seem to have 
done very constructive, thinking 
on many of the knotty problems. 

We have been told that in 
New York State it would be 
necessary to have-a_ constitu- 
tional amendment, but as a re- 
sult of Mr. Simpson’s talk I am 
prepared to question it. Actually, 
in Section 247 of the New York 
State General Municipal Law, 
provision is already made for 
“use assessment.” It has been on 
the books for some years and has 
been used to some extent. 

Obviously, it did not require 
an amendment. I suspect there 
is a catch here somewhere, but 
my point is that “use assessment” 
itself is not unconstitutional. 

As you no doubt know, the 
Town of Southold on Long Is- 
land has been focusing on Sec- 
tion 247, with all its shortcom- 
ings, as the only present way to 
solve some acute problems in our 
town. We have been working 
with the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics at the College 
of Agriculture and, in particular, 
with Professors Howard Conklin 
and Joseph Bugliani. 

The real reason that “negative 
easements” under Section 247 
look so attractive to us is that 
this is the only way we can see 
of maintaining farm family 
ownership of farm land. This is 
currently the number two farm 
town in the State in value of 
product, but speculative land 
values have risen so rapidly that 
nearly every farm will have to be 
sold to pay the transfer tax at 
the death of the owner. 

Since the median age of farm- 


ers in this town is about 60, 
theirs is an immediate problem. 
The limitation on value caused 
by a negative easement would 
provide a realistic and immedi- 
ate means by which a farmer 
might give or will his farm to a 
member of his family without 
having to pay utterly impossible 
taxes — John Wickham, Cutchogue, 
New York. 


MILK PROMOTION ORDER 


The Dairy Promotion Act 
which became law in New York 
State in 1969 permits implemen- 
tation of a milk promotion-order 
as binding on milk producers as 
the present marketing orders. 
Apples and cherries are presently 
being advertised and promoted 
under similar orders. Machinery 
has been set in motion which 
could lead to a statewide order 
for every dairyman to pay a 
small portion of his milk check 
into funds for promotion and 
marketing research of milk. 

If the contemplated order 
comes to a vote by the milk 
producers, it can be put into 
effect only with the approval of 
two-thirds of those who cast 
ballots. Promotion is now done 
through voluntary payments. 

Elected chairman of a promo- 
tion-order steering committee 1s 
Robert Everingham of LaFay- 
ette, representing the Farm 
Bureau. Vice chairman is Albert 
F. Ortel of Collins, State Grange; 
Herbert R. Kling, director of 
the Division of Milk Control in 
the State Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets, secretary. 

Other Empire State members 
of the committee are: Merton 
P. Evans of Gouverneur, Allied 
Federated Cooperatives; Harry 
D. Lusk of Pittsford, Rochester 
Cooperative Milk Producers Bar- 
gaining Agency; Edward J. Mc- 
Namara of Canajoharie, North- 
east Dairy Cooperative Federa- 
tion; Howard Merrill of Walton, 
Eastern Milk Producers Coop- 
erative Association; Wesley Phil- 
lips of Collins Center, Niagara 
Frontier Milk Producers Bar- 
gaining Agency; Harold W. Tal- 
bot of West Winfield, Dairylea 
Cooperative. 
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.AND SMOOTHING BENEFITS 


‘IF only we could have had 
s service fifty years ago, and 
> special equipment, it would 
ve been much easier to make 
living at farming,” declared 
allace Johnson. He was speak- 
about the program of the 
sex County Soil and Water 
nservation District, the sec- 
d largest in New York State. 
> owns Johnson Orchards and 
rms, inc. O10. acres. of Ibake 
amplain clays, north of the 
toric village of Ticonderoga, 
w York. 
The main crops are McIntosh 
ples and certified seed. Last 
ar the operation involved 300 
res of orchard, 100 of wheat, 
of oats and 125 acres of reg- 
ered Empire birdsfoot trefoil. 
1e certified seed crops are sold 
the Champlain Valley Seed 
owers Cooperative, Inc., in 
estport. Straw goes to the Sar- 
»ga racetrack where it is used 
bedding for prize-winning 
cehorses. 
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Johnson knows what wet soils 
e and how they affect farming 
yperations. Until three years ago, 
had a successful 225-head 
lairy (registered Holsteins) in 
idition to his orchard and seed 
business. He had been battling 
vet clays, mud holes and swampy 
nditions most of his life. Only 
ecently has he been able to solve 
hese problems. 

Wallace sold his dairy in 1966, 
urned over the operation of the 
rchard to his nephew, Donald 
ohnson, and concentrated his 

orts on the seed business. He 

came a cooperator of the con- 
ervation district, created just 
he year before. The Soil Conser- 
tion Service helped him to de- 
lop a conservation plan involv- 
ng drainage of all cropland fields. 

Johnson started to implement 
ne plan by constructing several 
nousand feet of interceptor and 
allow-type surface ditches, with 
e technical help of SCS 
and the Cooperative Extension 
rvice. Cost of all drainage prac- 
tices was shared by the Agricul- 
ral Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Service. 

From that day on, he was a 
conservation convert. Interceptor 
; tches were followed by crop- 
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nd terraces and then by land 
leveling and smoothing. He was 
so pleased with his first leveling 
and smoothing job that he pur- 
chased his own land leveler in 


1967. 
at Yield 


Johnson’s favorite story: “On 
one 60-acre field, production of 
its usually ran between 30 and 
°) bushels to an acre... accept- 
le, or a little better than av- 
‘rage, for heavy soils. SCS tech- 
‘clan Frank Fields helped me 

lay out drainage on this same 
Id. The treatment needed was 
ling in small depressions and 
‘utting off the high spots, ac- 


istrict Conservationist, Plattsburgh, New York 
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by Charles Woodruff * 


tually planing the field. 

“T plowed the field and went 
over it with the land leveler 
several times, using the spring- 
tooth attachments on the leveler. 
I planted Orbit oats that spring, 
and my return was over 100 bush- 
els per acre. That’s a 200-percent 
increase in yield!” 

Really sold on the land leveler, 
Johnson says, “If I couldn’t 
afford both the leveler and a 
harrow, I’d settle for the leveler.”’ 
To date, he has drained and im- 
proved 148 acres by leveling and 
smoothing. 


This ts what separate 
a Haybine the 








boys: 


Intermeshing 
rubber rolls 
that grip hay 
firmly, condition 
it thoroughly— 
and they 
wont wrap! 


lf it wasn’t for these rolls, a Haybine® 
mower-conditioner would wrap and 
plug like other mower-conditioners. 


What makes these rolls so much bet- 
ter? First of all, both are rubber, so 
you don’t get a lot of the sticking 
problem you get when one is made 
of steel. 


Then notice the exclusive chevron 
design of the treads. These treads in- 
termesh as they spin, which gives the 
rolls a good, firm grip on the crop (to 
keep it moving) and lets them do a 
thorough conditioning job (for faster 
drying). 

One more thing. These are high- 
speed rolls which is another big fac- 
torin turning out the kind of fluffy, airy 


75 Years of Service to Agriculture—1895-1970 


In a county reputed to have 
more than 25,000 acres of clay 
soils, Wallace Johnson’s example 
is only the beginning. He has 
enthusiasticallydemonstratedthat 
it is possible to improve the 


drainage on clay soils to make 
them more productive. His en- 
thusiasm has been an inspiration 
to others along the shores of Lake 
Champlain. 
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windrows that cure quickly. 


And these incredible rolls are ‘‘pack- 
aged”’ in a rock-solid unit that’s built 
to outlast any other mower-condi- 
tioner in the field. That's why more 
farmers buy a Haybine than any other 
mower-conditioner. 

Choose from three models: a self- 
propelled and a pull- type 

that are 9’3” 


Land leveler at work. 





Remember, if it isn't New Holland, it isn’t a Haybine. 
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wide and a smaller pull-type with a 
7'3” cutting width. 

See your New Holland dealer before 
you get all wrapped up in this year’s 
hay. 

New Holland Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation. 
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Ed Eastman’s 





A ONE-MAN 
DAIRY FARM 


On this page in a recent issue 
I asked how many cows can one 
man handle on a modern farm? 

One of the most interesting 
replies came from Keith Tyler 
of Gouverneur, New York. Read- 
ing it made me wish I were 
young and farming again. 

Space will not permit printing 
the letter in full, but a summary 
will show what can be done on 
a one-man farm (of which there 
are many successful ones). 

Mr. Tyler has seventy-two 
head of purebred Ayrshires, with 
forty-two milkers averaging 
12,400 pounds of 4.1 percent 
butterfat. He has 258 acres with 
90 acres of cropland and a 60 
acre woodlot. The rest is in pas- 
ture, roads, and waste. There 
are twenty acres of pasture in 
trefoil. 

He puts up 8,000 bales of hay 
and 25 acres of corn, using a 
self-unloading wagon and un- 
loaders in both silos. He sells his 
oats from the field and bales his 
straw for bedding. There are 
barn cleaners in both the dairy 
and calf barns. He is consider- 
ing adding some kind of self- 
feeders, and when that is done, 
will increase his milkers to fifty. 

Mr. Tyler emphasized the fact 
that there must be the best avail- 
able facilities for cleaning milk 
apparatus. Milk and dairy feed 
are handled in bulk. 

On top of everything else, he 
does all of his own carpenter 
work, and cuts thirty cords of 
wood every year. 

Last, but not least, he finds 
time for a vacation every year. 

‘The answer, of course, to Mr. 
Tyler’s success is having the lat- 
est and best possible equipment, 
plus good management. 

In my reply I suggested that 
the aches and pains will increase 
with years (don’t I know!) and 
therefore he should study con- 
stantly to make it easier for him- 
self...and also plan a retire- 
ment program. 


WHEN DECISIONS 
COUNT THE MOST 


Did you ever stop to think 
that as a farmer or gardener 
what you do in April and May 
determines your work for all the 
rest of the season, and the suc- 
cess or failure of your crop? 

Has the plowing and fitting 
of your soil been done so poorly 
that weed spots will rise up to 
plague you all the rest of the 
season? What’s the use of putting 
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all your labor and money into a 
crop if it fails or nearly so be- 
cause of lack of lime and enough 
and the right kind of fertilizer? 

What’s the use of taking a 
chance of a poor stand and a 
poor crop because you settled 
for poor seed just because it was 
a little cheaper? 


“T have a family of eleven, 


three girls and eight boys, and 
all have read your book. They 
are all good healthy children. 
Five of the eight boys were in 
the service. 

‘“T have thirty-six grandchil- 
dren and ten great-grandchil- 
dren: 

From Mrs. A. E. J., Sherburne, 
Massachusetts: 

“Like many others I just love 
your book, JOURNEY TO DAY 
BEFORE YESTERDAY, and of 
all I own I would never, never 
part with it. I remember many 
of the things that you and I 
treasure.” 

To get a copy, write to AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, Book De- 
partment, Savings Bank Build- 
ing, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
The price is $7.30 including tax. 
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What a wonderful time of year 
May is. All through the long 
winter man struggles with the 
weather. Even April... when it 
may rain one day and freeze the 
coat off your back the next. 
is unreliable. 

But come May, man can really 
live in a sort of paradise. What 
is more marvelous than the soft 
tinted colors of the new leaves 

.a veritable paradise. What is 
more wonderful than all nature 
coming to life again after its long 
sleep! What is more miraculous 
than a billion seeds bursting their 
shells and crowding their way 
through the soil with new plants! 

How well I remember the 
Mays of my boyhood when, after 


Your decisions now will make 
the difference between success 
and failure for the whole year. 

I have a newly-married grand- 
son who, with his wife, planted 
a good-sized garden last year. I 
never saw either of them during 
the season when they were not 
bubbling with enthusiasm about 
their garden. 

They put into practice what 
I have been saying for years... 
that there is nothing like a gar- 
den to increase the quality of 
the diet and keep living expenses 
down. Of course, with food prices 
so high there is more reason now 
for a garden than ever before. 


<=" 
a 
WHOLE FAMILY READ IT 


Mrs. Frances Hammond of 
Penn Yan, New York, writes that 
she has read my book, JOUR- 
NEY TO DAY BEFORE YES- 
TERDAY, several times. 


MAY MORNING 


Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 

Mirth, and youth, and warm desire! 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing; 

Fill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our early 
song, 

And one thee, and wish thee long. 






— Milton 


coming home from district 
school, I took off my shoes and 
stockings and went out to the 
field to drop seed potatoes or 
corn, the soft warm earth crowd- 
ing up between my toes. Perhaps 
best of all was driving the cows 
down the country lane after the 
morning milking, and _ letting 
them through the gate into the 
green pasture for the first time 
of the year...or bringing them 
back at night into the stable soon 
filled with their fragrant breaths 
after that first meal in the season 
of green grass. 

We still have the resurrection 
of the same old May, our best 
promise of the great resurrection 
to come. 
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FOR A BETTER WORLD 


So many laws; so many creeds; 
So many ways that wind and wind; 
While just the art of being kind 
Is all the sad world needs. 
— Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Some years ago I spent a day 
visiting the cranberry bogs in 
Massachusetts with the president 
of the cooperative which pro- 
cessed and marketed the cran- 
berries. 

At noon we stopped at a res- 
taurant for lunch. When we went 
into the dining room, my friend 
paused a moment to look the 
situation over, and finally we 
sat down. The waitress was 
obviously the homeliest in the 
room, but at the end of the meal 
he tipped the girl generously. 

When I remarked about it, he 
said: ‘That girl probably seldom 
gets a tip, and no doubt has 
difficulty in holding a job. I have 
a policy of trying to do something 
kind every day. So I try to give 
the girl a break.” 

I have often thought of that 


little incident and the lesson that 
it taught. If everyone would do 
the same, how much better the 
old world would be. 

You may ask, “What can | 
do to be kind?” 

Here are a few suggestions: 

Write a letter every day to a sor- 
rowing friend or to anyone having 
trouble. 

Say “thank you” when anyone 
does you a favor, and always thank 
the tired clerks in the store who wait 
on you. 

Visti GeSith = friend «2: 
stay too long. 

Thank the lady of the house for a 
good dinner or for some special treat 
she made purposely for you. 

Let your family know that you love 
them. 

Tell your friends that you appre- 
ciate their friendship. 

Don’t repeat unkind and probaily 
untrue gossip. 

You can think of many more 
acts of kindness that may lift 
someone’s spirits for days. 


but don’t 


THE RESULT OF PRAYER 


One of the good uses of prayer 
is that it sets goals for yourself. 
Then you will work hard to 
achieve those goals, thereby help- 
ing God to answer your prayer. 


IT IS COMING 
BACK AGAIN 





For a long lifetime I have been 
an enthusiastic advocate of more 
alfalfa on Northeastern farms. 
It seems to.me that alfalfa has 
everything in the way of feed 
that a dairyman needs. It is very 
high in protein, the most costly 
feed ingredient. With proper care 
iwors,,-and: even three. <cut- 
tings of alfalfa can be made, 
with yields from two to five tons 
per acre, and cows like to eat it 
better than any other feed. 

Alfalfa is a little difficult to 
get started but once you get a 
good stand it will last for many 
years. It has insect pests which 
can be controlled. Why not get 
instructions from your County 
Agent, College of Agriculture, 
or farm store, and get startecl? 
Once you get a good stand, you 
never will be sorry. 

(See article “No-Nurse Seed- 
ings” in March issue.) 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


It was Mark Twain, I think, 
who, when he saw a report of 
his death in a newspaper com- 
plained that it was grossly exag- 
gerated. 

Another fellow, angered when 
he read of his own death in the 
obituary column, telephoned his 
lawyer: “Did you see the morn- 
ing paper?” he yelled. “They say 
Paced: 

“Yes! I saw it,” answered his 
lawyer. ““Where are you calling 
from?” 
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SERVICE BUREAU CLAIMS 
RECENTLY SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mrs. Frank J. Wells, Horseheads ............... 8.60 
(refund on order) 

Mrs. Georgina Wozniak, Pearl River ..... 5.89 
(refund on film) 

Mr. Kenneth Lang, Lockport ................ 3.83 
(refund on sprayer) 

Mr. Burr L. Phelps, Groton .......0......... Tan 
(refund on order) 

Mrs. Carlton M. Crooker, Addison...... 
(refund on course) 

Mrs. Sidney Kelly, Brookhaven ......... : 12.00 
(refund on subscription) 

Kemp's Poultry Farm, Barton 
(payment for eggs) 

Mrs. Francis Moore, Deer River 
(refund on order) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


39.50 


1,200.00 
32.35 


Mr. Randy Stephens, Starrucca 
(payment for radio) 


MAINE 

Mrs. Robert N. Brackett, Jay .. 
(refund on order) 

VERMONT 


Mrs. G. H. Elliott, Bristol 
(refund on book) 





CONSUMER INFORMATION 


Last year the National Better 
Business Bureau launched a new 
program of consumer information. 
As part of this effort, the Bureau 
is publishing a new series of leaf- 
lets designed to help consumers 
in their relations with business. 
So far seven of these leaflets have 
been published. Each one is free 
upon request. If you would like 
any of the following, send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to Thomas R. Jones, Director, 
Consumer Information, National 
Better Business Bureau, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, New York 
10017. 

No. 1 
HOMEWORK SCHEMES: 
Outlines some of the spurious 

homework promotions and offers 
some ‘questions to ask oneself 
before investing. 


No. 2 
UNORDERED 
MERCHANDISE: 

Discusses what one’s obliga- 
tions are. 

No. 3 
MAIL ORDER PROFIT 
MIRAGES: 

Discusses advertisements 
which promise to make people 
rich by setting up profitable 
mail order businesses in their 
own homes. Also lists some prac- 
tical safeguards which _ people 
should take before investing in 
a questionable mail order pro- 
motion. 

No. 4 

TRUTH IN LENDING: 

Gives basic information on the 
new Truth in Lending Law. It 
is of significant concern to almost 
all members of the public and a 
matter of widespread interest. 


No. 5 
FULFILLMENT 
COMPLAINTS: 

Tells people who have ordered 
merchandise but have not re- 
ceived it, or who have received 
defective merchandise, what to 
do in order to obtain satisfaction. 
Also contains some helpful tips 
On how individuals can avoid 
complaint situations. 
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No. 6 
BAIT ADVERTISING: 

Bait advertising, as the name 
implies, is the unethical practice 
of luring customers with the 
promise of spectacularly low- 
priced merchandise which the 
advertiser does not intend or 
wish to sell. 

No: 7 
CONSIDERING A 
FRANCHISE? 

The main body of the leaflet 
is 57 questions a prospective in- 
vestor should ask (and receive 
satisfactory answers to) in evalu- 
ating a franchise offer. 


WATCH OUT 


“Last summer a paint truck came 
around to the farms in this area offer- 
ing to paint barn roofs. They painted 
our barn and garage roofs for a sum 
of $90. We were given a written 
guarantee that the paint job would 
last 6-7 years. The paint didn’t last 
six months. The address on the guar- 
antee 1s North Augusta, South Caro- 
lina. 

“There were several other farmers 
and homeowners taken in by these 
people. I would appreciate any help 
you could give in locating these peo- 
ple and getting my $90 refunded.” 

We have written many warn- 
ings about these itinerant work- 
ers, usually from out of state, 
who travel like gypsies, offering 
to do all kinds of home repair 
jobs, and collecting thousands 
of dollars every year from un- 
suspecting farmers and home- 
owners. These people move into 
a locality seasonally, collect as 
much money as they can, and 
move on. 

By the time it is discovered 
that the work is not satisfactory, 
they have already moved on to 
another area. The only sure way 
of stopping them is by not hir- 
ing them. The safest way of 
getting home repair done is by 
getting estimates from one or 
more well-known companies. 

A guarantee, unfortunately, is 
only as good as the person or 
company that gives it! 


CAN YOU HELP? 


Pythiana, Past and Present, a 
non-profit museum at 3255-A 
Lawson Boulevard, Oceanside, 
New York 11572, needs early 
Knights of Pythias badges, but- 
tons, books. Also want informa- 
tion about any former lodges in 
your area. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


Ransom Joe Kerr, 91 years old, 
originally from eastern New 
York. Information concerning 
his whereabouts is necessary to 
settle the estate of his brother. 


* oO OX 


Albert Pastoor, whose last known 
address was Brooklyn, New York. 





To Be Protected 


When disaster strikes let North American help pay the 
medical bills and provide extra income while laid up unable 
to work. It takes more than a single policy to meet today’s high 
costs — that is why it pays to carry a combination of North 


American policies. 
These folks did—do you? 


Michael Franta, Jr., Johnson City, N.Y. $1360.00 
Spreader tung fell—broke leg 

Ardyce Chamberlain, Great Valley, N.Y. 
Kicked by cow—injured arm 

Brian G. Merrill, South Dayton, N.Y. .. 
Auto accident—inj. neck 

Cleon Temple, Aurora, N.Y. ............... 
Fell from ladder—inj. ankle, hand 

Russell Pattington, Scipio Center, N.Y. 
Tractor accident—broke leg 

Allan Hanson, Falconer, N.Y. ................ 
Fell between boards—inj. thigh 

Albert R. Eggert, Westfield, N.Y. _...... 
Fell from tractor—broke collarbone 

Clarence R. Olson, Dec’d, 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
Barn collapsed—loss of life 

Sharon Segar, Horseheads, N.Y. _...... 
Auto accident—inj. head, back 

Wayne W. Carson, Guilford, N.Y. ....... 
Kicked by cow—broke arm 

Ida M. Cayea, Ellenburg Depot, N.Y. _. 
Auto acc.—broke ribs 

Karl Allen, Harford Mills, N.Y. ............ 
Butted by cow—broke ribs 

Sandra Champlin, Hobart, N.Y. _.......... 
Kicked by cow—inj. shoulder 

Ray L. Jocelyn, Margaretville, N.Y. _.. 
Fell off tractor—injured hip 

Lynda Polzin, N. Collins, N.Y. ........... 
Auto accident—multiple injuries 

Norman Weber, North Collins, N.Y. .... 
Emery wheel blew up—broke arm 


214.28 
400.76 
1269.50 
1515.00 
248.55 
1610.00 


1950.00 
925.26 
441.41 
838.05 
120.00 
257.10 
357.80 

1010.34 
310.00 


Sarah Zalunski, Goshen, N.Y. ............ $ 219.22 
Stepped on by cow—broke foot 
Stanley R. Haight, Holley, N.Y. ........ 
Fell off roof— mult. inj. 

Ivy M. Caster, Sandy Creek, N.Y. _...... 
Auto accident—injured chest 

Richard Huxtable, 
Richfield Springs, N.Y. .................... 
Fell from horse—broke wrist 

Fred J. Dancause, Ogdensburg, N.Y. .... 
Fell off tractor—inj. back 

Charles K. Stickney, 
Brasher:/Falls;(NeVes ue eae 793.69 
Thrown from snowmobile—broke collarbone 

John Risse, Dec’d, Middleburg, N.Y. . 2250.00 
Auto accident—loss of life 

William Wade, Waterloo, N.Y. ........... 1275.00 
Hot metal in show—burned foot 

Eugene Gutow, Prattsburg, N.Y. 
Caught in washing machine—cut thumb 

Becky Bassett, Dec’d, Canisteo, N.Y. 2050.00 
Bicycle hit by car—loss of life 

Dorothy Gisbon, Hammondsport, N.Y... 398.56 
Knocked down by dog—broke shoulder 

Paul Randall, Hornell, N.Y. ............... 464.01 
Caught in pulley and chain—cut thigh 

Gloria Bellis, Barton, N.Y. 824.60 
Auto accident—injured neck 

Florence Brink, Candor, N.Y. .............. 
Fell on concrete—broke hip 

Frank Stepan, Newfield, N.Y. _.......... 280.67 

Cast iron slipped—inj. fingers 

William Clark, Palmyra, N.Y. .............. 111.42 

Caught in gutter cleaner—broke finger 


500.00 
442.27 


161.38 
495.00 


1119.28 


Recent deaths and retirement of 
long time fieldmen have caused open- 
ings in certain areas of New York 


State and New England. 

We are now looking for several 
career minded young men who wish to 
become local agents. 


To learn of the 
available write to 


Lthecay Ney. 


Steven R. Soper, Willsboro, N.Y. _...... $ 530.00 
Snowmobile hit hole—broke teeth 

Arthur J. Rousell, Constable, N.Y... 1745.71 
Auto accident—head, leg injury 

Donald G. Cary, Johnstown, N.Y. _...... 1810.00 
Caught in baler—broke leg 

Gordon K. Post, Alexander, N.Y. _...... 
Motorcycle accident—broke hip 

Frank Barley, Dec’d, 
Cold Brooks NiVqoee ee 
Auto acc.—loss of life 

Kenneth D. Miller, Middleville, N.Y. _.. 
Playing basketball—inj. teeth 

William Eggleston, Theresa, N.Y. ....... 
Fell off wagon—injured knee 

Paul Persha, Carthage, N.Y. _.............. 
Hit by tree limb—injured eye 

Simon Lehman, Lowville, N.Y. ........ 
Hit by P.T.0.—injured knee 

Spencer Moshier, Glenfield, N.Y. ........ 300.80 
Fighting fire, fell thru window—cut thumb 

John P. Buneo, Port Leyden, N.Y... 102.86 
Knocked down by cow—inj. leg 

Lora R. Dale, Earlville, N.Y. .............. 
Tractor Acc.—inj. head, shoulder 

Bogdon Demetrowitz, Schoharie, N.Y. 
Caught in P.T.0.—broke ribs 

Frank Skurski, Ransomville, N.Y. _...... 
Stepped on by cow—injured foot 

Frank Kolasa, Boonville, N.Y. ........... 
Fell downstairs—inj. neck, shoulder 

Lewis Holmes, Delphi Falls, N.Y. _....... 
Kicked by horse—broke leg 

Gerald C. Wheaton, Williamson, N.Y. .. 
Motorcycle acc.—mult. inj. 


1450.00 


1333.00 
145.00 
1778.27 
304.15 
893.40 


903.69 
843.90 
454.84 
225.00 
2235.34 
1580.00 


opportunities 
Po 0.22 Bex S00, 


William Clark, Palmyra, N.Y. _............ $ 176.92 
Caught in sprocket—broke finger 

Joti: FOX, SOQUS, N. Yow oe soe 
Tractor loader threw log—inj. hand 

Paul F. Calteaux, Arcade, N.Y. _.......... 
Ran over by wheel—inj. leg 

Caleb Case Greeno, Troy, Pa. _............ 
Auto acc.—cut hand & hip 

Francis Miley, Lawrenceville, Pa. 
Caught on spreader shaft—inj. arm 

Donald J. Howles, Venango, Pa. _...... 
Pedestrian Acc.—inj. legs 

George W. Burgess, Cochranton, Pa. .. 
Hit by limb—cut head 

Andrew Forkal, Nicholson, Pa. ........ 
Kicked by cow—inj. ankle 

Thomas Ervey, Jr., Andover, N.J. _. 
Hit by cable—broke arm 

Barry Rogers, Dec’d, 
Eambertville; Nae o..2s..28-822.228 
Auto acc.—loss of life 

Earl Matthews, Dec’d, Colts Neck, N.J. 
Hit, run Acc.—loss of life 

Leonard V. Rahilly, Wrightstown, N.J. 
Tripped over fence—inj. leg 

Armand E. Anctil, Dec’d, Lewiston, Me. 
Fell from tree—loss of life 

Andrew Kuhre, Meriden, N.H. 
Caught on tractor—broke arm 

Stanley Clay, Reading, Vt. 0... 
Hit by axe—cut foot 

Malcolm Bronson, Vergennes, Vt. _.... 123.56 
Machine slipped from truck—broke finger 


613.00 


1461.92 


1500.00 
3400.00 
270.00 
4731.40 
1158.00 
888.71 


| Keep Your Policies Renewed 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


NoRTH AMERICAN COMPANY 


FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 














Free from most grasses and weeds. Free from 
their competition for plant food, soil 
moisture and root growing room. 


Free your corn to grow deep, strong root systems 
and straight, sturdy stalks. Free to reach its full, 
bred-in production potential. Free yourself from 
the work and expense of extra cultivations...to do 
other important farm jobs that can’t wait. 


This season, use Sutan plus atrazine for 

the most effective control of grasses and 
weeds in your corn. It’s the tried and proved 
combination that is the preferred 

herbicide of many of the best corn growers. 


Economical Sutan is easy to use. Apply Sutan or 
Sutan plus atrazine in water or with your fluid 
fertilizer, mix it in the soil as you make your 
seedbed in one operation. Stauffer dealers have 
printed instructions on how to check its 
compatibility with your brand of fluid fertilizer. 


Because it’s mixed in the soil, Sutan plus atrazine 
is protected against loss from the sun, heavy rain 
and wind erosion. There's no need to depend on 
unpredictable rainfall to move the herbicide into 
the weed seed zone. Sutan and atrazine 

will already be there waiting to 

control grasses and weeds as they sprout. 


Sutan plus atrazine takes care of the toughest 
weeds and grasses, including nutgrass or 
nutsedge, redroot pigweed, foxtails, fall panicum, 
ragweed, smartweed, Johnsongrass seedlings, 
shattercane, crabgrass and many others that hold 
back your corn, increase your production costs. 


This combination gives you weed control 
all season. Used at recommended rates, 
Sutan leaves no harmful residue 
carryover to affect succeeding crops. 


The lower rates of atrazine reduce its 
potential hazard to cover and rotation crops. 
Free yourself from work and 

worry...Grow a bigger, more 

profitable crop that’s easier to harvest. 


See your Stauffer supplier now for Sutan. 

For best results, use Sutan correctly 

by following label directions carefully. 

Stauffer Chemical Company, Agricultural 
Chemical Division, 299 Park Avenue, New 

York, NY 10017; 4111 South 11th Street, Omaha, 
Neb. 68107; Stults Road, Dayton, NJ 08810. 
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SM poe 
by Robert Clingan 


FAITH SHAKEN 
OR DEEPENED 


Oftentimes, a tragic experience 
befalls another person. It may 
be a natural disaster, the conse- 
quences of poor judgment, or the 
kind of immoral conduct des- 
cribed as sin. Whatever the 
tragedy, someone will nearly al- 
ways say, ‘“Doesn’t that shake 
your faith?” 


As a seminary student on my 
way to a Christian Youth Con- 
ference in Albany, the car in 
which I was riding had an acci- 
dent. It was winter on the old 
Cherry Valley route, and occa- 
sional patches of ice stretched 
across the otherwise bare pave- 
ment. On one of these patches, 
our car went into a spin and 
ended with all four wheels in the 
air. 

None of us’ was hurt; we 
squeezed out of the broken car 
windows. A passing motorist 
stopped and saw that we were 
not injured, though some of us 
had torn our coats as we climbed 
through the open windows. He 
also noticed the religious books 
scattered on the ground follow- 





This is what separates 
a Haybine the 


boys: 


Intermeshing 
rubber rolls 
that grip hay 
firmly, condition 
it thoroughly— 
and they 
wont wrap! 


lf it wasn’t for these rolls, a Haybine® 
mower-conditioner would wrap and 
plug like other mower-conditioners. 


What makes these rolls so much bet- 
ter? First of all, both are rubber, so 
you don't get a_lot of the sticking 
problem you get when one is made 
of steel. 


Then notice the exclusive chevron 
design of the treads. These treads in- 
termesh as they spin, which gives the 
rolls a good, firm grip on the crop (to 
keep it moving) and lets them do a 
thorough conditioning job (for faster 
drying). 

One more thing. These are high- 
speed rolls which is another big tac- 
torin turning out the kind of fluffy, airy 


75 Years of Service to Agriculture—1895-1970 


windrows that cure quickly. 


And these incredible rolls are ‘‘pack- 
aged” in a rock-solid unit that’s built 
to outlast any other mower-condi- 
tioner in the field. That's why more 
farmers buy a Haybine than any other 
mower-conditioner. 


Choose from three models: a self- 
propelled and a pull- type 
that are 9'3” 


“ 


ef 


Remember, if it isn't New Holland, it isn'ta Haybine. 


ing the accident. 

Looking at these theological 
students as they stood beside the 
upturned car, with religious books 
scattered on the ground, he said, 
‘““Now I can believe in God.” 

His reaction shocked me at 
the time, and the memory of it 
has troubled me over the years. 
What a shallow basis for belief 
or disbelief in God! If every one 
of us had been killed, or two 
killed and two maimed for life, 
what would that have proved 
about the existence of God? 

In my seminary days as a stu- 
dent pastor, I raised questions 
like these in the minds of the 
young people with whom I 
worked, and their parents said, 
“Their faith is being disturbed.” 





wide and a smaller pull-type with a 
7'3” cutting width. 

See your New Holland dealer before 
you get all wrapped up in this year’s 
hay. 

New Holland Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation. 
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False faith... primitive faith 
... blind faith ... childish faith 

. need to be eradicated so that 
people may be challenged to 
search out the real reasons. for 
believing in God .. . reasons they 
can live with and be sustained 
by, no matter what happens to 
them or their loved ones. 

When my daughter was ser- 
iously iil in the hospital, a well 
meaning neighbor said to my 
boy, “God will not let your sister 
die.” But she did die, and my 
little boy’s faith in both God and 
his neighbor was shaken. 

A faith that is shaken by trag- 
edy and loss, and either never 
recovers or is replaced by a deep- 
er and more mature faith, needs 
to be shaken! The right kind of 
faith is deepened by the dark ex- 
periences through which people 
sometimes have to go. In the 
“valley of the shadow of death” 
they can discover the resources of 
faith that they never needed be- 
fore. They may even come to a 
deeper, more personal knowledge 
of the truth of the great words 
of the Apostle Paul in the 8th 
chapter of Romans, “... in all 
these thing we are more than 
conquerors through Him that 
loved us. For I am sure that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come, nor pow- 
ers, nor height, nor depth, nor 
anything else in all creation, will 
be able to separate us from the 
love of God in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 

This kind of theology, and that 
aspect of human experience of 
both the individual and the world 
around him, was once described 
by a writer in the Old Testament. 
He said, “That which is shaken 
may be revealed.” 


DANISH FOLK SONG 


That cause can neither be lost 
nor stayed 

Which takes the course of what Go 
has made; 

And is not trusting in walls 
and towers, 

But slowly growing from seeds to 
flowers. 

Each noble service that men have 
wrought 

Was first conceived as a fruitful 
thought; 

Each worthy cause with a future 
glorious 

By quiet growing becomes victorious 

Thereby itself like a tree it shows, 

That high it reaches as deep it grows; 

And when the storms are its 
branches shaking, 

It deeper root in the soil is 
taking. 

Be then no more by a storm 
dismayed, 

For by it the full-grown seeds 
are laid; 

And though the tree by its might 
it shatters, 

What then, if thousands of seeds 
it scatters! 
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EDITORIALS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





BLIND SIDE 


If you’ve watched very many professional 
football games, you have seen a quarter- 
back “‘blind-sided” ...smashed from a di- 
rection he didn’t expect, usually with dev- 
astating results. 

You and I...in common with all the 
rest of the human race... also have a blind 
side. It involves those things which we ab- 
solutely refuse to think about under any 
circumstances. 

For instance, a friend of mine has a son 
who is an alcoholic... but the father re- 
fuses to even allow into his conscious 
thought what others have known for years. 

On a broader scene, the blacks totally 
reject without a second’s elapse the theory 
that lack of family solidarity is at the root 
of their motivational and social problems. 
The whites reject with equal immediacy 
the idea that slavery in America was 
uniquely destructive to the personality of 
the blacks, partly because it purposely 
broke up black families at the auction 
block. 

Amidst the broiling student turmoil of 
our times, I’ll advance three observations 
that will probably also be rejected by re- 
flex. First, it appears to me that the aca- 
demic community is generally permissive 
in attitude ... sincerely accepting, even 
more fully than doting parents, the notion 
that discipline negatively warps the psyche 
of individuals. The chickens hatched by 
this notion have now.come home to roost 
on many a campus...and what the psy- 
chologists call “transferral” has claimed 
the allegiance of many intellectuals. 

This involves the Old McDonald syn- 
drome ...shrilly transferring all responsi- 
bility...here on President Nixon, there 
on the Establishment, everywhere on some- 
one else. The unmentionable fact is that 
academicians are partially responsible for 
the malaise of their own campuses. 

Secondly, young people carry within 
themselves the same pluses and minuses 
that have been part of the human race 
since the species homo sapiens first stirred 
in the primeval ooze of ages past. Thus, 
they are as much a part of the problems of 
our time as they are a part of the solu- 
tions being sought for tomorrow. They 
neither inherit whatever nobility their an- 
cestors possess, nor have their personalities 
avoided the abominations that reside in 
the souls of their parents. As on the day 
when the Sermon on the Mount first 
probed the human spirit, each of us re- 
mains his own worst enemy... “we have 
met the enemy, and he is us.” 

Finally, the ultimate abyss facing young 
and old alike is that there are no final so- 
lutions to the dilemmas that face mankind. 
Each generation must win its way to its 
own truth...each faces the temptations 
of its own greed and callousness... how- 
ever affluent it may be, each wave of man- 
kind finds happiness as elusive as did gen- 
erations long gone. Specific problems can 
be rearranged and modified, but the trag- 
edy underlying human existence is time- 
less in its elusiveness to neat solution. 

A universal characteristic of people is 
the ability to rationalize ...the avoidance 
of taking a cold, hard look at anything 
painful to our inner selves. Perhaps this is 
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a good thing, for to be “‘blind-sided”’ by 
the awful truth can be as devastating to us 
as to the crumpled quarterback .. . spitting 
his blood to the chanted cadence of the 
delighted crowd. 

But I suspect one measure of maturity 
is the degree to which we can at least 
bring ourselves to seriously consider a broad 
range of ideas and opinions... including, 
at least now and then, some of those ter- 
rible spectres whose ring of truth normally 
drives us in calamitous flight to the com- 
forting shelter of our prejudices. 


PEACE CORPS. 


Since 1961, about 40,000 Americans have 
served in the Peace Corps. Some of these 
took agricultural skills with them to dis- 
tant lands. 

Most of the underdeveloped nations of 
the world have considerable food-produc- 
tion resources, but lack the agricultural 
skills and technology to use them fully on 
behalf of their people. Experienced Ameri- 
can farmers, with or without a college de- 
gree, are needed to provide the keys to a 
better future for their neighbors overseas. 

If you can show people how to fertilize 
corn, how to build an economical chicken 
house, how to get water from river to crops 
...then the Peace Corps needs you. And 
don’t let age worry you... it can vary any- 
where from 18 to over 60. . 

To explore further the opportunity to 
make an important contribution to the 
world of your time, write to: Peace Corps, 
Northeast Regional Office, 408 Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02210. 
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WHO CARES? 


Not long ago, an increase was proposed 
in the level of assessment collected from 
the sale of New York State apples...an 
increase from $400,000 annually to about 
$700,000. This would have provided for 
additional efforts in the existing program 
of promotion and advertising for the State’s 
most valuable fruit crop. 

Perhaps even more significant than the 
proposal’s resounding defeat (331 no, 185 
yes) was the fact that only 516 growers out 
of the 2000 eligible even bothered to vote! 

The level of participation is far better 
than occurs at most annual meetings of 
centralized school districts, but it’s a clear 
indication of the indifference that afficts 
all too many of us. 


GOOD INVESTMENT 


In spite of the affluence about which we 
hear so much, many college students still 
have to struggle in order to make ends meet. 

The New York State College of Agricul- 
ture has joined with its Alumni Association 
to create a College of Agriculture Fund... 
to provide student scholarships, to encour- 
age innovation in teaching, and to lay a 
strong foundation for the College’s future. 

The headlines may turn you off as far as 
college students are concerned, but all the 





sensationalism hides the fact that the great 
majority of students are learning instead 
of burning. 

If you believe that education is impor- 
tant because it offers great potential for 
individual growth, then the value of invest- 
ment in it is obvious. 

If you look instead primarily to your own 
future, remember that today’s students are 
tomorrow’s Establishment. ..and we old- 
sters want ’em thoroughly educated and 
capable so they can support us in the man- 
ner to which we’ve become accustomed! 

For details about the Fund, contact 
Richard Church at 122 Roberts Hall, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
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BIG TIME IN TOWN 


Visited with friend Lock Norton of Elba, 
New York, the other day . . . and dis- 
covered he’s growing a luxuriant beard (on 
him it looks great). 

He told me that three adjacent towns in 
Genesee County are celebrating their ses- 
quicentennial in 1970 (Byron, June 12-14; 
Stafford, July 5-11; Elba, July 31-August 
2). This explains the face-foliage being cul- 
tivated by.the men over 30 in the area. 

These celebrations are lots of fun, and 
provide a glimpse of an America that was 
a bit more sure of itself . . . less sophisti- 
cated, but with more hometown warmth 
than today. If you’re interested in details, 
you can contact Lock at 7116 Norton 
Road, Elba, New York 14058. 


JAYCEE OYF 


Because I was once one of the county 
agricultural agents in Cayuga County, New 
York, I noted with special interest the 
record of the Owasco Valley Jaycees in 
nominating Outstanding Young Farmers. 
Their local winner placed first in the State 
in 1966, third in both 1968 and 1969, and 
second in 1970. New York State, by the 
way, had a winner in 1970 in the 
person of Harold Kludt of Kendall. 

The Jaycees over the entire Northeast 
deserve a vote of thanks from farmers for 
their program intended to encourage e€x- 
cellence in farming. 

And congratulations to all the winners 
... local, state, and national! 


ACTIONS ARE LOUDER 


Just the other day, I saw several groups 
of junior high school students cleaning up 
the roadsides along a lengthy stretch of 
highway. They had nearly filled several 
trucks with all the assorted junk we Ameri- 
cans so glibly chuck out of our cars. 

I can’t endorse enough this way of show- 
ing real concern for our environment. Not 
only does it beautify the landscape now, 
but it will convert many a younger person 
to a life-long avoidance of litterbugging. 

On every side I see protest and demon- 
stration and verbal hullaballoo about some 
supposed weakness of our nation. It’s easy 
to yell generalities and pick on the folks 
in charge... it’s hard to get going on help- 
ing to clean up a bad situation yourself. 

If you’re really concerned with the qual- 
ity of our environment, let me suggest you 
start by assigning yourself a section. of road 
in your area, and keep its roadsides picked 
up. Join “The Constructives” ... the folks 
who pick up the pieces left by ‘““The De- 
structives” that are all too numerous in our 
troubled old world. 
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lElcrae 
security 


In this day and age it’s just about 
impossible to run a farm without 
a well-filled key ring. The tractor. 
The truck. The back door. The 
barn padlock. All these and many 
other things need protection. But 
let’s face it. You don’t get real 
protection by using locks and 
keys. It starts when you talk with 
a representative of the Farm 
Family Insurance Company. 
Here’s a man — and a company — 
that knows farm business and 
farm life. They’re specialists in 
providing a complete program of 
farm protection, including the 
equipment, the buildings, and the 
family. Your farm is a big invest- 
ment. Give it more than just 
‘“‘key-ring’”’ protection. Call your 
local Farm Family man soon. 


FARM BUREAU INSURANCE SERVICES 


Farm 
Family 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENMONT, NEW YORK 
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Dates to Remember 


May 30-June 6 - 15th Annual 
June Dairy Festival, Boston 
Common, Boston, Mass. 


June 6'- Worcester County Iris 
Exhibition, Horticultural Hall, 
Worcester, Mass. 


June 7-11 - 39th Neppco Egg 
Quality School, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N.J. 


June 8-10 - 13th Annual Uni- 
versity of Delaware Food Dis- 
tribution Conference, Newark, 
Del. 


June 9 - Western Massachusetts 
Dairy Goat Show, Fairgrounds, 
Northampton, Mass. 


June, 11-13 - 23rd Annual Del- 
marva Chicken Festival and 
National Chicken Cooking Con- 
test, Princess Anne, Md. 


June 13 - Arts and Craft Fair, 
B. Forman Park, Pultneyville, 
New. 


June 18 - Worcester County 
Rose Exhibition, Horticultural 
Hall, Worcester, Mass. 


June 18-20 - 102nd Annual 
Meeting American Jersey Cattle 
Club, Valley Forge, Pa. 


June 20 - Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Rose Show, Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


June 21-24 - Junior Leadership 
Conference, American-Interna- 
tional Charolais Association, 
Pennsylvania State University, 
State College, Pa. 


June 22-24 - 35th Annual Meet- 
ing National Apple Institute, 

Sheraton Brock Hotel, Niagara 

Falls, Canada. 


June 24-26 - NYS 4-H Club 
Congress, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


June 28-July 1 - American 
Dairy Science Association 
Annual Meeting, Gainesville, 
Fla. 


June 29-July 1 - American 
Junior Shorthorn Association 
National Youth Conference, 
Denver, Colo. 


June 30-July 1 - 85th Annual 
Meeting Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 


July 8 - Seedsmen's Day, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


July 11 - New York Angus Field 
Day, C.C. Taylor Farm, near 
Lawtons, N.Y. 


July 12 - Northern New York 
Guernsey Breeders! Picnic and 
Calf Show, William Martin 
Farm, Gouverneur, N.Y. 


July 12 - New York Swine 
Association Field Day, 
Lagrangeville, N.Y. 


July 12 - Dairy Goat Show, 
sponsored by Eastern New York 
Dairy Goat Club, Fairgrounds, 
Schaghticoke, N.Y. 


July 15-17 -. National Duroc 
Congress, Elkhorn, Wisc. 


July 18 - 15th Annual Meeting 
Maine Christmas Tree Growers, 
Liberty, Maine. 


July 18 - Colonial Charolais 
Association Field Day, Linden 
Farm, Lagrangeville, N.Y. 


July 27 - Western New York 
Guernsey Show, Fairgrounds, 
Pres ei. 


The porcupine, Nature's pincushion, 
boasts an average of 30,000 barbed 
and needle-sharp hairs which ade- 
quately protect it from most predators. 
A porcupine is born fully equipped 
for defense. 
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NEW Agrivac Double Bacterin 
aids in protecting against blackleg 
and malignant edema. 


NEW Agrivac Triple Bacterin 
for hemorrhagic septicemia pro- 
tection, plus above 2. None better. 


NEW Agrivac IBR Vaccine 
helps protect against red nose 
with modified live virus. Tissue 
culture origin. 


NEW IBR-Lepto Vaccine 
helps save time by helping pre- 
vent both red nose and leptospi- 
rosis with one injection. 


NEW BVD Vaccine 
highly-effective way to help pro- 
tect against bovine virus diarrhea. 
Long-lasting immunity. 


NEW Agrivac Lepto Bacterin 
helps prevent leptospirosis in 
cattle, sheep, swine, horses. 
Whole broth culture. 


NEW Agrivac Erysipelas Bacterin 
choice of concentrations for maxi- 
mum protection of pigs orturkeys. 


AVAILABLE ONLY AT 


YOUR PFIZER DEALER’S 


— to 
~ infections! 


Use handy Pfizer Blue 
Lotion Sprayto _ 

H disinfect injection sites, 
# treat minor wounds 

in livestock; treat 
navels in newborns. 


see s6 27 


10 OZ. 


Go pssst... 













FOOT-ROT 
FIGHTER 


oe 4.35 


cattle ee 


Pfizer Foot-Rot Liquid 
contains effective 
Dichlorophene. Great 
for early cases. Easy to 
use—in squeeze bottle. 











KEEP YOUR DOG 
Tiare) ath a 





Broad-Range Wormer 


Pfizer Dog Kaps 
eliminate tape, hook, 
round worms. Sealed 
to stay fresh. Highly 
effective. 


$.90 


12 kaps 


Wormer in food 


No noe ne o 
purge dog (orca 
with Pfizer Pet 
Wormer! Removes 
large roundworms 
with piperazine. 


Flea & Tick Powder 
Works fast against 
$99 


ticks, lice, and 
5-oz. 


fleas. Use Pfizer Flea 
& Tick Powder around 

the kennel. Great for Ra niatae 
cats, too. 


$1.13 


5.6 fi. oz. 


Pfizer Kleen Sheen™ 

ives a clean, $ 
coat. Improved as 7 9 
sudsing—lathers 5.6 fi. oz. 


A Better Shampoo 
eautiful, lustrous 
freely in hard water! 


Mange Fighter 


Pfizer Mange Remedy 

is stainless, grease- $ 

less, for treatment of 5s 
sarcopticorred mange. Betton 





CONTROL 
INSECTS 


a week or more 


Special ingredients 
in Pfizer Dairy 
Spray help control 
stable, horn, and 
face flies, plus lice 
and ticks. Con- 
centrated. Also 

in gallons. 


*4.07... 
Pink-Eye . 


~~ 





A @rosea / = 


It’s easy to prevent or 
treat pink-eye with this 
handy aerosol. Just 
spray on. Four sulfa 
drugs. Prevents 
infection, helps heal 
open wounds, too. 
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All prices shown are 
manufacturer's 
suggested retail 


ANIMAL HEALTH Gis 


FULL SERVIGE 


pp 


UE 


AN 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC 


Take time to observe 
label directions on 
all animal health 
products. 
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Notes 


by HAROLD HAWLEY 





EARLY PLANTED WHEAT 


Last summer, for a variety of 
reasons, we jumped the gun and 
planted some winter wheat in 
early August instead of the more 
common planting date some six 
to eight weeks later. 

A lot of pigweed and nutgrass 
came up in the fields so we 
clipped the weeds off along in 
September. According to all we’d 
ever heard or experienced, the 
wheat went into the winter with 
way too much “top” — maybe 
ten inches. 

This spring, after lying under 
continuous snow for some four 
months, it was late starting to 
green up...as was all wheat, 
due to the late season. It was 
interesting to see long stems of 
wheat green up while still lying 
flat. 

As the plants got strength, 
they began to assume more up- 
right positions. As of mid-April, 
the field looked normal and ap- 
peared to be a little taller than 
wheat planted much later. 

Surprisingly, the heavy “top” 
apparently had not smothered 
the plant or hurt the stand in 


any way. Now we await with | 


interest the development and ri- 
pening process to see whether 
the early planting will change 
the time of harvest. 


HEIFER PRICES 


Possibly statistics would prove 
me wrong, but it seems to me 
that much of the seasonal vari- 
ation in springing heifer prices 
has disappeared in recent years. 
It used to be very. common for 
everyone to bid up the price of 
good heifers due in August to 
October to get a good volume of 
fall milk. 

For some time now, the high 
price of beef has put a very real 
floor under dairy cattle prices and 
has, perhaps, stabilized them 
somewhat. At any rate, it seems 
-as though good replacements 
stay pretty close to the same 
figure the year around. 

Possibly this is not so surpris- 
ing, at least locally. The bulk 
of such heifers go into large herds 
whose owners want to keep the 
barn full and the tank filled all 
year long. Therefore, they stand 
ready to buy the right kind_ of 
heifers almost anytime. With 
this year-around demand, which 
certainly wasn’t here a few years 
ago, the price has stayed strong 
in every month of the year. 

This may change the pattern 
of supply after a time. Heifer 
raisers have traditionally bred 
the heifers for fall freshening 
to cash in on the strong market. 
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Many were held back so they 
wouldn’t calve in spring or sum- 
mer. Now it may well be that 
they will net the grower more 
if they are bred when they are 
large enough and sold at-what- 
ever time they are springing, 
rather than to feed and care for 


them for extra weeks or months 
to hit a fall market. 

Incidentally, one of the minor 
tragedies of this whole heifer- 
raising deal concerns the man 
who buys his calves at the com- 
munity sale. Sure, these bobs 
and veals are cheaper than some- 
thing he would be able to get 
from a breeder. Sure, when they 
are ready to freshen a few of 
them may turn out well. By and 
large, however, they went to the 
sale because they weren’t of re- 
placement caliber in the first 
place. 

Most of them turn out just 
as their genetics say they will. 
Except for the first cost, they’re 
just as expensive to raise as the 
good ones. At selling time, there 


Omite kills mites 
other miticides used to. 


Omite breaks the resistance cycle... 


‘may easily be a $50 spread be- ’ 


tween the two kinds of heifers. 
Not only would the heifer raiser 
make more, but the whole indus- 
try would be better off if the 
calves that went to the sale went 
right on to the meat packer. 


RAISING REPLACEMENTS 


Like *most everyone else, we 
have higher mortality with our 
young calves than we like. Seems 
like we can go for a spell with 
no trouble so long as we use some 
antibiotics and vitamins for two 
or three days after birth. Then, 
boom ... all of a sudden nothing 
helps for a couple of weeks and 
we lose two or three calves. 

We’ve about decided to let 


_kills the mites that have 


developed immunity to other miticides. It controls.a broad 
spectrum of pests including McDaniel, two-spotted, brown and 
European red mites on apples, peaches, plums, prunes 


and walnuts. 


Omite is selective. It zeroes in on the bad mites but leaves: 
the good guys (predatory mites, bees, ladybugs and other 


beneficial insects) alone. So it works great in integrated mite 


control programs. 


Omite chooses your friends and enemies without : 
Sacrificing dosage strength, without compromising killing power. 

Omite has effective residual killing action that continues 
after spraying. Under hot summer conditions, the residual killing - 
power of Omite combined with surviving mite predators gives 
lasting, dual-action control. Omite is compatible with most other 
orchard chemicals (see label) and It can be applied with all types 
of commercial spray equipment. Omite is safe — on apples it 
can be used right up to 7 days before harvest. 


see your Uniroyal dealer for Omite. . 


the master miticide. 


Catch the bad mites with their immunity down. 


Omite and other fine products (herbicides, fungicides, and growth regulants) are creations 
of the laboratories of Uniroyal Chemical, Division of Uniroyal, Inc., Naugatuck, Conn. 06770. 








somebody else try his hand with 
a few of our calves up to a year 
old. We plan to let a bunch go 
to a heifer raiser this spring to 
see how costs and results com- 
are. 

I doubt that anyone can raise 
heifers any cheaper than we can 
once they are old enough to go 
to pasture. We have land unsuit- 
ed to anything but pasture; we 
also have acres of cornstalks and 
ryegrass for winter feed. Our 
costs are pretty low after the 
calves get outdoors. 

It’s not so clear whether we 
can put the first 12 or 14 months 
of growth on a calf any cheaper 
than anyone else. We hope to 
find out a few of the answers in 


1970. 


Even if it costs about the same 
to have them raised, it is one way 
to hire some labor and to free 
one of us up at chore time to 
stay in the field. 


A NEW TURN 
The continuing battle for 
men’s minds... and dues. . . con- 


tinues in the farm labor union- 
izing efforts by Cesar Chavez in 
the grape vineyards of California. 

‘The most recent effort involves 
the enlistment of support from 
the American Federation of 
Teachers. The New York State 
Federation of Teachers has sched- 
uled Mr. Chavez on their pro- 
gram. 

It’s a cinch that if he can win 


As with any miticide, 
always follow instructions 
on label. 


support from the teachers and 
get them to convince their pupils 
that his cause is right and just, he 
will pick up a lot of momentum. 
A lot of kids across the land 
could influence a lot of mothers 
to boycott table grapes. 

It seems to me that no farmer 
or farm worker can afford to just 
sit this one out. Each of us stands 
to lose if we do not have separate 
labor legislation designed especi- 
ally to cover farm workers. While 
many of us may not relish the 
idea of unionized farm help, we 
recognize that farm workers have 
the right to join or NOT to join 
a union. 

Mr. Chavez’s tactics, if suc- 
cessful, will not give the workers 
that choice. By forcing the farm- 
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HELPING NATURE WORK FOR YOU. 


ers to insist that their workers 
join in order to be assured of 
the right to market their produce 
without boycotts or other forms 
of union interference, Mr. Chavez 
would deny the workers their 
right to decide for or against a 
union membership. 


“A JOY FOREVER" 


Up and down the roads and 
byways of our land are old walls 
and foundations of homes and 
barns long since gone. It invari- 
ably gives me a start to find some 
long-gone place such as this way 
off in the woods somewhere. 
What is almost sure to be part 
of the scene? Daffodils, a couple 
of old long-gone-wild apple trees, 
and some rose bushes. 

The roses, too, will have gone 
wild or be just single small pink 
blossoms, but they show that a 
woman was there to brighten the 
lives around her with some flow- 
ers. 

I recall such a homestead away 
up in the mountains in Delaware 
County. Farming had been dis- 
continued for so long that trees 
covered the place. In fact, that’s 
how come I was there. I was 
hunting deer. 

Well, here were the remnants 
of the old stone fences which 
showed where the pastures were. 
The garden was here, we figured. 
And here, near where the old 
stoned-up dug well used to be, 
were the rose bushes. There may 
have been lilac bushes in the 
yard too, but not now. 

The farm must have beensmall 
and the soil was thin and rocky. 
The barn, built to house the hay 
and livestock, was far from huge. 
But here was once a_ business 
unit. Guess we tend to forget 
that long before the West was 
even opened up, some rocky, 
hilly farms were being abandoned 
here in the east. 

It’s interesting to note that 
the evidence of a woman’s gentle, 
loving presence may outlast every- 
thing else at some of these aban- 
doned home sites — even the 
stone fences and stone-filled con- 
crete foundations. 


WAVE THAT FLAG 


As I write these lines, all is 
excitement around our house. 
Our youngest, a girl, is one of a 
group of 40 from our school go- 
ing on a three-day trip to our 
nations’s capital. Aside from all 
the fun and excitement, this 
should be a great opportunity 
to get a great big charge of pride 
and patriotism. Any American 
who can stand in the Lincoln 
Memorial and not be impressed 
just has no red blood. 

At its best, Congress in action 
is a thrilling operation. At its 
worst (or even at its normal), 
it is a bit disillusioning, but still 
very much worth seeing. 

Regardless of how they learn 
it, I wish all our youth could 
know the meaning of patriotism, 
love of country, and national 
pride. ’m just hoping this little 
junket will help 40 youngsters 
be better citizens. 
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Customers are trans- 
ported to picking 
area on ‘“‘blueberry 
~ bus’’ at Burdick’s. 


Reads 






THE MONEY $ MAKER 


/n a time.when every penny, every minute counts, 
this 1s the high-speed tillage tool that saves money 
and builds profits the moment it starts rolling for you 


The Once-Over, All-Over Lilliston-Lehman 


ROLLING.CULTIVATOR 


the finest, fastest tillage tool on earth 


Since the beginning of 
modern mechanized farm- 
ing, there have been few 
tools as versatile and as 
valuable as the Rolling 
Cultivator. As a chemical 
incorporator, it can’t be 
beat. As a cultivator, it 
makes conventional tillage 
tools look as old as the 
model T. And what other 
implement can also build 














These Workers 





PAY YOU! 


by Richard L. Pease* 


How would you like a whole field-full of harvest help... 
without wage wrangles, government regulations, or housing 


problems? Read on... 


beds, pten soil, bar off ROLLING,CULTIVATOR FRUIT and vegetable growers Clearly-marked entry signs direc‘ 

pra lay by 7 it et i> in the Northeast are finding new traffic to a large parking area 
pial speeds up to 10 ; oe Y Sat | opportunities in offering their near the “‘starting gate’ and 

mph. 7 eS produce to the public on a Pick- weigh-in station. Customers ar« 
Cold facts show that the yy”, Your-Own or U-Pick basis. 


Rolling Cultivator costs 
much less to run than ordi- 
nary Cultivators, yet it does 
- more jobs far better and at 
least twice as fast. This is 
pure profit-making value — 
the kind that everyone 
needs more than ever in 
this “tight-money”’ year. 





mulches soil ¢ builds beds « bars off « lays by 
conserves moisture « preserves roots 


Littiston 


CORPORATION 


Albany, Georgia « Branches: Waco, Texas « Weldon, N. C 
Tulare, California. Warehouses: 





Hopkins, Minnesota « 
Amarillo, Texas and West Memphis, Arkansas 


PIONEERING PRODUCTS TO SERVE MANKIND 


LILLISTON QUALITY-FIRST PRODUCTS distributed by: 


J. S. WOODHOUSE COMPANY 
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haspe 
and 
Canada! | 


You can’t “strike out’’ on this August 29 — September 12 TSB tour. 
Be part of “‘the team” that “‘slides’’ through Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Maine by luxury motorcoach. Before you reach “home base”’ 
again, you will have “hit’’ Eastern Canada, Quebec and the unspoiled 


Gaspé Peninsula. 


In any league, this all-expense, fully escorted tour is a real winner. 


353 Thirty-Sixth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


There are 30 reserved seats waiting for “fun fans!” 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc. 
Department O-1 

60 Dedham Avenue 
‘Needham, Mass. 02192 


Yes, send my free souvenir ‘program of events’ for the Eastern 


Canada—Gaspé Tour. 
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No matter.which title you 
choose, the attraction to the pub- 
lic is a combination of country 
life, recreation and economy. 
There are even those who con- 
sider nutritution and quality as 
apsbonus 1m the .deal,-<lo. the 
farmer, it is a solution to pro- 
hibitive labor costs for picking 
high-labor fruits, and to the in- 
adequate supply of skilled and 
willing workers at the peak of 
harvest. 

Do you like people? All kinds 
of people come when you adver- 
tise “Pick-Your-Own.” If you 
can’t meet them with a smile on 
the busiest day of the season, 
forget it! 

The economics of this process 
make a lot of sense to the grower 
and to the purchaser. The pro- 
duce changes hands basically at 
a retail price. The saving to the 
customer is in his replacement 
of hired picking labor, and from 
decreased off-the-farm market- 
ing costs...and further savings 
if he furnishes his own contain- 
ers. 


Adapted to U-Pick 


Most of the small fruits grown 
in the Northeast seem to be well 
adapted to the U-Pick method. 
The .principal ones are strawber- 
ries, blueberries, the bramble 
crops, and possibly grapes. 

Burdick’s Blueberries is a by- 
word in New York’s Cattaraugus 
County. The stony, highly-acid 
soil on their Southern Tier hill- 
tops just north of Ellicottville 
yielded little grass for cattle, and 
too few potatoes for profit. Mr. 
Burdick responded to a sugges- 
tion by his county agricultural 
agent that blueberries do well on 
acid soil. By 1969, Roger and 
Helen Edwards... son-in-law 
and daughter of Mr. Burdick... 
had welcomed thousands of peo- 
ple to their 43 acres of highbush 


| blueberries. 


given a free ride on a converted 
pickup truck to the picking point, 
where they are met by a smiling 
receptionist who leads them to 
some good picking. A_ schoo! 
teacher and a college student 
found healthy summer jobs on 
“blueberry hill” last year. 


Checkout 


After the buckets are filled, 
there’s another ride to the check- 
out shack. A quick weigh-out is 
provided, and everyone is invited 
to register his name and address 
for notice of picking times next 
year. The normal season runs 
from August | to the first killing 
frost in September. 

Mrs. Edwards prepared a rec- 
ipe book several years ago anc 
found that the demand increased 
from a few hundred annually to 
several thousand in 1969. The 
booklet is free for those custo- 
mers who are interested. 

In winter, Roger utilizes an- 
other of the natural resources 
of his area. He constructs inex- 
pensive flats and carrying trays 
for strawberry and other berry 
growers in the western New York 
area from the abundant lumber 
found near the farm. 


Other Fruit 

U-Pick is also gaining headway 
with peaches, sweet and sour 
cherries, and we think it will 
catch on soon in the dwarf apple 
blocks now coming into bearing. 
Some of the newest trees, using 
dwarfing rootstocks like East 
Malling IX or equivalent, re- 
quire no ladders for picking. 

Some new plantings are even 
further simplified for harvest by 
being trained on trellises, also 
known as espalier planting. Any 
of the trees or bushes that pro- 
duce their fruit at reachable 
heights would seem to offer a 
good opportunity. 

Vegetables adapted to U-Pick 
include tomatoes, pumpkins, 


LET N aaa costes dents tees eoes cats sesensnaceans RS are ae ee ieee hae danas Good management is evident melons, and possibly sweet corn. 
ACAI ESS.....2.-cececetnnsarsnesrercacsnsarensacencecsnsaneneneteen® eeenenseeesaseneeesonsesons throughout the operation. The volume of sales seems to be 
City scecernuscccescecesuce aencee «tate eeccccuevcscasueces cscs Zip evesansucsececususssccee *C . Ext 5: a key feature to the grower’s ad- 
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method; most report the typical 
U-Pick strawberry sale is over 12 
quarts per customer. We found 
only one marketer with a mini- 
mum of 6 quarts per customer. 


Quality 


The importance of offering 
the best picking of any fruit has 
been stressed by many of the 
top marketers visited in recent 
years. We noticed in some cases 
that hired pickers of strawberries 
for marketing at a roadside 
stand were put into a new bed 
adjacent to U-Pick customers di- 
rected into a year-old bed. This 
does not go over well with the 
U-Pick customers! 

Several operators point out 
that if you are to keep the U- 
Pick offerings at the retail basis, 
you must have the same quality 
standards as offerings at the 
roadside. 

Walter Rothoff, of Wattsburg, 
Pennsylvania, has built his entire 
business around the goal of pro- 
viding top quality. strawberries, 


Walter Rothoff loads strawberries. 


raspberries and potatoes. Re- 
member again that some of your 
best advertising is the word-of- 
mouth recommendation from a 
satisfied customer! Remember, 
too, that people are taking home 
a large quantity of produce, and 
that they will probably take a 
number of hours to process it. 
This requires excellent quality. 
A necessary part of the quality 
picture is maintenance of top 
cultural practices. Both Walter 
Rothoff and Robert Pease, of 
Route 1, Salamanca, New York, 


with Fletcher, "Jersey Belle’: or ~ 


Vesper. 

Tomkins also feels that the 
new virus-free strains of estab- 
lished raspberry varieties can 
enable growers to harvest profit- 
able yields. Newburg, ‘Taylor, 
Clyde and 696 are among those 
available in New York and Can- 
ada. 

Gooseberries are another pos- 
sibility, and some of the newer 
French-American hybrid grapes 
can be attractive to the increas- 
ing number of amateur wine 
makers. Among those now grown 
commercially in some areas are 
Seibel 5279, 10878 and 9110. 
Winter hardiness of some exotic 
varieties should be checked for 
each location. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Pool, 
West Lake Road, Burt, New 
York, have invited. the. public in 
to pick sweet and sour cherries, 
as well as peaches, on their farm. 
The basic reason for introducing 
this method was a shortage of 
labor, since theirs is not a large 
enough farm to support a labor- 
housing program. 

Sweet cherries worked out 
much better in 1968 when the 
processing price averaged near 
15 cents. This price dropped 
about 5 cents in 1969 and was 
reflected in a _ correspondingly 
lower retail price. 

Halehaven and Redhaven 
peaches moved well, primarily 
because they matured before 


school started. Elbertas did not 
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“attract a crowd” in mid-to-late 
September, and are not prized 
as an attractive variety compared 
to the Hale and Redhavens. 


Contrast 


In contrast, Phil Baehr, East 
Lake Road, Appleton, New York, 
an enterprising young farmer 
growing vegetables and tree 
fruits, has adapted the Pick-Your- 
Own method for peaches and a 
few sour cherries. The total de- 
mand for sour cherries is rather 
limited because the public today 
does not have the facilities for 
pitting and processing them in 
the necessary quantities. 

However, peaches have worked 
out very well for Phil, as evi- 








ALWAYS USE 


WATKINS BRINE BEADS 


in your 


Water Softener! 


> Heavily compressed .. . dissolve evenly 
and prevent sludge from forming. 


>K Provide more soft water from each 


hav roven that lity h 
€ prove een Seen ys eae regeneration without softener problems. 


been improved by earlier and 
more frequent Captan sprays on 
strawberries to reduce fruit rots 
and improve appearance. 

Rothoff controls nematodes, 
weeds and verticillium wilt by 
fumigation in the fall preceding 
each new strawberry planting. 
He has had satisfactory results 
with Dow 85, Telone and Vor- 
lex. Increased yields more than 
pay the cost of approximately 
$250 per acre. Effective weed 
control is essential to-crop qual- 
ity and yield, as well as area ap- 
pearance. 


>« Laboratory tested for peak efficiency 
in all types of water softeners. 


>K Give you big savings for the hundreds 
of uses in your home—plus saving you time. 


OTHER RELIABLE WATKINS SALT PRODUCTS FOR WATER SOFTENING. 
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Granulated Salt - Salt Tablets with 


Rust Remover 


Watkins Salt Company 


Watkins Glen, New York 1489] 


#8 


“Home of the U. S. Grand Prix’ 


Brine Blocks 


Varieties 


Professor John Tomkins, small 
fruits specialist at Cornell Uni- 
versity, offers an early-to-late 
season schedule of strawberry 
varieties. He groups Early Dawn 
with the new Gala developed at 
the Geneva Experiment Station. 
For early midseason, Catskill is 
a basic variety, followed by the 
popular Sparkle; then wind up 
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Workers ..... 


(Continued from page 9) 
denced by 1969’s sale of over 
2,000 “halves.” - The ‘typical 
price in the consumer’s container 
is $2.00 per half bushel. When 
one compares this with $2.75 in 
a new container furnished by the 


grower ...and after the costs of 
picking and careful grading to 
insure sale...the economic 


feasibility of selling from the 
orchard is evident. 

Unlike some other growers, 
the Baehrs found that they were 
able to direct pickers to clean 
up a large percentage of the fruit 
on their trees. Phil thinks that 
careful and polite directions in 
the orchards are the important 
approach to obtain this goal. He 
did not invite people in to pick 
sweet cherries, as his trees are 
large, and located adjacent to 
the main highway. The problem 
of safety was also an important 
consideration. 

One of the problems with all 
tree fruits is that people fulfill 
their needs before they finish 
picking the assigned tree. They 
are likely to pick the bottom and 
leave the top for hired workers 
to finish up. On a piecework 
basis, this does not go over well 
with these: workers! 

This suggests that all Pick- 
Your-Own operations would be 
more successful if we had dwarf 





types of stone fruits, as well as 
some of the new apple trees on 
dwarfing stocks. More research 
along these lines is needed. 

The reason for offering and 
promoting peaches was that the 
hired workers do not like to pick 
them. Picking this fruit is usu- 
ally done on an hourly basis, and 
there’s no opportunity to make 
top wages. 


Advertising 


Robert Pool’s advertising is 
done by roadside signs and some 
newspaper ads. Those customers 
who wish can fill out a postcard, 
but this is not systematically 
done. The advertising helped at 
the peak of harvest, since it did 
bring in a large number of peo- 
ple when the produce was ready. 

Mrs. Pool found that the ma- 
jority of people. who come to the 
farm to pick are honest and will 
gladly pay for all they take. How- 
ever, there are a few who try to 
hide some of the produce and 
pay for only a part of what they 
have picked. 

Then there are the “wander- 
ers” who, when assigned to a tree, 
think that the “grass is greener”’ 
a little farther away, and start 
looking for a better tree to pick. 
They do not realize that they 
are losing time in the process 
and that the tree assigned was 
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probably one of the best ones 
there. 

The Bye Strawberry Ranch on 
Route. 104, north of Lockport, 
New York, has been offering 
strawberries by the U-Pick 
method for the past seven or 
eight years. Lack of labor pro- 
vided the motivation for chang- 
ing over to this means of harvest- 
ing their 12-acre strawberry 
operation. 

The typical work force at the 
peak of the U-Pick season is two 
people. One is out in the straw- 
berry bed directing people to the 
best picking spots and insuring 
thorough picking. The other 
serves as the collector or checkout 
agent. Adequate off-highway 
parking is provided. 





In 1969, they had six acres of 
new bed, and six acres of reno- 
vated bed from the previous year. 
In renovating, the beds are ro- 
totilled and mowed, and Enide 
is applied for weed control. 
Sparkle, widely known by the 
public, is the basic variety. 
Strawberry beds are mulched 
with straw in the fall for pro- 
tection of the beds, and for a 
better environment for the pick- 
ers. 

Bye’s, which is a father-and- 
son setup (with Bruce, Walter 
and families involved), runs clas- 
sified ads three times a week dur- 
ing the season in several daily 
papers, including Lockport, Ni- 
agara Falls, and _ occasionally 
Buffalo. ‘Two other well-run Pick- 


Your-Own strawberry beds within 
two miles of their place provide 
healthy competition. 

The location of this strawberry 
operation is 4 miles from Lock- 
port, 20 miles from Niagara 
Falls and North Tonawanda, and 
30 miles from Buffalo... with 
a total of well over a million 
people in this radius. 

Other crops grown to supple- 
ment the strawberries through 
the season are melons on plastic, 
and cabbage as a fall crop. Some 
heifers are fed during the winter. 

J. Westley Lange of Lockport- 
Olcott Road, Lockport, has built 
up a Pick-Your-Own business in 
the last five years, after relocating 
to this road from a more remote 
location. The Langes find that 
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there is some advantage in being 
on a well-traveled highway, al- 
though they did attract a reason- 
able number of picker-customers 
at their former location. 

This is very much a family 
operation, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Lange both managing the oper- 
ation of the crops and sales, and 
their family helping to keep other 
parts of the business going. For 
instance, the Langes prefer not 
to have small children (under 
12) in the strawberry bed causing 
confusion and damage. So the 
younger members of the family 
“baby-sit” the children of the 
picker-parents ... showing them 
their ponies and geese, and con- 
fining them to a large area with- 
in sight of their parents. 


There are secure fences around 
each of the strawberry beds, since 
Mr. Lange makes extensive use 
of geese to maintain control of 
the weeds. Although the geese 
do attract children in the. zoo- 
like atmosphere, there can also 
be problems with the’ children 
trying to climb the fence and 
sometimes scaring the geese. 


Prices 


The price charged during most 
of the 1969 season for Pick-Your- 
Own. strawberries was 35 cents 
per quart. This price was broken 
only at the windup, when special 
cleanup was needed following 
the hot spells...they were re- 
duced to 25 cents. 

A fair volume of berries was 
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picked with available labor and 


sold at the roadside at an aver- 
age price of 50 cents a quart. 
This differential seems important 
in encouraging people to pick 
their own. A well-managed, clean 
bed is also essential, according to 
the Langes. 

It has been noted that the 
Buffalo area has been a very com- 
petitive sales region in not only 
strawberries, but in fruits, vege- 
tables and bedding plants. Some 
50 or 100 miles away from Buf- 
falo, berries might bring 10 or 
15 cents a quart more by Pick+ 
Your-Own ...or by direct retail 
sale. 

One of the real problems in 
this area is that part-time grow- 
ers who have outside sources of 


From first blossom through storage... 


With Alar® growth regulant you can now 
attain many specific management and 
profit goals you set for your apple crop 
— this year, and for years to come. 
How? By making Alar and its many 
responses part of your total apple 
production and marketing program. 


How ALAR aids in production 
Long-range production plans are 
controllable with Alar. You can bring 

your trees into fruit be bearing ao 
several years earlier, if you wish 
because Alar actually resets nature’s 
time clock. You can bring Golden 
Delicious apples into annual production. 
You can shape your orchard of the 
future, by controlling tree size, to take 
advantage of the trend to high density 
planting — more apples per acre and 
more efficient use of mechanical 
harvesting. 


How ALAR aids in harvesting 


Harvest time is traditionally one of 
the most critical periods you face. 
Insufficient labor, sudden storms, or just 
too many apples to pick in too little 
time can. send more to the cider mill 
than to the market. The unique ability 
of Alar to prevent premature fruit 
drop, while delaying maturity and onset 
of water core, allows you to program 
your harvest. 

Alar treatment spreads the harvest 
period to permit orderly picking. 
Extension by 7 to 10 days is possible 
for large blocks that ripen all at once. 
Blocks for processing can be held 
on the tree until fresh market fruit is 
picked. Problem blocks can be isolated 
and treated to prevent premature 
drop. And harvest extension is obviously 
a good thing in ‘“‘pick your own’’ 
orchards. 


control! 
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How ALAR improves quality, 
helps storage 
Alar treated apples are often-2-3 


@ pounds firmer as they come off the tree, 
thus more can be harvested in 

| Nn desirable condition for CA storage. 
Differences in firmness usually hold 


throughout much of the storage 
period. Growers using cold storages to 
hold apples for fresh market, or open 
storages for processing, will have 
higher quality fruit at the end of the 


storage time. 


Pack out quality is also improved 


with Alar. Better fruit color from Alar 
> treatment or delays in harvest can 





regulant, always follow 


be used to improve the grade of several 
apple varieties, particularly standard 
Red Delicious, McIntosh and Jonathans. 
And, Alar can help improve your pack 
out figures another way — by reducing 
the size of undesirably over-sized fruit 
produced by-young trees, excessively 
vigorous trees, or trees bearing a 

light crop load. 


Now’s the time to get with ALAR 

Put Alar into your orchard 
management program for greater 
productivity, efficiency and profitability. 
Consult your State and Regional 
specialists. Visit your Uniroyal dealer 
and study the detailed Alar label 
instructions for timing, application rates 
and effects you can choose. These 
could be the wisest moves you'll make 
this year. And, remember, with Alar 
— you're in control. 

Alar and other growth regulants, 
herbicides, fungicides and miticides 
are creations of the laboratories of 
Uniroyal Chemical, Division of Uniroyal, 
Inc., Naugatuck, Connecticut 06770. 
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HELPING NATURE WORK FOR YOU. 








income are not as cost-conscious 
as the full-time growers, and are 
more likely to drop their prices 
to attract customers. 


Covered Wagon 

Robert Pease of Salamanca, 
New York, has built up a Pick- 
Your-Own clientele for straw- 
berries from several nearby towns, 
including Olean, Salamanca and 
Ellicottville. His fiberglass “‘cov- 
ered wagon” is a colorful land- 
mark for prospective customers 
at the 30-acre Pease strawberry 
beds. 

The wagon serves as a service 
vehicle for extra baskets, picking 
trays, directions and checkout. 
The rules of the game are also 
clearly posted there. A quart of 
milk is an exact measure with the 
bottle full and the cap on top, 
but what is a “full” quart of 
strawberries? Mr. Pease, and 
others, find the only effective 
discipline is to charge more for 
heaping quarts than for level 
quarts. 

As acreage increases, manage- 
ment becomes more of a problem. 
Bob Pease uses inexpensive binder 
twine strung between small steel 
posts to define the area “‘we are 
picking today.” With this as a 
guide, and with a representative 
in the strawberry bed, people 
are kept in bounds. 

Well-behaved children accom- 
panying parents are allowed in 
the bed. Bob reports very few 
“Tots! : 

Pick-Your-Own is on solid foot- 
ing regardless of the economic 
situation. During good times the 
public will continue to look for 
recreation, new experiences, and 
a “‘good deal.” In a recession, 
inexpensive food is a stimulus to 
consumer interest in U-Pick pro- 
duce. 

The market is not saturated. 
Opportunities exist in all geogra- 
phic areas and adaptable crops. 
Finally, if a grower is willing to 
work for a considerably larger 
share of the consumer food dol- 
lar, we know of no better way to 
“double that take” from the cur- 
rent situation in which the farmer 
selling at wholesale averages to 
get 42 cents of each consumer 
dollar spend on produce. Where 
else can you sell good field-run 
produce at a profit? 


FULL OT 
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A winsome guide, clear instructions 
about strawberries, and baskets for 
““U-Pick’’ . .. all help sell strawberries 
at the Robert Pease farm. 
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ANOTHER PRIZE! 


After our May issue went to 
press, we learned that the P. J. 
Ritter Company of Bridgeton, 
N.J. (a Division of Curtice- 
Burns, Inc.), will also participate 
in our Apple Pie Contest. Their 
prize will be a Greenwich Gift 
Box of assorted Ritter products 
awarded to each of the top 10 
winners in the state finals. 


HOW TO 
BE HAPPY 


Throughout our entire lives 
the goal weseek . . . through work, 
play, everything we do... is 
happiness. And in this never- 
ending search, we often find that 
happiness is an elusive commo- 
dity indeed! Now, however, ways 
to achieve our not so simple goal 
can be found in a new book, 
“How To Be Happy,” by M. 
Slade Kendrick, professor emeri- 
tus at Cornell University. 

Writing from a lifetime of ex- 
perience and observation, Profes- 
sor Kendrick suggests ways to 
eliminate worry, regret, discour- 
agement, and other specific 
causes of misery. He tells how 
happiness can be promoted by 
improving one’s health with the 
proper diet and exercise, and 
suggests reference guides in this 
area. 

The importance of a reward- 
ing occupation and a realistic 
evaluation of one’s potential is 
stressed. The author also points 
out the importance of an appre- 


ciation of nature and the recog- 
nition of beauty. 

If you’re unhappy now, or just 
feel you could be happier, this 
book is easy, sensible reading. 
Copies are available from Pageant 
Press International, 101 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, New York 
10003. Price: is, $5.95. 


Market, moisture and 
mother nature: how to 
beat them with LP-gas 


LP-gas dryers let you harvest your corn when it’s mature—even 
if it’s wet. No waiting. No worry. The result can be a 10% net 
yield increase or more, as compared to field drying. And with 
controlled, forced-air LP-gas heat, your corn is dried evenly, 
automatically, perfectly. Losses due to moisture dockage are 
eliminated. So, store until the price is right, 

and ship your corn in peak condition. Ask AUTHORIZED MEMBER 
your dealer about LP-gas dryers today. NATIONAL LP-GAS COUNCIL 


Of America’s great sources of energy, only 
LP-gas serves you in so many ways. 








This seal identifies an authorized member> 
NATIONAL LP-GAS MARKET DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


ANNOUNCING! 
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HORSE JUDGING 


The July issue 
of American Agricul- 
turist will include 
a list of winners 
of the AA-sponsored 
horse judging con- 
test announced in 
the February issue. 













Optional Air tour Full seven country tour 







Rush ye coupon spritely! 
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FORD BLUE 

HERE 


NEW YORK 

ALBANY 

Fretto Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
ARCADE 

Larry Romance 

AVON 

Clark & Riter Ford Tractor 
BAINBRIDGE 

Bainbridge Tractor Sales Inc. 
BATAVIA 

Tri-County Tractor 

BEDFORD HILLS 

H. A. Stein Tractor 

BERGEN 

Clark & Riter Ford Tractor & 
Equipment Co., Inc. : 
CLARENCE CENTER 

Yoder Brothers, Inc. 
CORTLAND 

Cain’s Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
CROPSEYVILLE 

Brown’s Garage, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 
Carl C. Fry, Inc. 

DUNDEE 

Dundee Motors 

EDEN 

Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 
ELLENBURG DEPOT 
Nephew’s Garage 

ELMIRA 

E & O Ford Tractor Sales Inc. 
FAIRPORT 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 

West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Dodds Motor Corp. 
GRANVILLE 

Moores’ Garage 

HICKSVILLE, L.I. 

Malvese Tractor 

JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
KINDERHOOK 

Kinderhook Farm Equipment Corp. 
LISBON-OGDENSBURG 

L. H. Flack 

LITTLE VALLEY 

Armes Tractor & Implement Corp. ~ 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 
Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Frontier Tractor Sales, Inc. 
MALONE 

Morey’s Ford Tractor Sales & Service 
MATTITUCK 

Island Ford Tractor 
MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
ONEONTA 

Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALATINE BRIDGE 

Midway Ford Tractor Sales 
PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 

PANAMA 

Whitney & Wood Inc. 

PENN YAN 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
PERU 

Peru Farm Centers, Inc. 

PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PORTVILLE 

Foote Tractor & Implement Co. 
PULASKI 

Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
REXFORD 

Droms Tractor & Implement Co. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
Springer’s, Inc. 

SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
SODUS 

De Hondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

De Veau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 

De Veau Ford Tractor Inc. 
WOODHULL 

Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 

BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg, Inc. 

FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 

PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 


SOMERVILLE 
Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 


WASHINGTON 
Smith Motor Co., Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SAYRE 
Ben Van dusen Machinery Sales 








Want Ford 4000 power for 4-row field work or those 
heavy utility jobs? Prefer the agility of a smaller, com- 
pact Ford 3000 for jobs in close quarters? 

Our Ford 4000 SU is for you! Just over two tons of 
quick, nimble workpower in a compact, easy-handling 
package. Super Utility! Inch for inch, pound for pound, 
perhaps the toughest, strongest tractor you've ever seen. 

You'll like the proved features. Ford designed the 4000 
power train with strength to spare for 4-plow work. 52 
horsepower at the PTO, delivered by a big 201 cu. in. 
diesel or gasoline engine. Ford 4000 hydraulics, made to 
handle heavy 4-row implements with precision. Husky 
8-speed transmission. Independent PTO. Double reduc- 
tion final drive. Diff-lock. Sealed disc brakes run in oil 
for long life and smooth action. 

You’ll like the new features, too. Shorter 77.3-in. wheel- 
base and twin-cylinder power-assist steering make tight 





turns easy. Power-adjustable rear wheels with 28-in. 
rims or manual 24-in. wheels. Lower profile makes getting 
on or off the Ford 4000 SU easy. Plenty of row-crop 
clearance, with a big 22 inches under the front axie. 

Super Utility? Simply Unbelievable? Supremely Use- 
ful? Whatever. The Ford 4000 SU is for you! _ 

Come in. Test-drive our new Ford 4000 SU. And take 
a look at the rest of our Ford Blue line. We can meet 
your tractor needs, from 30 to 130 horsepower. Match- 
ing equipment, too. And we'll arrange financing to si 
ownership easy and profitable. 


Ford Blue... 
etd teeter code te sae 


FORD TRACTOR (Grd > 


Doc Mettler Comments on: 


BIG — HERD VET 


HAVE’ you ever seen 2,000 
cows all in one place, all tied up 
in four rows of stanchions? 

If you have, you must have 
visited Southern California. If 
you haven’t, you probably think 
I’m talking about a backward 
area; after all, in the Northeast, 
we’ve been talking for years 
about getting cows out of stan- 





Dn vegetables, Thiodan does the job of many insecticides. 


ind does it with fewer applications. 


lt protects over 20 kinds of vegetables (and strawber- 
es, too) from 44 different insect pests. 
Take lettuce, for instance. Thiodan controls imported 


Veg 
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chions. On the contrary, stan- 
chioning cattle is the latest in- 
novation in the very forward- 
thinking Southern California 
area! 

These cattle are stanchioned 
for only a short time and while 
they are, they’re eating grain or 
beautiful alfalfa hay as fast as 


they can. When the stanchions 





are opened, they stay at the 
manger eating, so aren’t con- 
fined against their will. 

I saw this stanchion method 
of confining cows for herd health 
and breeding used on California 
farms with 150 to 2,000 cows. 
During the day, no one makes 
any observations for heats. In 
the milking parlor, milking is the 
only concern; no cows are sorted, 
treated, or worried about. Natu- 
rally, milking moves much faster 
than where each milker must 
also be a good enough cow man 
to detect heats, work cattle into 
a catch pen, look for identifica- 
tion numbers, etc. 

Once a day, when the cows 
are fed, a lever is pulled that ties 
50 stanchions at a time. Usually 


cabbage worms, diamond back moth larvae, loopers and 


even phosphate-resistant aphids. And it's just as versatile 


for other vegetables. 


So help yourself to more of those crisp green profits. 


With Thiodan. 


Thiodan 


etarian & 


Fairfield Chemicals, Niagara Chemical Division 











"Middleport, N. Y. 1105" fa 
Thiodan® is a registered trademark 
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there are 100 cows in a yard, so 
one pull from each end of the 
row is all that is needed. 

At the 2,000-cow dairy, 
watched Dr. Lect as he went 
through a routine call. Dr. Lect 
works on a retainer basis, being 
paid a flat fee for supervising 
the herd health, with emphasis 
on prevention of disease and a 
well-run fertility and breeding 
program. 

On this big farm, he comes 
three days a week. When he does 
not come, the herdsman or a 
qualified assistant herdsman, 
both trained inseminators, take 
over. In smaller dairies, the reg- 
ular inseminator does the breed- 
ing, as in the East. 

On this day, Dr. Lect started 
down behind the first row of 500 
cows. In his coveralls, he carried 
insemination pipettes, marking 
chalk, and the usual cotton and 
paper towels. Around his neck 
was slung a rubber bag contain- 
ing antibiotic mixture for infus- 
ing uteri with a tube leading to 
a multiple-dose syringe. 


Herdsman 


In front of the cows in the 
feed alley was Mr. Sigura, the 
herdsman, in a golf cart. The 
cart held a complete but simple 
card file with the records of each 
cow, nearly as many drugs as 
most veterinarians carry in their 
cars, and a liquid nitrogen tank 
containing frozen semen. 

Cows are identified with neck 
chains with numbers easy to see 
from either side or front. 

Dr. Lect and Mr. Sigura are 
both keen. observers and excel- 
lent cow men. They know the 


signs of heat and . . . from the 
calving record in the herd... . | 
know they were not missing 


many. 

Cows in heat are bred artifi- 
cially and their tail head rubbed 
with red chalk. The semen is 
frozen right in the insemination 
rods, which I’d not seen here in 
the East. The date is marked on 
the cow with red chalk and of 
course, a record is made on the 


card file. 
Color Codes 


Card files are color-coded so 
that at a glance, Mr. Sigura can 
pull out cows not bred, due to be 
checked before breeding, just 
bred, due to be checked preg- 
nant, checked pregnant, and due 
to dry off. 

If the chalk is disturbed the 
next day the cow is rebred. If 
Dr. Lect believes the cow should 
be infused after breeding, he 
marks this on her rump and 
when he treats her, this is also 
indicated. 

Cows bred 30 days are checked 
for pregnancy and green chalk 
is rubbed on their tail head. If 
this chalk is disturbed during 
the next week or two, it is ob- 
vious that they have reabsorbed 


_and are back in heat. 


Any treatments such as_ hor- 
mones, antibiotics and uterine 
oblets are handed over the stan- 
chion row to Dr. Lect in a spe- 
cially designed box . . . made 
from a plastic jug .. . on a pole. 


(Continued on next page) 
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On this day, it took only 15 
minutes to go over the first 100 
cows, breed four or five, infuse 
four or five, and check about the 
same number for pregnancy. 

After that, we got to visiting 
and things slowed down, but 
with no one asking questions, 
Dr. Lect figures on two to three 
hours to go: over the first 1,000 
cows. The second 1,000 don’t 
all need to be checked because 
they are the cows in advanced 
pregnancy and some, of course, 
are dry cows. 


Programs 


No matter where I go, the suc 
cessful dairy or beef breeding 
operation . . . whether it be 20 
head or 2,000 .. . has a fertility 
program and herd health pro- 
gram involving a good veteri- 
narian. The “secret” to these 
programs is planning and 
simple, easily-used records. 

I have talked about record 
keeping from time to time, but 
said little about planning. The 
larger the herd, the more impor- 
tant is planning. Definite sched- 
ules, convenient for both the 
farmer and his veterinarian, 
must be worked out ahead of 
time. Calling your. veterinarian 
“the first rainy day” to do preg- 
nancy exams is as inefficient and 
old fashioned as milking your 
cows by hand. 

Planning ahead and working 
out a schedule at the conve- 


nience of. both you and your 


veterinarian can make both of 
you money. No one should ob- 
ject to that! 





In New York State, landowners 
with an acre or more plantable 
land may purchase trees from the 
Conservation Department in lots 
of 1,000 at a cost of $10 per 
1,000. For details, check with your 
District Forestry Office. : 





TIRE SERVICE MANUAL 


A new 20-page manual, entitled 
“Care and Service of Farm Tires.” 
has been published by the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association. The 
1970 edition of this long-estab- 
lished technical handbook has 
been completely revised and up- 
dated. It includes the latest data, 
as well as use and care informa- 
tion to enable the reader to get 
extra service and maximum life 
from farm tractor and implement 
tires. 

This profusely illustrated, 2- 
color, 842 X 11 manual has a num- 
ber of new features, including a 
special 7-page section on mount- 
ing and demounting procedures 
for on-and-off-the-vehicle applica- 
tions for agricultural drivewheel 
tires. 

The publication also contains 
updated hydro-inflation and liq- 
uid ballast tables, together with 
a 4-page section of load and infla- 
tion tables for all types and sizes 
of agricultural tires, even garden 
tractor tires. 

Prices start at 75 cents each, 
for less than 50 copies. Send your 
request to: Rubber Manufactur- 
ers Association, 444 Madison Av- 
enue, New York, New York 10022. 
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Sterling School 


CRAFTSBURY COMMON, VERMONT 05827 
is pleased to announce 


a college-preparatory course especially 
designed for individuals in Grades 9-12 
whose career goals are varied, but whose 
interests include conservation leadership, 
ecology, and such outdoor activities as 
camping, climbing, fishing, riding, skiing, 
white-water canoeing, survival training, 
and wildlife study. For further informa- 
tion, write the Director of Admissions. 









LIFT UP TO 1200 
POUNDS WITH FORANO’S 
3 PT. HITCH REAR END 

HYDRAULIC LOADER 


On-off tractor in moments 
Maximum traction on tractor 
Operator sees what he does 
Competitively priced 


SEND COUPON 
FOR DETAILS 


TO: TUDOR & JONES 
WEEDSPORT, N.Y. 13166 
SEND INFORMATION ON FORANO 
3 PT. HITCH REAR END HYDRAULIC 
LOADER TO: 


auto Every type & size 


ose FREE 


toner CATALOG 
Mia la\ a) BOC eye 


US TODA 


7‘ 1 i 





rue 1N3 ae eae St. POS N. * 


HAY TEDDING PAYS 





GRIMM’S HAY TEDDER 


3 Models—Land Driven— 7 ft. Reel 
PTO 


PTO 


Tractor operated. Turns hay in swath or 


windrows. Non-tangling 


Make better hay—faster. Write for details. 


MANUFACTURE 


G. H. GRIMM CO. INC., RUTLAND, VT. 


asons fo put 


YOU... $§ 


~ 
yon to work 
handling forage on your farm 


With the DION forage box, you get: 


1. 12 speeds forward. Handle any forage crop fast and easily. Uni- 
form loading increases the capacity of any blower and eliminates 
plugging. 

2. 12 speeds reverse. Tailgate is standard equipment for use with 
kicker baler. : 

3. Smooth running variable speed drive with worm gear box. Greased, 
test-run, and adjusted at factory for trouble-free long life. 

4. Forage box with either left or right unloading at no extra charge. 
Just order the one you need. 

5. Wood box constructed of air-dried big-dimension lumber. Factory- 
primed and painted. Extra strong 1%” floor treated with long-life 
wood preservative. 

6. Order box 7’ x 14’ or 7’ x 16’ inside dimension, with 4’ or 6’ side, 
specify 2 or 3 beaters. 6’ tailgate is standard on all Dion boxes. 





—All the rest of the work-saving, money-saving reasons you'll 
find out for yourself! Want to know more? 


Clip and mail this coupon now: 


James R. Kanik, J. R. Kanik, Inc., 108 West Street 
Black River, New York 13512, Tel: (315) PR 3-5566 


Send me a free illustrated folder about the DION 
ri y's self-unloading forage box, with the word about 
how it may cut forage-handling costs for me. 





NAME 





POST OFFICE STATE 2 2 ZIPsCODE i eee 
( How about including facts on the DION forage blower, too? 


| am a [) Dairyman (0 Dealer ( Student AAG 
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LABOR — FUEL 


in multiple haying 
ey oL-Ta baits 


— 7 ft. Reel 
—10 ft. Reel 


ae Cee 
pickup forks. 
WRITE for NAME of NEAREST DEALER 


KOSCH co. Dept. AA6 Ghent 


D BY 








a a oe 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


PRESENTS 


SEPTEMBER 
6-27, 1970 


SPAIN 


PORTUGAL 


SPAIN | feRegRa vor 


and 


PORTUGAL 


Tour is 
under the 
capable 
experienced, 
no-worry 
direction 

of T.S.B. 


Travel Service 
Bureau, Inc. 
Department M-1 
60 Dedham Ave. 
Needham, Mass. 
02192 


GERMANY 


Plus 
Tickets to the 


OBERAMMERGAU 
PASSION PLAY 


Your opportunity 
to experience the 
unspoiled glories 
of Spain, Portugal 
and Germany's 
Passion Play, 


during the beau- 
tiful Fall season 


Hurry! Tour 
is limited to 
capacity of 
one motor- 
coach. Only 
30 tickets to 
the Passion 
Play. 


Please, send me my free brochure on the 
Spain and Portugal tour. 








SATE SS EOE ETP TSE RIDERS 


arene EET IEET ASR NTTTT URES SPDR TO PIE ere EDO TOPE 


Everything it appears to be 


COMPLETELY NEW “JET FAN” 
30” ELECTRIC RANGE STYLING 
@ Luxurious high mantel back has hand- 
some woodgrain pattern complimented with 











difference i in the world. Thats 


the Jamesway advantage.” 


Mr. Andrew Jervis has 
two Jamesway silage 


and knows from experi- 
ence how level cutting 
keeps them working per- 
fectly in any season. _ 


The reason, of course, is Power 
Circle Drive and true 3-Point Sus- 
pension that assure level cutting and 
positive operation under all condi- 
tions. And eliminate the problems 
of drive drums that depend upon 
silage traction. There are other 
advantages: 

Fewer trips up the silo! No 
weights to adjust, no drive drum to 
manhandle, no need to ride the 
shroud to keep the auger cutting. 


Feeds out under all conditions! 


_ Delivers haylage, corn silage, high 


distributor- unboaders : 


- top right down t. 


moisture grain, rock-hard frozen, or 
light fluffy silage in volume. 


Positive drive action! Power 
Circle Drive with rugged sprocket 
teeth and heavy drive ring can’t slip, 


removes silage without churning up 


the surface. 


Two machines in one! Unloader 
converts to distributor in a couple 
of minutes. Revolving center board 
distributes silage evenly, provides 
up to 20% more silage capacity. It’s 
the lowest priced combination on 
the market. 


Unloading power! Throws silage 
out in volume without extra con- 
veyor, thrower or kicker from 12- 
to 24-ft, silos. Operates efficiently 
from fluffy or eptes silage at the 

rough dense, hard- 
packed silage at the bottom. 


See your Jamesway Power Choring dealer for a demonstration. 


NEW YORK 
Amsterdam — Albert Anderson ..518-842-1762 
Alexander — H. D. Brown & Son 716-343-5981 
Baldwinsville — R. C. Church & Sons, Inc. 
315-635-3551 
Bangor — Southworth Farm Supplies 
518-483-2557 
Bath — Helm Agric. Equipment 607-776-6220 
Blossvale — Jay’s Sales & Services, Inc. 
315-337-7140 
Cairo — Cole’s Farm Equipment 518-622-3389 
Canastota — Fisher Farms .......... 315-697-7039 
Canton — Robinson Farm Equipment 
315-386-8551 
Chatham — Bervy Equipment Co., Inc 
518. 392- 1531 
Clymer — Dandee Service ........ 716-355-8844 
Cochecton — Cochecton Mills, Inc. 
914-932-8317 
Croghan — R. B. Farney & Son 
(315) Croghan 5283 
Dover Plains — Smith’s Garage of Dover 
914-877-6844 
East Springfield — Homer Fassett 
607-264-6371 
Ellensburg — Floyd R. Fashway 518-594-7748 
Elma — Smith Farm Supply —..2... 716-652-3379 
Fort Edward — Jack’s Surge Service 
518-638-8382 
Franklin — Matteson Feed & Farm Supply 
607-829-2551 or 829-3651 
Franklinville — Hillendale Farms 716-676-3094 
Gouverneur — Jones Farm Supplies 


315-387-3210 
Groton — Hewitt Brothers, Inc 
607-898- 3085 or 898-3535 





Hamburg — Abbott's Richardson Milling Co. 
716-649-3511 
Kennedy — Walker-Sprague Co. ..717-267-2905 
LaFargeville — George W. Henry & Co., Inc. 
315-658-2211 
Locke — Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 315-497-0900 
Lockport — Taylor Hardware - 716-433-5409 
Lowville — Maurice Roes & Sons 315-376-6959 
Lyons — Schleede Farm Supply 315-946-6822 
Melrose — Calhoun Equipment Co. 
518-235-0089 
Middlebury Center — Lloyd Owlett 
: 717-376-2991 
Moravia — Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 
315-497-0900 or 497-0770 
Newfield — Rudolf Mazourek 607-564-3485 
Piffard — C. A. Parnell ............ 716-243-1279 
Plattsburg — Alfred Bedard __...518-563-1809 
Roxbury — Lutz Feed. Mill, Inc. 518-326-2911 
St. Johnsville — Valley Equipment Co. 
518-568-5351 
Salem — Doan’s Sales & Service 518-854-3370 
Schoharie — William Roese, Jr. 518-827-5770 
South Dayton — Ecker’s Equipment 
716-988-3303 
Stafford — Coward’s Feed Store, Inc. 
716-343-1748 
Unadilla — Earl’s Poultry Farm 607-369-9179 
Watertown — Northern Farm Systems 
315-782-1936 
Weedsport — Blumer Supply ....315-834-7221 
West Bloomfield — Coakley Dairy Supply 
716-624-1861 
Westtown — Deniberg Brothers 914-726-3651 
West Winfield — West Winfield Farm 
Supply, Inc. ....... 315-822-3771 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
JAMESWAY DIVISION 

104 West Milwaukee Avenue, Dept. AA-060 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 


rN NL nS heen eS 


PAVILION Cates 
nee CNN cay 


themselves! 


prestige black, silver, gold colors. 
@ Patented “JET-SPEED” Convection Oven 


cuts baking, 





top — LIFT-OFF Oven Door. 
RANGE COMPANY 


ahha) 


roasting time at least 25%. 
@ Other CONVENIENCE FEATURES — 

“STA-KLEAN’® fantastic new Oven that 
cleans itself continuously — LIFT-OFF cook- 


© 6360 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 53916 





BUILDING 


2 week delivery 


For details call or write 


Party Construction Co., Inc. 


Here’s the last word in dependable storage buildings. 


Ideal for machine or grain storage, with 100% usable 
floor space. Wonder Buildings consist of heavy gauge 
arched galvanized steel 
bolted together to form a maintenance free, 
supporting structure. Only a few days erection time. 


double corrugated, 


Available in widths up to 70 ft. 





16 


1218 Steuben St. 


panels Utica, N. Y. 13501 


self- 
Phone 315-724-5593 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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1970 FAIR DATES 


Information Supplied by 
State Departments of Agriculture 


NEW YORK 


Trumansburg Fair 

Ontario County Fair, 
Canandaigua 

Allegany County Fair, 
Angelica 

Afton Fair 

Chautauqua County 
Fair, Dunkirk 

Lewis County Fair, 
Lowville 

Yates County Fair, 
Penn Yan 

Orange County Fair, 
Middletown 

Onondaga County Youth 
Horse Show, Syracuse 

Broome County Fair, 
Whitney Point 

Cattaraugus County 
Fair, Little Valley 

Jefferson County Fair, 
Watertown 


-Hemlock Lake Fair, 


Hemlock 

Seneca County Fair, 
Waterloo 

Saratoga County Fair, 
Ballston Spa 

Orleans County Youth 
Fair, Albion 

Schuyler County Youth 
Fair, Montour Falls 

Clinton County Fair, 
Plattsburgh 

Onondaga County Youth 
Fair, Syracuse 

Boonville-Oneida 
County Fair, 
Boonville 

Oswego County Fair, 
Sandy Creek 

Otsego County Fair, 
Morris 

Tompkins County Fair, 
Ithaca 

Cortland County Youth 
Fair, Cortland 

Caledonai-Livingston 
County Fair, Caledonia 

Greene County Youth 
Fair, Durham 

Cayuga County Youth 
Fair, Auburn 

Rockland. County Youth 
Fair, New City 

Cheming County Fair, 
Norwich 

Genesee County Fair, 
Batavia 

St. Lawrence County 
Fair, Gouverneur 

Gouverneur Fair 

Niagara County Youth 
Fair, Lockport 

Herkimer County Fair, 
Frankfort 

Sullivan County Youth 
Fair, Grahamsville 

Ulster County Fair, 
New Paltz 

Warren County Youth 
Fair, Warrensburg 

Tioga County Fair, 
Owego 

Albany, Schenectady and 
Greene County Fair, 
Altamont 

City of Schenectady 
Fair, Altamont 

Delaware County Fair 
Walton 


Managing. editor Al- 
bert Hoefer, Jr. (left) 
presents certificates 
to State Youthpower 
winners Carol Will of 
Camden, and George 
Lucas, Watertown. 
The American Agri- 
culturist Foundation 


gave each a $250 


scholarship award... 
one of several Foun- 
dation awards to en- 
courage educational 
opportunities for 
young people in the 
Northeast. 


July 7—11 
July 13—18 


July 14-19 
July 19-25 


July 20—25 

July 20—25 

July 20—26 

July 24—Aug.1 
July 25—26 

July 26—Aug.1 
July 26—Aug.1 
July 26—Aug.1 
July 26—Aug.1 
July 26—Aug.1 
July 27—Aug.1 
July 29—Aug.1 
July 30—Aug.1 
July 31—Aug.5 


Aug. 1 


Aug. 3—8 
Aug. 3—8 
Aug. 3—8 
Aug. 3—8 
Aug. 3—8 
Aug. 4—8 
2 
Aug. 5—7 
Aug. 6—9 
Aug. 7—9 
Agu. 10—15 
Aug. 10—15 


10—15 
10—15 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 11-13 
Aug. 12—16 
Aug. 14—15 
Aug. 14—16 
Aug. 14—16 


. 16—22 


. 17-22 
. 17-22 
. 17-22 


Madison County-Brookfield 


Fair, Brookfield Aug. 17—22 
Monroe County Fair, 

Henrietta Aug. 17—22 
Essex County Fair, 

Westport Aug. 18—22 
Erie County Fair, 

Hamburg Aug. 21—29 
Franklin County Fair, 

Malone Aug. 23—30 
Palmyra-Wayne County 

Fair, Palmyra Aug. 24—29 
Wyoming County Fair, 

Pike Aug. 24—29 
Steuben County Fair, 

Bath Aug. 24—30 
Washington County 

Fair, Greenwich Aug. 25—29 


Dutchess County Fair, 


Rhinebeck Aug. 25—30 
Cobleshill-Schoharie County 

Fair, Cobleskill Aug. 25—30 
Genesee Valley 

Breeders Fair, Avon Aug. 29—30 
Montgomery County 

Fair, Fonda Sept. 2—7 
Columbia County Fair, 

Chatham Sept. 3—7 
Rensselaer County Fair, 

Schaghticoke Sept. 3—8 
Agricultural and Liberal 

Arts of Rensselaer County 

Fair, Schaghticoke Sept. 3-8 
Queens, Nassau and 

Suffolk County Fair, 

Bethpage Sept. 6— 
Dundee Fair Sept. 9-13 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Gateway Fair, DuBois June 15—20 
Selinsgrove Fair July 14-18 


Kimberton Community Fair July 15—25 


Reading Fair July 17—25 
Shippensburg Communit 

Fair 2 : July 19-25 
Jefferson ‘Yown and 

Country Fair, Sykesville July 20—25 
Lycoming County Fair, 

Hughesville July 20—25 
Plainfield Farmers Fair, 

Bangor July 23—25 


Butler County Fair 
Goshen Country Fair, 
West Chester 


July 27—Aug.1 
July 27—Aug.1 


Troy Fair July 28—Aug.1 
Jacktown Fair, 
Wind Ridge July 29—Aug.1 


Mercer County Pomona 
Grange Farm Show 

New Holland Farmers Fair 

Clarion County Fair, 


July 29—Aug.1 
July 30—Aug.3 


Fairmount City Aug. 2—8 
Clearfield County Fair Aug. 3—8 
Fayette County Fair, 

Uniontown Aug. 3—8 
Great Dallastown Fair Aug. 3—8 
McKean County Fair, 

Smethport Aug. 3—8 
Morrison Cove Dairy Show, 

Martinsburg Aug. 4—7 
Tioga County Fair Aug. 4—7 
Union County West End 

Fair, Laurelton Aug. 4—8 
Wolf’s Corners Fair, 

Tionesta Aug. 5—8 
Great Allentown Fair Aug. 7—15 
Great Bedford Fair Aug. 10—15 
Wayne County Fair, 

onesdale Aug. 10—16 


(Continued on next page) 
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Adams County Fair, ‘Fair Sept. 16—19 Hollidaysburg Community : Burlington County Farm 


Abbottstown Aug. 11-15 . Harmony Grange Fair, Farm Show Oct. 5—8 Fair, Lumberton July 23-25 
Butler Farm Show Aug. 11—15 Westover Sept. 16—19 Manheim Community Ocean County Fair, 
Greene County Fair, Turbotville Community Fair Sept. 16—19 Farm Show Oct. 7—9 Lakewood July 28—30 
Waynesburg _ Aug. 11-15 West Alexander Fair Sept. 16—19 Unionville : Camden County 4-H Fair, 
Mifflin County Youth Fair, Berlin Brothersvalley : Community Fair é Oct. 8—10 Garden State Racetrack July 30—Aug.1 
Reedsville — Aug. 11—15 Community Fair, Berlin Sept. 17—19 Tri-Valley Community Passaic County 4-H Fair, 
Potter County Fair, North East Community Fair, Hegins Oct. 8—11 Wayne July 30—Aug. 1 
Millport R Aug. 11—15 Fair Sept. 17—19 Dillsburg Community Fair Oct 15-17 Gloucester County 4-H Fair, 
Youngsville-Warren County Gratz Fair Sept. 20—26 Middletown Mullica Hill July 31—Aug.1 
Fair, Youngsville Aug. 11—15 Williamsburg Community Community Fair Oct. 16—24 Sussex County Farm & 
New Stanton Community Farm Show Sept 21—24 Pennsylvania Livestock Horse Show, Branchville Aug. 3—8 
Fair : Aug. 12—15 Pennsylvania Junior Exposition, Harrisburg Nov. 7—14 Middlesex County Fair, 
Delaware Valley Fair, Dairy Show, Harrisburg Sept. 21 Uniontown Poultry and East Brunswick Aug. 4—8 
Milford y Aug. 13-15 Pennsylvania All-American Farm Products Show Nov. 27—29 Atlantic County 4-H Fair, 
Middletown Grange Fair, Dairy Show, Harrisburg Sept. 21—25 Pennsylvania Farm Show, Egg Harbor Aug. 6—8 
Wrightstown Aug. 13—15 Pennsylvania Black and Harrisburg Jan. 11-15, 1971 Mercer County 4-H & 
ee Area ey aie Aug. 17—21 White Show, Harrisburg Sept 22 Farmers Show, N.J. State 
1oga County Agricultura . West Lampeter Fairgrounds Aug. 7—8 
Fair, Wellsboro : Aug. 1721 Chunintts tty Fair Sept. 23—25 NEW JERSEY Sateet Counts Fair, , 
Cameron County Fair, Beaver Community Fair, Great Monmouth Fair, Cowtown Aug. 7—8 
Emporium Aug. 17—22 Beaver Springs Sept. 23—26 Freehold Raceway June 28—July4 Warren County Farmers 
Carlisle Fair Aug. 17—22 Ephrata Fair Sept. 23—26 Morris County Fair, Fair, Harmony Aug. 12—15 
Dayton Fair Aug. 17—22 Oley Valley Succasunna July 5—12 Somerset County 4-H Fair, 
Franklin County Fair, Community Fair Sept. 24—26 Cumberland County West of Somerville Aug. 19—21 
Marion Aug. 17—22 Sinking Valley Fair, Millville _ July 6—12 Essex County 4-H Fair, 
Fulton County Fair, Community Farm Show Sept. 24—26 Cape May County 4-H Fair, Roseland Aug. 21—22 
McConnellsburg Aug. 17—22 Bloomsburg Fair Sept. 28—Oct.3 Cape May Court House July 16—18 Flemington Fair Sept. 1—7 
Huntingdon County Fair Aug. 17—22 Morrison Cove Community Bergen County 4-H Fair, New Jersey State Fair, 
Wales County Free ie oe Fair, Martinsburg Sept. 29—Oct.2 Van Saun County Park July 17—19 Trenton Sept. 11—20 
air ug. 17— 
Farmington Volunteer 5 
Fire Department 
Community Fair Aug: 18—22 i 
Lawrence County Fair, ay : 
New Castle Aug. 18—22 
Rostraver Township Fair, 
Belle Vernon ~ Aug. 19—21 
Blue Valley Farm Show, 
Bangor Aug. 19—22 
Harford Fair Aug. 19—22 : 
Harrold Free Fair, z 
Greensburg Aug. 19—22 
Montour-DeLong ; 
Community Fair, 
Washingtonville Aug. 19—22 
Venango County Fair, E a a 
Franklin Aug. 19—22 
Westmoreland County Fair, 
Greensburg Aug. 22—29 
Juniata County 4-H Fair, 
Port Royal Aug. 23—29 
Somerset County Fair, gi 
Meyersdale Aug. 23—29 
Carbon County Fair, 
Lehighton Aug. 23—31 
Bullskin Township W, “ / / . / / s rd 
Community Fair, e WI Insta It Or you. * COP. 
Wooddale Aug. 24—29 










OR es dag 20 we can furnish you with the 


Kutztown Fair Aug. 24—29 


Re ney ne ne seg Complete Package for your 


Fair, Olyphant Aug. 25—28 z 

Hookstown Grange Fair Aug. 26—29 // ; 

Centre County Fair, 4 OWN Insta ation. ae 
Centre Hall Aug. 26—Sept.3 

Transfer Harvest Home 
Fair Aug. 27—29 ; 

Indiana County Fair Aug. 31—Sept.5 Choose from either pole barns 
atsbung Hair Aug. 31—Sept.7 or steel buildings engineered 


Greene-Dreher-Sterli sp 
Rene to meet your exact specifica- 


Fair, Newfoundland Sept. 1—5 : : : 
Soult Mountain Fair, tions. Trained personnel will 
sulk acest a4 Sept. 1-5 quickly install the quality 
‘Forksville Sept. 1-5 building of your choice... or 
Big Stee Grange Fair, * for easy, do-it-yourself instal- 
ochester ept. 2—5 | j 
Siaiteelina raion lane, lation eee the Wickes experts 
Fair Sept. 2—5 today ! 
Waterford Free Fair Sept. 2—5 


Allegany County Fair 


and Western Exposition, STORAGE BUILDINGS * HORSE BARNS e FEED SHEDS 


Southern Lancaster County 

Community Fair, 

Quarryville Sept. 16-18 
Albion Area Fair Sept. 16-19 
Cochranton Community 


Library Sept. 3=7 
cre Sone Far Sepe 3-7, | LOAFING SHEDS » POULTRY BUILDINGS » BOAT STORAGE 
Juniata County Fa” "| MACHINERY & UTILITY BUILDINGS © PICNIC SHELTERS 
Cath Sirpan iconiratiy: Piaibig - osc82- iitg  e SE RRE AeeS  a a raete  eRN env  aree a 
ope Sept. 7-12 Bo Dag haces teh Ue SP Vin OP a Pega pt inet uate age Senna p cig eieen as A i 
eee 1 WICKES LUMBER & BUILDING SUPPLIES ITS) x(a 
Pymituntse Fain,” 1 Regional Office, P.O. Box 87C, Copley, Ohio 44321 ae ! ams 
ee Fair, re i |aminterested in... 
! : . : or 
Gieee teiaali (oe 10-12 [-] Storage Building ca Poultry House [] Utility Shed 
g,bait, Commodore Sept. 10-12 [_] Commercial Building [-] Loading Shed [] Other 
Cena ae ' [] | would like to have your representative contact me for 
Claysburg Sept. 10-12 further information. DATES TIME 
Aelee ee a : I 
ermemethe cat ety KL SNAME Rone 
alls- Id Fai 
Nae veo Sept. 16-18 ! ADDRESS 
1 
1 


23 CONVENIENT LOCATIONS... 


NEW YORK NEW JERSEY PENNSYLVANIA 


Canandaigua Selkirk Phillipsburg Ephrata 
Endicott Walden Succasunna Exton 


Horseheads Waterloo Swedesboro Greensburg 
LeRoy Watertown Northumberland 
LUMBER and BUILDING Middletown Waterville MARYLAND Reading 


SUPPLIES CENTER Orchard Park Frode ak Saegertown 


Phoenix Wilkes Barre 
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ands of Giant Berries 


Most amazing strawberry! NOW READY! 
Stern’s miracle ‘EMPIRE’! They are 
enormous producers — each plant aver- 
ages 6 pints a year. They resist drought 
— actually thrive in hot dry weather. Mag- 
nificent flavor! Big, firm, sweet, extra 
juicy, red! 


Our Finest Grade Plants 


Official! Largest No. 1 size — the best and 
biggest grade. Strong, well developed 


12 for $2.25 “S 
25 for 3.95 ° 
50 for 6.75 
100 for 11.00 
250 for 24.00 
500 for 39.00 
1,000 for 59.00 


*Registered 
Trademark 






















ONLY 11¢ A PLANT 


IN LOTS OF 100 










ah lant yields & pints a haa 


Plant Now For Crops This Coming Spring! Last Chance! 
Mail Coupon! Order Now FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
If you plant these now, you'll have berries in Spring 1971 


ST eT OR AMA Cheese hake 
STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. M-2, Geneva, N.Y. 14456 








| Please send my ‘‘Plum-Size”’ Siabers plants guaranteed as 
| stated above. Cat. No. 09901. 


crowns and roots withstand severe winter | - Check or Money Order enclosed. Or charge my account with 


conditions. | 


Easy to Grow! Winter-Hardy! | 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 

You must be delighted, or notify us within | 

2 weeks after you receive plants and we’ll | 
send a refund or free replacement for any 

unsatisfactory plants. No need to return | 

plants, ever! | 

| 


-Stern's Nurseries 
Dept. M-2, Geneva, N.Y. 14456 | 









Diners Club, 


fale tor $2225 
els 2 5stor 

Lahn DO} fot 

[] 100 for 11.00 
oO 

O 

est 


500 for 39.00 
1,000 for 59.00 


250 for 24.00 


{_] Uni-Card, [] American Express, [J Carte 
Blanche, [] BankAmericard {j Master Charge. 
Specify Acct. #. 
6.75 Name 
Address. 
City. States Ae 4p as a 


Add 10% postage & packing (70c minimum). 
N.Y.S. Residents add 3% (plus local) Sales. Tak. 


I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

3.95 | 
ee | 
| 

| 

| 

4 








Corostone Silo Co., Inc. 
Box 220 P. Weedsport, N. Y. 13166 i 


Send me folders about 
()Corostone Silo OGrange Silo OSilo Unloaders 4 
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State. AD 
PLEASE PRINT 
aS =_- ap ona one 


BUY THE PROVEN! BMB 







CHOOSE 
abl 


UNADILLA SILOS z 


It’s a fact! Almost all of our 
customers order their Unadilla 
Silos Factory Creosote Treated*. 
They know this special vacuum 
pressure creosote treatment is a 
wise investment. Wood is a fine, 
natural insulative material AND 
it is 100% acid-proof. These two 
features alone make Unadilla 
lock-dowelled wood stave Silos 
a blue-chip investment. FCT 
adds extra years of dependable, 
maintenance-free service. Buy 
right the first time... Buy 
Unadilla! Send for free catalog. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Box B-60 ¢ Unadilla, N.Y. 


Also wood glue laminated barn rafters 
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LAM SS ae ee 


IRRIGATE-DRAIN-SPRAY-CIRCULATE. All-metal, 
rust-proof, Type XB. Stainless shaft. Use 14 HP 
or larger. 1 HP 1,200 GPH 60‘ high or 3,000 
\ GPH 25‘ well. 5, 200 GPH max. 144" in; 1” ‘out. 
‘5 Belt or direct drive... $12.95 
Type P won’t rust or clog. Bronze brng. 
[ ke Jo 2,400 GPH. 1” in; 34” out ...$8.95 
sy —r— Postpaid cash with order 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
LABAWCO, Box ji} , Belle Mead, N. J. 08502 








ROTARY or FLAIL 


SN Til loth eee ie 
Holton, Kansas 






LIFTS 5008 LBS. 
CARRIES AT OVER 5’ 
DUMPS AT OVER 514’ 








5. F 90 3 POINT HITCH LOADER 


Designed specifically for efficient and effective loading 
with the larger 4 plus plow category 2 and 3 tractors. 













WQUICK, EASY MOUNT@ UNOBSTRUCTED VIEW m@ GREATER STABILITY & TRACTION 


The 3P-5-90 is constructed of high strength steel and ARC welded for lasting re- 
sistance to abuse. Clears a tractor-wide path...a full 90”. Lifts up to 5000 Ibs. 
(or capacity of your 3 point hitch); carries a load at over 5 ft. and dumps at over 
5¥ ft. Better traction. ..load is carried on tractor rear wheels. 














A quality special 5” dia. (8” stroke) hydraulic cylinder is provided to assure uniform 
Capacity and performance within variations of tractor models. The 3P-5-90 is built 
for the tough jobs: manure loading, snow removal, land leveling, silo filling and 
grain scooping. You name it...this brute can handJe it (up to the capacity of your 
piactor). 







Only $685.00 f.0.b. factory. 


KOSCH CO. 


COLUMBUS, NEBR. 68601 





Producers of 
superior farm equipment 
for over 22 years 












!! WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS !! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


Coveralls. 2) py eho ane a Meee ore $2.09 
Shopcoats White & Colors—36-46 ................ 1.75 
Matching pants . SHS er eset ae cea 2.00 
Pants only . 1.25 Shirts only ........ 75 
Heavy twill pants—30-42 ... 1.75 
Heavy twill shirts dark colors 1.50 
Lined twill jackets—36-42 .. 3.09 
Unlined twill jackets—36- 42 2.00 

Short counter jackets 
Alli iSIZ@Se es eee ea oe 1.00 
LADIES SMOCKS—S-M-L- ._.... 59 


Add 90¢ for postage and handling. 
"No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors—tan, 
Gray, Biue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 3% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. 0. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 





GASOLINE ADDITIVES 


by Wes Thomas 


FOR today’s high-performance 
farm engines, regular gasoline 
from the original refinery process 
needs several additives. Each of 
these performs a specific job bet- 
ter than can be done by the 
petroleum hydrocarbons alone. 


Antirust Agents 


Gasoline must pass through 
many containers from the time 
it is refined until it is consumed 
in an engine. Most of these stor- 
age tanks, pipe lines, barrels, 
cans, pumps, vehicle tanks, and 
fuel lines are metal which has a 
great tendency to rust. Moisture 
is often present to do the rusting 

. usually from condensation of 
the air within the container... 
so the gasoline must contain an 
inhibitor to prevent the forma- 
tion of rust that would contam- 
inate the fuel. 

You might not think of deter- 
gents as being good for an en- 
gine, but certain ones are used in 
fuel. Airborne contaminants 
which cannot be removed by the 
air cleaner often tend to form 
deposits in the throttle-plate area 
of the carburetor. To prevent 
buildup of these deposits, and to 
remove deposits already formed, 
the gasoline must contain a car- 
buretor-throat detergent. 

Anti-knock compounds are the 
most widely used additives and 
account for about 85 percent of 
all additives used. 

Anti-knock compounds, for ex- 
ample, are used even in regular- 
grade gasoline. When the fuel- 
air mixture in the combustion 
chamber is ignited by the spark 
plug, these additives cause it to 
burn progressively from the igni- 
tion point to the farthest point 
in the chamber. 

The resulting action produces 
a relatively uniform push against 
the top of the piston. Without 


| these additives, the fuel-air mix- 


ture ignites spontaneously 
throughout its volume, produc- 
ing a hammer-like blow on the 
top of the piston which reduces 
power output and increases en- 
gine wear. 

The chemical, tetraethyllead, 
was developed in the early 1920’s 
to help control the rate of com- 
bustion of the fuel-air charge. For 
many years, it was the only com- 
mercially available anti-knock 
compound for adding to gasoline. 
In more recent years, however, 
a Manganese compound ... and 
an improved lead compound ... 
have been developed. 

The term ‘‘octane number” 
was developed as a means of ex- 
pressing the anti-knock charac- 
teristics of a gasoline. At the time 
that the term was originally de- 
fined, 100 octane was considered 
the theoretical maximum, and 
not likely to be attained. How- 
ever, technical developments 
since that time have produced 
anti-knock characteristics in ex- 
cess of the 100 value. 


Additives to prevent fouling 
serve to chemically change the 


form of combustion-chamber de- 
posits to reduce spark plug foul- 
ing and surface ignition. 

If an antifouling additive is not 
used, deposits on the spark plugs 
electrically short the plugs, and 
prevent them from firing. Phos- 
phorus compounds are included 
because they change the deposits 
to forms which have a higher 
electrical resistance, and thus 
prevent them from shorting the 
plugs. 

Surface ignition results when 
the fuel-air mixture is ignited by 
glowing deposits inside the cylin- 
der. Phosphorus and boron com- 
pounds are included to slow 
down the rate at which heat is 
released from the burning de- 
posits, and thus stop surface 
ignition. 

Another important additive is 
one to prevent oxidation. Gaso- 
line in storage has a tendency to 
oxidize just as iron rusts or wood 
rots. However, this oxidation is 
not so easily detected in gasoline. 
The product normally formed is 
gum, a varnish-like deposit which 
tends to coat and clog fuel lines 
and carburetor jets, and may 
even cause intake valves to stick. 

The oxidation inhibitor is 
similar in function to a preserva- 
tive coating on iron or wood, 
used to prevent oxidation on 
these materials. 


Anti-Icing 

Carburetor icing occurs when 
the relative humidity is about 80 
percent, and the air temperature 
is between 35 and 50 F. Under 
these conditions, the rapid evapo- 
ration of gasoline passing 
through the carburetor chills the 
throttle plate to nearly 0 degrees 
F. in the first few minutes of op- 
eration before heat from the en- 
gine reaches it. If there is enough 
moisture in the air, it will con- 
dense and freeze on the chilled 
throttle plate. 

The ice may be sufficient to 
block off completely the air pas- 
sage through the carburetor 
throat when the throttle is in the 
idling position, and thus stall the 
engine. A de-icer additive in the 
Sata provides anti-stall per- 
ormance by preventing ice for- 
mation in the throttle plate area 
under these critical conditions. 

Moisture which condenses 
from the water vapor in the air 
in the gasoline tank can freeze 
in the fuel line and completely 
block it off. An anti-icing addi- 
tive in the gasoline is designed to 
combine with this water, and re- 
duce its freezing point to avoid 
plugging the fuel lines. 

Dyes are added to gasoline to 
identify brands, and indicate the 
presence of anti-knock com- 
pounds. 

The gasoline supplied by your 
petroleum refiner is normally a 
complete, well-rounded product, 
scientifically compounded to 
meet the many requirements im- 
posed upon it .. . including most 
of the additives mentioned. 
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A partial answer to that ques- 
tion comes from a recent survey 
of poultry production costs in 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana. Typical costs for 
producing a dozen eggs in those 
states range between 27 and 28 
cents per dozen. 

A matter often overlooked is 
the cost of transporting an egg 
from the South to New York City 
... about 3 to 3.5 cents per dozen. 

Hauling eggs in refrigerated 
trucks a distance of 1,000 to 1,200 
miles involves problems that the 
Northeast producer does not face. 

Trucks have a tendency to 
break down, and are often de- 
layed by human frailties or the 
weather... resulting in lower 
quality at times, as well as the 
inability of the chain buyer to 
secure his supplies on time. 

One rarely hears about these 
incidents, except from responsible 
parties who oversee the delivery 
of eggs. 

Two illustrations which actual- 
ly happened are exceptional, but 
tell the story: 

1. A southern truck driver was 
caught in a snow storm in Vir- 
ginia. His philosophy was, “The 
Lord brought down the snow, so 
let the Lord remove it.” The 
truck and its cargo of eggs did 
stay until the snow was removed! 

2. A truck driver, after a three- 
day search, was finally located in 
a Richmond hospital; nobody 
knew the location of the truck. 
Later developments proved that 
the man had been shot... by 
the husband of the woman who 
was his traveling companion. 

The thinking of many is that 
northeastern poultrymen can 
meet southern competition, and 
that. transportation may be the 
deciding point. 


COST CONTROL 


Robert Latimer, farm man- 
agement specialist at Rutgers, 
has some cost-control ideas that 
apply to most farms. 

One of his major recommenda- 
tions is to buy high-moisture corn 
next fall and store it without dry- 
ing. It is one of the cheapest feeds 
around, and dairymen can use 
lots of it. 

Fertilizers are generally low in 
cost compared to many things 
farmers buy. 

Rising interest costs can be 
kept at manageable levels by 
keeping old loans contracted at 
fixed lower interest rates, and 
avoiding high-interest “packages” 
when financing new equipment. 

If one must borrow, take a look 
at insurance policies. Most of 
these policies have a fixed-loan- 
rate of 5 to 6 percent with no 
hurry-up repayment schedule. 

Labor costs are higher and 
changing help can be expensive. 
It might be a good investment 
American Agriculturist, June, 1970 


CAN NORTHEAST 
-POULTRYMEN 
COMPETE? 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


to step up wages as an incentive 
to stay. 

Little can be done about real 
estate taxes. They are heading 
upward everywhere. Maybe your 
planning boards can limit new 
developments that do much to 
increase taxes, unless one is look- 
ing for an opportunity to sell 
and get out of farming. 


SELL OUT? 


Many farmers have expressed 
a yen to sell and retire. Here is 
the experience of one farmer: 

His was a 100-acre farm, and 
the selling price was $1,000 an 
acre, which was considered very 
satisfactory. et 

The real estate dealer took his 
10 percent, which brought the 
price down to $90,000. 

On the farm was a $25,000 
mortgage . . . this from the 
$90,000 left him with $65,000. 
He had close to a $1,000 real 
estate tax bill and that left him 
with $64,000. 

Moving to town, he had to 
buy a $20,000 home to find any- 
thing very livable. Most “up-to- 
snuff’ homes were selling at 
$25,000; he had to spend close 
to $5,000 to make needed repairs. 

He had to pay a capital gains 
income tax of around $15,000 
on the difference between what 
he had paid for the farm and 
what he received for it. 

This left him with about 
$25,000 to invest for income on 
which to live. The money was 
invested at six percent, giving 
him an annual income of $1,500. 
With annual real estate taxes on 
the new home of about $500, he 
was left with only $20 a week 
for living expenses. 

Another point to remember... 
and this applies in many areas 
in the Northeast ...is that land 
selling for $1,000 an acre today 
just might be worth $1,500 in a 
year of so. Selling a farm, chang- 
ing a residence, paying the taxes 
and seeking greener pastures has 
many complications ‘that one 
should consider before reaching 
a conclusion. 


A NEW LEAF 


If you have a hunger problem 
on any of the crops being grown 
this year, one of the first signs 
shows up in the color of the 
leaves. This applies to corn, many 
vegetables, and even fruit trees. 

This is the quickest way plants 
have of informing growers that 
they are hungry. It may be a 
shortage of nitrogen due to heavy 
rains; it could be a minor ele- 
ment that’s lacking. 

Some growers regularly send 
samples of leaves to their agri- 
cultural colleges to determine if 
the trees or plants are being prop- 
erly fed for maximum yields. 


FARM LEASES 


The trend today is for many 
operators to lease land from oth- 
ers. This trend is based on more 
economical utilization of larger 
equipment. 

More and more growers are 
contracting with dairy marketers, 
poultry processors, and egg mar- 
keting agencies. These contracts, 
if properly prepared, provide pro- 
tection for all parties concerned. 

A lease on land is of equal im- 
portance. Verbal agreements may 
be entirely satisfactory in many 
instances, but when it involves 
liming, fertilization, use of the 
land, cover crops, fall planting 
of grain, and many other angles 
... all need to be down on paper, 
and the lease signed by all parties 
concerned. 


MANAGEMENT 


Briefly, if one plans to expand, 
the major question is manage- 
ment. While financing is impor- 
tant, the banker will place great 
emphasis on the ability of the 
grower to manage. 

Borrowing up to $100,000 to 
build and equip a 30,000-bird 
poultry operation depends on 
the lender’s assessment of the 
operator’s ability to lower his 
costs, produce a product at a com- 
petitive price and have enough 
profit to repay the loan. 

This applies equally to a dairy 
operation. Management abilities, 
in the opinion of the banker, 
will determine if the move should 


be made. eae, 





Add up these 


MOney SAV ITIS 


values. 
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vo NO VENT 


Electric water heaters 
go anywhere... they’re cool, 
quiet and odorless. 


IMMERSED ELEMENTS 





Electric elements transfer heat directly ... all the heat 


goes into the water. 


of THICK INSULATION 


Full insulation on all sides plus the top keeps the water 


hot... no heat is wasted. 


of WATER BAFFLE 


Layers incoming cold water... prevents mixing when hot 


water is drawn off. 


oy NIGHT RATE 


Water heater automatically switches on while you sleep... 
electricity used goes on our special night rate. 


IT ALL ADDS UP 
— YOUR BEST BUY 
is an electric water heater. 


See your dealer today! 









NEW YORK STATE 


ELECTRIC & GAS 


CORPORATION 
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Wayne Fly Control means 
dead flies! Used on a 
planned basis, Wayne fly 
control products will give 
you maximum fly control, 
reduced labor costs and 
the most efficient use of 
chemicals. 


See Your Wayne Dealer 
Now! He has the products 
and programs to get the 
job done. 


Ask Him For Your Free 
Fly Control Booklet. 


Allied Mills, Inc. The Innovators 
Chicago, Ill. 60606 
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TAX REFORM ACT of 1969 contains nine specific pro- 
Visiens relating directiy-u0 farming: .2. most of 
which take effect for the 1970 taxable year. Free 
copy of publication "Tax Reform Act of 1969, Pro- 
visions of Significance to Farmers" (ERS-441) is 
available by writing: Division of Information, 


Office of Management Services, USDA, Washington, 
DO. 2020. 











CORN EARWORM control has been jeopardized by DDT 
Withdrawal. Shell's Gardona insecticide has been 
labeled for use on this pest ... residue is very 
short-lived and it is of minimal toxicity to 
honeybees. 

Sevimol is new liquid formulation of Sevin 
plus molasses ... reported to provide long-lasting 
spray coverage. It is also cleared for use 
against corn earworm, 


MILK PRODUCERS who have a milk-leucocyte count of 
more than 1.5 million will face problems after 
July 1, 1970. That's the deadline for enforce- 
ment of interstate milk shipment requirements. 

No need for dairymen to get uptight, though. 
Probably 95 percent already have leucocyte counts 
below acceptable figure, and other 5 percent can 
easily get help to bring situation under control 
(milk industry people, county agents, Extension 
veterinarians, etc.). 


EGGIT, INC., will soon be breaking eggs at Inter- 
laken, New York. It has two Seymour 102's, can 

process in either frozen or Liquid form, and ean 
separate yolks and whites. All products will be 

pasteurized. 


POSITIVE PESTICIDE STORY is. told by members of a 
300-man “Speaker's Bureau" established by Geigy 
Agricultural Chemicals. Requests for speakers 
should go to: A.d. Adolfi, Geigy Agricultural 
Chemicals, Ardsley, New York 10502. 


POULTRY SURVEY COMMITTEE gives following forecast: 
gg prices for 12 months beginning April 1 to 
average 39 cents per dozen, 10 cents below last 
year. 
Egg-type chicks hatched in first 6 months of 
1970, 12 percent above previous year ... leading 
to prediction of low egg prices in 1971. 


TOP FARMERS OF AMERICA ASSOCIATION is an organiza- 
tion seeking to serve top 10 percent of farmers. 
It has several special services ... monthly eco- 
nomic reports, financial planning guides, travel 
seminars, tax guides, etc. For information, write 
the Association at 515 West Jackson Street, Wood- 
stock, Illinois 60098 ... or contact Max Shaul, 
Fultonham, New York 12071, northeastern member of 
the organization's Advisory Board of Directors. 


PROPER CURING OF CONCRETE is important. Covering 
the fresh concrete with weighted plastic sheeting 
or waterproof paper, which must be kept flat for 
five days, is an economical curing method. Sand, 
straw, burlap, and other materials that are kept 
continuously wet for at least five days also may 
be used, but may cause discoloration of concrete. 


GEIGY estimates $400,000 worth of AAtrex and other 
chemicals have been stolen from dealer and distrib- 
utor warehouses in 1970. Beware of strangers 
offering to sell pesticides at suspiciously Low 
prices. 


EGG PRICES in Northeast remain based for the most 
part on the Urner-Barry New York quotation, and 
the Boston wholesale price report by W. P. Curtin. 
Some sort of base pricing system will probably 
continue ... eliminating the necessity of negotia- 
tion on every individual trading transaction. 


GOOD MANAGEMENT is helping to produce: 6 tons or 


more of alfalfa hay per acre, reports Dr. John 


Washko of Penn State. The first of three require- 
ments for high yields is to use alfalfa varieties 
resistant to bacterial wilt disease. The others 
are to apply adequate amounts of potassium and to 
allow 35 days between cuttings for the plants to 
recover from the last cutting. 


















JUNE BRIDES 
Appreciate 
Thoughtful 
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CHURN 





Give your family plenty of refreshing buttermilk. 
Have fresh butter on your table and for add- 
ing flavor to your prize recipes. 


For the name of your nearest 
GEM DANDY CHURN DEALER, 
Write: 
ALABAMA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
- P. O. Box 6783, Birmingham, Alabama 35210 


EVERY SUNDAY 


Dinner in the 








Regency Room 
+ Noon - 9 PM 
New on the menu: 


TWIN-DINNERS 
$5.95 


for two persons 


Yankee Pot Roast of Beef 
Roast Native Turkey 
Baked Hickory Smoked Ham 
Stuffed Flounder 


Randolph 
Electronics Parkway at Thruway H 
Exit 37 Syracuse, New York ouse 
Buffet Breakfast 
7-11 AMdaily $1.75 
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-@you guide it Te 
? Just ONE HAND! 


» Tiller users, for heaven’s sake, 
—=} please don’t buy nor put up 
any longer with any other 
1 ne make of Tiller without 
LR giving yourself a chance 
» to find out about our 

a Wonderfully different & 
ee p+ better kind of Tillers 


a Sy, 3 
lr, — with POWER DRIVEN 
( No “Footprints! WHEELS and with tines 
No Wheelmarks! in the REAR instead of 

[ No Struggle! 




























the FRONT! 


Please let us send you complete details, prices, 
OFF-SEASON SAVINGS, etc. Ask for FREE BOOK- 
LET. Clip this ad and write now to — 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers, Dept. 2716 
102nd St. & Sth Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12182 


i The Guiarantene Performance of ANDER- 
SON miaemter will eliminate your rock 
problems. ...A model for every condi- 
tion ad budge et. 


Write or call . 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 » 406-442-5560 


Helena, Montana Fiscal 


fam Sean TEATS 
; Soften UDDERS! 


You will like this modern, more ef- 
fective medication for Sore Teats, 
‘Tender Udders. More soothing, 
more softening, more penetrating 
to relieve soreness . . . reduce con- 
gestion. $1 at drug ae ar m 
stores, or write 


H. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS 7, N. Y. 










LIVESTOCK SCALES 


QURE-WEIGH URE-WEIGH G C'C ALE 


WORLD’S BEST! 


For Catalog, Prices Write 


AG-TRONIC, Inc. Dept. 23) 
Box 1106, Hastings, Nebraska 68901 
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ANGUS 
FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 


from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
827-7160. 

WE HAVE a fine selection of young Angus 
bulls with that extra stretch and size. They 
are not over fitted but ready to go to work. 
Reasonably priced. We will welcome your visit 
to inspect sires and dams. Ideal Farms, 
Augusta, N.J. 201-383-5712. 


BULLS BY AMANDALE EILEENMERE 
492-17 high ranking performance tested sire. 
Founded 1920. Clayton Taylor, Lawtons, New 
York 14091. 


WE HAVE A GROUP of bred and open pure- 
bred Angus heifers, several cows and calves, 
and a small group of young bulls. All reason- 
ably priced. Stop in for a visit anytime. 
Whitney Lane Farms, Harvard, Mass. Phone 
617-456-3942 or 456-8022. 


BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW VIEW CHICKS—Shaver Leghorns, 
Harco Sex-links, Lawton Buffs, Cornish Cross 
meat birds. Also started pullets. Henry M. 
Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. Phone 518-692- 
7104. 

BABY CHICKS: $7.95 — 100 COD. Rocks, 
Reds, Crosses, Heavy Assorted. Also ducklings, 
goslings, turkeys. Free catalog. Surplus Chick 
Co., Milesburg (4), Pa. 16853. 


BABCOCK B — 300’S LEGHORNS, White — 





Barred Rocks, New MHampshires, Cornish 
Rocks, Ducklings. 85 breeds. Free Catalog. 
Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, Inc., Mt. Healthy, 


Ohio. 45231. 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. ‘Rugged as a 
Mule’? white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids that live, lay and pay. Also top notch 
White Leghorns and Buff Sex Links. Pullets 
as low as $27.00 per 100. Broadbreasted Cornish 
meatmaker cross—$10.00 per 100. Free catalog. 
Noll Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 


BABY CHICKS: Heavy laying White Leg- 
horns. Harco Reds. Buff Sex Links. Also extra 
heavy breeds, cockerels go 14 lbs. Circular, 
prices free. Strickler Farms, Newmanstown 3, 
Pa. 17073. 


TOP QUALITY — reasonably priced. Cash- 
man Leghorn pullets 35¢ each. Buff Sex-link 
(ideal brown egg bird) pullets 382¢ each. 
Straight run 19¢ each. Cornish Cross 16¢ each 
straight run. Write for free literature. Pullets 
started on order. 5 weeks old 75¢ each. 8 
weeks $1.00 each FOB farm. Parks Poultry 
Farm, Cortland, New York 138045. Phone 
1-607-756-9310. 


SUNNYBROOK BABY CHICKS — De Kalb 
White Leghorns-Red Rock Sex-Link Cross- 
Rhode Island Reds for egg production. Started 
pullets available from 2 weeks of age up to 
ready-to-lay. White Rock Vantress Cross for 
meat production. Hatching weekly. Sunny- 
brook Poultry Farms, Inc., R.D. #2, Hudson, 
N.Y. 12534, 


HI-QUALITY BABY CHICKS. White Rocks, 
New Hampshires, as hatched, 100—$13.75. 
Heavy Pullets, 100—$22.50. Leghorn Pullets 
100—$29.50. Calif-Gray cockerels, 100—$3.00. 
White Pekin Ducklings, 15—$6.35, 25—$8.75; 
all prices plus postage. Order today. Superior 
Chicks, Box #5, Bucyrus, Ohio 44820. 


CHAROLAIS 


REGISTERED PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 
bulls. Fertility guaranteed. L. W. Westervelt, 
Spencer, New York. Phone: 589-4907, 


FOR SALE: RECORDED 15/16 Charolais 
bull, 10 months old. Purebred Charolais heifer, 
2 yrs. old, bred to a son of Uranium, due to 
calf June 24th, also an open, registered pure- 
bred heifer. Phone 315-483-6941. 3 miles south 
of Wallington on South Geneva Rd., or 8 
miles north of Lyons, out Maple St. Rd. Russell 
McDowell, RD #2, Lyons, New York 14489. 
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CHAROLAIS 
Performance 
_. and the way of saying “‘Charolais’’, the 
quickest way available to you to producing 
the kind of meaty beef animal in demand 
today. In most official performance testing 
Programs, State BCIA comparisons, feedlot 
Observations or carcass quality and cut- 
ability studies, you’ll find Charolais and 
Charolais-crossbreds at the top. 
Write for information on what prepotent 
Charolais bulls can do for you. 
Colonial Charolais Association 
916 Trenton Road, Box C 
Fairless Hills, Pa. 19030 
ea (215) 736-1311 
(Affiliated _ with American-International 
Assn., Houston, Texas) 


N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 


Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS 
Cazenovia, N.Y. 


R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 


Charolais 










FLYING HORSESHOE RANCHES 
HOME OF QUALITY CHAROLAIS SINCE 1952 


Large type, outstanding Charolais with 
the extra length and muscle necessary 
in modern type Beef Cattle. Raised under 
Practical conditions. TWO GREAT FRENCH 
BULLS—AMOUR A05 and B 70 BARNA- 
BAS. 300 head to choose from, both 
French and Domestic, Herd sires—pure- 
bred and percentage females, bred or 
with ¥2 French calves at side—open 
heifers. No Saturday sales. Located 112 
miles off Route 414 between Liberty and 
Morris, Pa. Please visit or call Morris, 
Pa. 717-353-7201. 
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CHAROLAIS 


CIRCLE B FARM Purebred Charolais June 
Monthly Rundown. Summer is here, smell the 
fresh mown hay, the cattle are now out in 
the pastures to stay. Are ®your calves still 
growing and gaining well? Look closely and 
see what story they tell. The breeding season 
has already begun. Is your choice of bulls 
the wisest one? Were your steers last year a 
market loss? Improve next year with a 
Charolais cross. Stop in when you’re going 
by and see the Charolais bulls at the Circle 
B. Or perhaps to you folks it’s already 
occurred, that you’d like for yourself a pure- 
bred herd. We have heifers open and bred, 
some with babies too. Come look at the selec- 
tion we have for you. 716-928-1118 Little 
Genesee, N.Y. 14754. 


CHAROLAIS CATTLE, certified herd, French 
and domestic breeding stock, %4 through pure- 
bred cattle for sale at farm. Your inquiry 
invited. Karimor Farms, Joe F. Sherman, 
Owner, Route 28, Hawthorn, Pennsylvania 
16230. Phone 814-365-2221 or 365-3251, 


PUREBRED BULLS, domestic, French blood- 
lines. Vintagevalley Farms, Delhi, New York. 
212-B033119. 


CHAROLAIS 


“HAPPINESS IS” a purebred Charolais calf, 
a fine investment, a joy to own. Growth 
potential unsurpassed. Finest bloodlines. 
Cows, heifers and two bulls available; some 
purebred, some excellent crosses. Reasonable. 
H. L. Stokes, Lee’s Hill Stock Farms, Box 
26, Pink Street, Cooperstown, New _ York 
13326. Phone 1-607-547-9266. 


KARL EHMER LINDEN FARM * 
LaGrangeville, N.Y. 
Tele. 914-223-3346 
Largest Herd in the East. Home of Aiglon, 
Jr. $100,000. pure French Bull. See us for 
Quality Charolais. 


DOGS 


SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppies. A.K.C. 
Champion pedigree. Astolat Kennels, Kunkle- 
town 3, Pa. Phone (717) 629-0365. 
SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS. Small, sturdy! 
Herd dog and companion. D. McLaud, Berk- 
shire, N.Y. 

ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. Proven and bred 
females. Myrtle Angle, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Phone 717-421-7496. 





DOGS 
REGISTERED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES — 


Swiss Type. Famous bloodlines. Walter E. 
Yoder, Ri, Meyersdale, Pa. 15552. Phone 
634-7664, 


SHAFFNER’S FAMOUS BORDER COLLIE 
puppies. Registered, imported breeding train- 
ing instructions. Guaranteed satisfaction. 
Carroll Shaffner, Oak Hall, Pa, 16862. Phone 
814-466-6535. 


BORDER COLLIES. Puppies and older dogs 
from imported certified working stock. Elm- 
Ora Farms, Farmersville Station, N.Y. 14060. 
Phone 716-676-5627. 


AKC AIREDALE PUPPIES,  Wirehairs, 
Welsh, Weimaraners, Miniature Schnauzers, 
Bassets. Tourtellotte, Morris, New York. 


607-263-5080. 





DAIRY CATTLE 


51 B. & W. CANADIAN HEIFERS. Just 
bred; start to freshen in December. The kind 
that will go to pasture and bring $400 this 
Fall. Asking $300. Enos Miller, RR#1, 
Arcade, N.Y. 14009. Phone 716-492-2177. 


SS Ss seers seen hnnestsnsensnsnesnntsnenessns 
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The Northeast Al Sire Summary which has been published jointly 
by the Colleges of Agriculture in the Northeast since 1954 is now 
being replaced by the new Northeast Al Sire Comparison. This new 
comparison technique, approved by Extension Dairymen in the 

Northeast, was developed by the nationally noted team of N.Y.S. 


College of Agriculture research geneticists headed by Dr. Charles R. 
Henderson, originator of the present herdmate comparison. 


This new comparison technique provides a more reliable genetic 
comparison for production among the Al proved sires developed at 
different time intervals and in herds with varying genetic make-up. 


Eastern Al Cooperative is proud to pioneer in the adoption of this 
new, improved sire evaluation technique as the official Eastern 
method of rating the genetic transmitting ability for production of 


Eastern Al Proved Sires. 


Our Eastern Sire Committees are now using the new Northeast Al 
Sire Comparison method in making matings for Selected Sires and 
evaluating sires to be returned tq heavy service as Al Profit Proved 


Sires. 





P.O. Box 518, 





Ithaca, New York 14850 
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DUCKS 


CRESTED MALKIN “EASTER BONNET” 
ducklings. 8 postpaid $9.95. 20 Mallards 
$10.95. Meadowbrook, Richfield, Pa. 17086. 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS. Breeders 
of Long Island’s famous White Pekins. Hatch- 
ing eggs—breeding stock. Inquire about prices. 
Long Island White Pekin Duck Co., Eastport, 
Long Island, New York. 


GOATS 


READ DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL — Monthly 
magazine. How to profit, where to buy. Send 
$3.00 for one year. Box -836, Columbia F-36, 
Mo.. 65201. 








HOLSTEINS 


COWS HEIFERS COWS HEIFERS COWS 


ATTENTION FARMERS! 


We have now on hand 300 head of high 
Grade and Registered Holsteins. New Ship- 
ments arriving daily. 
Fresh or close-up. 
Price to suit any farmer. 


CASH OR CREDIT TERMS! 


30 years experience, Lic. and Bonded in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


Join our ever-growing list of satisfied 
customers. 


Call collect or write to: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 
TEL: 914-343-6875 
OUR FIELD MAN WILL VISIT YOU AT ONCE 








HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS. Top 
modern Bloodlines. Sires: Pawnee Beau Per- 
fect MVF Winston Mixer 15. Bulls ready for 
service. Open and bred heifers. T.B. and 
Bangs accredited herd. Ernest F. Tark, Battle- 
ground Farms, R.F.D. 1, Hightstown, N.J. 
08520. Phones: 609-448-4920; 609-935-4210. 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS—year- 
ling bull and older herd sire. Domino 6 blood. 
R. C. Weatherby, Trumansburg, N.Y. 14886. 
Phone 607-387-6925. 











HEREFORDS 


POLLED HEREFORDS — Registered yearling 
bulls and heifers. Lamplighter breeding. Harry 
Frost, Glover Rd., Clyde, New York 14433. 
Phone 315-923-4115. 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 

POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS BY: 

DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 

TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 

Beau Brehm ‘‘L’’’s BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
HORNED HEREFORDS BY: 

Dominion Battle 25 

Blakeley’s Silver Dermot 

BREEDING STOCK AND 
STEERS AVAILABLE AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 

Tel: Days (617) 966-1313 Nights (617) 473-3474 








HORSES 


THE PONY EXPRESS—Monthly Magazine. 
Tells how to raise, ride, and show ponies for 
pleasure or profit. Free Pony offer. Subscrip- 
tion $5.00 year. Sample $1.00. The Pony Ex- 
press, 1170 Broadway, New York, New York 
10001. 

1969 REGISTERED QUARTER HORSE Colts, 
$250; fillies, $350. Half-Arabian fillies, $200. 
Terms. 1970 foals in May. McNeil Horse 
Ranch, Skaneateles, New York 13152. 


BELGIAN STALLION, 10, weighs ton, New 


York Grand Champion, well broke, gentle, 
quiet. Fred Guyle, Penn Yan, New York 
14527. 


REGISTERED BELGIAN MARE-Buttercup 
Farceur—4 year old, Sorrell. Ernest Smith, 
Saranac, New York 12981. 


REGISTERED MORGAN, 6 year gelding, 
sound, chestnut, 15 hands, ready to go $900. 
Beautiful animal, selling because family illness. 
Chris W. Nelson, R.D.1, Oakland Rd., Weeds- 
port, New York 13166. ; 


PEACOCKS 


BLUE, BLACK-SHOULDERED and_ white 
peafowl 1 year $30., 2 year $45., 3 year $60 
per pair. Also ornamental pheasants and 
ducks. Ronnie Laviana, 1684 Chamberlain 
Highway, Kensington, Conn. 06037. 


PHEASANTS 


PHEASANTS — CHICKS, Started Birds, 
Matured Birds. Markover Game Farm, Cook 
Hill Road, Danielson, Conn. Telephone 203- 
774-4116, 


PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 











SUYENSSUC = 2 cee ern) Closes June 1 August Issue oe Closes July 1 
AGENTS WANTED BUILDINGS 
SELL LIFETIME, metal, Social Security BUILDINGS — 200 sizes. 40x60 - $1700, 


plates. Big profits! Sample and sales kit free. 
Russell, Box 286-APA, Pulaski, Tennessee 
38478. 





AUCTIONEERS 
AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox. Phone 716-494-1880. 


AUCTION SCHOOL 





FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. Resident & home study. Veteran ap- 
proved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, GI approved. 
Free catalog. 424-38 Nichols Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 64112. 





BOOKS 
USED & OUT OF PRINT books. Free list. 
Appolo Bookfinders, 4295 Harbor City Blvd., 
Eau Gallie, Fla. 32925. 


BUILDINGS 





ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under “Farm Buildings’. We ship buildings 
anywhere. 


ALUMINUM FOR FARM roofing, barn sid- 
ing, barn ceilings at lowest prices. Please 
state quantity needed. Write Bestway Enter- 
prises, Inc., Cortland, New York 138045 or 
call Clarence Ochs, 607-756-7871. 


54x60 - $1985, 64x96 - $3372. (Catalog 25¢). 
Strat-O-Span, Gettysburg, Pa. 17325. 


BUILDINGS, SEE OUR AD under ‘‘Equip- 
ment’. Nold Farm Supply, Inc., Rome, New 
York 13440. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PARTY TO TAKE new motel franchise lease 
in Wauchula. $15,000 needed. Hardee County 
Chamber of Commerce, Wauchula, Florida. 


GOOD. OPPORTUNITY for aggressive and 
capable young-middle aged farmer. Will sell 
half interest in 130 cow milking dairy and 
farm with 100 head young stock. Should have 
some cash, or equity in present operation. 
Box 369-VT, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


OPPORTUNITY UNLIMITED. Supplement 
your income $1000 per month part-time. In- 
vestment $100.00. Write for interview—Box 
631, Little Falls, New York 13365. 


SMALL RETAIL MILK BUSINESS, with 
bottling plant, New York Capitol District. 
Reasonable. Box 3869-VB, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 


SUPPLEMENT YOUR INCOME by raising 
““‘bait’’ worms in spare time. The most wanted 
worm African Breeders $9.75 per 1000, 5000— 
$42.50, instructions on starting. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Moesel, P. O. Box 121, Flemington, 
N.J. 08822. 











CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: New and used mills, all sizes, 
especially designed for Roadside Markets and 
Commercial use, Repair parts for all makes 
and all cider making supplies. Write for our 


catalog. Orchard Equipment and Supply Com-: 


pany, Box 146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 


September issues ce Closes August 1 





POULTRY - 


MANY BREEDS of goslings, ducklings, Gui- 
neas, chicks and turkeys. Hoffman Hatchery, 
Gratz, Pa. 17080. 


DUCKS-KHAKI MALLARDS, Bargain — 40 
White Homer pigeons. Hendrickson Farm, 
Richmondville, New York 12149. 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


STONEHEGE FARM, home of Central New 
York’s largest polled Shorthorn herd, offers 
for sale: Breeding stock, male and female. 
Founded 1967 with animals purchased from 
the greatest herds in the United States and 
Canada (including Reserve and All Ameri- 
cans). Farm is located on Rt. 69, Mexico 
Road, 2 miles west of Camden. Mr. & Mrs. 
O. S. Leonardson, P.O. Box 102, Camden, 
New York 13316. Telephone 315-245-1663. 


RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details, White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 48050. ru: 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 Breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, markets, 
marketing, ete. 25 cents. American Rabbit As- 
sociation, 28 ARBA Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
L527. 





SANTA GERTRUDIS 


PUREBRED BULLS FOR SALE. Tare 
Ranch. Member Santa Gertrudis Breeders 
International. Ithaca, N.Y. (607) 273-4241. 


SHEEP 


NEW ENGLAND SHEEP and Wool Growers 
28th Annual Ram and Ewe Sale July 18th 
Eastern States Sheep Pavilion. Write Donald 
Grant, Box U40B, University of Conn., Storrs, 
Conn. 06268. 


SUFFOLKS LEAD WITH winners at market, 
in shows, in meat quality. Free booklet. 


National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 324 
RN, Columbia, Mo. 65201. 


SHEEP 


NEW YORK STATE Sheep Improvement Proj- 
ect 27th Annual Ram & Ewe Sale, Live. 
stock Pavilion, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York—Saturday, July 25, 1970. 
8:00 A.M. Sale 1:00. All Breeds. 
catalogue. George W. Millspaugh, Sale Man- 
ager, Rt. 96A, Ovid, New York 14521. Phone 
Ovid .607-869-5163. 


SWINE 


YORKSHIRES—BOARS AND GILTS of all 
ages. The herd with the big winners, 1968 cham- 
pions New York State Fair: Champion barrow 
over all breeds; both Champion and Reserve 
Carcass winners over all breeds National Cham- 
pion bloodlines. Test station records. Meat certi- 
fied. Brucellosis Free Herd. Par-Kay Farm, 
Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Phone 717-658-6702. 
Reno H. Thomas in charge of sales. Phone 717- 
658-6719. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-6714. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE and Registered 
Yorkshire boars, bred and open gilts, wean- 
ling pigs. Ralph Bliek, Williamson, New York. 
Phone 315-589-8617. 


LANDRACE — Excellent selection of Boars 
and Gilts. Cut-out and certification data avail- 
able. Hickory Hill Farm, R. D. 8, Bedford, 
Pa. 15522, John Doll, Herdsman. Phone 814- 
356-3108. 


REGISTERED YORKSHIRES. Seven month 
old boar; weanling pigs ready now. Arthur 
Gabrielse, Lyons, New York 14489. Phone 
815-946-4730. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


“DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


ANCHOR SERUM Animal Health Products 
by mail. Fast service on mail or phone orders. 
We stock the full Anchor line that is national- 
ly known and advertised. All orders shipped 
postpaid. Send for your free catalogs today. 
Try Anchor’s new Somato-Staph Mastitis Vac- 
cine now. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, your 
area Anchor Serum Co. Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone 
215-252-1338. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 


extra, includes address. Send check or money 


order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 





CIDER PRESSES 


CIDER AND WINE PRESSES, Repairs & 
Supblies. Write for Supply Catalog #70. Day 
Equipment Corp., 1402 E. Monroe St., Goshen, 
Indiana 46526. 


CORN & OATS 


QUALITY — 250 tons cob corn, 100 tons oats 
delivered in 15 ton truckloads, within 200 
miles. Robert Schram, RD#1, Palmyra, New 
York 14522. Phone 315-331-4666 person—per- 
son. 








DEALERS WANTED 


FARMER DEALERS WANTED — Excellent 
discounts. Complete line of farmstead equip- 
ment including Barn Cleaners, Replacement 
chain for most type cleaners, Silo Unloaders, 
Bunk Feeders, Stalls, Water Bowls. Write 
Agromatic, P.O. Box 891, Fond du _ Lac, 
Wisconsin 54985. 

IN YOUR AREA sell fully Automatic Calf 
Weaners and Special Formulas. Repeat busi- 
ness. S & S Distributors, Box 68, Shickshinny, 
Pa. 18655. 





EARTHWORMS 
FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 


worms!”’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


FARM BUILDINGS 


BARNS — DAIRY, FREE STALL, loafing 
sheds, hog finishing storage, and many more. 
Largest selection of professionally engineered 
farm buildings available to New York and 
New England farmers. Call or write Um- 
baugh Pole Bldg. Co., Box 2513, Newburgh, 
N.Y. 12550. Phone 914-561-4330. 





369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 





FARM BUILDINGS 


COLORED STEEL FARM BUILDINGS! In- 
vestigate Ceco Packet buildings. Cost no more 
than pole buildings. For machine sheds, cattle 
barns, poultry buildings, utility structures. 
Complete package. Goes up fast. Clearspan 
steel frames. Covered with famous galvanized 
Cecoroll in colors (or plain galvanized). Certi- 
fied by written warranty. Manufactured by The 
Ceco Corporation, 2500 Roosevelt Rd., Broad- 
view, Ill. 60158. (Ph. 312-626-6622). Distributed 
in New York by: Cayuta Bldg. Components, 
Div. of Cotton-Hanlon, Inc., Odessa, New 
York 14869 (Ph. 607-594-3311). 

Low cost, multi-purpose 


ATLANTIC # ATLANTIC STEEL BUILD- 





STEEL INGS — commercial, agri- 
BUILDING cultural or utility applica- 
tions. Easily assembled © by 


anyone with simple tools. Buy direct from 
manufacturer and save in areas without 
dealers. Dealer territories available. 

We deliver with ATLANTIC trucks direct to 
your building site. 

Call or write us anytime for booklets. 

ATLANTIC STEEL & WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 
Avon, New York 14414 Phone: 716-926-2562 


FARMS FOR RENT 


DAIRY FARM — 800 acres — 250 tillable 
level land. Finger Lakes area. For full details, 
Box 369-UR, Ithaca, New York 14850. 

FOR RENT: Available August 1, 1970. 238 
acres and buildings. Set up for beef cattle. 
Write Mrs. Tilden Southack, Sharon, Conn. 
06069. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates, P, M. Browning, Realtor, John H. Hitt, 
Associate: Culpeper, Virginia. 





OH, THEKE YOO ARE -L 
FIGURED YOU'D SNEAKED 
OFF TO GO FISHING . 
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THE TILLERS 


HEY! 19N'T THAT 
AGITE < 
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m FARMS FOR SALE 
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FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — all types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker. Dundee, New York 14837. 


NEW YORK FINGER LAKES Sugar Beet 
area farms. Cash crop and dairy 50 to 1000 
acres priced from 200 acres equipped $45,000 
to 500 acre dairy $245,000. Many owner 
financed with minimum down payment. 
Excellent schools, low taxes. If you mean 
business, try us. Write Mal-Tut Real Estate, 
10 William Street, Auburn, New York 13021. 
Please give phone number, 


40 ACRE, 25 in blueberries. New packing 
house 20x40. Galloway Township, N.J. 14 
miles from Atlantic City. 609-641-2457. Al- 
conuer, Inc., Realtor. 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
' Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


30 ACRE FARM, large house, barn, spring 
water, stream. Stuart Gee, RD#4, Wellsboro, 
Pa. 16901. Phone 724-1660. 


FREE CATALOG! Giant Summer edition! 
Over 4,600 properties described, pictured— 
Land, Farms, Homes, Businesses—Recreation, 
Retirement. Selected best thruout the U.S.! 
70 years’ service, 518 offices, 40 states Coast 
to Coast. Mailed free from the World’s Larg- 
est! Strout Realty, 60-R E. 42nd St., 
York, New York 10017. 


300 ACRE FARM stocked and equipped or 
bare. Charles Cota, Box 204, Burnham, Maine 
04922. 


OVER 1,500 ACRES! See picture in catalog! 
1,526-acre New York dairy farm! Less than 
$40 per acre! About 750 acres tillable, ap- 
proximately 8 miles creek frontage, 3 wells, 
springs, potential pond sites, barb wire 
fences, cross fenced. On blacktop, 4 miles 
town. Buildings need repair. Main 8-room 
home, bath, 2 other houses. 2 dairy barns. 
Excellent buy for beef farm, hunting club, 
youth camp or developer. Truly an unbeliev- 
able buy at $60,000 excellent terms. Free. . 
new 224-page Summer Catalog! Describes and 
pictures hundreds of farms, ranches, town 
and country homes, businesses coast to coast! 
Specify type property and location preferred. 
Zip Code, please. United Farm Agency, 501- 
AA Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. Area 
code 212-687-2623. 


MAINE MARKET GARDEN FARM. Near 
Portland, 68 acres (30 in cropland, balance 
woodland) with 736 feet road frontage. Green- 
houses, storage barns, equipment including 
irrigation pipe and pump. Comfortable six 
room home with two car garage. Good oppor- 
tunity. Many other listings of dairy, beef, 
horse and poultry farms. H. Earl Megquier, 
Lamb Agency, 645 Forest Avenue, Portland, 
Maine 04101. 


DAIRY FARM, 200 acres, 65 milkers, 70 
young stock, 7 room house with improvements, 
2 barns, milk tank, 2 silos, 3 tractors, all 
machinery, gross $50,000 per year. Price 
$88,000. Vermann, Coxsackie, New York 12051. 
(518) 7381-6522. 


i Bren EER Eh Ns er a ed 
DAIRY AND CASH CROP farms for sale 
in Cayuga County. Cavataio Real Estate, 
Auburn, New York. 315-252-0178. 


ee eee RSG oe eon ne ek eee Ree OEY 
FREE CATALOG. Among its hundreds of 
New York and New England listings you’ll 
find all kinds, sizes, prices. You’ll also find 
valuable suggestions, especially helpful if 
youve never bought real estate. And, when 
asking for your copy, add a few words about 
location, price, special needs, etc. Four Effs, 
Box 264AA, Manchester, N.H. 03105. (Repre- 
sentatives wanted.) 


ae pe va te SN Ee Dy EIN Sate EEL 
550 ACRE MOHAWK VALLEY Dairy Farm, 
two sets buildings. New barn with 80 stan- 
chions plus 25 in 2nd barn, Bulk tank, pipeline 
milker, 2 silos, 2 houses. Road frontage on 
two highways. Complete line machinery, 80 
cows. Myra K. Van Alstyne, Broker, Fonda, 
New York 12068. 


rac RSE NEOGEO Oe i baad a alan See 
299 ACRE FARM, 2 houses, picturesque set- 
ting, 112 free stall barn, milking parlor, 850 
ton new silo, high grade equipment, $159,000. 


Timerman Realty, Rt. 4, Watertown, New 
York 13601. : 


po ee bcs oe Sone ec ON Nico Sete Be 
SMALL FARM — ideal for camping, recrea- 
tion area, f Brook, state highway, centrally 
located. Write Sheldon, Brimfield, Mass. 01010. 


Ee Lee Ue AEP tS SA LENE EN 
165 ACRES ON HIGHWAY near College Town. 

odern buildings; landscaped, beautiful 
grounds; pond. 50 years in family. Oscar 
Hendrickson, Richmondville, New York 12149. 


eS Fa ah ee a aC Meh ed Me SoA 
FARMS FARMS FARMS. All types and sizes, 
or work or fun, in the Mohawk Valley or the 
Adirondack Mts. Contact John L. Subik, Bro- 


ker, RD#1, Johnst N. 
762-4451, nstown, New York or call 518- 


OAT trae se om 
SOUTHERN PA. — 600 acres. 90% tillable, 


a 147 acre dairy, $58,000.00. Other farms. 
Pe ee VanCleve Agent, New Oxford, 


. Leese 
FARMS WANTED 


or a Ee Le RE A Sete Water see a EN CL lear 
WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
and and timber lots, New York and Penn- 
Sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 18790. 


Eee SE is Marae eS ater RE ete P= al acta ae 
BUYERS WAITING! For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked, We can finance. Also, interested in 
' recreation land, timber or development land. 
lake your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct, Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R. D. 
ae Middletown, New York. Phone 914-343- 


SS SSSI 
FEEDS 


Sar Rigen dS ae a PAPE 28 Se hse eam Unies “oi, Mollet ee eta 
WHOLESALE PRICES ON PREMIX. Direct- 
tom-factory prices on Rawleigh high-potency 
Premixes, insecticides and other farm prod- 
uets, wer your own feed costs and earn 
excellent profit on sales to neighboring farm- 
ers. One Dealership per township. Write, no 


obligation: Rawleigh Farm Director, Dept. 
AA-670A, Freeport, Illinois 61032. 

FOR THE HOME 
BEAUTIFUL CAPE COD Weather Glass. 


ctual hand-blown replica used on the old 
clipper ships. Let the whole family watch it 
forecast the weather. Wall model 1014” high 
ts any decor. $4.95 plus 55¢ postage. No 
COD. Rush orders to Red Oak Gifts, 495 
Maple Street, Somersville, Conn. 06072. ~ 
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FLOWERS & BULBS 


IRIS — 20 DIFFERENT HYBRIDS including 
red, blends, yellow, huge white—$4.00. Holm- 
berg’s, Neodesha, Kansas 66757. 


CANNAS — five different colors labeled $1.60 
postpaid. Cannas, Carnegie, Okla. 73015. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 


PROTECT YOUR BERRY CROPS, Vegetables 
from birds, animals. Cheese cloth 100 yards 
by 52’, convenient 10 yard, lengths $7.95 pre- 
paid. 50 percent less mill price. Joseph Hein, 
120 Eton Road, Thornwood, New York 10594: 


GINSENG 


SECURITY INCOME GROWING GINSENG! 
Today’s Market to $42 pound. Use idle, hilly 
woodsland. Buy now for immediate planting, 
Stratified Seed, $12.75/1000. Send $3.95 for 
“Ginseng” complete manual of Growing 
Methods, Instructions, Markets. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Still’s Ginseng Mountain, 214AA 
Echodale, Knoxville, Tennessee 37920. 


HAY & STRAW 




















QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #402, Bloomfield, N. J. Tel. 
(201) 748-1020. 





to inspection on arrival, Christman Exchange, 
R. D. 2, Fort Plain, New York 18339. Phone 
518-994-1144. 





HELP WANTED 


NURSERY FOREMAN WANTED; also green- 
house men and farm tractor operators. Ex- 
perienced. Good salaries, steady employment, 
vacations, bonus system. Housing available. 
Baier Lustgarten Farms & Nurseries, Rt. 25, 
Middle Island, Long Island, New York 11953. 
Phone 516-924-3444, 


Kormanik R.N., Program Director, 
Hill Nursery School, Great Barrington, Mass. 
01230. 


WANT RESPONSIBLE MAN to care for 
Thoroughbred mares and foals. Call George 
Mink, Manager, Ward Acres Farm, Ridge- 
field, Connecticut. 203-438-8577. 


$1,000 BONUS plus top salary to experienced 
farm mechanic. We need you to relocate to 
Sullivan County. Finest, largest, newest auto- 
mated egg complex in New York State. Fine 
future for good man. Golden Egg Farms, 
Wurtsboro, New York 12790. Phone 888-2464. 


212X, RD 1, Monticello, New York 12701. 


MAINTENANCE MAN; as6=ss assistant and 
understudy to superintendant who retires in 
two years. Hospital Buildings on 


Medical Director, High Point Hospital, Port: 
Chester, N.Y. 914-WE-9-4420. ss 

HOUSEKEEPER-COOK for 2 adults. Year- 
round position in country atmosphere. Only 


1% miles churches and schools. 25 miles from 
Manhattan. Plenty of room for a 
equally suitable for mature adult with out- 
side interest. Rooms and bath, TV, ete. 
Duties: cooking, some serving, light house- 
work. Present employee retiring after 20 
years. Write Box 599, Oyster Bay, New York 
TROEL. 


WANTED SINGLE MAN 
with odd jobs. 
little retarded. Box 369-VV, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 


is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 
eall: Coop., Ine., Box 518, 


Morris Zweig, Nassau, 


Fine progressive department. Salary 
above average. Contact L. J. Elmore, Damas- 
eus Township School, Damascus, Pennsylvania 
18415. Phone 717+224-4396. 


in the field. Married or single. 


Wallingford, 
Connecticut 203-269-9070. 


Must like animals. Area code 518-767-3485. 
HONEY 
EXTRACTED HONEY — Clover, Buckwheat 


or Fallflower, 5 lb. container $2.60; 3—$6.50; 
6—$11.50. 60 Ibs. 





HORSE TRAINING | 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” — Everyone 
who likes horses or ponies should have this 
book; Free. Write Beery School, 1646 Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio 453859. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


PURE VERMONT maple syrup—Grade A— 
Gallon $8.25; 2 quarts $4.65; 1 quart $2.50. 
Prepaid 8rd zone. Floyd Van Alstyne, South 
Royalton, Vermont 05068. 


PURE NEW YORK maple syrup $6.00 per 
gallon, plus postage and insurance. Shipping 
weight 13#. J. Moser, Beaver Falls, New 
York 138305. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


WINEMAKERS YEAST, RECIPES & Cata- 
log 25¢. Kraus, Box 451-AA, Nevada, Mis- 
souri 64772. 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RF, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, correct- 
ing the fault which caused the system to finally 
fail. No pumping necessary. Users report years 
of satisfactory results. Free descriptive litera- 
ture and prices. Electric Sewer Cleaning Co., 
Allston, Mass. 02134. 


PARTS FOR STOVES—furnaces, coal, oil, 
gas, electric. Empire Stove Co., 793 Broadway, 
Albany. New York. 


40 STAINLESS STEEL razor blades guaran- 
teed 4 or more shaves per blade or your 
money refunded. Send $2.00 to: Pierpont 
Mart, 27 Pierpont Street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 06513. Send for free trial blade. 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Ine., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 

BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK’ Pric- 
ing Guide. New 1970 Edition! Lists over 2500 
new, old bottles, 18 categories including fabu- 


-lous Jim Beam and Avon series. Identification 


easy. Illustrated. Tells where to buy, sell. 
Guaranteed. $38.95 postpaid. Cleveland, Box 
888-BP, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. . 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $2.95, 12— 
$5.50. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 


LEG SORE SUFFERERS — Send for Free 
Book on proven Viscose for relief of pain and 
aches of leg ulcers, swelling, itch, rash due 
to deep vein congestion. Works as you walk. 
Viscose Co., 100 West Chicago Avenue, Dept. 
J.A., Chicago 10, Illinois. 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, reusable replacements. 
30 day trial offer. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


MR. JOHN BOOSER, SR., Erie, Pa., please 
write to cousin Allen Booser. 


LIVE TADPOLES — grow to giant frogs. 
Special breed. Check or money order. Also 
wholesale $3.00 one pair postpaid. Tocks Island 
Bait Supply, RD 2, Box 118, Newton, New 
Jersey 07860. es 


BOTTLE COLLECTORS ! ! ! New 1970 Price 


Guide . . . 2500 listings . . . 18 categories... 
Avon ... Jim Beam. Illustrated $3.95. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Hurry!! Handyway, Box 


107-CA 1, Pennsauken, New Jersey 08110. 


“INSTANT WATER SKIING”, by  3-time 


Florida State Champion. $2.95 postpaid. Glad 


Tidings, Box 631, Millburn, N.J. 07041. 


HEAVY 6M black plastic tarpaulins, reinforced 
edges, brass grommets 10x12—$6, 10x20—$9 
postpaid, other sizes, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Moesel, P. O. Box 121, Flemington, N.J. 08822. 


MUSIC 


PLAY PIANO — GUITAR — ACCORDION. 
Teach yourself! Government-approved _ les- 
sons. Free circular. Institute, Box 282-A, 
Beachwood, New Jersey 08722. 


FREE CIRCULAR — Country Records and 
Tape Cartridges — Fiddle Tunes — Waltzes 
— Blue Grass. Uncle Jim O’Neal, Box A-AA, 
Arcadia, Calif. 91006. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING’ Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT .-— Mid-equipment. — 
truck bodies — hoists and snow plows. Grove 
roll back machinery beds. Dealerships avail- 
able. Send inquiries to F. P. Riester, Distribu- 
tor, Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 
Phone area code (315) 253-5732. 


TRACTOR PARTS — savings to 75% on new- 
used-rebuilt parts for 250 makes and models! 
Wheel, crawler tractors. Tremendous cata- 
log! Send 25¢. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., 
Fargo, North Dakota 58102. 


NEW HOLLAND hay or grain heat dryer— 
74% H.P. Like new. Reasonably priced. Call 
607-652-7410. 


30 ACRES FARM & INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 25 Farmalls—560, 460, 350, 300, CO, 
A, M, H, Cubs; two TD-6 crawlers. Cat D-2, 
D-4, D-6. Oliver OC15’s, OC-12’s, OC-9. New 
Oliver OC-4-68 never used. New Oliver OC-9 
Diesel dozer, new OC-46 loader crawler. Used 
AC-H-3 & H-4 loaders and dozers. Used ski 
slope Oliver OC-4-68 diesel W/30” pads and 3 
point hitch. IHC 550-1000 RPM chopper with 
both heads. New and used New Holland 717 
bargains. 
used haybines. 50 new and reconditioned hay 
balers. 25 new and used self propelled com- 
bines—no_ reasonable offer refused. Don 
Howard, Canandaigua, New York 14424. 


TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT PARTS at great 
savings. Largest assortment. Free 1970 Cata- 
log. New and used parts, other items. Central 
Tractor Parts Company, 1515 East Euclid, 
Des Moines, Iowa 50318. Branch stores at 
Batavia, Jamestown, Canandaigua, and Syra- 
cuse, New York. 


CHAIN SAW CHAIN, bars, parts. Lowest 
prices. Free Catalog. Write Zip-Penn, Box 
179-H, Erie, Pennsylvania 16512. 


FARM TRACTORS. New Imported Ford, John 
Deere, Massey Ferguson, International and 
David Brown. Example: New Ford 5000 Diesel 
$4,271. 40 to 60 used farm tractors. New 
Diesel Power Packs. New Howard Rotovators. 
Free tractor delivery in most cases. Dick 
Brady Farm Tractor Sales, Inc., Box AA, 
Fairview, Penna. 16415. Phone 814-474-5811. 








25 windrowers $500 and up. Five . 


a TE 
NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


WANTED — ALLIS CHALMERS Roto Balers. 
Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 


OTC G ind ECORI 9 ane ae ns ere eee eee Ee ence 
AUTOMATIC ROLLER MILLS. Handle any 
grain, wet or dry, even frozen, shucky ear- 
corn. Available with metering unit to meas- 
ure, roll and mix 3 ingredients in one opera- 
tion. Feedlot tested cattle and hog oilers, 
mist blowers, fiberglass mineral feeders, 
tractorkabs for older rear-mount tractors. 
Free literature. Automatic Equipment Mfg. 


._ Co., Dept. AA, Pender, Nebraska 68047. 


PARTS BY. THOUSANDS: Cat., AC, Inter- 
national, Oliver, Cletrac, JD, Case, shovels, 
pans, pumps, compressors, generators, steer- 
ing clutches, transmissions, final drives, 
chains, rollers, idlers, sprockets, winches, 
drag, clam buckets, suctions, water hoses, 
teeth, rippers. New and used undercarriages 
for all makes, examples: TD9, 33 Link, less 


shoes, $213.90; HD5, 33 Link, less_ shoes, 
$228.90; D4, 31 Link, less shoes, $198.90. 
F.0.B. Used crawlers, loaders, dozers. 


Engines, power units, crane and shovel parts. 
Disecounts-.on oil and fuel filters. “If Not 
Listed, Ask for It’. We sell cheap. Buy and 
trade equipment and parts. Ben Lombardo 
Equipment Co., Inc. RD#6, Sinking Spring, 
Reading, Pa. 19608. (215) 678-1941; 944-7171. 


Sa ae ha th cet Nr Ske ACO RSL ts a aE 
BEN LOMBARDO EQUIPMENT CO., INC., 
RD #6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 19608. 
Phone: (215) 678-1941/4092. If no answer call 
(215) 944-7171. Crawler Dozers—Cat. D-4 
Hyd. 6-U series, elec. start; undercarriage 
fair; runs & operates—$2800. Cat. D-6 Hyd. 
9-U series, elec. start; w/canopy top; dry 
clutch; hyd. angle blades; bottom fair; runs 
& operates—$3800. Cat. D-8 14A series; cable; 
Str. blade; undercarriage very good; runs & 
operates—$6800. AC HD-15 Hyd.; bottom 
good; eng. poor; location of State College 
area—$1500. AC HD-6 Hyd. bottom fair; eng. 
poor—$1800. AC HD-21 Cable; bottom good; 
eng. fair; located State College area—$4000. 
IHC TD-14-A Hyd. angle; runs & operates— 
$2000. Crawlers—Oliver AG-6 crawler trac.; 
good bottom; w/snow plow; runs & operates 
—$800. Crawler Loaders—IHC TD-6; one yd. 
bucket; bottom good; needs one final drive 
(we'll supply)—$1200. IHC TD-9; undercar- 
riage good; runs & operates—$2800. Case 500 
Loader; bottom good; hyd. ripper; runs & 
operates—$1500. OC-4 Loader; bottom fair; 
runs & operates (needs minor repairs)— 
$1200. HD-5 Loader w/1%4 yd. bucket or 
loading forks; bottom poor; runs & operates— 
$1800. D-6 Loader; 9-U series; elec. start; 
bottom poor; runs & operates—$1800. Rubber 
Tired Loaders—Case 2-wheel drive loader; 
diesel eng.; heavy duty; good running ma- 
chine; high lift—$2200. Backhoes—Int. 240 w/ 
bucket; eng. overhauled; good running ma- 
chine—$2400. Oliver 88; hoe—no bucket; dual 
wheels—$1800. Minn. Moline w/bucket; runs 
good; needs minor repairs; heavy duty— 
$1800, Roadgraders—Cat. 112; gas eng.; good 
rubber; runs & operates—$1900. Adams 512 
diesel; rubber fair to good; runs & operates 
—$2900. Cat. 12 8-T; power steering; good 
rubber; good operating condition—$6500. 
Crawler, Cranes, Backhoes, Shovels & Drag 
Lines—Northwest 6 shovel; D-13,000 eng.; 
runs & operates; location Phillipsburg, Pa.— 
$2900. 1020 Unit; % yd. hoe; good operating 
machine; location New Jersey—$2900. North- 
ee 25 Drag Line & Backhoe; % yd.— 


PICK-UP TRUCK STOCK RACKS. All steel 
construction $109.50. Dealerships available. 
Free literature. Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, 
Colchester, Ill. 62326. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYERS 
—First choice of progressive farmers. Call or 
write Charles Van Etten, 716/532-4016; Box 
220, Gowanda, New York 14070 for some real 
buys and easy terms. American has a model 
that fits your harvest needs perfectly. 


AUGER AND BUCKET ELEVATORS — The 
Cardinal Line is available from Charles Van 
Etten, Box 220, Gowanda, New York 14070. 
Write or call 716/582-4016 for professional 
help in picking the right size and style for 
your needs. 


ATLAND FREEZER, PORTABLE—12 ft. x 
20 ft. 144 HP Copelametic Units, single 
phase. 200 sheets aluminum—8: ft. x 2 ft. 
-019 thick. Markover Game Farm, Cook Hill 
rete Danielson, Conn. Telephone 203-774- 


FARROWING STALLS — Complete $26.75. 
Dealerships available. Free literature. Dolly 
Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 62326. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS. Farm Sup- 
plies, Patz Barn cleaners, replacement chains 
for all cleaners. Silo unloaders, cattle feeders, 
several types. Steel building frames, complete 
buildings, all steel or part wood for all pur- 
poses. Dealers needed in some areas. Nold 
Farm Supply, Inc., Intersection Route 69 & 
ea Rome, New York 13440. Phone 315-337- 


FOR SALE: Left hand Lane sawmill, diesel 
power. Dan Baggs, 1 River St., Norwich, N.Y. 


NEW FARMEC 16 -foot silo unloader — 2 
new vibra feeders. 2 stainless steel milk tanks, 
ideal for sap—-make offer. Baler Boy Twine 
$4.95—40 lbs. Don Howard, Canandaigua, New 
York 14424, 


EDWARDS 45 FT. low bed hay trailer with 
sides, metal floor. Good condition. $2500 or 
will trade for hay. Paley Bros., Portland, 
Conn. 203-842-3055. 


McCORMICK DEERING threshing machine. 
Excellent condition, always stored indoors. 
Buford Gillette, LaFargeville, New York 13656. 


FOR SALE Owatonna Windrower, Model 29, 
10’ cut. Shelford Bros., Dundee, N.Y. 14837. 
Phone 607-243-7447. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY3, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 


FOR QUICK SALE 17 x 40 Smith Harvestore 
with unleader. Late model. Excellent condi- 
tion. Make offer. Phone 716-934-3882. 


CALF CREEP FEEDERS—30 bushel capacity 
$92.50. Dealerships available. Free literature. 
Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, IIl. 
62326. : 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & Arches for barns 
and sheds. Douglas Fir bonded with completely 
waterproof glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters — extra low prices. Box S-60, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 
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NURSERY STOCK 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS—Usual and unusual 
trees, Shrubs, fruits, seedlings. Propagation 
supplies. Evergreen seeds, supplies, books, 
Catalog. Mellinger’s, North Lima 42, Ohio. 


PERSONAL 


WIDOWER WISHES A COMPANION—Ger- 
man Protestant, 55 to 65 to share lovely 
home. Write Box 172, Poestenkill, New York 
12140. Phone 283-4649. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


TRIAL OFFER. Twelve prints from roll 60¢. 
Eight enlarged color prints from Kodacolor 
roll $1.39; twelve $1.79; twenty $2.69. Young 
Photo Service, 62C, Schenectady, N.Y. 12301. 


PHOTO SERVICE & SUPPLIES 


KODACOLOR FILM DEVELOPED and De- 
luxe Jumbo Color Prints, 8 or 12 exposure 
$1.69. (Trial Offer with this ad.) American 
Studios, Dept. AA, La Crosse, Wis. 54601. 


PLANTS 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS!! Portricans, 
Nancyhall, ‘“‘Bunch’’, Centennial, Goldrush, 
Red, White, or Yellow Yams. 200—$2.00; 500— 
$3.50; 1,000—$5.00. Overnight shipments. 
Phone 364-3754. Wholesale Plant Co., Dresden, 
Tennessee 38225. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 
Grown from Best Quality seed 
Virginia State inspected 
For May and June delivery 
Hybrid Cabbage, Tomato, Pepper, Onion, etc. 
Write For Prices 
JOYNER’S PLANT FARM 
Route 2, Sedley Road—Franklin, Virginia 23851 
Phone: Area Code 703 -. 562-4540 











PLASTIC NETTING 


GROW FRUITS AND VEGETABLES for 
yourself—not for the birds! Cover trees or 
plants with light-weight new strong Zendel 
Plastic Netting. Economical, long-lasting pro- 
tection. Lets in air, rain and sunshine. %” 
mesh. 7/ x 100’, 20’ x 20’, 20’ x 50’, 20/ x 100’. 
Fred Howe, Box 267, Somerville, New Jersey 
08876. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE: 2 apartment shingled house on 
nice lot in Hastings, Florida. House is 2 
story, has separate garage, large leatherleaf 
fern bed. Priced to sell. Helen B. Holland, 
P.O. Box 86, Lake Como, Florida 32057, 


SIX ROOM HOUSE with six acres, Milton, 
ee Alvine Haviland, Lincoln, Delaware 
60. 


64 PAGES!!! 770 SUMMER CATALOG. New- 
est! Latest! Hundreds of bargains in homes, 
farms, ranches,. business and investment prop- 
erty. Actual property photos! Send for your 
Free Copy! (Zip, please) Safe-Buy Real Estate, 
Box 589-AG, Little Rock, Ark. 72203. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities, New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


lee Bt a CUE tartar el SL rates AEN 5. geass 
SALESMEN WANTED — For Mineral Sup- 
plement, Fly Sprays, Udder Ointment, etc., 
Commissions. Established business. 
W. D. Carpenter Co., 111 Irving Ave., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13210. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 


SCHOOLS 


FREE BIBLE COURSE! 
NSU, 708 Bragg, Monroe, 
28110. 


Degree! Write! 
North Carolina 


SEEDS 


GROW YOUR OWN EVERGREENS, five 
liberal seed packets, 3 ornamental pines and 
2 spruces. $3 postpaid, instructions, list. Moesel, 


P. O. Box 121, Flemington, N.J. 08822. 


SILOS 


SILOS—FACTORY CREOSOTE Treated Wood. 
Maximum insulation against frozen ensilage 
and absolute acid resistance. Dependable lock- 
doweled wind-resistant construction. Immediate 
delivery. Box BS-60, Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dilla, New York. 


SMC FEED & GRAIN SCALE. Mounts under 
augers, bulk feed and grain bins, on silos, 
over grinders, mixer, roller mill . . counts 
and totalizes up to 1200 Ibs. per minute in 
continuous flow. Free literature. SMC Indus- 
tries, Box 667, Dept. AA, Columbus, Nebraska 
68601. Phone (402)-564-3106. 


SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 

PLASTIC POSTED—Land Signs. Durable, in- 
expensive, legal, free sample. Minuteman, 
Stanfordville, New York. 

ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample, John 
te 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
138104. 

a ieee eeepc ac a ne I LY 


SITUATION WANTED 


EDUCATED, DEPENDABLE VIRGINIAN. 
Companion to country elderly person in East. 
Also life experience dairy beef herd. Evelyn 
Dodd, 2310 Roberts Street, Wichita Falls, 
Texas 76301. 


SPARROW TRAPS 


SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free par- 
ticulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45813. 
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TIRE CHAINS 


TIRE CHAINS — Farm tractors, cars, trucks, 
graders, heavy duty—low prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Phone collect. Freight prepaid, ship- 
ments over $100. Write for chain catalog. 
Southern Parts Corporation, Box .)7035, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38107. 


TIRES 


TRUCK * FARM * CAR—Used Tires—Excel- 
lent #1—650x16 6 ply $8.50; 700x16 6 ply 
$10.00; 750x16 8 ply $12.00; 900x16 8 ply 
$15.00; 750x20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000x20 12 ply 
$25.00. Pick-up truck specials. New Major 
Brand. 700-14 6 ply Fst. Hwy. Tbls. $22.50; 
670x15 6 ply Hwy. Thbls. Sec. $19.75; 700x15 
6 ply Hwy. 1st $22.50; 700x15 8 ply Hwy. 
Ist $26.50; 600x16 6 ply Hwy. Ist $17.50; 
650x16 6 ply Goodyear Hwy. Tbls. $20.75; 
650x16 6 ply Gen’l. Hwy. Sec. $25.00; 700x16 
A . $22.50; 700x16 6 ply 
Ist $28.50; 750x16 6 ply U.S. 
traction 1st $29.50; 750x16 10 ply Hwy. Ist 
$35.00; 700x17 8 ply Gen’l. Hwy. Ist $32.50; 
700x17 6 ply Traction 1st $24.00; 750x17 8 
ply Goodyear Hwy. $387.50; 750x17 8 ply Fst. 
traction $42.50; 700x18 8 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. 
$28.50. Farm Tire Specialist-Airplane Con- 
version, New Truck-Tractor Tires also avail- 
able. Write for complete list. Send check or 
money order. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Gans Tire, 
1001 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. Tel: 889-2035. 
Area Code 617. 


TREE CARE 


TREES SICK? Inject Vita-Spike! Free Book- 
let. Vita-Spike, 3527 Aquila, St. Louis Park, 
Minnesota 55426. 


TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
870, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Chewing or smoking. 2% 
pounds $2.00 Postpaid. Guaranteed. Fred 


Stoker. Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 
WANTED TO BUY 


WANT TO BUY old Presidential Campaign 
Buttons, Coca-Cola Trays and Mirrors. George 
Williams, 12090 Mound View PIl., Studio City, 
Calif. 91604. 

WANTED: OLD CONVERTIBLE AUTOMO- 
BILE 1920-1936. Any condition, running or 
not. J. Fass, 5 Howell Place, Newark, New 
Jersey 07106. 


WATCHES WANTED — Jewelry, spectacles, 
dental gold, silver. Prompt remittance. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Lowe’s, 502 Ashbury Ct., 
St. Louis. Mo. 63119. 


WOMEN’S INTEREST 


FRUIT JARS WORTH $1000.00 — New book, 
prices 1000 kinds. Where to sell—Guaranteed, 
$1.95 postpaid. Harvest Publishers, Box 3015- 
LS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53218. 


CLOTHING BARGAINS. Irregulars. Free 
bulletin. Greene Bargain Outlet, Greene, Maine 
04236. 


WE BUY BOTTLES, coins, antiques, books, 
fruit jars, magazine. (Anything). Send $1.00 
(refundable) for huge Buying Lists. Sechroeders, 
R-4, Paducah, Ky. 42001. 


HOW MUCH ARE Your Bottles Worth? 
“Bottle Collectors’ Handbook—Pricing Guide” 
identifies, prices over 2,500 collectable bottles. 
$3.95 postpaid.. (Guaranteed!) Infobooks, Box 
5001-AA, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MATERIALS, Jewel- 
ry, Handicrafts, Discount Catalog 25¢. Flo- 
craft, Farrell, Pa. 16121. 


WEAVE RUGS — Make good profits — No 
experience. necessary! Free Catalog, sample 
ecard, and low prices on carpet warp, rug 
filler, looms, parts, inexpensive beam counter. 
If you have loom — advise make, weaving 
width please. Or. Rug Company, Dept. 6028, 
Lima, Ohio 45802. 


“MIND OVER PLATTER”. New book reveals 
secrets of sticking to your diet; Enables you 
to maintain ideal weight. Famous Doctor tells 
all. If you have tried to lose weight and 
failed, read this book. Only $2.00 postpaid: 
Guaranteed. Gilmore, 2949B Glenarm, Denver, 
Colorado 80205. 


SEND FOR MAGNETIC refrigerator patterns. 
Owls, butterflies, rooster and hen, teddy bear, 
dog, squirrels, swans. $1.25. Ask for Set 1-H. 
Mrs. Edwin Schroeder, Rt. 2, Garner, Iowa 
50438. 


HAND WOVEN, reversible rugs, 2 yards $6.50 
postpaid. Jane Nagle, 1005 North Ninth St., 
Barnesboro, Pa. 15714. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
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RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
BR-60 , Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 








NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


WA TSE Rt 
“How to Drill Your Own Water Well 
and Save up to 75%.” 
Please write for FREE copy. 
DeepRock Drilling Co. 


2002 Poplar Street 
Opelika, Alabama 36801 
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The Song of the Lazy Farmer 


This weather sure does ruin me, 
from now ’til fall arrives, by gee, I 
won't be worth a single cent because 
I figure summer’s meant for sleeping, 
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fishing and to rest, that’s why I like 
it much the best. Some folks have 
such peculiar brains that they go 
through all sorts of pains to work 
and slave in summer heat, then craw] 
to bed all tired and beat. They sap 
their strength, their blood runs thin; 
and after days of sweating in a broil- 
ing summer sun, they look like some- 
thing that a careless cook has either 
fried an hour too long or mixed up 
altogether wrong. 

I keep my summer duties few, and 
those that. I just have to do I get 
done in dawn’s early light or in the 
first cool hours of night. Throughout 
the day I take my ease beneath the 
shade of pasture trees or snooze upon 
a pile of hay where sun can’t broil 
my strength away. That system will 
keep me alive long after I am eighty- 
five, and if my neighbors are unkind 
and call me “lazy,” I don’t mind, 


. cause if I skip a chore or two 


Mirandy always will come through; 
and isn’t work good for a wife if it 
helps lengthen her man’s life? 








CLEAR OUT FLIES, MOSQUITOES & OTHER 


FLYING INSECTS FAST 


Fogger blankets large areas with insecticidal fog for pennies. Keep 


Flies annoy you, your stock, 
cost you profits. Aero-Dyne 


barns, farrowing houses, milking parlors, loafing sheds, etc. free of 
flies and other flying insects. Aero-Dyne fogs insects away in just 


minutes. 





Most efficient contro! short of commercial exterminators 


£8. AERO-DYNE 


3505 W. Maine Emmetsburg, lowa 50536 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 










See your dealer 
...ask fora 
demonstration. 
You'll be glad 
you did! 








BEST COMBINE DEAL IN THE 
NORTHEAST SAVES YOU $$$ 


Nobody but nobody can beat Case com- 


bine prices! You can save hundreds of - 


dollars right now on any new Case com- 
bine. And, while the supply lasts, there 
are EXTRA savings on new, never-been- 
used prior models as well. See us while 
you have your choice of the exact model 
and equipment you want. 


More capacity for your combine dollar. 
Even at full list price, Case has always 
offered more capacity for your money. 
Wider cylinders, greater separating and 
cleaning areas. More elbow room for 
your heavy crops. Big capacity straight 
through — no bottlenecks. 


40-INCH CASE 660/960. Most combines 
in this class have 26 to 30-inch thresh- 
ing-separating width. Case gives you a big 
40 inches — for hundreds of dollars less. 


42-INCH CASE 1060. Competitive com- 
bines in this class are 37 to 40 inches 
wide. Case gives you a big 42 inches — 
for hundreds of dollars less. 


52-INCH CASE 1660. Some combines in 
this price class have 45 to 50-inch thresh- 
ing-separating width. Case gives you a 
ee 52 inches — for thousands of dollars 
ess. 


How much can you save? Sure you get 
more threshing-separating capacity per 
dollar to begin with in a Case. But what's 
the big special deal? Come in and we'll 
make you a deal that will get you blink- 
ing twice before you believe us. Try us! 


Lease or buy — we have a plan to fit 
your needs. 


YOUR LOCAL CASE DEALER 
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A Somerset Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, 
farmer welded a dis- 
carded car wheel to 
his elevator. On this 
wheel he winds his 
extension cord. It 
keeps it clean, dry, 
and out of the way 
when not in use. 


HANDY HELPS 










litter, building fence, feeding, 
etc., was made to fit on the 
tractor’s three-point hitch. It 
is 4 feet high, 4 feet wide and 
6 feet long. The welded frame 
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Piggyback — A tractor carry- 
all, handy for moving sow and 


Splicer — A section of % pipe 
was welded to a length of the 
same diameter rod...which 
was pointed and smoothed. 
The rope is inserted in the 
hollow end of this homemade 
marlinspikeandcarriedthrough 
in the splicing. Overall length 
is 6 inches. 


Fast Hitch — A PelcsaGane 





built into the side makes a fast 
hitch for the wagon tongue. 
The spring bolt is %4-inch fitted 
into a capped welded pipe at 
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pipe with a spring-bolt catch 


is made from 4-inch channel 
iron. The sides and floor are 
2-inch lumber. 

The box is lowered to the 
ground and side-loaded by re- 
moving the gates at either end. 
Gates are held between metal 
cleats and tightened with end 
gate rods. 





Duster — This special air clean- 
er blow-out rod was made to 
fit on the compressor hose and 
get to the bottom of the tractor 
and combine filters. The end of 
the rod was closed and several 
holes drilled around it on the 
stem for side pressure which 
did the cleaning in the other- 
wise hard-to-reach areas. 


Sah AS to the fone: 
with a welded ring on the bolt 
for a finger hold. Matching 
holes in the telescoping section 
of the tongue fit the bolt. 
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SWEETEST TRACTOR DEALS IN THE 
NORTHEAST — Plus up to $1200 
of Case implements FREE! 


UP TO $1300 OFF BEFORE WE TALK TRADE! 
Anyone can talk a good tractor deal. But make 
them put their money where their mouth is, 
and it’s a different story. We'll give it to you 
straight. We'll knock off up to $1300 on ‘30 
series’ Case tractors in our stock before we 
even start to deal! 


PLUS YOUR CHOICE OF UP TO $1200 IN 
FREE IMPLEMENTS! 


Buy the tractor, get your choice of new Case 
implements. Select from a complete list of eli- 
gible implements: moldboard plows, chisel 
planters, chisel plows, disk harrows, tool bars, 
planters, cultivators, rakes, spreaders, shredders, 
field cultivators, disker-seeders and materials 
handling equipment. 


YOUR IMPLEMENT CERTIFICATE IS 
TRANSFERABLE 


Sell your free implement certificate to a neighbor 


if you wish... your equity in the free implement 


offer is transferable. Reduce your tractor pur- 
chase price still more with the proceeds. 


JUNE BONUS — FREE TRACTOR RADIO, CAB 
HEATER, OR HYDRAULIC CYLINDER 


Buy during June and earn a FREE bonus of a 


tractor radio, cab heater or remote hydraulic 


cylinder. PLUS the top dollar deal. 


THE EARLIER YOU BUY, THE MORE YOU SAVE! 


Subject to availability, we're offering a com- 
plete range of power sizes from 3-plow to 8-plow 

Case series 430, 530, 730, 830, 930, 1030 
and 1200. The bigger the tractor, the bigger 
the discount. Full new tractor warranty. Con- 
venient Case financing. Let’s talk a tractor- 
implement package deal today. The sooner you 
come in, the better the deal and the selection. 
Offer effective IMMEDIATELY. 


See us for discounts and implement allowance 
applicable to the model of your choice. 


YOUR NORTHEAST CASE DEALERS 





BETTER 
rata FENCES ‘ith RS. 


AEDS ELECTRIC 
FENCE INSULATORS 


Won’t break, unaffected by heat, 


cold, sun, rain. Resist arcing, 
prevent current leakage. Easy to 
install, fit any post. North Cen- 
tral Plastics, Ellendale, Minn. 
56026. 


HOLO THAT LIVESTOCK / 





Bird and deer control 
at its best. Each elec" 
tronic system covers 
25 acres automatically. 
Av-Alarm Corp. Ww 
385 Reed St. 


santa Clara, Ca, 95050 
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JOURNEY TO DAY 
BEFORE YESTERDAY 


by E. R. EASTMAN 


was 


“young and gay.’’ And 





Almost everyone likes to re-. |i 
member the experiences and 
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young people enjoy reading 
about the adventures . . . and 
misadventures . . . of Grand- 
pa and Grandma in the Horse 
and Buggy Days, so well de- 
scribed in ‘‘Journey to Day 
Before Yesterday.”’ 





A copy of this well-bound book, illustrated with 
many old-time pictures, can be had by sending 
check or money order for $7.30 (New York State 
tax included) to American Agriculturist, Book De- 
partment, Box 370, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
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PERFECT CUSTARDS 


WHAT MORE delightful 
way to use nutritious milk and 
eggs and enjoy variety in meals 
than in some form of a custard — 
a sweetened one for dessert or 
an unsweetened one as the basis 
for some tempting main dish? 
True custards are thickened with 
eggs alone. The number of eggs 
used per cup. of milk, or egg 
yolks substituted for whole eggs, 
determines the thickness. The 
richness may be varied by sub- 
stituting cream or evaporated 
milk for part of the fresh milk. 

Actually, there are only two 
types of custards — soft or stirred 
(sometimes wrongly called 
““boiled”’) custard, cooked on 
top of the stove and preferably 
in a double boiler, and the oven- 
baked custard when containers 
holding custard are stood in a 
pan of hot water. The same 
preparation secrets apply to both 
types — gentle cooking at low 
temperature and avoid overcook- 
ing. 


Soft or Stirred Custards 


Soft custards may be served 
alone or as a sauce over fresh, 
stewed or canned fruit, cake, 
gelatine desserts and _ various 
puddings; as Floating Island 
where a custard made with yolks 
only is topped with meringue 
made from the reserved whites; 
as the popular English Triffle, 
made by pouring custard over 
cake slices spread with jam and 
topped with whipped cream. 


Soft Custard Secrets. The use 
of a double boiler with simmer- 
ing (not boiling) water in the 
bottom will insure perfect 
smoothness and prevent over- 
cooked or curdled custard. With 
experience, you can cook custard 
directly over low heat, by using 
a heavy saucepan, stirring con- 
stantly, and lifting pan from 
heat as you stir to avoid custard 
boiling or scorching. 

Cook the mixture just until 
it evenly coats a metal spoon. 
Cool quickly — you may set pan 
in cold water to stop cooking — 
and then flavor. If custard should 
start to curdle during cooking, 
pour into a cold bowl and beat 
with wire whisk or rotary beater 
until smooth again. 


SOFT OR STIRRED CUSTARD 
(with variations) 

3 eggs 
2 egg yolks 
Y cup sugar 

Dash salt 
3 cups scalded milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
2 egg whites 
% cup sugar 

Combine whole eggs, egg yolks, 
sugar and salt and beat slightly 
to blend. Stir in scalded milk. 
Cook over simmering water with 
constant stirring just until mix- 
ture evenly coats a metal spoon. 
Remove from heat, cool quickly, 
and add vanilla. 

Serve as is or as a sauce. 
_ Floating Island — Pour custard 
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by Alberta Shackelton 


into a quart glass bowl and top 
with poached or golden-tipped 
meringues. 

To make meringues, beat egg 
whites until foamy, add a dash 
of salt and % teaspoon cream 
tartar and beat to soft peaks. 
Beat in the sugar gradually until 
stiff but still moist peaks form. 
Drop six mounds of meringue 
onto simmering hot water in 
skillet or baking pan and poach 
uncovered just until set. 

Lift from water with broad 
fork or slotted pancake turner 
and drain before placing on top 


of custard in bowl or in individ- 
ual serving dishes. For golden- 
tipped. meringues, prepare as 
suggested for poaching and place 
pan in moderate oven (350°) 
for about 5 minutes or just 
until meringues are delicately 
browned. 

Fruited Floating Island. Place 
fresh strawberries, raspberries, or 
sliced fresh peaches in. bottom 
of glass bowl before pouring in 
custard and proceed as directed. 


Baked Custards 

Dessert custards, whether plain 
or in form of bread pudding or 
rice custard, are familiar to all. 
They may be baked in individ- 
ual custard cups or in a casserole 
to be spooned out for serving. 
With more eggs, they may be 


molded and turned out for serving. 


Baked Custard Secrets. For 
best texture — velvet smooth, 
free from bubbles and water 
separation — small or large cus- 
tard molds are placed in a pan 
of hot water to the depth of one 
or two inches to prevent custard 
from boiling or cooking too fast. 
A moderate oven (325° to 350°) 
is used and baking stopped when 
a sharp pointed knife inserted 
half way between dish edge and 
center comes. “out  clean.; The 
center may be a bit quivery but 
will be firm when cool. Avoid 
overcooking. Baking times are 





Photo: National Dairy Council 


You'll find Queen's Pudding an interesting variation of standard custard 
and one which is pretty enough to serve when company comes. 


longer for custards made with 
homogenized milk than with 
non-homogenized milk. For a 
rich brown top on custards, the 
eggs may be well beaten instead 
of just blended. Beat eggs only 
lightly for unmolded custards. 


BAKED CUSTARD 
(with variations) 
4 eggs 
% cup sugar 
Dash salt 
3 cups scalded milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
Combine eggs, sugar and salt 
and beat slightly until just 
blended. Gradually stir in the 
scalded milk and then the va- 
nilla. Strain into 6 custard cups 
set in baking pan with hot water 
to depth of at least one inch. 
Bake 1n a moderate oven (325° ) 


25 to 30 minutes, or until a 
sharp knife comes out clean. 

Remove from oven and set 
cups on wire rack to cool; chill. 
For serving, top with jelly, ber- 
ries, or sliced fruit. Or you may 
unmold and serve ‘with fruit, 
choice of sauces, or sirup. 

Coconut Custard — sprinkle 
coconut in cups before adding 
custard mixture and also some 
on top. Chocolate Custard — 
heat 2 squares unsweetened 
chocolate with the milk and stir 
until smooth. 


MOLDED CARAMEL BAKED CUSTARD 


Prepare a quart casserole as 
follows: Make a Caramel Sirup 
by melting % cup granulated 
sugar and 3 teaspoons water in 
a small heavy skillet over me- 
dium heat. Stir constantly until 
a golden brown sirup forms; do 
not let it get too brown or it 
will become bitter and do not 
burn. Pour at once into casserole, 
rotating it quickly so sirup will 
coat bottom and sides of dish. 

Prepare the recipe for Baked 
Custard above, using 5 eggs and 
reducing sugar to % cup. Strain 
mixture carefully into the cara- 
mel-lined casserole, place casse- 
role in baking pan of hot water, 
and bake in moderate oven 
(325°) 40 to 45 minutes, or until 
it tests done. It may be a little 
quivery in center, but will firm 
up when cold. Remove from 
oven and place on wire rack to 
cool. Chill 4 to 5 hours for un- 
molding. 


QUEEN'S PUDDING 
(N.D.C.) 
4 cups soft crust-free bread cubes 
4 eggs 
¥%4 cup sugar, divided 
'’4 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
3 cups scalded milk 
1 cup raspberry preserves 
Ys teaspoon cream tartar 

Arrange bread cubes in a 12 
quart casserole. Combine 2 eggs 
and 2 egg yolks (reserve whites), 
beat slightly just to blend, and 
mix in 2 cup sugar, % teaspoon 
salt, and vanilla; mix well. Add 
scalded milk to egg mixture 
gradually, stirring constantly 
Pour carefully over bread. 

Place casserole in a_ baking 
pan having at least 1 inch of hot 
water in bottom and bake in 
moderate oven (350°) until done, 
about 30 minutes or until knife 
inserted in center of pudding 
comes out clean. Remove from 
oven and spread with raspberry 
preserves. 

Beat egg whites until foamy 
add remaining salt and about 
Ye teaspoon cream tartar and 
beat until stiff but moist peaks 
form. Add remaining suga! 
gradually and continue beating 
until meringue will hold stif! 
peaks. Spread meringue care 
fully over preserves. Return to 
oven and bake about 10 minutes 
longer until meringue is deli- 
cately browned. Cool and serv« 
plain or with cream to 6 people. 
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I’m often asked why balled 
evergreens, as well as those grown 
in containers, die after being 
planted. There could be several 
reasons for this, and I?ll mention 
a few. 

1. Improper handling. I always 
scream when I see evergreens 
being carried by the top instead 
of by the container. What’s even 
worse is when they are plopped 
down hard. This rough treatment 
jars the soil from the roots and 
may cause plants to die. 

2. Hole dug too small. Don’t 
try to put a $20 evergreen in a 
$5 hole. Make the hole large 
enough so you can add some ex- 
tra loose soil fortified with peat 
moss. 

3. Do not remove ball of earth 
and roots from container unless 
it’s plastic. Most containers are 
organic and will rot, so plant 
container and all. It’s a good idea 
to slash the bottom and sides 
with a knife before planting. 
This helps roots grow. 

4. Heavy soil. If soil is clayey 
and poorly drained, water builds 
up and shuts off oxygen. Plants 
suffocate. 

5. Hot drying winds and sun. 
Newly planted evergreens have 
had their roots shortened, with- 
out a corresponding cutback in 
the top. Hot, searing winds cause 
a loss of water faster than the 
plant can take it up. The result 
is windburning, yellowing and 
death. Syringing the plant with 
a fine mist on hot sunny days is 
helpful. 

6. Hot fertilizers. Some of our 
own customers have dumped hot, 
dry fertilizers in the bottom of 
holes or on top of the ground, 
hoping it will give the plants an 
extra boost. Fertilizers are not 
needed at transplanting time; 
moisture is more important. 


Spray for Vegetables 

I’m always reluctant to men- 
tion sprays for vegetables, but 
it’s almost impossible to grow 
cabbage, beans, cucumbers and 
others without resorting to dusts 
or sprays. Fortunately, we have 
materials that are relatively safe. 
For best results, apply dusts or 
sprays at the first sign of insects 
and repeat every 7 to 10 days if 
infestation continues. 

Sevin, also listed as carbaryl, 
is a wettable powder and can be 
used at the rate of 2 tablespoons 
per gallon of water for most in- 
sects. Since Sevin is highly toxic 
to honeybees, use it accordingly. 
If you must apply it, do so dur- 
ing the evening when fewer bees 
are about. 

Another good insecticide is 
malathion, 50% E.C. (which 
means it is a liquid), and it can 
be used at the rate of 2 level tea- 
spoons per gallon of water. This 
“or nicotine sulfate (40%) can be 
used for aphids and other suck- 
ing insects. Those shotgun holes 
you now see on leaves of toma- 
toes, peppers and other crops are 
the work of flea beetles. Mala- 
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thion or Sevin will banish these 
pests. 


If I had to nominate the 
world’s worst weed, it would be 
the wild morning glory. It 
climbs, rambles, chokes and 
smothers. Tve seen this weed 
choke out grapes and other crops. 
The pest is very difficult to con- 
trol, mainly because the roots 
have been known to penetrate 
the soil as far as 10 feet down. 

Many weed killers will. kill 
the tops, but the plant has a way 
of bouncing back. Paraquat has 
given good control of this pest, 
and some of our readers tell us 
they’ve licked blindweed or wild 
morning glory by drenching or 
spraying it with white vinegar. 
If any AA reader has conquered 
wild morning glory, please write 
and tell us how you did it. 


Starting Avocado Plants 

We’ve been asked if it’s best 
to start the avocado in water or 
in soil. Some have good luck 
either way, but to me the quick- 
est way is to start it in a florist’s 
pot of sand and peat moss. Place 
it so the top sticks out about a 
half inch. In other words, the 
upper half of the seed should be 
exposed. Moisten with warm 
water and do not keep the soil 
soggy. 

If you want to start it in water, 
do not cover entire seed, or it 
will rot. Just the base should be 
under water. You can tell top 
from bottom readily; the base 
has a dimple in it, and usually 
the top is tapered. 


Home Grown Cucumbers 

The cuke is one of the easiest 
vegetables to grow. Just plant 
the seed and let the vines ramble. 
One problem has been over pro- 
duction of jumbo-sized cucum- 
bers. One way to prevent this is 
to pick the fruit daily. This will 
make all vines continue to bear 
for a long time. 

Some varieties tend to “jumbo” 
more quickly than others. We’ve 
found the variety Triumph is 
less inclined to jumbo quickly, 
although it too should be picked 
often for best type and yield. 

How about the all-female hy- 
brids? The standard cucumber 
has both male and female flow- 
ers. Such plants are called 
monoecious (mow-knee-shus), 
whereas all-female vines are said 
to be gynoecious (gin-ee-shus). 
All-female flowers produce earli- 
er and heavier. In fact, sometimes 
they produce so heavily that the 
vines cannot properly support 
them all, and you get a few mis- 
shapen ones. 

For pollination, seedsmen in- 
clude a small amount of standard 
cucumber seed along with the 
all-female seed. Incidentally, it’s 
possible to change the sex of cu- 
cumbers by spraying the vines 
with a chemical at the first true- 
leaf stage. This produces all fe- 
male flowers, and you'll be hear- 
ing more about this next year. 
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Allied Farm Equipment is 
selling the new Leyland range 
of agricultural tractors. The 
new range consists of the 384, 
a 70 hp. unit... the 344, 
with a 55 hp. engine... and 
the 154, with 25 horses under 
the hood. 

For further information, 
contact Department AA, Al- 
lied Farm Equipment, 101 
Eastern Avenue, Syracuse, 
New York 13211, or Depart- 
ment AA, Allied Farm Equip- 
ment, 2410 Old Gettysburg 
Road, Camp Hill, Pennsyl- 
vania 17011. 


Eastern Artificial Insemi- 
nation Cooperative, head- 
quartered in Ithaca, New 
York, moved into the 1970’s 
with several innovations. 

Variable Semen Pricing 
recognizes the difference in 
the potential genetic value of 
different sires. = 

Direct Member Credit, be- 
gun last August 1, is sched- 
uled to apply to all areas in 
1971...all billing will then 
be made from the Coopera- 
tive’s headquarters. 

The National Semen Pro- 
gram has been greatly ex- 
panded... Eastern can supply 
members with semen from 
more than 40 of the nation’s 
most popular sires. 

A Custom Semen Service 
mobile laboratory provides 
on-the-farm semen collection 
from breeder-owned sires. 

Market tests of livestock- 
related products are being 
made in some areas. 


The first 6-wheel farm 
wagon ever manufactured by 
John Deere has been an- 
nounced. 

The four rear wheels of 
the 1275 Wagon are mounted 
on oscillating walking beams. 
This permits individual wheels 
to ride over bumps or drop 
into small depressions on 


uneven terrain while main- 
taining balanced loading on 
all wheels. 

















With special quick-change 
agricultural attachments, the 
compact, 4-wheel drive Case 
Uni-Loader can handle doz- 
ens of time-consuming chores 
around the farm, feedlot and 
ranch. 

With the manure fork and 
grapple attachment, the Uni- 
Loader cleans livestock feed- 
lots and alleys, loads manure 
into spreaders or trucks, or 
hauls bales and bags. 

With the large-capacity 
loader bucket, the Uni-Loader 
scrapes cattle sheds, barns, © 
hog pens, alleys and poultry 
yards . . . and carries grain, 
seed, bedding, silage, supplies, 
equipment, tools and produce. 


The Agway Petroleum Divi- 
sion has been experimenting 
with the development of a spe- 
cial diesel fuel to go along 
with its well-known Green 
Diesel Additive. 

The purpose: to lower the 
pour point and cloud point, 
improve starting, and decrease 
smoke emission. 

The result ...a product so 
good that it is now being dis- 
tributed by Agway throughout 
its 10-state territory. 


The International Harvester 
Company’s hydrostatic all- 
speed drive transmission now 
is available in four sizes, rang- 
ing from 50 to 112 hp. 

Back in mid-1967, the com- 
pany introduced the hydro- 
static transmission on the 66- 
hp International 656 and later 
offered it on the 50-to-59-hp 
International and Farmall 544 
models. 

Now, the company has add- 
ed the International hydro- 
static transmission to two new 
models, the 84-hp Interna- 
tional 826 and the 112=hp In- 
ternational 1026 Turbo diesel 
tractor (pictured). 





For the Farm & Rural Home Bookshelf 


We have arranged with the publishers to supply directly to our readers, 
postpaid, any of the following books at the prices listed. Please allow 
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Home Grounds Management Contract Farming aivlded, Tuk ee ea 50 cents 8—16 
Delivered 10%-20%, 
No. Title Author Price 4887. Clever package—dress, pants, 
1 AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING—A DICTIONARY AND HANDBOOK: Farrall & Albrecht $11.25 BDOES ae ee 
PATTERN, New Half Sizes 1014- 
2 ANIMAL SANITATION AND DISEASE CONTROL: R. R. Dykstra ......0.. eee e ee eee 10.00 | 9014: New Misses’ 8-16. .. .50 cents 
3 VANIMAL SGIENGE-UM-"E; ‘Ensminger: (1969 edition) ¢. ..ct~ cess sce hence + < 19.75 
4 APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEAUTIFYING THE HOME GROUNDS: N. K. Hoover ..... 6.25 | 9301. Wraps to the front or back, 
5 APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson .......... 6.25 | buttons. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
6 APPROVED PRACTICES IN CROP PRODUCTION: Brickbaver & Mortenson ......... ‘7.50 | Child’s Sizes 2-8. Size 6, takes 134 
7 APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING: E. M. Juergenson & W. P. Mortenson ....... 6.25 yards 39-inch fabric. ......50 cents 
8 APPROVED PRACTICES IN FARM MANAGEMENT: |. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson .... 6.25 
9 APPROVED PRACTICES IN FEEDS AND FEEDING: D. W. Cassard & E. M. Juergenson 6.25 9137. Yours to match daughter’s. 
10 APPROVED PRACTICES IN FRUIT PRODUCTION: A. H. Scheer & E. M. Juergenson .. 7.50 PRINTED PATTERN, New Misses’ 
11 APPROVED PRACTICES IN PASTURE MANAGEMENT: J. S. McVickar & M. H. McVickar 6.25 | Sizes 8-18. Medium (12-14; bust 34- 
13. APPROVED PRACTICES IN SHEEP PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson .............-. 6.25 | 36) 236 yards 45-inch. ....50 cents 
14 APPROVED PRACTICES IN SOIL CONSERVATION: A. Bt Foster .........0ceceeeuee 6.95 
15 APPROVED PRACTICES IN SWINE PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson & G. C. Cook... 6.25 9301 2-8 
16 ARITHMETIC IN AGRICULTURE: T. H. Fenske, R. M. Drake & A. W. Edson ......... 5.00 
17. BEEF CATILE SCIENCES Me EEnaminger co ses et ee one as Ce 14.35 
18 BEEF PRODUCTION IN THE SOUTH: S. H. Fowler ...........0.0cceceeeesecueee 13.75 
19 CAREERS IN AGRIBUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Archie A. Stone ............0e000e 7.00 
90; CONTRACT FARMING; U:5)AsE. PoRaynscc nee oi tigt. Coke sewer ee ea 9.25 
21 COOPERATIVES: TODAY AND TOMORROW: E. P. Roy ........0.cece cue eeeeee 11.25 
22: COURAGE TO ‘CHANGE THEY RC: Suter 4 a5 ek ck wt cs oe eee we 5.75 
23 COWBOY ARITHMETIC: H. L. Oppenheimer .........-.2.0ccececeveececseneees 6.95 
24 COWBOY ECONOMICS: Hoel; Oppenheimer citsioe sacs bois eon ases arena ene ie epee bes oa 6.95 
25: GOWBOY LINGATION: Hc Oppenheimer mie ice as chien cccinns maine co etenie es sie re 8.95 
26 DOMESTIC RABBIT PRODUCTION: G. S. Templeton .........00.0cccceceeeeeuees 6.25 
27 EVERYDAY FARM LAWS: R. L. Adams & W. W. Bedford ...........0.0ececeeeeee 6.00 
28 EXPLORING AGRIBUSINESS: E.0P) Roy. oho oe ee ee Pas ee ewan 9.25 
29 FARMING PROGRAMS FOR SMALL ACREAGES: E. M. Juergenson ................ 5.25 
30 FARM MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK, THE: I. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson ..........-. 8.00 
32 FARM TRACTOR MAINTENANCE: A. D. Brown & I. G. Morrison ..........e-ee0e- 5.50 
33 FEED FORMULATIONS HANDBOOK: T. W. Perry .........-c0cceecceceeeeeerees 6.00 
34 FLOWER AND PLANT PRODUCTION IN THE GREENHOUSE: Kennard S. Nelson ..... 7.25 
35 HANDBOOK OF AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS: N. K. Hoover ...........ee000- 8.50 
36. HORSES AND: HORSEMANSHIP: -M.E. Ensminger) 2 4.)c.cc0 scree os one seen s 14.35 
37. HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE FOR RURAL AUDIENCES: E. R. Eastman ............ 4.95 
38 IDEAS FOR FARM MECHANICS PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES: Phipps & Jenne ...... 7.25 
39 LAW FOR THE VETERINARIAN AND LIVESTOCK OWNER: H. W. Hannah & D. F. Storm 7.50 
40 LIVESTOCK JUDGING AND EVALUATION: R. E. Hunsley & W. M. Beeson ......... 9.75 
41 LIVESTOCK JUDGING HANDBOOK: J. E. Nordby, W. M. Beeson & D. L. Fourt .... 7.75 
42 MANUAL OF SOUTHERN FORESTRY: Weaver & Anderson ..............000e0eee 6.75 
43 MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT, THE: S. H. Fowler ...........--0eeeeeeee 11.00 
ASNUMEAT WE EAT THE: Ps 3 Ziegler sis os Soe ae eee Meas ee 9.75 
£5: MECHANICS AN AGRICULTURE 4. 1.Phippsitta i eee eas 10.75 
46 MODERN MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS: W. P. Mortenson ...........0.-000- 8.50 9230 : 
47 OUR SOILS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT: Br Le DonGhu Gs. uek see ae tae 10.75 34-48 472] 10%22, 
45° “PASTURES FOR THE SOUTH TG. M. King . 52) sGoeir cs oe cece oe eee 6.50 
49 PRODUCING FARM CROPS: H. K. Wilson & A. C. Richer ...0.....cceecceeeeees 6.50 9230. Slim skimmer with crisscross 
50 PRODUCING VEGETABLE CROPS: G. W. Ware & J. P. McCollum .............05. 10.75 ties. PRINTED PATTERN,. New 
Gi. RAISING VECETABIES: Ge WuiWore& 358" Mecallunmi, eat ae 7.75 Women’s Sizes 34-38. Size 36 (bust 
52 RETAIL FLORIST BUSINESS, THE: Peter B. Pfahl ................seeeseeceeeuees 9.25 40) 134 yards 60-inch. ....50 cents 
53 RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT: C. R. Smith, L. Partain & J. Champlin .......... 9.25 : : 
SA. “SCIENTIFIC T FEEDING: OF “CHICKENS, THEA HW. Vitus o.oo 6.25 aon Pe eee Nor 
55 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING BEEF CATTLE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ... 1.95 Half Sizes 1014-221. Size 1414 (bust 
56 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING DAIRY CATTLE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby .. 1.95 a1) boaniads ah fabric: GU cents 
57 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING HORSES: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ....... 1.95 
58 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING POULTRY: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ...... 1.95 4880. Cardigan neckline and bold 
59 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING SHEEP: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ........ 1.95 button. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
60 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING SWINE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ........ 1.95 Half Sizes 1014-2014. Size 1414 (bust 
61 SHEEP AND WOOL SCIENCE: M. E. Ensminger ..........e.ecceeececevcucecees 14.35 37), 3 yards 35-inch fabric. .50 cents 
62 SOUTHERN DAIRY FARMING: P. M. Reaves & C. W. Pegram ............ee eevee 7.00 
63 STOCKMAN’S HANDBOOK, THE: M. E. Ensminger .........eceececececeeeueees 19.75 ee 7294. Make old chairs or sofa look 
64 SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION FOR EASTERN UNITED STATES: H. Rubey .......... 4.50 107-202 new with fresh slipcovers. Send for 
65.5 SWINE MANAGEMENT (PACKED 000 cc gis So oe agi oie ee te eee ent ty ee 2.25 Step-by-Step Instructions for basic 
BG SWINE SCIENCE: Mi £5: Pasitiinder is sass > sare) his cope Der eos ce ere pe era ag ot Ne 14.35 slipcover, 6 variations ...... 50 cents 
67 500 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook .........0.05- 6.50 
68 600 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook ...........05: 6.50 ean capa enieaieneee dearer apne dee des san nae eaNuntMnne seam akan ees era nt ea ae eens o- > 
69. USING COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS: M. H, McVickar’..icc-..scsene-eseeveeves 8.50 pinsont Fashion. Hook: 11.31 
sInstant Sewing Book C] $1 ‘ 
ZOPoWESTERNBHORSE; SIME: Jonni As Gorman’. s5 salto s were oe Sinise ines s telprod a elo 10.00 ‘Fashions to Sew (Spring) [] 50¢ Send To ' 
TCA WHENDYOU, PRESIDE:]S- 5; sutherland a4 (cs on tat ne eters hee sonatas baigg ne pease 4.95 ‘Designer Collection #25 [| 50¢ ' 
Effeciive Febrilety’ 1, 1970 1 ecdleeralt Gaialed FF 50¢ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
fe ce a es ce es a ee sBook of 16 Quilts #1 [] 50¢ Box 42, Old Chelsea Station 
ate {Museum Quilt Book #2 []50¢ New York, N. Y. 10011 
eee ee es eee nes ee eae ee Pena aoe Dress Patterns 50¢ ‘ Needlecraft Patterns 50¢! 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BOOKS: 5-0) EB ire Re ew elste we een ea oes his Get loreal monavie Bacae es walla 7 
Box370,slthaed, New syork: 14850 0 aoe er SE Tegel ony Mi saee aan, Siena: +12 Prize Afghans #12 [1 50¢ and special handling. f 
Wate See PCOnpisis AtGhGO RE chS ih] BU] cree ran nah ance hehe naar ae yee sworhnnencne sancarsees“° 
New York State residents add ...... Sales Tax. Sie a ie: > ; Pattern No. Size Price: J AME 
PLEASE PRINT Total astute. : ca ence 
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London Tower and some of 
the colorful soldiers who 
guard its ancient gates. 


COME ON ALONG! 


Most people agree that early 
autumn is the nicest time of 
year to visit the British Isles, 
and this trip should appeal espe- 
cially to those of you who have 
been to Europe before and now 
would like to see more of Ire- 
land, Scotland, and England. 
The dates are September 5 to 
26, when days are clear and 
bright and the nights crisp. 

In Ireland we will see Galway, 
the beautiful Connemara Dis- 
trict, River Shannon, County 
Kerry, the Lakes of Killarney, 
Blarney Castle, Tipperary, and 
Dublin. 

A short hop across the Irish 
Sea takes us to Glasgow, Scot- 
land. On a side trip from here, 
we will visit Robert Burns’ Cot- 
tage and Brig o’ Doon. Continu- 
ing north into the Scottish High- 
lands, we motor through the 
heather-covered countryside and 
travel the full length of Loch 
Lomond. 

We visit Blair Castle on our 
way to Edinburgh where we 
visit the Castle and drive down 
the Royal Mile to see John 
Knox’s House, St. Giles Cathe- 
dral, and the Thistle Chapel, 
Holyrood House and Princes 
Street, lined with shops on one 
side and gardens on the other. 

Crossing over into England, 
we enter the beautiful Lake Dis- 
trict made famous by Words- 
worth. Next comes Shakespeare 
country where we'll see the poet’s 
birthplace, Anne Hathaway’s 
Cottage and Trinity Church, 
also nearby Warwick Castle — 
one of the best preserved castles 
in England — and Coventry with 
its controversial cathedral built 
to replace the one destroyed in 
World War II. 

On our way to London, we 
visit Dorchester, mysterious 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


Stonehenge, and Winchester 
with its magnificent cathedral. 
We will, of course, see all the 
interesting and famous places 
in and near London, a few of 
which are Piccadilly, Trafalgar 
Square, Buckingham Palace 
with the changing of the Guard, 
Westminster Abbey, the Tower 
of London, Windsor, and St. 
George’s Chapel. 

Here is your chance to really 
see the British Isles at their best, 
and we hope you'll be traveling 
with us. Space is limited to one 
motor coach, so don’t delay in 
writing to make your reservation. 


Trips to Alaska have always 
been among our most popular 
tours, and often people have 
said, “I enjoyed that vacation so 
much that some day I’m going 
again!” Why not make that sec- 
ond trip this year? Or perhaps 
you’ve never been to Alaska... 
there’s no nicer way in the world 
to go there than with a conge- 
nial group of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST travelers and on a trip 
arranged by our incomparable 
tour agents, the Travel Service 
Bureau of Needham, Massachu- 
setts. 

Also, if it has been several 
years since you visited Alaska, 
chances are our 1970 Holiday 
will take you to many places you 
did not see before. In addition 
to the beautiful Inside Passage 
cruise, we. go into the interior 
of our 49th State, taking in many 
attractions not on the usual tour 
itinerary. The dates are August 
7 to 20, and we hope you'll go 
with us. 

We will use the luxurious 
Queen of Prince Rupert and 
one of the large ships of the 
Alaska Ferry‘fleet for one of the 
world’s most beautiful cruises — 
the famous Inside Passage to the 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 




















Eastern Canada—Bermuda Grand European Tour British Isles 
Heart of Europe Tour Pac. Nwst—Can. Rockies Spain—Portugal 
Grand Alpine Tour Heart o'the West Alaskan Holiday 
Name 

Address 
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Land of the Midnight Sun. 

Our first port of call will be 
Juneau, Alaska’s capital. From 
there we drive along lovely Gla- 
cier Highway to Mendenhall 
Glacier and Auke Lake. Skag- 
way comes next, and we follow 
the “Trail of 798” on the famous 
narrow gauge train of the White 
Pass and Yukon Route to White- 
horse. 

During our stay in Fairbanks, 
we'll cruise the Tanana River 
aboard the only passenger stern- 
wheeler operating in Alaskan 
waters and visit an authentic 
Indian summer camp. Our stay 
in Mt. McKinley National Park 
is an experience we'll never for- 
get! We’re served a filling sour- 
dough breakfast before leaving 
for Eielson’s Visiting Center with 
its unsurpassed views of Mt. Mc- 
Kinley, highest peak on the 
North American Continent. 

Anchorage, Alaska’s largest 


city, is our next stop. From here 


we drive to Portage Glacier and 
visit Matanuska Valley, one of 
our nation’s best agricultural 
areas and famous for its 41- 
pound cabbages, 7-pound tur- 
nips, and giant potatoes and 
carrots! 

At Anchorage we’re given a 
wonderful opportunity to spend 
two additional days in Alaska 
by taking an optional side trip 
to Kotzebue and Nome. Kotze- 
bue is the second largest Eskimo 
village in Alaska, and on our 
way there we have the unique 
experience of crossing the Arctic 
Circle. 


Other Tours 

Just a word to remind you of 
our Pacific Northwest-Canadian 
Rockies Holiday from July 4 to 
22. It is impossible to list all the 
places we will visit on this mar- 


-velous vacation, but here are a 


few of them — Crater Lake, Mt. 
Hood, the Columbia River gorge, 
Multnomah Falls, Mt. Rainier, 
Victoria with its beautiful Bur- 
chart Gardens, Jasper National 
Park, Lake Louise, Banff, and 
Glacier National Park. Truly, 
this takes you to some of the 
most thrilling places in North 
America! 

Another wonderful summer 
vacation is our Heart o’ the West 
Holiday from August 1 to 23. 
Again, here are a few of the 
highlights of this tour — the 
Black Hills section of South 
Dakota, including the Needles 
Highway, Mount Rushmore, and 
the Crazy Horse Memorial site; 
the Passion Play at Spearfish, 
Yellowstone National Park, 
Grand Teton National Park, 
Salt Lake City, Bryce Canyon 
and Zion National Parks, Grand 
Canyon, Mesa Verde National 
Park, and the Royal Gorge; 
Colorado Springs, Denver, Pike’s 
Peak, Garden of the Gods, and 
the Air Force Academy. 

All AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
tours are ‘“‘all-expense, no-worry”’ 
vacations, and our escort takes 
care of all details, so you have 
nothing to do but enjoy your- 
self. Just fill out the coupon and 
mail it today to get itineraries 
and complete cost information 
for the trips which interest you. 








MU te ee ae 
IS A LUBRICATION SPECIALIST 





H. A. Converse 


YOU CAN HAVE COMPLETE 
CONFIDENCE IN THE MAN 
WHO CALLS ON YOU FROM 


Cen-Pe-Co 


He has been trained to 
advise you on lubricating 
heavy-duty equipment. He 
also specializes in Colum- 
bia paints and roof coat- 
ings for protecting and 


beautifying your buildings. 


CENTRAL PETROLEUM CO. 


Since 1911 
Cleveland, Ohio Walcott, lowa 


move grain 
faster 

and last 
longer! 






Design a system to meet your 
farm conveying needs with G-T 
Standard Components! 


4”—6"—8"—10"—12” diameters 
28’ to 63’ lengths (transport augers) 


Choice of power options & accessories! 


Rush coupon today for free information , 
and auger booklet, “From BC to G-T”’! 45) 
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RINGWORM, TEAT SORES, SKIN ABRASIONS 
PAINT IT ON * Blu-Kote dries up cowpox 
or SPRAY IT ON lesions, controls secondary 
infection. Germicidal, Fungi- 
cidal, penetrating wound dress- 
ing. Now in new 6 0z..Spray 
Bomb ($1.30) or in regular 4 


oz. dauber bottle ($1.00), at 
BLU Cs Mu dealers or postpaid. 
H.W. NAYLOR CO., Morris 9, N.Y. 
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THE MAJORITY ARE GOOD 


It rained all night before my 
class was to be graduated from 
high school on that long-ago 
June day. I had to walk five 
miles from my home to the 
church where the exercises were 
to be held. To save time, I cut 
across lots and got into a plowed 
field, where I got my only pair 
of shoes soaking wet and covered 
with mud. My Sunday-go-to- 
meeting suit got muddy too; so 
I was something of a mess when 
I finally reached the church. 

But I was on time to take part 
in the exercises and deliver my 
commencement “oration”’. 

I can still close my eyes and 
remember the smell of the 
church, decorated with June 
flowers, and the thrill I got when 
the high school principal, my 
best friend, handed me my di- 
ploma, shook hands, and wished 
me all the luck in the world. 

I sometimes think that in these 
hurrying days we are apt to for- 
get what a big occasion high 


A 24-HOUR VACATION 


Mrs. Ward W. Bumpus of 
Victor, New York, sends me the 
following piece on how to take 
a vacation. I thought it was 
worth reading and practising by 
everybody. 

“A twenty-four hour vacation!! 
‘Imposstble,’ you say. Not at all, for 
in 1968 we proved it to be a reality. 
Being parents of eight children is no 
small task in itself, but when you add 
to that the responsibility of managing 
between two and three hundred acres 
of farmland, and in addition a herd 
of fifty milch cows plus young stock, 
well. . . youve got your hands full! 

“Our then seventeen-year-old son 
had proved himself faithful in small 
things throughout his younger years, 
so as he advanced to maturity a great- 
er share of responsibility had come. 
My husband and I felt no uneasiness 
as we left the farm in his care and 
the younger children with our oldest 
daughter and her husband. 

“With suttcase in hand we checked 
into one of the better motels in a near- 
by city one Saturday afternoon in late 
autumn. Shopping, a leisurely dinner, 
and a movie followed. What a treat 
to sleep late the following morning! 
After a rambling drive through the 
hills and valleys of western New 
York State (enjoying every minute 
of the colorful scenery), dinner in an 
out-of-the-way inn, and a two hour 
ride on a steam locomotive, our 
twenty-four hour vacation was com- 
pleted. We had not traveled beyond 


a sixty mile radius from our home, 
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school or college graduation still 
is in the hearts of most boys and 
girls. Dig under the sophistica- 
tion of most young people as 
they graduate and you will find 
bright and shining ideals. It’s 
the noisy, loud-talking and act- 
ing small minority who cause all 
the trouble and get into the 
newspapers. 

A few of the graduates, to be 
sure, seem smarty and sophisti- 


-cated, but deep in the hearts of 


the great majority now and al- 
ways they know that graduation 
opens new doors through which 
they can step into a new and 
wonderful world. Many will be 
disillusioned as they face the 
facts of life, but to many gradu- 
ation is an occasion never to be 
forgotten. 

Let fathers and mothers who 
have sacrificed so much to give 
their children an education con- 
tinue to do all they can to help 
their graduates keep their goals 
and ideals bright and shiny. 


but it proved the point that it’s nice 
to be parents and farmers, but it’s 
also nice to get away by ourselves, 
even for a short time. What a boost 
to one’s morale.” 

* * *K KK OK 


Genesee County, New York 
dairymen have a grand idea on 
how to get a vacation. They have 
organized a “Cowsitters” club. 
Members must have some farm 
and dairy experience. Members 
are part-time workers who want 
to earn a little extra money fil- 
ling in for dairymen when they 
want to take some time off. 

For details write to Genesee 
Extension office at Batavia or the 
State employment office at Ba- 
tavia. 


FINISH THE JOB 


Every year there are more and 
more farm ponds. That -is good 
in general, but as I ride about 
the country I am sorry to see so 
many ponds unfinished and of- 
ten just dangerous mudholes. 
After you have gone to all the 
work and expense of making a 
pond why not really finish the 
job with a little landscaping and 
make it beautiful, safe and use- 
ful? 

As a suggestion, why not beau- 
tify your pond and your lake- 
front, if you have one, with some 
evergreens, perhaps found in 
your nearby woods? 


WILL A LETTER HELP? 


On my page in a recent issue 
of American Agriculturist I of- 
fered to write a helpful letter 
to anyone who was having trou- 
ble of any kind. The trouble 
might be getting over an illness, 
the loss of a dear relative, some- 
one who is lonely or discouraged 
for any reason. The letter might 
come from the person who was 
having the trouble or from a 
friend. Of course, in order to 
write a helpful letter, I need 
some information about the per- 
son. 

As a result of my suggestion 
I have been almost overwhelmed 
with letters. 

I am now renewing the offer, 
but this time I am asking you to 
enclose a postage stamp, because 
so many letters are a financial 
burden. 

Address E. R. Eastman, 515 N. 
Tioga Street, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 


THEY ARE STILL COMING 


“For many years I have been a 
reader of the American Agriculturist 
and I always have enjoyed it. Also 
I want to tell you that I read and 
reread your book JOURNEY TO 
DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY just 
to freshen my memory, and I get a 
laugh every time I read it.”—Mrs. 
FE. H., Petersburg, N.Y. 

“IT must add that I have read and 
reread your JOURNEY TO DAY 
BEFORE YESTERDAY, and have 
loaned it to so many friends that be- 


fore long I think I will have to buy 


a new one as this is getting worn 
out.” —Mrs. M. W., Concord, Ver- 
mont. 

Nothing that I have ever writ- 
ten has brought so many letters 
from enthusiastic readers, and 
they still come in almost every 
mail. Young people as well as 
old enjoy the book. They like to 
know how grandma and grandpa 
carried on when they were 
young. 

To get a copy write to AMERI- 
cAN AcricuLTurist, Department 
Book, Savings Bank Building, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. The 
price is.$7.30 including tax. 


IT’S A GREAT FOOD 


Last summer I was in a dairy- 
man’s milk house. With some 
justifiable pride he showed me 
his big milk tank containing a 
ton of the ice-cold wholesome 
food, all ready to be pumped 
into the big road tank on its way 
to the consumer. It made me 
hungry just to look at it. 

The stable and all the uten- 
sils for milking the cows and 
pumping the milk into the tank 
were spotlessly clean and sani- 
tary. The way milk is now pro- 
duced and handled makes it just 
about the cleanest and most 
wholesome food product on the 
market. 

Milk and its by-products are 
our most necessary foods. June is 
Dairy Month . . . so is every 
month. Keep a big pitcher of it 
on the table at every meal. 
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“The earth was green, the sky was 
blue: 
| saw and heard one sunny morn 
A skylark hang between the two, 
A singing speck above the corn," 
Rosetti 





GOD WILL UNDERSTAND 


Many folks find it difficult to 
pray because they feel embarras- 
sed in the presence of God or if 
anyone else is present. You will 
find it will help if you can think 
of God as a very much loved 
father or a close friend. 

Also, you will find it will come 
easier to pray if you do it often 
—even several times a day—and 
maybe using only a few sen- 
tences. Do not ask God for triv- 
ial, unimportant things, but tell 
him what you think about some 
problem and ask for His gui- 
dance. 

If you find it difficult to find 
words with which to pray—often 
use the Lord’s prayer. Did you 
ever stop to think what a won- 
derful statement that prayer is? 
Think it over and notice how it 
says something with every word. 
It’s better, however, to use your 
own words, or use both. 

No matter what you say or 
how you say it in your prayers 
God will understand. The im- 
portant thing is to keep in fre- 
quent communication and in 
close touch with God. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


I am indebted to Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Hoffman of Hightstown, 
New Jersey for a definition of a 
cow that I have not seen before. 
Here it is. 

What is a cow? A cow is a 
completely-automated milk man- 
ufacturing machine. It is en- 
closed in untanned leather and 
is mounted on four vertical 
moveable supports, one on each 
corner. 

The front end of the machine, 
or input, contains the cutting 
and grinding mechanization 
utilizing a unique feedback de- 
vice. Here also are the head- 
lights, air intake, and exhaust, 
a bumper, and a foghorn. 

At the rear the machine car- 
ries the milk-dispensing equip- 
ment, as well as a built-in reflex 
fly swatter and insect repeller. 
The center portion houses a hy- 
pochemical conversion unit. 
Briefly, this consists of four fer- 
mentation and storage tanks con- 
nected in series by an intricate 
network of flexible tubing. This 
part also-contains a central heat- 
ing plant complete with auto- 
matic temperature controls, 
plumbing station, and ventila- | 
ting system. The waste disposal 
apparatus is located to the rear 
of this central section. Cows are 
available in an assortment of | 
sizes and colors. 
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ADDRESSES WANTED 


Bronislaw Maximillian Wau- 
silowski Jr., whose last known 
address was Tiverton, R.I. 


* OK OX 


Michael Fitzgerald, formerly 
of Middletown, N.Y. 


* *K * 


Mrs. George Quentin Arm- 
strong, who was Olive Howland; 
last known address was East 
Washington Lane, Germantown, 
Pitian cas 

* * * 


Vera Shipham, daughter of 
Harry and Bertha Shipham, last 
known address in Bergen County, 
N.J. 


* * * 


Elizabeth J. Howell and Smith 
Ryder, whose last address was 
Moriches, Long Island, N.Y. 


* * * 


Descendants of the Israel and 
Luhama Messenger family origi- 
nally from Connecticut, or any 
information on Phebe or Eliza- 
beth Messenger. 


* K * 


Cleveland Grover, who lived 
in Middletown, Conn. with an 
Allison family. 


* * * 

Charles and Mira (Myra) 
Waterbury Blatchley, who last 
lived in Cuba, N.Y. 

* * * 


Descendants in Columbia 
County, N.Y. of Ploss/Plass 
family (believed to be a total 
of about 12 children), which in- 
cluded Catherine, William, 
James, and Peter. 

* * * 

Ernest Luck, about 37 years 

old. 


* * * 


Wilbur George Fallon, whose 
last known address was Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

* * * 


Descendants of General Wal- 
lace DuMond, who came from 


France and settled in Kingston, 
NY: 


* * OX 


Relatives of Nathan & Rev. 
Samuel Moody, who lived in 
Ohio. 


* * OX 


Lou Fraughton, who lived in 
Denver, Colo. in 1928. 


* *K * 


_ Clayton Moore and_ Brace 
Beemer, who played “The Lone 
Ranger” on TV. 


* * * 


Farrin G. Farnsworth and 
Henry R. Farnsworth, formerly 
of Meridian, Idaho. 


* K 
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Descendants of the late Gop- 
lieb Leffler of Theresa, N.Y. 


* * * 


Mrs. L. R. Tallman, whose 
last known address was Spencer- 


port, N.Y. 


* * * 


Descendants of John and 
Charles Longendyke. When last 
heard from father and mother 
lived near Austerlitz in Colum- 


bia County, N.Y. 


* * 


Joseph Venti, who lived at 
one time at 35-15 34th Street, 
Astoria, Long Island. 


* * 


Henrietta and Herman Hert- 
vig, formerly from Orange, N.Y., 
whose last known address was 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

* *K * 


Relatives of William Jaycox, 


whe came from near Albany, 
N.Y. 


CAN YOU HELP? 


Miss Thelma McDonald, 6 
Liberty St., Auburn, N.Y. 13021, 
would like to buy several un- 
published piano teaching books, 
“Graded Studies by Mrs. Crosby 
Adams, Book 1.” 


* * * 


W. Hugh Jones, ‘215 So. Rich- 
mond St., Fleetwood, Penna., 
would like to know where he can 
purchase a copy of the Genealogy 
of the Van Bun Schoten Family. 


* * 


‘Theodore Mix of Sharon, 
Conn. 06069, is looking for “Bat- 
tles of America,’ Vols. I and 
III, published 1861 by Virtue & 
Co. 


* KK - 


Mrs. Leon Fordock, 129 Fen- 
way Dr., Syracuse, N.Y. 13224, 
wants to obtain a copy of “Grey- 
slaer,’ a Romance of the Mo- 
hawk, vol. 1, by Charles Fenno 
Hoffman, published in 1840 by 
Harper & Brothers. 


* * * 


Mrs. James Mack, R.F.D. 1, 
Portageville, N.Y. 14536, would 
like to hear from someone who 
has a Larkin catalog, also an early 
1900 Sears catalog. 

* * * 

Robert A. Shunway, Rt. 1, 
Verona, N.Y. 13478, wants to lo- 
cate a copy of “Genealogy of the 
Shumway Family in the United 
States of America,” compiled by 
Asahel Adams Shumway, 1909. 

* * * 

Mrs. Maurice Wood, R.F.D. 1, 
Concord, Vt., 05824, will pay a 
fair price for the books, “Peter & 
Polly in Autumn” and “Peter & 
Polly in Summer,” by Rose 


Lucia. 
ie oie ois 


It’s a Fact 


1 Vujury Everg S Seconds in 1969/ 


for a total of 10,800,000 hurt 


and 116,000 killed. 


1 Pewou ta 7 Will Se Hospitalized 
from injury or sickness this year. 


The average length of stay is 8.4 
days at a cost of $65.43 per day. 


“nave ptecident, Yo. 1 Cause 


of accidental deaths—56,400 


killed in 1969. 


sreecidents Ta Homes Caused 


39% of all non-fatal disabling 
injuries during 1969. 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 





BENEFITS PAID 
A friend’s name may be in this list. 


William H. Rakoska, Fillmore, N.Y. ..... $292.86 
Kicked by cow—broke ribs 

Charles A. Juriga, Nineveh, N.Y. _........ 180.00 
Slipped and fell—injured wrist 

Herbert Herman, Delevan, N.Y. ............ 1232.40 
Caught in corn picker—inj. hand 

Geraldine F. Wolfer, 
Farmersville Sta., N.Y. ...............-...--- 
Auto acc.—inj. wrist, knee, whiplash 

George Merrill, Cato, N.Y. .................... 1768.21 
Auto acc.—mult. injury 

Stanley Fay, Moravia, N.Y. ................-..- 149.21 
Fell off ladder—broke wrist 

August Schultz, Jr., Westfield, N.Y. ...... 1395.00 
Motorcycle acc.—broke spine 


Bradley Rendell, Ashville, N.Y. -........... 567.75 
Fell over railing—inj. ribs, concussion 

John C. Bennink, Ashville, N.Y. -........... 569.30 
Thrown from horse—broke collarbone 

John Nelson, ‘Van Etten, N.Y. -............... 293.55 
Fell from rafter—inj. ribs 

Richard L. Demeree, Bainbridge, N.Y. . 113.57 
Stepped in hole—sprained ankle 

Pearl M. Thomsen, So. New Berlin, N.Y. 790.71 
Auto acc.—broke rib, wrist 

Francis E. Peryea, Sr., Altona, N.Y. .... 632.13 
Pulled by cow—inj. elbow, knee 

Vera Reynolds, Cortland, N.Y. -............ 193.36 
Slipped on floor—fell—frac. toe 

William Van Patten, Preble, N.Y. —...... 105.72 
Thrown by pig—inj. knee 

Leslie Lee Cole, Hobart, N.Y. -............... 269.60 
Gored by cow—broke foot 

Peter M. Svegl, Jr., Bloomville, N.Y. ... 505.81 


Kicked by cow—inj. leg 
James Andrews, Lagrangeville, N.Y. ... 1150.00 
Fell from elevator—broke pelvis 


Gloria Blesey, Boston, N.Y. ..........2..... 1630.00 
Auto acc.—concussion, broke rib 

Gordon J. Perham, Malone, N.Y. _......... 2035.00 
Fell—inj. back 

William Legacy, Burke, N.Y. _................. 477.88 
Slipped and fell—inj. back 

Robert Hart, Johnstown, N.Y... 222.86 
Fell—back injury 

Edward Sharp, Byron, N.Y. _.................. 457.76 
Fell from hay load—broke ribs, inj. leg 

Edward L. Arnold, Batavia, N.Y. __......... 264.46 
Caught between door and saw—inj, hip 

Evelyn Crawford, Herkimer, N.Y. _........ 120.00 
Fell down stairs—broke kneecap 

John E. Zehr, Woodville, N.Y. _........... 431.72 


Fell while riding bike—inj. shoulder 

Carolyn L. Nohle, Dec’d, 
Bellevillea Nuvo 2 fete Sie ie eae 2000.00 
Truck accident—loss of life 

Emmanuel Liscum, Jr., 
Copenhagen, «Ni Yi. 1329.28 
Fell from roof—broke back 


Brayton McOmber, Lowville, N.Y. _..... 330.00 
Fell on stairs—inj. leg 

Cart Gillette: Turin: Nay... 2 cee ee 194.89 
Fell from spreader—inj. shoulder 

Robert L. Yunker, Leicester, N.Y. _...... 573.89 
Auto acc.—multi. cuts, bruises 

Calvin J. Avery, Cazenovia, N.Y. __......... 102.84 


Caught in grinding wheel—broke thumb 
James A. Magee, Spencerport, N.Y. _... 233.97 
Auto acc.—inj. leg, cut face i 


Christopher Rappa, Sprakers, N.Y. .... 470.06 
Gored by cow—broke hand 

Carl Nasse, Jr., Canajoharie, N.Y. ...... 630.00 
Fell from hay mow—broke arm, elbow 

Robert Jones, Boonville, N.Y. ............. 308.56 
Pulled by heifer—inj. shoulder 

Robert E. McNamara, Marcy, N.Y. ...... 249.94 
Auto acc.—multiple injuries 

David E. Barron, Cuyler, N.Y. 2... 734.89 


Hit by cow—injured leg 


Marion Miner, Cicero, N.Y. ...................- $1143.57 
Fell—inj. knee 
James Stanton, Holcomb, N.Y. -............ 1440.02 


Fell on salt block—injured leg 


Tessie Szelagowski, Port Jervis, N.Y. . 165.00 
Fell—sprain ankle 

Otis G. Vagg, Albion, N.Y. -................... 189.28 
Auto acc.—whiplash 

Claude Rice, Fulton, N.Y. -..............:.-.... 244.54 


Anvil tipped over—injured foot 
Lyndon R. Odell, Otego, N.Y. ........... oh 1132.86 
Slipped on edge of pool—broke spine 


Charles Nellis, Cherry Valley, N.Y. _...... 104.28 
Bit by calf—inj. hand 
Roman Gregory, Garrattsville, N.Y. .... 158.87 


Steel sliver jambed into thumb 

Gerald R. Cunningham, 
DeKalb Junction, N.Y. —...................... 2500.00 
Caught in corn chopper—loss of arm 


Howard N. Dygert, Potsdam, N.Y. __..... 450.00 
Auto acc.—back injury 

Helen Dygert, Potsdam, N.Y. ................ 150.00 
Auto acc.—back injury 

Wallace Hebert, Delanson, N.Y. __......... 109.00 


Pushed against post by cow—inj. elbow 


Stanley Rickard, Cobleskill, N.Y. ....... 994.26 
Gored by cow—inj. shoulder 

Edna M. McKee, Waterloo, N.Y. _.......... 109.28 
Fell on step—inj. thumb 

Perry Burns, Canisteo, N.Y. —................ 172.14 
Caught in drill—injured arm 

E. Philip Fleischman, Cohocton, N.Y... 246.56 
Knocked down by calf—inj. neck 

Gary Gulin, Savona, N.Y. _...................... 541.74 
Riding bicycle, hit by car— 
multi. cuts, bruises 

Edward Osovski, Candor, N.Y. ................ 247.13 


Stepped on by bull—inj. hand 

John G. Roycraft, Candor, N.Y. __........... 1055.00 
Thrown from horse—loss of eye 

Floyd Davis, Brooktondale, N.Y. ........... 128.56 
Kicked by horse—inj. leg 

Eugene Knapp, Fort Ann, N.Y. ._............. 1533.02 

Thrown by cow—frac. back & ribs 


Kenneth VerPlank, Marion, N.Y. _.......... 700.77 
Repairing bus—cut leg 

Helen Shippers, Wolcott, N.Y. .......... 1405.00 
Hit by car—frac. hip 

Ellis Elliott, Williamsen, N.Y. —............ 1470.00 


Working on mower—slipped backwards— 
inj. back 

Paul N. Conrad, Sr., StryKersville, N.Y... 547.85 
Crushed hand between freezer and wall 

Everett C. Buck, Jr., Bliss, N.Y... 1900.00 
Auto accident—severe concussion 

Wayne S. Rogers, 
Columbis Cross Roads, Pa. _.............. 1000.00 
Skinning deer, knife slipped—inj. eye 


Gertrude W. Baker, Bear Lake, Pa. ___.. 292.95 
Slipped fell—broke arm 

Russell L. Jones, Little Meadows, Pa. . 253.84 
Leading heifer—inj. shoulder 

Ralph Mulder, Hackettstown, N.J. __.... 192.84 
Hit by cow—injured ankle 

Vita Bubb, Frenchtown, N.J. _.:.......... 217.86 
Auto acc.—whiplash 

Phillip F. Stupp, Toms River, N.J. _..... 214.28 


Farm Truck acc.—inj. knee, broke ribs 
Eileen M. Pinette, Caribou, Maine ____.. 1500.00 
Auto acc.—loss of leg 


Amedee Audet, Middlebury, Vt... 192.85 
Fell from ladder—broke wrist 

Rene Boissoneault, Fairfax, Vt. ............ 637.47 
Overcome by silo gas 

Shirley Farrar, Chester, Vt... 849.50 
Fell—frac. leg 

Vera L. Johnson, Asculney, Vt. ........... 267.00 


Hit by stone—injured ankle 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


¥ / x v 
NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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A good farm hand today is expensive. /f 
you can find one at any price. And just 
when you need him most, it seems, is when 
he decides to move along. 


Like hundreds of other livestock men in 


this. area you-can. solve this preblem. Per-- . 


r 
or your present employer 1 4, 





Here's a capital improvement to save you time...and money! 


this pub- 


Work the Harvestore System with multiple 
fillings. With reconstitution you can refill 
more than 12 times a year. At the touch of 
a button your Harvestore System will auto- 
matically unload and weigh forage,. add 
the correct amount of grain and supple- 
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labor costs and at the same time save more 
of what you grow. 


Don’t you owe it to yourself to get the com 
plete story? Just fill in the coupon and mail. 


ments (if needed) and carry the preselected 
ration out to the feed bunks. Your feeding 
chore is done. Leaving you more time for 
farm management. 


manently. With a Harvestore feeding sys- 
tem. Here’s how it works: The heart of the 
system is the Harvestore structure itself. It 
“locks in” more valuable protein and TDN. 
And its top loading, bottom unloading fea- 
ture lets you fill even while feeding. 


= Or if you’d rather, call free of 
charge (thru your operato!) 


800-323-1650. 
So with a Harvestore System you can cut 800-942-9234. No obligation, of course. 


A. O. Smith HARVESTORE Products, Inc. 
550 W. Algonquin Road, Dept. AA-60 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 

Please send more information about the Harvestore System 
Please send me the free Forage Brochure. (] 


Illinois residents’ ca!! 
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| | farm acres. My primary feedcrops are - 
| . Yearly | feed head of beef, head 
This new 4-color Forage Brochure con- | of dairy, head of hogs. Student Harvestore 
tains 40 pages of the latest information on —_|_ owner. 
forage handling and feeding. Included are | Naas 5 
sections discussing Planting, harvesting, | Aaarece Town 2 
storing and feeding the wide variety of | ee Rae ey 
forage crops now grown. For your free | “Uy Ales eee PCOde 4 
copy, complete the coupon. ! Multiplies st ae 
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The information contained herein is general in nature and is drawn from sources deemed to be reliable. 
Any application to a particular farming operation requires the advice of qualified experts 
and is subject to limitations of good management, weather and other conditions present at the individual location. 
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— Big new diesels...new operator's 
platform...wander-free power 

Steering...closed center hydraulics... 

hydraul-shift. 


You get em all 








‘Looking forward to seeing you 
at the 1970 Empire Farm Days.” 


sin the WHITE seat. 





You’re in the saddle with horsepower 
to spare riding a new White-Oliver 
1755, 1855 or 1955. The platform’s 
insulated from heat and vibration. 
You’re driving straight-as-a-string 
with new wander-free power steering. 
You command new closed center hy- 
draulics that never run short of oil 
pressure. 


You meet the tough spots and turns 


with 3-way powershifting—Hydraul 
Shift giving you under, direct and 
overdrive in each of 6 basic gears. 


You get it all in the WHITE seat. 
And remember, cost per acre goes 
down as horsepower goes up. 


For a good deal on a mighty good 
tractor, now’s the time to see one of 
these White seat guys. 





1155 80 hp. 


CONNECTICUT 


Grosvenordale 
Randolph C. Blackmer, Jr. 


Torrington 
Grunder’s Farm Equipment 
MAINE 


Augusta 
Kramer’s Tractor Sales 


Berwick 
Blackberry Hill Farms 


Caribou 
Lionel Theriault, Inc. 


Exeter 

AG Service Company 
Houlton 

Lynds Machine Shop 


New Gloucester 
The Oliver Stores 


Presque Isle 
Gould & Smith, Inc. 


Van Buren 

S. J. Michaud & Son 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Londonderry 

Mears Trust 

NEW YORK 


Albion 
Bentley Brothers 


TBO Oeics 


Almond 

Harman Brothers 
Amenia 

George W. Cook 
Arcade 

M. C. and C. M. Drake, Inc. 
Auburn 

Cayuga-Oliver 

Belleville 

Herron Farm Supply 
Brisben 

Chenango Farm Supply 
Burke 

Burke Farm Supply 
Canandaigua 

Donald J. Howard 


Cattaraugus 
Larry Madsen 


Central Square 


Central Square Implement Co. 


Clark Mills 
Clark Mills Farm Supply 


Collins 

Gabel Brothers 
Cooperstown 

E. C. Chase & Sons, Inc. 
Fultonville 

Harold E. Moore 





98 hp., turbocharged 


Gorham 

Pease Implement 
Hamlin 

R. C. Schepler & Son 
Heuvelton 
George K. Kelly & Sons 
Hobart 


Hobart Farm Equipment Co. 


Jamesville 

N. Palladino & Sons, Inc. 
Kennedy 

Jeff Cooper 

hing Ferry 

H. R. Wilson, Inc. 
Leroy 

F. W. Bickford, Inc. 
Lowville 

Lehman Oliver Service 
Montour Falls 

Pleasant View Farms 
Patterson 

Philbeth Farm Repair 
Perry 

Folk & Kelly 

Sharon Springs 

Edgar J. Handy 
Sherburne 

Sherburne Farm Supply 





4950 ces 108 hp., turbocharged 


These WHITE seat guys are ready to deal 


Syracuse 

Syracuse Farm Supply Corp. 
Troupsburg 

Elbert Potter 

Waterloo 

Finger Lakes Equipment Co. 
Waterville 

P. N. Lewis Company 
Weedsport 

Otis Jorolemon & Sons 


VERMONT 


Ferrisburg 

DeVine’s Sales & Service 
Hartford 

L. L. Reed 

Newport 

Gil’s Tractor & Equipment Co. 
Orwell 

John A. Hancsarik & Sons, Inc. 
Swanton 

Rene J. Fournier Farm Equip. 
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OUR COVER 


What are all those yummy foods 
doing on the cover of a farm maga- 
zine? Well, they remind all of us 
that the gals are indispensable to 
the operation of a farm business 

.. including, among so many other 
things, the preparation of the vit- 
tles. Secondly, your editors think 
our cover shouldn't always be de- 
voted to machinery, crops, and live- 
stock, 

For pointers on preparing some 
of the goodies pictured, see page 
23. Photo: United Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Association. 
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The Gehl Cut and Blow 600 
Chopper. Cylinder/screen assures 
perfect uniformity. Screens reverse 
for longer life. No feed-in apron. 





* 


Instant, constant capaci 


\ 

Hook up a Gehl 300 Cut and 
Throw Chopper. Use al/ of the 
power you’ve got. Pour it on! The 
“300” takes every bit of tractor 
muscle and transforms it into 
speed and capacity. Forage 
boxes keep hustling. 


There’s no feed-in apron to get 
in the way. Crops go straight into 
the 19” wide, 24” diameter cylin- 
der. Nine tungsten-carbide faced 
knives whirling at 1,000 RPM 
keep crops chopped short, keep 
uniformity constant. Material is 


* r 
\ 








cut and thrown with a single 
action, as fast as your biggest 
tractor powers it in. 


However you want to use it... 
five or six foot hay pick up, one- 
or two-row crop attachment, wide 
or narrow rows .. .'with a Gehl 
300 Chopper, big power capacity 
is ready and waiting. For more 
information write Rolain Schar- 
barth, Dept. 1C-50, The Gehl 
Company, West Bend, Wis. 53095. 
Note if student. 
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SEE THESE (77]} DEALERS FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


NEW YORK DA IIAANA oe Renee aS aor hate ines aie) . . Panama Farm Supply 

ADAMS nici ee OU oye ganeran tp cartors: . . .C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. PERRY acer et ta Uae In rut Pa cc cs PM Mal SR oy Folk & Kelly 
PAMSTERDAM eit aoe She dic Secale Cope a i Florida Imp. Co., Inc. REXFORD ise hist acai kk. pie dame en ee . Droms Trac. & Imp. Co. 
IARGAD Baca seth tee ee ees ig RR Ts M. C. & C. M. Drake, Inc. RICHFIELD: SPRINGS, les och i et etc. Perea he Leo M. Filburn 
BIOSSVALE sc rtiainy ee rate y tig naNpad nelle Jay's Sales & Service, Inc. SAVEMes cot tc ale owas ek. . . . . Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
BRISBEINE cet cubase Pliner aes Smtr ea eae Chenango Farm Supply SCHAGHTIGOKE 2s ese. Sco Norman W. Allen Farm Mach. Serv. 
CANANDAIGUA Fcc ctanisenier Mike Getic a anne Coryn Farm Supply SHARON SPRINGS io aiecere Dnata oN pad oar oa Edgar J. Handy 
CANASTOTAG 6s yey cet neat ae ee ein dg. Whites Farm Supply, inc. SIDNEY CENTER ..... Be Pcs la ae cheat eae . Finch Farms 
CANTON (eis Late Robinson Farm Equip. Co., Inc. SOUTH:NEW.GERLING sca) on aces | . Valley Supply Co. 
CATENOVIAS Sie Cr ttion Rats, Ame cede Mee gan aa Re J. C. Lucas & Sons WEEDSPORT Geek ita bean eee! . Otis Jorolemon & Sons 
CENTRAL SQUARE...... ae Central Square Imp. Co. VERMONT 
GUINTOIN ia acces sie rake sen Se narine Seen Clinton Trac. & Imp. Co., Inc. EAGT RANDOIPH SS os uk fae Ss L. W. Greenwood, Inc. 
STING ke re hata ates rae a eastern ina me rues Vogtli & Gabel MIDDLEBURY (06 oe eee ; Knapp Farm Supply Co., Inc. 
SERIE Sica eS ae Sra ene © MOC ats Mie INS: ORWELL frase oo Ray aaa ite ee John A. Hancsarik & Sons, Inc: 
Se ee eet POULTNEME otic rays Sate eee _. Charles H. Monroe 

Fae St hn cre a tae ea Ten elhi Farm Equip., Inc. : 
DaRUVTER ci eo Rarity ee H. W. Cook Farm Service, Inc. RICHMOND sate rpteby ten Ae ia ali oe Set oT eS ea Ee eR vane Te 
DRYDEN a tithe se ae: i . . Dryden Imp., Inc. CONNECTICUT 
PIEEMORE es ot «salen ses Rickett's Farm Supply, Inc. SOUTHINGTON. ...... Waa CAS Peasaty oe ee es Tolles Equip., Inc. 
FORT: PLATING 5 fg ir ees ee, Conran Hallsville Farm Supply, Inc. TORRINGTON 31 ated eit to eens tent tw fen Seer .Ruwet-Sibley, Inc. 
FRANKFORT cee ida eee es hs aa ied are Urgo’s Farm Supply WOODBURY on. ota as iienahes tan to . Judson's Farm Equip. 
BRAINILING stoic cna err pate er ot aan ere . . Ray Tilley & Son 
AMUN se el ce R. C. Schepler & Son MASSACHUSETTS — 
HOBART) ou Oh rh ot cen: _ Hobart Farm Equip. Co. AGAWAM. .....------ -. . + + + Chriscola's Farm Equip., Inc. 
THORSEHEADS Gioia er cue one . §. C. Hansen, Inc. SUNDERCANDYS oct che ess! we le teenaeret = Roman R. Skibiski, Inc. 
HUDSON cess ten ie a co os enaen ie nee oie Keil Farm Supply, Inc. NEW JERSEY ‘ 
PCO i 22 RTE Us» er ch Sor Sa eaaibe en ats Ae oe a BORDENTOWN: vo chot iden ge ne eee eee Applegate Farm Equip. 
near seas 6. SoS Sit aie nee oe MONRORVELEC 3 pope as te ". §, Johnson Hurft 
MONTGOMERY... 0... ss a eae STOCKTON ee ae John W. Frizzell 
MUNINSVILEE Sart also Taam lene Mr. Howard Landers : ; 
INIGHOUS sao ime dete Nia. oe ao es enet e Thetga Farm Supply een ts eee tad hha crateren Weldne ea eta 
NORTH AVA fit oie et i sl ncae oil, em Java Farm Supply NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ONEONTA sates yore terete Se sed yoo Ne Paar West End Imp. Co. WALPOLE i u2GAcs ercis eeeeimpaen wet ee ane. Pinnacleview Farm Equip., Inc. 
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EDITORIALS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





BLACK IS HUMAN 


A few irresponsible blacks have found 
the guilt complex of whites a convenient 
protection for breaking laws. They’ve been 
gleefully smashing college campuses, steal- 
ing merchandise from main-street stores, 
and in general thumbing their noses at the 
cowering whites who are afraid of the night 
riders that may bring a “day of rage” if 
any attempt is made to enforce laws pro- 
tecting life and property. 

Just recently, I read another in a long 
list of reports of happenings in Nigeria. . 
this time by a returned missionary telling 
of Nigerian inhumanity toward the defeat- 
ed Biafrans. Even if the account were dis- 
counted by 90 percent, it would still be a 
chilling account of black brutality toward 
black. 

It seems to me that blacks are not all 
beautiful, but they are all human... hav- 
ing all the pluses and minuses common to 
the human race. When a person feels im- 
mune to law... whether black, white, yel- 
low, pink, or whatever . . . he is seized by an 
enormous temptation to take advantage 
of anyone he believes will not retaliate. 
When any person . . . whatever his color . 
has fought a bitter war and beaten his ad- 
versary, he faces the enormous temptations 
of vengeance and of brutalizing the help- 
less: 

The formulation of just laws, and the 
impartial enforcement of them, have served 
for generations as an ideal that benefits 
everyone. Otherwise, “justice” comes from 
the barrel of a gun... and life becomes a 
dangerous game of Russian roulette where 
the deck is always stacked on behalf of 
whomever has the most guns, and the most 
ruthless nature. 

Pll bet that the overwhelming majority 
of blacks don’t really want a society where 
a black can disregard the law at will... 
there is evidence galore that his fellow 
blacks would suffer enormously! 

People everywhere are a strange mixture 
of love and hate, nobility and _baseness, 
lofty ideals and gutter sweepings, generosity 
and greed. Everyone suffers in the long 
run if a member of that complex species 
called homo sapiens is turned loose on his 
fellow men without regard to law. 


THAT LONELY FEELING 


Milk supplies in the Northeast for 1969 
are up considerably from 1968...in re- 
sponse to an improved price. At one time, 
you'll remember, some observers of the 
passing parade were claiming that farmers 
responded to lower prices by increasing 
production. 

The fact, of course, is that milk produc- 
tion adjustments lag behind price changes 

. so that cause and effect become ob- 
scured. Mark it down as gospel, though, 
that price and production are directly 
related. 

In any case, overproduction has again 
reared its head as a long-range problem 
of the dairy industry in the Northeast... 
beset in addition by competition from other 
milk-producing regions, and from overseas 
imports. The problem is far more serious 
than most dairymen realize; having a de- 
pendable market outlet for the long-run 
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future is unusually important. 

The New York-New Jersey federal order 
area has long been infamous for the rela- 
tively high percentage of dairymen who 
have refused to join a milk cooperative. 
Under the present circumstances... and 
the prospects for the future... few dairy- 
men can afford the luxury of going it alone, 
without membership in a milk-marketing 
cooperative. 

And I wonder whether dairymen who 
are members of a cooperative can afford 
the luxury any longer of expecting miracles 
from their organization. As John York of 
Eastern Milk Producers pointed out at 
that organization’s last annual meeting . 


any cooperative is put in a terrible bind if 


it doesn’t have full assurance of a steady 
supply when it is negotiating with milk 
handlers. After heated debate, Eastern dele- 
gates to that meeting accepted an assess- 
ment of 3 cents per cwt. on members’ milk 
in the Order 2 area (1 cent in adjoining 
markets) to insure market protection for 
members. 

To survive in the marketplace, coopera- 
tives must make long-range commitments, 
and then deliver the goods. Farmers must 
increasingly be prepared to do the same on 
behalf of the cooperatives they have created. 


EFD AND NYSF 


Another reminder of two great farm 
shows... Empire Farm Days at King’s 
Royal Acres near Cardiff, New York (south 
of Syracuse), on August 11-13...and the 
New York State Fair at Syracuse September 
1-7. 

As far as farm equipment is concerned, 
the first event will give you a chance to 
see it in action... at the Fair you can look 


it over again if you’re still mulling which | 


item is best for you to buy. 

And there are lots more reasons to attend 
both ...reserve some space for each in 
your schedule! 


OEO IS NO YODEL 


VISTA is an organization serving as a 
domestic Peace Corps in the United States 

. sending volunteers to work with the 
disadvantaged across the land. It has, of 
course, an official publication of its own 
that tells of its work as a part of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

While browsing the February-March 
issue of that publication, I saw a statement 
that looked typical of the wildly-swinging 
statements being made by so many “‘ex- 
perts” lately. It said, “It has been estimated 
that between 850 and 1,000 deaths and 
80,000 to 90,000 injuries are caused by 
pesticides every year in the United States 


A check with official statistics compiled 
from reports of the National Clearing House 
for Poison Control Centers in the states 
reveals those figures to be literally out of 
this world! For instance, during 1966 Cali- 
fornia showed 26 deaths from agricultural 
pesticides...18 of which were suicides! 
The highest number of accidental deaths 
from pesticides in New York State in one 
year is three. 

Of course, if vague symptoms like head- 





aches and dizziness are to be blamed on 


pesticides... as the article in the VISTA 
publication implied . . . then the sky’s the 
limit! 


Just another example in a long list of 
the irresponsible use of convenient numbers 
to justify a foregone conclusion. The phrase 

“it has been estimated” is an attempt to 
assign credibility to questionable statements 

.. just as “it is reliably reported” seeks to 
achieve acceptance of vague rumors. 

In this instance, OEO stands for Office 
of Erroneous Opinion! 


CASE AGAINST SOCIALISM 


A recently released book makes a strong 
case against the collectivization of society. 
Entitled “Cliches of Socialism,” it explores 
in depth some of the holes in the popular 
arguments in favor of having Big Brother 
carry the ball for everyone. 

It’s available at the Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education, Irvington-on-Hudson, 
New York 10533 at two dollars per copy. 


THE OTHER DIMENSION 


Madeline Murray O’Hare, the crusader 
for atheism, successfully teamed up with 
the Supreme Court to shoot down Bible- 
reading and prayer as official functions in 
the public schools. Now she has zeroed in 
on the astronauts, seeking to have them 
publicly censured for reading from the 
Bible a Christmas message to the world 
from their spacecraft in December, 1968. 

She claims to have obtained thousands 
of signatures in support of her project, and 
is bugging authorities with them in an at- 
tempt to prevent any further demonstrations 
of faith by public leaders. 

If you’re interested in making your opin- 
ion known on the subject, write to: 
National Aeronautic and Space Administration 
Manned Spacecraft Center 
Astronaut Office 
Houston, ‘Texas 77058 


And do it today! 


TWO CHANGES 


As I travel the Northeast and talk to 
farmers, I see two dairy farming practices 
that appear to be changing more rapidly 
and widely than any others. 

One is the declining use of dry hay for 
feeding dairy cattle, especially with herds 
having 50 cows or more. Silages... corn 
and haylage ... have tended to replace hay 
at a rapid rate on many farms. Silages have 
so many things going for them in contrast 
to hay ... fully mechanized handling, qual- 
ity less affected by weather, and generally 
good palatability. 

The other practice coming on fast is seed- 
ing without a “nurse” crop... planting 
new seedings for a crop the year they’re 
planted. Done right, it beats the traditional 
method all hollow. 

Each trend carries with it all sorts of 
repercussions for suppliers of hay balers, 
silos, and seed oats...as well as shaping 
future agricultural research needs. 


LIBERAL DEFINITION 


Everyone has his own definition of “lib- 
eral” and “conservative.” 

I heard a liberal defined the other day 
as “someone who believes children should 
be allowed to draw pictures on the wall, 
especially if it’s someone else’s wall!” 
What’s your definition? 
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EVERY SUNDAY 


Dinner in the 
Regency Room 
Noon - 9 PM 

New on the menu: 


TWIN-DINNERS 
$5.95 


for two persons 


Yankee Pot Roast of Beef 
Roast Native Turkey 
Baked Hickory Smoked Ham 
Stuffed Flounder 


a 
Tel. 315-457-1122 R Wee 
at Thruway Exit 37 


Electronics Parkway - Syracuse 
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Buffet Breakfast 
Joi Muda Liv ice Lie f'3 


ARMOR 
ANDERSON 


The Guaranteed Performance of ANDER- 
SON Machines will eliminate your rock 
problems. . ..A model for every condi- 
tion and budget. 


Write orcall... 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Ph. 406-442-5560 
Helena, Montana 59601 


!!WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS !! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 





COVER ats * 9 o5 <2 Sit et Ae he se Pe ae, ane ee dt $2.09 
Shopcoats White & Colors—36-46 —............. P75 
Matching pants & shirts -....0......00.00.0... 2.00 
Pants only Pe eh es Shirts only ........ a2 
Be a Heavy twill pants—30-42 ... 1.75 





Heavy twill shirts dark colors 1.50 
Lined twill jackets—36-42 .. 3.09 
Unlined twill jackets—36-42 2.00 
Short counter jackets 

allesizesee 2s i ecarantteree d 1.00 
LADIES SMOCKS—S-M-L- ...... 59 
Add 90¢ for postage and handling. 
No. €.0.D. All sizes. Colors—Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 3% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 


G-T TOX-O-WIK’ 


as 


dry better 
for less! 








To be sure you dry more grain 
for less money, see this G-T 
Dryer before you buy! 


World's Largest Selling 
CONTINUOUS RECIRCULATING 


GRAIN DRYERS 
250—350—500 bu. capacity >> 
gas, electric or PTO yt 


Rush coupon for free information! 


Dept. 301D Clay Center, Kansas 67432 
Name te 


Address_ 


Town 
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Dates to Remember 


July 7-8 - Poultrymen's Get- 
Together, Cornell University, 
PenaCa. Nays 


July 8 - Seedsmen's Day, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


July 11 - New York Angus Field 
Day, Clayton Taylor Farm, near 
Lawtons, N.Y. 


July 11 - Eastern Massachusetts 
Sheep Fair, Williams 4-H Cen- 
ter, Westford, Mass. 


July 12 - Northern New York 
Guernsey Breeders Picnic and 
Calf Show, William Martin 
Farm, Gouverneur, N.Y. 


July 12 - New York Swine 
Association Field Day, 
Lagrangeville, N.Y. 


July 12 - Dairy Goat Show, 
sponsored by Eastern New York 
Dairy Goat Club, Fairgrounds, 
Schaghticoke, N.Y. 


July 15 - Massachusetts Fruit 
Growers Association Annual 
Summer Meeting, University of 
Massachusetts Horticultural 
Research Center, Belchertown, 
Mass. 


July 18 - 15th Annual Meeting 
Maine Christmas Tree Growers, 
Liberty, Maine. 


July 18 - Colonial Charolais 
Field Day, Linden Farm, 
Lagrangeville, N.Y. 


July 19-25 - National Farm 
Safety Week. 


July 25 - Southeastern Massa- 
chusetts Sheep Fair, Race Lane, 
Rt. 149, Marston Mills, Mass. 


July 27 - Western New York 
Guernsey Show, Fairgrounds, 
Pike, NoYes 


July 29 - Massachusetts Brown 
Swiss Show, Fairgrounds, 
Cummington, Mass. 


Aug. 1 - Maine State Dairy 
Show, Fairgrounds, Windsor, 
Maine. 


Aug. 1-5 - 62nd Annual Meeting 
American Society of Animal 
Science, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, 
Pas 


Aug. 2-5 - 42nd American 
Institute of Cooperation Sum- 
mer Conference on Farm Busi- 
ness, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio- 


Aug. 7 - First Northern New 
York Beef Shorthorn Show, 
Oswego County Fair, Sandy 
Creek, N.Y. : 


Aug. 7 - Western Massachusetts 
Ayrshire Fair, Fairgrounds, 
Cummington, Mass. 


Aug. 9-12 - Annual Meeting 
Soil Conservation Society of 
America, Toronto, Ontario,Can. 


Aug. 11-13 - Empire Farm Days, 
King Brothers Farm, Cardiff, 
rat Ye 


Aug. 12 - Massachusetts Jersey 
Fair, Fairgrounds, West Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Aug. 12 - Annual Plant Science 
Day of Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Lockwood 
Farm, Hamden, Conn. 


Aug. 13 - Massachusetts Black 
and White Show, Mallory Arena, 
Eastern States Exposition, 
West Springfield, Mass. 


Aug. 14-15 - Vermont Lumber- 
jack Roundup, Killington, Vt. 


Aug. 16-18 - National Associa- 
tion Artificial Breeders 23rd 
Annual Convention, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Aug. 16-21 - Annual Meeting 
National Association County 
Agricultural Agents, Corvallis, 
Ore. 
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NEW ZIP-TOP CAN 


Long-lasting, ‘quick knock- 
down formula’ with DDVP 
and fly-attracting sugar 
granules. Can be scattered, 
painted, sprayed, or spot 
applied. Stock up now for 
the big fly season. 


Mr. Dealer: The bearer of this coupon is en- 
titled to 15¢ off the regular price on 2-Ib. can of 
Pfizer Fly Bait. We will redeem this coupon for 
15¢ as credit on a future order from Pfizer when 
the terms of this offer have been complied with. 
Any other use constitutes fraud. Only one cou- 
pon per customer. Void if prohibited, taxed, or 
restricted. Your customer must pay sales tax. 
Redeem for credit on future order from us, placed 
through our authorized representative. Offer 
good only in U.S.A. Cash value 1/20¢. Offer ex- 
pires December 31, 1970. Branch Expense Code: 
4441-66391. 
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Use handy Pfizer Blue 
Lotion Sprayto | 
disinfect injection sites, 
treat minor wounds 

in livestock; treat 
navels in newborns. 


sr" $487 


10 OZ. 


Pink-Eye | 
Aer, osol: 


It’s easy to prevent or 
treat pink-eye with this 
handy aerosol. Just 
spray on. Four sulfa 
drugs. Prevents 
infection, helps heal 
open wounds, too. 


cou, be 
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KEEP YOUR DOG 
FULL OF LIFE 





Broad-Range Wormer 
Pfizer Dog Kaps 


eliminate tape, hook, § 
round worms. Sealed 2 


to stay fresh. Highly 


effective. 12 kaps 


Wormer in food 


No need to fast or 
purge dog (or cat) 
with Pfizer Pet 
Wormer! Removes 
large roundworms 
with piperazine. 


Flea & Tick Powder 


Works fast against 
ticks, lice, and $ 

fleas. Use Pfizer Flea = 

& Tick Powder around 


the kennel. Great for 
cats, too. 


$1.13 


5.6 fl. oz. 


5-0z. 
canister 


A Better Shampoo 


Pfizer Kleen Sheen™ 


gives a clean, 
beautiful, lustrous $ 79 
coat. Improved a 

sudsing—lathers 5.6 fl. oz. 


freely in hard water! 


Mange Fighter 


Pfizer Mange Remedy 

is stainless, grease- $ 

less, for treatment of a 
sarcopticorred mange. Re thon 


oO 
canon! 
Seep? 


Be prepared for serious 
health problems. 


Use Terramycin® Inject- 

able Solution for a wide 

range of emergencies. 

Goes to work in min- 

utes. Drage erect: 

No mixing or refrigera- 

tion. Also in 200- and Pyizer) 
500-cc. vials. 


£2.79 


CAUTION: Do not use milk for food during 
treatment or for 96 hours (8 milkings) after 
last treatment. Discontinue treatment at 
least 10 days before slaughter. 


All prices shown are 
manufacturer's 


edteen 


and ANIMAL HEALTH suggested retail 
ie PE 


Cy Cored ae FULL SERVIGE 


<@> 


Take time to observe 
label directions on 
all animal health 
products. 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 








NO-TILL CORN 


by Bill Quinn* 


You'll likely take a close look at some no-till corn this 
summer. Here are some things to consider when you 


do... 


CORN growers are asking, 
‘Should we pension off the 
plow?” To till or not to till... 
that is their question! For grow- 
ers faced with the necessity of 
replacing planting equipment, 
the question takes on an added 
urgency. 

With no-tillage corn growing, 
planting is done directly into the 
‘sod, stubble or mulch, using a 
planter that prepares a minia- 
ture seedbed, two to three inches 
wide. There’s no plowing, disc- 
ing or harrowing and no me- 
chanical cultivation. 

No-tillage planting is not 
exactly new. A decade ago, in 
fact, VPI researchers were grow- 
ing corn in chemically-killed sod 
without tillage. At the Marcellus 
Experiment Station in Onondaga 
County, New York, I saw Dr. 
George Free growing no-till corn 
eight or nine years ago. How- 
ever, commercial no-tillage 
planting methods are of much 
more recent vintage. 

Equipment 

No-tillage equipment is now 
- being manufactured by the major 
farm equipment companies, and 
by “short-line” manufacturers. 
The term “‘No-Til” is an Allis 
Chalmers trademark referring 
to a specific planter. Different 
design features... including the 
use of chisels or sweeps, fluted 
coulters and angled coulters, 
tilthers and _ rototillers ... have 


*Cooperative Extension Agent, 
Onondaga County, New York 
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been tried by various manufac- 
turers to carry out the needed 
mini-tillage. 

No-tillage enthusiasts offer 
some convincing arguments to 
support their cause. They point 
out that the time saved is when 
it’s needed most...in the peak 
work season. It’s not only the 
actual time trimmed off that’s 


so important, they say... al- 
though it may add up to as 
much as an hour an acre... but 


the opportunity it provides to 
stay on schedule and get more 
acres in by the optimum date, 
especially in wet years. What’s 
more, they claim, earlier plant- 
ing is possible... less time lost 
getting ready. 

Erosion control is an obvious 
advantage. The mulch or sod 
softens the impact of heavy rains. 
So there’s a lot less chance of 
the topsoil suddenly taking off 
for the next county. No-plow 
planting also opens up some hill- 
side fields to row crops that pre- 
viously defied tillage. The rota- 
tional choices are also less limited 
because of erosion hazards. 


Better Structure 


In addition to less soil loss, 
there may be less damage to soil 
structure because of fewer trips 
over the field. Fewer trips and 
less tillage mean less compaction 
of the plow layer...less pud- 
dling and crusting of the surface. 

Proponents of no-till also claim 
a cut in production costs. They 
argue that the savings in tillage 


The plow has been called the architect 
of civilization. Will it be displaced by 
new technology? 


add up to savings in fuel, labor 
and repairs, plus less capital 
invested in tractors and imple- 
ments. It eliminates the one time 
in the year, they say, when really 
large tractors are needed... for 
plowing and fitting. Smaller 
tractors, those in the 35-to-50-hp 
range, are all that are required 
for a four-row planter. 

How about yields? All things 
being equal, the same, say the 
no-till supporters. But in a dry 
year, they claim, the advantage 
of no-tillage planting is dramatic. 
The mulch from the previous 
crop or cover retards run-off, 
increases absorption, decreases 
evaporation. ‘lhe moisture saved 
provides the pay-off. 


Against 


The arguments in favor of no- 
tillage look impressive, but skep- 
tics counter with some selling 
points of their own. They em- 
phasize that no-till is wholly 
dependent upon chemicals to 
control the vegetation... and 
there’s not much margin for 
error in the weed control tech- 
niques. 

Some big unknowns remain. 
For example, will a_ surface 
mulch act as a barrier, absorb- 
ing part of the pre-emergence 
herbicide and actually insulat- 
ing the soil from good spray 
coverage? One thing is certain. 
Whatever the cause, slip up on 
weed control —and, mister, 
you’ve had it! Besides, what’s 
the use, ask the doubters, of sav- 
ing money on tillage if you spend 
it all on chemicals? 

Then there’s the added invest- 
ment for a no-tillage planter. 
Many planters run at least $100 
a row more than most conven- 
tional machines. And _ seedling 
emergence, they add, is less 
favorable in no-tillage plantings, 
so seeding rates must be jacked 
up 10 to 15 percent... adding 
still further to production costs. 

Some growers believe that in- 
sects may be more of a problem 
in heavily-mulched fields. Snails 
or slugs, rootworms and cut- 
worms... all like the trashy sur- 
face conditions of no-till fields. 
What’s more, the no-plowing 
practice interferes with the tra- 
ditional stalk plowdown recom- 
mended for European corn borer 
control. Disease factors, too, need 
more study. For example, will 
yellow leaf blight be more preva- 
lent with no-plow, where the 
stalks stay on the surface? 

Without plowing or discing, 
the doubters are quick to point 
out, corn stubble fields are bound 
to have an uneven surface. Isn’t 
it necessary to line up and plant 
in the same row? Otherwise, they 
ask, won’t it be just like planting 
down a dead furrow? In the hol- 
lows between the rows, will the 
seed end up on the surface? 

But the biggest question that 
most people have about zero til- 


lage is probably concerned with 
incorporation of fertilizer, lime, 
manure or pesticides. Take fer- 
tilizer, for example. Everyone 
agrees that placement is just 
about the name of the game. 
Agronomists want to shoot those 
plant nutrients right into the 
root zone, particularly phospho- 
rus and potash which are quite 
immobile. 

Yet no plowing means no 
plowdown. So fertilization seems 
limited to that used at planting, 
that applied on the surface, or 
that added as sidedress. And if 
a grower tries to knife the fer- 
tilizer in by sidedressing, won’t 
he cut those close-to-the surface 
roots that no-plow advocates are 
always talking about? 

Another fertility problem may 
develop with corn planted in 
killed sod or cornstalk stubble. 
The decay of the old vegetation 
may “tie up” nitrogen and pro- 
duce. deficiencies, unless extra 


N is used. 


Concentrated 


A point of concern with grow- 
ers of continuous corn is that 
after several years of no-tillage 
methods, fertilizer becomes con- 
centrated in about the top four 
inches of soil, yet it is well known 
that root crops do much of their 
feeding below this zone. 

Proponents counter by point- 
ing out that root depth and loca- 
tion are determined more by 
moisture and temperature than 
by fertility; and with the mulch 
conserving the near-surface mois- 
ture, feeder roots will develop in 
that zone. 


Stony 


What about stony fields? With 
only a narrow seed trench, can 
a good seedbed be prepared... 
one that will provide good seed- 
to-soil contact...if the tilthing 
device is riding over rocks? 

And let’s not forget those two 
terrible twins heading up any 
corn growers most unwanted list 
... quackgrass and nutsedge, the 
scourge of all too many corn 
fields. If a farmer has those, and 
wants to control them, won’t he 
have to plow down an herbicide 
anyhow? 

To get a progress report on 
the practice, I contacted several 
farmers using no-tillage planters. 

Most had been using the Allis- 
Chalmers No-Til planter. This 
machine employs a -17-inch 
deeply-fluted rolling coulter, 
spring-loaded at 200 to 600 
pounds pressure to slice through 
the soil and trash and open a 
2%-inch-wide seedbed. The coul- 
ter is usually run to the hub, 
preparing a seed trench 4 to 5 
inches deep. 

Double-disc openers are em- 
ployed for both planting and 
fertilizer placement. The herbi- 
cide and fertilizer units help add 


(Continued on page 8) 
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See whats happening in 
tractors at your MM’ Dealers. 


Tractors for the seventies—all new—bigger, 
more powerful than ever—and the keyword 
is “control”. 


Perfect position and draft control of imple- 
ments results from a revolutionary new 
computer-control three-point hitch (with ex- 
clusive upper and lower link sensing and 
closed center hydraulics.) Eliminates 
guesswork. 


Controlled comfort and operation too. An 
open platform leaves room to stretch. Sim- 
ple console controls are where you want 
them; operate with finger-tip effort. Fea- 
ture by feature, M-Line ‘70 is designed for 
the guy who has to do the work. 
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Three exciting models: the 97 hp G9Q50, 
the 110 hp G1050, and the 135 hp G1350 
with planetary axle drive for maximum 
power efficiency. 


Built to do a better job in vast wheatlands 
orin big row crop country. M-Line ’70 repre- 
sents the combined resources and engi- 
neering experience of White Motor 
Corporation and Minneapolis-Moline. 
Together, as White Farm Equipment, they 
designed and manufactured M-Line ‘70 
for you. 


Test drive one. See your nearest Moline 
dealer today. 





MINNEAPOLIS:-MOLINE. 


PRODUCTS OF WHITE FARM EQUIPMENT, HOPKINS, MINN. 
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CONNECTICUT 


Middlebury 
Vaszauskas Brothers 


NEW YORK 


Canandaigua 

Coryn Farm Supply 

Cuba 

Ernest D. Witter 

Deansboro 

Sturdevant’s Sales & Service 
East Avon 

Davin Implement Co., Inc. 
Fly Creek 

Winnies Implement Company 
Ghent 

Rivenburgh Equipment 
Kennedy 

Jeff Cooper 

Locke 

Karn’s Farm Equipment 
Lockport 

Lloyd Bowen 


VERMONT 
Poultney 
Charles H. Monroe 


Swanton 
Rene J. Fournier Farm Equipment 


“‘Looking forward to seeing you 
at the 1970 Empire Farm Days.” 


No-Till.. . .. 


(Continued from page 6) 
additional weight, although un- 
der certain planting conditions, 
still more weight is often added. 
Finally, a ribbed press wheel 
closes the seed trench. 

Firing Line 

Here are some of the things 
Central New York farmers told 
inc: 

Bob French, Clay — “I just 
used it one year on 26 acres of 
alfalfa sod. No trouble with pene- 
tration, but a little trouble with 
coverage .. . particularly where 
the machine rose up on the back 
furrows or the high parts of the 
lands. The seed slot was a little 
too open, but we had a rain right 


after planting and it came along 
well. 

“Td hesitate to put all my eggs 
in one basket on sod... would 
try to disc it to loosen up a little 
dirt ... ground was awfully hard 
when I planted. 

“Used Paraquat and 2 pounds 
of atrazine per acre with crop 
oil, applied together... maybe 
I’d increase it a little another 
time. The corn was planted after 
hay had been chopped off... 
wouldn’t recommend this... 
think corn should get in earlier. 

“Paraquat knocks things down 
overnight. The whole field was 
brown the next day, but alfalfa 
has a will to live... the atrazine 
probably kept it down. By the 


time the corn was two feet high, 


This is what separates 
a Haybine 








boys: 


Intermeshing 
rubber rolls 
that grip hay 
firmly, condition 
it thoroughly— 
and they 
wont wrap! 


If it wasn’t for these rolls, a Haybine® 
mower-conditioner would wrap and 
plug like other mower-conditioners. 


What makes these rolls so much bet- 
ter? First of all, both are rubber, so 
you don't get a lot of the sticking 
problem you get when one is made 
of steel. 


Then notice the exclusive chevron 
design of the treads. These treads in- 
termesh as they spin, which gives the 
rolls a good, firm grip on the crop (to 
keep it moving) and lets them do a 
thorough conditioning job (for faster 
drying). 

One more thing. These are high- 
speed rolls which is another big fac- 
torin turning out the kind of fluffy, airy 





windrows that cure quickly. 


And these incredible rolls are ‘‘pack- 
aged” in arock-solid unit that’s built 
to outlast any other mower-condi- 
tioner in the field. That's why more 
farmers buy a Haybine than any other 
mower-conditioner. 


Choose from three models: a self- 
propelled and a pull- type 
that are 9'3” 


Se 


from the_ 


Remember, if it isn’t New Holland, it isn't a Haybine. 


there was some greenness be- 
tween the rows, but it was never 
competitive. 

“No problem with draft. We 
used the big tractor... it’s got 
power to sell. Probably a good 
two-plow tractor would do the 
job. 

“One thing about no-till... 
the ground is firm in the fall 
when harvest time comes.” 

Floyd Fisher, Syracuse — “I 
planted 11 acres no-till (out of 
65) on good alfalfa sod... soil 
was Honeoye silt loam. Well 
satisfied . . . yield was just as 
good, and a lot less work put- 
ting In. 

“Weed control? Well, I didn’t 
use what I was supposed to. I 
used 2% pounds of atrazine with 






wide and a smaller pull-type with a 
7'3” cutting width. 

See your New Holland dealer before 
you get all wrapped up in this year’s 
hay. 

New Holland Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation. 
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YREW HOLLAND 


Practical in design - dependable in action 





75 Years of Service to Agriculture—1895-1970 





liquid nitrogen at least threc 
weeks before planting, then 1Y 
pounds of atrazine and ¥% pint oi 
2,4-D sprayed on pre-emergence 
It got everything except dande- 
lion. 

“The planting was on two dif- 
ferent fields... one was the best 
field I had last year. We’re stil! 
going to rent the planter... it 
needs some more looking into 
before we’ll jump in with both 
feet and buy one of our own.”’ 


Fourth Year 


Ellis Hall, Cato — “Have tried 
it for three years— about 20 
acres a year. Haven’t been over- 
whelmed by it, but put in a little 
more than 20 acres this year be- 
cause some of my ground is more 
prone to erosion. 

“In order to be successful, have 
to have conditions about right 
...not too much weed compe- 
tition from grasses . . . and maybe 
a well-drained lighter soil. Ran 
into a problem on heavy soils 
in a wet year...the soil was 
cold...and seed rotted in the 
ground in the wet spots. Where 
it’s hard or stony, it’s tough to 
get adequate coverage... they 
talk about increasing seeding 
rates, but you will have an un- 
evenness of stand. 

“The first year we used the 
AC planter, but the last couple 
of years we’ve used the AC coul- 
ters on a sugar-beet planter. Uni- 
form and adequate stands... 
that plus control of grasses and 
getting fertilizer (especially N) 
applied, are the problems. Its 
greatest asset is conserving soil. 

“We’re running lower yields 
on no-till in most cases. Our 
program on plowed ground has 
been to plow down 250 pounds 
per acre of muriate of potash, 
then at planting use 200 to 250 
pounds of mono-ammonium 
phosphate (11-48-0), then side- 
dress with 100 to 150 of anhy- 
drous which gives about 120 
pounds of N. We grow about 
230 to 240 acres total.” 


All The Way 


Toby Johnson, Baldwinsville— 
“Grew about 40 acres no-till out 
of a total of around 70 in 1969. 
This year I’m going 100 percent 
...not even get the plow out. 
We’re trying to reseed meadows 
by discing...we disced three 
times, sprayed with Eptam, 
disced twice more and seeded 
...and it looked as if we had 
plowed. 

“We're doing a few things 
differently this year with no-till. 
We're putting more fertilizer on 
with the planter... last year had 
quite a bit sprayed on top. This 
year we’re using two openers for 
each row. Just got to get enough 
fertilizer down in there near the 
root system. Agway is custom- 
mixing us some 17-13-13. 

UALS our: land: is. tiled and 
pretty well drained. Crop pre- 
ceding? ‘Twenty of it was corn 
the year before. On the sod I 
had the best corn I ever had — 
a wonderful stand — but on the 
raw ground, yield didn’t come 
up too well. Maybe because we 
sprayed so much fertilizer on 

(Continued on page 9) 
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top, nnd npbe the corm Stents 
didn’t get the benefit of this 
fertilizer. 

“T don’t know what the yield 
was. Had a little trouble with 
nutgrass on raw ground, and in 
one field with morning glory. 

“This year, where I had taken 
corn off for silage, I really plas- 
tered it with manure. So that 
should take the place of the 
stalks or a sod as a mulch.” 


Limited Tillage 


Lee Hale, Fayetteville — 
“We're really not no-till . . . using 
limited tillage with a No-Til 
planter. We disc all our fields 

. follow that with a Fleury- 
Bissell field cultivator, then come 
in with the planter... primarily 
because it rides through the corn 
stalks that are left. In ’°68 we 
planted 250 acres of corn and 
only spent 94 hours with a 4020 
tractor preparing the land for 
planting. 

“We use a John Deere killefer 
18-foot disc...1t weighs 4,500 
pounds... 28-inch discs. Once 
over with the disc, once over with 
the field cultivator, and we’re 
ready. It apparently works... 
we average over 20 tons or 100 
bushels of corn across the board 

. fully as good, maybe better, 
in a dry year. 

“Rocky fields? We _ planted 
right through where we took out 
a stone wall with no problem. 





NEW PAINT 


Researchers at PPG Industries’ 
Coatings & Resins Division have 
been working on the company’s 
Pitt-Glaze polyester-epoxy coat- 
ing system for producing tile-like 
coatings on new masonry or cin- 
der block walls. 

According to the company, the 
system creates a tough wall finish 
impervious to water, grease, soil 
and many chemicals. It can be 
steam-cleaned or washed down 
with harsh caustics without affect- 
ing its performance...and the 
hard coatings discourage bacteria 
growth in mortar joints. 

‘The system is used in milking 
rooms, dairy barns, poultry 
houses and any masonry, wooden 
or metal farm building where 
tough, easily maintained wall 
coatings are required. 

For more information, contact: 
N. L. Braun, Department AA, 
PPG Industries, 10-North, One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 15222. 
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Cobblestones are probably more 
trouble than flat rock. 

“We’ve used this system four 
years. We don’t even own a plow 
anymore.” . 

Don Porter, Baldwinsville — 
“We had 90 acres of no-till last 
year, 125 this year. 

“We had good yields...up 
to 140 bushels on some acres. We 
planted corn on our sandy loam 
soils a lot earlier than if we had 
plowed. We planted where we 
couldn’t plow... where it wasn’t 
in shape to plow. 

“I think you have to plant 
early if you go to no-till, so you 
get good germination before the 
rain stops. We tried it several 
ways...on alfalfa sod, on wheat 
stubble with a clover seeding 


HAND. “Fully 


oe 


... On corn stubble, and on corn- 
for-grain fields where the stalks 
were left. We chopped some 
stalks, some we didn’t. Couldn’t 
see any difference. We had some 
yellow leaf blight, but then, so 
did a lot of people. 

“We sprayed 800 pounds of 
11-6-6 fertilizer per acre and 
used 250 to 300 pounds of 12-24- 
24 in the planter. We disced it 
all after spraying. We thought we 
could incorporate the fertilizer. 
Don’t know whether we did or 
not. We’ve put on double fer- 
tilizer openers this year to get 
more in the row. 

“Planted 29 to 30,000 seeds 
per acre.” 

Is there a no-tillage planter in 
your future? Is it time to abandon 
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the moldboard? Certainly more 
and more no-plow machines will 
appear...and more and more 
growers will give them a try. 

But the ultimate answer on 
no-plow will hinge on the in- 
exorable laws of economics. In 
the final analysis it will all come 
back to a question of production 
and profits, costs and returns. 
For the big question, the one 
that will determine no-till’s ul- 
timate fate is, ““How well does 
it pay on my farm?” 

No-tillage is not a substitute 
for good management. Like the 
proverbial “eye of the master,” 
the skill of the operator is critical 
in a no-plow operation. As some- 
one has suggested, “Only good 
managers need apply.” 
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Here's a capital improvement to save you time... and money! 


A good farm hand is expensive.. 


to move on. 


Now you can solve this problem...permanently! With 


.if you can find one at 
any price. And just when you need him most, he decides 








a HARVESTORE automated feeding system. Heart of the 
system is the HARVESTORE structure itself. It ‘‘locks in’ 





Automated Feeding 





Liquid Manure Systems 


: Systems 
sk Pn =£—3 | valuable protein, energy and TDN. HARVESTORE’S CURSE rare Belt Feeders 
top-loading, bottom-unloading lets you fill and feed at oe ie Maen ee ee 
oS iE sea sadn io. — the same time. e ae Baceasiare Products, Inc. 
= = : 5 igonquin Road, Dept. AA-70 
M rn hs = SS At the touch of a button HARVESTORE automation Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 





unloads and weighs forage, adds grain and supplement 
(if needed), and distributes the ration to the feed bunk. 


(ge ae Nee Re Ss Pata . 


Please send more information about Harvestore System 











| 
| 
| 
So avoid labor problems. Mail in the coupon today for oe AGES AOE Bean OOS AC amt 
: | Yearly | feed head of beef, head of dairy, 
complete information about HARVESTORE automation. l head of hogs. Student___. Harvestore owner 
| Name 
Multiplies as 
ae Ad T 
Manpower a8 | dress own 
and Landpower | County State Zip Code 





The information contained herein is general in nature and is drawn from sources deemed to be reliable. Any application to a 
particular farming operation requires the advice of qualified experts and is subject to limitations of good management, 
weather and other conditions present at the individual location. 





“Next time don't stamp your feet when they 
get cold!” 
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Doc Mettler Comments on: 


HEAT STROKE 


ONE New Year’s Day when 
the temperature was 27 below 
zero, I treated five down cows 
in open sheds on five different 
farms. Every one got up with no 
problems. On a hot July after- 
noon three years ago I treated 
four down cows... . and lost every 
one of them. 

Nature here in the Northeast 
can give us extremes that our 
friends in the normally hot or 
cold climates can’t comprehend. 
When we did all our work with 
horses, every farmer was aware 
and cautious of heat stroke. To- 


day too many of us forget that 


extreme heat can be far more 
dangerous than extreme cold. 

You know how hot a black- 
shingle roof gets in the sun. 
Think how hot your black cow 
gets standing in the sun! In spite 
of this, it is the heat, not any 
chemical reaction of the sun it- 
self, that does the damage. 

One of the four cows I lost 
that hot summer day was down 
with milk fever in a shaded 
woods, but the air was so still 
it gave the feeling of a steaming 
- jungle. Two others were down 
with milk fever out in the hot 
sun, and the fourth in an airless 
box stall. 

A cow with milk fever loses 
control of her temperature-regu- 
lating facilities and usually her 
temperature is below normal. If 
the air temperature is over 100, 
her body temperature is apt to 
go above normal. A cow down 
with milk fever in a cold moun- 
tain stream, or in the hot sun, 
will respond to calcium and re- 
gain consciousness, but is very 
apt never to get up again. 

The cow that was in the woods 
got up and went to the barn, 
only to drop dead when she 
reached there. Her temperature 
was over 108 degrees when I 
checked it before administering 
calcium. Perhaps if we had got- 
ten burlap bags soaked with 
cold water over her we might 
have saved her. However, when 
you are half a mile back in the 
woods you don’t have burlap 
bags and cold water in your 
emergency bag. 

My first experience with heat 
stroke was many years ago with 
hogs. A group of very fat Berk- 
shire sows had been moved to 
a new farm. They proceeded to 
get out of the pens and the men 
caring for them, being inexperi- 
enced with hogs, tried to run 
them back into another building. 

They did just that, ran them. 
The sows got into the building 
and proceeded to drop dead. On 
autopsy half an hour after death, 
the internal temperature was so 
high that I could not hold my 
hand inside the body cavity 
comfortably. 

All species of farm animals 


10 


(and farmers, too) are susceptible 
to heat stroke. Hogs and poul- 
try, being frightened easily, are 


probably affected the most. 
Horses worked in the sun... and 
sheep (either shorn or unshorn), 
if pushed too hard, can develop 
it. Cattle stand heat quite well 
if not affected with milk fever, 
but milk and beef production 
certainly suffer from the heat. 


Omnite kills mites 





In 1945, we moved a herd of 
105 cows to the Pacific island of 
Guam. All day long these cows 
stood in open corrals. Their tem- 
peratures ran from 104 to 105 
until evening. Three months after 
freshening they would go dry. 

We tried to cool them with 
water spray. This only made 
mud holes and brought on foot 
troubles and mastitis. Finally 
we constructed thatched-roofed 
sheds. Our cows came along fine 
then, temperatures stayed nor- 
mal, they ate better, and of 
course, milked better. 

What happens in heat stroke 
is that the blood vessels on the 
outside of the body dilate so 
much that there is not enough 
blood left in the body to circu- 


late properly. A man dead from 
heat stroke will have a heart 
empty of blood. In animals such 
as cattle and hogs, putrefaction 
sets in immediately after death 
and an animal a few hours dead 
will appear on autopsy to be 
dead a day or more. 

Few chemicals or drugs are 
much help in treating heat 
stroke. Most important is to get 
ice or cold water on the head 
and neck. Putting it over the 
rest of the body helps, but must 
be pallies if it begins to cause 
convulsions. 

Last summer I saw a calf that 
had been tied all day in the hot 
sun. It was dark when I was 
called and she was having con- 
vulsions. The owner knew her 


other miticides used to. 


Omite breaks the resistance cycle... 


kills the mites that have 


developed immunity to other miticides. It controls a broad 
spectrum of pests including McDaniel, two-spotted, brown and | 
European red mites on apples, peaches, plums, prunes 


and walnuts. 


Omite is selective. It zeroes in on the bad mites but leaves 
the good guys (predatory mites, bees, ladybugs and other 


beneficial insects) alone. So it works great in integrated mite 


control programs. 


Omite chooses your friends and enemies without 
sacrificing dosage strength, without compromising killing power. 


Omite has effective residual killing action that continues 
after spraying. Under hot summer conditions, the residual killing 
power of Omite combined with surviving mite predators gives 
lasting, dual-action control. Omite is compatible with most other | 
orchard chemicals (see label) and it can be applied with all tyoes 
of commercial spray equipment. Omite is safe — on apples it 
can be used right up to 7 days before harvest. 


See your Uniroyal dealer for Omite. . 


_the master miticide. 


Catch the bad mites with their immunity down. 


Omite and other fine products (herbicides, fungicides, and growth regulants) are creations 
of the laboratories of Uniroyal Chemical, Division of Uniroyal, Inc., Naugatuck, Conn. 06770. 


temperature was over 106 and 
had given her antibiotics. Cold 
water sprayed on her with a hose 
caused an almost immediate re- 
covery. 

Sometimes, however, brain 
and heart damage from heat 
stroke is irreversible and animals 
will die in minutes. Or they may 
linger for days and still die de- 
spite treatment. 

Prevention 

As in all disease, prevention 
is the most important in heat 
stroke. Provide shade and air 
circulation for all animals. Don’t 
try to work hogs or sheep, or 
move poultry, on extremely hot 
days. If a horse suddenly stops 
sweating while being worked 
and begins to stumble, get water 


on him as quickly as possible. 
Above all, use common sense 
and have a little compassion for 
a poor dumb beast. 

In dairy cattle... where sum- 
mer milk production suffers more 
from heat than any one thing 
... Stabling so that feed is in the 
shade, and where air circulates, 
can make more difference than 
you can ever imagine until you 
try it. 

Conventional barns, with cat- 
tle facing in, and doors open on 
either end so air circulates down 
in front of the cattle, will keep 
cows eating and comfortable all 
day long. In larger herds, stabled 
loose, feed bunks should be 
away from the wall so that air is 
plentiful. 


As with any miticide, 
always follow instructions 
on label. 


After the long, cold winter we 
just had I hope we do have a 
hot summer, but Nature sets her 
own rules. On the hot days, think 
of your animals. We may be able 
to vaccinate them against the 
new diseases, and treat some of 
the old maladies with new rem- 
edies, but preventing heat stroke 
still requires common sense, and 
it is difficult to treat. 


Dr. Mettler is unable to answer 
letters concerning veterinary 


problems, except to use them 
as subject matter for future 


articles. Such letters are wel- 
come, but the immediate answer 
to most questions can best be 
obtained by consulting your local 
veterinarian. 
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HELPING NATURE WORK FOR YOU. 





FORESTRY 


Tree Symposium—Conservation- 
ists, planners, foresters, landscape 
architects, arborists, and others 
genuinely concerned about the 
value of trees and the ways they 
can be made to enhance the 
environment, particularly in ur- 
ban areas, are invited to attend 
a symposium on “Trees and For- 
ests in an Urbanizing Environ- 
ment” at the University of Mas- 
sachusetts at Amherst on August 
18-21, 1970. 

The three-day meeting will 
include such topics as: Effects 
of trees and forests on air pollu- 
tion, noise abatement and neu- 
tralizing waste, economic values 
of trees and wooded areas in the 
urban locale, and managing trees 
and woodlands to improve the 
aesthetics of communities. 

Additional information can be 
obtained from John H. Noyes, 
Department of Forestry and 
Wildlife Development, Holds- 
worth Hall, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst 01002, or from 
Hal Marx, Northeastern Forest 
Experiment Station, 6816 Mar- 
ket Street, Upper Darby, Penn- 
sylvania 19082. 


Firewood Sales — An impulse 
item recommended for sale at 
roadside markets is fireplace 
wood. 

Austin N. Lentz, Extension 
forester at Rutgers, points out 
that 90 percent of the individ- 
ually-built homes today have 
fireplaces, but homeowners sel- 
dom know where to get wood. 

According to Lentz, wood in 
16-inch lengths, stacked in a 
frame 2 feet high and 2 feet 
wide, will fit in the average car 
trunk. This amount of wood... 
the equivalent of 1/24 of a cord 

. weighs about 200 pounds. 

The success of selling fireplace 
wood depends on the ease and 
convenience offered to the cus- 
tomer in getting it home. Racked 
as suggested, it’s a convenient 
package and one he is willing to 
accept. 





An aerial view of Linden Farm near 
Lagrangeville, New York... site of 


the Colonial Charolais Association 
Field Day on Saturday, July 18. 
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AGRICULTURAL waste and 
its disposal is likely to become 
even more involved in considera- 
tion of the pollution problem. 
Three New Jersey agencies are 
cooperating in arranging a four- 
day conference where “Agricul- 
tural Waste in An Urban En- 
vironment” will receive top pri- 
ority. The four-state conference 
(New Jersey, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania and New York) will be 
held on September 14-17 at 
Atlantic City. 

Up to the present time, farm 
waste disposal has been of little 
concern. Waste materials have 
been applied to the soil and 
plowed under to provide humus 
and conserve plant food ele- 
ments. 

Two recent trends, however, 
have caused a sharp increase of 
interest in the topic. . . urbani- 
zation that has brought many 
non-farm people to live in the 
country, and the concentration 
of large numbers of poultry and 
livestock in a small area. 


THE WEEVIL 


Another good year for New 
Jersey alfalfa growers. For the 
second consecutive year there 
has been little or no damage to 
this important forage crop by the 
alfalfa weevil. 

Credit goes to the introduc- 
tion of parasites that have solved 
the problem in most areas. Simi- 
lar reports come from Delaware, 
where the parasites have reduced 
the weevil population to the 

vanishing point. 

Costly spraying has been 
largely eliminated, and _ yields 
have been increased as _ there 
has been no damage to the 
plants from sprayer wheel tracks. 

The remaining question, 
“What will the parasites live on 
once the weevil has been elimin- 
ated?” 


GRAIN FOR HEIFERS 


Dairy specialists at the New 
Jersey College of Agriculture 
are recommending supplemen- 
tal grain rations to growing 
heifers during mid-summer 
when pastures are normally at 
a low level. 

The recommendation is_ to 
feed growing heifers two to four 
pounds of grain per day to main- 
tain a normal growth. Heifers 
on excellent-quality pasture will 
do very well without the supple- 
ment of grain. For the average 
herd, that excellent-quality pas- 
ture will be difficult to find! 


AVOID STAGNANT WATER 


The water pollution problem 
may reach many dairy farms 
this summer. Avoid stagnant 
pools as a source of water for 
dairy animals. It is claimed that 
leptospirosis, mastitis and even 
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nitrate poisoning have been 
traced to stagnant and contami- 
nated water sources. These stag- 
nant water sources should be 
drained or fenced off. 


ALAR ON APPLES 


A new recommendation on 
the use of Alar on apples is being 
made by the Extension Service. 














1-Row Superpicker is tops for non-stop 
picking. 6-roll husking bed has 9 Flexi- 
Finger presser wheels for maximum husking 


efficiency 








-1is only one spray . . 


It has been suggested that Alar 
be applied no closer than 60 
days before harvest. 

Alar results for the most part 
have been beneficial in holding 
the fruit on the trees. The ad- 
vance date has been recommend- 
ed in that late application has 
resulted in the flattening of the 
apple and a reduction in size. 

‘The recommended application 
. and sep- 
arate from the other regular 


sprays. 
BYE-BYE HERBICIDE 


Another valuable - chemical 
has gone the way of the cycla- 
mates. This time it is the reliable 
2,4,5-T. It has been banned by 
the U.S.D.A. for use around 





2-Row Pull Superpicker for narrow rows, 





the home, on lakes, ponds and 
ditch banks. 

Specifically, it is prohibited 
on all food crops intended for 
human consumption . . . apples, 
blueberries, corn, oats, rice, rye 
and sugar cane. There is no 
tolerance for 2,4,5-T on meat, 
milk, or any other feed or food. 


BUTTERFAT DOWN? 


If the butterfat content of 
milk has been down in recent 
months, here is a possible cause. 

The cattle have been on lush 
grass, in turn contributing less 
fiber to the roughage ration. It 
has been determined that a min- 
imum of 15 percent fiber is re- 
quired in the dry matter of a 
total ration fed to the dairy cow 


28” to 36”... or for standard rows, 36” _—big capacity, non-stop Superpicl 
to 44” ... both have big capacity, for non- gathering unit. Choose 12-roll husk! 
stop picking 


unit or cage-type sheller. 





Mounted Superpicker. Start with! 


for a normal fat production. 

An adequate fiber level intake 
can usually be maintained by 
feeding a minimum of one 
pound of dry matter as hay or 
its equivalent per 100 pounds 
of body weight daily. If early- 
cut, high-quality hay is fed, 


then 1% pounds would be ad- - 


visable, as higher-quality hay is 
lower in fiber. 


MILKING EFFICIENCY 


County agricultural agent C. 
Fred Lorenzo offers a new yard- 
stick in determining milking 
efficiency. 

When measuring milking effi- 
ciency, consider pounds of milk 
per man hour. This is a better 
indicator than figuring the num- 


ber of cows milked per hour. 

Dairymen using bucket milk- 
ers could use 300 pounds of milk 
per man hour as a minimum 
rate. 

With pipeline milkers, 450-500 
pounds per hour (or higher) 
should be achieved. 


GARBAGE FEEDING 


The New Jersey Livestock 
Association looks upon house- 
hold wastes as an important 
source of increased meat produc- 
tion (swine), and a satisfactory 
method of solving a growing 
urban problem. 

A city of two million residents 
creates about 200,000 tons of 


waste annually that is listed as- 


wet garbage. The swine industry 


is probably the most efficient 
method of utilizing this waste 
material. 

The Association has been an 
important factor in establishing 
a national organization aimed 
toward a continuation of ‘the 
practice of feeding cooked gar- 
bage as a means of reducing the 
number of cholera outbreaks. 


FLY CONTROL 


Maintain a good image with 
your rural non-farm neighbors 
by keeping poultry-house fly 
population down. 

Use a two-prong approach, 
suggests Charles A. Dupras, ag- 
ricultural agent in the Atlantic- 


Cumberland area. | 
Two spray materials are rec- 


t's the lowest cost way to harvest corn. Super- 
picker. Mounted or pull-type. Wide or narrow 
ow. Takes high yield corn in stride . . . picks 
knd husks clean, even at higher ground speeds. 


xclusive powered Flexi-Finger presser wheels 


over the husking rolls keep ears moving fast. 


ear after year, more farmers buy Superpicker. 


é” 
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Husking 
units: fast, 
.clean husking 
with Flexi- 
Finger presser 
wheels to align 
ears and keep 
them moving. 










see Superpicker. At your New Idea dealer. 


CAN DO machines 
from the CAN DO people. 


NEW IDEA 


FARM EQUIPMENT 





Coldwater, Ohio 45828 


Cage-type 
sheller for 2- 
row pull or 
mounted. Gets 
the kernels 


off with min- 
imum damage 
and minimum 
fines. 





‘ick, shell, grind 
in the field. 


See the Avco Golf Classic, August 22-23 on NBC-Television 
Better still...be there. Pleasant Valley Country Club, Sutton, Massachusetts 





fk Field grinder 


for 2-row pull 
Superpicker. 
Cuts up cobs 
and husks; sizes 
cob particles, 
cracks the 
kernels and 
delivers ear corn 
mix. 


ommended... Korlan and mal- 
athion. Treatment of manure 
with an insecticide is suggested 
only when manure cannot be 
removed or spread, or in spots 
where water from leaky troughs 
and roofs prevents the manure 
from drying. Repeated manure 
treatments are not recommend- 
ed, as this is one of the fastest 
ways to develop fly resistance 
to insecticides. 

The offspring from a single 
pair of flies... under ideal con- 
ditions... could produce in one 
year enough new _ individuals, 
which if packed 1,000 to the 
cubic inch, could form a ball of 
flies 96,000,000 miles in diameter. 


CUSTOM WORK 
pmmie cnoney and a limited 


labor supply are resulting in 
more farm operations this year 
being performed by custom con- 
tractors. 

There has been more custom 
plowing and soil preparation in 
New Jersey this year than usual 

. and this trend will continue 
in harvesting, especially grains 
and snap beans. 


DISTINGUISHED 


Marcia A. Collins of Perry, 
New York, has been named Dis- 
tinguished Junior Holstein Mem- 
ber, so designated . . . from a field 
of 29 young women...by the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America. She 
is the 18-year- 
old daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald Collins 
of Wyoming 
County. Her 
father is the 
nationally- 
known founder 
of Collins-Crest 
Holsteins. 

During her high school career, 
Marcia was a member of the 
New York State 4-H Dairy Judg- 
ing Team in the national con- 
test, served as vice president of 
the National Honor Society, and 
was senior class salutatorian. She 
was also president of the Future 
Teachers of America. 

Now she is a freshman at St. 
Lawrence University, majoring 
in math and history and continu- 
ing with her plans to become a 
high school teacher. She is fi- 
nancing her college education 
with income from her 14 Reg- 
istered Holsteins. 

As a national winner, Marcia 
was introduced to delegates at 
the 85th annual convention of 
HFAA held at the Statler Hilton 
in Boston June 30-July 1. 





Marcia Collins 


FAIR DATE CHANGES 


Three Pennsylvania fairs have 
rescheduled their dates from 
those listed in our June issue. 
The new dates are: Clarion 
County Fair, Fairmount City, 
July 26-Aug. 1; Juniata County 
4-H Fair, Port Royal, Aug. 4-6; 
and Green Township Com- 
munity Fair, Commodore, Sept. 
14-19, 
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Bloodsucking parasites put added stress on your 
animals. These flies, lice and ticks rob you of 10- 
20% milk production per cow. 


Now put a stop to this stealing of your hard earned 
profits, by hanging Wayne Cattle Dust Bags across 
gateways, between trees in loafing areas and at 
entrances to supplement feeders or near water 
source. 

Tests show Wayne Cattle Dust Bags 99% effective 
in controlling horn flies. They’re easy to use, re- 
quire no maintenance, are moisture proof and 
inexpensive. 

Call your Wayne dealer today. Ask for your FREE 
Fly Control Brochure. 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. THE INNOVATORS 





HORSE 
JUDGING 


CONTEST 


The February, 1970 issue of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST pub- 
lished 5 classes of horses, and 
invited readers to participate in 
a pictorial horse judging contest. 
There were 4,123 entries, and 
513°of them scored 218 or more 
(250 is a perfect score). 

The cutoff date for entries was 
announced as April 15, 1970. A 
number of entries were post- 
marked after midnight of that 





Thayne L. Miner, St. Johns 
Ralph Plont, Ravenna 

Dr. Harlan Ritchie, East Lansing 
Keith Schwiderson, Dafter 

Sherri Senogles, Sault Ste. Marie 
Jackie Shooter, Perry 

Shelly Spencer, Manchester 
Marcia Spink, Ravenna 


MISSOURI 


Don Boulware, Auxvasse 
Jr. Brokaw, La Plata 


date, and therefore were not con- 
sidered for award competition. 


Winners are listed here: 
CONNECTICUT 


Patricia Bennett, Tolland 

Terry Bors, North Canton 
Laura Bragg, Granby 

Mrs. Herbert Couch, Coventry 
Daniel Hale, Storrs 

Gail Kinney, Wallingford 
Frances Mordasky, Stafford Springs 
Rebecca Niederwerfer, Rockville 
C. Albert Piatt, Noroton 

June W. Porter, Durham 
Wilford Schultz, Wallingford 
Barry Tuttle, Broad Brook 
Sarah F. White, Thompson 

Jill Yerger, Terryville 


DELAWARE 


Tammie Faircloth, Milton 
Brenda Kay Phillips, Lewis 
Kim Ruehrmunn, Dover 


FLORIDA 
R. C. Voorhees, Miami 


MAINE 


Mrs. Jacqueline Dunbar, Bucksport 
Fay M. George, Bucksport 

Sherry Jones, Kennebunk 

Terry Sadler, Waterville 

Jodie Lynn Tracy, Charleston 


MARYLAND 


Martha Bowling, Charlotte Hall 
Diane Cook, Westminster 
Barbara Daffin, Cordova 
Eleanor Durham, Hampstead 
Calvin Durst, Grantsville 

Daisy Elliott, Severn 

Becky Favenson, Malvern 

Betty Glover, Accident 
Catherine Glover, Accident 
Christa Hornberger, Millersville 
Judy Maphis, Swanton 

Charee Reckner, McHenry 
Dale Thomas, La Plata 

Becky Turney, Addison 

Linda Turney, Addison 

Joseph Zentgraf, Carrollton 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mrs. E. S. Barghorn, Carlisle 
Martha Birkett, Tyringham 
Sally Cruikshank, Sheffield 
Jacquelyn B. Dascoli, Wakefield 
Kathy Dignan, Wakefield 
Judith A. Suhl, Montague 
Julie Thibault, Ashfield 
Dorothy Willett, Littleton 


MICHIGAN 


Kim Aldrich, St. Charles 
Michael Boudreau, East Lansing 
Erskine Cash, East Lansing 
John Craig, East Lansing 

Holly Davies, Williamston 
Clinton Fisk, Manchester 

Nancy Graham, Sault Ste. Marie 
Mary Jane Heinrich, East Lansing 
Jeannette Hogarth, East Lansing 
Bill Mach, Ovid 

Rose Anne Mattes, Saginaw 
Connie Miner, St. Johns 


Janie Brokaw, La Plata 

Joyce Brokaw, Macon 

Leonard R. Brokaw, La Plata 
Maxine Brokaw, La Plata 
Connie Holt, Rayville 

Lisa Hoppock, Richmond 
Barbara Heimann, Hawk Point 
Edward Heimann, Hawk Point 
Sherri Johnson, Fayette 

Debbie Kneemueller, Defiance 
Janelle Read, Pattonsburg 
Mark Russell, Olean 

Terry Russell, Olean 

Jeffry Templeton, Stet 

Vince Thompson, Camden 
Luetta F. Vogel, Pattonsburg 
Ricky Vogel, Pattonsburg 
Ronetta Vogel, Pattonsburg 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Anne Atwood, Danbury 

Mona Chase, Laconia 

Florence R. Fillmore, Laconia 
Brenda Hamel, Laconia 

Susan Harper, Laconia 

Margery Houle, Concord 

Sandra Stevens, Gilmanton 

Sue Stevens, Gilmanton 

Gayna Thomas, South Newington 
Norman Toussaint, Lisbon 


NEW JERSEY 


Shirley Baldwin, Vernon 

Dave Brownlie, Hampton 

Pat Buzby, Tuckerton 

Karen Byrum, Woodbine 

Bob Carabelli, Trenton 

Cathy Hoppe, Cape May 
Adele Hunter, Wildwood Crest 
Donald E. MacLay, Summit 
Jeannette Sachleben, Woodbine 
Carolyn Scheving, Hunterdon 
Laurie Zoecklein, Upper Saddle River 


NEW YORK 
ee) yee 
Carol Aldrich, Sherburne 
June Andela, Richfield Springs 
Dorothy Appling, Shushan 
Jeanne Appling, Shushan 
Bill Argotsinger, Cobleskill 
Eugenia Avery, East Meredith 
eae 
Elizabeth Bailey, Dundee 
Jon Bailey, Clarence 
Linda J. Bailey, Dundee 
Dick Baker, Cobleskill 
Frederick M. Baker, Jr., Otisville 
Marie E. Balzer, Newark Valley 
Pat Banghart, Schenectady 
Robert Barton, Rome 
Betsy Bartz, Newark Valley 
Laura Baxter, Salem 
Bill Becker, Cobleskill 
Carol Bedor, Jefferson 
Barb Beetow, Springville 
Timothy Bent, Ithaca 
Jeff Bessey, East Aurora 
Mark Bessey, East Aurora 
Su Betikofer, Endicott 
Suzanne Beyer, Central Square 
Susan Beyor, Auburn 
jay Black, Esperance 
ary Jo Blakeslee, Windham 
Mark Bloomer, Esperance 
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Leda Blumberg, Yorktown Heights 

Tom Boshart, Soungeille 

Doug Bowen, Endicott 

Katheen Bowen, Endicott 

Sonia Boyesen, Ogdensburg 

Marynette Bradford, Central Square 

Mrs. Mark Branson, Salem 

P. J. Brett, Montgomery 

Morris Brooks, Attica 

Susan Brooks, Rochester 

Mee Brooksopp, Holley 

atricia Brown, Horseheads 

Kathy Brozyna, Schenectady 

Ruby Bruster, Owego 

Laraine Bryant, Owego 

Ellen C. Burke, Lowman 

Mary Jane Burton, Malone 

Elizabeth Bush, Silver Springs 

Joanne Butchino, Burke 

Lawrence F. Butchino, Burke 
ems 

Daniel L. Caballer, Cobleskill 

Donna Callanen, Waterville 

Judy Carlisle, Ogdensburg 

Vickie Cartwright, Cobleskill 

Susan Cederborg, Endicott 

Edgar Chapman, Conewango Valley 

Sally Chapman, Brockport 

Larry G. Ciancio, Poughkeepsie 

Joanna Clair, Cobleskill 

Carolyn Clark, Ithaca 

Diane Classon, East Setauket 

Diane Colligan, Angola 

Lyle Cook, Chateaugay 

Diane Cooper, §$cotia 

Gretchen Cornell, Oneonta 

Dave Countryman, Rodman 

Barry Crisman, Stone Ridge 

Mark Crisman, Stone Ridge 

Dalene Cross, Castleton-on-Hudson 

Mary Cuffney, East Aurora 

Sally Cuthbertson, Pleasantville 
eae 

Debra A. Dashnow, Ogdensburg 

Sonya Lee Dashnow, Ogdensburg 

Cindy Davis, Sauquoit 

Francis Davis, Cobleskill 

Diane de Aprix, Scotia 

Jean Dedrick, Belfast 

Mary Dedrick, Belfast 


Mrs. Robert DeForest, Newark Valley 


Bill DeGraff, Schenectady 
Barbara Derochie, Malone 
Debra Dikeman, Westfield 
Janet Di Nitto, Washington Mills 
Gayle DiPier, Schenectady 
George Dittman, Cortland 
Anthony Domin, Eden 
Betty Domin, Eden 
Howard Domin, Eden 
Linda Domin, Eden 
Roger Domin, Eden 
Diane Drummond, Heuvelton 
Norma Drummond, Heuvelton 
Robert Drummond, Heuvelton 
Andrea Dudzic, Perry 

ey Piss 
Vicky Edwards, Endicott 


TOP SCORES 


The 14 contestants with top 
scores, each of whom received 
a special trophy, are as follows: 


Elizabeth Bush 

Silver Springs, New York 
Bill DeGraff 

Schenectady, New York 
Mrs. Betty Domin 

Eden, New York 
Susan L. Hanson 

Eden, New York 
Peter Harris 

Weedsport, New York 
Mrs. Joseph Introne 

Schenectady, New York 
Pam Introne 

Schenectady, New York 
Regina Jones 

Hulmeville, Pennsylvania 
Lynda Lenhardt 

Schenectady, New York 
Judy Maphis 

Swanton, Maryland 
Jean Nason 

Malone, New York 
Allen O’Marah 

Ogdensburg, New York 
Mary Otis 

Ogdensburg, New York 
Lee L. Whitmore 

Canton, New York 
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Faunt L. Ekey, Spencerport 

Carol Elkan, Seward 

A. Elkins, Burdett 

Beth Emanuel, Richmondville 

Curt Emanuel, Richmondville 

Kim Emanuel, Richmondville 
eerie 

Grace Fainelli, Schenectady 

Mary Pat Featherly, Bridgeport 

Nancy Featherly, Bridgeport 

Barbara Felker, Camden 

Pattie Ferazzoli, Auburn 

Jim Foote, Holley 

Daniel France, Seward 

Harold Frantz, Colden 

Kathleen Frantz, Colden 

Mrs. Peter Frerk, Cuyler 


eee 


James Giali, Webster 

Barbara Giguere, Voorheesville 
Charles Gilbert, Cobleskill 
Chris Gilbert, Ogdensburg 
Danny Gilbert, Ogdensburg 
Debbie Gilbert, Ogdensburg 
Brian Gilchrist, Johnsonville 


On vegetables, Thiodan does the job of many insecticides. 


And does it with fewer applications. 


lt protects over 20 kinds of vegetables (and strawber- 
ries, too) from 44 different insect pests. 
Take lettuce, for instance. Thiodan controls imported 





Veget 


Scott Gildner, Byron 
Philip Goodn, Cobleskill 
Harry Gransbury, Deposit 
Cynthia Gray, Kendall 


. Susan Gridley, Delanson 


Barbara Guenther, Hamburg 
Karen Guenther, Hamburg 
Bonnie Gummoe, LaFayette 


Se a 
Linda Hamilton, Valley Falls 
Renee Hammond, Boonville 
Theresa Haney, Camillus 
David Hanks, Friendship 
Susan L. Hanson, Eden 
Eleanor V. Harkness, Unadilla 
Andy Harmon, Berkshire 
Becky Harper, Williamsville 
Dee Harper, Williamsville 
Kim Harris, Weedsport 
Peter Harris, Weedsport 
Betty Harrison, Oxford 
Linda Harrison, Oxford 
Penny Hartnett, Melrose 
Cindy Hartwick, Warwick 
Ernest Haskins, Castile 


Hilda J. Haskins, Castile 

Carol Havens, Ogdensburg 

Diane Havens, Ogdensburg 
Warren J. Havens, Delhi 

Helen Herold, Dannemora 

Mrs. C. Hinterberger, East Aurora 
Gene R. Hinterberger, East Aurora 
Marcone Hovey, Belmont 
Norman Howes, Memphis 

Kathy Huntley, North Chatham 
Marilyn Hutchings, Cape Vincent 


Rex Inglis, Clifton Springs 
Mrs. Joseph Introne, Schenectady 
Pam Introne, Schenectady 
Debbie Irving, East Aurora 
Linda Irving, East Aurora 
Millard Irving, East Aurora 
Julie Irwin, Portageville 
eee 
Debbie Jedd, Elma 
Janet Jenkins, Camillus 
Joni Jenkins, Camillus 


Mrs. Ed Jones, Ithaca 
(Continued on page 16) 





cabbage worms, diamond back moth larvae, loopers and 


even phosphate-resistant aphids. And it's just as versatile 


rian’s 






for other vegetables. 
“So help yourself to more of those crisp green profits. 
With Thiodan. 


Thiodan 





Fairfield Chemicals, Niagara Chemical Division, 
Middileport, N. Y. 14105 im 
Thiodan® is a registered trademark ; 


of Canadian Hoechs}. Etd. 


Horse Contest..... 
(Continued from page 15) 


Kathy Jones, Ithaca 

Sue Jones, Ogdensburg 

Christine Johns, East Worcester 
Gloria Johnson, Fayette 
Matthew F. Johnson, Fayette 
Sue Johnson, Hensonville 

April Jordan, Cuba 

Karen Ronna Jordan, Friendship 


a Mire 
Jacqueline Keesler, Peekskill 
Jane Kellogg, Ithaca 
Joann Kern, Penfield 
George Keyser, Esperance 
Mary Kiltz, Altamont 
Joni Kirby, Hilton 
Christina Kleinberger, Milford 
Rosemary Kleinberger, Milford 
Barbara Korosec, West Winfield 
Elaine Kress, Johnsonville 
Thomas J. Kropp, Cobleskill 
Erhard Kuntze, Schoharie 

Bae ioc 
Rick LaGasse, Rome 
Reda Lamphier, Wellsville 
Mrs. Joseph Lavery, Bliss 
Margaret Lawrence, Lexington 
Austin Leahy, Brushton 
Elaine LeFevre, New Paltz 
Steven E. LeFevre, New Paltz 
Lynda Lenhardt, Schenectady 
Robin Lohnes, Schaghticoke 
Diane Ludlow, Hamburg 
N. S. Lyons, North Bangor 

so RO 
Eva Mahoney, Baldwinsville 
Patty Marshall, Ithaca 
Dorothy Martin, Malone 
Tony H. Mascioli, Newark 
James Mather, Marcellus 
Ragnar Mattsson, Gilboa 
Lillian McGowan, Oxford 
Barbara L. Meekins, Bemus Point 
Katherine Meekins, Bemus Point 
Merrilee Meekins, Bemus Point 
Wendy L. Meekins, Bemus Point 
Debra Melin, South Kortright 
Karen Miller, Richfield Springs 
Lynne A. Miller, Millbrook 
Cindy Montross, Auburn 
Marion Moore, Oxford 
Raymond Moore, Cobleskill 
Michele Moran, Philmont 
Donna Morrison, Macedon 
Kay Morton, Mayville 
Elrenn Moulton, Warrensburg 
Dawn Mueckl, Hunt 
Kathy Mullarney, North Bangor 

Ne 
Carol Nason, Malone 
Jean Nason, Malone 
Karen Nelson, Smyrna 
Diane Nichols, Ogdensburg 
Richard Nolte, Brockport 

Oe 
Donna O’Connor, Marcellus 
Karen Oleniacz, Eden 
Susan Oleniacz, Eden 
Becky Oliver, Bouckville 
Allen W. O’Marah, Ogdensburg 
Mrs. Allen O’Marah, Ogdensburg 
Allen O’Marah, Ogdensburg 
Arlene O’Marah, Ogdensburg 
Leslie O’Marah, Ogdensburg 
Mary Hannah O’Marah, Ogdensburg 
Jeanette Orlandazzi, Schoharie 
Mary-Anne Ost, Mahopac 
William Ostrander, Sidney 
Marie Otis, Ogdensburg 
Mary Otis, Ogdensburg 

pe 
Marianne Parsons, Bovina Center 
Debby Patchett, Baldwinsville 
Barbara Payne, Woodhull 
Gary Pedrick, Bouckville 
Karen Pedrick, Bouckville 
Barbara I. Peryea, Ellenburg 
Mary E.-Petteys, Ballston Spa 
Frances Pollock, Troy 
Leon P. Poupore, Churubusco 
Reggie Pribble, Hammond 
Dorothy Price, Cortland 
Darlene Pulver, Stanfordville 


On 
James Quackenbush, Pulaski 
sane 
Barbara Rache, Bliss 
Gale Reed, Cobleskill 


Dorothy Rehberg, Howes Cave 
Nancy Rehberg, Howes Cave 


Donna Reittinger, Albany 
Christina Rheome, Ogdensburg 
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Victoria Rheome, Ogdensburg 
Jane Richardson, Akron 

Rusty Robillard, Jordan 

Corbin Rockhill, Moira 

Tammy Rockhill, Moira 

Becky Rogers, Croton-on-Hudson 
Marianne Rogers, Croton-on-Hudson 
William C, Rogers, Eden 
Roxann Rohland, Holley 

Dan Rounds, Manlius 

Dee Rounds, Manlius 

E. Eddie Rounds, Manlius 
Charles Ryan, Macedon 

Cindy Ryan, Cazenovia 


Cer 
Pamela Ann Saffron, Huguenot 
Patti Sage, Paradox 
Cyril Saunders, Greenwich 
Mike Schafer, Chaffee 
Sue Schafer, Chaffee 
Jamie L. Schell, Philadelphia 
Loura Schneckenberger, Elma 
Lynda Schneckenberger, Elma 
Beverly Schafell, Ogdensburg 
Pamela Schafell, Ogdensburg 


- 


Ronnie Schafell, Ogdensburg 
Charles M. Schultz, West Henrietta 
David Scofield, Jefferson 

Lillian Seeley, Spencer 

Lorraine Seveins, Brockport 
Kathy Seymour, Newark Valley 
James Shanks, Lima 

Joseph L. Shanks, Lima 

Clifford Sheldon, Hartford 
Phyllis Shimer, Binghamton 
Anne Sholes, Auburn 

Peter Short, Auburn 

Victoria Sick, Cohocton 

Mrs. Philip K. Silbaugh, Peekskill 
Chrissy Simone, Ithaca 

Patty Simone, Ithaca 

Betty Simpson, McDonough 
Brooke Simpson, McDonough 

F. J. Simrell, Endwell 

Charles E. Skinner, Cherry Creek 
Phyllis Skinner, Cherry Creek 
Linoa Skrivan, Endicott 

Judy Slater, Schenevus 

Cindy Smidt, Elnora 

Ann Smith, Madrid 

Bobby Smith, Liberty 


Susan Smith, Lyons 

Gil Solloway, Oneonta 

Terry Spada, Brooktondale 
Becky Spannan, Ogdensburg 
Joe Spano, Utica 

Larry D. Spencer, Cobleskill 
Amy Spies, Hicksville 

Margie Spingler, Auburn 

Allen Stearns, South Dayton 
Jim Stearns, Cobleskill 

Mavis Stearns, South Dayton 
Mariane Steidle, Hunt 

Jan Stewart, Oneida 

Jean C. Stickley, Whitney Point 
Mary Studdiford, West Oneonta 
Paul Stott, Mallory 

Debra Stowell, Kirkville 


fae ce 
Ralph Taylor, Sr., Walton 
Sharlene Terrance, Ogdensburg 
Kay Thomas, Spencerport 
Ken Thomas, Spencerport 
Karen Thompson, Pittsford 
Sheila Thompson, Ogdensburg 
Lizbeth Thomson, Oneonta 
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Rex K: White, Astoria, LI. 
Lee L. Whitmore, Canton 
Pam Whitney, Macedon 

Paul Wigler, Alfred 

Joan Williams, Watertown 
Sue Wizeman, Palmyra 
Joseph Wozniak, Niagara Falls 
Albert Young, Brockport 
Kevin Young, Cobleskill 
Vickie Young, Stamford 


Barr E. Ticknor, Central Square 
Susan Titus, Holley 

Connie Todd, Bovina Center 
Beverly Tracy, Harpursville 

Gail Tubbert, Bridgeport 

Robert Tyler, Craryville 


Ny es 
Wayne Vanderlaad, Kendall 
Mary Beth VanValkenburg, 


ie penned 
Clarke Vesty, Brockport 


: OHIO 
Dwight Vesty, Brock 
Gans Vee 5 ceases Denise Campbell, Amsterdam 
—W-Y— PENNSYLVANIA 


Cindy Wagner, Endicott 
Kim Waite, Norfolk 

Laurie Walker, Watertown 
Mary Jane Wallett, Schenectady 
Brent Warner, Belmont 
George Weems, Marcellus 
Renee Weitz, Clarence 
Wendy Weitz, Clarence 
Jeanie Welcher, Dansville 
Diana Westney, Schenectady 
A. Hunt Wheeler, Penn Yan 


Diane Danver, Clearfield 
Francis Danver, Clearfield 
Shirley Evans, La Plume 
Kathy Gotshall, Port Allegany 


Martha Hoffmier, Lewis Run 


Regina Jones, Hulmeville 

Ken Klesa, Coudersport 
Raymond A. Lilley, Uniontown 
Anita Loncosky, Danville 


Betty Haldeman, Cornwells Heights 
Rae Holowach, Cambridge Springs 


Judith Pennell, Perkasie 
Barbara Robbins, Knoxville 
Diane M. Smith, York 

Sarah Strunk, Quakertown 
Sue Trumbauer, Quakertown 
Verla Vanderhoof, Wellsboro 
James H. Werner, Quakertown 
Sandy Young, Reading 

Denise Wilson, Richboro 
Harold W. Wilson, Portersville 


TENNESSEE 

Ronald Mulsey, Cross Plains 
Danny Roberts, Hillsboro 
Oscar Smith, Springfield 


VERMONT 

Nancy Bascom, Middlebury 
Sharon Burt, Bristol 

Lynn Moeykens, Newport 
Joanne Rowe, Benson 
Donna J. Spears, Franklin 
Marion Whitcomb, Bethel 


VIRGINIA 
Gwynne H. Jones, White Post 


From first blossom through storage... 


With Alar® growth regulant you can now 
attain many specific management and 
profit goals you set for your apple crop 
— this year, and for years to come. 
How? By making Alar and its many 
responses part of your total apple 
production and marketing program. 


How ALAR aids in production 
Long-range production plans are 
controllable with Alar. You can bring 

your trees into fruit bearing maturity 
several years earlier, if you wish, 
because Alar actually resets nature’s 
time clock. You can bring Golden 
Delicious apples into annual production. 
You can shape your orchard of the 
future, by controlling tree size, to take 
advantage of the trend to high density 
planting — more apples per acre and 
more efficient use of mechanical 
harvesting. 


How ALAR aids in harvesting 


Harvest time is traditionally one of 
the most critical periods you face. 
Insufficient labor, sudden storms, or just 
too many apples to pick in too little 
time can send more to the cider mill 
than to the market. The unique ability . 
of Alar to prevent premature fruit 
drop, while delaying maturity and onset 
of water core, allows you to program 
your harvest. 

Alar treatment spreads the harvest 
period to permit orderly picking. 
Extension by 7 to 10 days is possible 
for large blocks that ripen all at once. 
Blocks for processing can be held 
On the tree until fresh market fruit is 
picked. Problem blocks can be isolated 
and treated to prevent premature 
drop. And harvest extension is obviously 
a good thing in ‘‘pick your own” 
orchards. 


oure 
y in 
control! 





As with any growth 
regulant, always follow 
instructions on label. 


How ALAR improves quality, 
helps storage 

Alar treated apples are often 2-3 
pounds firmer as they come off the tree, 
thus more can be harvested in 
desirable condition for CA storage. 
Differences in firmness usually hold 
throughout much of the storage 
period. Growers using cold storages to 
hold apples for fresh market, or open 
storages for processing, will have 
higher quality fruit at the end of the 
storage time. 

Pack out quality is also improved 
with Alar. Better fruit color from Alar 
treatment or delays in harvest can 
be used to improve the grade of several 
apple varieties, particularly standard 
Red Delicious, McIntosh and Jonathans. 
And, Alar can help improve your pack 
out figures another way — by reducing 
the size of undesirably over-sized fruit 
produced by young trees, excessively 
vigorous trees, or trees bearing a 
light crop load. 


Now’s the time to get with ALAR 


Put. Alar into your orchard 
management program for greater 
productivity, efficiency and profitability. 
Consult your State and Regional 
specialists. Visit your Uniroyal dealer 
and study the detailed Alar label 
instructions for timing, application rates 
and effects you can choose. These 
could be the wisest moves you’ll make 
this year. And, remember, with Alar 
— you’re in control. 

Alar and other growth regulants, 
herbicides, fungicides and miticides 
are creations of the laboratories of 
Uniroyal Chemical, Division of Uniroyal, 
Inc., Naugatuck, Connecticut 06770. 


ce 
UNIROYAL 


HELPING NATURE WORK FOR YOU. 





WISCONSIN 


Carl Bushman, Fountain City 


WYOMING 


Leilani Anderson, Basin 
Donna Black, Basin 

Jeri Black, Basin 

Cindy Burks, Douglas 

Tadd Estes, Basin 

Ed Ferguson, Cheyenne 
Adrienne Hancock, Clearmont 
Derry Irusin, Douglas 

Steva Marcus, Greybull 
Susan Rottman, Laramie 
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Goats — Several readers were kind 
enough to respond to our April 
request for the title of a good 
book about raising dairy goats. 
Recommendations include: 

Aids to Goatkeeping, By Dr. 
C. E. Leach, $6. 

Goat Owner’s Scrapbook, by 
Dr. C. E. Leach, $5. 

The Book of the Goat, by H. 
S. Holmes Pegler, $5. 

Barns and Buildings, by A. L. 
Klingbeil, $2. 

The above may be ordered 
postpaid from: Dairy Goat Jour- 
nal, Box 836, Columbia, Mis- 
souri 65201. 

The following are available 
through the British Goat Society, 
Secretary Mrs. S. May, Rough- 
am, Bury-St. Edmunds, Suffolk, 
England: 

oatkeeping, by Margaret 
Capstick. 

The Modern Dairy Goat, by 
Joan and Harry Shields. 

Goat Husbandry, by David 
McKenzie. cs 

For this information, thanks to: 
Richard Williams, Sanbornville, 
New Hampshire; Don McNeice, 
Greenwich, New York; Walter 
Loncosky, Danville, Pennsylvania; 
Leonard Saxton, Owasco, New 
York; Mrs. John W. Kellerman, 
Blairsville, Pennsylvania; and 
Rosy Barton Guild, Guilford, 
Vermont. 
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Parasites — Internal parasites of 
swine have a fantastic reproduc- 
tive capacity ... and can load up 
hogs with problems very rapidly. 
Professor Ellis Pierce of Cornell 
University recommends worm- 
ing all sows before farrowing, 
and pigs right after weaning and 
again at 12 weeks of age. He 
prefers a wormer supplied in the 
feed rather than in water. 


SOe 


Quality Silage — Forage is an 
important input in the production 
of meat and milk, accounting 
for 40 to 70 percent of total feed 
costs. Important aspects in the 
production, preservation and util- 
ization of various types of forage 
crops are considered in a new 
24-page “Quality Silage Hand- 
book” available from: Executive 
Secretary, American Forage and 
Grassland Council, P. O. Box 48, 
State College, Pennsylvania 
16801. Single copies are 65 cents 
each. Prices for quantity orders 
are available on request. 
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CLEAR OUT FLIES, MOSQUITOES & OTHER 
FLYING INSECTS FAST 


Fogger blankets large areas with insecticidal fog for pennies. 
barns, farrowing houses, milking parlors, loafing sheds, etc. free of 


Flies annoy you, your stock, 
cost you profits. Aero-Dyne 
Keep 


flies and other flying insects. Aero-Dyne fogs insects away in just 
minutes. Most efficient control short of commercial exterminators 


£28. AERO-DYNE 


3505 W. Maine Emmetsburg, lowa 50536 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 









See your dealer 
.. ask fora 
demonstration. 
You'll be glad 
you did! 





me 
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Foliar “Spraying Tips” For Top Crop Yields — Profits! 
Growers Fertilizer Solution 


@ Boost crop yields by spraying foliage with 
Growers 10-20-10 solution. A week to ten days 
after mowing your hay, spray new growth with 
2-3 gal. During June or early July, all pastures 
should be sprayed 2-3 gal. per acre with Growers. 


Corn should be sprayed twice—starting at 2 ft. 
level. Soybeans should be sprayed at their first 
bloom. Spray alfalfa one week after second and 
third cuttings. Spray pastures again in September. 


In summer—always spray in early morning, Geniiacn chanical 


late afternoon, or on cloudy days. 
| Corporation 
“Our R h Is YOU ice 
ur Research Is YOUR Profit MILAN, OHIO 44846 


Empire Faun Days 
The big outdoor farm show of the Northeast will feature 


everything new in farming ... chemicals, equipment, materials 
handling, homestead improvement, buildings, and much more. 





ALOHA WEEK 
HOLIDAY in HAWAII 


Honolulu and Waikiki are at their festive best during 
Aloha Week. Special activities are scheduled throughout the 
week and you, the visitor, are cordially invited to join in the 
fun. Each evening, special events are staged and, on one of our 
nights, we'll go to the Waikiki Shell to view one of the colorful 
Pageants depicting aspects of the history of Polynesia and the 
South Pacific. 


The “Mardi Cras og 
the Pacitic 


0 October 10—24 Join the “Jet Set’’ and fly with us to << 
Yj Paradise — HAWAII — “Island. Hop” with us at am 
Zig surly, pleasurely pace. 


Beautiful Beaches 

Native and Oriental Craftwork 
Active Volcanos 

Tropic Garden Beauty 


nM 
ey ta DE age eS NRE ea A i a ea Oa pep 


BE OT OS een eee a ee 


City cere Zip 


PLEASE PRINT 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc. 

Dept. Q-1 

60 Dedham Avenue 

Needham, Massachusetts 02192 

Send my free brochure about ALOHA WEEK IN HAWAII. 
TNA NN seer ates ee Pe a nade enn ee aloe egy etait SOA Sean 














Dollar Guide 











THE PROMOTION ADVISORY COMMITTEE of the New York- 
New England Dairy Cooperative Coordinating Commit- 
tee recommends an automatic milk-check deduction 


of 5 cents per cwt. 


of milk marketed by members of 


all cooperatives in the New York-New Jersey milk- 


shed, plus the 


"positive letter” 


approach to all 


dairymen who are not members of cooperatives, as 
the best means for financing an effective dairy 
research, promotion and education program, 


RECYCLING LAYERS (force molting), according to 
Extension specialist Robert Grover of Massachu- 
setts, is a practice to consider when egg prices 


are unfavorable ... 
below 35 cents per dozen. 


generally considered at levels 


When egg prices are 


above that level, pullet flocks can be expected to 
return more profit than molted ones. 


ESCROW FUND collected during 


litigation over the 


legality of nearby differentials for dairymen has 
been distributed in Mass.-R,1.-N.H, federal milk 


order area. 


Amounted to 103 cents per cwt. 


(for 


period of 30 months) to distant producers, 35 
cents for 6 months to nearby producers, and 11 
cents per cwt. to intermediate producers for milk 
sold in same 6-month period. 

After years of litigation, nearby differential 


payment is a dead issue. 


MILK PRICES in New England are forecast by the New 
England Milk Price Forecast Committee as follows 


16.18; for 3.5 milk in 201-210 mile zone): 


July, 


6.10; August, $6.40; September, $6.60; eee 
6 653 November, $6. 55; and December, $6.4 


NEW ENGLAND layer numbers are increasing, 


and fears 


are raised of excess brown-egg production in 1970. 
Although browns averaged to bring a 3-cent premium 


over whites in New England, 


excess production of 


browns would probably sell at a discount outside 


the region. 


IN THE PAST MONTHS NOVEMBER TO MARCH, the volume . 
of Class II milk in the New York-New Jersey market 
has been 8 percent higher than for the same months 


@ year earlier. 


This reflects higher producer 


deliveries and lower Class I sales as compared 


with a year earlier. 


THE POULTRY SURVEY COMMITTEE which is sponsored by 


the American Feed Manufacturers Association, 
that egg prices for the 12 months beginning 


said 
April 


are expected to average about 39 cents a dozen, 
10 cents below the preceding 12 months. 


IN DATRY COWS, 
acceptable. 








1.5 to 2 services per conception is 
Over that average, 


look for problems. 


Figure by dividing total services by total preg- 


nancies. 


The Song of the Lazy Farmer 


With baseball in full swing once 
more, I’m tickled when each week is 
o’er and I can get out to the park 
and warm up my umpiring bark. 
It’s easier than it used to be... with- 
out Mirandy stopping me... to 
sneak off Sunday afternoon and not 
come back ’til there’s a moon. There 
was a time when she would say ! 
couldn’t go on Sabbath Day; then 
I'd have to prevaricate about some 
job that couldn’t wait. But mostly I 
could get away before the boys 
began to play; and though occasion- 
ally I was late, I kept my job behind 
the plate. 

It would be quite a blow to me if 
I could not umpire, by gee; it isn’t 
difficult at all to keep my eye upon 
the ball, and there ain’t nothing 
that I like to do so much as holler 
“Strike!” Besides, at ball games I am 
boss, an argument is never lost; the 
boys may holler and get red but in 
the end what I have said still goes 
and they all must agree, there is no 


chance of changing me. At home, 
of course, it’s not that way, Mirandy 
always has her say; so baseball gives 
me self-respect and lets me think I’m 
not henpecked. 
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WIRY CHICKENS 


Back in August of 1966, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST pub- 
lished a story about Phil Chaffee 
of Van Etten, New York . 
one of the early innovators rear- 
ing poultry in wire cages. Many 
a poultryman has beaten a path 
to Phil’s farm since then, taking 
a close look at his 32 X 188-feet 
rearing house. 

At the same time as he was 
growing pullets out in the special 
rearing house, Phil continued 
to produce eggs in another build- 
ing measuring 40500 feet. 
Continued, that is, until April 1 
of 1970, when he completed the 
disposal of his laying flocks at 
the completion of their laying 
cycle. He’s now growing pullets 
in both houses. 


Two Sections 


The 500-foot house is actually 
divided into two sections, and 
chicks are started in’ one end 
.. . 13,500 others start their way 
to adulthood in the 32X188 
building already mentioned. 
Birds started in the cages of the 
smaller building stay there until 
sent out to other farms for egg 
production. 

In the larger house, the brood- 
ing section measures 40X 240 
feet. There are four rows of 
cages, each row in turn made up 
of a “bundle” of four cage rows 
in a semi-modified stairstep ar- 


rangement .. . 16 rows of cages 
in all. Each cage is 24X24 
inches, holds 23 chicks . . . 10 


of which are moved out to cages 
in the other end of the building 
at 8 weeks of age. 


Watering 


Watering devices are Hart 
cups, made to Phil’s specifica- 
tions so they handily attach to 
the sides of cages. Availability 
of water at all times is critical 
for successful brooding . . . and 
Phil watches such management 
items closely. 

Lighting is also critical... 
both brooding buildings are 
light-tight. For the first two 
weeks, chicks get 24 hours of 
light, then go to a nine-hours- 
per-day schedule until they are 
moved out. Light bulbs are 15- 
watts, 2 feet apart down each 
aisle. 


FLETCHER: ohITR 


JOE £, BURESCH. 





"| SEE OUR NEIGHBOR'S SON CAME 
DOWN TO EARTH AND SHED HIS 
MOD OUTFIT:" 
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The big brooder house is held 
at 85 degrees F. when chicks are 
started . .. hot water moves from 
the furnace into one-inch pipes 
between bottom corners of bot- 
tom cages, then returns through 
a 1'4-inch pipe between top rows 
of cages. Special pumps and 
plumbing allow only a three- 
degree-temperature-drop in wa- 
ter between leaving furnace to 
return. 








Phil’s goal is two batches of 
50,000 pullets each per year... 
providing 4 weeks between 
batches for cleanup. He has a 
pump, by the way, that delivers 
water at 1,000 psi for digging off 
dirt in poultry houses. 

More and more, Phil reports, 
major egg-producers are de- 
manding that the started pul- 
lets they contract for be grown 
from the same hatch, at one 
growing location, under the same 
growing conditions. He believes 
the wave of the future is to grow 
pullets in cages . and that 


those poultrymen will be getting 
what they’re demanding!—G.L.C. 


Weekend 
swingers. 


FAIRGOERS, HEAR THIS! 


New York State Fair Director 
Bernard Potter is seeking letters 
from people with long attendance 
records at the Fair. He wants to 
contact people to whom State 
Fair attendance is traditional ... 
attended all of them for 20 or 30 
years, for instance. 

He’d like to know what about 
the event interests these folks 
most ...and any other comments 
about the Fair, past or present. 

Write him at: New York State 
Fair, Syracuse, New York 13209. 


The big event this year, by the 
way, takes place September 1-7. 
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Fly all you want on the weekend for only 533.95. 


That's what our special savings plan — Weekends Unlimited —lets you do. For only $33.95 you can fly to as many different cities in 
Mohawk’s system* as you can between Saturday and Sunday. Your trip must begin on Saturday 12 AM. and your return must start 
before 6 PM on Sunday. (Positive reservations can only be made anytime after 12:01 AM Wednesday before your departure.) 


There are 85 different cities in our system you can visit. Why are we giving you such a bargain? We want you to get acquainted with 
the way our Rolls Royce fleet serves our 12 state system. So you'll fly with us again. Start planning your swinging Weekends Unlimited 
trip right away. For details about our savings and our schedules, call your travel agent. Or Mohawk Airlines. 


Jet Mohawk. 


*except Minneapolis/St. Paul and Canada. 





Here are some places we go: Albany * Binghamton * Boston * Bridgeport * Buffalo * Burlington * Cleveland * Corning * Cortland * Detroit * Elmira ° 
Endicott * Erie * Glens Falls * Hanover * Hartford, ® Islip * Long Island ® Ithaca * Jamestown ® Johnson City ® Keene ® Lake Placid * Lebanon ® Liberty * Massena 
* Manchester * Minneapolis * Monticello * Montreal * New Haven ® New York City * Niagara Falls * Olean * Philadelphia ° Pittsburgh * Plattsburgh * Providence ° 
Rochester * Rome ® St. Paul * Schenectady * Springfield * Syracuse * Toronto * Utica * Washington * Watertown * Westchester * White River Junction * Worcester 
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New England Fall 


Foliage Tours 


Oct. 2-10 
Oct. 11-19 




























Red Barns — White Churches — Old 
lronsides — Lexington — Cape Cod — 
Plymouth Rock — Salem — Boston — 
Cape Ann — Portland — Concord — 
Northampton 


THE ALL AMERICAN 
VACATION 


Capture the rapture of the Fall Season 
in New England. 
Dazzling foliage — Mountain and 
Seashore Settings — 
These American Agriculturist tours are 
both planned for your historical and 
picture taking pleasure. Join your friends 
for either deluxe motorcoach tour. Send 
the coupon for your no obligation de- 
tailed information pamphlet. 
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Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. P-1 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 


Please, send me a free brochure on the NEW ENGLAND FALL FOLIAGE tour! 
Name 
Address 
City 













Zip 





State 
PLEASE PRINT 
DPALPOVLP VLD LP OLD LP VAP OULD VLD VLP VL 





BUY THE. PROVEN! BMB 
ROTARY or FLAIL 


BMB Company, Inc. 
etl eel i Pam 4-01 et: 








Gain A Year—PLANT NOW. 


stern's PLUM SIZE 
RAWBERRIE 











12 PLANTS 


Geo. $925 


12 for $2.25 
25 for 3.95 
50 for 6.75 
100 for 11.00 
250 for 24.00 
500 for 39.00 
1,000 for 59.00 


Ms 
T ousands of Giant Berries Y eT 


Most amazing strawberry! NOW READY! 
Stern’s miracle ‘“‘EMPIRE’’! They are 
enormous producers — each plant aver- 
ages 6 pints a year. They resist drought 
— actually thrive in hot dry weather. Mag- 
nificent flavor! Big, firm, sweet, extra 
juicy, red! 


Registered 
Trademark 


ONL PLANT 


yields & pints a hak 


Plant Now For Crops This Coming Spring! Last Chance! 
Mail Coupon! Order Now FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
If you plant these now, you'll have berries in Spring 1971 


MAIL COUPON WITHIN 30 DAYS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Our Finest Grade Plants STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. M-2, Geneva, N.Y. 14456 
Official! Largest No. 1 size — the best and , Please send my ‘‘Plum-Size” Strawberry plants guaranteed as 
biggest grade. Strong, well developed | stated above. Cat. No. 09901. | 
crowns and roots withstand severe winter | (J Check or Money Order enclosed. Or charge my account with | 


conditions. (] Diners Club, []} Uni-Card, ((] American Express, [J Carte 
| Blanche, [] BankAmericard [|] Master Charge. | 
















































unsatisfactory plants. No need to return 
plants, ever! 


-Stern's Nurseries 
Dept. M-2, Geneva, N.Y. 14456 


| [J 250 for 24.00 
| [] 500 for 39.00 
J 1,000 for 59.00 


City. Siete. 2s het eZ ip 
Add 10% postage & packing (70c minimum). 





Easy to Grow! Winter-Hardy! 
Satisfaction Guaranteed [] 12 for $2.25 Specify Acct. #. | 
You must be delighted, or notify us within | (a e25 stor SL95 | 
2 weeks oe you receive plants and we'll [[] 50 for 6.75 Name | 
send a refund or free replacement for any FA 2100 far FOO Ta duress | 


i 
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Notes 


by HAROLD HAWLEY 





GOOD PLOWING 


There are many who subscribe 
to the old adage that a good job 
of plowing means the fitting is 
half done. Over the years it has 
seemed that with larger plows, 
the plowing has been done 
deeper and better. Still, a Sun- 
day ride always reveals that there 
are some fields poorly and un- 
evenly turned over, with trash 
not covered. 

Last year was especially bad 
around here because it was wet 
...and the best plowman has 
his problems when he is lucky 
to even get through a wet hole, 
much less do a decent job of 
plowing. 

This year, it looked almost as if 
everyone had bought new equip- 
ment or had learned to adjust 
and operate the old correctly. 
Fields looked so much better 
following plowing and after 
planting too. The big difference, 
of course, was moisture condi- 
tions that were pretty much 
ideal during April and early May 
when the plowing was being 
done. 

Regardless of weather from 
here on, the yields this fall will 
at least reflect the fact that most 
fields were planted in their en- 
tirety this spring, whereas a year 
ago there were a lot of spots never 
planted and a lot of others where 
someone “‘bulled” their way 
through the mud but darn little 
ever grew there. 


CROWN VETCH 


A year ago we were fearful 
that the crown vetch we started 
from seeds would never really 
make us a stand. It finally came 
on during the season and last 
fall the bank where we had it 
was a thing of beauty. 

During the early spring it was 
brown and dead, but by the first 
part of May was off and growing 
again. It took two seasons for 
us to get it going and we are 
real happy with it now! 


ROCK PICKER 


We normally plow, disc, then 
plant corn. We’ve had a metal 
box welded on the disc into 
which we toss stones as we spot 
them while discing. Occasionally, 
we plow out one too large to lift 
into the box. This has meant 
getting a chain on the stone and 
dragging it across the field to 
wherever it could be disposed 
of. But no more! 

This spring, Bruce welded up 
a heavy frame that sticks up 
above the disc about 3% feet. 
It has an arm which can rotate. 
On the end of the arm is a pul- 


ley wheel with a cable over it. 
One end of a cable goes around 
a crank and the other end has a 
hook on it. 

When a big rock is encoun- 
tered, the cable is fastened to it, 
cranked up, lifting the rock 
which is swung around and put 
into the box. It can then be 
hauled to the dumping place and 
relifted out of the box and 
cranked down to the ground. 

It’s a real time-saver, and 
work-saver, too!. 


OBSOLESCENCE 


Of all the good machinery 
sold at auctions or in dealers’ 
lots, probably nothing is dis- 
counted much worse than hay 
balers. Even good balers with 
bale throwers seem to be slow- 
moving items. 

The apparent explanation for 
this is the trend toward more 
and more hay-crop silage. Forage 
harvesters are getting the big 
play that balers got just a rela- 
tively few years ago. There are 
still lots of balers (one to a farm), 
but balers are no longer the. big 
noise in hay-harvesting equip- 
ment. The decline in their use 
and in the demand for them has 
certainly created a buyer’s mar- 
ket! 


FARM VALUES 


Anyone who takes the trouble 
to check what farms are bring- 
ing finds himself wondering a 
little. We’ve said. for a number 
of years that good land in our 
area was relatively too cheap in 
comparison to its earning power. 
As prices of everything continue 
upward, these higher farm prices 
don’t seem so out of line until 
one recalls that there is no cer- 
tainty that we will always con- 
tinue to have “a little bit of 
inflation.” 

Actually, I guess land is worth 
to any given person what he can 
make it earn for him. It’s about 
like cattle feeding or anything 
else; it doesn’t hurt to pay too 
much for feeder cattle as long 
as fat cattle prices also stay too 
high. The difference between 
land prices and cattle prices is 
that the farm must pay for itself 
over quite a long period. 

If prices stay high or continue 
to rise, one will look back and 
say that today’s land prices ‘were 
a bargain. If, however, prices 
decline even moderately, it will 
be tough to pay for a farm. Most 
cost items will remain high long 
after farm prices have skidded 
...and some costs will be most 
sticky. For instance, real estate 
taxes will be prohibitive and 
will spell the difference between 
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solvency and bankruptcy. 

It’s not my purpose to make 
any prediction of future prices, 
but one begins to get the feeling 
that a little caution might be 
in order. I’m disturbed that we’ve 
had price increases and inflation 
for long enough that some just 
assume they will last indefinitely. 


SEED CORN TREATMENT 


With all the accent on anti- 
pollution and residual pesticides, 
some. seed corn companies 
changed their policy and did not 
treat their seed corn this year. 
Others continued to treat as be- 
fore. 

There are some fields with a 
history of corn maggot infesta- 
tion which should be planted 
with treated seed. For others 
with no history of trouble... or 
with no corn grown on that field 
for some time...no treatment 
would be indicated. Of course, 
where one planted seed that was 
company-treated there was no 
change from former years. 

Some dealers offered a planter- 
box additive which enabled one 
to treat his seed if he felt he 
should. However, literature went 
out to a large number of custom- 
ers of the supplier offering this 
planter-box additive, suggesting 
that it be used because their seed 
corn wasn’t being treated this 
year. 

What I objected to was the 
“scare ’em and sell ’em” pitch 
made. No mention was made of 
the relatively few places where 
the maggot was a problem. No 
mention of the very minute risk 
on fields not in corn for several 
years. No comment about the 
fact that much of the seed of- 
fered by competitors already was 
treated. 

The Extension Service offered 
more conservative advice when 
requested, “Treat only where risk 
is high.” 


LABOR PROBLEM 


If there is one common interest 
among farmers across the land 
it has to do with the question 
of getting good help. Well, after 
reading of some of the provisions 
of the contract the UFWOC 
(United Farm Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee) signed with a 
California grape grower named 
Lionel Steinberg on March 31, 
1970 I would say we haven’t 
had any problems up to now! 

Here are a few of the things 
that Mr. Steinberg agreed to: 

— The union has the right of 
access to his property and to his 
pay records. 

— The union has jurisdiction 
in determining the type, use, 
and application of all pesticides 
and full access to the records. 

— The workers need not work 


when they believe conditions 


constitute a health hazard. 

— There is a “‘no-strike”’ clause, 
but the next section says that 
if strikes do occur, efforts will 
be made to avert them. 

— Provision is made for com- 
pulsory arbitration of grievances. 

— There is no provision for 
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worker elections or worker de- 
termination of any kind. A closed 
shop is imposed. 

— Even if the property is sold 
or leased, a successor clause 
would continue the union con- 
tract with the new operator. 

— Among other little niceties 
is the one which says that workers 
cannot be discharged for in- 
competency. 

It bothers me how anybody 
could consider farming under 
such a contract. It also is of 
utmost concern that the workers 
for anyone signing such a con- 
tract would automatically have 
to join the union and have their 
dues “‘checked off’ or lose their 
job. 

Nobody can doubt that the 








fight of the California grape 


growers and their workers against 
the union is really the concern 
of every farmer and his em- 
ployees. Maybe some would 
choose to farm under such an 
agreement...and maybe some 
would feel no qualms about 
making their employees join a 
union in order to hold. their 
jobs... but I doubt if many 
would take that position. 

The outcome of the battle in 
California will have implications 
for most of us wherever we farm. 
It becomes important that we 
tell our church leaders, our school 
personnel, and our urban counter- 
parts the whole story. 

Too many folks have been 
led to believe that the workers 


Chores all done. A fine meal. Got 
some paper work done and 
watched some IV. It sure is easier 
turning in at night knowing some 
important things never go to 

i sleep. Like the protection from 

| Farm Family Insurance Companies. 
Covers the whole farm, too. 
Buildings. Equipment. Even family 
and personal belongings. Here's a 
company that proves they know 

' farm problems by all the different 
plans and programs they have. 
You might say you owe it to the 

i farm to talk with a representative 


would like to join the union, 
the truth is that they have re- 
peatedly refused to join. The 
union’s way of forcing them to 
join was to try to force the grow- 
ers to agree to a union contract. 
The way this was to be done 
was to try to convince the public 
not to buy the grapes. If the 
boycott against the grapes was 
successful, the growers faced eco- 
nomic ruin... or they could capi- 
tulate to the union, sign a con- 
tract, and make their pickers 
join the union and pay dues. 
Such a technique could work 
with many farm products. Our 
futures are at stake here, too, so- 
best we do some talking and 
persuading about this one. 
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UMBAUGH 
Pole Building Company 


Box 2513, Newburgh, N.Y. 12550 
PH. 914-561-4330 


OVER 40 PROVEN DESIGNS TO CHOOSE FROM 
Let an Umbaugh representative show you the 
economical design that best fits your specific 
need. Want more information? 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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PH. 914-561-4330 
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Feed carts come and go...BUT 
AGWAY feed carts LAST and LAST... 





It really lasts because worn out panels that 
usually spell finish to the ordinary cart are very 
easily and economically replaced on the Agway 
feed cart. Besides this exclusive feature, ball 
bearing wheels make iteasy to roll and maneuver; 
the chassis is full support, all welded; it has 
full 16 bushel capacity, and a narrow 24” width. 
This rugged cart will give you years and years 
of service. Check on this long lasting cart 
today. You can buy it assembled, ready to roll. 


See your local Agway-Store 
or Representative soon 





RUPTURED MEN GET $4.95 GIFT 


FOR TRYING THIS 


Here’s your chance to get a $4.95 Truss with- 
out cost if you have reducible rupture. All you 


WHO KNOWS 





ABOUT 
FARMING IN 
AUSTRALIA? 





And we'll gladly send you these booklets free 
*FARMERS LIVING STANDARDS 
*BUYING A FARM 


plus advice and information on emigrating. Just contact 
Representative for North America, Australia and 


”~ kl FY L),__4, New Zealand Bank, Dept, 
AN.Z. Bank 64 Wall St., New York., N.y.10005 


“. 


do is try a Doctor’s Invention for rupture in 
the privacy of your own home on our 30-day 
trial plan. Easy and comfortable to wear. Has 
no leg straps — no elastic belts — or leather 
bands. Holds rupture up and in. You can’t 
lose ... if you are not entirely satisfied with 
the invention—return it, but be sure to keep 
the $4.95 Home Comfort Truss for your 
trouble. It’s our gift to you for making the 
trial. lf you are ruptured, write today for trial 


offer. 
PHYSICIANS APPLIANCE CO. 


9552 Koch Bldg., 515 W. 75th St., 
Kansas City, Missouri 64114 


A GATE HANDLE YOU CAN DRIVE OVER 


Here’s a real tough polyethelene electric fence gate 
handle which doesn’t short out . . . outlasts the 
cheap plastic ones 4 to 1! So tough you can drive 
over it with your tractor and it will still work! 


WANDY’ cave® COU Ay 


Special price only 65c complete with heavy duty ten- 
sion spring. All orders shipped the day we get them. 


Send check or money order (add 50c handling on orders less than $20.00) 
to: MAES INCORPORATED DeptAA7QHolland, Mich. 49423 


Y\\s Seay 


ELI ey ila AIA type & size 


NEIRES® farm eye 


; trailer CATALOG 
beans SAVINGS 


WRITE US TODAY 


Feolinble 1113 en St. fee cere N.J. 
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RELEVANT RELIGION 


The occasion was an official 
denominational meeting. First 
the speaker called for a renewal 
of the church, and then described 
five great threats to our society 
and our world, using five key 
words. The words were Pollution, 
Population Explosion, Poverty, 
Peace...and Polarization, the 
separation of our society into 
groups that cease to communi- 
cate with one another. 

The challenging address was 
followed by a communion ser- 
vice. The critical observer_ and 
worshiper might well ask, “What 
does a communion service have 
to do with the five “p’s” that 
threaten mankind?” 

Does this act of worship relate 
people to the issues that confront 
our world? Is our religion, ‘as 
celebrated or practiced in our 
churches, relevant to our society? 
I believe so. 

A magazine review has inter- 
preted Peter Berger’s book, “The 
Rustle of Angels,” as revealing 
the deep thinker’s recognition 
that a society looking for answers 
needs to find them in light of a 
reality beyond the life of man. 
This reality is something with 
which man must come to terms. 
It is an essential mark of all true 
religious faith. 

I would add that man must 
not only come to terms with “ 
reality beyond himself,’ but he 
must allow that reality to lay 
hold of his life and give it both 
stability and direction. Man 
must become ‘‘God-possessed”’ 
again. 

Has this ever happened? Has 
religion ever become that rele- 
vant to the deep, threatening 
issues that confront a society? 
An affirmative example is found 
in the writing of a novel more 
than a hundred years ago. 

The issue then was human 
slavery. The novel that stirred 
the conscience of America and 
galvanized forces against slavery 
was “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The 
author was Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, the wife of an underpaid 
college professor, the mother of 
a family, and so poor that her 
book was written on scraps of 
wrapping paper. 

The most revealing thing 
about the book’s inception is 
that Mrs. Stowe’s inspiration to 
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The ‘few words”’ 
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Are sometimes boring, sometimes not, 

Sometimes cliches and sometimes new, 

But absolutely never few. 
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by Donna Evleth 
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write it came during the quiet 
moments of a church commv- _ 
nion service. Moved by a sense 
of the love of God, she remem- 
bered instances of the cruelty of 
slavery and felt a compulsion to 
do what she could about it. 

That same Sunday afternoon 
she began writing the story that 
changed the moral climate of 
America and moved our country 
toward coming to grips with one 
of its greatest issues. 

When religion is vital, it 
makes people aware of the deep- 
er dimensions of life. It sensitizes 
their conscience about the needs 
of the world, and calls forth the 
kind of commitment that leads | 
them to do something about the 
issues that concern them most. 
Deep religion has always been 
greatly relevant to the world of 
those who shared its faith. 


WHY iron: 


DAIRYMEN BUY 
UNADILLA? 


A recent independent survey 
shows that in the Northeast, 
more Unadillas are now in use 
than any other silo. And, more 
important, Unadilla is also the 
first choice of dairymen who plan 
to buy a new silo this year! 
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There are many good reasons why 
Unadilla Wood Stave Silos are the 
favorite on Northeast farms. Lower 
cost, minimum upkeep, long life and 
greater feeding efficiency — this is 
“what’s in the wood” for you when 
you choose a sturdy Unadilla Silo. 
Get all the facts now — write for free 
catalog and full details. Put a Una- 
dilla on your farm this YEAR — and 
get set for YEARS of trouble-free 
service... 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY, INC. 
BOX B-70 , UNADILLA, N.Y. 13849 
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e you guide it with 
» Just ONE HAND! 


» Tiller users, for heaven’s sake, 
“| please don’t buy nor put up 
any longer with any other 
a make of Tiller without 
giving yourself a chance 
to find out about our 
wonderfully different & 








“Sas sbetter kind of Tillers 

No Footprints! 
i ae tee WHEELS and with tines 
No Wheelmarks! in the REAR instead of 


; No Struggle! the FRONT! 


Please let us send you complete details, prices, 
OFF-SEASON SAVINGS, etc. Ask for FREE BOOK- 
LET. Clip this ad and write now to — 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers, Dept. 2717 
102nd St. & 9th Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12182 
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Bird and deer control 
ab ite, Dest: Maen elec- 
tronic system covers 
25 acres automatically. 
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Av-Alarm Corp. 
385 Reed St. 


panta Clara, Ca 295050 









LIVESTOCK SCALES 


QURE-WEIGH URE-WEIGH G C'CALE 


WORLD’S BEST! 


For Catalog, Prices Write 


AG-TRONIC, Inc. Dept. 28-k 
Box 1106, Hastings, Nebraska 68901 
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Summertime eating pleasures 
are always increased when color- 
ful and juicy melons appear on 
the market. Right now the most 
popular cantaloupes, honeydews 
and watermelons are plentiful, 
but don’t forget to also look for 
Persians, Cranshaws and Casabas 
as they come along. The Christ- 
mas season even boasts the 
Santa Claus or Christmas melon. 
““Muskmelons” include all mel- 
ons except watermelons. 

When buying melons, choose 
the most nearly perfect ones in 
the pile. High quality signs in 
a cantaloupe include a coarse, 
corky and well-defined netting 
(sweetness is lacking if the net- 
ting is thin), a background of 
light green with a gray or yellow 
tinge, a slightly sunken and cal- 
loused scar at stem end, and a 
strong distinct aroma when ripe. 

In a honeydew, look for oval 
shape, firm and usually smooth 
but sometimes netted rind, 
creamy-yellow color, and faint 
fragrance when ripe. The smaller 
and rounder honeyball, a cross 
between a honeydew and canta- 
loupe, will be slightly netted. and 
colored from whitish-green or 
gray to a light yellow. 

Watermelons should be sym- 
metrical in shape, firm to the 
touch, with a shiny and moist 
surface rind from deep solid 
green to gray, depending on 
variety, and with underside a 
yellowish color. The yellow- 
fleshed varieties are considered 
by some to be sweeter than red 
or pink fleshed. 

Cantaloupes left at room tem- 
perature for a couple of days, or 
until they feel springy when 
pressed gently and are more 
fragrant, will be more juicy and 
edible nearer rind. Watermelon 
and honeydew flavors are thought 
to be improved by chilling, but 
cantaloupe may lose flavor with 
too much chilling. 

Almost any melon served plain 
or with salt or lemon or lime 
wedge is a taste treat any time. 
Halves of many take kindly to 
a scoop of ice cream or sherbet. 
Peeled rings filled with sherbet, 
cottage cheese or fruit mixture 
make ideal salad-dessert items. 
Wedges or crescents add just 
the right touch to fruit plates 
and cold platters. 

Balls or cubes on toothpicks 
served with an appropriate dip 
make an attractive appetizer, or 
a good first course when covered 
with a carbonated beverage. Cut 
up and mixed with other fruits 
on greens for a salad or molded 
in a flavorful gelatin, melons can 
again serve as salad or dessert. 


WATERMELON MINTED PUNCH 


6 cups diced watermelon 

1 tablespoon chopped fresh mint leaves 

1 cup fresh lime juice 

‘4 cup sugar 

l cup fresh or reconstituted frozen 
orange juice 
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KNOW AND ENJOY MELONS 


‘by Alberta Shackelton 


’ teaspoon salt 

Lemon wedges 

Combine first four ingredients 
and refrigerate for 2 hours. Press 
mixture through a sieve. Add 
orange juice and salt; chill until 
ready to serve. Serve in tall 
glasses with a wedge of lemon 
to 4 people. 


FRUIT STUFFED CANTALOUPE 
cup fresh lime juice 

¥3 Cup sugar 

%e teaspoon salt 

large ripe cantaloupe 

¥% cup honeydew balls 

¥3 cup watermelon balls 

¥s cup diced fresh pineapple 
cup fresh strawberries 

¥s cup sliced bananas 

cup blueberries 
Combine lime juice, sugar and 
salt. Mix well and chill. Slice 
top off the cantaloupe and set 
top aside. Using a melon ball 
cutter or a 2 teaspoon-measuring 
spoon, make cantaloupe balls 
from large part of the melon. 
Scrape out cantaloupe left in 
shell and set aside for use in 
salads and fruit cups. 

Take a very thin slice off bot- 
tom of the melon so it will set 
upright. Combine remaining 
fruit with % cup cantaloupe 
balls and chilled lime mixture 
and spoon into shell. Fasten top 
on with a toothpick. Use as 
dessert, serving from the shell. 
Serves 4. 


WATERMELON BASKET 
WITH FRESH FRUIT 


watermelon, 16 inches long 
egg white 

Fine granulated sugar 

12 cups watermelon balls 

12 cups honeydew balls 

1’2 cups cantaloupe balls 

cup diced fresh pineapple 
cup sliced bananas 
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_ Using a piece of string, find 
center of the watermelon. To 
make a handle, cut crosswise 
%4 inch on either side of the cen- 
ter, down to middle of the melon. 
Cut melon lengthwise, leaving 
handle intact. You may, if you 
wish, cut a thin slice from bot- 
tom side, so it will stand firm 
without slipping. 

Cut out the pink fruit witha 
melon ball cutter or 2 teaspoon- 
measuring spoon (removing seeds 
as you go along) and reserve. 
Scrape out all the pink pulp 
which is left in the shell and 
drain -shell thoroughly. Save 
extra balls not used with pulp 
and juice for fruit cups, salads 
and beverages. 

Using a melon ball cutter, 
cut scallops in the rim of rind. 
To give a frosty appearance, beat 
egg white until foamy and brush 
over the entire outside of basket 
(dry first with towel). Dust with 
sugar and allow to dry. Chill 
until ready to serve. 

Combine all fruit and fill the 
chilled basket. Insert a water- 
melon ball into each of the scal- 
lops and serve as appetizer or 
dessert. Serves 12. 


CANTALOUPE | 
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Photo: United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Assn. 


This picture will help you identify the different melons. available in stores. 
Try all of them for variety, interest and flavor. 


Note: Other fruits in season 
may be substituted for the pine- 
apple and bananas in above mix- 
ture, and a watermelon shell 
made without the handle may be 
used as a punch bowl. 


RAINBOW MELON MEDLEY 


Version 1. Fill your prettiest 
rather shallow glass bowl with a 
combination of vari-colored mel- 
on balls or cubes (watermelon, 
cantaloupe, honeydew). Top fruit 
with scoops of several colored 
sherbets (lime, raspberry, orange, 
lemon, pineapple, mint, etc.) 
and over all sprinkle lightly with 
fresh raspberries (sliced straw- 
berries in season) and blueberries. 
Garnish with sprigs of mint. 

Version 2. In the center of a 
large tray or platter, place three 
small (1 to 2 cup capacity) at- 
tractive bowls. Around the bowls 
arrange wedges and/or slices of 
several melons. Sprinkle fresh 
raspberries, blueberries or small 
green grapes generously over 
melon and chill. At serving time, 
place choice of vari-colored sher- 
bets in bowls and stick a mint 
sprig in top of each. Let your 
guests serve themselves on indi- 
vidual glass salad plates. This 
version makes an especially nice 
buffet dessert service. 


CANTALOUPE ALASKA 


3 ripe cantaloupes 

1 cup fresh blueberries 

6 egg whites 

Y%2 teaspoon cream tartar 

1 cup sugar 

1 teaspoon grated lemon peel 

3 teaspoons fresh lemon juice 
Have all ingredients 

before starting. Halve canta- 

loupes and remove seeds. Scoop 

out pulp with melon ball cutter 

or teaspoon to within 2 inch of 

rind. Drain cantaloupe and rinds 

thoroughly. Combine melon balls 

with blueberries and pile back 

in shells and refrigerate. Cut a 

thin slice of rind off bottom 

of each shell, so it will stand 


ready 


_ Straight. 


At serving time, beat egg 
whites with cream tartar until 
stiff. Gradually beat in sugar, 1 
to 2 tablespoons at a time, and 
continue beating until stiff and 


glossy. Fold in lemon peel and 


juice. 


Place filled cantaloupe rinds 
on a baking sheet; pile meringue 
on top of each cantaloupe, 
spreading to edge of rind. Bake » 
in a preheated very hot (500°) 
oven 2 to 3 minutes or until 
lightly browned. Serve imme- 
diately to 6. 


WATERMELON PICKLES 
(U.S.D.A.) 


Watermelon rind, 
_or % large melon 
%4 cup salt 
3 quarts water 
2 quarts ice cubes (2 trays) 
9 cups sugar (24% quarts) 
3 cups white vinegar 
3 cups water 
1 tablespoon whole cloves (about 48) 
6 1-in. pieces stick cinnamon 
1 lemon, thinly sliced and seeds 
removed 


about 6 pounds 


Pare rind and all pink edges 
from watermelon. Cut into l-inch 
Squares or fancy shapes as de- 
sired. You will need 3 quarts. 
Cover with brine made by mix- 
ing the salt and 3 quarts cold 
water. Add ice cubes. Let stand 
5 to 6 hours. Drain and rinse in 
cold water. Cover with cold 
water and cook until fork tender, 
about 10 minutes (do not over- 
cook). Drain. 

Combine sugar, vinegar, water 
and spices (tied in a clean, thin, 
white cloth). Boil 5 minutes and 
pour over the watermelon with 
spices; add lemon slices. Let 
stand overnight. 

Heat watermelon in sirup to 
boiling and cook until water- 
melon is translucent (about 10 
minutes). Pack hot pickles loosely 
into clean, hot pint jars. To each 
jar add 1 piece of stick cinnamon 
from spice bag; cover with boil- 
ing sirup to ¥2 inch of top of jar. 
Adjust jar lids. 

Process in boiling water for 
5 minutes (start to count  pro- 
cessing time when water in can- 
ner returns to boiling). Remove 
jars and complete seals if neces- 
sary. Set jars upright, several 
inches apart, on a wire rack to 
cool. Makes 4 to 5 pints. Note: ’ 
Sugar may be reduced to 8 cups 
if a less sweet pickle is desired. 
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BRItam 
In the fall 


The British Isles are at their very 
best in the autumn. The days are 
clear and bright, the nights crisp. 
The Irish countryside sparkles with 
the morning dew, the heather is in 
bloom in the Scottish Highlands, 
all England comes alive again. 

This is not a tour that tries to 
“do everything’. Our aim is to do 
one thing well — a chance to really 
see the British Isles at their best. 
You'll spend many days touring 
the countryside — a few days in the 
major cities. You'll spend nights in 
comfortable inns as well as fine 
resort and city hotels. You will 
gain a real knowledge of our close 
British cousins. 

Space is definitely limited to 
one motorcoach. When the limits 
of space have been reached, no 
more reservations can be confirmed. 
We hope you'll be a member of 
this outstanding tour. 
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Needham, Mass. 02192 
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by Doc and Katy Abraham 


Poison Ivy Control 


A good many AA readers are 
growing poison ivy around their 
premises and do not know it. So 
deceptive and handsome is this 
vine that some home gardeners 
nurse it along when it comes up 
in their evergreen plantings. 

The couplet, “Leaflet three, 
let it be; leaflet five, let it thrive,” 
is still a good way to identify 
this pest. Poison ivy grows in 
most parts of the country; it’s 
found in woods, camping areas 
and parks, as well as in gardens. 
The plant grows as a vine on 
trees, as an upright shrub, 3 to 4 
feet tall, and as a low-growing 
shrub, 1 or 2 feet tall. Established 
plants spread by creeping wood- 
stocks, and birds carry the seed 
to infest new areas. 

If the vine is growing among 
closely-grouped ornamentals, you 
can apply a small amount of her- 
bicide (such as amitrole) on the 
leaves. A sponge soaked with it 
and dabbed directly on foliage 
will move to all parts and kill 
roots as well as the tops. Attach 
the sponge to a wooden handle 
to do the job. Borax scattered 
around base of the plant will 
also kill it. 

Don’t try to immunize your- 
self against poison ivy by chewing 
the leaves. This is a foolish prac- 
tice. Poison ivy has caused death 
to extremely sensitive persons. 


Blossom End Rot Control 


July is a good month to mulch 
your tomato plants with straw, 
sawdust, leaf mold, grass clip- 
pings, or anything you have avail- 
able. Blossom end rot, that leath- 
ery brownish or blackish condi- 
tion which shows up on the bot- 
tom of tomatoes in early fall, 
is caused usually by a lack of 
water. Give your plants plenty 
of water on hot summer days to 
prevent blossom end rot. 

All growing plants need ample 
water, and most vegetables are 
about 90 percent water. That 
means they must have an even 
supply of moisture, 1 to 2 inches 
per week. Throughout the hottest 
part of. the season, most garden 
crops benefit from at least 1 inch 
of water a week. To apply the 
equivalent of 1 inch of rainfall 
requires about 2/3 of a gallon 
of water to each square foot of 
soil. Water any time during the 
day or night. Time of day is not 
important, although you will lose 
some water through evaporation 
during the heat of day. 

Keep in mind that unnecessary 
deep hoeing or heavy cultivation 
in dry weather will waste pre- 
cious soil moisture. There’s no 
harm in allowing your plants 
to get a bit dry between water- 
ings. 

African Violet Care 


What causes African Violet 
leaves to suddenly wilt or curl 
at the edges, especially after mak- 


ing nice growth? There are several 
reasons. Too heavy a soil, keep- 
ing the violets too wet, too large 
a pot, or a sudden change in tem- 
perature are all factors which 
can bring on “crown rot,” a term 
loosely applied when violet leaves 
wilt. Overwatering (poor drain- 
age) is the most common trouble 
maker for violets. 

Another cause for wilting 
leaves is the nematode, a tiny 
eelworm that causes knots on 
the roots. Badly infected plants 
may have enough knots on roots 
to resemble a string of beads. 
Nematodes cause slow starvation, 
making leaves curl and take on 
a sickly color.. 

Check sickly plants and if you 
see the telltale knots on roots, 
destroy the plants, pot and all. 
If your violets have a mass of 
white roots, youll know plants 
are healthy. Do not take leaves 
from an infected plant for cut- 
tings. 

Applying dry plant foods to 
soil (especially dry soils) will also 
cause wilting and leaf curl. Use 
liquid plant foods instead of the 
hot, dry fertilizers. When a leaf 
curls around edges, it’s one of 
the first signs of a water shortage, 
but it could also be a warning 
that the plant’s system is plugged 
with hot salts. An accumulation 
of salts will prevent the roots 
from supplying enough water, 
causing the plants to go limp and 
collapse. 

Most violets are overfed. If 
the plants do not flower, the first 
impulse is to feed and feed. Since 
these plants are not heavy feed- 
ers, they cannot use the extra nu- 
trients, and fertilizer salts concen- 
trate and cook the roots. 


Snail Control 


Don’t let snails ruin your to- 
matoes and other crops. As we 
mentioned previously, the best 
snail killer we’ve found is. some 
stale beer. Place it in a shallow 
pan around your plants. Snails 
have a weakness for beer and will 
wallow in it, either dying or be- 
coming dead drunk! In the morn- 
ing you can gather them from 
the pans by the dozens. 


AA Garden Clinic 


A reader writes, “Will cukes 
and melons cross if grown in the 
same garden?” 

Answer — No. 


A reader writes, “Please tell 
us what can be done to make a 
tall, split-leaf philodendron bush 
out.” 

Answer: You can train the top 
to grow back .down, or you can 
cut the tip out, root it in a jug 
of water, and grow a new plant. 
I wouldn’t cut the plant back 
completely, as it might shock it. 
Small leaves can be due to too 
little light. Brown leaves at the 
bottom may be due to too much 
water. 
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ON THE STRING 

by Donna Evleth 

The package string so firmly tied 
Resists all efforts | have tried, 

And the result is plain to see — 
The only one unstrung is me. 


? 


Possible Hazard 


“If you have indoor-outdoor — 
carpeting on your patio, be care- 
ful how you clean it. You can 
use standard vacuum cleaners 
outdoors if you’re sure the car- 
peting is dry,” says Faith Prior, 
University of Vermont Exten- 
sion home management special- 
ist. | 

But in the spring after the 
winter’s snow has sunk into it 
and during rainy seasons in sum- 
mer, there’s a strong chance the 
carpeting will be at least slightly 
damp. 

The consumer safety organiza- 
tion, Underwriters Laboratories | 
(UL), suggests a potential shock | 
hazard if an electrical appliance — 
contacts a wet surface. For this 
reason, UL recommends you use 
another cleaning device on areas 
that are frequently exposed to 
rain. 





Two years ago we told you 
about a portable dryer that was 
ideal for small apartments, mo- 
bile homes, vacation cottages, 
etc. Now portable washers are 
available also. They are easily 
wheeled to sink areas for launder- 
ing all types of washables. 

Shown above, the two appli- 
ances fit in a small closet, with 
the dryer setting on a shelf. This 
set'is made by Maytag, but other 
companies offer similar units. 





New from West Bend - Insu- 
lated casserole keeps foods hot — 
or cold until time to serve. Food | 
is baked, frozen or chilled in 2- 
quart Teflon-coated inset pan and 
then placed in insulated dish. 
Retails for under $10.00. 
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9449, Fashion in four smart parts. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Wom- 
en’s Sizes 34-46. Size 36 (bust 40). 
VYardages in pattern. ...... 50 cents 


‘366. Choose from 7 necklines—all 
PRINTED PATTERN in 
Half Sizes 1214-2214; Misses’ Sizes 
0-18. Size 1614 (bust 37). 50 cents 


mart. 


9425, Streamlined, 


1651. 


9425 8-18 





‘Instant Fashion Book 
Instant Sewing Book 
‘Fashions to Sew 

‘Designer Collection 
Needlecraft Catalog 

‘Book of 16 Quilts #1 

: Museum Quilt Book #2 
15 Quilts for Today #3 

: Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs 

‘ Book of 50 Instant Gifts 

: 12 Prize Afghans #12 


Pattern No. Size 





slashed neck, 
pleat. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Misses’ Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) 

yards 35-inch. ........-- 50 cents 


Soft collar, zip front, low 
sleats. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Half Sizes 1014-2214. 
(bust 37) 414 yards 35-inch. 50 cents 


465] 10%-22% 


L] 50¢ 


Complete Afghan Bk. #14 [] $1 


Price 





Size 14144 


The WAN WX Clothes Line 
mae 





914] 
1044-20 


Send To 




















All Printed Patterns 
9449 


34—46 






4866 10-18 


528. Crocheted put-togethers—vest, 
skirt. Use knitting worsted, No. 8 
hook. Directions, Girls’ Sizes 2 to 12 
INCIUOOO 2. Se ea es 50 cents 


838. Embroider crib cover with 
baby’s farmland friends. Use gay col- 
ors. Transfer 9 motifs, 6 x 7 inches 
each. Color chart. ........ 50 cents 


9141. Slimming princess, paneled 
front. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Half Sizes 1014-2014. Size 141% 
(bust 37) 25% yards 45-inch. 50 cents 


4994. Popular crocheted vest glides 
over skimmer. PRINTED PAT- 
TERN, New Misses’ Sizes 10-18. Di- 
rections for shell crochet. .. 50 cents 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
Box 42, Old Chelsea Station 


Dress Patterns 50¢ 


Needlecraft Patterns 50¢ 


Add 15¢ for each Pattern for first-class mailing 


: 

8 

5 

5 

‘ 

5 

5 

5 

‘ 

‘ 

i 

New York, N. Y. 10011 H 
A 

‘ 

, 

and special handling. , 
5 


ADDRESS 


CITY. 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


STATE ZIP 
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Monarch Range Company 
has announced three new 30- 
inch electric range models 
featuring their ‘Pyro-Klean” 
self-cleaning oven. Electricity 
does the work for as little as 
7 cents per cleaning. All sur- 
face units can be used during 
oven cleaning. 

Other features include lift- 
up cooking top for quick 
cleaning of glass lined pan 
below and plug-in surface 
units with removable stainless 
rings and deep drip bowls. 

One model has a slip-in low 
mantel design for the built-in 
look without cost of installa- 
tion. 


A new type of weather- 
protected feeder for delivering 
all feeds in volume without 
separation to beef or dairy 
cattle, either in-barn or out- 
doors, is being manufactured 
by the Jamesway Division of 
Butler Manufacturing Comp- 
any, 104 West Milwaukee 
Avenue, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin 53538. 


A new, 65 hp, high-produc- 
tion, hydrostatic drive wind- 
rower—the Model 1275—has 
been introduced by J I Case 
Company. 

The 1275, largest of five 
self-propelled and three pull- 
type units in the Case line of 
hay and grain windrowers, is 
available with either a gas or 
a diesel engine. 

The newly-styled unit has 
an 81-inch hay conditioner, 
the widest and largest capac- 
ity of any hay conditioner 
available in a self-propelled 
windrower, according to Case 


Company. 





The Mathews Company has 
developed a new electrically- 
operated, gas-fired grain dryer 
that is especially well suited 
to small farms. The new dryer 
(Model 250) can be operated 
with a 5 hp, 7-% hp or 10 hp 
single-phase motor and can be 
wired into the present power 
source at the bin site. It has 
capacity to dry 1,000 to 1,500 
bushels of corn or other grain 
per day. 


The Fahr Machine Com- 
pany is selling Centipede 
Haymakers in widths of 8, 16, 
and 22 feet. The machine 
spreads and fluffs windrows or 
swaths. 

The company’s Turbo 
Mower cuts hay at the rate of 
5 to 7 acres per hour, and is 
maneuverable for cutting on 
slopes or embankments. 

For more information, write 
the company at 18 Hawley 
Terrace, Yonkers, New York 
10701, 


Recently introduced are the 
International 950 and 1150 
Portable Grinder Mixers. 

International Harvester lists 
these features: 600 square 
inches of hammermill screen 
area, new double-auger flight- 
ing (each 21 inches in diame- 
ter), adjustable hay retainers 
as standard equipment, self- 
aligning pillow block bearing, 
and grinding capacity of 
18,000 pounds of corn per 
hour with increased efficiency 
and lower horsepower re- 
quirement. The 1150 is pic- 
tured. 








ANGUS 
FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 


from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
827-7160. 

BULLS BY AMANDALE EILEENMERE 
492-17 high ranking performance tested sire. 
Founded 1920. Clayton Taylor, Lawtons, New 
York 14091. 


REGISTERED ANGUS, 25 young cows with 
ealves or springing, excellent modern pedi- 


grees. Includes 17 Manor Brook foundation 
cows. Unusual opportunity at $450 each. 
Sons and grandsons of “the 100th’, Jingo 


and Elevate available. Contact Joel Nystrom, 
Skillman, New Jersey 08558. Phone 201-359- 
5990 early mornings, evenings. 


AYRSHIRES 


NMIAEKING HERD=DISPERSAL 
For MILAWAY FARM, Middlebury, Vt. SAT., 
AUG. 1, at Noon. 62 COWS — 17 BRED 
HEIFERS — 2 BULL CALVES. 7 yr. herd avg.: 
12,667 M 4.2% 530 F. 13 Cows have 550 F to 
599 F., 17 have over 600 F. Top cow has 
18864 M 4.4% 832 F at 5 yrs. There are 60 
daus. of proven sires incl. 25 daughters of 
‘Betty’. These are very profitable cattle. For 
Catalog Write: TOM WHITTAKER, Sale 
Mgr. BRANDON, VT. 


BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW VIEW CHICKS—Shaver Leghorns, 
Harco Sex-links, Lawton Buffs, Cornish Cross 
meat birds. Also started pullets. Henry M. 
Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. Phone 518-692- 
7104. 

BABY CHICKS: $7.95 — 100 COD. Rocks, 
Reds, Crosses, Heavy Assorted. Also ducklings, 
goslings, turkeys. Free catalog. Surplus Chick 
Co., Milesburg (4), Pa. 16858. 

BABCOCK B — 300’S LEGHORNS, White — 
Barred Rocks, New MHampshires, Cornish 


Rocks, Ducklings. 85 breeds. Free Catalog. 
Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, Inc., Mt. Healthy, 
Ohio 45231. 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
Mule’ white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids that live, lay and pay. Also top notch 
White Leghorns and Buff Sex Links. Pullets 
as low as $27.00 per 100. Broadbreasted Cornish 
meatmaker cross—$10.00 per 100. Free catalog. 
Noll Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 


SUNNYBROOK BABY CHICKS — De Kalb 
White Leghorns-Red Rock Sex-Link Cross- 
Rhode Island Reds for egg production. Started 
pullets available from 2 weeks of age up to 
ready-to-lay. White Rock Vantress Cross for 
meat production. Hatching weekly. Sunny- 
brook Poultry Farms, Inc., R.D. #2, Hudson, 
INBYS 25340 





CHAROLAIS 


HEREFORDS 





CHAROLAIS CATTLE, certified herd, French 
and domestic breeding stock, 14 through pure- 


bred cattle for sale at farm. Your inquiry 
invited. Karimor Farms, Joe F. Sherman, 
Owner, Route 28, Hawthorn, Pennsylvania 


16230. Phone 814-365-2221 or 365-3251. 


CIRCLE B FARM purebred Charolais — July 
Monthly Rundown. July, that wonderful time 
of year when harvest time is not quite here, 
but the haying’s done, there’s time to spare 
and perhaps take in the County Fair. There 
you head for machinery, tractors and such, 
when you see an old timer waving his crutch 
to an old farm friend, who’d been long apart. 
And where did their conversation start? “Say! 
have you been down to the cattle barn and 
heard that feller tell a yarn, "bout how. his 
cattle gain and grow? You think there’s 
sump’in we don’t know? He says they call 
them things Charlais and they put on three 
or four pounds a day. I asked if he had any- 
more to see. And he said ‘Sure! at the Circle 
B’. It’s much too late to start farmin’ again 
but we don’t have to be just an old has been. 
We can look and learn’’, he said with a wink. 
Good idea folks, don’t you think? 716-928-1118, 
Little Genesee, New York 14754. 


KARL EHMER LINDEN FARM 
LaGrangeville, N.Y. 
Tele. #£914-223-3346 
Largest Herd in the East. Home of Aiglon, 
Jr. $100,000. pure French Bull. See us for 
Quality Charolais. 


BOGS 


SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppies. A.K.C. 
Champion pedigree. Astolat Kennels, Kunkle- 
town 8, Pa. Phone (717) 629-0365. 
SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS. Small, sturdy! 
Herd dog and companion. D. McLaud, Berk- 
shire, N.Y. 

ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. Proven and bred 
females. Myrtle Angle, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Phone 717-421-7496. 

REGISTERED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES — 
Swiss Type. Famous bloodlines. Walter E. 
Yoder, Ril, Meyersdale, Pa. 15552. Phone 
634-7664. 

SHAFFNER’S FAMOUS BORDER COLLIE 
puppies. Registered, imported breeding train- 
ing instructions. Guaranteed satisfaction. 
Carroll Shaffner, Oak Hall, Pa. 16862. Phone 
814-466-6535. 

REGISTERED BORDER COLLIE pups. Im- 
ported breeding. Paul Simpson, Savona, N.Y. 
14879. Phone 607-583-7328. 

A. K. C. Registered Irish Setter puppies. 
Mrs. Bonnie Ward, Kent, New York 14477. 
Phone 716-682-3037. 

BORDER COLLIES — Stock imported direct 
from Scotland. Best farm dogs. Dunsmore 
Farm, Swanton, Vermont. Phone 802-524-4819. 








REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORD HERD, 
eows with calves, 2 herd sires. Edward Bart- 
lett, R#4, Lockport, New York 14094. 


HEREFORDS: POLLED PUREBRED 
BULLS. A.L.F. Choice Domino 6 breeding. 
Also a few yearling grade heifers. Francis 
Warner, RD 1, Chenango Forks, New York 
13746. Phone 6438-5931. 


HOLSTEINS 


COWS HEIFERS COWS HEIFERS COWS 


ATTENTION FARMERS! 


We have now on hand 300 head of high 
Grade and Registered Holsteins. New Ship- 
ments arriving daily. 
Fresh or close-up. 
Price to suit any farmer. 


CASH OR CREDIT TERMS! 


30 years experience, Lic. and Bonded in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


Join our ever-growing list of satisfied 
customers. 


Call collect or write to: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 
TEL: 914-343-6875 
OUR FIELD MAN WILL VISIT YOU AT ONCE 











HORSES 


1969 REGISTERED QUARTER HORSE Colts, 
$250; fillies, $850. Half-Arabian fillies, $200. 
Terms. 1970 foals in May. McNeil Horse 
Ranch, Skaneateles, New York 13152. 


BELGIAN HORSES—1 yearling filly—blonde; 
1 weanling filly — blonde; 2 mares. Vincent 
Warner, Masonville, New York 13804. 


LIVESTOCK BOARDING 





months until month from calving. B. L. Love- 
joy, Harpursville, N.Y. 18787. Phone 693-1474. 


PHEASANTS 


PHEASANTS — CHICKS, 
Matured Birds. Markover Game Farm, 
Hill Road, Danielson, Conn. Telephone 203- 
774-4116. 








POULTRY 
MANY BREEDS of goslings, ducklings, Gui- 
neas, chicks and turkeys. Hoffman Hatchery, 
Gratz, Pa. 17030. 


SHORTHORNS 











BABY CHICKS: Heavy laying White Leg- 
horns. Hareco Reds. Buff Sex Links. Also extra 
heavy breeds, cockerels go 14 lbs. Cireular, 
prices free. Strickler Farms, Newmanstown 3, 
Pa. 17078. 


CHAROLAIS 


FOR SALE: 2—%, Charolais bulls, also 
Hereford heifers. See weekends. Sandy Creek 
315-387-3594. Edward Seweryneuk, 8391 Salis- 
bury St., Lacona, New York. 


REGISTERED PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 
bulls. Fertility guaranteed. L. W. Westervelt, 
Spencer. New York. Phone: 589-4907. 


TOP QUALITY PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 
Heifers, also excellent crossbreeds Charolais/ 
Hereford Heifers and cows, some with calf at 
side. Finest breeding: Cotano, Poncho, Hugo, 
Maxie of Deer Hill. Fastest gaining calves, a 
fine investment, reasonably priced. H. L. 
Stokes, Lee’s Hill Stock Farms, Box #26, 
Oriole Road and Pink Street, Cooperstown, 
New York 13826. Phone 607-547-9266. Man- 
ager Louis Chase, Phone 607-547-8667. 


REGISTERED LARGE TYPE, French blood- 
lines. Vintagevalley Farm, Delhi, New York. 
212-B033119. 











CHAROLAIS 


First Step To A Fine Beef Herd 
You’re only one breeding season away from 
improved performance of your cow herd 
when you crossbreed with prepotent Char- 
olais bulls. You’ll like the extra 60 to 100 
pounds weaning weight on each of your 
Charolais crossbred calves—your quickest 
way to heavier market weights with no in- 
crease in land or cattle investments or time. 


Colonial Charolais Association 
916 Trenton Road, Box C 
Fairless Hills, Pa. 19030 
a (215) 736-1311 
(Affiliated with American-International 
Assn., Houston, Texas) 


N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 


Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS 
Cazenovia, N.Y. 


R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 


Charolais 


FLYING HORSESHOE RANCHES 
HOME OF QUALITY CHAROLAIS SINCE 1952 


Large type, outstanding Charolais with 
the extra length and muscle necessary 
in modern type Beef Cattle. Raised under 
practical conditions. TWO GREAT FRENCH 
BULLS—AMOUR AO05 and B 70 BARNA- 
BAS. 300 head to choose from, both 


French and Domestic, Herd sires—pure- 


bred and percentage females, bred or 
with 4% French calves at side—open 
heifers. No Saturday sales. Located 12 
miles off Route 414 between Liberty and 
Morris, Pa. Please visit or call Morris, 
Pa. 717-353-7201. 





NEWFOUNDLANDS A.K.C. Big black, farm- 
bred, excellent for work, children, rescue and 
hunting. $225 up. E. B. Rhodes, 4074 Brown’s 
Mill Road, Alexander, N.Y. 14005. Phone 716- 
843-6796. 


FARMERS THREE SPITZ DOGS free to good 


home. Must pick up. Myrtle Angle, East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 18301. 
DUCKS 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS. Breeders 
of Long Island’s famous White Pekins. Hatch- 
ing eggs—breeding stock. Inquire about prices. 
Long Island White Pekin Duck Co., Eastport, 
Long Island, New York. 


GOATS 


READ DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL — Monthly 
magazine. How to profit, where to buy. Send 
$3.00 for one year. Box 8386, Columbia G-36, 
Mo. 65201. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 

POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS BY: 

DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 

TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 

Beau Brehm ‘‘L’’’s BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
HORNED HEREFORDS BY: 

Dominion Battle 25 

Blakeley’s Silver Dermot 

BREEDING STOCK AND 
STEERS AVAILABLE AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 

Tel: Days (617) 966-1313 Nights (617) 473-3474 


days sooner than other breeds. 
60-80 Ibs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 





RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details, White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 48050. 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 Breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, markets, 
marketing, etc. 25 cents. American Rabbit As- 
sociation, 28 ARBA Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
15217. 





SANTA GERTRUDIS 





PUREBRED BULLS FOR SALE. Tare 

Ranch. Member Santa Gertrudis Breeders 

International. Ithaca, N.Y. (607) 278-4241. 
SHEEP 





HAMPSHIRE YEARLING and lamb ewes. 
Write E. Mozingo, Unadilla, New York 13849. 
Meio EE 


SWINE 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-6714. 





LIVESTOCK MART 





LIVESTOCK MART 


Let us raise your dairy replacements for you. Send us your 
calves when they weigh 300 pounds. Get them back when 
ready to freshen. Use your land, labor and facilities to make 


milk. 


Keep your own bloodline without having to raise them. 
Positive identification, separated according to size. Vet- 
erinarian supervision. We have the capacity to handle 


1,200 head at one time. 
For more information write: 


LEWIS COUNTY HEIFERS, INC., 


R.D. 3, LOWVILLE, NEW YORK 13367 
Phone: 315 376-2009 





SWINE 


YORKSHIRES—BOARS AND GILTS of all 
ages. The herd with the big winners, 1968 cham- 
pions New York State Fair: Champion barrow 
over all breeds; both Champion and Reserve 
Careass winners over all breeds National Cham- 
pion bloodlines. Test station records. Meat certi- 
fied. Brucellosis Free Herd. Par-Kay Farm, 
Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Phone 717-658-67(2. 
Reno H. Thomas in charge of sales. Phone 717- 
658-6719. 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE and Registered 
Yorkshire boars, bred and open gilts, wean- 
ling pigs. Ralph Bliek, Williamson, New York. 
Phone 315-589-8617. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


ANCHOR SERUM Animal Health Products 
by mail. Fast service on mail or phone orders. 
We stock the full Anchor line that is national- 
ly known and advertised. All orders shipped 
postpaid. Send for your free catalogs today. 
Try Anchor’s new Somato-Staph Mastitis Vac- 
cine now. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, your 
area Anchor Serum Co. Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone 
215-252-1338. a 


AGENTS WANTED 


SELL LIFETIME, metal, Social Security 
plates. Big profits! Sample and sales kit free. 
Russell, Box 286-APA, Pulaski, Tennessee 
38478. 3 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY distributing gift 
catalogs. Send for Free sample. Terry Gifts, 
Al-4 Union Avenue, Westfield, Mass. 01085. 
SELL FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS. Backed by 
35 years of research. We install bulk tanks 
and deliver direct. Growers Chemical Corp., 
Milan, Ohio 44846. ‘Our Research is Your 
Prowt.e- 


See eee 
AUCTIONEERS 
AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox. Phone 716-494-1880. 


AUCTION SCHOOL 


FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. Resident & home study. Veteran ap- 
proved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. GI approved. 
Free catalog. 424-833 Nichols Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 64112. 








BOOKS 


USED & OUT OF PRINT books. Free list. 
Appolo Bookfinders, 4295 Harbor City Blva., 
Eau Gallie, Fla. 32925. a 
WISH TO BUY COPIES of “Growing Up in 


the Horse and Buggy Days” by E. R. East- 
man and Carl E. Ladd. These to be given to 


my grandchildren. Mrs. Carl E. Ladd, 518 
Dryden Road, Ithaca, New York 14850. 5 
BUILDINGS 


ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under “Farm Buildings’. We ship buildings 
anywhere. 


ALUMINUM FOR FARM roofing, barn sid- 
ing, barn ceilings at lowest prices. Please 
state quantity needed. Write Bestway Enter- 
prises, Inc., Cortland, New York 138045 or 
eall Clarence Ochs, 607-756-7871. 


BUILDINGS — 200 sizes. 40x60 - $1700, 
54x60 - $1985, 64x96 - $3872. (Catalog 25¢). 
Strat-O-Span, Gettysburg, Pa. 173825. 


BUILDINGS, SEE OUR AD under ‘Equip- 
ment”. Nold Farm Supply, Inc., Rome, New 
York 18440. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OPPORTUNITY UNLIMITED. Suppleme 
your income $1000 per month part-time. I) 
vestment $100.00. Write for interview—Bo 
631, Little Falls, New York 138365. 


SMALL RETAIL MILK BUSINESS, wit! 
bottling plant, New York Capitol Distric*. 
Reasonable. Box 3869-VB, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 


FOR SALE: White Mts., New Hampshire 
must sell—ill health—diner—window serviee 
mobile home 50x10—1 acre land. Going year 
round, Ice cream business. Edith Cote, RR2, 
Lancaster, New Hampshire 03584: 
SUPPLEMENT YOUR INCOME by raising 
‘bait’? worms in spare time. The most wanted 
worm African Breeders $9.75 per 1000, 5000- 
$42.50, instructions on starting. Satisfactio 
guaranteed. Moesel, P. O. Box 121, Fleming 
ton, N.J. 08822. 


FREE BROCHURE tells you how to get start- 
ed in big money real estate career. Wriie 
Career School of Real Estate Studies, 1825AA 
E. Seminole, Springfield, Mo. 65804. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


“mT ol 
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LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. © 
BR-70, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. ~ 
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August Issue .................. Closes July 1 
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CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: New and used mills, all sizes, 
especially designed for Roadside Markets an 
Commercial use. Repair parts for all makes 
and all cider making supplies. Write for our 
catalog. Orchard Equipment and Supply Com- 
pany, Box 146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 


CIDER PRESSES 


CIDER AND WINE PRESSES. New and used. 
10 gallon to 15,000 gallon capacity. Complete 
line of cider mill supplies and repairs for all 
makes. Write for Catalog #70. Day Equip- 
ment Corp., 1402 E. Monroe, Goshen, In. 
46526. ; 





DEALERS WANTED 


FARMER DEALERS WANTED — Excellent 
discounts. Complete line of farmstead equip- 
ment including Barn Cleaners, Replacement 
chain for most type cleaners, Silo Unloaders, 


Bunk Feeders, Stalls, Water Bowls. Write 
Agromatic, P.O. Box 891, Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin 54935. 





EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘‘How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising LEarth- 
worms!” Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


FARM BUILDINGS 


COLORED STEEL FARM BUILDINGS! In- 
vestigate Ceco Packet buildings. Cost no more 
than pole buildings. For machine sheds, cattle 
barns, poultry buildings, utility structures. 
Complete package. Goes up fast. Clearspan 
steel frames. Covered with famous galvanized 
Cecoroll in colors (or plain galvanized). Certi- 
fied by written warranty. Manufactured by The 
Ceco Corporation, 2500 Roosevelt Rd., Broad- 
view, Ill, 60153. (Ph. 312-626-6622) .-Distributed 
in New York by: Cayuta Bldg. Components, 
Div. of Cotton-Hanlon, Inc., Odessa, New 
York 14869 (Ph. 607-594-3311). 


Low cost, multi-purpose 
ATLANTIC STEEL BUILD- 








ATLANTIC 





STEEL INGS — commercial, agri- 
BUILDING cultural or utility applica- 
tions. Easily assembled by 


anyone with simple tools. Buy direct from 
manufacturer and save in areas without 
dealers. Dealer territories available. 

We deliver with ATLANTIC trucks direct to 
your building site. 

Call or write us anytime for -booklets. 

ATLANTIC STEEL & WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 
Avon, New York 14414 Phone: 716-926-2562 


FARMS FOR RENT 


DAIRY FARM — 300 acres — 250 tillable 
level land. Finger Lakes area. For full details, 
Box 369-UR, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates, P. M. Browning, Realtor, John H. Hitt, 
Associate: Culpeper, Virginia. 

FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — all types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 














land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker. Dundee, New York 14837. 
FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 


vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FREE CATALOG! Giant Summer edition! 
Over 4,600 properties described, pictured— 
Land, Farms, Homes, Businesses—Recreation, 
Retirement. Selected best thruout the U.S.! 
70 years’ service, 518 offices, 40 states Coast 
- to Coast. Mailed free from the World’s Larg- 
est! Strout Realty, 60-R E. 42nd St., New 
York, New York 10017. 


DAIRY FARM, 200 acres, 65 milkers, 70 
young stock, 7 room house with improvements, 
2 barns, milk tank, 2 silos, 3 tractors, all 
machinery, gross $50,000 per year. Price 
$88,000. Vermann, Coxsackie, New York 12051. 
(518) 7381-6522. 


DAIRY AND CASH CROP farms for sale 
in Cayuga County. Cavataio Real Estate, 
Auburn, New York. 315-252-0178. 


MAINE FARM in Oxford County with beauti- 
ful secluded setting. 35 ties, approximately 
60 head top Holsteins. 30 cows average well 
over 16,000 lbs. milk. Large lovely old home. 
$48,000.00. H. Earl Megquier, 645 Forest Ave., 
Portland, Maine 04101. 





September Issue __............ Closes August 1 





FARMS FOR SALE 


NEW YORK FINGER LAKES Sugar Beet 
area farms. Cash crop and dairy 50 to 1000 
acres priced from 200 acres equipped $45,000 
to 500 acre dairy $245,000. Many owner 
financed with minimum down payment. 
Excellent schools, low taxes. If you mean 
business, try us. Write Mal-Tut Real Estate, 
10 William Street, Auburn, New York 13021. 
Please give phone number. 


SMALL CENTRAL MASS. FARM, house, 


large barn, silo, wonderful view. Great 
potential or retirement. Sheldon, Brimfield, 
Mass. 01010. 


SMALL FARM —- ideal for camping, recrea- 
tion area, brook, state highway, centrally 
loeated. Sheldon, Brimfield, Mass. 01010. 


NEW YORK STATE, South Jefferson County. 
303 acres. Drive thru barn, 95 ties, stalls, 
pens. Gutter cleaner, 625 gal. bulk tank, 
dumping station, 15 ton granary. 2 concrete 
silos, heifer barn, machinery storage. Ap- 
proximately 85 head Holstein cattle, about 
50 milch cows, balance bred, open. Big line 
equipment. Very modern 4 bedroom ranch 
house. Owner seeking fast sale, will entertain 
offer. Buy stocked, equipped, or bare. Call 
315-457-3380. Write Chas. J. Graham Real 
Estate, 114 N. Woodland Dr., Liverpool, N.Y. 
13088. 


$40,000 INCOME FROM GRAPES! 180-acre 
New York showplace within 3 miles Lake 
Erie! 40 acres Concord grapes, 30 acres wine 
varieties. On hiway. 9-room Colonial modern 
home, 2 baths. Dairy barn with 25 stanchions, 
machine shop, 2-car garage, 2 silos. Owner 
reports $40,000 income from grapes last year. 
See to appreciate at $67,500, terms. Free . 
224-page Summer Catalog! Describes and pic- 
tures hundreds of farms, ranches, town and 
country homes, businesses coast to coast! 
Specify type property and location preferred. 
Zip code, please. United Farm Agency, 501- 
AA Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. Area 
code 212-687-2623. 


100 ACRE FRUIT FARM. 
pears) Storage and sales room. 2 family 
house; 4 ponds. Profitable business or de- 
velop into estate homes, $220,000. Terms to 
qualified buyer. Elwood Taylor, Broker, Long 
Valley, New Jersey 07853. Phone 201-876-4101. 


HORSE FARM 158 acres. Modern home, barn, 
20 box stalls. Tack room, small apartment. 
Town water. $49,000. Poultry farm 77 acres. 
Hatchery guarantees $400 week, furnishes 
birds feed for eggs. Modern dwelling, poultry 
buildings all automatic, $83,000. With 2400 
tree orchards, apple, peach, 80 acres addi- 
tional $98,000. Robert Collester, 549 State St., 
Springfield, Mass. 01109. 


DAIRY FARM 248 ACRES. Large house 
steam oil. Modern barn, 58 ties, 2 silos. Near 
manufacturing town $49,000. Robert Collester, 
549 State St., Springfield, Mass. 01109. 


GROSSING $25,000 per year. Family farm 


(apples, peaches, 


with 46 milkers—Jerseys. 200A, equipped. 
$72,500. Also 500 acre farm. stocked and 
equipped for $105,000. Bare farms from 


$25,000. Also homes, businesses and acreage. 
Star Realty, RD1, Walton 4, New York. 607- 
865-4058. 


MOHAWK VALLEY, Upstate New York 


several fine income producing farms, com- 
pletely automated, good 3-4-5 bedroom living 
quarters. Write for free brochures and infor- 
mation. Miller Realty, Inc., 87 Reed St., 
Canajoharie, New York 138317, (50 miles west 
of Albany). Phone (518) 675-2371. No obliga- 
tion. 


HIGH QUALITY FARM near Belleville in 


rich farm country, South Jefferson county. 
300 acres, more available, modern farm house 
with four bedrooms. Fully stocked and 
equipped $125,000. Bare $66,000. Call or 
write Barbara or Don Hopkins, Sackets 
Harbor, New York branch A. R. Johnson 
Realty, Inc.. 315-646-3856. 


475 ACRE DAIRY FARM, 
modern barn, 160 head. Includes 11 room 
Colonial home, excellent view overlooking 
lake. On State road 10. miles from Augusta. 
ee Brokers, Winthrop, Maine 
4364. 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE-Beautiful 32 
acre farm, 18 acres tillable, balance woods- 
land. 7-room house, storm windows, new roof, 
nice shade trees. Needs some _ renovating. 
Excellent location. 5-minute ride to creek 
leading to barrier islands. $18,000. John B. 
West, Broker, Nelsonia, Va. 23414. 


half pasture, 


October Issue _.......... Closes September 1 


extra, 


ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
: N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 


Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 


includes address. Send check or money 


order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 





FARMS FOR SALE 


NORTHEAST VERMONT DAIRY FARM for 
sale. ‘524 acres. Excellent spring. 77 cows 
including 64 Registered Holsteins. 5-bedroom 
Colonial, 2 barns and shed. Fully equipped. 
Listed for $138,500 stocked or $88,500 bare. 
Northeast Kingdom Realty, Shadow Lake, 
Glover, Vermont 05839. Phone (802) 525-8859. 


FARM FOR SALE. 89 acre dairy, alfalfa 
farm. Good buildings in Madison County. 
Keeps 55 head. Write for details. Harold 
Fleming, Hamilton, New York 13346. Phone 
315-824-1549. 





FARMS WANTED 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots, New York and Penn- 
sylvania. locations. W. W. Werts, Rea! Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


BUYERS WAITING! For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R. D. 
#4, Middletown, New York. Phone 914-343- 
1108. 





FEEDS 


WHOLESALE PRICES ON PREMIX. Direct- 
from-factory prices on Rawleigh high-potency 
premixes, insecticides and other farm prod- 
ucts. Lower your own feed costs and earn 
excellent profit on sales to neighboring farm- 
ers. One Dealership per township. Write, no 








obligation: Rawleigh Farm Director, Dept. 
AA-770A, Freeport, Illinois 61032. 

FISH 
TROUT — Native Brook or Rainbow — to 


10,000 27-12’ — Guaranteed Disease Free — 
Delivery within 200 miles available. McLaugh- 
lin Hatchery, Permit #16, Greene, New York. 
Phone 607-656-9675. 


FLOWERS & BULBS 


IRIS — 20 DIFFERENT HYBRIDS including 
red, blends, yellow, huge white—$4.00. Holm- 
berg’s, Neodesha, Kansas 66757. 


CANNAS — five different colors labeled $1.60 
postpaid. Cannas, Carnegie, Okla. 73015. 


FOR THE HOME 








BEAUTIFUL CAPE COD Weather Glass. 
Actual handblown replica used on the old 
clipper ships. Let the whole family watch it 
forecast the weather. Wall model 1044” high 
fits any decor. $4.95 plus 55¢ postage. 
Guaranteed. No COD. Rush orders to Red 
Oak Gifts, 495 Maple Street, Somersville, 
Conn, 06072. 





GARDEN SUPPLIES 


PROTECT YOUR BERRY CROPS, Vegetables 
from birds, animals. Cheese cloth 100 yards 
by 52”, convenient 10 yard lengths $7.95 pre- 
paid. 50 percent less mill price. Joseph Hein, 
120 Eton Road, Thornwood, New York 10594. 


GINSENG 





SECURITY INCOME GROWING GINSENG! 
Today’s market to $42 pound. Utilize idle, 
hilly woodsland. Buy now for Fall planting: 
Stratified Seed $15/1000, seedlings—1 year 


$16.75— 2 year $21.75/100. Send $3.95 for 
“Ginseng”? complete Manual of Growing 
Methods, Instructions, Markets. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. Still’s Ginseng Mountain, 214AA 
Echodale, Knoxville, Tennessee 37920. 





HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #402, Bloomfield, N. J. Tel. 
(201)748-1020. 


FOR SALE hay and straw, delivered subject 
to inspection on arrival. Christman Exchange, 
R. D. 2, Fort Plain, New York 13339. Phone 
518-994-1144, 


HORSE AND DAIRY HAY delivered. Wally 
Ostrom, R. D. 2, Rexford, New York 12148. 
Phone 518-371-9428. 





369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 
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HELP WANTED 


INTERESTED IN CHILDREN. One _ year 
Child Care Technician Training Program be- 
ginning in September. Stipend paid during 
training. For information contact Mrs. Susan 
Kormanik R.N., Program Director, Vesper 
Hill Nursery School, Great Barrington, Mass. 
01230. 


MAINTENANCE MAN; as assistant and 
understudy to superintendant who retires in 
two years. Hospital Buildings on large 
grounds, Good opportunity for an all around 
man with a good work record. Salary open; 
good benefits plus pension plan. Write or call 
Medical Director, High Point Hospital, Port 
Chester, N.Y. 914-WE-9-4420. 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN— Eastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 
eall: Eastern A.I. Coop., Inc., Box 518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 


SLEEP-IN RELIABLE WOMAN to do house- 
work in large beautiful country home in 
Dobbs Ferry. Much time off. Under 55 years 
old. $70 per week. References. Box 369-VX, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 


WANTED FARMERETTE age 28 to 38. 
Would accept someone with one or two 
children. For single farmer owner of large 
modern dairy and beef farm with very 
modern 7 room home. Want someone who 
wants to become nart of this operation. Can 
furnish best of references. Write Box 369-VZ, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 


WANTED: ROSE-GROWER or Greenhouse 
man. Experience preferred but will train 
interested reliable person. Permanent position 
—salary to $120 weekly, plus apartment (4 
rooms and bath, all utilities included). Paid 
vacation. References preferred. Write or phone 
Art Heyl, 323 Green Village Road, Green 
Village, N.J. 07935. Phone 201-377-5385. 


$1,000 BONUS plus top salary to experienced 
farm mechanic. We need you to relocate to 
Sullivan County. Finest, largest, newest auto- 
mated egg complex in New York State. Fine 
future for good man. Golden Egg Farms, 
Wurtsboro, New York 12790. Phone 888-2464. 


MATURE WOMAN to care for two small 
children. Good wages, private room. Warm 
family atmosphere. Box 369-WA, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 

GOOD WAGES AND BENEFITS. Reliable 
married man with small family to work on 


modern dairy farm. Experience, references 
required. Write: Box 74, McLean, N.Y. 13102. 


DAIRY FARMER NEEDS an assistant. Man 
or boy over 16. Permanent job. Room, board, 
wages. Andrew Cherniske, New Preston, 
Connecticut. Phone 203-868-2710. 


GARDENER, THOROUGHLY EXPERI- 
ENCED, wanted for estate in lovely New 








Jersey country. Very small 4-room apartment. — 


provided. Couple preferred (wife might do 
some cooking). Must have references. Write 
Box 869-VY, Ithaca, New York 14850. : 


GENERAL HOUSEWORK, plain cooking. 
Two in family. Private room and bath, air 
conditioning and TV. If interested write Dr. 
Peter Breidt, 510 15th Ave., Paterson, New 
Jersey 07504 or call collect area code 201-525- 
2015. 





HONEY 


EXTRACTED HONEY — Clover, Buckwheat 
or Fallflower, 5 lb. container $2.60; 3—$6.50; 
6—$11.50. 60 Ibs. Buckwheat or Fallflower 
$16.50. All prepaid 3rd zone. We use stainless . 
steel extractors and tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box 
A, Gasport, New York 14067. 





HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” — Everyone 
who likes horses or ponies should have this 
book; Free. Write Beery School, 1647 Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio 453859. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


PURE NEW YORK maple syrup $6.00 per 
gallon, plus postage and insurance. Shipping 
weight 137. J. Moser, Beaver Falls, New 
York 13305. 








THATS A SANTA GERTRUDIS)| 


American Agriculturist, July, 1970 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WINEMAKERS YEAST, RECIPES & Cata- 
log 25¢. Kraus, Box 451-AA, Nevada, Mis- 
souri 64772. 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RG, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, correct- 
ing the fault which caused the system to finally 
fail. No pumping necessary. Users report years 
of satisfactory results. Free descriptive litera- 
ture and prices. Electric Sewer Cleaning Co., 
Allston, Mass. 02184. 

PARTS FOR STOVES—furnaces, coal, oil, 
gas, electric. Empire Stove Co., 793 Broadway, 
Albany. New York. 


40 STAINLESS STEEL razor blades guaran- 
teed 4 or more shaves per blade or your 
money refunded. Send $2.00 to: Pierpont 
Mart, 27 Pierpont Street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 06518. Send for free trial blade. 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inec., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK/Pric- 
ing Guide. New 1970 Edition! Lists over 2500 
new, old bottles, 18 categories including fabu- 
lous Jim Beam and Avon series. Identification 
easy. Illustrated. Tells where to buy, sell. 
Guaranteed. $3.95 postpaid. Cleveland, Box 
888-BP, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $2.95, 12— 
$5.50. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter -Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 

STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, reusable replacements. 
380 day trial offer. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


MUSIC 
FREE CIRCULAR — Country Records and 
Tape Cartridges — Fiddle Tunes — Waltzes 


— Blue Grass. Uncle Jim O’Neal, Box A-AA, 
Arcadia, Calif. 91006. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING’ Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT — \Mid-equipment — 
truck bodies — hoists and snow plows. Grove 
roll back machinery beds. Dealerships avail- 
able. Send inquiries to F. P. Riester, Distribu- 
tor, Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 138021. 
Phone area code (315) 2538-5782. 


80 ACRES FARM & INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 25 Farmalls—560, 460, 350, 300, C, 
A, M, H, Cubs; two TD-6 crawlers. Cat D-2, 
D-4, D-6. Oliver OC15’s, OC-12’s, OC-9. New 


Oliver OC-4-68 never used. New Oliver OC-9 ~ 


‘Diesel dozer, new OC-46 loader crawler. Used 
AC-H-3 & H-4 loaders and dozers. Used ski 
slope Oliver OC-4-68 diesel W/30” pads and 3 
point hitch. THC 550-1000 RPM chopper with 
both heads. New and used New Holland 717 
bargains. 25 windrowers $500 and up. Five 
used haybines. 50 new and reconditioned hay 
balers. 25 new and used self propelled com- 
bines—no reasonable offer refused. Don 
Howard, Canandaigua, New York 14424. 


> 





MISCELLANEOUS oi 


CHAIN SAW CHAIN, bars, parts. 
prices. Free Catalog. Write Zip-Penn, 
179-H, Erie, Pennsylvania 16512. 


“WILL” FORMS, FOUR, ready for comple- 
tion, Attorney’s 64-page book showing samples 
for guidance. Also separate completed sample. 
All only $1.00. (Guaranteed). River, (D-111), 
Plattsmouth, Nebraska 68048. 


Lowest 
Box 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYERS 
—First choice of progressive farmers. Call or 
write Charles Van Etten, 716/532-4016; Box 
220, Gowanda, New York 14070 for some real 
buys and easy terms. American has a model 
that fits your harvest needs perfectly. 


WANTED — ALLIS CHALMERS Roto Balers. 
Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44008. 








SHELLED BLACK WALNUTS, Pecans, Eng- 
lish Walnuts, Cashews $1.75 pound. Dried 
mushrooms $4.50. Peerless, 538AA Central- 
park, Chicago 60624. 


CAMPER CHEMICAL TOILET — portable, 
safe, economical, no maintenance, trouble free, 
1 quart Deodorant Cleaner free — $59.50. 
Chemical Toilets, Dept. A, PO Box 385, Corn- 
ing, New York 148380. 


HEAVY 6M BLACK TARPAULINS, rein- 
forced edges, brass grommets, 10x12 — $6, 
10x20 — $9, list other sizes, weights and 
plain sheets. Plastic round containers for 
freezing pints $11.00 per 100, quarts $16.00. 
All postpaid, satisfaction guaranteed. Moesel, 
P. O. Box 121, Flemington, N.J. 08822. 


FEDERAL FIREARM LICENSED DEALER 
wants to buy any Mauser Rifle, even if in- 
complete or unserviceable, parts or accessories 
and other antique or modern firearms. Advise 
markings, condition and price. Smires, Colum- 
bus, New Jersey 08022. 


MAKE YOUR WILL NOW! Don’t delay! 
Four will forms and instruction book. Send 
$1.00. Craftsmen, Dept. AA, Box 1266, 
Springfield, Virginia 22151. 


. THINGS TOO DULL? 


. For almost 50 years this tool has sharp- 
\ ened knives, scissors, scythes, sickles, 
hoes, axes, etc., etc. and also cuts glass. 
Simple, safe, fast, for kitchen, camp or 
farm. Guaranteed to last for years. 
Order yours now only $1.35 or 2 for 
$2.50 postpaid. 
Agents & Dealers Wanted 


MAPLE SYRUP 


MAPLE SYRUP, VERMONT Fancy Grade, 
1970 crop. Gallon $9.00; half-gallon $5.25, 
plus postal charges. Shipping weights 18 Ibs. 
and 7 Ibs. Shipped by insured mail. Kenneth 
F. Putnam, South Ryegate, Vermont 05069. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


AUTOMATIC ROLLER MILLS. Handle any 
grain, wet or dry, even frozen, shucky ear- 
eorn. Available with metering unit to meas- 
ure, roll and mix 8 ingredients in one opera- 
tion. Feedlot tested cattle and hog oilers, 
mist blowers, fiberglass mineral feeders, 
tractorkabs for older rear-mount tractors. 
Free literature. Automatic Equipment Mfg. 
Co., Dept. AA, Pender, Nebraska 68047. 


PARTS BY THOUSANDS: Cat., AC, Inter- 
national, Oliver, Cletrac, JD, Case, shovels, 
pans, pumps, compressors, generators, steer- 
ing clutches, transmissions, final drives, 
chains, rollers, idlers, sprockets, winches, 
drag, clam buckets, suctions, water hoses, 
teeth, rippers. New and used undercarriages 
for all makes, examples: TD9, 33 Link, less 














shoes, $215.90; HD5, 388 Link, less shoes, 
$228.90; D4, 81 Link, less shoes, $198.90. 
F.0O.B. Used crawlers, loaders,  dozers. 


Engines, power units; crane and shovel parts. 
Discounts on oil and fuel filters. ‘If Not 
Listed, Ask for It’’. We sell cheap. Buy and 
trade equipment and parts. Ben Lombardo 
Equipment Co., Inc. RD#6, Sinking Spring, 
Reading, Pa. 19608. (215) 678-1941; 944-7171. 


NEW FARMEC 16 foot silo unloader — 2 
new vibra feeders. 2 stainless steel milk tanks, 
ideal for sap—-make offer. Baler Boy Twine 
$4.95—40 lbs. Don Howard, Canandaigua, New 
York 14424, 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


SAVE UP TO *2300 
on a CASE TRACTOR 


.. lp to *1100 off on prior model “30’’ series 
...PLUS up to *1200 in FREE implements 


NOBODY BUT NOBODY CAN BEAT 
OUR TRACTOR PRICES! We've got a 
new tractor deal so hot it will singe 
your eyebrows! Other people talk 
about “good” deals—ours are “hot”. 
And real. We’ll knock off.up to $1100 
on a “30” Series Case tractor before 
we even start to deal! The bigger the 
tractor, the bigger the discount. 


TAKE YOUR PICK OF $1200 IN FREE 
IMPLEMENTS! Buy the new “30” trac- 
tor and you will receive a check worth 
up to $1200 to buy the new Case im- 
plement you need. Moldboard plows, 
chisel planters, chisel plows, disk 
harrows, toolbars, planters, cultiva- 
tors, rakes, spreaders, shredders, 
field cultivators, disker-seeders and 


materials handling equipment. Any 
implement on the eligible list. 


DON’T NEED IMPLEMENTS? SELL 
THE CHECK! Maybe your neighbor 
needs a new implement. Sell the 
check to him. Reduce the tractor pur- 
chase price still more with the pro- 
ceeds. 

THE SOONER YOU BUY, THE BET- 
TER THE DEAL. While the supply 
lasts, we’re offering a complete range 
of power sizes from 3 to 8-plow—Case 
430, 530, 730, 830, 930, 1030 and 1200 
tractors. The bigger the tractor, the 
bigger the discount. New tractor war- 
ranty on all models. Convenient Case 
financing. Come in soon. Save up to 
$2300 on a tractor-implement package 
deal! 


Ask us about discounts and implement allowances 
for the model you want. 


-YOUR LOCAL CASE DEALER 
ee 


AUGER AND BUCKET ELEVATORS — The 
Cardinal Line is available from Charles Van 
Etten, Box 220, Gowanda, New York 14070. 
Write or call 716/532-4016 for professional 
help in picking the right size and style for 
your needs. 

WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS. Farm Sup- 
plies, Patz Barn cleaners, replacement chains 
for all cleaners. Silo unloaders, cattle feeders, 
several types. Steel building frames, complete 
buildings, all steel or part wood for all pur- 
poses. Dealers needed in some areas. Nold 
Farm Supply, Inc., Intersection Route 69 & 
2338. Rome, New York 13440. Phone 315-337- 
7710. 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & Arches for barns 
and sheds. Douglas-Fir bonded with completely 
waterproof glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters — extra low prices. Box S-70, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 


200 GALLON DARI-COOL milk tank. 
less wash tanks. Stewart Clipmaster. 
milkers and pump. Fogger. Taylor 
Feeding Hills, Mass. 01030. 

FOR SALE American No. 1 sawmill. Tower 
edger 32” cut-off saw. Minneapolis-Moline 
power plant 605 cu. in. Phone 607-243-7370. 


PICK-UP TRUCK STOCK RACKS—AII steel 
construction $109.50. Dealerships available. 
Free literature. Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, 
Colchester, Ill, 62326. 


DISCONTINUED STOCK FOR SALE. 10 
Stormor steel grain tanks 6’ and 9’ diameter; 
1 new 40’ Farm Eze belt feeder; 1 new 25” 
Farm Eze belt cross conveyor. Cash only at 
cost. H. S. Crane, Inc., Wholesale Distribu- 
tors, Box 215, Oneida, New York 13421. 


WANTED WINDROW PICKUP HEAD for 
John Deere No. 6 Forage Harvester. Ray 
Pulis, R.D. 8, Honesdale, Pa. 184381. Phone 
717-253-3757. 


FARM TRACTORS — NEW Fords, Massey 
Ferguson, David Brown diesels in stock for 
immediate delivery. One year warranty, parts 
and service guaranteed. New model Ford 5000 
diesel by ordering $4271.00, New Massey 
Ferguson 178 diesel by ordering $4159.00, New 
David Brown 1200 by ordering $4129.00. We 
have been selling these makes since 1965. 
Imported John Deere diesel tractors—Model 
1020 with 47 horsepower diesel engine $3595.00 
by order; John Deere 2020 with 64 horse- 
power diesel engine $4647.00 by order; John 
Deere 2120 with 72 horsepower diesel engine 
$4995.00 by order; John Deere 3120 with 6 
cylinder 86 horsepower diesel engine $6148.00 
by order. We carry on stock for immediate 
delivery the 2020 and 2120 models. New 
International Model 434—-with 43 horsepower, 
4 cylinder diesel engine, can offer standard, 
hi-clearance or narrow, eight speed ahead, 
two reverse, differential lock, three point 
linkage $2750.00 by order. Mr. Farmer, this is 
$1250.00 to $1750.00 less than you would 
expect to pay for comparable tractor. 4-Wheel 
Drive farm tractors—New Muir-Hill Model 
101, 108 horsepower $9995.00 (3 in stock) 
New Roadless 75 horsepower $599500, New 
Roadless 95 horsepower $7995.00, New Road- 
less 115 horsepower $9995.00, New County 
with 75 horsepower engine $7995.00, New 
County with 113 horsepower engine $9995.00, 
used Doe 130 horsepower 4-wheel drive, 400 
hours. $6995.00. New Industrial Engine Packs— 
popular make, complete power plants with 
H.D. radiator, gauges, housing, skid mounted, 
fuel tank, over center clutch, complete, ready 
to go to work. 75 horsepower engine approx. 
list $3575.00, our net $2615.00; 115 horsepower 
engine approx. list $4500.00, our net $2995.00; 
161 horsepower V-8 engine approx. list 
$5600.00, our net $3910.00. These diesel power 
units are ideal for farm irrigation pumps, 
saw mills, light power units and industrial 
applications. New Howard Rotovators. Free 
Tractor delivery in most cases. Dick Brady 
Farm Tractor Sales Inc., P.O. Box AA, 
Fairview, Penna. 16415. Phone 814-474-5811. 
CALF CREEP FEEDERS—30 bushel capacity 
$92.50. Dealerships available® Free literature. 
Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester; Ill. 
62326. 

WANTED: ALLIS round hay baler. Any 
place, any condition. Alfred Roeder, Seneca, 
Kansas. 

CASE 300 FIELD CHOPPER, complete with 
one row corn head and windrow pick-up head. 
New last Fall. Cost $4100.00, now only 
$2600.00. Ivan Giesy, R. D. #1, Lyons, N. Y. 
14489. Tel. 315-946-9429. 

SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY8, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 


SILOS, HARVESTORE and concrete stave, 
suitable for dis-assembly. Make offer on one 
or both. McCormick, Box 228, R. D. 1, Sand 
Hill Road, Gardiner, New York 12525. Phone 
914-895-3104. 


FARROWING STALLS — Complete $26.75. 
Dealerships available. Free literature. Dolly 
Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill, 62326. 


WATER! 


“How to Drill Your Own Water Well 
and Save up to 75%.” 


Please write for FREE copy. 


DeepRock Drilling Co. 
2002 Poplar Street 
Opelika, Alabama 36801 


NURSERY STOCK 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS—Usual and unusual 
trees, Shrubs, fruits, seedlings. Propagation 
supplies. Evergreen seeds, supplies, books, 
Catalog. Mellinger’s, North Lima 42, Ohio. 

ea a ee 


PHOTO FINISHING 


TRIAL OFFER. Twelve prints from roll 60¢. 
Eight enlarged color prints from Kodacolor 
roll $1.39; twelve $1.79; twenty $2.69. Young 
Photo Service, 62C, Schenectady, N.Y. 12301. 


Stain- 
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PHOTO SERVICE & SUPPLIES 


KODACOLOR FILM DEVELOPED and De- 
luxe Jumbo Color Prints, 8 or 12 exposure 
$1.69. (Trial Offer with this ad.) American 
Studios, Dept. AA, La Crosse, Wis. 54601. 


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRIES AND RASPBERRIES for 
Fall planting—40 varieties including Cat- 
skill, Sparkle, Midway, Red Chief and Ozark 
Beauty Everbearing strawberries. Latham, 
Amber, Durham and Madawaska_raspberries, 
Write for free catalog. Walter K. Morss & 
Son, R 3, Bradford, Mass. 01830. 


PLASTIC NETTING 


GROW FRUITS AND VEGETABLES for 
yourself—not for the birds! Cover trees or 
plants with light-weight new strong Zendel 
Plastic Netting. Economical, long-lasting pro- 
tection. Lets in air, rain and sunshine. %” 
mesh, 7/ x 100’, 20’ x 20’, 20’ x 50’, 20/ x 100’, 
Fred Howe, Box 267, Somerville, New Jersey 
08876. 








REAL ESTATE 


SEVERAL WATERFRONT 
available. Write, Sheldon, 
01010. 


FOR SALE: Beautiful retirefnent home, Route 
88 Village of Berkshire, New York. Three 
bedrooms, one and a half baths. Kitchen 
completely furnished. Central heat. Double 
heated garage. Priced reasonable. James How- 
land, Berkshire, N.Y. Telephone 657-2517. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities, New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED — For Mineral Sup- 
plement, Fly Sprays, Udder Ointment, etc., 
Liberal Commissions. Established business. 
W. D. Carpenter Co., 111 Irving Ave., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 138210. 


POSITION AVAILABLE — Technical Sales 
Representative to travel Northeast for nation- 
wide private label, specialty feed manufac- 
turer. Dairy Science background preferred. 
Company car and liberal fringe benefits. 
Salary open. Send resume to Box 369-VW, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in ecarload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
83-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1874. , 


lake properties 
Brimfield, Mass, 


SEEDS 
five 


GROW YOUR OWN EVERGREENS, 

liberal seed packets, 3 ornamental pines and 
2 spruces. $38 postpaid, instructions, list. 
Moesel, P.O. Box 121, Flemington, N.J. 08822. 


SILOS 


SILOS—FACTORY CREOSOTE Treated Wood. 
Maximum insulation against frozen ensilage 
and absolute acid resistance. Dependable lock- 
doweled wind-resistant construction. Immediate 
delivery. Box BS-70, Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dilla, New York. 


SMC FEED & GRAIN SCALE. Mounts under 


augers, bulk feed and grain bins, on. silos, 
over grinders, mixer, roller mill . . counts 
and totalizes up to 1200 Ibs. per minute in 


continuous flow. Free literature. SMC Indus- 
tries, Box 667, Dept. AA, Columbus, Nebraska 
68601. Phone (402)-564-3106. 


FOR SALE new steel silo. R. Bardeen, RD 
8, Hornell, New York 14848. 

SIGNS 
NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 


Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 

PLASTIC POSTED—Land Signs. Durable, in- 
expensive, legal, free sample. Minuteman, 
Stanfordville, New York. 

ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104. 





SITUATION WANTED 
MAN WITH FAMILY would like job on 
farm, Write PO Box 198, Bantam, Conn. 
06750 or call 1-203-567-0089. ; 


STAMPS & COINS 
2¢ or 3¢ PIECE $1.98. Half-dime $2.95. Half 


Cent $7.50. Pricelists free. Edel’s, Carlyle, 
Illinois 62231. 








SPARROW TRAPS 
SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free par- 
ticulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45813. 
TIRES 


TRUCK * FARM * CAR—Used Tires—Excel- 








lent #1—650x16 6 ply $8.50; 700x16 6 ply 
$10.00; 750x16 8 ply $12.00; 900x16 8 ply 
$15.00; 750x20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 


$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000x20 12 ply 
$25.00. Pick-up truck specials. New Major 
Brand. 700-14 6 ply Fst. Hwy. Thls. $22.50; 
670x15 6 ply Hwy. Thls. Sec. $19.75; 700x15 
6 ply Hwy. 1st $22.50; 700x15 8 ply Hwy. 
Ist $26.50; 600x16 6 ply Hwy. Ist $17.50; 
650x16 6 ply Goodyear Hwy. Thls. $20.75; 
650x16 6 ply Gen’l. Hwy. Sec. $25.00; 700x16 
6 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. $22.50; 700x16 6 ply 
Gen’l, Hwy. Ist $28.50; 750x16 6 ply U.S. 
traction Ist $29.50; 750x16 10 ply Hwy. Ist 
$35.00; 700x17 8 ply Gen’l. Hwy. 1st $32.50; 
700x17 6 ply Traction Ist $24.00; 750x17 8 
ply Goodyear Hwy. $87.50; 750x17 8 ply Fst. 
traction $42.50; 700x18 8 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. 
$28.50. Farm ‘Tire Specialist-Airplane Con- 
version, New Truck-Tractor Tires also avail- 
able. Write for complete list. Send check or 
money order. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Gans Tire, 
1001 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. Tel: 889-2035. 
Area Code 617. 
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TRAVEL WITH 


Each year more and more 
people are taking fall vacations, 
for after Labor Day tourist at- 
tractions are less crowded, and 
travel seems easier. This month 
we’d like to review briefly A.A.’s 
fall tours. Each is an escorted, 
‘‘all-expense”’ trip with just about 
everything included in the price 
of the ticket. All are arranged 
by our tour agents, the Travel 
Service Bureau of Needham, 
Massachusetts. We cordially in- 
vite you to vacation with us this 


CLASSIFIED -ADS 


(Continued from page 28) 








TREE CARE 


TREES SICK? Inject Vita-Spike! Free Book- 
let. Vita-Spike, 3527 Aquila, St. Louis Park, 
Minnesota 55426. 





TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


; EUROPE 1970 
10 Country Grand Tour 
SEPTEMBER 3, 1970 
22 Exciting Days! 
England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Monaco, 
France. Superior hotels with private bath. 
Meals. Personally escorted. $772. For reser- 
vations, call or write: 


WEIT TOURS 


27-‘‘AA’’ N. Lansdowne Ave. 
Lansdowne, Pa. 19050 
(215) MA 3-7787 
“The Carefree Way’’ since 1933 


TOBACCO 


“TOBACCO”! Chewing or 
Pounds $2.00 Postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WATCHES WANTED — Jewelry, spectacles, 
dental gold, silver. Prompt remittance. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Lowe’s, 502 Ashbury Ct., 
St. Louis, Mo. 63119. 


WOMEN’S INTEREST 


CLOTHING BARGAINS. Irregulars. Free 
yee Greene Bargain Outlet, Greene, Maine 
6. 


HOW MUCH ARE Your Bottles Worth? 
‘Bottle Collectors’ Handbook—Pricing Guide” 
identifies, prices over 2,500 collectable bottles. 
$8.95 postpaid. (Guaranteed!) Infobooks, Box 
5001-AA, San Angelo, Texas 76901. A 


WEAVE RUGS — Make good profits — No 
experience necessary! Free Catalog, sample 
card, and low prices on carpet warp, rug 
ller, looms, parts, inexpensive beam counter. 
_you have loom — advise make, weaving 
Width please. Or. Rug Company,, Dept. 6028, 
Lima, Ohio 45802. 

WE BUY BOTTLES, coins, antiques, books, 
fruit jars, magazines. (anything). Send $1.00 
(refundable) for huge buying lists. Schroeders, 
R-4, Paducah, Ky. 42001. 

CROCHETED EASTERN STAR, butterfly, 
rose corner. handkerchiefs $1.00 each. Baby 
Sets $3.50. Other articles crocheted on order. 
Ada Yager,-RD 3, Oneonta, New York 13820. 
MAKE COLORFUL NECKLACES of news- 
Daper. Instructions $1.00. Bennett,’ P. O. Box 
307, South Vineland, N.J. 08360. 


smoking. 2% 
Fred 
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The beautiful Chateau Frontenac in old Quebec City as seen from the 
St. Lawrence River. Quebec is the only walled city in America, and two 
of our tours visit it—the Eastern Canada & Gaspe Tour and the Saguenay 








US THIS FALL 


fall, and we promise you the time 
of your life. 

Two tours, our Grand Euro- 
pean Holiday (August 20 to 
September 30) and our Eastern 
Canada & Gaspe Tour (August 
29 to September 12) bridge the 
summer and fall seasons. For our 
Grand European tour, we will 
cross the Atlantic on the new, 
luxurious Queen Elizabeth 2 and 
travel leisurely in six countries— 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Germany, Holland and Eng- 
land. Included will be a per- 
formance of the famous Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. 

A few of the many interesting 
things we will enjoy on our East- 
ern Canada & Gaspe Tour are 
the Rock of Ages granite quarry 
and Shelburne Museum in Ver- 
mont, Montreal and Quebec 
City, the beautiful Gaspe Penin- 
sula, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Evangeline Land, and a 
cruise across the Bay of Fundy 
from Yarmouth to Portland, 
Maine. 

Other fall tours are as follows: 

British Isles Holiday, Septem- 
ber 5-26. Included are all the 
most famous and beloved places 
in Ireland, Scotland and Eng- 
land. 

Spain and Portugal, September 
6-27. A few highlights of this 
trip are Seville, Granada, Cordo- 
ba and Madrid, Toledo, Segovia 
and Escorial, Palma, Barcelona, 
and the Oberammergau Passion 
Play. 

New England Fall Foliage 
Tours, October 2-10 and 11-19. 
Repeats of last year’s very popu- 


‘lar, sell-out tours. We’re sure 


Mother Nature will cooperate 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T — 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


with a beautiful show of colors, 


which in combination with New 
England’s historic landmarks 
make a most enjoyable and 
worthwhile vacation. Included in 
the itinerary are Cape Cod, Ply- 
mouth, Boston, Portland, Fran- 
conia Notch, and other spots 
too numerous to mention. 

Aloha Week Hawaiian Holi- 
day, October 10-24. This is al- 
ways a popular tour with AA 
travelers. You will be on Waikiki 
Beach during festive Aloha Week 
and will also visit the charming 
islands of Kauai, Maui and Ha- 
wail. 

Reunion Weekend (October 
30 to November 1) at Lake Mo- 
honk Mountain House. If you 
were at Lake Mohonk last year, 
you know what a beautiful spot 
it is and what excellent food is 
served. Included will be sight- 
seeing, movies, slides, and every 
opportunity to relax, visit, and 
have a good time in general. 


Summer Tours Too 


It is still possible to join some 
of our remaining summer tours 
if you act immediately. Here they 
are: 

Heart o’ the West, August 1- 
23. Many of the most interesting 
and beautiful places in America 
are included in this tour — the 
Black Hills and Mount Rush- 
more, Yellowstone, Grand Teton, 
Bryce Canyon, Mesa Verde, and 
Zion National Parks, Salt Lake 
City, Grand Canyon, Pike’s Peak, 
and Garden of the Gods. 

Alaskan Holiday, August 7-20. 
See our 49th state with all its 
contrasts. In addition to the love- 
ly Inside Passage cruise, we'll 
visit Juneau, Mendenhall Gla- 
cier and Auke Lake, Skagway 
with its narrow gauge train ride 
to Whitehorse, Mt. McKinley 
National Park and Anchorage. 
We will also have an opportunity 
to travel north of the Arctic 
Circle, visiting Nome and Kotze- 
bue, second largest Eskimo vil- 
lage in Alaska. 

Saguenay River — Bermuda 
Cruise, August 18-29. Gracious 
living is yours on the TS Bremen 
of the North German Lloyd Line, 
as we sail around Nova Scotia 
into the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and then up the beautiful Sague- 
nay River. Towering cliffs on 
both sides of the river remind us 
of Norway’s fjords. We visit Que- 
bec City, Cape Breton Island and 
then enjoy a delightful and re- 
laxing cruise to Bermuda, where 
we have time for’ sightseeing 
and shopping before our return 
cruise to New York. 

We invite you to send for de- 
scriptive folders for as many of 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Eastern Canada—Bermuda 
Heart o'the West 
Grand Alpine Tour 





Name 
Address 


Grand European Tour —___ 
Canada-Gaspe Tour 


Fall Hawaiian Tour _ 
Reunion Weekend 


British Isles 
Spain—Portugal 
Alaskan Holiday 


(Please print) 


these tours as you wish. Each 
and every one will give you a 
wonderful vacation, and you will 
travel in the easiest, most pleas- 
ant way possible. Fill out the 
coupon and mail it today. 





HANDY 





A Gasser —A small LP-gas 
tank makes a good container 
for transmission grease that 
can be used around the shop 
or taken to the field. It was 
converted by welding a filling 
spout complete with plug, 
while the tank was filled with 
water to avoid explosion haz- 
ard. Another fitting was welded 
- to take a tire valve in reducers 
to pump air in the tank for 
pressure. A grease hose and 
gun is connected to the regular 
gas outlet. 


‘Seis Si ome 


Storage — Labeled cans hold 
nails and spikes of various 
kinds in this shop cabinet 
built from grooved shelf boards 
and plywood separators. Like- 
wise, screws and bolts are kept 
in labeled boxes. 

Containers are more conve- 
nient than bins because the 
hardware can be kept in the 
can or box when working and 
returned to the shelf afterward. 
They are also easier to clean 
out. 





Lighted — Various switches 
operate the silo unloaders, 
grain auger, and bunk con- 
veyor. Each has a small light 
bulb that turns on when the 
switch is pushed...so_ the 
operator can tell at a glance 
where the action is. 
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SAVE THE RURAL CHURCH 


The rural church is rapidly 
disappearing from the American 
scene. If the present trend con- 
tinues, they soon all will be gone 
and that will be a real tragedy 
for there is no substitute. I am 
calling on you real lovers of this 
fine and necessary old institution 
to rally to its rescue. 


There are just as many people 
in most rural parishes as there 
ever were, but most of the in- 
habitants were farmers and now 
farmers are in the minority. It 
* is necessary therefore, if the local 
church is to be saved, that both 
farmers and non-farmers coop- 
erate. 


In no other place can there 
be the closeness and the oppor- 
tunity to work together for God 
and man as there is in the local 
church. Most of the interests of 
farmers and non-farmers are 
common to both. 


In addition to the spiritual 
problems which all men have 


in common, farmers and sub- 
urbanites have the common prob- 
lems of good schools and libraries, 
good roads and reasonable taxes 
...and the local church should 
be the natural rallying point for 
everybody in the community. 

Some few leaders, “old die- 
hards,” realize and appreciate 
the need of a church in the com- 
munity and have fought a losing 
fight to keep it. But they can’t 
do it alone. 

Here- is an opportunity for 
local leaders representing both 
groups, to build or rebuild an 
institution that everyone will be 


, proud of. 


To get started, I suggest a 
committee whose members will 
represent the different organiza- 
tions in the community, and that 
both farmers and non-farmers be 
organized to make a study of the 
church situation and organize a 
campaign to save and greatly 
strengthen and improve the rural 
church. 








NEEDED LZ 
GOOD JUDGMENT 


Use your imagination a bit 
and think how horrible it is for 
a fly to meander across your nose 
if your hands are tied. Multiply 
that feeling by the flies and 
other insects which attack cattle 
this time of year and you can 
get some idea of the suffering 
that the animals have to take. 

With that idea you realize the 
importance of pesticides to con- 
trol insects. One scientist reports 
that dairymen lose $233,000,000 
a year from insects, and that is 
to say nothing of the suffering 
the poor animals endure. One 
scientist tells of reporting up to 
five hundred hornflies on a cow’s 
side, representing a loss of: four 
to five fluid ounces of blood 
taken per animal per day by this 
one pest alone. 

Older farmers will remember 
killing big horse flies filled with 
blood. No wonder the _ horses 
were nervous! 

There is a lot of emotionalism 
now about controlling the use of 
farm chemicals, the remedies 
that farmers have to use to pro- 
tect their animals and _ their 
growing crops. Some control may 
be necessary, but if good judg- 
ment and fairness are not used 
the consumer may find himself 
facing a short food supply. 
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BETTER WATCH IT 


Almost every time you pick 
up a paper you read of someone 
of middle age dying of a heart 
attack. Farmers in particular 
are frequently subject to such 
attacks, especially during hot 
weather. 

One of the most dangerous 
places is a hot hay mow, or any 
other place where it is hard to 
get fresh air when you are work- 
ing hard. 

One of the adjustments that 
is hard to make is to fit your 
work to your age. You can’t do 
at forty what you did at twenty. 

You give your machinery a 
good going over at least once 
a year. But when did you get a 
thorough going over by a doctor? 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


One of the most foolhardy 
projects that the United States 
has ever been engaged in is the 
continuing attempts to land men 
on the moon. 

The attempt to reach the moon 
which ended on April 17 was a 
dismal failure. Millions of dollars 
went down the drain, and it was 
only by the grace of God that 
the lives of the three astronauts 
were saved. It’s about time also 
that we got our feet solidly plant- 
ed on the earth instead of spend- 
ing millions of dollars and risking 
men’s lives to plant them on the 
moon. 


If these were ordinary times, 
we might be justified in continu- 
ing the moon project, and there 
may come a time when we can 
go forward with it again. But 
that time is not now. 

The United States has several 
problems which are far more 
important than the moon proj- 
ect. One of them is to take care 
of our poor and weed out the 
deadbeats with a more-efficient 
operating welfare system. 

Another need for our money 
that far outdistances the moon 
project is to protect us against 
the rapidly-increasing crime 
wave. Still another is money for 
national defense... and the one 
over all of our national needs is 
for less federal spending so we 
don’t have to spend a third of 
our time just to raise money to 
pay taxes. 


WOULD MARRY A FARMER 


Of all the dozens of letters I 
have received about my book 
JOURNEY TO DAY BEFORE 
YESTERDAY, I think this one 
from a fourteen-year-old farm 
girl pleased me the most: 

“Our family has enjoyed your book, 
JOURNEY TO DAY BEFORE 
YESTERDAY, very much. We like 
to read about the old days, and your 
book describes so well what they were 
like. On some of the past winter 
evenings some of us have gathered 
in the living room and I’ve read parts 
of it aloud. Sometimes I start laugh- 
ing so loud that I cannot stop. When 
it 1s time to help with the barn chores 
no one wants to leave the good adven- 
tures you tell about. 

“There are nine people in our fam- 
ily. I am fourteen, the oldest of the 
children. After high school I hope to 
go to college, and when I graduate 
I would like to teach in a one-room 
schoolhouse, if there are any left. 
Later, of I am lucky, I would. like 
to marry a farmer. 

“Even though we recewed JOUR- 
NE¥ TO DAY. BEFORE YES- 
TERDAY for Christmas, I am order- 
ing one for myself so I will always 
have it and can read it whenever I 
want to.” 


— Betsy Strong 


To get a copy write to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, Savings Bank 
Building, Ithaca, New York 
14850. The price is $7.30 includ- 
ing tax. 


A Pleasant Spot But — 


On our farm at Dryden before 
we moved to Ithaca, we had a 
water problem. Originally the 
water was piped from a spring 
on the side hill into a big storage 
tank a little farther down the 
hill. During a bad drouth the 
spring went dry and resisted all 
our hard work to revive it. 
Finally, I had to provide a water 
supply from a spring farther over 
on the hill. In the long run, 
it was fortunate that I had to 
change, for I found that my first 
spring was polluted by cattle 
who pastured above the spring. 

With all the waste on the dairy 
farm, pollution is a problem that 
receives too little attention. It is 
a pleasant sight to see a herd of 


cattle on a hot summer day stand- 
ing belly deep in a farm pond. 
That is, it is a pleasant sight 
until you realize how the cattle 
are polluting that pond, making 
it unfit and unsafe to use for 
fish or for any other purpose. 

There is a lot of talk of late 
about pollution and some of it 
makes sense, especially on farms. 
Well water should be examined 
frequently, as should any other 
source of water supply. 


LOCK THEM OUT 


I have a friend who, until re- 
cently, never bothered to lock 
his house when he went away. 

I wish we could afford to be 
that trusting, but we can’t. With 
the rapid rise in crime, you are 
just asking for trouble if you 
don’t lock your house when you 
go away. Farm homes are espe- 
cially liable to be robbed. Here 
are some precautions: 

Lock all your outside doors 
and take your key with you. 
Don’t put it under the door mat 
or some other similar place. Be 
sure you have good locks on all 
doors. Leave a light burning. If 
you are going to be absent for 
several days, arrange for a neigh- 
bor to pick up your mail every 
day. Also ask your sheriff or state 
police to make regular inspec- 
tions. Don’t leave machines in 
distant. fields and never leave 
your car unlocked...not only 
lock it but take the key with you. 


THE WAY TO DO IT 


Mr. Earle G. Smith, Maple 
Lawn Farms, breeder of Guern- 
sey cattle, writes that he has a 
hired man who has been with 
him for twenty-six years and they 
have never had an argument. 
Mr. Smith wonders if that is 
not a record. If you can beat it, 
write me the particulars. I think 
that two men who can work to- 
gether in the ups and downs of 
farm work without argument are 
certainly to be congratulated. 

I am sorry that Mr. Smith did 
not give his hired man’s name, 
for I think he is equally deserv- 
ing of congratulations. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


Four women were playing 
bridge. Knowing that confession 
is good for the soul, one woman 
put down her cards and said to 
the other three: 

“Girls, I want to tell you some- 
thing. I drink.” 

After hearing this, one of the 
other women piped up and said: 

“Well, girls, I must. confess. 
I gamble.” 

Feeling satisfied with her con- 
fession, she let out a sigh of relief 
and picked up her cards. 

The third woman spoke up 
and said: 

“T like men. I sometimes have 
dates with men even though I’m 
married.” 

Then all three of the women 
who had confessed turned to the 
fourth. With a giggle, she said: ~ 

“I’m a gossip. I just can’t wait 
to get home and telephone my 
friends what I have just heard.” 
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BUREAU 





NEW YORK 


Mr. Fred Blim, Dundee 
(refund on order) 

Mr. Robert A. Scharf, Salamanca .... 
(refund of fee) 

Mr. Leon Rolfe, Valois 
(refund on policies) 

Mrs. Walter Gorezyca, Lowville 
(refund on film) 

Mr. Peter Merlow, Glens Falls 
(refund on flame gun) 

Mrs. L. E. Secor, Syracuse 
(refund on belts) 

Mrs. Donald Misch, Hubbardsville .... 
(refund on books) 

Mr. Harold J. Estep, E. Durham 
(refund on bow) 

Mrs. Shirley Freeman, Black River .... 
(refund on sweaters) 

Mr. Donald Ferriton, Barton 
(refund on order) 

Mr. Harold Tenpas, Clymer 
(refund on chicks) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. Nancy Nagle, Sarver 
(refund on order) 

Mr. Howard Frishkorn, Zelienople .... 
(refund on rug) 

Mrs. Thomas J. Selter, North East.... 
(refund on order) 


NEW JERSEY 

Mrs. VY. Stupensky, Toms River 
(refund on wool) 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. Francis C. Lively, Fitzwilliam 
(refund on photos) 





CHINCHILLAS 


“Could you give us any informa- 
tion on raising and marketing chin- 
chillas? Is there a good market for 
them and will there be for some time 
to come?” 


Raising chinchillas is a very 
specialized business and not a 
quick, easy way to make money. 
For the inexperienced, it is also 
highly speculative. 

One of the continuing prob- 
lems of the chinchilla industry is 
the prevalence of the unscrupu- 
lous promotion of breeding ani- 
mals at ridiculously high prices 
to the uninformed. Such pro- 
moters make wild claims as to 
the ease of raising chinchillas 
and their fertility. However, the 
animals do not thrive and mul- 
tiply as easily as the purchaser 
is led to believe. We would be 
cautious of any promises to “buy- 
back” animals or pelts, and we 
would question any definite 
promises regarding income _ be- 
cause there are many waniallcs 
(o consider. 

Success in the business rests 
on the production of pelts of a 
quality suitable for use in the 
fur market and the acceptability 
of chinchilla fur in the world of 
‘ashion. There are hundreds of 
legitimate breeders engaged in 
legitimate business practices. 
They raise their own animals on 
their own ranches and sell their 
pelts on the open market. They 
do very little selling of animals 
to individuals. 

Anyone interested in raising 
chinchillas should send 10¢ to 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
Sixth Street & Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20580, for Consumer Bulletin No. 
5, “Advice for Amateurs Who 
Expect to Breed Chinchillas for 
Profit.’ This bulletin contains 
Warnings, suggestions, and an- 
Swers to many questions. 
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COATS OF ARMS 


“My wife sent to Heraldic Insti- 
tute, Elmont, New York, for a set 
of ‘coat of arms’ cuff links for me. 
She has the cancelled check for 
$10.70, but never recewed the cuff 
links. We have written them and tried 
to call without success. Would cer- 
tainly appreciate any help you can 
give us. 

Our letter to Heraldic Insti- 
tute was returned by the post 
office marked “Out of Business.”’ 
Later, we were informed by the 
National Better Business Bureau 
that letters concerning customer 
complaints addressed to Heraldic 
Institute, as well as Farrington 
Industries, Coventry, Peers, and 
Happy House, at Uniondale and 
Elmont, New York, had been re- 
turned. They advised us at that 
time that the matter was under 
investigation by the Postal In- 
spection Service. 

We often receive inquiries 
from subscribers who have been 
solicited to buy coats of arms of 
their family names. Actually, 
the right to bear a particular 
coat of arms can only be estab- 
lished through genealogical in- 
vestigation. For instance, all fam- 
ilies of the same name are not 
necessarily entitled to the same 
coat of arms. 

Of course, in the United States 
there is no legal penalty for dis- 
playing any coat of arms one 
may wish; it is purely a matter 
of conscience. Generally, these 
firms offering such items do not 
claim they are the coats of arms 
for the family solicited, but many 
people may be easily fooled by 
inferring that such is the case. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


Ronald B. Johnson, who lived 
in West Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, in the 1950’s and later in 
Lansdowne. 

* * * 


Lloyd D. Callen, about 65, 
son of the late Adah D. Callen. 


He has an inheritance of about 
$20,000 due him. 


* *K 


Relatives of Manda, Willie, 
Ida, Linda, Martha, Mary, Jane, 
Julre and Sim liearn. Cor 
Learner). 


CAN YOU HELP? 


Miss Ruth M. Styles, R. D. 1, 
Box 46, Martinsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, is trying to find a ““Twin 
Holly Girl” salt and pepper set. 
These four inch figures are each 
wearing a green holly gown and 
holding a red poinsettia. 


* *K 


Mrs. Howard Troup, R.1, Day- 
ton, Penna. 16222, is trying to 
find an old, old book called 
“Grandfather’s Tales.” 


Burned In Freak Accident 


M._ STANBURYn 


° 
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gp CONDITION? 


NY 


Clarence Stanbury, operator of a heating and air conditioning business, 
receives claim check from local agent “Turk” Muller of Bath, N.Y. While 
filling a propane tank on a travel tractor a static electric spark, generated 
from the movement of his nylon shirt, ignited the gas. Suffering from burned 
hands and face Mr. Stanbury spent five days hospitalized and six weeks 


unable to work. 


Carrying a combination of North American policies Mr. Stanbury drew 
a total of $495.72. His policies paid $235.72 of medical benefits plus $260.00 


of income benefits. 


OTHER BENEFITS PAID 


Elmer Long, East Berne, N.Y. _............... $ 780.14 
Caught in PTO— inj. elbow 
Dorreen H. Bedwell, Belfast, N.Y. 
Fell down steps—head injuries 
Wm. F. Niemann, Chenango Forks, N.Y.....127.45 
Caught in thorn bush—inj. knee 
Clarence Giese, Allegany, N.Y. _............ 222.00 
444.26 


659.64 


Hit by tree limb—face injury 
Dorothy Madison, Manlius, N.Y. ......... =i 

Auto accident—broke wrist, ankle 
Dennis B. Jones, Delevan, N.Y. 

Slipped in barn—broke teeth 
John Nemec, Jr., Moravia, N.Y. 

Caught in elevator—cut finger 
929.28 
152.86 
899.57 
152,20 
192.86 


283.40 


145.70 
140.71 
139.28 


1215.55 
104.81 
230.54 
180.00 


955.40 
713.00 


Steven Titus, Cato, N.Y. ................... 
Fell from step ladder—inj. shoulder 
John M. Hoth, Cherry Creek, N.Y. ....... 
Muffler fell from car on lift—broke toe 
Harlow Bennett, Elmira, N.Y. . 
Pinned by cow in stall—bruised back, chest 
Donald Strong, Homer, N.Y. .............. se 
365.35 
Auto accident—head injuries 
Marjorie B. VanValkenburg, 
Henry L. VanTassel, Milbrook, N.Y. 
Silo pipe fell—broke ribs 
John D. Lauzon, Fort Covington, N.Y... 
Fell from a cat walk—inj. back 
Leslie G. Genzel, Carthage, N.Y. __........ 
Playing in gym—broke finger 
Frank B. Rupert, Lowville, N.Y. ........... 
183.49 
Running and fell—sprained ankle 
James G. Smith, Brockport, N.Y. _......... 
Hit by cow’s head—broke wrist 


Fell off truck rack—broke back 
Margaret Kehoe, Moravia, N.Y. -........... 
Harry V. Frankson, Jamestown, N.Y. -.. 
Thrown from hay wagon—broke back 
Dropped plank—broke toe 
Joseph San Filippo, Jamestown, N.Y. .... 
Donald Strouse, Pine City, N.Y. -.......... 
Kicker on baler flew back—cut shin 
Stepped in hole—injured ankle 
Richard Hofmann, Oxford, N.Y. 
Riel Joseph Bulriss, Mooers, N.Y. 527.13 
Kicked by cow—internal injury — 
112.00 
Fell off trailer—broke wrist 
Marion E. Summers, Marathon, N.Y. -... 
Albert McPherson, Dec’d, Andes, N.Y..... 3600.00 
Auto accident—loss of life 
HarperstieldsoNiVg. tee 
Caught in stanchion—injured arm 
Playing softball—broke leg 
Paul Wittmeyer, Springville, N.Y. -._.... 
Eva Harkness, Lawtons, N.Y. 
Tree limb fell on car—inj. back 
Caught in spreader—inj. hand 
William Zacek, Dolgeville, N.Y. ......... 
Walter Zutter, Newport, N.Y... 
Auto accident—cut scalp 
Kicked into milking machine—cut hand 
Bruce Meister, Carthage, N.Y. ............ 184.51 
Simon K. Lehman, Lowville, N.Y. 
Caught in tractor P.T.0.—inj. knee 
Slipped and fell—broke wrist 
Cheryl Roes, Lowville, N.Y. ................... 
Carl E. Darrow, Sheds, N.Y. 
Caught in silo unloader—cut fingers 
702.86 
Auto accident—multiple cuts & bruises 
Paul Krutz, Amsterdam, N.Y. __............. 102.84 
Raymond 0. Nagele, St. Johnsville, N.Y.....128.56 
Fell on tailgate—broke rib 


James W. Ruth, Ava, N.Y. ......-...-00.-.- $ 115.70 
Slipped off tractor—injured back 
Mary M. Korber, Boonville, N.Y. _......... 
Pedestrian accident—broke leg 

George M. Storrier, LaFayette, N.Y. _.. 
Cutting wood—inj. eyelid 

Donald Thompson, Dec’d, Holcomb, N.Y...4220.00 
Automobile accident—loss of life 

M. Elsie Gossman, Altmar, N.Y. _.......... 124.28 
Tripped and fell—inj. shin 

William J. Marzeski, 
Richfield Springs, N.Y. 
Playing football—broke rib 

Dorothy LaBarron, Buskirk, N.Y. ........... 
Slipped and fell—broke leg 

Lewis G. Lamay, Norfolk, N.Y. ............ 
Caught on pulp hook—inj. knee 

Milan Conklin, Richville, N.Y. ............... 
Stepped on by horse—cut scalp 

Nancy Wood, Lisbon, N.Y. _.................... 
Stepped on by cow—inj. foot 

George W. Hunt, Interlaken, N.Y. _...... 
Caught in garage door—broke fingers 

Frank S. Luta, Bradford, N.Y. 595.85 
Caught in forage harvester—inj. hand 

Walter Randall, Hornell, N.Y. 
Auto accident—cut scalp 

John Putnam, Prattsburg, N.Y. - 
Repairing harvester—inj. neck 

Ronald S. Ford, Owego, N.Y. ............. 1237.92 
Hit by cow—broke leg 

Allen Simkin, Nichols, N.Y. 
Bumped on corn planter—inj. knee 

Calvin V. Nobles, Groton, N.Y. .............. 
Hit by steer’s head—broke jaw 

Eulu: Parrott@.Cayutal Ney; 22 e 
Slipped in gutter—broke foot 

Elizabeth Shove, Marion, N.Y. 
Auto accident—whiplash 

John Blankenberg, Sr., Palmyra, N.Y. _.. 
Sawing pipe—injured arm 

David Sappa, Lyons, N.Y. .................-..-.- 
Putting on belt—inj. fingers 

Robert W. Williams, Arcade, N.Y. - 
Fighting grass fire—burned leg 

Laura E. Peoples, Elkland, Pa. ............ 
Kicked by cow—injured shoulder 

Lawrence Herman, Roaring Branch, Pa. 
Splitting fence posts—inj. leg 

Lyle Johnson, Corry, Pa 
Fell from tractor—injured ankle 

C. Louis Boice, Tunkhannock, Pa. 
Pushing a cow—inj. back 

Susan Schlasta, Jermyn, Pa. 
Kicked by cow—injured knee 

Arthur D’Ottavio, Vineland, N.J. 
Hand slipped on power saw—cut finger 

Harold L. Sharp, Mt. Holly, N.J. _......... 1372.71 
Caught in rope by heifer—chest injury 

Scott Wainwright, Wrightstown, N.J._.. 176.50 
Riding bicycle, hit stump—broke foot 

Granville Coles, Dec’d, Woodstown, N.J. 1400.00 
Pedestrian accident—loss of life 

Claire Oates, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
Lost balance and fell—inj. leg, knee 

Norman E. Hinkley, Sabattus, Maine ___. 
Leading cow—cut finger on rope 

Francis Bashaw, St. Albans, Vt. 
Ladder broke—broke ribs 

Marie Brouillette, Sheldon, Vt. ......... 
Auto accident—multiple cuts 


140.00 
185.00 


1123.86 
111.42 
300.71 
128.56 
167.14 


305.52 


630.29 
153.93 


121.42 
130.40 
100.00 
173.55 
471.48 


140.00 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE GOMPANY 


(In New York State) 


y x af 
NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Note the exclusive steel cone 
that gives extra support 
where shaft joins side plate. 
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No other like-size 
forage harvester has 


, a cutterhead like it. 


First of all, it’s big: 24 inches in dia- 


meter. 
a But most of all, it’s strong. 
Behind each knife is a full- 
length steel plate, protecting 
a the cutterhead from damage 
by foreign objects. The shaft 
is reinforced for longer life, 
and rides on sealed ball 
bearings. 
» With nine knives you’|| 
chop to auniform 3/16” 
-—and do it on a lot less 
power than you’d expect. 


Capacity comes first, but this 
New Holland Super 717 gives 
a lot more: 


@ An exclusive 98° gearbox 

that keeps universal joints 

more in line to provide more 

efficient transfer of tractor power. 

@ A torsion-steel PTO shaft that can 
take peak power loads without 
strain. 
@ The only built-in knife sharpener 
with a sharpening stone that moves 
into place automatically to assure 
true bevel edges. 
It adds up to a hard-working ma- 
chine. Whether you’re chopping corn 
silage (with a 1-row, 2-row or 2-row 
narrow head) or haylage (with the 
Super-Sweep windrow pickup) or 
standing grass crops (with the sickle- 
bar attachment). 


Also available: the extra-heavy-duty 
Model 880 and its SP version, the 
Model 1880 Crop-Cruiser®forage har- 
vester. See your New Holland dealer. 


New Holland Division of Sperry Rand. 


JVeEPperey RAND 





a big edge 
outside. 
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Forage 
Harvester: | 
Closely spaced teeth 
on the Super- Sweep 
pickup get the 


short crop ordinary 
pickups miss. 


Practical in design - dependable in action 
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August 11-12-13, 1970 


Open 10 to 5 
Location: King’s Royal Acres 
Gerald and Paul King, LaFayette, N.Y. 
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LOOK! IT’S A SPACE-SAVER! THE NEV 





Zero THRU-THE-WALL BULK MILK TANK! 
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FREE! Suggested Plans for prop-| __ 
erly installing this tank through 
the wall of your milk house.These 
| may be used also for submitting 
to your local health authorities for 
approval of installation. Mail cou- 
pon below for Plans today! 
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It’s Made Possible Only by ZERO’S Patented, Built-in, ““Push-Button”’ 
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STANDARD CAPACITIES 


5,000 GALLONS 


SPATTER-SPRAY AUTOMATIC WASHER That Enables It to Wash, 
Rinse and Sanitize Itself with the Flip of a Switch 


Here’s a tremendous leap ahead in milk cool- 
ing and storing! The new ZERO Completely- 
Automated THRU-THE-WALL Bulk Milk Cooler 
enables you to have a much bigger bulk milk 
tank than your present one. Twice the size. 
Three times the size. Or, even bigger. It’s of 
great benefit especially to you dairymen who 
have already spent thousands of dollars build- 
ing a new, adequate milk house and now 
need a larger bulk tank. 


With a ZERO THRU-THE-WALL Tank You Can 
Enlarge Your Herd and Increase Production 
for Greater Profit. You'll also benefit from the 
hauling savings that every-other-day pick-up 
makes possible. And, if you are required to 
equip for every-other-day pick-up — this tank 
is your answer. 


What’s More, You'll Save Many Hours of 
Clean-up Time and Labor by eliminating the 
washing down of all the extra floor space and 
outside tank surface. Then—thanks_ to 
ZERO’s_ Patented, Built-in, ‘“Push-Button” 
Self-Cleaning and Sanitizing System — here’s 
all you do after the tank is emptied. Fill the 
detergent jar. Set the automatic timer clock. 
Flip the switch. And your ZERO THRU-THE- 
WALL Tank washes, rinses and sanitizes it- 
self. Brushing is kept to a minimum. 


ZERO’s SPATTER-SPRAY Cleans Better, Too! 
The photo at right shows it in action. Vertical 
impellers, properly spaced, hurl a cross-fire 
of detergent solution — with “tornado” force 
— against the tank’s entire stainless steel 
interior. Round-shaped — there are no hard- 
to-clean corners. Official records show bac- 
teria averages have been greatly reduced. 


And Note That the Portion of the Tank That 
Fits Into the Milk House Includes a Top 
Opening Which Allows for Proper Inspection 
of Milk and Tank. Also, it does not interfere 
with the milk hauler’s usual procedure of 


ZERO MANUFACTURING CO. 


©1970 ZERO Mfg. Co. 


691-H Duncan Ave. 


observing the milk, taking a uniform milk 
sample and reading the calibration stick — 
which are necessary functions in farm bulk 
milk cooling and storage. 


After Extensive Research and Tests — ZERO 
Has Found That Vertical Agitation and Clean- 
ing, Properly Spaced, are necessary to stir 
the milk efficiently during the cooling and 
sampling cycles — and to hurl the detergent 
with sufficient force during the cleaning 
cycle. This design also makes possible greatly 
increased cooling space —eliminating the 
need for a pre-cooler. Only with ZERO’s 
SPATTER-SPRAY can these necessary func- 
tions be performed properly. 


Health Regulations Require That All Outside 
Tanks Be Completely Insulated. ZERO Tanks 
have always been totally insulated. Urethane 
plastic foam insulation maintains proper 
temperature during all seasons. Regulations 
also require that any opening be properly 
sealed. ZERO has complied with a stainless 
steel, quick, snap-off seal from agitator mount 
to tank. In this way, it can be quickly in- 
spected and properly maintained. 


Costs Less Than You’d Expect. Savings due 
to compact design and volume production en- 
able the ZERO THRU-THE-WALL Tank to be 
offered at prices comparable to prices of lower- 
quality, less-efficient, conventional tanks. 


The ZERO THRU-THE-WALL Tank is Manu- 
factured in Compliance with 3-A Regulations. 
However, before installing the tank, go over 
the Suggested Installation Plans that we fur- 
nish you, upon request, with the prevailing 
health authorities in your area. 

See Your ZERO Dealer! Mai! coupon today for 
full information, capacity sizes, name of 
your nearest ZERO Dealer and FREE Sug- 
gested Plans for installing tank through 
your milk house wall! 


Washington, Mo. 63090 


Zero — THE INNOVATOR OF FARM BULK MILK COOLERS 


FROM 600 GALLONS TO| | 
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COMPLETELY- 
AUTOMATED 







1 THRU-THE-WALL 
™>——\ BULK MILK COOLER 






me. — with BUILT-IN SPATTER-SPRAY 
AUTOMATIC WASHER 















Photo at left shows 
ZERO’s patented 
built-in, ““push-button’ 
SPATTER-SPRAY Au 
tomatic Washer in ac 
tion. At slower speeds 
it provides proper agi 
tation for cooling anc 
milk sampling. 










air Zero 
BUILT-IN SPATTER-SPRAY 
js WASHES COOLER 
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_MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 
AND FREE INSTALLATION PLANS! 

_ ZERO MFG.CO.; 691-H Duncan Ave.; Washington, Mo. 63090 
Please send me full information about the ZERO Completely-Auto- 
mated THRU-THE-WALL Bulk Milk Cooler, capacity sizes, name of my 
_ hearest ZERO Dealer — and FREE Suggested Plans for installing this 

_ tank through my milk house wall. | am interested in a: 

_ (J ZERO Completely-Automated THRU-THE-WALL Bulk Milk Cooler 

_ {3 ZERO Completely-Automated Standard Vacuum Bulk Milk Cooler 
u ZERO Completely-Automated Standard Non-Vacuum Bulk Milk Cooler 

_() ZERO CONCORD Twin-Vacuum Complete Pipeline Milking System 


NAME .... 
_ MAKE OF PRESENT TANK 


_ SIZE OF MILK HOUSE..................... SIZE OF HERD. 

MAKE OF PRESENT MILKING MACHINE ............ IS AGE 
ADORESs sc cc cr PHONE = 
IW... STATE... 
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See ZERO Equipment Exhibited at the New York State Fair — 
Empire Farm Days — and Eastern States Exposition! 
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Journey To Day Before Yesterday 


By E. R. Eastman 





Memory has a happy trick of remember- 
ing the good times and forgetting the bad. 
Readers write in constantly telling how 
“they have lived and done so many things 
described in this book,” and what fun it 
is to recall many events that they them- 
selves had almost forgotten. 


For a copy of this nostalgic book, well-bound 
and illustrated, send check or money order for 
$7.30 (New York State tax included) to American 
Agriculturist, Book Department, Box 370, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


Getting Two Copies? 


If you are receiving two copies of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
won't you please let us know. 


Just cut the mailing label from each magazine and attach 
them below. Check the correct label. 
If neither label is correct, attach both labels, then use the 
space provided below for corrections. 







PLACE CORRECT LABEL HERE 


PLACE WRONG LABEL HERE 


Or, send my copy as follows: 


Name 





Address or Box 





City State: ss) a 2) 


MAIL TO: AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (Address Corrections) 
BOX 516 ITHACA, NEW YORK 14850 
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OUR COVER 


Combine business and pleasure by 
attending the Empire Farm Days and the 
New York State Fair. The photo of the 
father and son checking out the tractor 
was taken by Joseph Albino of Syracuse, 


New York. 





STATE FARM MAGAZINES 
FIRST WITH FARM FAMILIES 





NO pins, 
bolts, 
rivets, 
to loosen 
or cdich=.. 








CORNELL 


BARN CLEANER 


short, welded link, that is 
also welded to two inch paddles gives 
you one smooth surface that eliminates 
jamming, breakage, excess wear. 


Cornell's 


Because there are no pins, bolts, rivets, 
just one smooth surface, manure and urine 
have no crevices where corrosion can 
weaken and destroy chain and paddles. 


Check on Cornell’s Barn Cleaner today 
... It’s the one barn cleaner on the mar- 
ket today that will give you years and 


years of productive life. 

Kit [_] Vandale Silo Unloaders 

[_] Have rep call !ama [_] Farmer |_| Student 
Namesaaainne ne 


Sorc eee te et 
| {_] Cornell Barn Cleaner |_| Cornell Conversion 

i 
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Address..... 
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also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders 


Cornell Manufacturing Company 
Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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LETTUCE SPECIALISTS 


The Marano brothers (Nick, 
Joe, and Frank) grow 150 acres 
of lettuce each year on mucklands 
near Fulton in Oswego County, 
New York. At one time, they 
also grew onions, but have decid- 
ed to specialize in lettuce in re- 
ent years. 

Planting usually begins the 
last week of April. The Maranos 
never purchase seed from only 
one seedhouse because it varies 
substantially in seed size and per- 








formance from year to year... 
and their crop “bets” are better 
hedged with seed from several 
sources. 

They’d like to have a seed 
count accompany each lot of 
seed .. . so many seeds per ounce 

. . §o they could better corre- 
late seed plate size with seed lot, 
and perhaps even attain uni- 
formity in seed-size for all lots. 
Precision planting is entering 
the picture, but Frank reports 
he’s still experimenting with 
equipment available. 


The Maranos like to keep soil 
pH levels around 6; they use % 
to 4 of a ton of a 1-2-2 fertilizer 
(such as a 10-20-20) per acre, 
broadcast before planting and 
harrowed into the soil. Nema- 


todes have been a problem on 
some fields, delaying the heading 
of lettuce .. . or preventing head- 
ing completely. 

Pesticide sprays are laid down 
by helicopter... eliminating 
sprayer wheel-tracks and thereby 
raising yields. General charge for 
the whirlybird is $3.25 per acre 
per application... grower fur- 
nishes chemicals and water. This 
method is fast (12 acres in 5 min- 
utes); hedges alongside crop areas 
as well as fields are sprayed here 
to keep down the insect popula- 
tion in the general area. 

Sprinkler irrigation begins ear- 
ly om -ldettuce ‘crops... —keeping 
the easily-moved muck soil from 
blowing in the spring, and later 
cooling the soil to prevent dor- 


No other cutterhead can 


make these statements: 





















Look at this 
sturdy shaft. 
It’s 3 inches 

in diameter, and 

spins freely on 
2 pairs of 

tapered roller 

bearings. 


SEE THE a 
MODEL 880 = 4 
DEMONSTRATED & 
ATTHEEMPIRE ® 


FARM DAYS 


adv. LA\ 


It's the heart of the country's first 


In the center here you 
get an extra plate, for 
added protection 
against damage from 
foreign objects. 






















extra-heavy-duty forage harvester. 


One or another forage harvester 
can make one or more of the above 
claims. 


But if you want a cutterhead that 
gets a perfect score, you have to 
look inside a New Holland Model 
880. 


It’s one big reason for the ‘‘880’s’’ 
second-to-none capacity—one big 
reason why the ‘‘880”’ rates as the 
country’s first extra-heavy-duty for- 
age harvester. 


There are other reasons which your 
New Holland dealer will be glad to 
show you. The king-size U-joints. 
The fully enclosed box-section 


Vererey FRAND 


75 Years of Service to Agriculture—1895-1970 


tongue. The exclusive planetary 
gearbox that lets you reverse feed 
rolls instantly. Every square inch is 
designed to keep you going when 
the going gets rough. 


You also get the only built-in knife 
sharpener with automatic stone ad- 
vancement. You'll sharpen knives 
in minutes, to keep chopping as 
fine as Ys-inch. 


Before you make a move, be sure 
to see the ‘880’ alongside the 
competition. One look is worth a 
thousand words. 


New Holland Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation. 


Check this—behind 
each knife is a 
full-length steel 
plate for extra 

support. 


Model 880 forage harvester gives you a ch 













These hardened 
steel knives are 
standard equipment. 
And notice how 
there are 5 bolts 
to lock each one 
to the steel 
plate behind it. 
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of four corn heads, windrow pickup or sicklebar 
attachments. Also available: Model 1880 Crop- 
Cruiser® self-propelled forage harvester. 
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Practical in cesign-decenmdcable in action 





mancy from being stimulated by 
high temperatures. Most fields 
have deep open-drainage ditches 
along their sides, and the edges 
of fields tend to dry out faster 
than the centers... creating two 
crop-maturity zones unless irri- 
gation is applied. . 

Puerto Ricans thin and weed 
lettuce; Mexican-Americans from 
Arizona harvest the crop. At the 
Marano farm only one harvesting 
pass is made over the lettuce fie'd 
...a tribute to their skill in get- 
ting uniformity of crop growth. 
This is in sharp contrast to west- 
ern areas where a field may be 
cut three or more times. 

The Maranos hydrocool their 
crop before shipment so that it 
will arrive in top shape, crisp 
and crunchy as customers expect. 
Everything that won’t grade U.S. 
#1 is presently left in the field 
here, but there are market pos- 
sibilities for a wider range of 
grades if they decide to put up 
convenience items such as pre- 
packaged salads. 

A number of Oswego County 
growers, including the Maranos, 
have considered the possibility 
of enlarging their operations by 
starting a winter operation in 
Arizona or Florida. They could 
then be able to keep a work crew 
busy year-round, and they'd 
spread their weather risks. 
—G.L.C. 


Workers clean out open ditches that 
drain muck at the Marano farm. 





Statistica! 
acreage and marketin: 
guides, and hundreds of impor 
tant references covering potat: 
culture make the new 1970 
American Potato Yearbook .. . 


Yearbook— Useful 
data, 


just off the press . . . a valuable 
guide for the potato farmer and 
others associated with the potato 
industry. In addition, the eight- 
page Onion Supplement carries 
an up to date list of onion asso- 
Ciations, references, researc! 
workers and other vital onion 
statistics. 

Copies of the new Yearbook 
may be secured from: America! 
Potato Yearbook, P. O. Box 398, 
Westfield, New Jersey 07091 
Price is $2.50 ($3 outside U.S.A.) 
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Sheep Handbook — A useful ref- 
erence guide for both full-time 
and part-time sheep raisers is the 
new “Sheep Handbook,” pub- 
lished by Penn State’s College of 
Agriculture and containing the 
latest in sheep feeding, manage- 
ment and health information. 

The new book may be pur- 
chased by anyone anywhere in 
the U.S. for $2.00 (Pennsylvania 
residents must add 6 percent sales 
tax). Make check or money order 
payable to Pennsylvania State 
University and send with your 
name and address to: Sheep 
Handbook, Box 6000, University 
Park, Pennsylvania 16802. 


High-Moisture—Some swine pro- 
ducers in Ontario, Canada, are 
successfully raising high-moisture 
corn to fatten hogs. John J. Sul- 
livan, of Agri-Systems, Inc., Lin- 
wood, New York, lists them as: 
John E. Mitchell, R.R. 2, New- 
bury .. . Victor Swain, R.R. 2, 
Dutton .. . Ted Keller, R.R. 1, 
Mitchell . . . and Willy Keller, 
also R.R. 1, Mitchell, Ontario. 

If you’re interested in hog 
production, you may want to 
combine a quick Canadian vaca- 
tion trip with some shoptalk by 
visiting one or more of these 
folks! 


Garbage Feeding—The first step 
toward the elimination of gar- 
bage feeding to cattle, swine or 
poultry has been taken in New 
York State. 

Effective July 1, 1970, only 
garbage originating at hospitals, 
nursing homes, military installa- 
tions, educational institutions, 
etc., may be used for this pur- 
pose. Communities having their 
garbage hauled away by con- 
tractors who used it for feeding 
to pigs have been forced to find 
a new means of disposal. The 
new restriction applies only to 
animal and poultry waste and 
not to vegetable matter. 

Garbage feeders must cook all 
garbage for a half hour at 212 
degrees or more before feeding 
it to animals. Further, only those 
feeders in business before Janu- 
ary 1, 1970, will be issued per- 
mits in the future. 

The final step in eliminating 
garbage feeding in New York 
State will be in June 1980, when 
feeding of garbage to swine will 
be prohibited. 


Mod Rustler—Remember those 
good old western movies? As a 
kid, you sat in the front row and 
cheered the good guy, on palo- 
mino horse and wearing white 
stetson, as he bagged 20 cattle 
rustlers with six shots? Forget 
it! Cattle rustling is on such a 
grand scale these days that the 
bad guys have gone to trucks, 
and the good guys do their shoot- 
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ing on microfilm! 

In 1969, upwards of three mil- 
lion dollars worth of cattle are 
known to have been rustled in 
Iowa alone, according to Agri 
Dynamics, the Pfizer Agricul- 
tural Division quarterly. 

Cattle rustlers employ clever 
techniques. Some _ tranquilize 
the animals they intend to steal. 
Others shoot an animal in the 
pasture, cut off the hindquarters, 
put them in a truck and drive 
away. 

At least one large cattle rais- 
ers’ association uses a code sys- 
tem in which descriptive charac- 
teristics of each animal are keyed 
on a standardized inspection 
form, photographed on micro- 
film and stored in a “memory 
bank.” Once background infor- 
mation is received, missing cattle 
can be identified immediately. 


AHA A.I.—An extensive revision 
in regulations to allow for a new 
non-owner A.J. program has 
been announced by the Ameri- 
can Hereford Association. Effec- 
tive June 1, 1973, semen from 
qualified Hereford sires may be 
used in registered Hereford herds 
that do not own the sires. 

Modifications, effective im- 
mediately, allow a maximum of 
100 calves from a non-owned 
sire to be registered each calen- 
dar year. Prior to this, for a calf 
to qualify for registration, the 
owner of the dam at the time of 
service had to be also part owner 
of the service sire. : 

Stringent standards will be 
needed for Hereford sires com- 
mitted to non-owner use. W. T. 
Berry, Jr., executive secretary 
of AHA, points out, “Tentative 
minimum standards have already 
been established, but it is our 
desire to get the best advice pos- 
sible from the entire industry be- 
fore writing the final specifica- 
tions and we welcome comments 
from everyone.” 

For full information about the 
new program, write to the Asso- 
ciation at Hereford Drive, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri 64108. 


Book Review 


The new Fourth Edition of 
“The Stockman’s Handbook” is 
just off the press. The edition is 
unique in its broad and compre- 
hensive coverage, its compact 
efficiency of presentation and 
widespread applicability. It con- 
tains, in concise and easy-to-read 
form, the information that stock- 
men and students...and those 
who counsel with them... need 
to know relative to meat animals 
and horses. 

Feeding specialists, breeding 
experts, agricultural engineers, 
agronomists, farm managers, and 
many others all had a hand in 
making available the finest scien- 
tific thinking in their respective 
fields. The book has all the infor- 
mation needed in a form that 
can be readily located and un- 
derstood. — The Interstate Print- 
ers and Publishers, Danville, 
Illinois 61832. $19.75 
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GLO-TOX 


(with Malathion) 


Beat summer insect prob- 
lems with this convenient, 
emulsifiable insecticide for 
spray disinfecting of live- 
stock and premises. Kills 
and repels ticks, horn flies, 
lice on cattle; stops lice and 
ticks (keds) on sheep and 
goats; controls sarcoptic 
mange and lice on hogs. 
1-qt. and 1-gal. bottles and 


5-gal. drums. $ 
1.95 


for 1-qt. bottle 





FIGHT 
AFTERBIRTH 
INFECTIONS 


Each bolus has 2 sulfa drugs to 
Neht Staph, Strep, other suscep- 
ti 


ible organisms. Urea 
stimulates healthy 4 50 
tissue growth. 8 


12 boluses 


Pfizer Uterine Boluses 


DUST -OFF 
LICE *.91 


1 LB. 


Inexpensive de-louser for 
livestock, poultry, horses. 
Contains highly effective 
Rotenone. Easy to use— 
comes in handy duster can. 


Pfizer A-D-A Lice Powder 


stop in 


an d ANIMAL HEALTH 





TON PACK 


Keep those eggs coming! 


Use Triple-acting Neo-Terramycin® 
—in your stress ration. Fights 
broad range of susceptible 
organisms that can lead to stress- 
triggered diseases. Use for 3 to 5 
days once each month during 
laying cycle, or other times stress 
hits. 


YOU CAN'T 


BUY BETTER! 





Keep your layers 










HEALTHY 


Protect against disease, 


Riemer 

/ reduce mortality, with 

i Terramycin® Egg 

i /////j Formula. Increase pro- 


duction, extend lay, u 
30 


feed efficiency. Also 
| tes Forma jin 1-lb. and 5-Ib. sizes. 


% LB. 


Worm Your Hens 


with our most popular wormer 


Safe, easy way to kill large 
roundworms. Use in drinking 
water regularly. Made to high- 
est Pfizer stand- 
ards. 78 

per 

qt. 


PFIZER PIPERAZINE WORMER-17% 


DOUBLE-ACTION 
INSECT CONTROL 


for livestock and 
poultry 


Pfizer Dairy Cattle Dust 
works against horn and 
face flies ... plus various 
lice, ticks, keds. Contains 
both malathion and 
methoxychlor. Also in 
4-Ib. canister. 


*1.33 1. 









All prices shown are 
manufacturer's 
sugvested retail 
price 


Cy cover ae FULL SERVICE 


<oy, 


Take time to observe 
label directions on 
all animal health 
products 
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TAX EXPLOSION 


What would be your reaction if you were 
suddenly informed that your farm assess- 
ment had been raised five times . . . with- 
out any change in tax rate per thousand 
of assessed value? Sure, you’d blow your 
thatch! 

All hell broke loose not long ago among 
taxpayers in the town of Clay, north of 
Syracuse, New York. I visited several 
farmers in the area; here are a few case 
histories: 

—George Young, who operates a farm 
at Adams, New York, but owns property 
in the Clay area, had the assessment on 
136 acres tripled. 

—Ferdinand (Bud) Lepinske, who op- 
erates a 160-acre dairy farm, was notified 
that his assessment had doubled. 

—William Alt received notice of a jump 
in assessment from $10,000 to $39,000 on 
his 263 acres . . . all of which lie idle ex- 
cept for a few acres of vegetables to supply 
a roadside stand. 

—Frank Gapski was boosted from $8,900 
to $39,000 on his 84-acre dairy farm... 
in an area zoned for industrial sites. This 
means a jump in total real estate tax from 
around $1,000 per year to about $5,000 
annually. A 20-cow dairy herd won’t carry 
that load! 

A completely new town government... 
including the supervisor, six councilmen, 
and the appointed assessor . . . apparently 
decided that farm land was not carrying 
its share of the tax load as compared to 
single-family residences. The prescribed 
cure ... to sharply increase assessments on 
open land, and decrease a bit the assess- 
ments of some single-family dwellings. 
There are only 35 active commercial farms 
in this rapidly-urbanizing town . . . only 
10 shipping milk . . . so the political 
strength of farmers there is nil. 

Questioning of some of the farmers in- 
volved indicated they had been bitten by 
the same speculative bug that had infected 
the assessors. Farmers, even though ap- 
palled at the new assessments, admitted 
that they wouldn’t sell for anything less 
than the “true value” indicated by using 
the town’s equalization rate and the new 
assessment. Thus, a farm boosted to a 
$21,000 assessment might be considered 
to have a true value of $70,000 in light 
of the 30 percent equalization rate .. . but 
the owner wouldn’t sell for even that 
figure! 

The assessor claimed -he was assessing 
land on the basis of comparative sales... 
and some land has recently sold at $2,500 
an acre or more in the area. However, this 
does not mean that every acre of land in 
the town of Clay would sell for the same 


__ figure .... because the market-can absorb 
only so much land for development each 


year. There are around 3,000 recently-con- 
structed apartments in the town, but a 
relatively high level of unoccupancy indi- 
cates overbuilding . . . and consequent 
slackening in the bidding for land on 
which to construct more apartment-com- 
plexes. 

It was clear that assessments of most 
parcels of farm land deserved to go up 
some in the area... but equally clear that 
jacking them up by a factor of 2 to 8 times 
in a single year was totally unacceptable 
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to the landowners involved. Even subur- 
banites joined farmers in protest, figuring 
that, ““They’ll get the farmers this year... 
and it'll be our turn next!’’ Suburban 
people also questioned the wisdom of forc- 
ing farmers off the farms by such assess- 
ment tactics, thereby filling desirable open 
space with more development .. . or forc- 
ing it into the hands of speculators who 
might sit on it for years, and let it grow 
up to brush and goldenrod. 

New Jersey and Connecticut have pre- 
sent use assessment laws that require farm 
land to be assessed on the basis of farm 
use . . . rather than for any alternative 
use... as long as it remains in agriculture. 
Vermont would have such a law except 
for a filibuster at its last legislative session; 
New Hampshire voters have amended the 
State constitution so such a law would be 
constitutional, when and if passed. 

New York has a huge farming industry 
that ranks 15th in dollar volume among 
all the 50 states. This kind of job-creator 
and business-stimulator . . . plus its value 
in enhancing the environment with open 
space and recreational activities (89,000 
deer were taken by New York hunters in 
1969) . . . calls for a present use assessment 
law for farm land in the Empire State. 

Maybe you’re not in a “crunch” area 
of urbanization like the town of Clay, but 
don’t ignore the problem .. . it’s occurring 
in other areas, too. The town of Amherst 
in Erie County is reported to have raised 
farm assessments recently by 300 to 1000 
percent. If you really want to see high 
taxes, go to the “dairy city” of California 
(Cerritos), where taxes to dairymen aver- 
age $700 per acre annually! 

Farmers own 40 percent of the land area 
of New York State, but have less than 


one percent of the votes. The folks in New | 


Jersey, though, proved that a farm land 
assessment law can be passed even in a 
state more urban than New York. 

It needs to be done in more states of 
the Northeast! 


FILLED MILK A-GO-GO 


The lawsuit against the American Dairy 
Association (and other dairy organizations) 
in Arizona has been dismissed. William 
Rasmussen, producer of a filled-milk prod- 
uct called “GO,” had brought suit against 
the dairy groups because of a hard-nosed 
advertising campaign (created by ADA) 
that had nosedived filled milk’s Class I 
market share in central Arizona from 10.4 


percent in January 1969, to 2.5 percent in. 


April, 1970! 


There are three conclusions I draw from 


_what happened in Arizona. 


—A determined, rip-snorting advertising 
campaign does influence consumers’ atti- 
tudes toward filled milk. Dairymen who 
are contributing to ADA have tangible 
proof of the importance of those contribu- 
tions . . . those who aren’t supporting ADA 
can feel guiltily grateful that someone else 
was willing to shoulder the load: 

—All too many dairymen will head bliss- 
fully for the barn believing that filled milk 
is a worry they can now ignore . . . just 
like they felt about oleomargarine 25 years 
ago. Filled milk got outscored this inning, 


fellas, but the ball game isn’t over yet! 

—New-product development, nutritional 
research and product-promotion programs 
are the best bets for a healthy dairy in- 
dustry. Here again, dairy farmers’ support 
of ADA, NDC, DRINC .. . and other 
similar organizations . . . is of crucial im- 
portance. 


OPPORTUNITY DISGUISED 


Sometimes I think the leaders of national 
farm organizations lack imagination. For 
instance, the majority of these leaders are 
leaning mightily on Congress to get a better 
deal for farmers in the form of larger sub- 
sidies. They fly bravely into the face of 
the obvious fact that the political climate 
is such that farmers cannot idefinitely hope 
to have their incomes adequately “‘adjusted”’ 
from the federal till. 

How about seizing, instead, on the 
enormous interest in the environment to 
bring to pass what has never been success- 
ful heretofore . . . the managing of food 
supply in these United States? 

It’s an economic fact that farmers stand 
to gain heavily if food supplies could only 
be managed so that a slight shortage could 
be the normal state of affairs. Up to this 
time, though, farmers have fought off any 
serious attempt to effectively limit produc- 
tion by governmental action, or through 
disciplining by farm organizations. Further- 
more, it has appeared that the body politic 
might move against farmers cooperating to 
effectively manage supply .. . either 
through rigid enforcement of existing anti- 
trust laws, or perhaps even by nationalizing 
the food-production industry. 

Now, however, farmers could push for 
enhancement of the environment by the 
outlawing of all but the most gentle pesti- 
cides (for the use of suburbia, mostly) .. . 
and for restrictions on the use of fertilizers. 
Food shortages would result . . . food prices 
would rise sharply . . . farmers would have 
incomes boosted substantially . . . and it 
would all be in the interests of a better 
environment! No antitrust suits . . . no 
proposals for food production to be classed 
as a public utility . . . and how can non- 
farmers be opposed to improving the en- 
vironment? 

One catch .. . in return for going along 
with this deadly-serious approach to en- 
vironmental improvement, farmers would 
have to get ironclad assurance that imports 
of food products competing with domestic 
productign would be prohibited. Maybe 
this would prove to be the Achilles heel 
of the whole idea . . . for higher food 
prices at the supermarket have already 
ene political pressure to really open 
the floodgates to enlarge still further the 
already substantial quantities of imported 
food being sold in the United States. 

Anyway, fellow agriculturists, I remain 
convinced that the environmental kick 
holds potential for some kind of socially- 
acceptable and effective supply manage- 
ment... the cornerstone of really adequate 
farm incomes in the future. 


THE GENERALISTS 


Penn State has launched a program 
especially designed to train rural Penn- 
sylvanians for more effective community 
leadership. 

The Keystone State experiment will train 
broad-gauge generalists to come to grips 
constructively with rural development prob- 
lems. It will help stimulate people to look 
beyond their own line fences... which is, 
after all, what education is all about. 


American Agriculturist, August, 1970 
Vo 
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J. S. WOODHOUSE CO. INC. 


ANCHOR 
Hydraulic Hose & Fittings 


ARPS 

Half Tracks 
Tractor Blades 
Tractor Rakes 
Snow Throwers 
Post Hole Diggers 


BELT 


Portable Aluminum Elevators 
Portable Steel Elevators 


BLACKWELDER 
Tractor Fork Lifts 
Sugar Beet Thinners 
Weeders 


CHAR-LYNN 
Hydraulic Pumps 
Valves 

Hydraulic Motors 
Power Steering 


COVERBOARD 


Trash Covering Device 


DARF 
Wheel Type Hay Rakes 
Windrow Turners 


GARBER 
Tractor Power Seeders 
Fertilizer Distributors 


GILSON 


Concrete Mixers 


HANSON 
Crop Sprayers 
Orchard Sprayers 


HAWK BILT 


Manure Spreaders 


HOWARD 


Rotary Tillers 
Tractor & Walking 
Power Arm 


JENKINS 


Sweepster Power Brooms 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
CAMP HILL, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1843 


THESE PRODUCTS, MANY OF WHICH 
APPEAR IN THE ADS ON THE 
FOLLOWING PAGES, HAVE BEEN 

BROUGHT TO YOU BY WOODHOUSE 


THE WOODHOUSE COMPANY HAS 
SERVED YOU AND MANY OF YOUR 
FOREBEARS IN THE NORTHEAST 
- AREA FOR THE PAST 127 YEARS 


THEY HAVE BROUGHT TO YOU THE 
COUNTLESS SPECIALIZED PRODUCTS 
OF THESE INDEPENDENT FARM 
MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS WHO 
HAVE PLAYED SUCH AN IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF MUCH OF TODAY’S 
EQUIPMENT 


WOODHOUSE SERVES YOU THRU THE 
RECOGNIZED FARM EQUIPMENT 
DEALER WHOSE ORGANIZATION WILL 
SERVE YOU DIRECTLY AND WILL 
SERVICE YOUR EQUIPMENT IN THE 
FUTURE 


SEE THIS EQUIPMENT 
ON EXHIBIT AT 


EMPIRE 
FARM DAYS 


AUGUST 41 - 12— 13 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
WATERVILLE, MAINE 


JOHNSON 


Tractor Mounted Loaders 
Lawn & Garden Loaders 


KASTEN 
Forage Boxes 
Ensilage Blowers 
Plow Harrows. 


KNIPCO 


Space Heaters 


KOOLS 
Ensilage Blowers 
Recutters 


KOSCH 
Tractor Mowers 
Grass Boards 
Wheel Spinners 
Uniguards 


LILLISTON 
Rotary Cutters 
Rolling Cultivator 
Rolling Harrow 
Trailers 


LLOYD 

Tractor Tire Chains 
Logging Chains 
Bulk Chain 


MATHEWS 
Rotary Scythes 
Field Chopper 
Crop Dryers 
Rotary Mower 


ORIGINAL 


Tractor Cabs 


PEPIN 
Running Gears 
Harrows 


PRINCE 
Hydraulic Cylinders 


SNOWCO 
Bale Elevators 
Grain Augers 
Grain Cleaners 
Trailers 
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“The faster you go, ieee 


the better it does!” [RaiaiiMaa: 


Michael Pasienik, East Whately, for Natural or LP Gas 
Massachusetts, tells what he thinks about dete 
his Rolling Cultivator: © Single Phase notrs—no special, 


automatic safety plus many other 
features 


Here’s the continuous flow grain dryer 
designed for you—compact, easy to op- 
erate, requires minimum attention, with 
good capacity and priced within easy 
reach—and it’s M-C Quality all the way 
through! Standard fan motor is 5 HP; 
7¥2 and 10 HP available for even greater 
capacity. Use it as continuous dryer (dry 
and cool) or drying only with bin cool- 
ing. Ask your M-C Dealer for details or 
fill in and mail coupon. We’ll do the rest! 


*F.0.B. factory 




































“We got our Rolling Cultivator after 
we saw the job it did in potatoes. It 
didn’t leave clods like a sweep-type 
cultivator, and it hilled up the ground 
well, leaving a good moisture-hold- 
ing mulch. 

“Our Rolling Cultivator has great 
speed, too. The faster you go, the 
better job it does. We usually pull it 
in 5th gear (approximately 6 mph). 

“And it’s the best weed control 
cultivator we’ve tried.” 


The Lilliston-Lehman 


ROLLING, 
CULTIVATOR 


cultivates crops ¢ mulches soil 


incorporates chemicals « bars off YO wre hesits 


builds beds ¢ conserves moisture « lays by E E LE Sto m : 
all soils ¢ all row crops * anywhere CORP : 
i eesgecs gsi ag oarsaoatee aseesasae PON uh R A t i o n 2 : aN 
Tact J : ge Pd: i. Albany, Georgia + Branches: Waco, Texas « Weldon, N. C. 








Hopkins, Minnesota « Tulace, California » Warehouses: 





Amarillo, Texas and West Memphis, Arkansas New pes once ee Bene ot f 
3 Manufacturers of Lilliston Quality-First Rotary Cutters, Peanut : ’ ee 
Harvesting Equipment and the amazing new Rolling Harrow. = eee ORIGINAL 


the fastest, finest tillage tool on earth PIONEERING PRODUCTS TO SERVE MANKIND ran = “1B CAB 


to 
D ae 


howe 

2 WIDE DOORS 

. . . plus fiberglass top that 
is tapered for easier in- 
and-out. Cab is quieter, 
roomier. And no obstruc- 


ane Here’s a solid, new cab value 

that beats anything you’ve 

seen in the moderate priced field. Note just a 

few of the fine features of the new ORIGINAL 

“T-B” CAB: e COOL FIBERGLASS TOP; 

SUPER FENDER PROTECTION—4 brack- 

ets, (not just 2) fully adjustable, full-floating, 

rubber mounted brackets to safely distribute 

ee vr F fender load; e HEAVY, RIGID TUBULAR 

— es Ge | Wy FRAME bolts solidly to tractor. Front panel 

WIDE OPEN also bolts to tractor; e CONVENIENT — 

SUMMER VENTILATION Metal-framed, rubber-silenced, tinted, tem- 

17 sq. ft. of COOL white pered glass windows open completely. Instantly 

fiberglass rool) Bviie osn| removable; self-storing. e FABRIC PARTS 

ee aie eel are of heavy, long-lasting, vinyl-coated fabric. 

gree in-between. See the new ORIGINAL “I-B” — You'll see 
why it’s the best buy for you! 


GOING STRONG EVERYWHERE 
THE FAMOUS ORIGINAL half/CAB 


Still leads the low-cost field. ORIGINAL half/CABS 
are designed better to serve you better; made 
stronger to last longer. Rear mounts or genuine 
2-door side-mount models, both with longer, 
higher side panels to give you more protection 


(ORIGINAL 


Original Tractor TRACTOR ‘CABS. Arlington, 


ERP GO: Ane. FIRST IN WEATHER-PROTECTION indiana 4510} 


The Pepin Wagons are designed to haul heavier loads—pull 
lighter—trail smoother—steer easier—turn shorter—yet they 
are stronger and flexible. 


Write for FREE Folder. Distributed by: 


J.S. Woodhouse Co., 
353 - 36th. Street, 
Brooklyn, New York 11232 
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The spreader built to handle 
more loads with less head- 


HAWK BILT aches than any other spreader. 
Farmers asked for a spreader 

_ that would spread manure 
builds for without the mess and nui- 
sance of dirty repair jobs 

caused by aprons, beaters, 


farmers gears and ratchets. We built 


that spreader. 


hecause You can spread all manures 


in any weather, from liquids 
to frozen solids and lay it 


farmers out in twenty foot swaths. It 


loads and handles easily, and 
built spreads a finer, more uniform 
pattern. The manure is torn to 
shreds and is spread, like a 


Hawk Bilt blanket over the field. 


Hawk Bilt builds for Farmers be- 
cause Farmers built Hawk Bilt. 


x : 
i 

iawn BILT COMPANY Vinton, lowa 52349 WJ 

pais 


on CHROMALLOY AMERICAN COMPANY 


, LOYD 
SQUARE CHAIN 


Positive safe traction is assured of the knife-sharp square 
edged links. A distinct advantage over conventional round 


wire. 


DUOGRIP~ 


An all-purpose combination Field-Road tractor chain. 
Cross chains held.on top of tire tread . . . for more 
PULL ... increased TRACTION, smooth, easy RIDING. 
Case hardened for longer LIFE. 


LLOYD CHAIN CORP, 


2100 EAST FIRST STREET MARYVILLE, MISSOURI TELEPHONE 582-2161 
64468 
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broadcasting 
equipment 


e more efficient 
e more profitable 





PTO & Electric Seeders 


America’s finest tractor-mounted seeding 
units. Assure wide, even distribution over 
10 to 25 acres per hour. Fit all tractors — 
go on and off in minutes. Have positive, 
easy-to-reach control and permanently at- 
tached operating guide. Also ideal for any 
aquatic application: Made in 26 qt., 3 and 
5 bu. models. 


Electric Chemical Broadcasters 
Broadcasts all types of dry, granular 
chemicals. Specially designed twin disc, 
ball bearing aluminum fan assures wide, 
even distribution. Metering panel permits 
instant adjustment of pattern placement 
while unit is operating. Two interchange- 
able rubber drive rings let you broadcast 
over a 10’ to 15’ or a 15’ to 20’ swath. 
Made in 26 qt., 3 and 5 bu. models with 6 
or 12 volt motor. Operates off battery. 


3’ & 5’ Seeder-Fertilizer Spreaders 
Sows seed, spreads fertilizer or salt 
evenly, uniformly. Quantity control han- 
dle is easily operated from tractor seat 
or hopper. Application guide gives exact 
control—stays firmly in position. Can be 
cleaned quickly and easily. Equipped with 
4:00 x 8 two-ply tires. 


Garber Seeders, Inc., Dept. AA, St. Paris, Ohio 43072 


Write today! 
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let’s raise the roof 


to better catch the stream of forage, 





cess ey Psi 

particularly from 

big self-propelled forage harvesters, Kasten 

’ is the first to design the front of the roof to rise upward 
2 feet. It lowers easily and compactly for storage. Dependable- 
auger cross conveyor (Kasten first). Safety bar along entire 
front shuts off action when touched (Kasten first). Ruggedly- 
built Kasten boxes have all-steel front assembly plus adjust- 
able tie rods for extra strength. Two models: KWIK-LOAD 
and Power Box. 


il seeing is believing 


To watch it work is the only way you 
can believe the performance. The 
Super 56 has handled 2 tons of hay- 
lage a minute... to a height of 75 
feet! It has a full 56-inch diameter 
housing with 9-inch discharge outlet. 
Shear bars at two locations to keep 
blades clean, reduce friction caused 
by material buildup. 
Ask for a demonstration. 


Kasten Mfg. Corp. 
Allenton, Wis. 53002 / 414-629-2311 
Distributed by J. S. Woodhouse Co. Inc. 


Ah it Hi 
Ye "§ 






















HEAT 


ToaAT eds THe See 


KNIPCO PORTABLE HEATER 


You can roll a Knipco portable heater just about anywhere. 
Plug it in and you get instant heat. Steady heat. Heat that 
lets you work in comfort in below zero weather. Outdoors 
or in. 


Nine models to choose from; oil and LP fueled models... 
50,000 to 245,000 BTU’s. 


Knipco 
Koehring 


Master Division 
Dayton, Ohio 45401 





KOEHRING 
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Seethe SW EEPSTER 





Power Brooms 
AT EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


Here’s one attachment that does the work of three. . . 
SNOW THROWER, LAWN THATCHER and LEAF SWEEPER. 


Why sink your money into three attachments when one will be enough? 


SWEEPSTER, inc. 


DIVISION OF JENKINS EQUIPMENT CO. 
2810 BAKER ROAD 
DEXTER, MICHIGAN 48130 Phone 313/ 426-5451 














HERE’S THE BIG PAY LOAD... 
JOHNSON 


VU “Work QR Hore: 
™ LOADERS 







FOR FARM TRACTORS 


MODELS 40 and 42 


Fits utility, Row Crop 
and Wide Front e mech- 
nical trip or Hydraulic 
Bucket e Low Silhouette 
e 9’ Lift ¢ 1200 to 2000 
Ib. Lift capacity e Fast 
on and off mounting e 

Single or Double acting 
Lift Cylinders e full line 
of attachments. 













FOR MOST COMPACT TRACTORS 


Ideal for Landscapers, Green- 
houses, Nurseries, Fertilizer 
Plants, Contractors, Poultry 
Houses, Hog Pens, and any areas 
where loading and unloading 
space is limited. Plenty of room, 
safety and comfort for operator. 



















SS 







lifts 350 to 500 Ibs. 


Metered float valve standard 
equipment. 







JOHNSON HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT Co. 


215 WEST 78TH STREET ¢ MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55420 
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TOUGH ARPS BLADES 
FIT ANY TRACTOR 
° ANY JOB 4515 Bue 


RIBBON 

BLADE for 

big 4-5 plow 
s tractors 


ARPS can give you the widest selection of 
rear blades tailored to your needs and trac- 
tor model . . . from the AB-5 Dur-O-Blade 
for tractors up to 35 H.P., to huge 8’ wide, 
big capacity models for 4-5 plow tractors. 
Each ARPS blade is built stronger to give 
you more years of easy, low cost dirt 
moving and snow removal. Blades have sim- 
ple angle, tilt, offset and reverse adjustments 
. .. are available with useful end extensions, 
side plates and other versatile accessories. 


ARPS HEAVY-DUTY RAKES 
CUT CLEARING COSTS 


Quickly interchangeable with ARPS blades or 
can be bought separately. Have heavy duty, 
heat treated spring steel teeth .. . are 6’ or 
8’ wide. Nothing better for clearing stones 
and debris; spreading top soil; roadway main- 
tenarice, etc. 


SEE YOUR TRACTOR DEALER OR WRITE 
US FOR BULLETIN 655 


NEW HOLSTEIN, WIS. 53061 
(Subsidiary of Chromalloy Corp.) 
HALF-TRACKS e DOZERS e SNOW BLOWERS 


Sage is 


IMPROVED 
GRAIN 
CLEANERS 


Same Unmatched 
Quality and Cleaning 
Capability... 


















TWO DRUM SIZES 


30” diameter x 72” length; 
36” diameter x 72” length. 


With NEW Swing-Away Loading Auger 


Smooth tumbling action in the big Snowco drum 
combines maximum cleaning capability with the ut- 
most in careful grain handling. 


Loading auger, in choice of 6” or 8” diameters with 
33” hopper, swings easily and can be detached quick- 
ly. Gravity flow hopper available when auger not 
required. Interchangeable screens for various crops. 
Only one motor required to drive both drum and auger. 


Put It In Your Bin Load Line 
Along With... 

The Total Performance Auger 

with Wide Track Transport 


> SNOWEE POWER-FLO Y 
6” and 8” Tubes </ 


15 MODELS 


6” tubes in 25’, 30’, 35’, 42’, 47’, 
and 52’ lengths 

8” tubes in 25’, 30’, 35’, 
40’, 45’, 52’, 57’, 62’ and 
67' lengths. 


VU 


petites 
FEMA 








Diagram (top view) shows 
how loading auger swings to 
facilitate truck positioning. 


x Snowco incor- 
af porates features 
farmers and grain 
handlers have said 
they want. 









They include: 


@ Center drive for greater efficiency. 
Gas engine, electric motor or PTO 
powered. 

@ Transports that provide extra stabil- 
ity and solid support. Post type and 
A-frame. 

@ Extra heavy duty flighting at high 
wear points; flighting matched for 
smooth flow. 


@ Relief hood to prevent plugging. 


@Farm proven with high moisture 
grain. 


@ Optional high speed hubs and 
wheels for trucker use. 





= 'PTO-powered 
auger on A-type 
transport 


J. S$. WOODHOUSE CO. INC. 








Hanson SPRAYERS 
OM MPC RUA EU YVR faa 


SIDE MOUNTED TANKS are offered with tractor PTO mounted 
centrifugal pump units for ideal spraying of wettable powder 
applications. Similar units are available in 3 point and pull 
type equipment at your Hanson dealer. Units are designed to 
deliver a uniform application from first acre to last. 


Cc EQUIPMENT CO. 
SOUTH BELOIT. iLL. 61080 





KOOLS HI04 SILAGE DIVIDER 


a 
KOOLS 


BROTHERS, INC. 
APPLETON, WIS 





PAT. #3,321,252 


A silage divider that really works! In- 
stalls on standard 9” pipe. Simple 
design with no electric motors or any 
moving parts. Puts silage in 3 piles 
inside silo. Even distribution gives 
improved compaction with more si- 
lage in silo and smoother unloader 
operation. One size fits all silos. The 
K104 is another fine Kools product. 


J. S. WOODHOUSE CO., INC. AA870 
353 36th Street + Brooklyn, New York 11232 


[-] Please send me free silage divider information. 
[] Please send name of nearest KOOLS dealer. [] Student. 


NAME 





ROUTE 
CITY 





STATE 2 ZIP 
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Personal Farm Experience 





VO-AG IMPORTANT 


- 


When I taught vocational agri- 
culture at Gouverneur, New York, 
from 1918 to 1923, one of my good 
students was Ivan Love. After 
graduation, he went back to the 
home farm and eventually took 
it over. 

Some years later, Ivan’s son 
Bradley enrolled in the vo-ag 

class and did so well that he was. 
_ honored by the Future Farmers 
of America with the degree of 
Empire Farmer...and in 1968 
was named by the national or- 
ganization as an ‘“‘American 
“Farmer.” 

Bradley makes this comment: 
“High school vocational agricul- 
ture is a good beginning, but I 
strongly recommend a two-year 
college course for additional train- 
ing.” Bradley did this, choosing 
the school at Cobleskill, New 
York. 

“My grandfather and father 
kept registered Ayrshires... and 
my 4-H and FFA cows were Ayr- 
shires... but when I came back 
to the farm from the Cobleskill 
Agricultural and Technical Insti- 
tue, I began selling the Ayrshires 
and replacing them with Hol- 
steins. I now have 45 Holsteins; 
about half are registered.” 

Bradley has now purchased the 
home farm from his father. How- 
ever, he says, “Dad and I work 
closely together on most farm de- 
cisions. His experience has been 
most helpful in many ways and 
I depend on his advice.”’ 


Enlarged 


Since Bradley took over, the 
original farm of 155 acres has 
been enlarged by the purchase of 
220 acres, with 115 tillable. 

“T bought this land soon after 
I finished school,” said Bradley. 
“T felt I could not pass up such a 
good opportunity.” 

Other changes include: Enroll- 
ing the herd in the state mastitis 
control program which, Bradley 
says, has “helped tremendously 
in milking habits and procedures’’; 
installing new milking equip- 
ment, including a new milk house 
in 1968, a dumping station and a 
bulk tank; and breeding the herd 
artificially. 

I asked about future plans and 
this was Bradley’s answer: “TI 
hope gradually to build a superior 
herd of registered Holsteins. We 
can milk 56 cows in the barn by 
removing heifer stanchions. At 
present, I am renting a neighbor’s 
farm for heifers.” (Incidentally, 
the neighbor, Bob Lynde and his 
brother, Weldon, were also among 
my students at Gouverneur.) 

“I will probably not make any 
additions to the present barn,” 
Bradley added. “I have been slow 
to increase the size of the herd. 
I believe in quality rather than 
quantity. However, 12 first-calf 
heifers were added last fall and 
15 more will be added in the 
spring. At present, our average 
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milk production is a little over 
15,000 pounds per cow.” 

When Ivan was a student in 
1920, a modern poultry house 
was built. “Now,” says Bradley, 
“it is used mainly for storage. We 
have had no hens since 1960... 
and, for some time before that, 
only a few for home use. 

“We plan to grow 40 acres of 
corn in 1970. Another 10 acres 
will grow sudan grass plus five 
for green-chopped oats. In 1968 
we built a 40-foot concrete feed 
bunk, but will have to enlarge it 
because we depend on green- 
chopped feed during the summer. 
We also feed some corn silage in 
summer, but with the larger 
herd, less will be left for summer 
feeding.” 

There have been some attempts 
in recent years to play down the 
importance of high school voca- 
tional agriculture. However, it 
seems to me that the experiences 
of Ivan and Bradley Love con- 
stitute excellent evidence of its 
importance. — H.L.C. 


“U-PICK”’ 


Paul and Fred Hafner of Bald- 
winsville (Onondaga County), 
New York, grow a wide range of 
vegetable crops on their 250-acre 
operation . . . squash, tomatoes, 
peppers, cabbage and sweet corn. 
They also grow 30-35 acres of 
strawberries. 

From that strawberry acreage 
in 1969, they picked 40,000 quarts 
with their own work force. The 
rest were marketed on a “Pick- 
Your-Own”’ basis. They teamed 
up with a couple of other area 
farmers to buy a really sizable 
advertisement in a major region- 
al daily newspaper...and the 
response was tremendous! 

All farmers are feeling the 
labor pinch, and the Hafners 
are no exception. The two fami- 
lies can muster twelve workers 
named Hafner, only three of 
whom are children under 14 years 
of age. In addition, there are 
four full-time employees here... 
plus some Puerto Ricans and 
local help hired in the summer. 

The Hafners operate a bustling 


-roadside stand; it plus the “U- 


Pick”? operations account for 
about 20 percent of the total 
dollar volume of products sold 
here. Much of the rest is sold 
to buyers for supermarkets, de- 
livered only to their warehouses 
(not to retail stores). 

Paul comments that certain 
chains are better to deal with 
than others, but he has never 
chosen to do business with only 
one because of a need to diversify 
sales opportunities. Supermarket 
chains can be purchased or 
merged . . . personnel changes... 
company policies can be modified 
or reversed ... and a grower may 


suddenly be out in the cold if 


a wee 
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Paul Hafner holds a new type of plant- 
growing flat. 


he has been “locked in” to only 
one purchaser. 

The “U-Pick” method of sell- 
ing, of course, is massive diversi- 
fication in terms of buyers. Paul 
comments that this method of 
selling has its challenges, too. A 
big one is that people clamor for 
early strawberries... sometimes 
pick ’em too green...and then 
don’t seem interested in later 
berries. 

Acute labor shortages, how- 
ever, seem certain to push farm- 
ers even further toward more 
use of “U-Pick” harvesting, es- 
pecially with crops like straw- 
berries that have not so far re- 
warded efforts to develop 
mechanical harvesting. —G.L.C. 


FAMILY CORPORATION 


Carlton Clements and stepson 
Lyman King set up, in August 
of 1969, a corporation for oper- 
ating their 135-cow dairy farm 
near Jordan, New York. Mrs. 
Clements acts as treasurer, and 
does all the accounting, book- 
keeping, paying, and budgeting. 

They recognized some advan- 
tages of that type of business 
arrangement . . . such as potential 
income-tax advantages, limited 


liability of each stockholder, and © 


their own workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance costs as legitimate 
company expense. And so Nile 
Farms, Inc., was born on the 
south banks of the Seneca River 
... featuring a brand-new barn 
with 220 free-stalls, and two 
massive 30 X 60 silos. 

Carlton and Lyman moved 
the herd out of the 65-stanchion 
barn that had served Nile Farm 
well for many years...a barn 





that still is sound and well-roofed, § 
but comparatively less efficient 
for stabling cows in a business 
where labor efficiency has top 
priority. They decided to move 
into a completely new setup, 
rather than jeopardize long-run 
labor efficiency by trying to use 
their existing dairy barn in any 
major way ...a decision shared 
by a growing number of north- 
eastern dairymen. 


Overloaded 


With 135 cows, and only 120 
free stalls, where do all the cows 
light for the night? Well, free- 
stall barns can be successfully 
overloaded by some percentage 
...and Carlton says, “When a 
few begin to lie on the alleyway 
floor, we’ll know we’ve reached 
the limit.” 

When doing a budget analysis 
to judge the feasibility of the 
new setup, Carlton and Lyman 
assumed 150 cows, producing a 
daily average of 6,000 pounds of 
milk, selling for an average price 
of $5 per hundredweight. Carl- 
ton comments, “The major thing 
I'd do differently about build- 
ing the barn would be to make 
it 50 cows bigger. A major im- 
provement,” he adds, ‘‘would be 
to have two maternity pens in- 
stead of only one.” 

The herd is divided into three 
groups here...group one_ in- 
cluding cows in the first four 
lactation months, another with 
cows in the fifth and sixth lacta- 
tion months, and a third group 
made up of dry cows and cows 
in the seventh (or up) lactation 
months. The feed bunk is ar- 
ranged so that each group can be 
fed independently. 

The roughage is all corn silage 
(200 acres of corn planned in 
1970), and grain is mixed with 
silage as it flows to the bunk. 
Grain in the bunk contains 20- 
percent protein; that fed in the 
parlor is a 33-percent ration. 


Grain Feeding 


Group one cows get grain at 
both the feed bunk and the par- 
lor ...as does the second group. 
At the bunk, of course, it is 
“batch fed,’ but in the milking 
parlor, each cow receives an 
amount tailored to individual 
production levels. 

The third group gets no grain 
in the feed bunk, but is fed the 
33-percent ration in the parlor 
... Where even the dry cows get 

(Continued on page 14) 


Carlton Clements 
finds this device, 
called a ‘‘Breeding 
Control Center,’’ 
especially useful be- 
cause it shows at a 
glance the health and 
breeding status of 
each animal in the 
large herd. 
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International 656 hydrostatic drive tractor with 430 baler 





, S s 
f That’s what owners say about their 
International hydrostatic drive tractors 
a ‘Best tractor we have. It handles easy and surprises you 


how much power it has.” ‘‘I always dreamed about a trans- 
mission like hydrostatic. We put up 75,000 bales of hay a 
year and you can’t beat hydrostatic for every job from 
mowing to baling.”’ 

“I figure I get at least about 30% more work done with 
my 656 hydrostatic drive than with another tractor.” 

‘There was no comparison between the two tractors; ours 
would outwork the gear-drive tractor.” 


“T think it is ideal for loader and PTO work.”’ 
‘Excellent performance, particularly on heavy PTO work 
such as forage chopping.” 


‘“T like the back and forward drive without using the 
clutch. It pulls 5 sixteens better than larger tractors.” 


If you, too, want to do more work, easier, see your 
International dealer to test-drive a hydrostatic 544 or 656 
International 544 hydrostatic International 656 hydrostatic tractor. You’ll enjoy driving one of these tractors far more 

drive tractor—50 to 59 hp drive tractor—66 hp 3 7 
than any other. And ask about his flexible financing. 


INTERNATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT 


» INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 
First to serve the farmer *Mfr's est. max. PTO hp. 





| @ Watch for the new International Tractor Red and 
NEWS Gold demonstrators! 


@ Free power-shift Torque Amplifier when you buy 


FLASH! a new International 1456 Turbo Tractor 


(limited time offer). 





(Continued from page 12) 


a daily udder and general health 
check. Future plans call for sep- 
arating dry cows from those in the 
tail-end of lactation, so dry cows 
would go through the parlor only 
once (instead of twice) each day. 

Mineral supplementation at 
Nile Farm, Inc., is done in the 
forms of the multiple-mineral 
Fortamin, plus a medicated salt 
also containing a “shotgun- 
mixture” of minerals, and by a 
touch of carbonate of soda... 
all added to the silage as it flows 
toward the bunk. The silage is 
periodically tested at Penn State, 
and ration additives may be re- 
computed to compensate for 


differences in silage components 
and moisture percentage. 


A liquid protein supplement 
(LPS) is also available to the cows 
on a free-choice basis. 


One unusual part of this dairy 
operation is the fact that the 
herd manager is a woman. Mrs. 
Patricia Melvin does her share 
of the milking in the double- 
three herringbone parlor and has 
specific responsibilities for herd 
health, breeding, and feeding. 
The parlor, by the way, is built 
so it can easily be converted to 
a double-four. 


Also a bit unusual are the 
coffee mugs hanging prominently 
in the milkroom ... available for 
an occasional coffee break just 


as in most non-farm offices. The 


massive 400-amp electric service 


control panel furthers the im- 
pression that perhaps the farm is 
becoming more like its industrial 
counterparts. 

Carlton affirms that impression, 
“We're actually in the business of 
manufacturing milk from rough- 
age and grain.” It’s another ex- 
ample of the trend toward bio- 
logical manufacturing . . . greeted 
by some with groans of anguish 
at the passing of “the good old 
days,” but welcomed by others 
as progress toward better net in- 
comes and less drudgery for 
dairymen. 

There’s no question about Carl- 
ton and Lyman being in the 
latter group! —G.L.C. 


How to gross $1000 more each year 
from an 80 to 100 cow herd. 


There’s that potential in your calf crop. 
Provided you produce choice vealers. 
And the Agway Provimi Veal Program 
is the way to do it. 


Here’s how it works... 


Figuring on only 40 veal calves from 80 
to 100 cows, you can produce animals 


weighing 250-300 lbs. in 12 to 14 weeks. 


These calves will gross about $1,000 
over the feed costs. 


Please send brochure, 


“Agway Provimi 
Prime Vealer Program” (A-3036). 


Address or RD 


Town or City and State 


MAIL TO: Agway Inc., 
Room 562, 

Box 1333, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 13201 


} 


; 


The Agway Provimi Veal Program 


involves much more than good feeding. 


Sanitation, good housing, and careful 
management are required to produce 
calves with the conformation and 
finish to bring top prices. 


Agway can provide everything 
from feed to management advice. 


Ask for details. 


Helping you maximize 

the profit potential of your 
operation is a major objective of 
Agway’s Farm Enterprise Service. 
Your Agway Dairy 

Enterprise Salesman 

will gladly tell you about it. 


Farm 
Enterprise 
Service 











FARM FEED MILL 


The Banta Brothers (George 
and Richard) of Unadilla, New 
York, buy dry shelled corn from 
a farmer in the Empire State’s 
Wayne County . . . then process 
it through a stationary mix-mill 
at the farm. It’s stored in a tall 
steel structure, then run through 
a hammer-mill, and mixed with 
a 33-percent-protein commercial 
grain mix to form the dairy’s 
concentrate ration. 

The Bantas have been con- 
sidering the addition of a soy- 
bean-cooker to their grain-pro- 
cessing setup, but the price-cost 
relationship of the equipment 
and purchased whole soybeans 
doesn’t yet justify the move. 

The mill operates about 20 
minutes each day to prepare 
grain for the 58-cow milking 
herd. Time clocks tend to this 
chore . . . automatically turning 
the system off when the job’s 
done. Average production per 
cow (Owner-Sampler) is 17,000 
pounds of milk and 600 of fat. 

Roughage consists of corn 
silage and hay . . . the former 
stored in a 20X50 silo, and a 
20X55, and fed in an outside 
feed bunk. One year, the herd 
received corn silage as the only 
roughage from January 1 
through the barn feeding season 

. . and the Bantas report pro- 
duction held steady. 

There are three tractors here 
powered by LP gas. Oil-change 
interval is 400 to 500 hours, and 
the Bantas believe engines should 
last longer than with other fuels. 
If this type tractor runs out of 
fuel in the field, they comment, 
it has to be towed back to the 
special gas tank! 

The Banta brothers don’t 
hire any labor, will produce close 
to a million pounds of milk this 
year (975,000 pounds in ’69).— 
G.L.C. 


ONE-MAN FARM 


While I’ve never had any ob- 
jection to size, it has been my 
feeling that some farmers should 
not aim to get a bigger business. 
Therefore, I am pleased to find a 
farmer who agrees... like Lewis 
Whitney of Phoenix, New York, 
for example. 

Lewis owns 95 acres and rents 
an additional 40, keeps 32 milk- 
ers and 14 head of young stock. 

This is essentially a one-man 
farm with considerable help from 
a 16-year-old son, one of five chil- 
dren including a son in the army, 
one with an outside job, and two 
girls in school. 

Labor and investment in equip- 
ment is saved by hiring the silo 
(14X20) filled, the grain com- 
bined, and corn and oats sprayed 
to kill weeds. 

Other labor-saving equipment 
includes a bulk milk tank and 
transfer system, a gutter cleaner 
bought in 1964, and a silo un- 
loader purchased in 1967. 

Around a third of the corn is 
picked and ground with oats, 
wheat, and high-protein supple- 
ment to make a 16-percent-pro- 

(Continued on next page) 
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tein ration. This supplies the ma- 


jor part of the grain fed to the 
cows. The herd_is managed to 
give approximately the same milk 
production the year ’round. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitney belong 
to the Farm Bureau and attend 
monthly meetings of the local 
Kitchen Konference where from 
14 to 20 members discuss local, 
state and national problems and 
report the consensus opinion to 
the State Farm Bureau. Mrs. 
Whitney has been secretary for 
several years. 

I asked about possible expan- 
sion if one or more sons wish to 
become farmers. “We have no 
definite plans,’ Lewis replied. 
“One difficulty is that farm land 
in this area is costly!” — H.L.C. 


USEFUL POND 


Many a farm pond disappoints 
its Owners . too muddy for 
swimming, too warm for trout, 
too small for boating, and too 
polluted for a water supply. One 
pond with a satisfied owner, 
though, is on the farm of Robert 
Sanders of Union Springs, New 
York. It’s 50150 feet in sur- 
face area, and four feet deep. 

Technically, this: would be 
called an ‘“‘oxidation pond,” but 
some folks would prefer the term 
“lagoon.” Anyway, it’s designed 
to receive the water used to wash 
down the milking parlor (double- 
4 herringbone, 80 cows), and 
that coming from the milkroom. 

More dairymen than you 
might imagine are having 
trouble with septic tanks receiv- 
ing the water from those two 
areas. In many cases, the solids 
either plug the line carrying 
wastes, or fill the septic tank 
within a few months... or both! 


Problems 


“We’ve had our problems, 
too,* Bob reports. ““We had 
grates under the cows in the par- 
lor the first winter, and plugged 
the line to the pond.” So he 
filled in the gutters under those 
grates with concrete .. . and now 
sweeps manure from the area 
where cows stand in the parlor 
out into the free-stall barn. This 
sharply reduces the amount of 
total solids being fed into the 
tile line (4” diameter) leading 
to the pond. 

Every week or so, Bob plugs 
the drain in the parlor pit and 
lets water run into the pit to a 
depth of 8 to 10 inches. . . then 
lets ’er go with a whoosh! This, 
along with the water from one 
side of the barn roof that goes 
into the line, keeps the drain 
open. 

The pond has been in opera- 
tion two years, and Bob reports 
it has never developed an objec- 
tionable odor. 


“T think two things are im- 
portant,” Bob comments. ““There 
must be enough pond-surface 
area to fit the size of herd... 
and lots of water should be flush- 
ed through the drains to keep 
"em open.” 

A profile of this business in- 
cludes: 

—Two-year-old barn holds 83 
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free stalls and a nursery-room 
for calves. 

—Calves are started in an in- 
sulated, ventilated room (32 x 24 
feet) where they are tied in indi- 
vidual ‘stalls. At six months of 
age, they go to nearby farm to 
be reared on contract . . . coming 
back just before freshening. 

—Only hay fed is to calves... 
others get haylage and corn si- 
lage as roughage. 

—High moisture ear corn 
(homegrown) is basic grain here 
. . . combined with oats or bar- 
ley, if available, and a 32-per- 
cent protein supplement. Bob 
has his own portable mixer- 


grinder.—G.L.C. 


IG* GOLD 





COME SEE US AT 





FARM DAYS 
AUGUST 11, 12, 13, 


SATOH $-650 6G 


25 HORSEPOWER GASOLINE TRACTOR 





An “in between” size tractor with many “‘big”’ tractor features. 
Just the right size and power for a full range of farm and 


utility jobs. 


DAVID BROWN TRACTORS 


39 to 65 PTO HORSEPOWER 


Available in four diesel and two gasoline models 


780, 880, 990, 1200, 3800 and 4600. 
Powered right, Geared right, Priced right 
We call them “The Convincers”’. 


ui | 


You'll understand why when 
you see them at the show. 


We'll be looking for you at the show but if you can’t make it and want more information 
about Satoh and/or David Brown, we'll be glad to send you further details. 


STULL COMPANY 


- ® 2) 
DAVID BROWN 171 Dawson Street, Glenfield, Sewickley, Pennsylvania 15143 


Swi oe th 


Phone: (412) 766-8058 


NORTHEAST TRACTOR COMPANY, INC. 


109-B River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 01420 


Phone: (617) 345-4156 








NEW JERSEY fruit and veg- 
etable growers are finding that 
commuters from nearby cities 
and towns are solving the labor 
pinch at harvest time. At one 
time this summer, such commu- 
ters comprised one-third of the 
entire harvest work group. 

In the Garden State, the State 
Employment Service . . . recruit- 
ing in cities such as Philadelphia, 
Camden, Bridgeton, Atlantic 
City, Trenton and others. . . has 
stimulated the number of work- 
ers who come to farms. 

Growers are turning increased 
attention to high school and col- 
lege students for both field and 
packing-house operations. In the 
blueberry harvest season, prac- 
tically all the packing was per- 
formed by girls from nearby 
localities. 

Higher wages have been im- 
portant in attracting more of 
these in-state workers. 


THE PILL 


Birth control for blackbirds 
has become feasible with the de- 
velopment of a product that may 
easily be compared with “the 
pill” for humans. 

In areas where crop damage 
by blackbirds causes up to 90 
percent loss of corn, the use of 
Ornitrol (Searle Laboratories) 
or similar products may make 
corn-growing again a profitable 
venture. 

Tests show that where this 
product has been eaten by grack- 
les, unhatched eggs in nests is 
taken as proof that their popula- 
tion may be brought down to 
reasonable levels. 


KEEP 'EM SLIM 


A Penn State dairy specialist 
points out that fat cows get sick. 
He believes that if the dry cows 
are allowed to eat with the milk- 
ing herd in free-stall housing, 
they tend to become too fat. An 
over-fat cow is more susceptible 
to metabolic diseases such as 
milk fever and ketosis. 

The nutrients required to bal- 
ance a dairy ration are usually 
fed in the milking parlor, so the 
dry cow (excluded from the par- 
lor) grows fat on an unbalanced 
forage ration. She then freshens 
_ fat and suffers from malnutrition 
. . . a ready victim for all kinds 
of problems. This problem may 
be acute in herds where dry cows 
eat large amounts of corn silage. 


MINI-WASPS - 


The mini-wasp is the greatest 
thing that has happened on the 
farm in recent years. For two 
consecutive years, these tiny par- 
asitic wasps have proven that the 
alfalfa weevil in New Jersey can 
be eliminated, or at least brought 
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COMMUTER 
HARVEST 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


down to a level that growers can 
live with. 

During the last three years, 
sufficient data have been com- 
piled on 155,000 acres in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania to con- 
vince both growers and _ scien- 
tists that biological control is 
both feasible and economical on 
all farms where alfalfa is grown. 
These tests show about a 90-per- 
cent reduction of alfalfa weevil 
numbers. 

It has been calculated that 
the mini-wasp saved growers in 
1970 about $5 an acre for insec- 
ticides, labor and equipment. 
Let’s not forget this when next 
we grouse about taxes . . . for 
public funds supported the pro- 
gram to develop the biological- 
control program. And it would 
be a good idea to give a ‘“‘well- 
done” to the entomologists, 


PLASTIC FARMING 


More plastic is being used 
each year for speeding up crop 
maturity in New Jersey. 

Cucumbers started in green- 
houses and transplanted through 
plastic sheeting have matured 
two weeks earlier than when 
field-planted. 

Cantaloupes grown in cold 
frames and planted with a plastic 
covering over the soil have come 
to market three weeks earlier. 

Tomato seeds planted in the 
open, and covered’ with a de- 
gradable paper having holes 
every six inches are producing 
ripe fruit within a few days of 
imported southern plants. 

Sweet corn grown under plas- 
tic has reached maturity a full 
two weeks ahead of the conven- 
tionally-grown early varieties, 
and nearly a month ahead of the 
major mid-season varieties. 

A part of the secret is that the 
plastic holds the heat built up 
during the day, and prevents it 
from being lost during the night. 

Plastic is replacing glass for 
building many greenhouses. New 
Jersey growers using plastic 
houses for growing tomatoes for 
the May and June market have 
had another successful year. 


ORCHARD MULCHES 


A growing number of New 
Jersey peach growers are aban- 
doning the use of cut-harrows 
and cultivators in orchards. They 
are mulching with rotary mowers 

cutting weeds and grass; 
some are even sowing annual 
grasses. The chopped plant ma- 
terial shades the ground and re- 
duces the loss of moisture. 

There is a possibility that cul- 
tivation cuts the feeding roots 


that are often in the upper four 


inches where the fertilizer has 
been placed. It is believed that 


the cutting of these feeding roots | 


may cause what is commonly 
called “‘peach tree decline.” 

For many years, New Jersey 
has been a clean-cultivation 
peach area, but this past season 
has witnessed a definite swing 
toward sod-culture. 


MAREK’S VACCINE 


Work conducted at the Dela- 
ware Experiment Station shows 
a ten-fold reduction in leukosis 
condemnation among vaccinated 
birds, as compared to broilers 
that were not vaccinated. 

The vaccine used in the Dela- 
ware experiment was prepared 
by Sherwin Laboratories, Mills- 
boro, Delaware, from a virus 
discovered at the Regional Poul- 
try Research Laboratory in East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

While the vaccine is still in 
the experimental stage and not 
available commercially, the re- 
sults of this experiment indicate 
that an effective vaccine to con- 


trol Marek’s disease can be de-- 


veloped. 
PONDS NOT FOR COWS 


There is a place for farm 
ponds . . . but this does not in- 
clude wading for cows. Several 
organisms capable of causing 
acute mastititis are found in 
muddy, manure-contaminated 
water. These organisms may en- 
ter the teat canal . . . some can 
even kill the cow by causing a 
massive infection. 

Furthermore, ponds become 
contaminated with organisms 
that infect cows when they drink 
the water. Leptospirosis is only 
one of the villains that may be 
spread this way. 

When cows go wading, they 
soon turn the wading pool into 
a health hazard! 


FORESTRY” 


x. 








Gypsy Control — In New Jersey, 
where gypsy moth _ infestations 


pose. a serious menace, some 
70,000 acres were aerially spray- 
treated this year. Without treat- 
ment, large blocks of trees can 
be entirely defoliated by the 
ravenous larval form of the moth. 

The insecticide Sevin, which 
has a short residual life, was ap- 
plied at the rate of one pound of 
active ingredient in one gallon 
of water per acre. Blocks sprayed 
were located in Monmouth, Mor- 
ris, Somerset, Sussex, Warren, 
Passaic and Bergen counties. 

In other efforts to keep the 
gypsy moth in check, about 
35,000,000 parasites which prey 
upon the pest were distributed 
throughout the State this year. 
These included one parasite 
which attacks the egg, four which 
attack the larval form, and one 
which attacks the pupae. A pre- 
dacious beetle which feeds on the 
adult gypsy moth was also dis- 
tributed. 






SEE 
FORD BLUE 
HERE 


NEW YORK 

ALBANY 

Fretto Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
ARCADE 

Larry Romance 

AVON 

Clark & Riter Ford Tractor 
BAINBRIDGE 

Bainbridge Tractor Sales Inc. 
BATAVIA 

Tri- County Tractor 

BEDFORD HILLS 

H. A. Stein Tractor 

BERGEN 

Clark & Riter Ford Tractor & 
Equipment Co., Inc. 
CLARENCE CENTER 

Yoder Brothers, Inc. 
CORTLAND 

Cain’s Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
CROPSEYVILLE 

Brown's Garage, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 
Carl C. Fry, Inc. 

DUNDEE 

Dundee Motors 

EDEN 

Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 
ELLENBURG DEPOT 
Nephew’s Garage 

ELMIRA 

E & O Ford Tractor Sales Inc. 
FAIRPORT 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 

West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Dodds Motor Corp. 
GRANVILLE 

Moores’ Garage 

HICKSVILLE, L.I. 

Malvese Tractor 

JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
KINDERHOOK 

Kinderhook Farm Equipment Corp. 
LISBON-OGDENSBURG 

L. H. Flack 

LITTLE VALLEY : 
Armes Tractor & Implement Corp. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 
Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Frontier Tractor Sales, Inc. 
MALONE 

Morey’s Ford Tractor Sales & Service 
MATTITUCK 

Island Ford Tractor 
MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
ONEONTA ‘ 

Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALATINE BRIDGE 

Midway Ford Tractor Sales 
PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 

PANAMA 

Whitney & Wood Inc. 

PENN YAN 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
PERU 

Peru Farm Centers, Inc. 

PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PORTVILLE 

Foote Tractor & Implement Co. 
PULASKI 

Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
REXFORD 

Droms Tractor & Implement Co. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
Springer’s, Inc. 

SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
SODUS 

De Hondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

De Veau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 

De Veau Ford Tractor Inc. 
WOODHULL : 
Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 

BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg, Inc. 

FAIRFIELD : 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 

PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE 

Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
WASHINGTON 

Smith Motor Co., Inc. 
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Want to chop big tonnage? Need more capacity? Here's the forage 
harvester that's right for you. It's the new, big-capacity Ford 680. 

Up to 60 tons an hour in heavy corn. 

e Chop your crop any length you want, from 2% inches to as fine as 
Ye inch. And you get this fine, uniform cut without a recutter 

screen. No drain on horsepower, no lost capacity. Five feed rolls 

(six with corn head) keep a firm grip on the forage for crisp, 

uniform cutting. And here’s a feature you'll appreciate. Upper feed 
rolls turn faster than lower rolls, back faster than front. This spreads 
the crop evenly across the rugged, 300-Ib cut-and-throw cylinder. 

e There’s a header attachment to fit your farm and your tractor—from 
50 to 130 hp. A 3-row corn head for 20-in. rows, 1-row or 2-row 

corn heads for wider rows. Plus wide direct-cut and pickup 
attachments. Quick-change, drive-in attachments make it easy to 

go from one crop to another. 

e Extra-rugged frame withstands teed igi tae) Mtl ae etci coiled 

in rough fields. An overrunning clutch protects the drive line. All shafts 
turn on ball or roller bearings. Feed rolls can be reversed from 

the tractor seat to clear out overloads or foreign objects. 

@ Come in and see the forage harvester that keeps pace with today’s 
trend to bigger livestock operations and increased forage acreage. 
See the Ford 680. Ask about our finance plans that make ownership 
Ce Eile eg ii tle) oe 


el ge oJ. eee 
your key to greater quality. 


FORD TRACTOR 
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WALL-TO-WALL BIRDS 


Frank and Albert Mitchell 
of Galeton, Pennsylvania, have 
a number of irons in the fire on 
their 600-acre spread known 
officially as the Mitchell’s Twin 
Valley Farm. 

They sell 2,000-3,000 Christ- 
mas trees from their plantations 
amidst the hills of Potter County. 
Another forestry enterprise is the 
sweetest one of all... 100 to 150 
gallons of maple syrup are pro- 
duced each year for local retail 
trade. Their 100 acres of potatoes 
produce tons of spuds for Wise 
and other potato chippers. A 
100-head herd of beef cattle (40 
brood cows) almost rounds out 
the enterprise roster. 

“Almost” is the appropriate 
word because the Mitchells also 
are egg producers . . . selling all 
“large”-grade eggs on door-to- 
door egg. routes, as well as at 
restaurants and stores in the 
nearby area. Eggs smaller than 
“large” are wholesaled. As you 
might suspect, they generally 
receive a premium price for their 
“large” eggs, and the price is 
more stable than is the case with 
wholesale price quotations at 
major metropolitan exchanges. 
New Building 

Early in 1970, a new poultry 
house was built at Twin Valley 
by a contractor . . . using the 
new concept of wall-to-wall 
cages. There are no alleyways; 
cages are serviced by conveyors, 
one bringing feed, another ‘“‘belt- 
ing” eggs away . and by a 
tram that is pulled overhead so 
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Above-ground manure storage is under cages. 
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No walkways in the Mitchell poultry house! 


a person can have access to each 
cage. 

The building measures 
32% 120 feet. Gages are_18 X24 
inches; each holds 8 laying hens 
. ... side and bottom mesh is 
1X2-inch (2X4-inch mesh on 
top). Its capacity is 6,200 birds 
in 16 rows of cages. 

There is a manuré pit under 
the cages, eight feet deep from 
the bottom of cages to the con- 
crete floor (4 inches thick) form- 
ing the floor of the pit. However, 
this pit is not dug into the 
earth . . . the entire structure is 
built above ground. 

The Mitchells guess that they 
might not have to clean the pit 
for 10 years, but they intend to 
clean it annually because of the 
response which the potato crop 
shows to this organic supple- 
ment for chemical fertilizers. 

Air intakes are along the eaves 


... through a manually-adjusted - 


Vent-O-Matic arrangement. Air 
is exhausted through a battery 
of grouped pans placed in one 
wall of the manure pit .. . draw- 
ing air over the droppings to dry 
them. 

Expanded polystyrene insula- 
tion, 1’ inches thick, was ap- 
plied to sidewalls (all the way 
to the pit floor), and to the in- 
side of the gable roof. 

The cost of the building was 
$28,000 . . . this includes a turn- 
key building entirely built by 
the contractor ~ ic plus ally the 


equipment needed. The Mitch- 
ells installed all equipment, and 
paid separately for a drilled well 
and water system. — G.L.C. 
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MANAGEMENT DECISION 


A COMPLETE change in our 
way of making a living is very 
difficult for most of us. But an 
exception to this rule have been 
my friends Horace and Gretta 
Baird of Allentown, New Jersey. 

Trapped by being small egg 
producers with 8,000 floor layers, 
outdated equipment and slaves 
to their chosen field of endeavor, 
the Bairds watched the poultry 
industry passing them by at ex- 


traordinary speed. Marketing 
their eggs was no problem; most 
of them (80 
percent) were 


sold at premi- 
um prices at 
the Trenton 
Farmers Mar- 
ket. The other 
20 percent were 





the ““Mom and 
POp. stores” 


George Arno 
and to diners in their area. 


Declining Sales 


Noticing week by week the re- 
tail sales starting to drop off, due 
to the exodus of young married 
couples to the suburbs, the Bairds 
knew something had to be done. 
One way to meet a slump in sales 
is to consider expanding an al- 
ternative enterprise... perhaps 
the home-grown raspberries and 
strawberries they had been pro- 
ducing for years. But after many 
years of berry farming, they had 
already been forced out of this 
enterprise because of the short- 
age of pickers and farm help. 

Horace and Gretta realized 
that to stay in the egg-producing 
end of poultry farming, they had 
no other choice but to expand 
their layer operation. A new, 
completely-automated cage sys- 
tem was needed. But cages were 
not for the Bairds! 


Pullet Specialists 


Since they had always raised 
good pullets for their own use, 
they considered going into the 
started pullet business. When the 
last of the layers were sold off 
and they discontinued the egg 
market booth, Gretta and Horace 
took a much-needed Florida va- 
cation...the first one in their 
17 years of married life. 

While on this trip, they visited 
a few large poultry complexes 
in the South. Seeing the trend 
there, they were convinced the 
raising of started pullets was a 
full-time specialty trade. Upon 
their return home, the former 
laying house was turned into a 
floor-system brooder house. 

As a result of their labors, and 
the demand for the 24,000 top- 
quality pullets they raise each 
year, they are sold out for two 
years in advance. 


Later, a sideline was added. 


Two plastic greenhouses were 
constructed on the farm, and the 


*Director of Marketing, 
Golden Egg Farm, 
North Branch, New York 


wholesaled~ to. 





by George Arno* 


15,000 pounds of hothouse- 
tomatoes that are harvested are 
sold at a guaranteed premium 
price before the crop is planted 
or harvested. 

Since no additional farm help 
is required, with the exception of 
cleanup, Horace and Gretta work 
seven days a week during the 
growing seasons. But as a bonus 
they take two months off after 
the pullets are sold and before 
they start to prepare the green- 
house for the coming season. It’s 
vacation, rest, and travel during 
these periods of in-between. 

So the Bairds are still farming 
and enjoying a good way of life. 
But to do so they had to change 
their way of doing things to meet 
the pace of today’s fast-changing 
poultry industry. 





POULTRY WASTE 


Air pollution from _ poultry 
waste is considerably reduced -if 
the manure is not diluted with 
water for storage before disposal, 
according to findings at the New 
York State College of Agricul- 
ture. 

The so-called “wet” manure 
treatment system in combating 
air pollution was ruled out by 
College researchers after tests 
on ten different treatments over 
the past two years proved odors 
from diluted manure to be, in all 
cases, more offensive. 

Removing moisture from the 
manure decreases the odor level 
even further, they claim... and 
the drier the better. 

In testing various devices to 
dry the manure without using 
heat or fans before the droppings 
collect, they found that the 
manure dries well at room tem- 
perature, and moisture content 
can be reduced to an 18-percent 


~ level. 


Experiments showed that pre- 
venting manure buildup by re- 
moving waste at least once a day 
is effective in decreasing odor. 
Removal every hour or contin- 
uously may be the best way to 
reduce the pollution problem. 

Drying the waste also makes 
handling and disposal operations 
less difficult, since manure in 
liquid form increases its weight 
and volume as much as three 
times. 





“She'll do almost anything to get out of washing 
the dishes.” 


American A griculturist, August, 1970 
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McCune-Frick Division 
3721-Mahoning Avenue 
Youngstown, Ohio 44509 


NEW YORK 


Almond 
Altamont 
Antwerp 
Burke 
Cattaraugus 
Cobleskill 
Coxsackie 
Deansboro 
Franklin 
Freedom 
Goshen 
Liberty 
Lisbon 

Little Falls 
Lyndonville 
Newfield 
Norfolk 
Norwich 
Nunda 
Patterson 
Pleasant Valley 
Richfield Springs 
Riverhead 

St. Johnsville 
Savannah 
Sheridan 
Valatie 
Weedsport 
Westernville 


Britain’s famous Nuffi 
launch a new line of workhorses... 1970's 
mighty Leyland tractors. 


Three styled-for-70 models: the rugged Leyland Nuffield 
384 with 230 cu. in. displacement, the 344 with 208 cu. 
inches, the versatile 154 with 99 cu. in. power plant. 


ALLIED 


LOOKar 
LEYLAND | 


eld tractor designers 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


Branches at: 
2410 Old Gettysburg Road 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17011 


See These Leyland Dealers 


Harmon Bros. 

Knaggs Bros. 

Northrup Equipment Co. 
Burke Farm Supply 
Moshers Farm Supply 

H. Rubin & Son, Inc. 
Carleton Wilkinson 
Sturdevant Sales & Service 
Raymond Tilley 

Bob McKerrow & Son 
Gor-dun’s 

Denman Equipment 
George & Betty Kentner 
Kellehers Garage 
Plummer Sales & Service 
Rudolph Mazourek 
Lavigne Bros. Garage 

R. D. Smith & Sons 

Van’s Bldg. Service, Inc. 
Philbeth Farm Repair 
Dandeneau Automotive 
L. M. Filburn 

Rolle Bros. 

LaCoppola Bldg. Supply 
Saeli Bros. 

Pagano Tractor & Implement 
Borsh Brothers 

Blumer Supply 

Finsters Garage 


101 Eastern Avenue 
Syracuse, New York 13211 


NEW YORK 
Whallonsburg 
Whitney Point 
VERMONT 


Barton 
Ferrisburg 
Randolph 
Swanton 


MAINE 
Bangor 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Barre 
Haverhill 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


E. Rochester 
N. Haverhill 


CONNECTICUT 
Woodbury 


RHODE ISLAND 
Tiverton 


NEW JERSEY 
Mahwah 


3721 MAHONING AVENUE * YOUNGSTOWN, OH. 44509 (216) 799-3231 


101 EASTERN AVENUE + SYRACUSE, N.Y. 13211 (315) 463-5272 
2410 OLD GETTYSBURG ROAD + CAMPHILL, PA. 17011 (717) 734-4562 
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¢ New Styling 

¢ More Usable Horsepower 

¢ More Economical to Purchase 
and Operate 


Robert Lincoln 
Manwaring Equipment 


Carl’s Equipment 

Richard Hawkins Garage 
Websters Farm Machinery 
Trahan Farm Equipment 
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Rollnick Equipment Co. 


Gauthier Machinery Co. 
Mears Trust 


Germon’s Garage 
Stoddard Implement 


Judson Farm Equipment 


Antone A. Medeiros 


Farmers Auto & Equipment Ex. 
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<5” WOODS OFFSET MODEL 0210 


The Rotary Cutter Designed For Orchard and 
Nut Grove Mowing and Pruning Disposal 


Philosophy 
Rat Cr 
a better 

chisel plow. 





®@ Offset design mows 8-1/2! to 
right of tractors center line 


@ Shreds pruning up to 3” Dia. 


TWIN BLADES » GEAR DRIVE 
CUT 10 FT. SWATH @ Manual or hydraulic height adjustment 
@ Short turning radius — low profile 


WOOD BROTHERS MFG. CO. ver. 29008 


OREGON, ILLINOIS 61061 vickssBurRG, miss. 39181 






-VERMEER’S ORIGINAL 


7 NT BOOM SPRINKLER 


AND THE NEW CONTINUOUS MOVE IRRIGATION SYSTEM 





Lift-type chisel plows 
from 7’ to 17’, 

Category II or 

Ill linkage. 

Pull-type chisel plows 
also available 10’ to 17’. 
Shanks 22”, 26” and 32” 
with rigid or spring 
cushion mounts. 

See Taylor chisel plows, 


Tilling soil. 

Anything and everything connected 

with it is our specialty. 

And constantly improving the 

equipment to do it is our goal. 

So it holds together longer. 

Does a better job of increasing yield, 
conserving moisture and reducing erosion. 
So it outlasts everything but the barn. 


That’s our philosophy. 
Build one thing better than anyone else. 


That’s tilling equipment. 


That’s the Taylor way. 


disc harrows and field 
cultivators at the 
EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


SHOW. 





The Proven Portable Irrigation System 


Vermeer’s popular boom-type Sprinklers come in five economical 


models and cover from one to more than four acres per stationary 
setting, with controlled precipitation (or up to 12! acres per setting 
with Vermeer’s Continuous Move system!) Transported on rugged four- 
wheel trailer, the Vermeer Sprinkler rotates by water pressure. Giant 
boom easily lowered to clear power lines, trees, etc. Let us help you 
select the correct size to fit your farm operation. Ask for a free 
demonstration. 


Taylor Implement 
Manufacturing Co. 
Athens, Tennessee 
Phone (615) 745-3110 


FARMING 


Taylor-Way 


Write for colorful brochure and complete 
information on all 5 Vermeer Sprinklers 


VERMEER MFG. CO. 


$308 W. Washington ~- Pella, lowa 50219 








IRRIGATION 


PUMPS 
ALL SIZES 
Gas, PTO, Diesel, LP 






Free 
a ae 


oe YOUR FARM 





Feature-for—-feature, your best buy is 
the new Koehn Tractor Cab. Fits all 
tractors. Rear mount built into each cab 
for all older tractors. Priced right! 


And the Koehn 
Combine Cab fits 
most every com— 


bine. Rugged, but 
modestly priced. 


SEE THEM 
BEFORE 
%; {.-\ YOU BUY! 
On display in 
the Allied Booth 
KOEHN MFG., INC.-WATERTOWN, S. D. 


Know in Advance... 
1. How best to meet your Farm’s 
Irrigation Needs. ’ 
2. Exact Cost of Necessary Equip- 
ment and Operation. “PAY AS YOU GROW" 

3. Cash Benefits to be Expected. 


ESTIMATE made at your Farm by our Trained Irrigation Tech- 
nicians ... it will be exactly right for your Crops. 


¥ No Obligation! * 





On Display at the 


EMPIRE 
FARM DAYS 


CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY CO. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 













3721 MAHONING AVENUE * YOUNGSTOWN, OH. 44509 (216) 799-3231 
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2410 OLD GETTYSBURG ROAD + CAMPHILL, PA. 17011 (717) 734-4562 
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EASTERN DIVISION 





SEE THE ALLIED EXHIBIT AT EMPIRE FARM DAYS 
G-T TOX-O-WIK* G-T AUGERS 
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Better Farm Equipment 
for Better Farming 












dry better move grain | 
Wels faster Ki WIKOMI HIGH SPEED 
and last 


ROLLING FENDERS 


Use on any front or rear mounted cultivator 
— Easy to attach e Cultivate faster « Save 
Time. Fins will not pick up trash. 













To be sure you dry more grain Design a system to meet your 


for less money, see this G-T farm conveying needs with G-T i = hae — 
“s _ | 
piyee perce yor aty! aan Come WIKOMI WIKOMI WIKOMI UTILITY BLADES 
World’s Largest Selling 4"—6" —8" —10”—12" Di t Broadcast Seeders 3-pt. Concrete tow Cost Grading, Leveling, Snow 
CONTINUOUS RECIRCULATING 28' to 63’ lengths (transport augers) Seed-Fertilize. — Spreads Mixers Removal. 6 ft., 7 ft. and 8 ft. 


uniformly to 50 ft. Big 1% Bag—8 cv. models. 
Capacity. 


GRAIN DRYERS gas, electric, hydraulic and 
250—350—500 bu. capacity underslung or standard PTO 


gas, electric or PTO > Full line of accessories 
er 
GILMORE-TATGE Dept. 301A Clay Center, Kansas 67432 


Se 


STOCKLAND WIKOMI WIKOMI 3-pt. 
Hydro-Scoops 3-pt. Post Hole Diggers ADAPTOR KITS 


One Man Earth Mover, H fae Modernize Your Tractor. Make It 
Hydraulically Operated. here eNOS Ee Completely Versatile. 

Speedy, Efficient, Eco- 

nomical. 


These Ane The 
ALLIED 
Daye, Mes | Other WIKOMI Farm Equipment: WIKIMD Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Wikomi Elevators, Disc Harrows, Cultivators, Carry- % . f 2 
Alls, Tractor Hitch Conversion Kits, Tractor Boom Litchfield, illinois 
Cranes. Stockland Blades, Loaders, Disk Hillers. 


Make this the year you get 
-.- and go 


Take a hard, long look at the NEW 
Versatile HYDROSTATIC "400" 


IT HAS ALL THE QUALITY AND PERFORMANCE FEATURES YOU 
NEED—AT HALF THE PRICE YOU'D EXPECT TO PAY. 











STOP! For price comparison, check the following swathers: 


item nts COMPARE! e John Deere 880 Hydrostatic Drive 
TE ee e Owatonna Hydrostatic Drive 


Go @ Hesston Hydrostatic Drive 
° New Holland Hydrostatic Drive 
Versatile Vickers Hydrostatic Drive (very same make and 
Today! cubic inch sizes as used on most, if not all, expen- 
sive competitors’ models. 








GET — 4 Wheel Drive Power; GET — Durability, Longer Tractor Life 
GET — All Around Economy; GET — Better, Low Cost Performance 
GET — More, Yes Much More For Your Money; STOP! COMPARE! 
GO VERSATILE TODAY! 
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101 EASTERN AVENUE » SYRACUSE, N.Y. 13211 (315) 463-5272 
EASTERN DIVISION 2410 OLD GETTYSBURG ROAD + CAMPHILL, PA. 17011 (717) 734-4562 





FORESTRY 


Pruning—Many shade and or- 
namental trees need some prun- 
ing, says Dr. Norman E. Pellett, 
Extension ornamental horticul- 
turist at the University of Ver- 
mont. 

“When removing a_ branch 
that is 1.5 inches or more in dia- 
meter, always make three cuts,”’ 
he advises. ‘“Make the first cut 
on the under side of the branch 
about five or six inches away 
from the tree trunk. This should 
be about one-third of the way 
through the branch. This cut 












will keep the branch from falling 
and peeling bark off the trunk.” 

The second cut should be from 
the top of the branch, about an 
inch farther out. After the branch 
has been removed, cut the stub 
flush with the tree trunk. finally, 
protect the tree from insects and 
disease with commercial tree 
wound dressing. 


Maple Decline — University of 
Massachusetts researchers have 
concluded that lack of available 
nitrogen is one major cause of 
maple decline. They recommend 
application of nitrogen at the 
rate of 200-300 pounds per acre 
to areas exhibiting severe maple 
decline symptoms. 

For more information, ask for 


COME SEE 1HE 70's 


Bulletin 582, entitled Influence 
of Nitrogen on Sugar Maple De- 
cline, from University of Massa- 
chusetts, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Amherst, Massachusetts 
01002. 


Saw Manual—A maintenance 
manual to help chain saw owners 
get longer life from saw chain, 
bars and sprockets is available 
free from Sabre Saw Chain Inc. 

‘The manual describes and il- 
lustrates correct methods of filing, 
lubricating, adjusting tension and 
repairing saw chain, and the 
care of guide bars and sprockets. 

Included is a four-page Chain 
Check Chart which illustrates 
common types of unnecessary 
wear and damage to saw chain 


AT EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


New From 


ll “Our Golden Opportunity Demonstrator is 





a stock model fresh from the production 
line. We've painted it a special gold to 
remind you of its pay-off in greater 
production capacity and comfort. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


About His Special Deals on Tractors—Windrowers—Combines 





NEW YORK 


BATAVIA — Geitner Sales & Service 
CENTRAL SQUARE — House Trucking, Inc. 


COLLINS — Vogtli & Gabel 
EAST PALMYRA — O’Meal Tractor 


FAYETTE — Dinsmore Diesel Service 

FLORIDA — Florida Equipment Corporation 

FORT ANN — South Hartford Equipment Co., Inc. 
FULTONVILLE — Randall Implements Company, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR — Jones’ Farm Supplies 

HENRIETTA — Monroe Tractor & Implt. Co., Inc. 
HORSEHEADS — S. C. Hansen, Inc. 

JOHNSON CITY — Goodrich Implement Company 
LIVONIA — ABSCO Tractor & Implement Company 
LYNDONVILLE — Plummer Sales & Service 


MEXICO — Bob Halsey’s Garage 
22 


NELLISTON — Nelliston Equipment Company 


NEW BERLIN — 


Nelson’s Farm Equipment 


NORTH CLYMER — John Wiggers & Son 
OXFORD — Oxford Farm Machinery | 
PENN YAN — Keuka Dodge, Inc. 


PHELPS — Phelps Farm Service, Inc. 

PINE BUSH — Pine Bush Equipment Co., Inc. 
POTSDAM — Bisnett & Creighton, Inc. 

SALEM — Doan’s Sales & Service 
SCHAGHTICOKE — Norman W. Allen 


SCHENECTADY — Howard F. Getman, Inc. 


VALATIE — Borsh Brothers Farm Equip., Inc. 
WELLSVILLE — Stevens Equipment Company 
WATERTOWN — 


Coe & Pettit 


YORKVILLE — Clayville Equipment Corporation 





and how they can be avoided. 
Write to Sabre Saw Chain 

Inc., Dept. MM, P. O. Box 341, 

Lewiston, New York 14092. 


Log Splitter—Anyone who has 
ever wielded an axe can appre- 
ciate the new log splitter de- 
veloped by Valmont Industries. 
Powered by a 12-hp engine with 
electric start, it splits almost any 
chunk of wood . . . up to 24 
inches in diameter and 33 inches 
long. 

The main frame of the Val- 
mont splitter serves as a cradle 
for the log while it’s being split; 
a single hand or knee-controlled 
lever operates all splitting action. 
A lift to raise the logs up for easy 
placement on the splitting table 
is optional. 

For full information, write: 
Department AA, Valmont In- 
dustries, Inc., Valley, Nebraska 
68064. 
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Woodchoppers can have a ball with 
the new Valmont log splitter. 


Elm Cure — There’s a new glim- 
mer of hope in the long, frustrat- 
ing search for a means of con- 
trolling the destructive Dutch 
elm disease (DED). It lies in ben- 
omyl, one of the new generation 
of highly specific systemic fungi- 
cides. 

In preliminary laboratory tests 
conducted by USDA researchers, 
benomyl-treated elm seedlings 
grown under controlled environ- 
mental conditions showed a 
greatly reduced incidence of the 
fungal disease in comparison 
with untreated trees. 

Although the results with beno- 
myl are significant, exhaustive 
testing remains to be done. 
USDA has not registered beno- 
myl for treatment of DED. 
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American Agriculturist, August, 1970 


POWER OF THE STATE 


The New York State Farm 
Bureau is leading an uphill fight 
in Albany to enact~ equitable 
procedures for the taking of land 
by eminent domain. For too long, 
the awesome power of the State 
has taken advantage of the pri- 
vate landowner in buying or 
leasing land. Only by being stub- 
born, patient and obnoxious... 
with the willingness to go to 
court...Ccan a property owner 
get a fair shake. This should not 
be necessary. 

_Eleven years ago, the New 
York Power Authority “leased” 
26 acres of my farm for the con- 
struction of its transmission lines. 
By leasing, it cost the Authority 
less and I had the dubious plea- 
sure to pay taxes on these virtu- 
ally worthless acres. “Forever 
leases”’ should be unlawful. 

Long Wait 

It took me close to five years 
before any settlement was made 
...and, at that, they settled out 
of court. By fighting, I nearly 
doubled the original offer. This 
added cost to both myself and 
the government. 

Having achieved a wide 300- 
foot right-of-way, one might 
think it unnecessary to have 
future dealings with the Power 
Authority. Not so! 

This right-of-way took a path 
through my woodlot. On May 
8, 1969 I received an authoriza- 
tion for my signature, permitting 
the Authority to lop two trees 
down in my woods which they 
determined were a threat to the 
lines. One was a dead elm, and 
I had no objection to its cutting, 
but the other was a tall white 
ash, very much alive. 

Being paralyzed, I asked a farm 
friend to look at the ash and de- 


Mr. Cramer left. He was kind 
and diplomatic. He gave me the 
timeworn ruse that he didn’t 
have any authority to offer me 
my price. Nor will I ever get it 
unless I should desire to go to 
court to battle an injustice. The 
Authority people know full well 
I can’t afford this luxury. 


No Victory 


My story has no sweet victory. 
I. submitted... like thousands 
before me have submitted... 
and will take their nominal offer. 


I feel these stories should be told. 
If I had cut down trees on State 
property, would it not prosecute 
me? Is it right that the State 
follow a different set of rules 
than its citizens? Just who is the 
State if not its people? 

My personal experiences in 
dealing with eminent domain 
haven’t been pleasant. In fact, 
it has hardened my convictions 
that too much power to govern- 
ment not only corrupts but de- 
stroys. We see this all about us. 
Where are those who still cham- 
pion the belief that the best gov- 
ernment is that which governs 
the least? — Carl W. E. Almquist, 
Bergen, New York. 


Editor’s note — This letter por- 


trays a problem all too typical in the 
states of the Northeast. Farmers in 
New York State own 40 percent of 
its land surface... and have less than 
I percent of the total number of votes. 

I am convinced that the most bitter 
“crunch area” between farmers and 
state governments is this one of the 
exercise of eminent domain. Some 
administrative improvements have 
been made in some states... commis- 
stons have been appointed to study 
the problem... but further improve- 
ment needs to be made. 

Farmers are a non-militant minority 

. not a very desirable position in 
this tumultuous world... but they 
deserve justice in the process of having 
their land taken by an urbanizing 
society. 


termine whether it really was a 
threat to my encroaching neigh- 
bor, the Power Authority. We 
decided it was not and I did not 
give permission to cut this tree 
for their token offer. 


Put a pencil to it. You might find yourself asking: 
“Why dry grain?’ Especially when you compare 
harvesting, handling, storing, processing, feeding, 
etc. Recent university research reveals dramatic 
differences. Send for published studies. 











Cut Anyway How much are HARVESTORE High Moisture Grain advantages worth to you? 
A year passed. Early this May, ae 
aOR eer Bia ke Boe NO MEGHANIGRE -DAVING <6) 5 5 ous. Seen ss — FASmith 
Authority knocked on my doar + SAVED: LABOR. &- TIME Soe Sa ete Sikes BES 5 Peete Multiplies | 
He had his papers ready. He | cost OF STORAGE ADVANTAGE......... ee ae : ARVESTORE 
See ee aay act me. ee, | ACTUAL FEEDING ADVANTAGE........... $ Manpower dats 
utnorl Vi a gone anead WItM- and Land ower a roducts, Inc. 
out my permission and cut the BES Me Cr Ge erON P 
trees anyway. He was most eager COSTS LOWERED na Sas eae atiralce ; BW ys! bah eis aircaxigg pin ne chet piek pach = erat ates More details ? Mail coupon! 
that I Sign, oll ioe @. lesser soi | LESS EOUIRMENT, «overs sot port ge Semen ae Sree oe ——— 
than I originally asked. Again, | MECHANIZED “PUSH BUTTON” FEEDING.$ | A. oa Heresies Prague Inc. | 
I i 550 W. Algonquin Road, Dept. aa-so 
refused. The State knowingly | pastTER HARVEST............ 000.000 e eee oo haincic lene iincucebnds | 
cut trees not belonging to them. | genycep FIELD LOSSES $ | 
[elite solide haverany Oreuiahiy  < ee Gen Mg i ean). et nia Please rush more on High Moisture Grain: 
asking price ABIELTYS FOS RECONS TH CHibirts eco $ [|] Summary of university studies —corn 
ee eke 2 ~~~ | (] Take a new look at sorghum | 
FIRST-IN,..FIRST-OUT “FEEDING! ooo. ec: See Lor l ; | 
MORE PALATABLE FEED.................. G2 ae NA ee oe 
DOUBLE CROPPING POTENTIALS......... Gua | ADDRESS | 
REDUCED INSURANCE PREMIUMS CIty : 
(in many states)$. : a 
CAN ELIMINATE GRINDING/MIXING (hogs) ..$ | STATE. | ZIP. 2 
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The information contained herein is general in nature and is drawn from sources deemed to be reliable. 
Any application to a particular farming operation requires the advice of qualified experts and is subject 
to limitations of good management, weather and other conditions present at the individual location. 
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“Well! He must be a lot younger than he looks!" 
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prevent 
Staph. Mastitis 
before it starts 


With Somato-Staph from Anchor you can pre- 
vent costly Staph. mastitis for as little as $1.95 
per head. This includes the complete program: 
(1) the initial 5 cc injection, (2) a second 5 cc 
injection at 14 days for maximum protection, 
and (3) first booster at 5 or 6 months to give 
continued protection. 


VISIT OUR BOOTH NO. 10 
IN THE MAIN EXHIBITION TENT 


“EMPIRE FARM DAYS’ 
ANCHOR LABORATORIES, INC. 
A Division of PHILIPS ROXANE, Inc. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 64502 Indianapolis, Ind. 46206 


THE Miuir-Hiall 101 
ALL WHEEL DRIVE 
TRACTOR 


S 


SEE IT ON DISPLAY AT THE 
EMPIRE FARM DAYS AUGUST 11, 12 and 13 


Adjustable front and rear wheels 
-Complete 3 point hitch and automatic draft control 
Short (16 foot) turning radius 

Power steering 

Hydraulically operated brakes on all four wheels 
Sealed against water and dirt 

Front wheel disconnect 

Four wheel differential locks 


DON’T MISS SEEING THIS GREAT NEW TRACTOR 


NORTHEAST TRACTOR COMPANY, INC. 


109-B River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 01420 
Phone: (617) 345-4156 





by HAROLD HAWLEY 





HARVEST TIME . 


Graduation time is a lot like 
harvest time. It is then that the 
yield can be seen, even if not 
precisely measured. It’s pleasing 
and reassuring to find that after 
all the uncertainties, the tempor- 
ary disappointments, and the 
predictions that so many were 
headed for no good, most of the 
graduates at your school and 
mine are worthy of our confi- 
dence and respect. In fact, not a 
few of them awe us just a bit 
with their wide-ranging interests 
and knowledge, their high goals 
into relatively new and un- 
charted fields. 

Maybe it’s the eternal optimist 
coming out again, but it seems 
clear that most of these kids will 
measure up to the opportunities 
and challenges that will be 
theirs. Just as no one practice or 
input is responsible for a good 
crop, so, of course, what these 
young people are at graduation 
time is not just the result of the 
school’s influence. The home, the 
church, the TV, the ball field; 
and the gang all helped shape 
them, too. 

It’s just too bad that the hun- 
dreds of good clean-cut boys and 
girls with high ideals and moti- 
vation don’t somehow rate a lit- 
tle of the space and attention 
usually allotted to the few who 
make so much noise and so little 
contribution. Anyway, my hat’s 
off to these folks and to the men 
and women... both parents and 
teachers ... who kind of pushed, 
pulled, and prayed them toward 
what they turned out to be. 


WHEAT AGAIN 


We were most curious as to 
the maturity dates on our early 
planted wheat. Although planted 
six to eight weeks early, it head- 
ed out only about ten days ahead 
of wheat planted on a more con- 
ventional date. 


INCLUDE ME OUT 


There are a couple of jobs 
around every farm that most of 
us would rather not have to do. 
Choosing to overlook the fact 
that someone once said it is 
‘“‘character-building”’ to tackle 
such jobs, we’d prefer to put 
them off as long as possible. 
There is one, however, that I just 
don’t want any part of — now or 
at any future date! 

We had some alfalfa sprayed 
for weevil by plane. Now, I real- 
ly like to fly but I want no part 
of a crop sprayer’s kind of flying. 
Wow! He would come up to the 
barn and sheds at the end of the 
fields flying ten feet off the 
ground and then zoom up the 
side and over the top of the barn 


at breath-snatching distances. 

Then there was the time three 
or four years ago when a friend 
flew on some rye grass seed for 
us. The field ran between two 
roads. I told him there were elec- 
tric wires along both roads, but 
forgot to say that one road also 
had telephone wires below the 
electric wires. 

He made his pass across the 
field, planning to go under the 
electric wires . . . which he did. 
In fact, he went between the 
telephone and electric wires the 
first time out. That’s a nice close 
fit! After that he went over all 
the wires. When he landed, he 
suggested to me that next time 
let’s mention all the wires! 


A DASH OF COLOR 


The neatest trick we’ve seen 
for a spell is the windmill in our 
neighborhood whose fins are 
painted red, white, and blue. As 
the wheel turns one gets a look at 
a couple of fins of each color, one 
after the other. It’s really a nice 
touch. 


CAN'T BEAT SUGAR BEETS 

For beet greens, that is. We 
were lucky enough to be given a 
generous quantity of sugar beet 
plants with the young beets may- 
be three or four inches long and 
nearly an inch through at the 
top. Doris cooked them as she 
does table beets for beet greens 
adding mayonnaise, salt, etc., be- 
fore serving. Man, they were 
wonderful! 

So now, after the market is ap- 
parently gone, I’ve finally been 
converted to sugar beets. Next 
year we will have a row in. the 
garden. Talk about tonnage. If 
someone wanted to live on beet 
greens, those big wide leaves 
would certainly make a lot of 
roughage! 


SOME DO AND SOME DON'T 


We've been quite interested in 
no-till corn planting so have lis- 
tened with more than usual in- 
terest to the comments of some 
who have done it this year and to 
some who decided not to repeat 
with it this year. 

The range of reactions is ex- 
treme .. . all the way from the 
fellow who says it’s the only way 
to plant corn to the fellow who 
bought a no-till planter but this 
year planted all his corn with it 
on conventionally-tilled ground. 

We saw a whole farm planted 
to corn with a no-till rig. His ’70 
corn rows were between his 69 
rows. Next to that was a hay 
field that had been sprayed and 
the corn planted in the dead and 
dying hay. It was an odd looking 
sight with the corn coming up 

(Continued on next page) 
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through in good shape with dead 
grass all around. 


Erosion 


The stand was pretty good and 
we sure like the idea of all the 
cover left on top to prevent ero- 
sion. We got a very heavy rain in 
June and had a lot of washing in 
spite of a good deal of effort to 
have our corn rows across the 
slopes. We have a lot less washing 
than where the soil is worked 
more and left smooth and firm, 
but we had more soil move than 
as though we had a lot of cover 
on top of the ground as with a 
no-till machine. 

The other side of the coin has 
to do with disease and insect con- 
trol. Both the yellow leaf blight 
and the corn borer problems can 
be helped some by plowing down 
the stalks and trash. In the case 
of the corn borer, this cuts down 
on the places where the life cycle 
can be completed. 

I suppose the no-till package is 
a little like a lot of other things. 
It works best on our best corn 
soils ... . level, loose, open soils 
with not too much clay or stone. 
It will work best in such situa- 
tions and will reduce cost of pro- 
duction there. In this way, it will 
tend to concentrate corn produc- 
tion on the best corn soils just as 


has mechanization over the 
years. 
Limitations 

Also, like so many things 


which are introduced as an un- 
mixed blessing, no-till seems 
likely to have some limitations. 
Many growers have been trying 
to get away from applying a lot 
of fertilizer with the planter. It 
has made sense to get it on be- 
forehand and plow it down, not 
only to save labor, but to get the 
plant food where the plants can 
use it most efficiently at the time 
of their greatest need. We’ve 
gone to only 200 pounds with the 


planter, which certainly saves a 


lot of stops and time on the most 
critical days of the year. 

Situations vary from farm to 
farm and the power available is 
not to be ignored. Most agree 
that to pull a no-till rig takes a 
sight more tractor than does a 
conventional planter. A couple of 
people we know who wanted to 
plow, disc, and plant most of 
their acreage conventionally were 
a bit shocked to find that with 
only one.large tractor they 
weren’t able to keep the two jobs 
going. 

Normally, once the plowing 

was done, they disced with the 
big tractor and planted with a 
smaller one. When they got to 
no-till they had to use the big 
boy to plant, leaving them no- 
thing big enough to keep the 
plow or disc going in another 
field. 
Stand is one of the keys to yield 
and even the most enthusiastic 
people concede that except under 
ideal conditions it is difficult to 
get comparable stands with no- 
tll. 

Side hill situations, where no- 
till should offer maximum ad- 
vantages as far as erosion control 
is concerned, are the headaches 
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in terms of stand. If the machine 
travels at much of any angle, 
there just isn’t enough loose soil 
to cover the seed and get it ger- 
minated. 


Early Planting 


We are Penedlcd 4 to by the ar- 
gument that one can plant corn 
earlier with no-till. Some even 
say they can plant before they 
could plow a certain field. If it’s 
a question of getting through, 
this is likely true but I question 
if we are talking about maximum 
yields if we plant under these 
conditions. 

Sooner or later, we get down 
to the nitty-gritty. Cost! We’ve 
been doing a lot of figuring to see 
if, in fact, we can get corn in the 
ground enough cheaper with no- 
till to offset possible poorer stand 
and the risk of corn-borer, corn 
leaf blight, and the build up of 
insects that surely will accom- 
pany the carry over of stalks on 
the surface. All this, not to men- 
tion the real risk if the chemical 
weed control does not click about 
right. 

In our case, we could save 
about 30 minutes per acre by 
eliminating some of the conven- 
tional operations. We would save 
some four dollars on tractor ma- 
chine and operator costs. Even 
if the additional chemicals and 
seed didn’t eat this all up (which 
they about would), the extra risks 
outweigh the advantages of the 
little savings. Four bucks an acre 
is only three or four bushels of 
grain or less than a half-ton of 
silage. 

We’re still betting we can 
make more money under our 
particular conditions with the 
plow, disc, and planter but we 
sure aren’t ruling out change 
just as soon as we can see a 
chance to make an extra buck. 


VERSATILITY PLUS 


The pictures of refugees leav- 
ing war zones with their belong- 
ings on their backs always raise 
some questions.in my mind. How 
long does it take one to find a 
way to keep body and soul to- 
gether when he gets rooted out 
from all that he has known all 
his life? It must be a terrible ex- 
perience and adjustment. 

With birds and animals the 
adjustments seem to come quite 
naturally. We have seen a field 
mouse and her young dispos- 
sessed of their home by a plow 
only to find cover and apparent 
safety in short order. 


For pure ability to adjust, 
fight back and live on, I guess 
the nod around here has to go to 
the bull thistle. 

We have electrie fence around 
the eight acres of dry lot where 
our cows spend the summer. Un- 
der the fence some thistles keep 
making trouble, and every two, 
three, or four weeks we hack 
them off with a corn knife. 

So what happens? The lower 
branches just take off, put out 
blossoms, and if we aren’t on the 
ball they will mature and spread 
seeds for next year. I’m plumb 
amazed at how versatile a plant 
can be! 









Blend and Mix 10,000 Ibs. of 

rations in 5 min. with Knight 

ae AUGGIE’’—combination 
mixer-feeder 


For thorough—total—rapid blending of dry feeds and grains with silage, haylage, 
molasses and other liquids .. . For feeding cattle, hogs, sheep, etc... . Attach- 


ment for filling feeders—available. Higher gains—reduced sickness and founder- 
ing—greater efficiency—fly control—are some of the benefits that result in more 
profit to you. 


CAPACITY: 

Two models, either truck, trailer or sta- 
tionary mounted. Model BA-12 with 280 
cu. ft. capacity, Model LA-9 with 163 cu. 
ft. capacity. 

DRIVE: 

PTO, live power from truck, or electric 
motor. Heavy duty auger flighting does 
the mixing (even while ‘‘Auggie”’ is on 
the move). Feeds are thoroughly tumbled 
and mixed, then fed out of the 30” wide 
discharge chute into feeder bunks. 


CONTROLLED LOADING & FEEDING 


Model 300 shown 
with optional 
drum beater. 


All steel manure spreaders, 
worm gear driven apron, from 
110 to 550 bus. cap. (6 models) 


May be mounted on single axle, smooth action 
oscillating tandem axle, or truck. Numerous 
options available. 


KNIGHT MANUFACTURING CORP. 


YEBLERS 


WILL DISPLAY THE KNIGHT LINE AT 


EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


UEBLER’S — VERNON, NEW YORK 315-829-3205 
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FIRST CLASS MAIL 


oe “Say 
1970 


Us Pp: 


SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 


Your thoughts and ideas in a 
recent editorial are in close con- 
formity with policies of the 
National Grange which has ad- 
vocated for many years that a 
two-price system be implemented 
for the marketing of agricultural 
commodities on a commodity- 
by-commodity basis. 

Under this system, as you well 
know, farmers would have a 
choice as to how much they 
would produce beyond what the 
higher-paying market would ab- 
sorb. 

In other words, there would 
be no restrictions as to how 
much he could produce if it were 
economically advisable for him 
to produce it. 

This would tend to discourage 
over-production which certainly 
has been a factor in keeping 
farm income below that of other 
businesses down through the 
years. 

From this system, the New 
York State Grange developed 
and adopted a Class | base plan 
for marketing milk some years 
ago. 


Tried Hard 


While a great deal of effort 
was put forth in trying to get 
the plan implemented in the 
N.Y.-N.J. milkshed, opposition 
from some of the dairy coopera- 
tives and the Farm Bureau has 
made this impossible, and our 
dairymen still have no choice 
but to produce for a market 
that, at times, just doesn’t exist, 
in order to try to meet operating 
expenses. 

Other businesses do not pro- 
duce for a market that doesn’t 
exist, It they..did;'-they..-soon 
would find themselves bankrupt 
and if something isn’t done and 
soon, dairy farmers will find 
themselves in similar circum- 
stances. 

Under the Class 1 base plan, 
the smaller dairyman could stay 
in business and not be forced out 
by those who, in most cases, use 
credit (sometimes unwisely) to 


expand. 
The Class 1 base plan would 
not restrict production, but 


would let a dairyman decide 
whether he could produce milk 
economically for the lower-price 
classification. 

He does not have that choice 
under the present pricing sys- 
tem. 

We of the Grange feel that the 
future of agriculture in our na- 
tion depends on a system where- 
by farmers will be able to con- 
trol production to satisfy the 
needs of the market with a rea- 
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sonable amount of surplus to be 
used. in a case of crop failure, 
etc., or other emergencies. 

Wath > the “American” Harn 
Bureau Federation adopting’ the 
Class 1 base plan at the last an- 
nual meeting, and with your 
ideas along the lines of farm- 
controlled production, I sincerely 
hope that the dairy cooperatives 
will soon change their policies 
and adopt the Class | base plan, 
thereby insuring the future of 
the largest industry in our State, 
which in turn will make it possi- 
ble for all citizens of the Neca 
east to enjoy a generous supply 
of milk, the most perfect food 
known to man, and other dairy 
products in the years that lie 
ahead. Something that is most 
important if we are to have 
strong, healthy people to meet 
the challenges that will confront 
them in the future—Russell Curtis, 
N.Y.S. Grange Executive Committee. 


CASE FOR - 
ORGANICS 


As a recent convert to the 
“organic” and “natural” food 
group, I find more and more 
people eager to locate sources 
for these products. Aside from 
my own family, it is not unusual 
to be stopped on the street by a 
friend of a friend and asked, “I 
hear you know where to buy 
natural foods . . . how do I go 
about getting some?” 

These folks are not kooks 
either; they are well educated 


and concerned enough about 
what they put in their bodies to 
take time to delve into the nutri- 
tion field a little deeper than 
most. Moreover, they are willing 
to pay higher prices in order to 
obtain food products in an un- 
tampered state. The market for 
such products in suburban and 
urban areas is tremendous; wit- 
ness the growth of the health 
food store in these areas as evi- 
dence. 


Afraid 


At the root of this desire for 
natural foods, of course, is fear. 
I want my children to have 
wholesome foods, but I no longer 
feel certain that the foods avail- 
able in my supermarket fall into 
that category. 

Long before the recent cycla- 
mate scare, a book by Adelle 
Davis, Let’s Eat Right to Keep Fit, 
aroused my concern. Miss Davis 
is a career nutritionist who has 
written several books and _lec- 
tured throughout the country. 
Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring of 
1962 is another, and probably 
the best known of the “pesti- 
cides”’ books. 

These are just two of many. 
Now the cyclamate decision, and 
the growing furor over pollution, 
have caused this concern about 
the quality of our food to spread 
much faster. 

Your editorial implies that all 
persons interested in organic 
farming are fanatics and unwill- 
ing to consider any other point 
of view. This may be true of 
some, but I know many like my- 
self who are eager for discussion 
and simply want wholesome, 
healthful food. 

I do not believe that pesticides 
are inherently evil; only that they 
are used improperly. Certainly 
we agree that they have saved 
many lives. Where I disagree, is 
in the range of their use and the 
reason for it. 


Last Resort 

My feeling is that pesticides 
should be used only as a last re- 
sort ... a direct intervention in 
order to save human life. And in 
any situation where this is neces- 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 


The birds that I feel sorry for are 
those who can’t help getting sore 
when folks with whom they’re argu- 
ing do not agree on evrything. My 


neighbor is one of those guys who 
thinks that he is just as wise as it is 
possible to be —at least ten times 
as smart as me. So if I dare talk 
back at all he starts to overflow with 
gall; his face gets red, his chin sticks 
out, and all he does is rave and shout 
that he is wasting time with me be- 
cause of my stupidity; for days he’s 
got blood in his eye, long after he’s 
eee why. 

or my part, I have too much fun 
arguing with most anyone to get 
upset whenever we discover that we 
don’t agree; the only way to learn, 
I find, and sweep the cobwebs from 
my mind is list’ning to what others 
say on major topics of the day. 
That’s why, though I know neigh- 
bor’s not blessed with the brains 
that I have got, I do my talking with 
a smile and stay my calm self even 
while he pours insults upon my head 
that would make many men see red. 
Besides, I realize that he is almost 
twice as big as me. 


sary, long-life (hard) pesticides 
should not be employed if there 
is any substitute. — 

This would eliminate most 
farm use, because I frankly be- 
lieve farmers use chemical fer- 
tilizers and pesticides from an 
economic standpoint rather than 
from any overriding desire to 
feed the starving masses. Pesti- 
cides increase the farmer’s pro- 
duction and therefore his profits. 
Naturally, he is reluctant to give 
them up. But just how valuable 
are they when compared with 
their dangers? 

The benefit-risk ratio you men- 
tion is not high enough to war- 
rant their use. So much of our 
wildlife is killed either by direct 
consumption of contaminated 
food or through lack of a food 
supply (in the case of insect-eat- 
ing creatures). So many of our 
inland waterways are polluted 
in part by chemical run-off from 
farms. And how many people 
are suffering from ills indirectly 
caused by .these chemical con- 
taminants? This is a subject not 
yet widely discussed because we 
just don’t know their full effect. 

Are these risks worth the 
“benefit” of X percentage gain 
in farm production? No! I might 
believe they were, except that 
our farms now produce to such 
an extent that surpluses must be 
destroyed. We are not starving 
like the Irish of a century ago. 
Not only are tremendous  sur- 
pluses of food wasted, but these 
very surpluses cause the farmer’s 
prices to fall. 


Advantages 


So it would seem that by elim- 
inating pesticides and chemical 
fertilizers we could only benefit: 
(1) our environment would im- 
prove from all standpoints . 
wildlife, water, air (have you 
ever lived next to a cotton field 
and inhaled defoliant spray with 
every breath?) and (2) our pro- 
duction would go down, which 
apparently might not be so bad 
. . « less wasted surplus and just 
maybe higher farm prices. 

I think it’s worth a try. After 
all, we could easily return to 
pesticides if necessary. 

You may say, “food quality 
will be poor, ravaged by insects, 
fungus, weeds, etc.” I can only 
answer that the organically- 
grown foods I have thus far tried 
are superior to any I have ob- 
tained from our supermarkets. 

Some months ago, I discovered 
quite by accident the Deer Val- 
ley Farm (dealing only in natural 
foods) in Guilford, New York. 
They raise a great deal of their 
own products; operate a bakery 
using only whole-grain flours, 
and market some items grown 
naturally elsewhere. They have 
been doing this since 1947, so 
apparently it is financially suc- 
cessful. And they manage to de- 
liver these products once a 
month to almost every area of 
New. York State. 

Their poultry run free as na- 
ture intended, no hormones are 
injected to cause faster growth 
than nature intended, and I can 
buy apples free from spray. I may 

(Continued on next page) 
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find an imperfection in that ap- 
ple, or (horrors!) maybe even a 
worm, but it tastes better and I 
know [’m not giving myself a 
dose of poison with every bite. 


Persuasion 


It will take a great deal of per- 
suasion to change farm attitudes 
toward chemical aids. Similarly, 
processing methods need an over- 
haul so that foods are not robbed 
of their nutritional value by the 
time they reach the consumer 

. but the ball is rolling. 

For myself, I will be moving 
in a few weeks to a small farm 
in Oxford, New York, where I 
hope to try the organic methods 
I’ve read about. We'll depend 
mainly on our own efforts for our 
family’s food, and then we will 
be able to speak from experience 
about organic farming on a small 
scale. 

Only in that way can we be 
as certain as possible that the 
food we eat is fresh and pure. 
I say as certain as possible be- 
cause we now know that every 
mouthful of food, no matter 
where it comes from or how it is 
grown, contains some DDT. 

In closing, I’'d just like to add 
a note in regard to your second 
editorial about the anti-animal- 
fat position of the American 
Heart Association. In reading, I 
find that nutritionists recom- 
mending organic foods are also 
most emphatic in their support 
of dairy products as being among 
the most valuable foods avail- 
able. 

They feel the saturated fat 
“problem” is really no problem 
at all if exercise is adequate, and 
they encourage consumption of 
all dairy products, especially 
milk, cheese, and yogurt. Best of 
all for the dairyman, they vir- 
tually condemn the use of arti- 
ficial foods, such as “‘filled”? milk, 
and cream substitutes. Mrs, 
Richard Potts, Kings Park, New 
York. 


CENTURY 
OF CHANGE 


One hundred years ago, on 
April 1, 1870, my father, Fred 
Lucas, bought the home farm 
at Perry’s Mills, Town of Cham- 
plain, Clinton County. He own- 
ed it just over 48 years; and I 
have owned it just under 52. I 
believe it is rather unusual for a 
farm to remain in a family in 
two consecutive ownerships for 
a century. 

The original purchase in- 
cluded 120 acres extending from 
the Canadian boundary to the 
highway that later became U.S. 
Route 11. Less than: two acres 
of this purchase have ever been 
sold; but a long series of addi- 
tions have brought the present 
total to approximately 530 acres 

. including a mile of river 
front, and 214 acres in two ad- 
jacent parcels in the province of 
Quebec. 

It was subsequently named 
“Linepost Farm,” since nearly 
a mile of the international boun- 
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dary extends through the center. 
Prohibition days brought much 
excitement, with smugglers cross- 
ing the fields at night! 

The soils are of Vergennes 
clay loam, typical of the Cham- 
plain Valley, and are highly pro- 
ductive in hay, corn, and small 
grains. This led naturally to 
dairying in the long run, but 
not until a series of other enter- 
prises had been driven out by 
economic change. 


Many Enterprises 


In the early days my father 
produced wheat, flint corn, oats, 
buckwheat, barley, and _ later, 
hops. For forty years, timothy 
hay for the New England horse 
market was the largest source of 
cash income. He also raised beef 
cattle, sheep, hogs and _ horses. 

Successively, these enterprises 
moved west, with the expanding 
of vast producing areas there. 
He changed to dual-purpose 
milking Shorthorns and _ sold 
cream to the butter factories, 
gradually introducing Ayrshires 
and Holsteins in later years. 

Our highway was paved in 
1908. The dairy herd expanded 
from 14 cows in 1912 to nearly 
60 purebred Ayrshires in 1955, 
with 40 heifers grown for replace- 
ment and sale. 

With 200 acres of woodland 
on rougher soils that were added 
by 1890, the forest enterprise has 
been a steady source of income, 
yielding nearly twice as much 
per acre in logging as similar 
soils in open pasture. No clear- 
cutting has been practiced in 
60 years. A forest is like a sav- 
ings-bank account; it must have 
a backlog to yield a return. Some 
500 sugar maples that my father 
tapped in the 1870's are still pro- 
ductive. 

The greatest changes have 
come in labor requirement and 
investment. In 1910, it took 
eleven men to handle the labor 
peak of haying. Today three men 
do it easily in half the time. 
Land values have a little more 
than tripled in-100 years, but 
necessary investment in dairy 
cattle and equipment has risen 
20 times. 

The farm had one of the first 
two binders and_side-delivery 
rakes in the township. The total 
inventory of machinery and 
equipment was less than $1,500 
in 1908. Today, really efficient 
operation would be difficult with 
less than $30,000 in the equip- 
ment category, and more is in- 
dicated. 

The pressing questions of to- 
day center on accelerating 
change. How long can 100-cow 
dairies last? Is there any other 
use for productive land in this 
environment? It seems unlikely 
that, with growing population, 
the better lands will lie idle. — 
Broder F. Lucas, Honolulu, Hawaaiz. 





The amount of lumber needed 
to construct an average home is 
12,000 board feet. It is estimated 
that 26,000,000 additional hous- 
ing units will be needed over the 
next 10 years. 





check your 
DAIRY-CARE 
department? 






*’ Be sure you have these Dr. Naylor 
“dependables” on hand to help keep your 
dairy herd in top shape. Modern medica- 
tion for modern animal care, these Dr. 
Naylor Veterinary Products are proven 
favorites with herdsmen across the land: 






a NAYLOR’S MEDICATED 
TEAT DILATORS 


With super-soft 2- 
Way Action . (1) 
Act mechanically to 
keep teat end open 
in natural shape— 
Oo maintain free milk 
flow. 2) ACT MEDICALLY — 
3 Sulfathiazole in Dilator is 
slowly released in the teat for prolonged anti- 
septic and healing action. 


Large Pkg. (40 Dilators) —$1.25 


BLU-KOTE 


Spray or paint it on! Effec- 
tive in treatment of Cow- 
pox*, ringworm, skin abra- 
sions. It covers wound 
with quick-drying, pen- 
etrating coating—to re- 
duce pus formations, 
dry up secretions, con- 
trol secondary infec- 
tions*, 


4-oz. Dauber Bottle — $1.00 
6-0z. Spray Bomb — $1.29 






UDDER BALM 


A modern antiseptic 
ointment for udder and 
teats. stays in pro- 
longed antiseptic con- 
= tact to relieve soreness, 
: “reduce congestion. Softens 

udders and heals teats! The 
same soothing, softening ointment in which Dr. 
Naylor’s Medicated Teat Dilators are packed! 


9-0z. Tin— $1.00 











An emollient, antiseptic 


Thymol, Methyl Salicylate _foben / 
in a protective oil base. gut! . 


sorbed. Particularly useful <::.. 
to producers of certified ° 


STOP-A-LEAK 


For cows’ teats that leak milk. Con- 
stricts round muscles at end of teat. 
A liquid to apply over end of teat 
ee each milking for a few days 
only. 


2-0z. Bottle — $1.25 





UDDER LINIMENT 


massage cream. It repre- 
sents the analgesic and ab- 
sorbing action of Menthol, 





Clean to apply, quickly ab- : 





milk 
10-0z. Bottle — $1.25 


DEHORNING PASTE 


Quick and economical method 
of dehorning young animals. 
One application over horn but- 
ton is all that is required. May 
be used any time of the year. No 
cutting —no bleeding. 


4-02. Jar — $1.25 





At drug or farm stores or mailed postpaid: 


H. W. Naylor Co., Dept. H 
Morris, New York 13808 





VETERINARY PRODUCTS 


“The Dependables for Dairy Care” 


See us at the EMPIRE FARM DAYS SHOW—August 11-12-13, 1970 


OUT-GRINDS . .. OUT-MIXES . 


¢ High-efficiency, hydraulic motors power feeders 
that convey feed into grinder and power both 
unloading augers. 


¢ BearCat Model 1250 has giant 125 bu. capacity! 
Model 950 has big 95 bu. capacity! You can 
Pees bigger batches . . . feed more live- 
stock . . . slash your feed-making time! 


e Finger-tip speed controls match speed of feeder 
to tractor power and adjust speed of unloading 
augers to unloading rate desired. 13 Foot Dis- 
charge Auger has long “reach’’ over high 
fences or into tall tanks. 


NOW WITH HYDRAULIC POWER! 


Newest .. .Biggest .. . Highest-Capacity 


Grinder Mixer You Can Buy! 


3 Tovey cory E 


HYDRAULIC POWERED 


HHH 





. OUT-WORKS ALL THE OTHERS! 


¢ Choose exact hammer-mill or roller mill for 
your feed-making job from widest selection 
you'll find anywhere. Powerful blower on mills 
will fill high silos with high moisture ground 
corn. 


Choose type of feeder you need: Swinging 
Auger, Moving Apron, Plain Chute or Bale 
Shredder. 


e 


Specially-designed, tapered-bottom tank with 
big commercial type mixing auger produces 
more uniform feed than any other grinder- mixer. 


YEBLERS 


WILL SHOW WESTERN LAND ROLLER EQUIPMENT AT 
EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


UEBLER’S — VERNON, NEW YORK 


315-829-3205 





KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO ) 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 


A GATE HANDLE YOU CAN DRIVE OVER 
Here’s a real tough polyethelene electric fence gate 
handle which doesn’t short out . . . outlasts the 
cheap plastic ones 4 to 1! So tough you can drive 
Over it with your tractor and it will still work! 


WANOY’ caren COO Ay 


Special price only 65c complete with heavy duty ten- 
sion plies All orders shipped the day we get them. 


check or money order ladd SOc handling on orders less than $20.00) 
to: = MAES INCORPORATED Dept AA8 Q. Holland, Mich. 49423 

















LIVESTOCK SCALES 


QURE: WEIGH @CALE 


WORLD’S BEST! 


For Catalog, Prices Write 


AG-TRONIC, inc. Dept. 28-L 
Box 1106, Hastings, Nebraska 68901 
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$F. AE 
Soe 


Little...but plenty tough! 


The Servis Little Rhino Blade is a versatile six-footer that’s ideal 
for general scraping, snow removal, leveling, and ditching operations. 
Optional 7’ or 8’ blades are available. For 3-point lift tractors rated 
up to 55 hp. Blade offsets 23” right or left. 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT 
SCRAPERS 










ROTARY CUTTERS LANDSCAPE RAKES 


REAR MOUNTED BLADES 
EMPIRE FARM DAYS © AUGUST 11, 12,13 


UVEBLERS 


WILL SHOW THE SERVIS EQUIPMENT LINE AT 


EMPIRE FARM DAYS 
UEBLER’S — VERNON, NEW YORK 


CARDIFF, NEW YORK 


315-829-3205 


Gain A Year—PLANT NOW. ) 


stern’s PLUM SIZ | : 
RAWBERR 


12 PLANTS 


$925' 


12 for $2.25 
25 for 3.95 
50 for 6.75 
100 for 11.00 
250 for 24.00 
500 for 39.00 
1,000 for 59.00 


is 
Thousands of Glant Berries Y CTT, 


Most amazing strawberry! NOW READY! 
Stern’s miracle ‘“‘EMPIRE’! They are 


enormous producers — each plant aver- Plant Now For Crops This Coming Spring! Last Chance! 
ages 6 pints a year. They resist drought 


Mail Coupon! Order Now FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
— actually thrive in hot dry weather. Mag- If you plant these now, you'll -have berries in Spring 1971 
‘nificent flavor! Big, 


> ft; 
adicy ped! firm, sweet, extra POTTER ET ae ke 
Bice uarwieetanie STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. M-2, Geneva, N.Y. 14456 
Official! Largest No. 1 size = the, best and I eee coe YT aeneaee Strawberry plants guaranteed as 
iggest grade. trong, we evelope $ : : * 
crowns and roots withstand severe winter | 4 Check or Money Order enclosed. Or charge my account with 


conditions. | Diners Club, [_] Uni-Card, [) American Express, [] Carte 
Easy to Grow! Winter-Hardy! Blanche, (] BankAmericard {| Master Charge. 










Registered 
aa Trademark 


ONL 1 PLANT 


yields & pints a year! 



























Satisfaction Guaranteed (0 12 for $2.25 Specify Acct. # 
You must be delighted, or notify us within | (). 25 for 3.95 
2 weeks after you receive plants and we'll J[] 50 for 6.75 Name 
send a refund or free replacement for any [] 100 for 11.00 
unsatisfactory plants, No need to return | ors Address. 
plants, ever! 1D 250 for 24.00 _ : 
[500 for 39.00 City ue es i State coe Us ip 
-Stern's Nurseries wy Add 10% postage & packing (70c minimum). 
Dept. M-2, Geneva, N.Y. 14456 | {J 1,000 for 59.00 wy. Residents add 3% (plus local) Sales Tax. | 
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Doc Mettler Comments on: 


BRUSH WITH 


August is a favorite month to 
cut brush and trim hedgerows in 
this part of the country. While I 
watch piles of brush grow along 
roadsides and the leaves wilt and 
dry, I wonder how many people 
are aware of the danger of cy- 
anide or prussic acid poisoning 
in livestock. 

Most farmers are aware of this 
type of poisoning from frozen or 
drought-stunted, sorghum-type 
plants, but many forget or have 
never been told that under cer- 
tain conditions, wilted or par- 
tially dried leaves of wild cherry, 
chokecherry and other similar 
trees can cause everything from 
mild sickness to sudden death to 
animals that eat them. 

Under certain conditions, hy- 
brid sweet corn can be poisonous, 
if both droughted and frozen. 
True, it is not always this way, 
but just looking at it and hoping 
it is harmless won’t make it safe. 

A branch or two from a choke- 
cherry tree thrown over the fence 
into a pasture can be harmless or 
deadly, and no one can tell by 
looking which it is going to be. 
Roadside Sprays 

This spring, I saw miles of 
roadway with wilted leaves from 
foliage inhibitors sprayed by 
highway personnel. I understand 
the spray is harmless, but there is 
no way of knowing if the leaves 
of trees and brush wilted by the 
spray are safe. My personal feel- 
ing is that this is a fine way to 
ruin the beauty of a country 
roadside, but this is of minor im- 
portance compared to the value 
of a good cow or a child’s pet 
pony. 

With so many “ifs” involved, 
research on prussic acid poison- 
ing has often led to more confu- 
sion than concrete information. 
It is difficult to duplicate field 
conditions. The stage of growth 
of the plant, the amount of ni- 
trate in the soil, the exact tem- 
perature, the humidity, the spe- 
cies of the plant, the resistance 
of the individual animal and 
amounts of other feeds ingested 
with the frozen or dried material 
can make the difference between 
life or death to an animal eating 
potentially dangerous plants or 
leaves. 

Research differs, but most vet- 
erinarians who have seen ani- 
mals die from cyanide poisoning 
agree on one thing... “if there is 
any question, don’t take a chance 
with recently frozen or droughted 
cyanide-containing plants, and 
don’t ever let livestock eat leaves 
from wild cherry or any tree that 
vaguely resembles it.” 
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Symptoms 

Two case histories can explain 
best why I feel the way I do. 
Several years ago during August, 
a farmer called our office to have 





one of us look at a cow he was 
puzzled about. She staggered and 
weaved when coming in from 
pasture, refused to eat and was 
down on milk. 

On examination, she felt cold 
to the touch, stood with her head 
pulled slightly to one side, was 
constipated and her rumen was 
dead. Her temperature was sub- 
normal. The test for acetonemia 
was negative and the cow did not 
circle when turned into the yard. 
No pain could be detected to in- 
dicate hardware. 


Treatment 


Calcium was given intraven- 
ously and milk of magnesia given 
by mouth. Within minutes after 
the calcium, she acted nearly 
normal. The following day she 
was turned out, only to return to 
the barn acting the same way as 
before. This time, I thought I 
could detect an odor of “burned 
almond” on her breath. 

There was no frost yet and the 
pasture the cows were on was 
just wild grass and brush. Treat- 
ment was repeated and recovery, 
though not as rapid as the first 
time, did occur. She was kept in 
for three days and turned out 
again. 

This time, the farmer watched 
her and saw her head for the far 
side of the pasture. Here he had 
huge piles of brush, in all stages 
of drying. 

He waited only long enough to 
see her start to eat leaves from 
the brush before he brought her 
back into the barn where she was 
kept until the brush was burned. 
Most of this brush was grey 
birch, but there was wild cherry 
along with many other species in 
the area. 

Why this particular cow was 
the only one out of thirty to eat 
the dried leaves can be answered 
by “just one of those things.” 


Sweet Corn 


Also during late August several 
years ago, a farmer returned 
home from church on a Sunday 
morning to find his cows in the 
sweet corn. This corn had been 
planted on a low field. It never 
grew well and an early frost had 
turned the leaves brown. 

That night, the cows didn’t eat 
well and were down on milk; but 
the farmer wasn’t concerned, 
thinking it was simply a result of 
the cows being in different type 
of pasture than they were used 
to. 

The next morning the twenty- 
cow herd was in all stages of sick- 
ness from some being nearly nor- 
mal to four being down and un- 
able to rise. The breath on these 
cows had the “burned almond” 
odor said to be typical of cyanide 
poisoning. 

After two veterinarians spent 

(Continued on next page) 
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A GENERAL FARM 


When I was a Cornell student 
many years ago, Dr. George War- 
ren told his classes in farm man- 
agement that a farmer should 
have three important sources of 
income. This was to spread the 
risk and make good use of farm 
labor. 

Since that time, there has been 
a gradual trend to specialization, 
partly to give volume for better 
marketing, partly to avoid the 
cost of equipment for several 
farm enterprises. 

However, Howard Clark of 
Wyoming, New York, operates a 
300-acre farm with three enter- 
prises giving approximately equal 
returns. 





Mettler. .... 

(Continued from page 28) 
hours of time and used all the 
medicine they could find, all the 
cows did recover, but milk pro- 
duction that fall was poor on all 
of them. Some of the worst cases 
dried up completely. 


Prevention 


As in all animal-health pro- 
blems, the best treatment for 
prussic acid poisoning is to pre- 
vent it before it ever starts. How- 
ever, wind can blow branches off 
wild cherry trees and even the 
few leaves on them could cause 
trouble when no one would even 
suspect it. 

When you do have a problem 
that looks like prussic acid poi- 
soning, the sooner you can secure 
veterinary help, the better. If it 
does involve a whole herd, if you 
know cows had access to frozen 
or wilted cyanide-containing 
plants, be sure and tell whoever 
answers the phone all the facts. 

Most veterinarians carry a spe- 
cific treatment for this poisoning 
containing sodium thiosulphate 
and sodium nitrate. However, 
when a whole herd is involved, 
he’ll need all he can find in his 


own office and often all he can 
borrow from neighboring prac- 


titioners. Besides this specific 
treatment, calcium, stimulants 
and oral medicines are used. . 


Tissue Dies 


An animal dead of prussic acid 
poisoning usually shows bright 
red blood when autopsied. This 
bright red color- lasts for hours, 
whereas normal bood turns dark. 
Sometimes an animal will récov- 
er from prussic acid poisoning 
only to die later from pneu- 
monia. This is because tissue ac- 
tually dies in the living animal 
because the cyanide prevents ox- 
ygen from leaving the blood and 
entering the tissue. 

If you are careful when you cut 
brush, never pasture droughted 
or frozen sorghum-like plants, 
and the winds and highway 
crews don’t leave any brush dry- 
ing along your fences, you may 
never see a case of prussic acid 
poisoning. I hope this will be the 
Case. 
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In an area where the apple 
acreage has declined he has 20 
acres of apples and two acres of 
pears. In 1952, the common ap- 
ple storage holding 5,000 bushels 
was converted to a refrigerated 
cold storage and much of the 
crop is sold to customers who 
come to the farm. Another mar- 
ket is local stores within ten miles, 
and for this outlet the apples are 
graded and bagged in 3 or 5- 
pound units. 

It once took two men two days 
to spray the orchard. Now one 





See The XP-24 Silo Unloader—This is America’s largest 
selling silo unloader, because it does more work for the money. 
Direct-blows out of a 30-foot diameter silo. Chews through 
the toughest silage ... even when it’s frozen. 








Liquid Manure System-—See the new, fast-loading 
Badger Liquid Manure Pump with 2800 gallons-per-minute 
capacity. Badger also makes two types of Liquid Manure tanks, 
conventional or vacuum, with capacities up to 2,000 gallons. 


man with a speed sprayer can do 
it in one day...or early in the 
spring, in half a day...and do 
a better job. 

The only employees hired are 
four pickers in the fall. The fam- 
ily help consists of Howard, his 
son Howard Jr. (now in Cornell), 
Howard’s brother Herbert, and 
his son, still in high school. 


Dairy 

‘The second enterprise is a dairy 
of 20 milkers. The milk is picked 
up from the bulk tank every other 
day. Cows have no pasture. Corn 
is grown on 20 acres, about half 
going in the silo. The balance is 
picked and ground for feed, along 
with home-grown oats and a pur- 
chased protein supplement. 


py 
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Forage Box, Blower, Silage Distributor—The 
Badger Box is for the man who wants to put up more tons per 
day. Hauls bigger loads and unloads them faster. New 54-inch 
blower takes full discharge from Badger’s biggest box. Silage 
Distributor boosts silo capacity. 





(_] Silo Unloaders 
(| Feeding Systems 
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New, Single-Chain Self-Propelled B 


BADGER NORTHLAND INC., 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MASSEY-FERGUSON INC. 


r 

i 

: 

: Dept. AA80, Kaukauna, Wisconsin 54130 

; Please send /iterature on the following: 

I [_} Forage Boxes 
: (_} Barn Cleaners 
‘ Barn Equipment [_] Dairy Mechanization Idea Book 
1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Other roughage is alfalfa, some 
put in the silo as haylage for sum- 
mer feeding, some baled for sale. 

The third source of income is’ 
cash crops. Wheat is grown on 25 
acres, beans (red kidney and black 
turtle) take up 50 acres, and 
around 100 tons of alfalfa are 
sold. 

One change was to get out of 
the lamb-fattening enterprise 
which had been followed for many 
years until two years ago. 

‘Freight rates on lambs were 
high,” said Howard. “Also, it 
became difficult to buy lambs 
locally and I didn’t have time to 
go to the Midwest to-buy them. 
So we figured we could make al- 
most as much by selling hay as 
by feeding,it.” — H.L.C. 





COME SEE US AT 


EMPIRE FARM DAYS 
AUGUST 11, 12, 13 


We're looking forward to visiting with you during 
the Empire Farm Days at Cardiff, N.Y. See 
the new line of Badger equipment on display. 
Farmstead materials handling experts will 
be there to answer your questions. 
Come see us at the Empire Farm Days, and find out for 
yourself why Badger Makes Things Move! 


Badger, 


Wes 





ER Rss, 





unk Feeder— 


It’s the fast, safe, low horsepower, long lasting automatic feeder. 
Delivers 1200 pounds of corn silage per minute. Fits bunks up 
to 265 feet long. Ideal for stanchion barn feeding, too. 





Barn Cleaner, Manure Spreaders— Badger is the ulti- 
mate in barn cleaners ... the heavy duty machine with big job 
dependability. Also, see Badger’s new Manure Spreader . . . 200 
and 240 bushel models do more work, last longer and cost less. 





{_] Manure Spreaders 
[] Liquid Manure Systems 
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{-} Forage Blowers : 
(_}) Badger Dealership : 
{| Beef Mechanization Idea Book ‘ 
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If you have one of 205 
different tractor models Arps 


custom-makes a loader for it! 


Next time you need a loader, think of Arps. 
We make loaders designed to fit 205 ~ 
different models of quality, medium _. 
and heavy duty tractors. — 


Arps loaders are powerful... 
versatile .. . with extra muscle 
where it matters. Lift cylinders, 
bucket controls and grapple 
attachments are hydraulically 
actuated by double-acting cylinders, made by Arps 
to our strict quality standards. 





For more information on the new Series VI loader 
for heavy duty jobs, or the Series Il and IV for 
smaller tractors, see your Arps dealer or write. 


Whatever your job . . . keep it moving with Arps. 


ARPS CORPORATION 


(A CHROMALLOY AMERICAN SUBSIDIARY) 
NEW HOLSTEIN, WISCONSIN 53061 


YEBLERS 


WILL SHOW ARPS LOADERS AT 


EMPIRE FARM DAYS 
UEBLER'S — VERNON, NEW YORK 


STATE FAIR 


September 1-7 





Since \st 


EMPIRE FARM DAYS 
August 11, 12, 13 
Lafayette, New York 


SYRACUSE'N.Y. 


FARMER OWNED....FARMER CONTROLLED 
83 LOCALCOOPERATIVES 
‘Over 6000 Dairy Farmer Members 
MARKETING RESEARCH FACILITIES 


ASSURED | UNITED 
MARKET | ACTION 


“Serving dairy farmers in New York, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland with 
a complete cooperative mar- 
keting and cooperative 
service program." 


JOIN 
TODAY 


NORTHEs? 


COOPERATIVE 


yr DAIRY 


FEDERATION, INC. 


NORTHEAST a 
POT eam Cooperative 
Syracuse, N. Y. 13202 a Nw ine. 
TRENGTH THROUGH Uni 


Telephone 
474-2918 


VISIT THE NORTHEAST FEDERATION EXHIBIT 
AT THE EMPIRE FIELD DAYS. 
SEE HOW BULK MILK TANKS ARE CALIBRATED. 





Arps’ new Series VI loader fits 
more than 35 models of tractors 
with up to 125 horsepower. 


315-829-3205 


Jim Brewster and 
a future prize cow. 








Chandler Hibbard 
ranks calf-raising 
high on his list of 
- priorities. 


RAISING CALVES 


by Preston Roberts* 


TWO Connecticut dairymen, 
Chandler Hibbard of Woodstock 
and James Brewster of Blossom 
Acres Farm in Jewett City, have 
considerable experience at raising 
calves. 

Chandler has 60 Holstein dairy 
cows; their past year’s DHIA av- 
erage was 16,363 pounds of milk 
and 623 of fat. ‘The herd included 
21 heifers in their first lactation, 
and 20 cows in their second lac- 
tation ...one heifer, a Lucifer 
daughter, had a total of 36,785 
pounds of milk and 1,374 of fat 
in her second lactation! 

At Blossom Acres, the produc- 
tion average for 1969 was 14,404 
of milk and 520 of fat; consider- 
able emphasis has also been 
placed on show performance and 
type. At. the last herd classifica- 
tion, there were 10 cows classified 
“Excellent” among the farm’s 64- 
cow herd; the overall herd type 
average was 86. Blossom Acres, 
operated by the Brewster brothers 
(Simon and James), had prize- 
winning cattle in many Holstein 
classes around the Northeast last 
year. 

Here’s how Brewster and Hib- 
bard answered my questions 
about calf-raising: 

How important do you consid- 
er calf-raising is to your business? 

Hibbard: I’m anxious to have 
as many of my dairy heifers as 
possible coming along and doing 
well. I’ve found that a good sup- 
ply of growthy heifers means I 
can cull my herd rigorously .and 
thereby keep production high. It 
also means I can keep herd health 
problems at a minimum, with less 
mastitis and other health prob- 
lems that increase among older 
cows. 

Brewster: As Holstein breeders, 
we are vitally interested in raising 
*Area Dairy Extension Agent, Eastern Connecticut 


healthy calves from planned mat- 
ings. We can’t afford to lose calves 
in this business; each individual 
calf represents an effort in selec- 
tion for type and production. 

How do you feed the new- 
born calf? 

Hibbard: I start off with colos- 
trum milk in a nipple-pail for 
three or four days, and if I have 
other colostrum milk available I 
will use it... giving the calf 
whole milk for at least a week. 
If I don’t have colostrum milk 
available, Pll use regular milk 
until the week is up. If the calves 
can handle it, I feed them twice 
a day, using approximately four 
quarts of milk a day. 

Brewster: We feed colostrum 
milk for the first four or five days. 
If the calves are able to handle 
it, we give them up to five or six 
quarts of milk a day. With weak 
or premature calves, we add a 
couple eggs to the milk for a week 
or so. 

What about sanitation in calf- 


_ raising? 


Hibbard: Our calves and young 
stock are tied up pretty much like 
the milking herd, and we try to 
keep the platforms clean with 
scraping and fresh bedding. The 
nipple-pails are washed and sani- 
tized daily. 

Brewster: We clean the indi- 
vidual calf stalls before we bring 
in a new calf. The pails are thor- 
oughly washed after each feeding 
and rinsed with a chlorine solu- 
tion. You can get in trouble if 
you overlook cleanliness in raising 
calves? 

A two to three-percent annual 
loss for growing calves is used as 
a goal. Have you been able to 
keep within this range? 

Hibbard: Yes, our losses are be- 
low that range. Losses may result 

(Continued on page 31) 
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from premature calving or some ~ 
abnormal situation. Once in a 
while we have to treat calves with 
a calf-scour pill, but we find that 
a good feeding program and a 
dry, properly-ventilated calf area 

oes a long way toward keeping 
calves healthy. 

Brewster: We have kept our 
calf losses near one percent annu- 
ally. We pay particular attention 
to the new-born calf, using a heat 
lamp to warm up the calf box be- 
fore we put the calf in it, and the 
lamp usually remains on the calf 
for the first week. Our calf barn 
can get fairly cold, but the stalls 
are always dry and well ventila- 
ted. If we have a calf that scours, 
we use a calf-scour pill and re- 
strict the feed. 

What is your feeding program 
after the first week? 

Hibbard: I use a milk replacer 
for nine or ten weeks. If the calf 
is growing well, I feed slightly 
more than is recommended on 
the bag. 

The grain feeding program 
consists of gradually increasing 





Every magazine you read and 
every piece of paper you handle 
stems from a tree. Office copying 
machines alone now use between 
one and two million tons of paper 
a year...up from practically 


zero consumption only a decade 
ago. 





NEW DAIRY BOOK 


More than 400,000 copies of 
the book, entitled, ““The Way 
Cows Will Be Milked On Your 
Dairy Tomorrow,” have been 
distributed since the first edition 
ir 1959. The 1970 version ex- 
pands on several timely subjects 
such as milking parlor automa- 
tion, latest manure handling 
methods, the economics of dairy- 
ing, and others. 

The first edition introduced 
dairymen to the advantages of 
milking parlors and loose hous- 
ing systems. Later, free stalls be- 
came a significant part of the 
publication and the sixth edition 
detailed environment housing. 
Each edition has been more com- 
prehensive as editors keep per- 
tinent information from _ past 
issues and add new ideas and new 
subjects. 

Features vary from topics such 
as the “Basics of Dairy Design,’ 
to “Stanchion and Milking 
Barns,” to suggested layouts for 
dairies ranging from 100 to 1,300 
milking herds. The publication 
considers milking practices over 
a wide geographic area under a 
range of climatic conditions. 

It is available from Surge deal- 
ers, or can be ordered direct from 
Babson Bros. Co., 2100 South 
York Road, Oak Brook, Illinois 
60521. Cost is $1.00 per copy. 
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the grain from one pound daily 
during the first month up to three 
pounds daily by the third month. 
They are on this grain program 
for the first year... after that we 
give them two pounds daily when 
they are in the barn. We use reg- 
ular 20-percent dairy ration to 
feed our calves. 

Second-cutting alfalfa hay is of- 
fered .to the calf from the very 
first week. After the first year, the 
heifers get corn silage, as well as 
hay and pasture, for forage. 

Brewster: We use a milk replac- 
er; if the calf can handle it, we 
increase it 10-25 percent over the 
recommended rate until nine to 
ten weeks when they are taken off 
milk replacer. The grain program 


consists of calf starter liberally 
for the first three or four months, 
and then 14-percent dairy ration 
at eight pounds daily until six or 
seven months of age. 

Second-cutting alfalfa is offered 
to calves from the beginning, and 
yearlings eat silage from the bunk 
outside. We try to keep our young 
stock in top shape all the time as 
buyers may come by, and also 
many of our animals are in the 
show ring at various times of the 
year. 

Are there any other points you 
would like to make on raising 
calves? 

Hibbard: I think the main con- 
sideration. for a successful job of 
raising calves is attention to de- 


tail. We feed our calves at the 
same time every day, and if a 

calf appears to be off we watch it 

carefully and treat early if re- 

quired. Sanitation... dry, draft- 

free quarters... good feed... are 

important. 

Brewster: The basic ingredients 
of a good calf-raising program are 
fairly elementary, but it’s the ex- 
tra attention that keeps the dairy- 


man out of trouble. You just can’t 
forget them if you are to be suc- 


cessful at raising calves. 

There is one other point to re- 
member, too, if you want to keep 
calf losses down...watch the 
cows close-up to freshening and 
put them into the maternity pen 
so calving risks are minimized. 
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your future...now! 





Choose the job you want from 266 ICS Courses 


your questions. Texts, written by authorities, are 


Dozens of new careers are open to you with ICS 
training. Oldest, largest correspondence institution. 
8,000,000 students since 1890. Learn facts, theories, 
practical applications. Instructors guide you, answer 


LEADERS IN THE ICS SUCCESS PARADE... 


Automobile Engine 
Tune-Up 

Introduction to 
Programming the IBM 


Radio-TV Servicing 
Architectural Drafting 
High School Courses 
High School 

Equivalency 
Refrigeration and 

Air Conditioning 
Aircraft and Power Plant 

Mechanics 


System/360 Computer 
Business Administration 
Accounting 
Civil Engineering 
Practical Electrician 


ACCOUNTING Illustrating with Options: 
Accounting (U.S.A.) — Magazine 
Accounting (Canadian) — Advertising Layout and 


Accounting for Business Illustration 


Programmers Interior Decorating 
Accounting for Man’g’m’t Oil Painting for Pleasure 

Decisions Show Card and Sign Prod. 
Auditing Show Card Writing 


Sign Painting & Designing 


i L U.S.A, 
Business Law ( ) Sketching and Painting 


Canadian Business Courses 


Cost Accounting AUTOMOTIVE 
CPA Review (U.S.A.) Automatic Transmission 
General Accounting Specialist 


Automobile Air 
Conditioning Specialist 

Automobile Body 
Rebuilding & Refinishing 


Income Tax (U.S.A.) 
Industrial Accounting 
Junior Accounting 
Office Accounting 
Practical Accounting 
Public Accounting 
Small Business 
Accounting (U.S.A.) 


| Automobile Mechanic 
Automobile Technician 
Diesel-Gas Motor Vehicle 


Sen as eeonte a Engines 
mall Bookkeeping 
Service (U.S.A.) Sian 


Business Administration — 

Business Practice (Cond.) 

| Canadian Business Course 

Direct Mail and Mail Order 
Advertising 

Industrial Psychology 

Inventory Control 

Magazine & Newspaper 
Advertising 

Managing a Retail Business 

| Managing a Small Store 

| Marketing Management 

Marketing Research 

Modern Exec. Management 

Office Automation 

Office Management 

Production Management 

| Purchasing Agent 

| Retail & Local Advertising 

Retail Bus. Management 

Retail Merchandising 


ARCHITECTURE 
AND BUILDING 
Architectural Drawing 
and Designing 
Architecture 
Building Contractor 
Building Estimator 
Building Inspector 
Building Maintenance 
Carpenter-Builder 
Carpentry and Millwork 
Fundamentals of 
Urban Planning 
House Planning and 
Interior Design 
Mason Painting Contractor | 
Reading Arch. Blueprints 
Review in Architectural 
Design and Practice 
Review of Mechanical 





Systems in Buildings | Retail Selling 
ART | Systems and Procedures 
Amateur Artist | > Analysis 


Peraneea SALES 
| Creative Salesmanship 


Commercial Art 
Commercial Cartooning 
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Automobile Engine Tune-Up 


Real Estate Salesmanship 
Salesmanship 
Sales Management 


BUSINESS: SUPERVISION 

Basic Supervision 

Industrial Foremanship 

Industrial Supervision! 

Management, Salesmanship 
and Sales 

Modern Woman as a 
Supervisor 

Personality Development 

Personnel-Labor Relations 
(U.S.A.) 


Supervision 


CHEMICAL 
Chemical Analyst ~ 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Laboratory Techn. 
Chemical Process Equip. 
Design & Operation 
Chemical Process Operator 
Elements of Nuclear Energy 
General Chemistry 
Instrumental Laboratory 
Analysis 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Civil Engineering 
Construction Eng’r’g Tech. 
Highway Engineering Tech. 
Principles of Surveying 
Reading Highway BI’pr'ts 
Reading Structural BI'pr’ts 
Sanitary Engineering Tech. 
Sewage Plant Operator 
Structural Eng’r'g Tech. 
Surveying and Mapping 
Water Works Operator 


COLLEGE COURSES 
American History 
Calculus 


COMPUTERS 

COBOL Programming 

Fortran Programming for 
Engineers 
Programming for Digital 

| Computers 

Programming the IBM 
1401 Computer 

Programming the IBM 
System/360 Computer, 
Introduction 


ORAFTING 

Aircraft Drafting 
Architectural Drafting 
Design Drafting 

Drafting Technology 
Electrical Drafting 
Electronic Drafting 
Introductory Mech. Drafting 
Mechanical Drafting 


Economics 











yours to keep. Famed ICS diploma to graduates. 
Convenient payment plan. Send our coupon for three 


FREE booklets. 


| Pressure-Vessel and Tank 


Print Reading 
Sheet Metal Layout for 
Air Conditioning 
Structural Drafting 


ELECTRICAL 


Electrical Engineering 
—Electronics Option 
— Power Option 
Electrical Appliance Ser. 
Electrical Appliatice Ser. 
with Equipment Training 
Electrical Contractor 
Electrical Engineering Tech. 
Electrical Home Maint. 
Electrical Home Maint. 
with Equipment Training 
Electrical Instrument Tech. 
Electric Motor Repairman 
Industrial Electrical Tech. 
Industrial Electrician 
Power-Line Design 
and Construction 
Power Plant Operator 
—Hydro Option 
—Steam Option 
Practical Electrician 
Practical Electrician with 
Equipment Training 
Practical Lineman 
Reading Elec. Blueprints 


ENGINEERING 


(Refresher Courses for 
Graduate Engineers) 


MACHINE SHOP 
PRACTICE 

Grinder Operator 
Industrial Metallurgy 
Lathe Operator 

Machine Shop Inspection 
Machine Shop Practice 
Metallurgical Eng’r’g Tech. 


Practical Plumbing 

Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning Servicing 

PULP AND PAPER 

Paper Machine Operator 

Paper Making Pulp Making 

Pulp & Paper Eng’r’g Tech. 


Multicraft Maintenance SECRETARIAL } 
Mechanic Clerk-Typist Commercial 

Practical Millwrighting Secretary, Engineering 

Reading Shop Prints Sec'y, Legal Sec’y, Medical 

Rigging Secretary, Professional 

Tool & Die Making Shorthand Stenographic 


Tool Engineering Tech. 
Welding Engineering Tech. 
Welding Process 
MATHEMATICS 
Advanced Mathematics 
Math and Mechanics for 
Engineering Technicians 
Math and Physics for 
Engineering Technicians 
Modern Elementary Statistics 
MECHANICAL 
Mechanical Engineering 
Aircraft and Power 
Plant Mechanic 
Hydraulic and Pneumatic 
Power 
Industrial Engineering 
Industrial Eng’r’g Tech. 
Industrial Instrumentation 
Machine Design 
Quality Control 


Typewriting 

STEAM AND 

DIESEL POWER 

Boiler Inspector 
Industrial Building Eng’r 
Power Plant Engineering 
Siationary Diesel Engines 
Stationary Fireman 
Stationary Steam Eng’r’g 
TEXTILES 

Carding and Spinning 
Dyeing and Finishing 
Loom Fixing 

Textile Designing 

Textile Mill Superintendent 
Textile Mill Supervision 
TRAFFIC 

Motor Traffic Management 
Traffic Management 


TV-RADIO-ELECTRONICS 


Chemical Civil Electrical | Safety Engineering Tech. Electronics Technician _ 
Industrial Mechanical | Tool Design Fundamentals of Electronic 
Sanitary Structural rere oe tee 

n nt e 
Eee ene PETROLEUM | General Electronics with 


Better Business Writing 
College English 
Composition and Rhetoric 
English for Spanish (U.S.A.) 
Free Lance Writing for 
Fun and Profit 
Introductory Tech. Writing 
Modern Letter Writing 
Practical English 
Reading Improvement 
Short Story Writing 
HIGH SCHOOL 
High School Business 
High School (Canadian) 
High School General 
High School Mathematics 
High School Secretarial 
High School Vocational 
High School College 
Preparatory—Arts 
High School College Prep— 
Engineering and Science 
Preparatory Course for High 
School Equivalency Test 








Natural Gas Production 
and Transmission 
Oil Well Technology 
Petroleum Production 
Operator 
Petroleum Production 
Engineering Technology 
Petroleum Refinery Oper. 
PLASTICS 
Design of Plastic Products 
Plastics Technician 
PLUMBING, HEATING 
AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Air Conditioning 
Air Conditioning Maint. 
Domestic Heating with 
Gas and Oil 
Heating 
Heating & Air Conditioning 
with Drawing 
Industrial Air Conditioning 
Pipe Fitting. Plumbing 
Plumbing and Heating 
Plumbing & Heating Est. 








Equipment Training 
HI-Fl Stereo and Sound 

System Servicing 
Industrial Electronics 
Industrial Electronics Tech. 
Numerical Control 

Electronics & Maint. 
Radio & TV Servicing 
Radio & TV Servicing with 

Equipment Training 
Telephony 


APPROVED FOR 
VETERANS FOR 
TUITION REFUND 


Accredited member, 
National Home Study 


Council. 
Easy pay-as-you-learn 
plan. 


Special rates to members 
U.S. Armed Forces. 
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EMPIRE 
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oe ee parking spaces 
free at entertainment center: 


SOLVAY 






B. J. Thomas * Lionel Hampton * The Irish Rovers 

George Gobel * Hank Williams, Jr. * Dottie West * Festus 

Gary Puckett and The Union Gap * The Burgundy Singers * The Liberace Show 
The Four Statesmen * Lucho Novarro * Chrys Holt * Stebbins Dogs 


highlights 


1. Musical Museum 18. Farm eee aa nee 
2. Child Care Center Home Equipment Show 

3. Horticulture Center 19. Beef Cattle e Mas = eS free at the gr andstand: 
Boe re 20. Youth Dairy. Barn SYRACUSE High School Marching Band Competition 
Se Bie tout ey niole ’ Leg King Kovaz and his Auto Thrill Show 

. Aree a ee ea Siar STATE FAIR BOULEVARD Harness Horse Races * Historic Auto Show 
8. Midway an Funland 24. Sai care Tractor Pulling Contest 

L t ivin ‘ 

40. Diving Mules’. 25, Horse Department also at the grandstand 


41. Entertainment Center 26. Youth Center 


free at the coliseum: 


. Dairy Center 27. Microd Track Labor Day ; 
13. “Hall of Health” 28. State Exhibits Center Square Dance Contest NYS Stock Car Championship Races 
14. Poultry 29. Indian Village DiaRaehla helices Sabu 
15. Witter Agricultural Museum 30. Fish and Game Conservation show MBAR IcKeD airs sOatie Show 
16. Swine 31. Heliport uaging y | 
17. Sheep 32. Museum Storage Building Parade of Champions 


Tuesday, September 1 


A.M. 


8:00 Judging Homemaking Exhibits 


8:30 


4-H Dairy Judging Finals 
Livestock Contest Finals 
Horse Show: 

Palomino Halter Classes 
Appaloosa Pleasure Stake 
Welsh Fine Harness Stake 
Pinto Pair Class 
Appaloosa Rope Race 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


Schedule of Events 


September 1-7 


(All buildings and exhibits are open until 10:00 p.m.) 


ship Contest 
Placing of 4-H Swine Classes 
Spelling Bee 


Junior Jumper Table I 
Arabian Park Horse Junior 
Park Morgan Junior 


4 


Regular Conformation Hunter 
Arabian Mounted Native Cos- 
tume Class 
Junior and/or 
Harness 

Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice Exhibition 

Park Morgan Amateur to Ride 
Open Three-Gaited 
Half-Arabian Park - Mare or 
Gelding 


Novice Fine 


Pinto Command and Cham- 2:00 Entertainment - Gary Puckett, Preliminary Jumpers Table I 700 Tey oe Crops Contest 
pionship King Cole, Lucho Novarre, Five-Gaited Amateur, §- Ed. Contests 
A.Q.H.A. Pleasure Stake Chrys Holt and the Stebbins ES.H.BA. 9:30 4-H Dress Revue 
Appaloosa Reining Stake Dogs - also at 8 p.m. Arabian English Pleasure 10:00 FFA Small Gas Engine 
Welsh Roadster Pony Stake Home, Arts and Crafts Prize Open Working Hunter Trouble-Shooting Contest 
Stock Horse Stake Presentations Pees Working Hun- 
A.Q.H.A. Youth Activity West- : . oi PpOmtmem 
oe SAL Y te 4:00 Contest of the Combos - daily Royal Canadian Mounted ee ; ae : 
. : pes 12:30 Senior Citizens Indian Day 
ar 7:00 Grange Talent Contest - dail Police Exhibition 
A.Q.H.A. Youth Activity All § » Tamcheon 
Around Performance Trophy Placing of 4-H Steer Classes Green Working Hunter Under ‘ 
A.H.S.A. Medal Class - Stock Saddle - Ist and 2nd year B00) Beet niction 
Sang Wednesday, September 2 Open Park Morgan 4-H Horse Show 
Shetland Roadster Pony Stake A.M. Lee Exhibitor Three-Gaited 2:00 4-H Dress Revue 
46” and Under 8:00 Judging Guernsey, Brown Swiss oO ee. : 
Palomino Championship Stake es Beef mae and Show- Half-Arabian English Pleasure Saturday, September 5 
eae pigeon Stake ing Contest 9:00 Dog Obedience Class - also at ae 
uarter Horse Champion : : 1 p.m. aaa 
N.Y.S. Pleasure Horse Class - a pee Toe 4-H Tractor Operators Contest 8:00 Fitting and Showmanship Finals 
aoe see Pata fangs cen aN cinents Say, Precean 11:00 Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller on Feces tae 
: -Y.S. High Schoo arching : y : orse Show: 
Band Competition - until5 p.m. 11:00 Auburn Children’s Theatre - P.M. National Horse Show Saddle 
Judging Guernsey, Brown Swiss also at noon daily 2:00 Liberace Show - also at 8 p.m. Seat Event 
and Milking Shorthorn - same on Friday See Hunter Seat Medal 
9:30 “Hogs on Foot” Carcass Show P.M. Wool Fashion Show - also at cade 
: : 12:30. Community Service Awards 4 p.m. Preliminary Jumpers Table | 
10:00 Judging Fruit, Farm Products Ponchesn ” ; e : Junior Jumpers - Fault and Out 
4-H Working Exhibits - daily D6 Rnterta t- B, i. 0h 2:30 ‘Harness Racing Intermediate Jumpers Table II 
until 7 p.m. ; ntertainment - B. J. Thomas Sec 2 
10:30 Entertainment — Burgundy 4 te cen bee Friday, September 4 Junior Exhibitors - 3-Gaited 
Street Singers, Irish Rovers- e DOSE ES ey Ue eau ee Stake 
Auburn Children’s Theatre - A.M. : 
also at 4 and 6 p.m. - every day, ae eater lat 8:00 age He acteine © 1 Arabian Western Pleasure Class 
plus Lionel Hampton Thursday 4:00 Hi nae ; fe Nae : Judging SR err oes Combination Morgan Pleasure 
through Sunday. ; Orse, AUIS amplonsnips : unior Working Hunter Ap- 
he 8 ane ‘ . ee ; — State and National Ag. Ed. Showmanship Contest ee A&B” P 
nent oN io ita 8:00 Square Dance Festival 8:30 Horse Show: | Amateur Owner Working 
Pood: Bewisneatins - also at Pigeon OSB tp erie crt oat Hunter 
12:15, 2:00, 3:45. 5:45 p.m, thursday, September 3 14-18 Open Fine Harness 
daily Ea eee, Teale hag pat AM Horsemanship Hunter Seat - Open Jumpers Table II Sec 2 
A1:15 Entertainment at Senior Citi- 8:00 Judging Ayrshires, Jerseys, Hol- ae ental Saddle eee S.H.B.A. 
zens Center - also at 3 p.m. - stein Bull Seat Under 18 Half-Arabian Native Costume 
daily 5 8:30 4-H Poultry Science Contest Amateur Owner Working Hunt- Arabian Park Horse Stallion 
12:00 Live Surgery Demonstrations by Horse Show: ; er Under Saddle Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
N-Y.S. Veterinary Medical So- Open Green Working Hunter- Novice Park Morgan _ lice Exhibition 
ciety - also at 2:30, 5:00 and Ist and 2nd year A.S.P.C.A. Horsemanship Class Working Hunter, Ladies to 
7:30 p.m. daily Open Junior Working Hunters Junior Jumpers Table II Sec 2 Ride 
A&B Intermediate Jumpers-Table I Open Green Working Hunter - 
P P g 
ae Open Working Hunter Under Arabian Park Horse Mare or Ist and 2nd year 
gees ‘ ane 3 Saddle Geldin : . . 
1:00 Simplicity Fashion Show - also Creer Riaikornatione Hunton Gee eyiniiers PHA yophs 9:00 Empire State Tractor Pulling 
at 3 p.m. - daily through Friday Nicdal Class Contest 
Fantasyland ae Art for Children Regular Conformation Hunter Five-Gaited Junior and/or 10:30 Entertainment - Four States- 
- until 4 p.m. daily F Model INowice men - also at 2 and 8 p.m. 
Jersey ene aye Judging Horsemanship-Under 14 years Arabian Horse English Pleasure 
Sheep Fitting and Showmanship Horsemanship-14-18 years Amateur P.M. : 
Contest Cl Pleasure Morgan-English Pleasure Morgan Driving 2:00 Microd Races 
Placing of 4-H Sheep Classes Half-Arabian Western Pleasure Open Green Conformation Entertainment - George Gobel 
1:30 Swine Fitting and Showman- Junior and/or Novice 3-Gaited Hunter (Continued on page 36) 
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OS Cer 


e OVER 900 PAGES 
e PADDED GOLD EMBOSSED COVER 


Protestant (King James) 
or Catholic Edition 


Both editions properly authorized. Each Bible has special 
sections of interest pertaining specifically to either Protestant 
or Catholic religions. 

The equivalent of a complete religious encyclopedia in one 
master reference edition. With one of the most beautiful 
padded bindings ever placed on the Holy Scriptures. 


One of the most beautiful, useful Bibles published! Has large, easy 
to read type on finest English finish paper. The words of Christ are 
printed in red to facilitate reading and understanding. Other outstand- 
ing features are: 

@ Comprehensive Concordance of the Holy Scriptures. 
Brief history of the origin and purpose of the Bible. 
William Smith Bible dictionary. 

Reference to inspiring and consoling Bible chapters. 


Full-color Bible maps with cross reference index to 
give visual understanding of the Holy Land. 


Over 60,000 column inches. 


Reproductions of world-famous religious art in full 
color. 


@ Gold stained page edges. Richly textured gold em- 
bossed padded cover that will last a lifetime. 

e Large pulpit size 914” XK 11%" K 24", 

e@ Full color art reproductions on cover of both Protes- 
tant and Catholic editions. 

e@ Family record section. 





A COMPLETE MASTER 


HIGHLY PRAISED WORLDWIDE BY EDUCATORS, PASTORS AND LAYMEN 


e FAMOUS FULL COLOR PAINTINGS | 
@ WORDS OF CHRIST PRINTED IN RED 


REFERENCE LIBRARY 





Protestant edition is the authorized King James translation containing 
both the Old and New Testaments. 

Catholic edition: Nihil Obstat — Very Reverend J. S. Considine, P.P., 
S.T.M. Imprimatur — Albert Cardinal Meyer, Archbishop of Chicago. Both 
Old and New Testaments included. Catholic edition also contains shrine 
section, 32-page, 4-color mass section and full- color section on the life of 
Mary, and Stations of the Cross in color. 


Dear Friends: 


Seldom have we at American Agriculturist had the oppor- 
tunity to make a more attractive offer to our readers and never 
at a more appropriate time. This large pulpit size Family Heir- 
loom Bible is a masterpiece of craftsmanship. ... Every feature 
of this fine Bible quietly bespeaks its quality. It will be a cher- 
ished family heirloom passed on from generation to generation. 


Only $16.90 


(Includes 96¢ tax) 
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Dear American Agriculturist: 


Yes, | want to order copies of the Family Heirloom 
Bible. | have enclosed my check in the amount of $_____ 
understand that if the family heirloom isn’t exactly as you have 
stated my money will be cheerfully refunded upon return of 
Bible within 10 days. 


Please check one L] Protestant edition 


[] Catholic edition 








Mail To: 
American Agriculturist Books 
Box 370, Ithaca, New York 14850 
Name 
Address. 
City State ee CR | Eh oie tae 





(Please Print) 


Offered to you postpaid, at less than half of the publisher’s 
suggested retail price. 


SEE THE McKEE 
LINE DISPLAYED BY 


UEBLER’S 


AT 
EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


meta 


The McKee Sno-Lander Model 520 


McKee Bros. Limited build a rotary snow 
plow to suit your tractor. Take your choice 
of rear mounted — 3 point hitch models 
or front mounted models including a unit 
designed specifically for jJonn Deere 
tractors with mid-P.T.O. 


The McKee ‘Sno-Lander’ 720 front 
mounted for John Deere Tractors 
Cuts a full 7 feet (920 cuts a full 9’). Throw 
snow up to 60 feet. Handle any type of 
snow—wet, dry or frozen—load trucks too. 


See your dealer for a model to fit your 
tractor — suit your job, or, write North 
America’s Leading Manufacturer of Inter- 
mediate Range Rotary Snow Plows. We'll 
be happy to send you a colorful catalogue. 


Nic 7 E BROS. umiteo 


ey ONTARIO 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


UEBLER’S 


VERNON, NEW YORK 
? 13476 


Phone (315) 829-2305 


061-MCK-69-3 











WHAT NFO IS DOING 


by Mrs. George Demeree and 
Mrs. Stephen Steciak* 


FOR the first time in the his- 
tory of agriculture, farmers have 
been able to raise their prices 
due to their own organized efforts. 
No longer does the farmer need 
to ask “what will you give me” 
and then take what he can get. 
Now producers of all major farm 
commodities and specialty crops 
are reaping the benefits of NFO 
Collective Bargaining and con- 
tract selling. 

Although prices on farm prod- 
ucts are at the highest level in 17 
years, the supply situation has 
not changed enough to account 
for the increase in prices. Pro- 
duction on some commodities has 
even risen. Producers are defi- 
nitely not “pricing themselves 
out of a market.” 


Reasons 


Why has the NFO program 
program been so successful? 

' 1. For the first time in the his- 
tory of agriculture, a coordinated 
bargaining program is operating 
in all 48 states. 

2. NFO has adjusted the move- 
ment of production to keep the 
low price areas from tearing 
down higher price areas. 

3. Supply contracts with pric- 
ing formulas, signed with pro- 
cessors in all major, and many 
minor commodities, have made 
possible adjustments in the move- 
ment of farm products. 

4. NFO contracts, by moving 
production from normal channels, 
have created vacuums and 
brought new and keen competi- 
tion from processors not getting 
supplies from NFO members. 

5. The old marketing struc- 
ture is being kept off balance by 
NFO’s ability to make rapid 
changes in the movement of pro- 
duction. 

6. NFO’s ability to bargain 
for price advantages for its mem- 
bers with volume of production 
blocked together has created a 
continuous upward price pressure 
on the market. Buyers not receiv- 
ing NFO production are forced 
to compete and pay higher prices 
at the market —an advantage 
for ALL farmers. 

7. NFO has been able to ad- 
just the movement of agricul- 
tural production and prevent low 
price areas from developing. This 
has forced processors to be more 
aggressive in their pricing at the 
chain-store level since they can- 
not under-cut each other in their 
selling at this level. 


Even with the tremendous 
gains made by farmers in this 
past year, the family farm, the 
only structure that has ever 


worked in agriculture, is still far 
* Little Falls, New York 





from. being out of danger. Rising 
costs are rapidly using up the 
price gain. 


As proof that NFO members ~ 


are more determined than ever 
to gain fair prices, in January of 
this year an overwhelming ma- 
jority, in a referendum vote, voted 
to raise the yearly dues to $75 in 
order to provide increased staff 
personnel working at the county 
level, more administrative people, 
plus more bargaining personnel 
in all commodities. As agricul- 
tural businessmen, we will be 
able to compete on a wage scale 
with big industrial companies 
and can employ first-rate people. 

Here in the Northeast, at a 
time when farmers need higher 
prices to pay increased costs, the 
four major cooperatives are de- 
termined to lower the Class II 
price. One of the basic principles 
of a cooperative is that it bargain 
for prices for its members; an- 
other is that it operate on a cost 
basis, returning all profits to its 
members; a third is that it pro- 
vide services for its members. If 
it fails to accomplish any one of 
these it is not a true cooperative. 


Blackhats 


The majority of the coopera- 
tives here in the Northeast have 
shifted away from these basic 
principles without the knowledge 
of their membership. That is one 
reason the family farm is in such 
a precarious economic position 
today with thousands and thou- 
sands of farms going out of busi- 
ness. Since 1957, over half of the 
producers in Federal Order #2 
have been forced to leave their 
farms. 

There seems to be quite a bit 
of concern among the processing 
industry because the Borden Co. 
stopped distributing milk. We 
farmers learned a long time ago 
to be progressive. Door-to-door 
delivery of milk is as outdated 
as the horse and buggy. There 
are also other interesting ideas 
in the dairy industry as to why 
Bordens quit. It has certainly giv- 
en the cooperatives another pro- 
paganda weapon to explain why 
farmers can’t have better prices. 

For the past twenty years we 
have been told that the surplus 
supplies of milk have kept our 
prices down. This is utterly un- 
true. Production in the nation 
for the last 25 years has been rel- 
atively stable. With our ever- 
expanding population, per capita 
production has dropped drasti- 
cally. 

According to USDA statistics, 
in 1947-49, per capita production 
was 793 lbs. while per capita 
consumption was 742 lbs. leaving 


51 Ibs. to be used by the military, 


exports, and leaving a five da 
inventory of 10 lbs. By 1964, per 
capita production was 654 lbs., 
while per capita consumption was 
626 lIbs., leaving 28 lbs. to be 
used by the military and exports | 
and leaving virtually no inven- 
tory. For 1970, per capita pro- 
duction will be approximately 
560 Ibs. At this rate, by 1975, 
with our ever-expanding popula- 
tion, and the declining milk pro- 
duction in the nation, per capita 
production will be approximately 
480 lbs. 


Deteriorating 


Anyone involved in the dairy 
industry should be extremely con- 
cerned about this deteriorating 
situation. The only thing that 
can reverse this trend is a fair 
price based on the farmer’s cost 
of production plus a reasonable 
profit, the very thing that the 
NFO is fighting for. NFO is the 
only major farm organization 
raising farm prices so the family 
farm can attain a sound financial 
basis. 

Four or five years ago when 
NFO members were demanding 
$6 milk, the cooperatives ridi- 
culed us and said we would 
“price ourselves out of a market.” 
They wouldn’t sanction such foo!- 
ish ideas. Since we are now re- 
ceiving $6 for our milk, let’s ask 
ourselves which organization ob- 
tained the price for us. 

If the processing industry and 
the cooperatives continue to fight 
our efforts, as they have done in 
the past, we farmers will be 
forced to remind them, as we did 
three years ago, that we own the 
production first. If some have 
forgotten, we are always ready 
and able to refresh their mem- 
ories. 


Best 


Of course, although dairy is of 
primary interest in New York 
State, NFO is also making im- 
portant gains for their member- 
ship in the pricing of beef. In ten 
central and northern New York 
counties and most of the New 
England States, cull cows, bulls, 
calves and beef animals are being 
shipped every day of the week 
under NFO contract into Fort 
Plain Packing Co., Nelliston, New 
York, where an NFO representa- 
tive is present to watch the scales. 
This shifting of meat out of its 
normal marketing channels (com- 
mission sales, private buyers, etc.) 
has caused an upward price pres- 
sure on all beef production in 
this area, and has been profitable 
for all farmers. 

It is extremely important for 
farmers to realize the great value 
of selling all of their production 
under contract, not only because 
of the price advantage received, 
but also because dairy and beef 
contracts protect the producer by 
insuring his milk and beef checks. 

In summing up, it might be 
well to say that it is time that 
ALL CONCERNED recognize 
that the National Farmers Or- 
ganization is a new force in agri- 
culture and begin to try to under- 
stand it and its goals. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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CONCRETE DELIVERY 


USING ready-mix is a con- 
venient, efficient way to obtain 
concrete for building all kinds of 
permanent farm improvements. 

There’s nothing complicated 
about placing concrete after the 
truck arrives at the site, but the 
Portland Cement Association 
offers these reminders: 

Try to place the fresh concrete 
as near its final position as possi- 
ble. Avoid dragging or “flowing” 
it over long distances. 

In vertically-formed work like 
walls or foundations, place the 
fresh concrete in uniform layers 
in the forms. Layers should be 
about 12 inches deep. 

To prevent separation of fine 
and coarse particles, use a chute 
long enough that the free drop 


(Continued from page 34) 
There is nothing unique or 
new about endeavoring to attain 
a price for farm products that is 
relative to the cost of other goods 
and services. The difference is 
that the NFO is now, for the first 
time in history, offering agricul- 
ture a method of marketing that 
will accomplish this long-sought 
objective. Evidently, NFO people 
don’t intend to slacken their ef- 
forts until this goal is accom- 
plished. 
Farm income never stops once 
it is started until it filters into 
every nook and cranny of our 


domestic economy. The time has. 


come for rural business and pro- 
fessional people to understand 
that the farmer is only the first 
recipient of the farm income. 

The rural business and _ pro- 
fessional people benefit on the 
first turn of the farm dollar, hence 
it flows through the cash registers 
of the rural city service centers 
which are the primary distribu- 
tors of goods and services to the 
rural towns and to the farms that 
surround these rural towns, and 
from the rural city service cen- 
ters these dollars flow out to the 
urban and industrial United 
States for additional supplies of 
the widest variety of goods and 
services consumed by any major 
segment of the economy. 

Remember, the farm dollar is 
a dollar with a lot of mileage in 
it, but it has to be earned by the 
farmer first. This is what the NFO 
is trying to do for the United 
States — get the farm dollars 
started through the economy by 
getting them earned in fair and 
adequate quantities at the farm 
level. No one in the rural United 
States can safely ignore the dire 
need for a better price at the farm 
level that benefits every segment 
of the economy. 





The magnificent trumpeter swan was 
narrowly saved from extinction when 
it came under federal protection in 
1918. Latest estimates of population 
for this largest of all American water- 
fowl stand at between 4,000 and 
5,000. Adult birds have wingspreads 
of from seven to eight feet and weigh 
20 to 30 pounds. 
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of the concrete will not be more 
than a few feet. 

Spade the concrete as it goes 
into the forms. This consolidates 
it and releases trapped air. Spad- 
ing in corners and around rein- 
forcing steel is especially im- 
portant in vertically framed 
work. Use a vibrator if one is 
available. 

For flat work, cast the entire 
thickness in a single operation, 
but be sure to wet the subbase 
before the concrete goes down. 
This doesn’t mean casting the 
entire floor at one time, but don’t 


When it’s necessary to stop 
construction of walls or other 
formed work, make a watertight 
joint by (1) cleaning, roughening 
and removing all loose particles 
from the hardened concrete and 
(2) dampening the concrete and 
spreading on a cement-water 
coating before placing the new 
concrete. 

On flatwork, cut control joints 
not more than 10 to 15 feet to 
control cracking. The joints 
should be cut one-fourth the 
thickness of the slab. 

Use expansion joints where 
the concrete slab butts founda- 
tions, walls and other structures. 
Form the joints with premolded 
asphalt-impregnated strips 4 to 
¥2 inch thick. 


‘““HIDEAWAY’’ GUIDES 

Figuring on building your own 
“hideaway” on that chunk of 
land near the lake or in some 
mountain retreat? If so, your 
Extension Service is ready to 
help you with plans for various 
types of shelters and cabins... 
even an insect-proof barbecue 
pit. 

Ask your county agricultural 
agent for a list of the plans that 
are available, or write to: Exten- 
sion Plan Service, Department 
of Agricultural Engineering, 
Riley-Robb Hall, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. These plans are 
available, at nominal cost, to 
anyone anywhere in the United 
States ... and there is no charge 


cast a floor in layers. 


for a list of plans. available. 





CLEVER NEW ORGANIZERS FROM AMBASSADOR: 

































The Lovely CAPRICE 
French Purse/Secretary 


Ideal as a purse—or in your purse! 
This luxurious organizer combines 
the best features of a billfold, a 
purse/secretary and credit card 
holder, including two individual 
compartments: one for currency 
and change, the other for lipstick, 
comb and mirror. Each compart- 
ment has a snap-lock of polished 
brass. Completely fabric lined, this 
exciting new purse, just a slim 5” 
x 7”, has twenty-four see-through 


pockets. for credit cards, photos, ONLY 
driver’s license — plus a large memo $ 95 
pad, slimline gold ballpoint pen, 

and handy phone index. Personal- each 


ized with 14 kt. raised gold plate 
initials — free! In Red, Bone, Black, 
Salad Green, Teal Blue, Topaz 
Beige, Twilight Pink. 


UNCONDITIONAL 2-YEAR 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE, 
EVEN THOUGH 
PERSONALIZED! 


Crafted of our exclusive VALLEY RIDGE 
VINYL...so soft, so supple, so deeply 
textured it actually looks and feels like 
costly natural-grained Italian leather. 
Developed especially for extra scuff 
resistance and durability 


— FREE POSTAGE— 
—FREE GIFT BOX— 
— FREE PERSONALIZATION— 


2 FOR ONLY $10.90 
3 FOR ONLY $15.75 


The CONTINENTAL 
Men’s Slim Hip-Pocket Wallet 


The CONTINENTAL has a full-size pocket 
for cash, holds 12 credit cards, licenses, 
photos... plus all this: extra-deep pocket for 
business cards, a handy perforated memo pad, 
and a phone index for 120 different listings! 
Personalized with 14 kt. raised gold plate 
initials— free! Size: 3%” x 4%4”. In Black, 
Natural Tan, Brown, Olive Green. 


ONLY $ #995 2 FoR ONLY $7.00 
each 3 FOR ONLY $10.00 


AMBASSADOR 
ete LEATHER GOODS 
P.O. Box No. 5904, Clinton, lowa 52732 














HOW MANY STYLE | NOUR 5 | cotor(s) | TOTAL 
(C Only $5.95 each H A pr : at Caprice 
L) Only $3.95 each [)2 for $7.00 Continental 


LJ3 for $10.00 





MATCHING KEY CASES [] Caprice Ker Cases 
($1 value) only 50¢ EACH oa a 
SPECIFY COLORS L] Continental Key Cases 











. Please RUSH the items checked above. 


(J Please send me your FREE 132-page catalog of exclusive wallet/organizers, gifts, 
and accessories. 


Enclosed is $ 


a 
~ 
3 
® 


Address 


TO] 

LN 

7 
a 
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Ration For DAIRY 
Or BEEF In 3 
MADISON 


ATR asec 
FOR 365 DAYS 





50 MILK COWS 
r 
150 BEEF STEERS 


VIBRA-COR STAVE SILOS 


@ CONVENTIONAL SILOS and 


@ SEALED NUTRI-MATIC 


BOTTOM-UNLOADING SILOS 


Utica — Judd Road, Oriskany, New York 13424 
Ephrata—1070 Steinmetz Rd., Ephrata, Penn. 17522 


Mail Coupon To Nearest Address Above 
— For Valuable Silage Information — 


f7—"MADISON SILOS (Dept. AA96 [rea 
Division of Martin Marietta | 

| 

NAME | 
| 

ADDRESS 
CITY STATE ZIP 
(A Check Booklets Desired | 

CJ FREE—Information on Conventional Silos 
(J FREE—Information on Nutri-Matic Silos | 
Bottom Unloader | 

[ 25¢ ppd. “DO’S and DON'TS” (How to | 
make Forage Profitable — 20 Page |} 
Handbook) | 

| 


(J Please have Agent or Dealer contact me. 


NEW UEBLER "Svc" 
FEED TRUCK 






ie SELF- 
PROPELLED 
© SELF-UNLOADING 


Automates feeding of ensilage or green chop in 
the dairy barn. Fills directly from silo or forage 
wagon—distributes evenly, quickly, effortlessly, 35 
bu. capacity! 

Reversing 2-speed transmission—low speed for 
feeding, high speed for quick return to feed 
source. Windrows or makes separate piles. Short 
turning radius makes unit very maneuverable and 
easy to operate. 

Write or phone for dealer's name or demonstration. 


UEBLER MILKING MACHINE CO., INC. 
Dept. A VERNON, N.Y. 13476 Phone: (315) 829-2305 


SEE AT 


EMPIRE 
FARM 
DAYS 

UEBLER’S 


Wholesale Distributors 
Vernon, N.Y. 13476 315/829-2305 
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STATE FAIR... 


(Continued from page 32) 


and Festus - also at 8 p.m. 
7:30 Senior Citizens Square Dance 


Sunday, September 6 
A.M. 


8:00 Horse Show 
Half Arabian Halter Classes 
Arabian Halter Classes 
Morgan Halter Classes 


8:30 Horse Show 
Preliminary Jumper Stake 
Table II Sec 2 
Intermediate Jumper Table II 
Sec 2 
A.H.S.A. Zone 2 Medal Cham- 
pionship Hunter Seat 
Green Conformation Hunter 
Under Saddle 
Regular Conformation Hunter 
Under Saddle 
Open Green Working Hunter 
- Ist and 2nd year 
Open Green Working Hunter 
Under Saddle - A & B 
Open Five-Gaited 
Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice Exhibition 
Park Morgan in Harness 
A.H.S.A. Medal Class Saddle 
Seat 
Three-Gaited Amateur Stake 
Half-Arabian Western Pleasure 
Championship 
Open Jumper Fault and Out 
Arabian Pleasure Stake English 
Tack 
Parade of Champions 
Pleasure Morgan 
Championship 
Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice Exhibition 
Five-Gaited Amateur Stake 
Open Working Hunter Ap- 
pointment 
Green Conformation Hunter 
Stake 
Green Conformation Hunter 
Champion 
Regular Conformation Hunter 
Stake 
Regular Conformation Hunter 
Championship 


9:00 Catholic Mass 


Driving 


11:00 Historic Automobile Exhibition 


P.M. 
12:30 Horse Judging Contest Begins 


1:00 Entertainment - George Gobel 
and Festus - also at 8 p.m. 


2:00 Fashion Show 
Microd Races 


3:00 State Fair Pauses Before God 


Grand Concourse d’Elegance 


4:30 N.Y.S.Championship Horseshoe 
Pitching Tournament 


5:00 Polo Semi-Finals 

6:00 Youth Showmanship Examina- 
tion, English Horse and Pony 

6:30 Youth English Horse 
Conformation Classes 

8:30 Parade of Champions - Dairy 
and Beef Cattle, Sheep, Swine, 
Goats 


Monday, September 7 
A.M. 
-9:00 Horse Show (at New Arena 


West End) 

Percheron Halter Classes 
Belgian Halter Classes 
Grade Halter Classes 


8:30 Saddle Horse Halter Classes 


8:00 Horse Show (at Coliseum) 
Green Working Hunter Stake 
Ist year 
Green Working Hunter Cham- 
pionship - Ist year 
Green Working Hunter Stake 
- 2nd year 
Green Working Hunter Cham- 
pionship - 2nd year 
Amateur Owner Working Hun- 
ter Stake 
Amateur Owner Working Hun- 
ter Championship 
Three-Gaited Stake and Cham- 
pionship 
Arabian Pleasure Stake West- 
ern Tack 


Pair Registered Mares 
Horsemanship Championship 
- Hunter Seat 

Intermediate Jumper Stake 
Half-Arabian English Pleasure 
Championship 

Junior Working Hunter Stakes 
A&B 

Junior Working Hunter Cham- 
pionships A&B 


Junior Grand Champion and 
Reserve Grand Champion 


Hunter 8:45 


Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 


lice ~ 9:15 
11:00 
Saddle Seat 12:00 


Pleasure Morgan Championship 
Horsemanship Championship 


Five-Gaited Saddle Horse 
Championship Stake 


Junior Jumper Stake Table II p.m. 
Sec 3B 1:00 


4:00 


Junior Jumper Championship 
and Reserve 


Open Jumper Stake Table II 


Sec 3A 4:30 
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Dates to Remember 


Aug. 1 - Maine State Dairy 
Show, Fairgrounds, Windsor, 
Maine. 


Aug. 1-5 - 62nd Annual Meeting 
American Society of Animal 
Science, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, 
Pa. 


Aug. 2-5 - 42nd American 
Institute of Cooperation Sum- 
mer Conference on Farm Busi- 
ness, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Aug. 7 - First Northern New 
York Beef Shorthorn Show, 
Oswego County Fair, Sandy 
Creek, N.Y. 


Aug. 7-8 - Vermont Maplerama, 
Johnsbury and Derby, Vt. 


Aug. 9-12 - 25th Annual Meet- 
ing Soil Conservation Society 
of America, Toronto, Ontario. 


Aug. 11-13 - Empire Farm Days, 
King Brothers Farm, Cardiff, 
Niet 


Aug. 12 - Massachusetts Jersey 
Fair, West Springfield, Mass. 


Aug. 12 - Annual Plant Science 
Day of Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Lockwood 
Farm, Hamden, Conn. 


Aug. 13 - Symposium-on Produc- 
tion and Utilization of the 
Golden Delicious Apple, 
Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pa. 


Aug. 13 - Massachusetts Black 
and White Show, Mallary Arena, 
West Springfield, Mass. 


Aug. 14-15 - Vermont Lumber- 
jack Roundup, Killington, Vt. 


Aug. 16-18 - 23rd Annual Con- 
vention National Association 
Animal Breeders, Logan, Utah. 


Aug. 16-21 - Annual Meeting 
National Association County 
Agricultural Agents, Corvallis, 
Ore. 


Aug. 17 - 4-H State Dairy Day, 
Animal and Dairy Science 
Research Center, Burlington, 
Vt. 


Aug. 18-21 - Symposium on 
Trees and Forests, University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Mass. 


Aug. 19-21 - National Christ- 
mas Tree Growers Convention, 
University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt. 


Aug. 25-26 - Maine Farm Days, 
Preston Estabrook Farm, 
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_and Reserve 


Six Horse Hitch 

Arabian Park Horse Cham- 
pionship Stake 

Fine Harness Championship 
Stake 

Park Morgan Saddle Cham- 
pionship 

Working Hunter Stake 
Working Hunter Champion 


Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice 


Performance and _ Equitation 
Classes 


4-H Dress Revue 
Microd Races 


Country Music Festival - Dottie 
West and Hank Williams, Jr. 
Also at 4 and 8 p.m. 


Championship Stock Car Races 


4-H Championship Broomstick 
Polo Tournament 


“Stars of Tomorrow Show” 


Waterville, Maine. 


Aug. 26 - State Plowing Con- 
test, Milton Hershey Farms, 
Hershey, Pa. 


Aug. 25-30 - Pennsylvania 
Dutch Days, Hershey, Pa. 


Aug. 27 - Annual Poultry Day, 
University of Maine Portland 
Campus. 


Aug. 30-Sept. 1 - Massachu- 
setts 4-H Dairy Show, Exposi- 
tion Grounds, West Springfield, 
Mass. 





Aug. 30-Sept. 6 - State FFA 
Forestry Fair, Topsfield, Mass. 


Sept. 1-7 - New York State 
Fair, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Sept. 2-3 - Agricultural Prog- 
ress Days, Windy Hill Farms, 
Rt. 18, near Titusville, Pa. 


Sept. 6-12 -*Vermont State 
Fair, Rutland, Vt. 


Sept. 7 - Lumberjack Competi- 
tion, Montgomery-Fulton County 
Fair, Fonda, N.Y. 


Sept. 10 - Corn Field Day, 
AUROVSIs = Ns Vig 


Sept. 10-11 - New York Meat 
Animal Show and Sale, 
Caledonia, N.Y. 


Sept. 11-13 - 47th Annual 
Yorktown Grange Fair, Yorktown 
Heiehts.. N.Y. 


Sept. 11-20 - New Jersey State 
Fair, Trenton, N.d. 


Sept. 14-15 - Vegetable Var- 
iety Field Days, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y., and 
Geneva Experiment Station, 
Geneva, N.Y. 


Sept. 14-17 - Conference on 
Agricultural Waste in an Urban 
Environment, Sheraton-Deau- 
ville Hotel & Motor. Inn, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


Sept. 17-20 - New England 4-H 
Horse Show, West Springfield, 
Mass. 


Sept. 18-20 - SPICE Annual 
Meeting, Holiday Inn, Niagara 
Beads oe wees 


Sept. 18-27 - Eastern States 
Exposition, West Springfield, 
Mass. 


Sept. 21-25 - All-American 
Dairy Show, Farm Show Build- 
ing, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Sept. 27-29 - New York State 
Conservation Districts Associ# 
tion Annual Meeting, Edgewood 
Hotel, Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 





EMPIRE FARM DAY 


EXHIBITORS 


(as of July 10th) 


Advanced Drainage of Ohio, Inc. 
Agrico Chemical Co. 

Agway Inc. 

Allied Farm Equipment 

Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Breeders Service 
Anchor Laboratories, Inc. 
Babson Bros. Co. 
Badger—Northland. Inc. 
Bowerston Shale Co. 
Bridgeport Implement Works, Inc. 
Brillion Iron Works, Inc. 
Central Petroleum Co. 
Channing Co., Inc. 

Curtiss Breeding Service 
DeKalb Ag Research Inc. 

De Laval Separator Co. 
Eastern A.|. Cooperative, Inc. 
The E. Bigelow Co. 

Fairfield Chemicals (FMC Corp.) 
Farm Credit Service 

F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 

Ford Motor Co. 

F. P. Riester, Inc. 

Gehl Company 

Geigy Agricultural Chemicals 
Genesee Pump, Inc. 

Geo. W. Tenny Co., Inc. 

G. H. Grimm Co., Inc. 

Giant Tire Co. 

Girton Mfg. Co. 

Gould Pumps 

Grove Mfg. Co. 

Hesston of New York 

Howard S. Crane 

H. W. Naylor Co. 

1.B.A., Inc. 

International Harvester 

Jack McNearney Chevrolet 
Jamesway Div. Butler Mfg. Co. 
J 1 Case Co. 

John Bean Div.-FMC Corp. 
John Deere Co. 

J. S. Woodhouse Co., Inc. 
Kerr McGee Chem. Co., Inc. 
Kipers Packaging Equip., Inc. 
Koehring (Fox and Brady Divs.) 
Lamco Mfg. & Dist. Co., Inc. 
Lely Ltd. 

Loegler & Ladd, Inc. 
Massey—Ferguson, Inc. 
McConnell Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Melroe Co. 

M, J. Flynn, Inc. 

Monsanto Company 

Nachurs Plant Food Co. 

New Holland Div., Sperry Rand Corp. 
Niagara of Utica & Central New York 
Northeast Tractor Co., Inc. 
N.Y.S. Employment Service 
Papec Machine Co. 

Patz Company 

Pioneer Seed Corn Co., Inc. 
Reco Sales, Inc. 

Roy K. Ottman 

S&§ Distributors 

Santelli Construction Co., Inc. 
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Service Corp. 

Smada Farms 

Standard Equipment, Inc. 
Starline Inc. 

Stauffer Chemical Co. 

Swift Agricultural Chemical Co. 
Top Line Company 

Todd Hybrid Sales, Inc. 

Tudor & Jones 

Uebler’s, Inc. 

Umbaugh Pole Bldg. Co. 
Unadilla Silo Co., Inc. 

United Lightning Protection 
Universal Milking Machine Co. 
White Farm Equipment 

W. H. Posthill Co. 
Williamstown Irrigation, Inc. 
Winpower Mfg. Co. 

W. R. Grace Co. (Ag. Chems.) 
Amitool Co., Inc. 

Avco New Idea 

Barker Chemical Corp. 

Carlton Seed Co. . 

Charles VanEtten 

Chemagro Corp. 

Corostone Silo 

Dion Freres Inc. 

East Main Garage 

Elliott & Hutchins, Inc. 

Empire Silo, Inc. 

Farmhand, Inc. 

Floral Park Sales Corp. 
Hoffman Seed & Grain Co. 
Hudson Profi-Matic Div. 

John Reiner & Co., Inc. 
Madison Sales 

National Farm Consulting Serv. 
N.Y. Dairy Herd Improvement Coop. 
Owatonna Mfg. Co., Inc. 

P & D Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Ribstone Silo of N.Y. 

Rockwell Springs Protection Co. 
Texas Refinery Co. 

VanDusen & Co., Inc. 

Wickes Lumber Co. 





‘| never discuss politics, religion, or the N.F.O.”’ 


son sox MILK 

MARKETING 
DOORS MUST 
BE KEPT 
PEN! 


The dairy farmer can afford to see milk-marketing doors close like he 
can afford an extended plague of garget. 

Back in the ‘Teens and Twenties, handlers closed their doors 
deliberately, but with full intent of opening them again after farmers 
had seen ‘the light of reason.’ 

Today, many of the dairy farmers’ market outlets are in danger of 
being forced to close up—with very little hope of taking the lock off, 
ever again. And when the number of handlers shrinks to a handful, 
Monopoly moves in: Even the pretense of competition is dead. 

Do you want this to happen by default? Or would you rather fight? 
And don’t think it won’t take courage. 

Now, more than ever, it takes cooperative courage—the do-some- 
thing-about-it kind made possible by interaction in a membership of 
nearly 10,000 dairy farmers of Eastern Milk Producers. ; 

In Eastern, ‘doing something about it’ means défending the 
farmer’s market for milk. It means increasing his share in over-all 
milk profits. It means active promotion of milk and milk products. It 
means helping the farmer when he’s ‘locked in’ by quarantine or bad 
weather. And much more. 

It’s the foundation for cooperative courage. To participate in East- 
ern’s fight to keep milk-marketing doors open—and in ail other 
benefits—call your local Eastern representative right now. Or write: 


0 EASTERN 


— MILK PRODUCERS 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Kinne Road, Syracuse, New York 13214 


Pick . 
Superpicker - 
Americas No.1 Picker 


More farmers buy New Idea Superpickers 
than all others put together. Superpicker. 
The big capacity picker that picks 
clean, husks clean... 
gets you into 
and out of the 
fields faster. Pick 
Superpicker. 
2-row pull for wide or narrow 
rows; 1-row pull or 2-row mounted. 

































CAN DO machines 
from the CAN DO people. 
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Coldwater, Ohio 45828 








Jamesway free stalls are finished to last — with hot-dip galvanizing or baked-on enamel. 


Rugged quali 
ieee on 


Jamesway Barn Equipment stands up to hard use, maintains its appearance and 
gives you more value for your money. More, you can choose from a complete 
line of stalls and stanchions that adapts readily to any type of barn layout. That's 
why you find Jamesway in more barns than any other barn equipment. 


Lifetime investment! Jamesway barn equipment will last for years and years. 


Extra protection! Your choice of hot-dip galvanizing (inside and out) or oven- 
baked enamel. Greater resistance to rust and manure acids. 


Rugged! Heavy tubular steel takes rough treatment, “tight grip” fittings hold 
alignment. 


“Cow” designed! Extra comfort and safety for cattle. 


See your franchised Jamesway Power Choring dealer listed below: 


NEW YORK 
Amsterdam — Albert Anderson ......518-842-1762 
Argyle — Jack's Surge Service .... 518-638-8382 Holcomb — Coakley Dairy Supply 
Alexander — H. D. Brown & Son 716-343-5981 716-624-1861 
Baldwinsville — R. C. Church & Sons, Inc. Kennedy — Walker-Sprague Co. ..717-267-2905 
< 315-635-3551 LaFargeville — George W. Henry & Co., Inc. 
Bangor — Southworth Farm Supplies 315-658-2211 
: : 518-483-2557 Locke — Hewitt Brothers, Inc. ..315-497-0900 
Bath — Helm Agric. Equipment 607-776-6220 Lockport — Taylor Hardware .716-433-5409 
Blossvale -— Jay’s Sales & Services, Inc. Lowville — Maurice Roes & Sons 315-376-6959 
; 315-337-7140 Lyons — Schleede Farm Supply 315-946-6822 
Cairo — Cole’s Farm Equipment 518-622-3389 Melrose — Calhoun Equipment Co. 
Canastota — Fisher Farms ..........315-697-7039 518-235-0089 
Canton — Robinson Farm Equipment Moravia — Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 
315-386-8551 315-497-0900 or 497-0770 
Chatham — Bervy Equipment Co., Inc. Newfield — Rudolf Mazourek ....607-564-3485 
518-392-1531 Piffard — C. A. Parnell ..............716-243-1279 
Clymer — Dandee Service ........ 716-355-8844 Plattsburg — Alfred Bedard ......518-563-1809 
Cochecton — Cochecton Mills, Inc. Roxbury — Lutz Feed Mill, Inc. 518-326-2911 
; ‘ 914-932-8317 St. Johnsville — Valley Equipment Co. 
Dover Plains — Smith’s Garage of Dover 518-568-5351 
914-877-6844 Salem — Doan’s Sales & Service 518-854-3370 
East Springfield — Homer See earn Schoharie — William Roese, Jr. paren ene 
-e0te h Dayton — Ecker’s Equipmen 
Ellensburg — Floyd R. Lashway .518-594-7748 pei : oe 716-988-3303 
Elma — Smith Farm Supply ........ 716-652-3379 Stafford — Coward’s Feed Store, snc, aeteonk 
Franklin — Matteson Feed & Farm Supply 6-343- 
607-829-2551 or 829-3651 Unadilla — Earl’s Poultry Farm 607-369-9179 
Franklinville — Hillendals sake 716-676-3094 Watertown — Northern Farm ee ee ae 
Gouverneur — Jones Farm Supplies - 
315-387-3210 Weedsport — Blumer Supply 915-834-7221 
Groton — Hewitt Brothers, Inc. West Bloomfield —- Coakley Dairy Supply ; 
607-898-3085 or 898-3535 ; wate Boe eel 
Hamburg — Abbott’s Richardson Milling Co. Mesowi ae sDOmperes LOU peas taaus 
2 West Winfield — West Winfield Farm 
ee ae Supply, Inc, .......315-822-3771 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JAMES WAY DIVIGION 


104 WEST MILWAUKEE AVENUE, DEPT. AA-080 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 53538 





FIRST IN POWER CHORING 
SILO DISTRIBUTOR-UNLOADERS e CATTLE FEEDERS e BARN CLEANERS e BARN EQUIPMENT e FARM VENTILATION 


Protects 
Your Farm 
Against 
Power 
Failure ! 


Your profits go down when power 
goes off, but we can show you how 
to protect your family and farm 
from costly, annoying power out- 
ages: lease or buy a Winpower 
alternator. When power fails, con- 
nect to tractor PTO and you quickly 
"the old reliable” restore all electrical equipment. 
Phone or write for free demonstra- 
tion on your farm with your equip- 
ment. 


winpower 


Robert Hall Wayne Oliver Fred Burr 
P. O. Box 234 Main Street Route 20A 
Fayettville, N. Y. 13066 Damascus, Pa. 18415 Warsaw, N. Y. 14569 
315-637-8408 717-224-4169 716-796-5505 
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CLASS II MILK PRICE will not be adjusted in line 
with proposal made by four milk cooperatives in 
N.Y.-N.J. order area. USDA denied proposal to 
lower Class II price in Order 2 area by 18 cents. 

Milk processors can buy Class II milk at 
lower net cost in neighboring federal milk order 
areas than they can in Order 2 territory. Result 
has been closing of numerous milk manufacturing 
facilities in N.Y.-N.J. 

















HATCH OF EGG-TYPE poultry has been up in response 
to generally favorable egg prices (May 1970 hatch 
was up by 8 percent over same month in-'69). 
United Egg Producers warns, "The egg industry is 
continuing headlong plunge into a massive bust 

in late 1970, and all of 1971." It is recommend- 
ing several voluntary production-control steps, 
including a "zero hatch" of egg-type chicks 
Guring August. 


THE ALFALFA WEEVIL has been declining as a danger 
to alfalfa in much of the Northeast, but there 
are numerous "hot spots" where parasite numbers 
have not built up sufficiently for effective 
control. County agents in New York's Wyoming and 
Livingston counties recently teamed up with Exten- 
sion entomologists to collect and bring parasites 
from Hudson Valley into those two counties. 


MILK RECEIPTS in the Order 2 (New York-New Jersey) 
area declined in April from the comparable figure 
in 1969 ... the first such decline in 14 months. 
Producers with bulk tanks make up 61 percent of 
the number of dairymen, deliver 76 percent of 

the milk. 


ALDRIN AND DIELDRIN are on the pesticide-review 
griddle. Aldrin is most heavily-used soil insect 
control on corn. USDA has set August 19 as dead- 
line for submitting data concerning the use of 
these two materials. 


NATIONAL APPLE CROP is predicted by National Apple 
Institute to be 10 percent less than in 1969. 
Northeast production predicted to drop from 44 
million to 41 million bushels, most of the decline 
being in Pennsylvania crop. 


MILK MARKETING INFORMATION is available in one 
report summarizing data from seven federal milk 
marketing orders in the Northeast. Monthly market 
news report includes: number of producers, receipts 
from producers, percent Class I utilization, etc. 

Requests for the report should be sent to: 
Alan Sleeper, Officer-in-Charge, Consumer and 
Marketing Service, USDA, 970 Broad Street, Newark, 
New Jersey 07102. 


MEAT IMPORTS continue to be a problem. Recent 
action by the President instructs USDA to limit 
1970 meat imports to 1,140 million pounds. U.S.- 
Canadian border has been closed to the trans- 
shipment of beef from foreign countries, stopping 
weekly flow of estimated one million pounds of 
imported beef that was not included in voluntary- 
limitation quota. 


"COW CITY" in the Norwalk area of Southern Cali- 
fornia is in the process of moving to the Chino 
area, 30 miles east of Los Angeles. Reason: the 
$45,000 per acre being offered for land ... and 
the $700 per acre annual taxes ... at the old 
dairy city location. - 

A state-controlled base plan system is in 
operation in Southern California. Blend price is 
paid for quota milk; extra milk goes at Class II 
price. Base sells for $500 per cow. 


GROUP FEEDING OF CONCENTRATES to dairy cows did 
not increase feed costs per pound of milk pro- 
duced in recent experiment, reports Beacon 
researcher Bill Lashbrook. Experimental group 
(15 cows) received grain mixed with corn silage 
in bunk; a control group (18 cows) was fed indi- 
vidually according to adjusted DHIC recommenda- 
tions. 

Dairymen with large herds have shown interest 
in group feeding ... grouping done according to 


levels of production, or stage of lactation. 
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comes from natural heating process 


MEET “THE 


A new solid-waste disposal ma- 
chine, the Roto-Shredder, offers 
a solution to the growing solid 
waste problems of large-scale live- 
stock operations. Field studies 
are being conducted by Prof. 
Martin Decker on composting of 
organic wastes at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New’ Brunswick, New 
Jersey . . funded equally by grants 
from the USDA and State of 
New Jersey. 

In five months of testing swine 
manure, it has been found that 
the shredding unit reduces the 
volume of manure by at least 
90 percent, eliminates offensive 
odors and lengthens landfill life. 

The Roto-Shredder was de- 
veloped by General Products of 
Ohio, Inc., Crestline, Ohio. Her- 
bert T. Cobey, G.P.O. president, 
was former head of the Cobey 
Corporation, a manufacturer of 
a well-known line of farm ma- 
chinery. 


The Roto-Shredder does its thing . 





.. shredding organic wastes. Steam 
generated within piled organic matter. 


CHOMPER’’ 


Purpose of the unit, according 
to Cobey, is to provide methods 
of disposal for organic solid 
wastes including paper, both agri- 
cultural and urban, in a sani- 
tary, high volume, economical 
fashion. 

The machine processes waste 
by either shredding or compost- 
ing, or both. In shredding, it uti- 
lizes a milling, or pulverizing- 
like process that grinds up raw 
garbage refuse and fluffs out 
manure so that aerobic bacteria 
can work to devour the waste. 

- The. second step, composting 
or “bacterial incineration,” re- 
duces raw refuse or manure to 
a humus, dirt-like state by intro- 
ducing a prescribed mixture of 
oxygen and water to the waste. 
The result is a speeded-up nat- 
ural decaying process further re- 
ducing volume. 


WMRw 
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NEW BUYER’S GUIDE 


Two new marketing tools for 
Pennsylvania agricultural pro- 
ducts are: 1) The Buyer’s Guide 
for Processed Food, listing 188 
firms and their product lines, 
brand names and sales contacts, 
and 2) The Buyer’s Guide for 
Poultry and Eggs, listing 87 pro- 
ducers, packers and processors of 
eggs, plus 60 chicken producers 
and processors. 

Other Guides are published for 
mushrooms, vegetables, apples 
and pears, peaches, and nursery 
stock. All are available free from: 
Market Development Division, 
Bureau of Markets, Pennsylva- 
nia Department of Agriculture, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17120. 


WASTE MANAGEMENT 


The New York State College 
of Agriculture recently released 
a new film .. . entitled ‘‘Agri- 
cultural Waste Management.” 

It takes a full-color look at the 
Problems of, and possible solu- 
tions to, the enormous waste dis- 
posal problems faced by farmers. 
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It’s available to Empire Sta- 
ers ... and other northeasterners 
... by contacting: Film Library, 
Roberts Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 


MASTITIS MANAGEMENT 


A new 36-page booklet, ““Mod- 
ern Mastitis Management,” has 
just been published by TUCO, 
Division of the Upjohn Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo. It is available 
without charge to dairymen from 
their local ‘TUCO dealers. 

The publication outlines a 
complete management program 
to combat mastitis, a disease 
that costs dairy farmers more 
than $400 million each year. 

“Modern Mastitis Manage- 
ment” is packed with facts and 
figures, yet is easy to read and 
understand. The booklet con- 
tains several pages of photo- 
graphs, drawings and charts. 

TUCO, publisher of the new 
booklet, manufactures Biocort 
for treating mastitis in the udders 
of lactating cows, and Biodry, 
specifically for dry cows. 
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Equipment ? 


EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


AUGUST 11, 12 and 13, 1970 





OVER 40 PROVEN DESIGNS TO CHOOSE FROM 
Let an Umbaugh representative show you the 
economical design that best fits your specific 
need. Want more information? 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! 


! 
UMBAUGH POLE BUILDING CO. 
Box 2513, Newburgh, N.Y. 12550 
PH. 914-561-4330 


Yes, I’d like to discuss your farm building 
plans. 











@ 


UMBAUGH 
Pole Building Company 


Box 2513, Newburgh, N.Y. 12550 
PH. 914-561-4330 


Street or Rural Route 
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$9-1/2 
MILLION 


Every year policyholders insuring with our 72 member- 
companies save about nine and a half million dollars of 
premiums as compared with charges customarily made by 
other companies. 


Economical insurance with no sacrifice of protection. 
One more of many reasons why it’s good business to do 
business with your neighbors in your nearby, friendly, 
local cooperative insurance company. 


Let us put you in touch. 


N.Y.S. CENTRAL ORGANIZATION 
OF CO—OP FIRE INSURANCE CO’S. 
FRIENDLY 


ee TWO NORMANSKILL BOULEVARD 
DELMAR, NEW YORK 12054 
PHONE: (518) 439-9353 . 





Wh t d Before you answer, Fred is Sales Manager for 
a 0 Ou Standard Equipment. He and his sales force 


have had the opportunity to serve today’s dairy- 


care W at men with many applications of Standard’s 


complete line of equipment including silo un- 


FRED TRACY s2c2:: bunk feeders, stalls and the new 
“MASTER-BUILT” barn cleaner. Maybe he can 


knows ahout 


help you? Before your next 
purchase write Fred to see 
what he thinks. He has a lot 
of good ideas. 


VISIT FRED IN OUR 
BOOTH AT THE EMPIRE 
FARM DAYS, KING’S ROYAL 
ACRES, CARDIFF, N. Y., 
AUGUST 11-13th. 





Barn 










FRED TRACY 

Sales Manager 

STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
Bel Air, Md. 21014 


PUL ae fT ae Ce) dT 
ROTARY or FLAIL 


BMB Company, Inc. 
Holton, Kansas 





Location: 


KING’S ROYAL ACRES 
GERALD and PAUL KING 
LaFAYETTE, N.Y. 





POOR TIMING 


IF you haven’t checked your 
tractor’s engine timing recently, 
you may be surprised when you 
do! Findings just revealed by the 
engineers of Champion Spark 
Plug Company point out that 
only one-third of the engines 
checked were timed according 
to manufacturers’ specifications. 
The remaining two-thirds had 
either overadvanced or retarded 
timing. 





Choose from either pole barns 
or steel buildings engineered 
to meet your exact specifica- 
tions. Trained personnel will 
quickly install the quality 
building of your choice... or 
for easy, do-it-yourself instal- 
lation see the Wickes experts 
today ! 


STORAGE BUILDINGS ¢ HORSE BARNS ¢ FEED SHEDS 
LOAFING SHEDS ¢ POULTRY BUILDINGS ¢ BOAT STORAGE 
MACHINERY & UTILITY BUILDINGS ¢ PICNIC SHELTERS 


WICKES LUMBER & BUILDING SUPPLIES 
Regional Office, P.O. Box 87C, Copley, Ohio 44321 


| am interested in... 


I 

I 

{ 

i 

! 

I 

{ 

| (-] Storage Building [] Poultry House [] Utility Shed 
[-] Commercial Building [[] Loading Shed [] Other 
' [J | would like to have your representative contact me for 
1 
{ 
' 
t 
{ 
1 
| 
t 
t 
i 
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further information. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


WICKES 


LUMBER and BUILDING 
SUPPLIES CENTER 
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The owner often does not 
realize that the problem exists. 
He may become aware of incor- 
rect timing when he finds that 
his tractor is sluggish, or when 
he discovers that it’s using more 
gas than it used to. Even then, 
he may attribute the loss of per- 
formance and économy to some 
other cause. 

Poor performance and _ in- 
creased fuel consumption are 


bn 


Der hae 


PHONE 


23 CONVENIENT LOCATIONS... 


NEW YORK 


Canandaigua 
Endicott 
Horseheads 
LeRoy 
Middletown 
Orchard Park 
Phoenix 


Selkirk 
Walden 
Waterloo 
Watertown 
Waterville 


installed 
- farm buildings! 


We will install it for you...or 
we can furnish you with the 
Complete Package for your 
own installation... 


NEW JERSEY” 
Phillipsburg 
Succasunna 
Swedesboro 


MARYLAND 
Frederick 


usually associated with retarded 
timing. Overadvanced timing, if 
excessive, may also cause this 
situation. Another ‘more serious 
condition, however, develops as 
a result of overadvanced timing 
...increased combustion cham- 
ber temperatures. Spark plugs 
and valves become overheated 
and, in severe cases, piston and 
valve damage may occur. 

The following list, prepared 
by Champion engineers, details 
some of the conditions that may 
affect engine timing, resulting 
in poor performance: 

Retarded timing can be caused 
by: 
- Rubbing block wear, which 
reduces breaker-point spacing. 


















~ PENNSYLVANIA 
Ephrata 
Exton 
Greensburg 
Northumberland 
Reading 
Saegertown 
Wilkes Barre 





This also increases dwell time. 

Too close'a point setting dur- 
ing installation. 

Inoperative automatic ad- 
vance mechanism on the dis- 
tributor (vacuum and/or me- 
chanical). 

Misaligned timing marks due 
to slippage of harmonic ‘balancer 
(a rare, but possible condition). 

Setting the basic timing with 
full or partial advance, while 
vacuum line is connected. 

Wrong distributor application. 

Setting the timing to reduce 
knock when engine is running 
on too low octane fuel. 

Making adjustments with the 
engine idling too fast. 


Overadvanced timing can be 
caused by: 

A malfunction in the auto- 
matic advance mechanism on 
the distributor. 

Point spacing being set too 
wide. 

Dwell angle set too low. 

Power timing. 

Wrong distributor application. 


SMALL ENGINES 


In response to a question about 
publications on small gasoline 
engines, Professor Everett Mark- 
wardt, Extension agricultural 
engineer at Cornell University, 
recommends the following: 

1. Extension publications pre- 
pared in the various states . . . in 
New York, it’s a 4-H bulletin 
entitled, “Lawn Power Equip- 
ment,” free to residents of the 
State. 

2. “Small Gas Engines”—Vol- 
ume I and Volume II, available 
from the American Association 
for Vocational Instructional 
Materials, Agricultural Engi- 
neering Center, Athens, Georgia 
30601. 

3. “Small Engine Service 
Manual,” published by Techni- 
cal Publications, Inc., a division 
of Implement and Tractor, 1014 
Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, 
Missouri 64105. Ask for the latest 
edition. : 

The references listed in (2) 
and (3) may be purchased from 
the organizations mentioned . . . 
write them for prices. 


MACHINERY TRAINING 


Agricultural Engineering tech- 
nology is one of the two-year 
college programs at the Coble- 
skill Agricultural and Technical 
College. It’s designed to train 
students for a variety of jobs in 
the machinery field, and is di- 
vided into three options . . . ag- 
ricultural industrial equipment, 
power and machinery, farmstead 
mechanization and automation. 
Demand for these technically- 
trained people exceeds the sup- 


There are six Agricultural 
and Technical Colleges in New 
York State, each offering tech- 
nical training in various fields. 
Qualified students can move 
through these colleges to reward- 
ing occupations in farming and | 
agribusiness. | 
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EMPIRE 
FARM 
DAYS 


THE Northeast’s biggest ma- 
chinery, equipment and supply 
supermarket will open its doors 
for a three-day run in mid-Au- 
gust... and you’re invited. 

The bustling show will be held 
August 11, 12 and 13 at King’s 
Royal Acres, Cardiff, New York 
...Jjust 20 minutes from down- 
town Syracuse, and a stone’s 
throw from the Lafayette exit of 
Interstate 81. 

The beautiful farm in the 
Tully Valley, near the site of the 
Cardiff Giant hoax, will greet a 
crowd of up to 50,000 during the 
three days. 

Admission will be free, parking 
will be free, and you’ll find 
plenty to keep you busy, well-fed 
and interested! 


Displays 

Highlighting Empire Farm 
Days will be massive displays of 
just about everything needed to 
run your farm, from milking ma- 
_chines to giant tractors, from 
pumps to farm buildings. 


About 140 exhibitors . . . repre- - 


senting more than 200 companies 
. will show and demonstrate 
their latest offerings. 

You'll see tractors, plows, til- 
lers, hay and forage harvesters, 
potato harvesters and materials 
handling equipment in action. 
And you'll see all types of farm 
and barn equipment on display 
as you stroll through the spacious 
exhibit areas. 


Long List 


In addition to the daily dem- 
onstrations, the displays will fea- 
ture farm supplies, fertilizer and 
crop chemicals, drainage and ir- 
rigation items, materials hand- 
ling equipment of all types, 
breeding ideas, pharmaceuticals, 
petroleum, seeds, finance and in- 
Surance, trucks and truck bodies, 
tires, farm buildings, silos and 
Storage units, packaging equip- 
ment, lightning protection, aux- 
illary power . . . and just about 
ve type of farm machine avail- 
able. ; 


Crop Demonstrations 


Corn and alfalfa varieties will 
be compared along with various 
treatments for getting the most 
Out of them. Seven varieties of 
alfalfa, for example, have been 
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planted in 60 plots. You’ll see 
the differences in alfalfa with and 
without nurse crops, with and 
without herbicides, and the effect 


of fertilizer. A dozen corn variet- - 


ies will be compared with em- 
phasis on corn’s use for silage. 
You'll also see a no-till corn dem- 
onstration that should be help- 
ful in judging that practice. 

Empire Farm Days has a 
unique and highly-effective 
equipment demonstration system 
that makes it easy for you to 
watch and compare. Only one 
machine is demonstrated at a 
time, to eliminate the confusing 
beehive of the three-ring circus 
concept where everybody does 
his thing at the same time. 


Just off Route 11A 
3 miles south of Cardiff, N.Y. 


Empire Farm Days 
August 11-12-13, 19'70 


Come see the latest and the best equipment. 
Learn how to put that profit in your pocket. And 
be sure to say Hi at our all-electric exhibit in the 





In plowing, for example, each 
manufacturer will have his 
equipment lined up at the plow- 
ing site. Then each will have the 
opportunity to briefly describe 
his unit before sending it on its 
way. The plow will make a pass 
up the field and back; you’ll have 
a chance to examine the job, 
then move on to the next unit. 

This same type of orderly dem- 
onstration technique will be used 
for forage harvesters, hay equip- 
ment, potato harvesting ma- 
chines and other specialized 
equipment. 

There will be a special tent 
for the ladies. They’ll see an in- 
teresting show with emphasis on 
styles, home items and entertain- 
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main tent. See you there. 


Your Host 


King’s Royal Acres 


SYRACUSE 





ment. More details are found in 
the women’s section of this issue. 


The Farm 


' King’s Royal Acres is a dairy, 
fruit anc cash-crop farm operated 
by Paul and Gerald King. It has 
good, early-workable soil, big 
fields and irrigation facilities. 
The layout is ideally suited to 
Empire Farm Days, and it is lo- 
cated in one of the State’s pret- 
tiest areas. 


The Sponsors 


Empire Farm Days. are spon- 
sored by the Empire State Potato 
Club in cooperation with Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, New York 
Farm Equipment Dealers Asso- 
ciation, New York State Farm 
Equipment Club, New York 
State Electric and Gas Corpora- 
tion, Onondaga County and New 
York State Extension Service, 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corpor- 
ation and Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corporation. 

Heading up Empire Farm 


‘Days as general manager is Rich- 


ard Amidon, executive secretary 
of the Potato Club, who is 
backed by representatives of all 
the sponsoring organizations. 


Bird and deer control 
at its. best. Each elec 
tronic system covers 
25 acres automatically. 


WwW 


Av-Alarm Corp. 
385 Reed St. 


Santa Clara, Ca. 95050 








LAFAYETTE 


TULLY 
CORTLAND 


BINGHAMTON 


Electricity 
puts the 
Profit 

in 
Farming 


WEW YORK STATE 
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Food For 
The Spirit 


_ by Robert L.. Clingan 


CORNERSTONES 


In; the .Bible the epistle “of 
Peter says, “The stone of stum- 
bling became the head of the 
corner.” He is simply saying that 
Jesus Christ...the source of 
confusion, confrontation, amaze- 
ment, and judgment for many 
... became the “cornerstone” of 
the Christian church and _ the 





Christian life. This is what 
Christian people mean when 
they sing, “The Church’s One 
Foundation is Jesus Christ, Her 
Lord.” 

Yet the point well taken in 
the first century may be lost on 


‘the people of the twentieth. In 


our time, the cornerstone often 
is the last placed in position 
when a new building is com- 
pleted. Sometimes it is embel- 
lished with designs and marked 
with the year of the building’s 
construction. Quite often it has 
been hollowed out to become 
the depository of documents that 
will be of historic significance 
when the building has outlived 
its usefulness. When finally de- 
molished, future generations will 
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enjoy reading the contents of the - 


cornerstone, which thus becomes 
a decorative, historic, dramatic 
touch in the art of construction. 
Not so with the ancients. For 
them the cornerstone was a true 
stone properly in line with sharp 
corner and right angle lines. It 
was the stone from which the 
builders sighted the walls to be 
built, and gained their sense of 
measurement and direction. 
This was the kind of a person 
the writer in the Bible saw in 
Jesus Christ. He is to be the one 
by whom our churches and our 
personal lives are to be measured. 
He is the clue to the directions 
we should take and the enter- 
prises we should build. Our 
guidelines should begin with 
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Look here for better ideas 
when you visit Empire Farm Days 


Displayed at Agway’s tent will be some 


of the newest ideas in mechanized storage 


and feeding of silage: And there will be much 


other equipment to point the way to lowered 


labor costs and greater output per man. 


Agway is taking this opportunity, too, 


to round up many of the specialists who contribute 


to the pool of knowledge Agway makes 


available to. members. These specialists will be on 


hand to answer questions and discuss new concepts 


in such areas as milk handling, crops, insurance, 


farm buildings, and petroleum products. 


As in other years, make the Agway tent 


your headquarters for relaxing. 


There’s an abundant supply of cold 


a 


drinking water at all times. 


AGWAY 


FARM ENTERPRISE SERVICE 


‘Him, or they easily become 





faulty and twisted, poor strings 
by which to build. 

So, when we think of how the 
stone of stumbling became the 
head of the corner, let us accept 
their insight as ours... that He 
is the only safe guide, the only 
sure source of direction, the 
standard by which our personal 
lives and the life of our churches 
ought to be measured. Why not 
make Him the “head of the 


corner?”’ 





THE ACCEPTABLE KILLER 


“Raw defiance of law and 
momentary demonstrations of 
manhood with a car are like 
walking into a crowd with a 
cocked shotgun. You don’t in- 
tend to kill anyone, and getting 
yourself messed up is not at all 
what you had in mind. But it’s 
a cinch you’ll be a loser and s0, 
tragically, will be friends and 
total strangers. Totally innocent 
friends and strangers.” 

The above paragraph is quoted 
from the latest edition of the an- 
nual booklet of highway accident 
statistics available from The 
Travelers Insurance Companies, 
Hartford, Connecticut 06115. 





Bang! , 

This “cocked shotgun” went 
off on America’s highways many 
times in 1969. The annual sur- 
vey of motor vehicle accidents 
shows that such mishaps _ last 
year claimed more than 56,500 
lives and injured another 
4,700,000 men, women and chil- 
dren. 

The “cocked shotgun” was the 
driver going too fast for highway 
conditions, the rash and carefree 
youth, the driver passing on curve 
or hill, who didn’t signal. 


Too Fast 


Excessive speed continued to 
be the Number One Killer, ac- 
counting for more than 18,700 
deaths and 1,056,000 injuries. 
Thoughtless driving, even at 
moderate speed, accounted for 
9,900 deaths — and the greatest 
number of injuries (1,267,000). 

Pedestrians too, died in great 
numbers in 1969. Crossing be- 
tween intersections claimed 4,040 
lives and injured more than 
67,800 persons. 

It has been said before, but 
it’s still a surprise: crashes on 
streets and highways have killed 
and injured millions more Ameri- 
cans than all the wars the U.S. 
has ever fought. 

You’d think there’d be massive 
demonstrations . . . but there nev- 
er are! 





In addition to trees actually killed 
in a forest fire, many more are dam: | 
aged and become susceptible to attacks 
by disease and insects, warns the New 
York State Conservation Department. 
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“ eteatie Bianiond Heed stands guard over Waikiki. Gos hotel is ected 
right on the Beach. 


TAKE A FALL VACATION 


largest sugar plantation in the 


If you have always wanted to 
visit Hawaii, “Paradise of the 
Pacific,” here is the ideal time 
and way to go. Join our October 
10 to 24 Aloha Week Hawaiian 
Holiday group and travel with a 
congenial AA tour party. You 
pay for practically everything 
when you buy your ticket, and 
our tour escort takes care of all 
arrangements — baggage hand- 
ling, tipping, airline connections, 
and .a hundred other little 
details —so you can just relax 
and enjoy every minute of your 
vacation. 

Our group will assemble in a 
midwest airport, fly to Portland, 
Oregon, and our tour starts with 
an exciting day in the Pacific 
Northwest. We drive through the 
beautiful Cascade Mountains, up 
the slopes of majestic Mount 
Hood, and then along the famous 
Columbia River gorge to see the 
fish ladders and hatchery at 
Bonneville Dam and _ lovely 
Multnomah Falls. 


Hawaii, the Big Isle 


An Aloha jet takes us smoothly 
across the Pacific to Hawaii, 
where we visit the four main 
islands — Hawaii, Oahu, Maui, 
and Kauai. Hilo, the Orchid 
Capital on the Island of Hawaii, 
is our first stop. A few of the 
places we’ll visit on the Big Is- 
land are Hawaii National Park, 
Akaka Falls (higher than Niag- 
ara), the quaint town of Kailua, 
and the City of Refuge. Hawaii 
is also known asthe Sportsman’s 
Isle, and Kona waters are famous 
for marlin, tuna, skipjack, and 
bonito. Charter boats are avail- 
able for those who wish to try 
their luck. 


Maui, the Valley Isle 


Second largest island in the 
chain and extremely fertile, the 


Gordan Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


USA is located on Maui. Here 
we will see ‘“The Needle,” a fern- 
covered volcanic freak rising 
2,000 feet above the valley floor, 
and Lahaina, historic whaling 
center. It was here that much of 
the movie “Hawaii” was filmed. 
Along the main street is a huge 
banyan tree, said to be the sec- 
ond largest in the world. 


Oahu, Most Famous Island 


There are so many things to 
see and do in Honolulu and Wai- 
kiki that it’s impossible to men- 
tion all of them! Planned sight- 
seeing will include the Iolani Pal- 


ace, Punchbowl Crater, a pine- . 


apple cannery tour, a cruise 
through Pearl Harbor to see Bat- 
tleship Row, and a circle tour of 
the island with stops at Sea Life 
Park and the Mormon Temple. 
A few other attractions are the 
International Market Place, the 
Ala Moana Shopping Center 
(one of the world’s largest), the 
Kodak Hula Show; the Hawai- 
ian Village of Ulu Mau, and the 
Wax Museum. : 


Kauai, the Garden Isle 


Our hotel is situated on Kala- 
paki Beach, one of the finest in 
the islands, and you will want to 
spend as much time as possible 
enjoying it. We will take a boat 
trip up the Wailua River to a 
beautiful fern grotto, while na- 
tives entertain us with songs and 
legends of the River and Kauai. 

Another day we see Waimea 
Canyon, ‘Grand Canyon of the 
Pacific,” the Napali Cliffs and 
Valley of the Lost Tribes. Along 
the way we see fields of pine- 
apple, acres of waving sugar 
cane, and field upon field of 
beautiful tropical flowers. 

Reluctantly we say “Aloha” 
Hawaii. Our tour agents will be 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Canada-Gaspe Tour 


Fall Hawaiian Tour 
Reunion Weekend 


Name 


British Isles 
Spain—Portugal 
Fall Foliage Tours 








Address 





(Please print) 
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glad to arrange a stopover (at no 
additional air fare) for anyone 
who wishes to spend some time 
on the West Coast before going 
home. 


Fall Foliage Tours 


Probably nowhere in the world 
is autumn foliage more beautiful 
than in New England. Changing 
colors combine with picturesque 
farms and towns in beautiful 
mountain and sea settings. We 
invite you to travel with us and 
see this beauty for yourself on 
one of our Fall Foliage Tours 
(October 2 to 10 and 11 to 19). 
Last year’s tours were sold out 
well ahead of departure date, so 
don’t wait too long to make your 
reservation. The cost is only $318 
from Albany, New York, back to 
Albany. 

We travel through the colorful 
Berkshire Mountains of Massa- 
chusetts to visit old Sturbridge 
Village and explore the 36 orig- 
inal buildings moved there from 
many sections of New England. 
Next comes Plymouth and Cape 
Cod’s interesting villages — Hy- 
annis Port, Barnstable, Sand- 
wich, and others. 

Continuing to Boston, we’ll see 
all the well known places in and 
around this famous city, includ- 
Harvard University’s famous col- 
lection of glass flowers. 

We stop at Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s “House of the Seven Ga- 
bles” in Salem on our way to 
Portland, Maine. The next day 
we drive through one of the best 
known resort areas in “The Pine 
Tree State” and pass huge Se- 
bago Lake which covers 46 
square miles. — 

Crossing the New Hampshire 
border, we find ourselves in the 
beautiful White Mountains, 
probably the Northeast’s most 
scenic area. Mt. Washington and 
other peaks of the Presidential 
Range loom above us, and every- 
where is the ever-changing color 
of the autumn foliage. One 
morning we ride to the top of 
Cranmore Mountain on the Ski- 
mobile and then drive through 
Franconia Notch to see the be- 
loved “Old Man of the Moun- 
tains.” 

In Vermont, we’ll visit the 
Maple Grove Museum, the cap- 
ital city of Montpelier, and the 
world’s largest marble exhibit at 
Proctor before heading south for 
Albany and the end of our New 
England vacation. 


Don't Delay! 

If you act at once, it is still 
possible to join the following 
tours: Grand European Holiday 
(August 20 to September 30), 
Eastern Canada and Gaspe Tour 
(August 29 to September 12), 
British Isles Holiday (September 
5 to 26) and our Spain and Port- 
ugal Tour (September 6 to 27). 

Also, we want you to keep in 
mind our Reunion Weekend 
planned for October 30 to No- 
vember | at beautiful Lake Mo- 
honk Mountain House in the 
Catskills. We will tell you more 
about this next month. Fill out 
the coupon and mail it today; 
we'll send. you folders for all the 
trips which interest you. 
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Makes Fencing 
A Breeze 
«sa NOTa 
Back-Breaking 

CHORE 


Exclusive 
Patented 
Design 


Make child's play out of building fence. 
Just a few flicks of the hydraulic control 
is all it takes to’ set a fence post. Sets 
posts solid and straight with no digging, 
no tamping. Handles posts up to 8” 
diameter, 8’ long. Drives a 4”-5” post in 
as little as 10-15 seconds. You'll easily set 
up to 80 rods of posts in just 80 minutes. 
Write Today for Free Literature 


ON DISPLAY... 
EMPIRE FARM DAYS 
Tudor & Jones Exhibit 


Distributed TYDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N.Y.; 
by other areas by Wayne R. Wyant, 


New Bethlehem, Pa. 
Vv) MANUFACTURING CO. 
navn Graettinger, lowa 51342 
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EMPIRE 
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TODD HYBRID SALES INC. 
ABBOTTSTOWN, PA. 17301 
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ADAMS’ TARLEINE® 


due to Eczema, 


Hemorrhoids, (Itching Piles), 
Psoriasis, Athletes Foot, Chafing, Scaling and 
Red Raw Itching Skin. 

Temporary Relief can be yours by using ADAMS 
TARLEINE, our 100 year old satisfactory-proven 
ointment which relieves through healing. 

Money cheerfully refunded if not satisfied, Send 
to Chas. L, Adams Medicine Co., Dept. A 324 
W. Pleasant Ave., Syracuse N. Y. 13205. Send 
$1.50. Not Sold ‘in Drug Stores. 

Adams Pine Tar Soap ... Large Cake $1.25 

We are proud of our unsolicited testimonials. 
® J. S., San Bernardino, Calif., ‘‘I was troubled 
with a bad leg sore for many years, and at times 
was unable to walk. After trying many prescriptions 
and medicines, a friend recommended TARLEINE, 
which healed the leg in a very, Short time, and I 
ee never been bothered since.’ 

J. P., Indianapolis, ‘‘I have used 
TARLEINE and found that it is everything you 
claim it to be. It has cured my piles and I am so 
thankful to you for putting out such a remedy.’’ 


We /viae oe | auto Every type & size 
truck ==) =i = 
CATALOG 


y TREMENDOUS SWINGS 


WRITE US TODAY 


eT HS Ponies ns (ete N.J. 





EVEN THOUGH vegetables 
—fresh and frozen—are available 
year round nowadays, nothing 
can quite match the taste of 
garden-fresh vegetables. High in 
vitamins and minerals, as well 
as low in cost and calories, vege- 
tables properly cooked and at- 
tractively served make a meal a 
true gourmet experience. 

Preparation and Cooking Se- 
crets. Cook just enough vege- 
tables for one meal and prepare 
just before cooking. Cook in skins 
when possible to avoid loss of 
nutrients. Do not presoak. If 
recipe calls for water, use as 
little as possible. Cook quickly 
and with as little stirring as pos- 
sible, and just until fork tender. 
Salt when you wish—before or 
after cooking—and do not use 
soda. Serve immediately after 
cooking. Use any liquid left over 
in soups and sauces. 

Cooking and Serving Sug- 
gestions. Vary your methods of 
cooking and put “zip” into your 
vegetables. Nothing . is better 
than well-prepared buttered 
vegetables, seasoned with salt 
and pepper, but try using spices 
and herbs also, and sauces such 
as cream, cheese and hollan- 
daise. And don’t hesitate to be 
adventuresome and combine two 
or more vegetables for serving, 
or serve several vegetables plat- 
ter-style. 


Squash in Variety 

Three common varieties of 
summer squash—yellow, green 
and white—alone or in combina- 
tion lend variety to summer vege- 
table eating. Choose squash that 
is young and tender, heavy for 
its size, and free from blemishes 
and bruises. The skin should be 
paper thin and seeds tiny and 
soft. All these summer squash 
blend well with many flavors. 
One pound squash will yield 2 
to 3 servings. Larger squashes 
may be stuffed and baked. 


MEDLEY OF SUMMER SQUASH 


1 medium yellow crookneck squash 
1 medium Zucchini squash 
1 medium white scalloped squash 
Butter 
Salt and pepper 
2 slices bread, cubed and toasted 


Wash but do not peel squash. 
Slice yellow and green ones 
thinly; cut white one into quar- 
ters and slice (or cut all squash 
into cubes). Place all in a heavy 
saucepan, add 4 to 4 cup water, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
cover tightly and cook just until 
tender—5 to 8 minutes. Add but- 
ter and toasted bread cubes and 
toss lightly. Serves 6 to 8. 

For Summer Squash Casse- 
role, layer slices of the three 
squashes with 3 to 4 fresh toma- 
toes, peeled and sliced, sprinkl- 
ing each layer with salt and 
pepper and 1 medium onion 
diced; dot with butter and sprin- 
kle with grated cheese. Bake in 
a moderate oven (350°) about 
30 minutes. Serves 6 to 8. 


STUFFED ZUCCHINI SQUASH 


2 medium Zucchini squash 
4 cup finely chopped onion 
4 teaspoon basil, if desired 
2 tablespoons chopped parsley 
Y% to 1 teaspoon salt 
Dash pepper 
1 egg slightly beaten 


a4 
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Shown here are just a few of the many vegetables, which when properly 
cooked and tastily seasoned, can make your meals memorable. 


SUMMER VEGETABLE PARADE 


3 By Alberta Shackelton 


2 tablespoons butter, melted 

% cup toasted bread or cracker 
crumbs or toasted corn cereal 

’, cup grated Parmesan or 
favorite cheese 


other 


Wash squash, cut off ends, 
and parboil in boiling water 
about 5 minutes, or until slightly 
tender. Cut squashes lengthwise 
and remove pulp carefully to 
keep shell intact. Combine pulp, 
onion; basil, parsley, salt, pepper 
and egg. 

Pile this mixture back into 
the shells and sprinkle with the 
crumbs tossed together with 
butter and cheese. Place on shal- 
low pan and bake in moderate 
oven (350°) 20 to 30 minutes, 
or until crumbs are golden 
brown. Serves 4. 


COLORFUL VEGETABLE PLATTER 
1 medium head cauliflower 
¥% pound fresh sliced mushrooms or 

1 can 

2 tablespoons butter 

2 tablespoons flour 

1 cup hot milk 

4 teaspoon salt 
Dash pepper 
%2 cup diced processed cheese 

1 pound slivered green beans, cooked 
4 to 6 carrots, slivered and cooked 

Remove outer leaves, stalks, 
and any discolored portions from 
cauliflower and soak in salted 
cold water for 15 minutes. Boil 
whole 25 to 30 minutes, until 
just fork tender. 

Saute mushrooms in butter, 
remove from heat, blend in flour, 
and gradually stir in hot milk. 
Cook until thickened, stirring 
constantly. Season with salt and 
pepper. Add cheese and _ heat 
just until melted. Keep warm. 

To assemble platter: Place 
cauliflower on a large round 
platter (heat-proof if possible). 


Pour sauce over cauliflower and 
sprinkle with paprika. Arrange 
alternating groups of carrots and 
beans around cauliflower, radiat- 
ing from center to edge of plat- 
ter. Serves 8. 


CHINESE ‘“‘PANNED’’ CABBAGE 


1 small head white or red cabbage 
2 tablespoons butter 
Salt and pepper 
i tablespoon lemon juice or vinegar 
for red cabbaveé 


Slice or shred cabbage. Place 
fat in small skillet or saucepan 
with tightly fitting cover. Add 
cabbage, salt and pepper lightly, 
and toss until coated with fat. 
Do not add water. Cover pan 
tightly and place over high heat 
until fat sizzles. 

Reduce heat to simmer and 
cook just until fork-tender, shak- 
ing pan once or twice to prevent 
sticking. When using red cab- 
bage, add the lemon juice or 
vinegar for better color. Serves 
DOL 70: 


TEN MINUTE BEETS 

Pare and shred 10 to 12 medi- 
um beets. Place in heavy sauce- 
pan. Add '%2 cup boiling water 
and 2 tablespoons butter. Bring 
to boiling point, reduce heat, 
and simmer for 10 minutes or 
until tender. If desired for more 
flavor and better color, add 1 
tablespoon lemon juice or vine- 
gar. Serves 5 or 6. 


The following Vinaigrette 
Sauce may be served cold over 
cold cooked vegetables for a salad 
or heated and served over hot 
vegetables. 


VEGETABLES VINAIGRETTE 


1 cup of your favorite. French dressing 
2 tablespoons chopped parsley 





MY cup chopped pickle relish or chopped 


dill pickle : 
1 finely chopped hard-cooked egg 
2 teaspoons chopped onion or chives 
3 stuffed olives, finely chopped 
1 tablespoon finely chopped pimiento | 


Combine all ingredients and 
mix well. Makes about 1% cups. 


GREEN BEAN AND 
CORN CASSEROLE 
% pound green beans 
2 cups fresh raw corn, scraped from 
cob 
4 slices bacon 
‘4 cup chopped onion 
1 cup celery, thinly sliced 
% cup heavy cream 
Salt and pepper 


Cut beans in 1'%-inch pieces 
on the bias. Cook 5 minutes in 
a small amount of boiling water. 
Combine beans and corn in a) 
142-quart casserole. Cook bacon 
until crisp; drain and crumble. 
Saute celery and onion in | 
tablespoon of the bacon fat un- 
til tender, add cream, season to 
taste, add crumbled bacon and 
pour over beans and corn. Mix 
lightly but well. Cover and bake 
for about 30 minutes in a mod- 
erate (350°) oven. Serve hot to 6. 


ICSI 


INVITING ALL WOMEN to 
Empire Farm Days 


For several years your husband 
has probably gone to Empire 
Farm Days each summer, and if 
you went with him, it was hard 
to find much there of interest 
to women. Things will be differ- 
ent this year! Mrs. Albert S. 
Johnson of Baldwinsville, New 
York, has arranged an interesting 
program for each afternoon of 
the three days (August 11, 12 
and 13) from 12:00 noon until 
3:00. 

As I’m sure you already know, 
the 1970 Empire Farm Days will 
be held at King’s Royal Acres, 
Cardiff, New York, and we give 
you a special invitation to attend. 
The women’s programs will be 
approximately a half hour in 
length throughout the afternoon. 

As each day’s high point, Ni- 
agara Mohawk and New York 
State Electric & Gas Corp. will 
sponsor demonstrations of the 
new Amana microwave Oven. 
Another half hour will be de- 
voted to getting the most out of 
the newer small appliances, such 
as electric knives and blenders. 
Home economists from the two 
service companies will be on 
hand to show how it’s done. 

Each day there will be two 
demonstrations by 4-H girls on 
various subjects—foods, clothing, 
furniture refinishing, and decou- 
page. There will also be films on 
fashions, fabrics, and home fur- 
nishings. 

Two of today’s problems — 
drugs and obesity—will be given 
special attention. A state police- 
man will talk on drug abuse and 
answer questions, and a repre- 
sentative of TOPS will tell us 
how to “take off pounds sensi- 
bly. 

Don’t forget—Empire Farm 
Days, August 11-13 at Cardiff, 
New York, with a program for 
the women! Plan to be there! 
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We have arranged with the publishers to supply directly to our readers, 
postpaid, any of the following books at the prices listed. Please allow 
2 weeks for delivery. 



























4597. Jumper and turtletop blouse. ° Delivered 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Child’s All Printed Patterns Title Author Price 
ae : es ie rie ADS OF YESTERYEAR: Karolevitz ......... ee eG eee to eee $ 2.00 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING—A DICTIONARY AND HANDBOOK: Farrall & Albrecht 11.25 

4647. Buttoned to one side smartly. ANIMAL SANITATION AND DISEASE CONTROL: R. R. Dykstra .............0000% 10.00 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Half ANIMAL SCIENCE: |M-.E:' Ensminger (1969: edition) iin. 05 oor clothes visale a a lees os 19.75 
Sizes 1014-2014. Size 1414 (bust 37) APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEAUTIFYING THE HOME GROUNDS: N. K. Hoover ..... 6.25 
takes 27 yds. 45-in. ...... 50 cents APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson .......... 6.25 
z APPROVED PRACTICES IN CROP PRODUCTION: Brickbaver & Mortenson ......... 7.50 

9318. Zip or button up six pretty APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING: E. M. Juergenson & W. P. Mortenson ....... 6.25 
styles. PRINTED PATTERN, New APPROVED PRACTICES IN FARM MANAGEMENT: |. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson .... 6.25 


Half Sizes 1014-2014. New Misses’ 8- 


; APPROVED PRACTICES IN FEEDS AND FEEDING: D. W. Cassard & E. M. Juergenson 6.25 
16. Yardages in pattern. ...50 cents 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN FRUIT PRODUCTION: A. H. Scheer & E. M. Juergenson .. 7.50 


APPROVED PRA A ANA ELS. i aE te ickar ‘6.2 
9396. Curved collar, shaped seams. ‘°O CTICES IN PASTURE MANAGEMENT: J. S. McVickar & M. H. McVickar 3 














PRINTED PATTERN, New Misses’ APPROVED PRACTICES IN SHEEP PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson ..............- 6.25 
Sizes BAR. Sina 19 (hist 94) requires APPROVED PRACTICES IN SOIL CONSERVATION: A. B. Foster .........0..e0e000- 6.95 
234 9GS, SOR. ee aes ae 50 cents 
ARITHMETIC IN AGRICULTURE: T. H. Fenske, R. M. Drake & A. W. Edson ......... 5.00 
BEEF-CATILE SCIENCECMCE. Ensminger’ 20 56 eek a ee ek 14.35 
| 9313 BEEF PRODUCTION IN THE SOUTH: S. H. Fowler ...........0..0eceeeseeeeeees 13.75 
N CAREERS IN AGRIBUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Archie A. Stone ..........-..-+0- 7.00 
- soon COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN AGRICULTURE: E, P. Roy ........... cc ceceeeueeee 6.95 
2£Vi2 COMTOACE EADIING 40S AVE Po Roy ook ee et ee 9.25 
COOPERATIVES: TODAY AND TOMORROW: E. P. Roy ...........0ecceeeeeuees 11.25 
COURAGE TO CHANGE, THES RC oSfen ose os oe re i ae a 5.75 
DOMESTIC RABBIT PRODUCTION: G. S. Templeton ...:........0.eceeeueeeeeeee 6.25 
EVERYDAY FARM LAWS: R. L. Adams & W. W. Bedford ....0..........00esue eee 6.00 
EXPIQRING AGRIBUSINESS: E (60 Roy icc .cc odo ee ree od ee 9.25 
FARMING PROGRAMS FOR SMALL ACREAGES: E. M. Juergenson .............--- 5.25 
FARM MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK, THE: I. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson ............ 8.00 
FARM TRACTOR MAINTENANCE: A. D. Brown & I. G. Morrison ..........0..0000- 5.50 
FEED FORMULATIONS HANDBOOK: T. W. Perry .........00.00eceeeceeuceeuees 6.00 
FLOWER AND PLANT PRODUCTION IN THE GREENHOUSE: Kennard S. Nelson ..... 7.25 
HANDBOOK OF AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS: N. K. Hoover .............000% 8.50 
en HORSES AND HORSEMANSHIP: M. E. Ensminger .............0eecceeesueeeeues 14.35 
- HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE FOR RURAL AUDIENCES: E. R. Eastman ............ 4.95 
IDEAS FOR FARM MECHANICS PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES: Phipps & Jenne ...... 7.25 
oy LAW FOR THE VETERINARIAN AND LIVESTOCK OWNER: H. W. Hannah &D. F. Storm 7.50 
LIVESTOCK JUDGING AND EVALUATION: R. E. Hunsley & W. M. Beeson ......... 9.75 
LIVESTOCK JUDGING HANDBOOK: J. E. Nordby, W. M. Beeson & D. L. Fourt .... 7.75 
MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT, THE: S. H. Fowler ...........-.0ee0ee0e- 11.00 
MEAT We CAE THES, £ Piealer oe Gah Ss ee ee en Ge 9.75 
MECHANICS IN AGRICULTURE: Bok. Pitapss ae OC ee 10.75 
MODERN MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS: W. P. Mortenson ..........0..00005 8.50 
eran OUR SOILS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT: R. L. Donahue .............02.0..002++ 10,75 
PASTURES. FORMTINE SOUTH] Gul, King foie eos Se ee 6.50 
9035 PRODUCING FARM CROPS: H. K. Wilson & A. C. Richer ........2.0000ee eee es 6.50 
10%—22%4 | PRODUCING VEGETABLE CROPS: G. W. Ware & J. P. McCollum ........-....0- 10.75 
4645 RAISING VEGETABLES: G. W. Ware & J. P. McCollum: ............0cecee eevee 7.75 
ee RETAIL FLORIST BUSINESS, THE: Peter B. Pfahl ..............cseceeceeceeceues 9.25 
10-20% RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT: C. R. Smith, L. Partain & J. Champlin .......... 9.25 
SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS, THE: H. W. Titus ............000.ceeeeees 6.25 
ire ee SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING BEEF CATTLE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ... 1.95 
Sizes 1014-2014. Size 141 sy (bust 37) SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING DAIRY CATTLE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby .. 1.95 
tales O74 yan Shae S20 BO SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING HORSES: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ....... 1.95 
3s y in. ....90 cents : 
SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING POULTRY: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ...... 1.95 
9035. Popular diagonal seam, but- SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING SHEEP: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ........ 1.95 
tons. PRINTED PATTERN, New SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING SWINE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ........ 1.95 
Half Sizes 1014-2214. Size 141/, (bust SHEEP AND WOOL SCIENCE: M. E. Ensminger ..........0..00.ceecees Sh eee 14.35 
37) takes 234 yds. 39-in. .. .50 cents STOCKMAN’S HANDBOOK, THE: M. E. Ensminger: .........-2.-seeeeceeceuess 19.75 
SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION FOR EASTERN UNITED STATES: H. Rubey .......... 4.50 
581. Instant crochet skirt and vest. SWINE MANAGEMENT, PACKET). 302055 Boo eee ines ees 2.25 
Use No. 9 plastic hook, knitting wors- SWINE: SCIENGESM, Eo Ensmingdet occas ec tues ee eee dea tee 14.35 
ted. Openwork shell stitch. New Sizes 500 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook ...........-.. 6.50 
10-16 included. ........... 50 cents 600 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook ...........-5- 6.50 
; : USING COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS: M. H. McVickar .......-0ccceceeeeeeeeeees 8.50 
= a side Gee WESTERHE HOMSE. THE: john BC Gorman 2 cfr ee ee 10.00 
dain edges cuits’ Rasy” directors WHEN: HOU PRESIDE> S: “S* Sulhenidnd: no. eo et eG ae 4.95 
Sizes S,M,L included. ..... 50 cents Pe et ee 


Effective July 1, 1970 
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‘Instant Pe Rok $i CE ae cae ee ee ee ee Ree rare AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BOOKS, Box 370, Ithaca, N. Y. 14850 

iInstant Sewing Book O $1 i 

‘Fashions to Sew (Fall) EEso¢ le. as: PEt l@ cette eeaiciche st accra outa tralia ister Dan grateanca: cuihe eae cee tad, oa et ce Lat ea ss Price: $i.0\' xen 
:Desi Collection #26 50 SN nau ra SR Oc Si NTRS AiR Veta ae Shan ae Sl pees MEE BV agig ee PI SCT Na RTT Cr AL atta a viMuees 
i New ieccale Comalad Sees AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, PATTERN DEPARTMENT; - : 

‘Book of 16 Quilts #1 F] 50¢ Box 42, Old Chelsea Station TATRA git Ohara Sha is ene esas) settee eos nN yas aarca re aha Mane higtpcal se Nae wet Soo onertnianes 
‘Museum Quilt Book #2 —_[[] 50¢ New York, N. Y. 10011 Be ete gig ot coer Monente Na Weg aN ceeiern | Ua sree Set te Sa ae anes 
115 Quilts for Today #3. +=] 50¢ ‘ 

‘Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs [1] 50¢ Dress Patterns 50¢ Peerinerar pores ar ial eas he cde of bee nate oR Mea wtanrge SE aaah ce ate nace a ath alr pat tstant ad of mre Valig aie May euem ig Susana 
a of abe te O Pi Add 15¢ for a aces ee mailing , Totedl $56.55 soa 
112 Prize A 12 5 and special handling. , ; 

‘Complete Aakon Bk. #14 es < Fa BCR J PL Stace oe ORTON AD PGA A NR ng Sal SON i New York State residents add ...... Sales Tax Sets 
: ; + | PLEASE PRINT Toto $05.55 as 
Pattern No. Size Price NAME i 

$ ‘ 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST - 
TRAVEL SERVICE BUREAU 


FALL TOUR SCHEDULE 


S&L Time Te Ge i 





EASTERN CANADA AND GASPE 

August 29—September 12 
A 15 day motorcoach tour through Eastern Canada and 
The Gaspe Peninsula. Visit a most beautiful and interest- 
ing mountain and seashore area while you relax and just 
enjoy to the fullest quaint fishing and lumbering villages, 
delicious meals and foreign atmosphere without crossing 
the ocean. 





NEW ENGLAND FALL FOLIAGE TOURS 

October 2—10 AND October 11—19 
Due to the popularity of this exceptional holiday, we 
offer TWO separate holidays. Nowhere else does the 
foliage of so many kinds of deciduous trees combine 
with quaint farms and towns in beautiful mountain and 
sea settings. These tours are planned at the height of the 
autumn color season so that you can be there to witness 
the beauty with your own eyes. 





ALOHA WEEK IN HAWAII 

October 10—24 
Be there to witness the special ceremonies and festivities 
that occur during this particular week. Imagine yourself 
enjoying soft trade winds, Polynesian foods, unspoiled 
miles of scenic beauty and pleasant warm weather this 
time of the year. Fly with your friends to this Tropical 
Paradise. 


THE 1971 GET ACQUAINTED WEEKEND AND 
REUNION MIXER 
October 30—November 1 
At scenic Lake Mohonk Mountain House, you will meet 
old friends and fellow tour members and all the folks 
who plan and escort American Agricuiturist Tours. 
Enjoy the color of a Fall weekend in the mountains 
along the Hudson River. Be among the first to hear all 
about the 1971 Tours and slides and talks by yourself 
and other members of all the 1970 tours. All planned 
for your complete enjoyment. 
Each tour is fully escorted. Cost includes « Most Meals + Lodging + Taxes 
Transportation « Sightseeing + Luggage Handling +» Admissions - 





Please, send me free information on: 


i ee ee ee 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 








STATE 
PLEASE PRINT 


AS 





Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Department S-1 
60 Dedham Avenue, Needham, Mass. 02192 
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To RISE or STOOP’ 


by Eileen M. Hasse* 


ONE OF THE most difficult 
aspects of being a rural wife has 
always been to determine when to 
rise or stoop to the occasion. Us- 
ually rural wives are doubly 
blessed with a sense of humor. 
They are the only members of 
the fair sex, despite having spent 
most of their lifetime uninhibited, 
who can smile when trapped in 
their sit-down shoes and their 
stand-up girdle. 

I know a country gal who mere- 
ly smiled when a hired hand 
screamed at her, “Where in the 
world did you get that?” 

“That” happened to be a very 
comfortable sunbonnet she had 
copied from her old Polish grand- 
mother. Since it was so cool and 
comfy, she wore it even if this 
is the 20th Century. 

Rural wives spend much time 
getting in and out of ridiculous 
situations, probably because most 
of their tasks are out of the or- 
dinary. A friend of mine rose to 
the ridiculous in an appealing 
fashion that made her beloved 
among all farm wives. 

She had been helping her hus- 
band lay an ordinary floor in a 
very ordinary hog hut. It was one 
of those peaked abodes that has 
a tall door for a human to enter 
and a small door for the swine. 
Being six months pregnant she 
had adopted some of her hus- 
band’s cast-offs, which were ad- 
mittedly a little less than chic. 
However, they covered her na- 
kedness and preserved her few 
well-chosen maternity garments 
for finer occasions. 

“Shucks! [’m out of nails,” 
her husband complained from 
behind the tall door where he 
was laying the floor. “Can’t get 
out the door!” 

“Here, Honey, Pll crawl out 
this one,”’ she volunteered. Crawl- 
ing out the small door on all 
fours, she was happy to be help- 
ful in getting the extra nails — 
until she looked up and gazed 
into the face of the sweet-smell- 
ing brush salesman. 

“T thought I heard someone—,”’ 
he began. But he didn’t have 
time to finish. Being in complete 
control of her faculties, she had 
presence of mind to simply grunt 
and back into the small swine 
door. 

Of course no one ever knew 
what happened to the brush sales- 


*Loganville, Wis. 


man, but the incident has been 
told and retold in unsophisticat- 
ed neighborhood circles. It was 
certainly an example of how farm 
women often stoop to rise to the § 
occasion. 

Another girl who is a gem 
among us is one who cheerfully 
put up with her husband’s etern- 
al grumbling about a certain un- 
cooperative mule. One day when 
he was in town, a man drove up 
and wanted to buy the mule. She 
sold it. 

That evening she met her hus- 
band at the door with what she 


‘ thought was delightful news. 


“Guess what? I sold‘your mule!” 
“You sold my mule? If that mule 
is gone, you may as well go too!’ 

It suddenly occurred to her that 
she didn’t have a dime for a cup 
of coffee, much less money for 
a hotel room or transportation. 
For just a moment she felt sorry 
for herself, having contributed 
so many hours, days, weeks, and 
years of free labor for her unap- 
preciative husband. Then she 
calmy decided that no mule 
should wreck a marriage, but 
there would be some changes 
made! 

When the storm clouds faded, 
she announced that from hereon 
in she would be paid a small 
sum for her services on the farm. 
This little cache of coins in her 
sugar bowl is now referred to as 
‘““Mom’s mule money”! 

Most farmers’ wives come in 
about the same sizes and shapes 


~ as other wives. However, I hap- 


pen to have a strangely-shaped 
head. It was not built for wear- 
ing these lovely scarves that other 
women wear when they are doing 
outdoor chores. 

No matter how I anchor it, my 
scarf is down around my neck 
the first time a cow switches me. 
This leaves my hair exposed to 
barn odors, and I am followed 
wherever I go by essence of barn. 
I rose to this problem by designing 
my own little version of Grand- 
mother’s dusting cap. My cap 1s J 
a trifle more weird, since Grand- | 
mother did not have to allow 
room for giant-size hair rollers 
and bouffant hair styles. 

One day I was going merrily 
about my barn chores when an 
exceedingly well-dressed young 
man appeared unannounced on 
the scene. He seemed startled. 

(Continued on page 4/7) 
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EVERY SUNDAY 


Dinner in the 


















Regency Room 
Noon - 9 PM 
New on the menu: 


TWIN-DINNERS 
*5.95 


for two persons 


Yankee Pot Roast of Beef 
Roast Native Turkey 
Baked Hickory Smoked Ham 
Stuffed Flounder 


reisasena amneolek 


at Thruway Exit 37 House 
Electronics Parkway - Syracuse 


Buffet Breakfast 
7-11 AMdaily $1.75 


TCDA Ciro 
PO ee eC at 
sm Just ONE HAND! 


» Tiller users, for heaven’s sake, 
please don’t buy nor put up 
| any longer with any other 
wee make of Tiller without 
: giving yourself a chance 
» to find out about our 
| wonderfully different & 
Beem better kind of Tillers 
Pete — with POWER ee 

WHEELS and with tines 
No Wheelmarks! jn the REAR instead of 
No Struggle! the FRONT! 


Please let us send you complete details, prices, 
OFF-SEASON SAVINGS, etc. Ask for FREE BOOK- 
LET. Clip this ad and write now to — 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers, Dept. 2718 


Finest g 
& 


The Guaranteed Performance of ANDER- 
SON Machines will eliminate your rock 
problems. 


. . » A model for every condi- 
tion and budget. 


Write orcall... 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Ph. 406-442-5560 
Helena, Montana 59601 


There must be something good about this saw. A recent purchaser 
writes, “Your Handy Saw is the most useful tool | have seen in 
years”. At any rate, it is the best saw for pruning fruit trees, 
shrubbery and pine trees, and now is the time to use it. 
Replaceable 16” blades available — 60 cts ea. postpaid. 
(Mass. residents add 3% for Sales Tax.) 
WHEELER SAW COMPANY Belchertown, Mass. 01007 


EMPIRE 


FARM 
DAYS 


Lafayette, New York 


STATE FAIR 


SYRACUSE N.Y. 
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102nd St. & Sth Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12182 j 





DON’T MISS THE FAIR 


“Empire Happening—People 
and Progress” is the theme for 
this year’s New York State Fair 
(September 1 through 7), and 
from advance reports, we believe 
it’s going to be one of the best 
fairs yet! Fhere will be 1,001 
things for all members of the 
family to see and do, so don’t 
leave anyone home. Here are 
just a few of the events scheduled 
for the Art and Home Center, 
which will be of special interest 
to women. 

The Creative Cooking Con- 
test features an “Italian Holi- 
day,” with good nutrition and 
low calorie foods which are still 
tempting and economical also 
being stressed. You may wonder 
how in the world one goes about 
preparing low calorie Italian 
dishes, so come to the Fair and 
find out. Friday, September 4, 
has been designated “low calo- 
rie’ day in this department. 

An attractive, well equipped 
kitchen is a big help to every 
woman in serving good tasting, 
nourishing meals to her family. 
This year’s brand new Demon- 
stration Kitchen features the 
latest trends in decoration and 
appliances. The kitchen also em- 
phasizes compact, accessible stor- 
age adaptable to farm and city 
homes, as well as apartments. 
The Italian theme carries over 
into the Demonstration Kitchen, 
and outstanding food specialists 
will be on hand throughout the 


(Continued from page 46) 


Then I remember that I was 
wearing my cap, which my chil- 
dren claim keeps me off the best- 
dressed list. 

I have a theory about such oc- 
casions. It involves just smiling a 
lot — perhaps a good smile will 
be a reasonable substitute for oth- 


| er shortcomings. It doesn’t always 


work, and it didn’t in this case. 
After I had directed the handsome 
man to my husband, I turned to 
see him staring at me in unbelief. 

I also have a theory about talk- 
ing to myself. I said to myself, 
“Who invited him anyway?” 
Then I kicked at a bale, scolded 
old Bozo, my faithful dog, and 
got so busy that I forgot I wanted 
to cry. 

Guests for dinner are often 
unexpected and unannounced at 
the family farm. Sometimes they 
arrive under strange circum- 
stances which can be a bit dis- 
arming to even the best farm 
wife. Old girl friends can be es- 
pecially disarming. 

One of my city friends decided 
to drop in at an inopportune 
time — the very moment our 
five-year-old was bringing his pet 
pig down the steps. The pig once 
bottle-fed by the boy had grown 
to immense proportions and, re- 


week to prepare quick and easy 
recipes, gourmet dishes, and old- 
time favorites. 

In the Home Arts and Crafts 
Department, prize-winning arti- 
cles of every description will be 
on display. There will also be 
daily demonstrations in china 
painting, wood carving, Easter 
egg painting, metal working, 
candle and basket making, and 
leather tooling. 

““A Happening in Fabric” has 
been planned to teach correct 
dressmaking methods. It starts 
with the selection of fabric and 
pattern, continues to cutting and 
marking, and finally to the ac- 
tual sewing. There will also be 
several fashion shows during the 
week to illustrate the new styles 
and show how professional out- 
fits made at home can look. 

Women’s Day will be Wednes- 
day, September 2, and will pay 
special tribute to the 50th anni- 
versary of the 19th Amendment 
and women’s right to vote. Mrs. 
Eugene Sullivan, an attorney 
from Fulton, New York, and ac- 
tive in civic and governmental 
affairs throughout the State, will 
be the luncheon speaker. Com- 
munity Service awards will be 
presented at the luncheon, as 
usual. 

Make your plans now to come 
to the 1970 New York State Fair, 
bring the whole family, and 
don’t miss the many attractions 
in the Art and Home Center! 


fusing to be fenced in, followed 
the lad from morning until night. 

Though my city friend paled, 
my son simply smiled, the pig 
grunted, and they went on their 
way. It seemed useless to explain 
that the pig didn’t really come 
in the house, that he was always 
stopped at the screen door. It 
seemed I didn’t speak the same 
language as my girl friend any- 
more. 

After an unexpected bout with 
cows in the corn and: the very 
day you figure to get by on fried 
oatmeal for dinner, you’re sure 
to hear someone say, “‘Sure! Come 
on in for dinner! Mom, here, is 
always ready for an extra!” 

If you had some ham, you 


_could have ham and eggs if you 


just had some eggs! So you smile 
a lot, chat a little while you’re 
thinking hard, and decide you 
were right in the first place. 
There isn’t anything on hand but 
fried oatmeal and applesauce! 
The world could use a little 
more of the sense of humor that 
has been doled out to rural wives. 
Perhaps if more folks had the op- 
portunity to deal with the unex- 
pected happenings that are to be 
expected on the farm, there would 
be less greed and grief. Country 
living keeps a girl meek and re- 
minds her daily that “the secret 
of success is surely not in having 
much, but in requiring little.” 





Chores all done. A fine meal. 
Got some paper work done 
and watched some TV. It sure 
is easier turning in at night 
knowing some important 





things never go to sleep. Like 


the protection from Farm 
Family Insurance Companies. 
Covers the whole farm, too. 
Buildings. Equipment. Even 
family and personal belong- 
ings. Here’s a company that 
proves they know farm 
problems by all the different 
plans and programs they have 
You might say you owe it to 


the farm to talk with a repre- 


sentative from Farm Family. 
Chances are you'll sleep a 
little better. 


Farm 
Family 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GLENMONT, NEW YORK 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The new ZERO THRU- 
THE-WALL vacuum bulk 
milk cooler is installed right 
through the wall of the milk- 
house. The largest portion of 
the tank is situated outside 
the milkhouse where there 
is plenty of space. It is of par- 
ticular interest to dairymen 
who already have a new, ade- 
quate milk house and now 
need a larger bulk tank. It’s 
available in standard capa- 
cities from 600 gallons to 5,000 
gallons. 

You can receive full infor- 
mation by writing to ZERO 
Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. AA, Washington, 
Missouri 63090. : 

And take a look at ZERO 
products at the New York 
State Fair and Empire Farm 
Days! 


Recently released by Inter- 
national Harvester Company 
is the new International 900 
Mower Conditioner available 
in 7 or 9-foot cutting and con- 
ditioning widths. Innovation in 
design permits operating in 
heavy crops with less power 
and working in adverse field 
crop conditions without fre- 
quent adjustment. 


With Our 
ADVERTISERS 













Monarch Range Company 
announces two new “Modern- 


ique” double-oven 
ranges that make it possible 
to bake, broil, or roast in 
either or both ovens at the 
same time. On one model, 
both are “Sta-Klean” ovens 
that clean continuously while 
the user bakes or roasts at 
regular temperatures. The 
second model features a “‘Sta- 
Klean” upper oven and self- 
cleaning lower oven where 
electricity does the scrubbing 
and scouring. 


A new 1500-gallon vacuum 
spreader for handling slurry 
manure has been introduced 
by Badger Northland. 

Ruggedly constructed for 
hauling larger loads, the new 
Model BN-215 features a 
walking tandem axle that 
literally floats heavy loads 
over rough fields, say Badger 
engineers. 

Equipped with a high-ca- 
pacity, direct-drive tractor 
pto vacuum pump, the tank 
can be filled in five minutes. 
It unloads in five to six min- 
utes, spreading an even pat- 
tern of slurry from 12 to 20 
feet. The pto does not have to 
be disconnected on turns. 

For additional information, 
ask your Badger dealer, or 
write: Dept. AA, Badger 
Northland Inc., Kaukauna, 
Wisconsin 54130. 


Meet Westside A B SEAMAN, reported by the American Breeders Service 
as the first bull to exceed + 2,000 pounds of milk since Predicted Dif- 
ference was formulated by the USDA in 1965. He was bred by Robert 
and Jack Howard of Sherburne, New York. 

SEAMAN has sired 50,000 daughters; if he lives to a ripe old age, he 


could sire 150,000 daughters! 
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Wild Morning Glory 
A good many AA readers are 


going wild over wild morning 
glory, that is, over how to get 


rid of it. There’s no weed on 


earth any tougher than this one, 
and control is not easy. Hand- 
pulling it is one way to starve it 
out—if it doesn’t wear you out 
first. 

Here’s a trick a reader sent 
us. Fill several soft drink bottles 
with common household bleach. 
Break off the runners from the 
wild morning glory (or other 
weedy vines) and then push the 
ends into the bottles. The bleach 
will soon be drawn to the roots 
by the living plants, and presto, 
no more morning glory! 

Another way to cope with this 
pest is to spray white vinegar on 
the bindweed. This is translo- 
cated to the roots (which go as 
far as 10 feet into the soil) and 
will kill the plant. A weed killer 
known as Paraquat has given 
good control, as has simazine or 
atrazine. Borax spread around 
the base of the plant will control 
poison ivy. 

Old motor oil or gasoline 
sprayed on the foliage of poison 
ivy or bindweed will help banish 
the pests. If you can mow poison 
vines with a rotary mower, it’ll 
starve the weed; don’t clean the 
mower with bare hands, as you 
can get a dose of ivy poisoning 
just by touching any part of the 
mower exposed to the weed. 


Squash Grubs and Borers 


If your cucurbit (cucumbers, 
squash or pumpkins) vines sud- 
denly wilt, look for the squash 
vine borer. It’s a bit late to spray 
now, but borers already inside 
a stem can be stabbed with a 
pen knife. You can locate a grub 
by examining the vine. Where 
you see a sawdust-like material 
(frass) on the ground, you’ll know 
grubs are present. 

Slit the stalk and pry out the 
pinkish grub. The wounded stalk 
is then placed on the ground and 
covered with soil. It will form 
roots. Next year a point to keep 
in mind is to spray vines at base 
of runners during late June or 
early July (after the blossom 
shucks have fallen), using 2 table- 
spoons of Sevin or Malathion 
to a gallon of water. Give 2 
doses, 7 days apart. 


Baked Quince 


Many AA readers have 
quinces around their homes and 
wonder if they make good jelly. 
Indeed they do. Here’s a recipe 
for baked quince sent me by an 
AA reader. 


Wash and core quinces. If wormy, 
cut up pieces will taste just as good, 
but not look as pretty. Do not pare off 
skins. Arrange in a 2 qt. casserole. If 
pieces are used, fill about even with 
top. Add water to fill about half of the 
dish and sprinkle ’% cup sugar on the 
top. Cover and bake about 2 hours 
at 300°, until rosy and tender. Serve 
cold. 


GARDEN TALK, 


“eget Sgn 
by Doc and Katy Abraham 
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This Month's House Plant 

Fuchsia (Lady’s Ear Rings) is 
an old fashioned favorite noted 
for its handsome flowers, ranging 
from pure white through pale 
pink to rose, red, lavender, violet, 
purple and blue. They’re ideal 
for hanging baskets or shelf 
plants. 

Most fuchsias are on porches 
or outdoors now where they en- 
joy fresh air. Keep an eye open 
for mealy bugs (cotton-like 
patches usually found on_ leaf 
stalks). Take a piece of cloth and 
mash each mass with your thumb 
and forefinger. Spraying is im- 
practical for this pest. Next 
month, rather than bring the 
entire plant indoors, you'll find 
it a lot more sensible to take 
cuttings and start new plants. 
Just root them in plain tap wa- 
ter, or use a box of moist sand, 
perlite, or vermiculite. 


Plant More Radishes 


Did you know you can start 
radishes again now and have a 
fine crop within a few weeks? 
Sow seed in rows, covering seed 
Y% inch deep. Thin the plants 
to stand 1 or 2 inches apart. 
Radishes sown now will produce 
crops free from maggots. Keep 
plants well watered, and you'll 
find they will be less likely to 
have that sharp or hot bite found 
in radishes grown in dry soils or 
in early summer. 

Carrots can also be sown now 
if you like the crunchy, finger- 
long types often found in res- 
taurants. Seed sown now should 
NOT be thinned. These tender 
little carrots grow to about the 
size of your little finger and are 
delicious either raw or cooked. 

And while we’re on the sub- 
ject of starting more crops in 
August, don’t forget that a plant- 
ing of beets made now will give 
you younger, more tender beets 
for fall use and winter storing. 
If you like beet greens, sow seed 
rather thickly in rows about 12 
inches apart. Feed and water to 
promote quick green growth. 


AA Garden Clinic 


A reader writes, “Our poin- 
settia is still outdoors. Please 
tell me what we can do to make 
it blossom for Christmas. The 
plant is 4 feet high; is it too late 
to cut it back?” 

Answer—Keep it growing out- 
doors until frost threatens, then 
bring plant indoors. I’d cut it 
back to within 4 inches from pot, 
or it'll be too large for indoor 
beauty. Plant will make new - 
growth and will be nice and 
bushy for the holidays. 

Put the plant in a dark room 
at night from September until 
about Thanksgiving. It should 
be dark from 6:00 p.m. until 
about 8:00 a.m. the following 
morning. Continue this practice 
until Turkey Day, but after that 
it won’t be beneficial for flower 
bud formation. 
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ANGUS 
FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 


from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
827-7160. 

OPEN ANGUS HEIFERS, cows with calves, 
cows to freshen this summer, excellent blood- 
. ~Reasonably priced. Hi Mount Farms, 


Currybush Road, Schenectady, New York. 
H. J. Brozyna, 355-8327. : 
COMMERCIAL BREEDERS. This is your 


opportunity to buy high quality Registered 
Angus bulls at very reasonable prices, 2 and 
3 year olds. Cledmar Farms, Eatontown, New 
Jersey 07724. Tel. 201-542-1312. 

HERD UNIT FOR SALE. Bull, cows, year- 
ling, heifers, some calves. Twelve head in all, 
all registered. Sun Dee Farm, R.F.D. #3, 
New York 14727. Telephone 716-968- 





BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW VIEW CHICKS—Shaver Leghorns, 
Harco Sex-links, Lawton Buffs, Cornish Cross 
meat birds. Also started pullets. Henry M. 
Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. Phone 518-692- 
7104. 

BABY CHICKS: $7.95 — 100 COD. Rocks, 
Reds, Crosses, Heavy Assorted. Also ducklings, 
goslings, turkeys. Free catalog. Surplus Chick 
Co., Milesburg (4), Pa. 16853. 


BABCOCK B — 300’S LEGHORNS, White — 











Barred Rocks, New MHampshires, Cornish 
Rocks, Ducklings. 85 breeds. Free Catalog. 
Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, Inc., Mt. Healthy, 
Ohio 45231. 





HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. ‘“‘Rugged as a 
Mule’? white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids that live, lay and pay. Also top notch 
White Leghorns and Buff Sex Links. Pullets 
as low as $27.00 per 100. Broadbreasted Cornish 
meatmaker cross—$10.00 per 100. Free catalog. 
Noll Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 


BABY CHICKS: Heavy laying White Leg- 
horns. Harco Reds. Buff Sex Links. Also extra 
heavy breeds, cockerels go 14 Ibs. Circular, 
prices free. Strickler Farms, Newmanstown 3, 
Pa. 17078. 


CHAROLAIS 


REGISTERED PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 
bulls. Fertility guaranteed. L. W. Westervelt, 
Spencer, New York. Phone: 589-4907. 


five-year 


due 7/21. Six %4 bred Charolais cows 3 to 6 
years old in calf to Linden Prince due August 
and September. Nutmeg Avignon and Linden 
Prince are 4% French. Two purebred bulls — 
aged one and two sired by Blanco and Sir 
Sam 21st. Six % bred steer calves for feeders. 
Bulls are registered with AICA. Cows are all 
recorded. F. G. Crane, Dalton, Mass. 01226. 
Telephone 418-684-0014. 


VINTAGEVALLEY FARM — purebred bulls, 
females, imported bloodlines — Delhi, New 
York. 212-B033119. 


CHAROLAIS PUREBRED CATTLE. Perfor- 
mance tested, fully guaranteed French and 
domestic bloodlines. For sale: Linebred cows 
with calves-by-side, heifers, and service-age 
bulls, Plan to visit us during Empire Farm 
Days. 3 miles from Tully on Route 80 West. 
Hidden Falls Farm, Robert B. Hazard, Tully, 
N. Y. 315-696-5353. 


CIRCLE B FARM PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 
—August Monthly Rundown, ’Tis August— 
Harvest time is here, the hottest month of all 
the year. How nice ’twill be when all is done 


visiting, fishing too. But many farmers have 
that trial, of taking trips in piece meal style. 
Whether you are the breeder from far away 
or the commercial man with a single day we 
hope you’ll come by, then stop and see the 
harolais eattle for sale, at the Circle B. 
716-928-1118, Little Genesee, New York 14754. 


CHAROLAIS 


.. . the way to get more net dollar income 
from your beef cows. Bigger, faster-gaining, 
money-making Charolais-cross calves are the 
quickest, most profitable way to increase 
income from your present herd of beef cows. 
Write for a list of breeders in your area. 
Visit their herds, you’ll find it time well 
Spent. 
Colonial Charolais Association 
916 Trenton Road, Box C 
Fairless Hills, Pa. 19030 
(215) 736-1311 
(Affiliated with American-International 
Charolais Assn., Houston, Texas) 


N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 


Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 





DEER HILL FARMS 
Cazenovia, N.Y. 


R. James Hubbard, Owner 


Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 






FLYING HORSESHOE RANCHES 
HOME OF QUALITY CHAROLAIS SINCE 1952 


Large type, outstanding Charolais with 
the extra length*and muscle necessary 
in modern type Beef Cattle. Raised under 
Practical conditions. TWO GREAT FRENCH 
BULLS—AMOUR A05 and B 70 BARNA- 
BAS. 300 head to choose from, both 
French and Domestic, Herd sires—pure- 
bred and percentage females, bred or 
with ¥Y2 French calves at side—open 
heifers. No Saturday sales. Located 112 
miles off Route 414 between Liberty and 
Orris, Pa. Please visit or call Morris, 
Pa. 717-353-7201. 


A aie en aa Re ennai mere: Aaa SS 
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CHAROLAIS 


CHAROLAIS CATTLE, certified herd, French 
and domestic breeding stock, 4% through pure- 
bred cattle for sale at farm. Your inquiry 
invited. Karimor Farms, Joe F. Sherman, 
Owner, Route 28, Hawthorn, Pennsylvania 
16230. Phone 814-365-2221 or 365-3251. 


KARL EHMER LINDEN FARM 
LaGrangeville, N.Y. 
Tele. #914-223-3346 
Largest Herd in the East. Home of Aiglon, 
Jr. $100,000. pure French Bull. See us for 
Quality Charolais. 


DEXTERS 


DEXTER BREEDING STOCK, all _ ages. 
Brennan Brothers, 425 South Main Street, 
Gloversville, New York 12078. 

FOR SALE milking Dexter cows, calves. 
Eagle Rock Farm, East Road R.D. 2, Wall- 
kill, New York 12589. 


. Dogs 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS. Small, _ sturdy! 
Herd dog and companion. D. McLaud, Berk- 
shire, NY. 

REGISTERED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES — 
Swiss Type. Famous bloodlines. Walter E. 
Yoder, Rl, Meyersdale, Pa. - 15552. Phone 
634-7664. 

BORDER COLLIES — Stock imported direct 
from Scotland. Best farm dogs. Dunsmore 
Farm, Swanton, Vermont. Phone 802-524-4819. 


ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. Bred females. 

















Eskimo male dog free — good home. Myrtle 
Angle, East Stroudsburg, Pa. Phone 717- 
421-7496. 


CERTIFIED WORKING BORDER COLLIES. 
Pups and started dogs most always available. 
Write or call for information or better yet 
come and see them work. Also offering book 
(The Farmer’s Dog) on training and working 
the Border Collie. Edgar Gould, Shelburne, 
. 01870. Tel. 1-413-625-6496. 
SHAFFNER’S FAMOUS BORDER COLLIE 
puppies. Registered, imported breeding, train- 
ing instructions. Guaranteed satisfaction. Car- 
roll Shaffner, Oak Hall, Pa. 16862. Phone 
466-6535. 


GOATS 


READ DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL — Monthly 
magazine. How to profit, where to buy. Send 
$3.00 for one year. Box 836, Columbia H-36, 
Mo. 65201. 





HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS. Top 
modern Bloodlines. Sires: Pawnee Beau Per- 
fect MVF Winston Mixer 15. Bulls ready for 
service. Open and bred heifers. T.B. and 
Bangs accredited herd. Ernest F. Tark, Battle- 
ground Farms, R.F.D. 1, Hightstown, N.J. 
08520. Phones: 609-448-4920; 609-935-4210. 


HEREFORDS: POLLED PUREBRED 
BULLS. A.L.F. Choice Domino 6 breeding. 
Also a few yearling grade heifers. Francis 
Warner, RD 1, Chenango Forks, New York 
13746. Phone 643-5931. 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 

POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS BY: 

DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 

TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 

Beau Brehm ‘‘L’’’s BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
HORNED HEREFORDS BY: 

Dominion Battle 25 

Blakeley’s Silver Dermot 

BREEDING STOCK AND 
STEERS AVAILABLE AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 

Tel: Days (617) 966-1313 Nights (617) 473-3474 








SHEEP 


FOR SALE 14 purebred Hampshire ewes, 1 
ram. Henry H. Christensen, West Lake Road, 
Geneva, New York 14456. Telephone 315-789- 
1697. 

FOR SALE — Registered Dorsets, rams and 
ewes. Phone 607-847-9201. Melvin Fairchild, 
Sherburne, New York 13460. 
REGISTERED SUFFOLK RAMS, 
and two year olds. Reasonable. 
Vleet, Lodi, N. Y. 14860. 
PRACTICAL SHEEPRAISING for today. 
Shepherd Magazine $2.95 year, Sheffield 22, 
Mass. Five helpful back issues $1.00. 


yearlings 
Roy Van- 


HOLSTEINS 


COWS HEIFERS COWS HEIFERS COWS 


ATTENTION FARMERS! 


We have now on hand 300 head of high 
Grade and Registered Holsteins. New Ship- 
ments arriving daily. 
Fresh or close-up. 
Price to suit any farmer. 


CASH OR CREDIT TERMS! 


30 years experience, Lic. and Bonded in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


Join our ever-growing list of satisfied 
customers. 


Call collect or write to: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 
TEL: 914-343-6875 
OUR FIELD MAN WILL VISIT YOU AT ONCE 








LIVESTOCK BOARDING 


WANTED DAIRY HEIFERS to board, mod- 
ern installation. R. N. Mason, Ontario, New 
York 14519. Phone 315-524-8452. 


PHEASANTS 


PHEASANTS — CHICKS, Started Birds, 
Matured Birds. Markover Game Farm, Cook 
Hill Road, Danielson, Conn. Telephone 203- 
774-4116. 


RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details, White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 43050. 

RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 Breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, markets, 
marketing, ete. 25 cents. American Rabbit As- 
sociation, 28 ARBA Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
15217. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS 


PUREBRED BULLS FOR SALE. Tare 
Ranch. Member Santa ertrudis Breeders 
International. Ithaca, N.Y. (607) 273-4241. 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


STARTED PULLETS 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS hatched May 
6th and later. Buff Sex-Link started June 
24th. Write for prices and literature. Parks 
Poultry Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 13045 or phone 
607-756-9310. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-6714. 

YORKSHIRES—BOARS AND GILTS of all 
ages. The herd with the big winners, 1968 cham- 
pions New York State Fair: Champion barrow 
over all breeds; both Champion and Reserve 
Carcass winners over all breeds National Cham- 
pion bloodlines. Test station records. Meat certi- 
fied. Brucellosis Free Herd. Par-Kay Farm, 
Beavertown, Pa. 17818. Phone 717-658-6702. 
Reno H. Thomas in charge of sales. Phone 717- 
658-6719. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE and Registered 
Yorkshire boars, bred and open gilts, wean- 
ling pigs. Ralph Bliek, Williamson, New York. 
Phone 315-589-8617. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


ANCHOR SERUM Animal Health Products 
by mail. Fast service on mail or phone orders. 
We stock the full Anchor line that is national- 
ly known and advertised. All orders shipped 
postpaid. Send for your free catalogs today. 
Try Anchor’s new Somato-Staph Mastitis Vac- 
cine now. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, your 
area Anchor Serum Co. Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone 
215-252-1833. 





LIVESTOCK MART 


LIVESTOCK MART 


Let us raise your dairy replacements for you. Send us your 
calves when they weigh 300 pounds. Get them back when 
ready to freshen. Use your land, labor and facilities to make 


milk. 


Keep your own bloodline without having to raise them. 
Positive identification, separated according to size. Vet- 
erinarian supervision. We have the capacity to handle 


1,200 head at one time. 


For more information write: 


LEWIS COUNTY HEIFERS, INC., 


R.D. 3, LOWVILLE, NEW YORK 13367 
Phone: 315 376-2009 





VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 





AGENTS WANTED 


SELL LIFETIME, metal, Social Security 
plates. Big profits! Sample and sales kit free. 
Russell, Box 286-APA, Pulaski, Tennessee 
38478. 

MAKE BIG MONEY FAST: $1,000 in 60 days 
possible. Easy taking orders for dwarf, stand- 
ard fruit trees, roses, ornamentals. H. B. 
Price earned $7,118.90 first year! Color outfit 
free! Stark, EC9080, Louisiana, Missouri 
MMR eae ee ane 
SELL FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS. Backed by 
35 years of research. We install bulk tanks 
and deliver direct. Growers Chemical Corp., 
Milan, Ohio 44846. ‘“‘Our Research is Your 
Profit.”’ ; 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY distributing gift 
catalogs. Send for free sample. Terry Gifts, 
Al-18 Union Avenue, Westfield, Mass. 01085. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox. Phone 716-494-1880. 


AUCTION SCHOOL 


FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. Resident & home study. Veteran ap- 
proved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
ae: Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. ; 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. GI approved. 
Free catalog. 424-338 Nichols Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 64112. ; 


BOOKS 
USED & OUT OF PRINT books. Free list. 
Appolo Bookfinders, 4295B Harbor City Blvd., 
Eau Gallie, Fla. 32935. 


BUILDINGS 





ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under “Farm Buildings’. We ship buildings 
anywhere. 


ALUMINUM FOR FARM roofing, barn sid- 
ing, barn ceilings at lowest prices. Please 
state quantity needed. Write Bestway Enter- 
prises, Inc., Cortland, New York 13045 or 
eall Clarence Ochs, 607-756-7871. 


BUILDINGS — 200 sizes. 40x60 - $1700, 
54x60 - $1935, 64x96 - $3372. (Catalog 25¢). 
Strat-O-Span, Gettysburg, Pa. 17325. 


BUILDINGS, SEE OUR AD under “Equip- 
ment”. Nold Farm Supply, Inc., Rome, New 
York 13440. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FREE BROCHURE tells you how to get start- 
ed in big money real estate career. Write 
Career School of Real Estate Studies, 1825AA 
E. Seminole, Springfield, Mo. 65804. 


SPARE TIME BUSINESS raising popular 
warm weather African crawler worms. Free 
circular. Starter order 500-$6.00; 1000-$9.75; 
5,000-$42.50 postpaid plus 5% tax. Moesel 
Enterprises, P. O. Box 121, Flemington, New 
Jersey 08822. 


PARTNERSHIP LEADING TO 50% owner- 
ship offered on poultry farm. Diversification 
planned — potential unlimited. Emphasis on 
retail sales. Must invest $5,000 to certify sin- 
cerity. Write Henry Bale, New City, New 
York 10956. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 





GLUE 


LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
BR-80 Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 








CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: New and used mills, all sizes, 
especially designed for Roadside Markets and 
Commercial use. Repair parts for all makes 
and all cider making supplies. Write for our 
eatalog. Orchard Equipment and Supply Com- 
pany, Box 146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01841. 


CIDER PRESSES 


CIDER AND WINE PRESSES. New and used. 
10 gallon to 15,000 gallon capacity. Complete 
line of cider mill supplies and repairs for all 
makes. Write for Catalog #70. Day Equip- 
ment Corp., 1402 E. Monroe, Goshen, In. 
46526. 





DEALERS WANTED 


FARMER DEALERS WANTED — Excellent 
discounts. Complete line of farmstead equip- 
ment including Barn Cleaners, Replacement 
chain for most type cleaners, Silo Unloaders, 
Bunk Feeders, Stalls, Water Bowls. Write 
Agromatic, P.O. Box 891, Fond du _ Lac, 
Wisconsin 54935, 


EARTHWORMS 
FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘How to Make 


$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!” Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 
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EDUCATION 


EARN COLLEGE DEGREES at home. Many 
subjects. Florida State Christian College, Post 
Office Box 1674, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
33302. e 


FARM BUILDINGS 


COLORED STEEL FARM BUILDINGS! In- 
vestigate Ceco Packet buildings. Cost no more 
than pole buildings. For machine sheds, cattle 
barns, poultry buildings, utility structures. 
Complete package. Goes up fast. Clearspan 
steel frames. Covered with famous galvanized 
Cecoroll in colors (or plain galvanized). Certi- 
fied by written warranty. Manufactured by The 
Ceco Corporation, 2500 Roosevelt Rd., Broad- 
view, Ill. 60153. (Ph. 312-626-6622). Distributed 
in New York by: Cayuta Bldg. Components, 
Div. of Cotton-Hanlon, Inc., Odessa, New 
York 14869 (Ph. 607-594-3311). 


Low cost, multi-purpose 


ATLANTIC ATLANTIC STEEL BUILD- 
BUILDING INGS — commercial, agri- 


cultural or utility applica- 
tions. Easily assembled by 
anyone with simple tools. Buy direct from 
manufacturer and save in areas without 
dealers. Dealer territories available. 

We deliver with ATLANTIC trucks direct to 
your building site. 

Call or write us anytime for booklets. 

ATLANTIC STEEL & WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 
Avon, New York 14414 Phone: 716-926-2562 





FARMS FOR SALE 


VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates, P. M. Browning, Realtor, John H. Hitt, 
Associate: Culpeper, Virginia. 

FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — all types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 


land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker. Dundee, New York 14837. 
FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 


vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. ~ 


DAIRY AND CASH CROP farms for sale 
in Cayuga County. Cavataio Real Estate, 
Auburn, New York. 315-252-0178. 


GROSSING $25,000 per year. Family farm 
with 46 milkers—Jerseys. 200A, equipped. 
$72,500. Also 500 acre farm stocked and 
equipped for $105,000. Bare farms from 
$25,000. Also homes, businesses and acreage. 
Star Realty, RD1, Walton 4, New York. 607- 
865-4058. 


ARKANSAS — FARMS, RANCHES, homes, 
businesses, investments, 5-10-20 acre beautiful 
wooded tracts on 70-mile long Beaver -Lake. 
Great hunting, fishing. Mild climate. Low 
taxes. Job opportunities. Good terms. Free 
catalog. Jim Tucker, “The Land Man,” Rogers, 
Ark. 72756. 


NEW YORK STATE. 225 tillable acres, free 
stall milking parlor barn, plus conventional 
barn. Machinery storage, 3 silos, unloaders, 
bunker feeder. Approximately 110 head Hol- 
stein cattle, DHIA 14,000 lb. average, 500 
fat. Big line machinery. Housing for 3 fami- 
lies. Same owner 40 years. Only $165,000. Call 
315-457-3380. Chas. J. Graham Real Estate, 
114 N. Woodland Drive, Liverpool, New York 
13088. 


MAINE FARMS — Dairy, Beef and Poultry. 
Good selection of listings south of Bangor. 
H. Earl Megquier, Lamb Agency, 645 Forest 
Avenue, Portland, Maine 04101. 


NEW! FREE CATALOG! Giant Fall-Holi- 
days edition! Over 4,600 properties described, 
pictured — land, farms, homes, businesses — 
recreation, retirement. Selected best thruout 
the U.S.! 70 years’ service, 541 offices, 40 
states Coast to -Coast. Mailed Free from the 
World’s Largest! Strout Realty, 60-R E. 42nd 
Diao Ne Vas Naa Yo 0017s 


60 ACRE POULTRY FARM, completely 
equipped for started pullets. Newly remodeled 
home, 7 rooms, bath. 20 miles from Bingham- 
ton, New York. 607-692-3500 — 607-656-4079. 


NEARLY REBUILT DUPLEX with 60 acres. 
Will finance. Besanceney, Van Etten, New 
York. 607-589-6433. 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE — Beautiful 
32 acre farm, 18 acres tillable, balance woods- 
land. 7-room house, storm windows, new roof, 
nice shade trees. Needs some renovating. 
Excellent location. 5-minute ride to creek 
leading to barrier islands. $18,000. John B. 
West, Nelsonia, Virginia 23414. 


October Issue ............ Closes September 1 
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FARMS FOR SALE 
over 


BEAUTIFUL HOMESTEAD, 2 houses, 

100 head of cattle, 112 free stall barn, 850 
ton silo, productive soil, excellent line of latest 
tools, $159,000. Timerman Realty, Route #4, 
Watertown, New York 13601. 


SHOWPLACE FARM, a 479 acre dairy farm 
in the Syracuse, New York area. Has 4 houses, 
8 of which are in top condition. Barn 80x170 
built in 1965 with everything new—144 free 
stalls—double 5 milking parlour, 1,400 gallon 
bulk tank, 5 concrete silos—two of them 
24’x60’, 215 acres of corn planted. Priced at 
$167,000 bare. Terms. Cattle and equipment 
also available. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., 


R.D. #4, Middletown, New York. Tel. 914- 
343-1108. 
FREE CATALOG. Just a plain, mimeo- 


graphed catalog but we believe you’ll like its 
wealth of clear, concise information. It de- 
scribes a wide selection of listings in almost 
all price ranges. New England and New York. 
If you'll tell us about special needs, we'll ask 
representatives to write you about likely list- 
ings. Four Effs, Box 264AA, Manchester, N.H. 
03105. (Representatives wanted.) 


NEW YORK FINGER LAKES Sugar Beet 
area farms. Cash crop and dairy 50 to 1000 
acres priced from 200 acres equipped $45,000 
to 500 acre dairy $245,000. Many owner 
financed with minimum down payment. 
Excellent schools, low taxes. If you mean 
business, try us. Write Mal-Tut Real Estate, 
10 William Street, Auburn, New York 13021. 
Please give phone number. 


FOR SALE potato and vegetable farm in 
Richfield Springs, New York fronting on 
Route 20. 250 rich acres, 150 acres tillable. 
Excellent buildings include modern home, 
potato storage, labor camp and road _ side 
stand. Water for irrigating. Joseph C. Rut- 
kowski, Richfield Springs, New York 13489. 
Phone (315) 858-1609. . 


SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA FARMS: 407 
acres, general. 147 and 156 acres, dairy. 
Priced to sell. Bathon; Paul Van Cleve Agent, 
New Oxford, Pa. 17350. 


LIGHTED AIRPORT AND FARM. Low down 
payment gets 100-acre New York farm with 
1,900-ft. lighted runway, T hangars for 7 air- 
planes, club house, with attached garage. 
Partly-remodeled 10-room home, bath, 6 bed- 
rooms, oil forced air heat. 45x120 cattle barn, 
5 box stalls, 2 horse stalls, large pen stable, 
garage, other buildings. 40 acres wooded, 20 
open, % mile frontage on inlet from nearby 
resort lake, trout stream. On highway, near 
state park, lake and golf course. Retiring 
owner lets go for $75,000, one-fifth down. 
Nree. es. 224-page Catalog! Describes and 
pictures hundreds of farms, ranches, town 
and country homes, businesses coast to coast! 
Specify type of property and location pre- 
ferred. Zip code, please. United Farm Agency, 
501-AA Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017. 
Area ccode 212; 687-2623. 


FARMS WANTED 





WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots, New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


BUYERS WAITING! For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Ine., R. D. 
#4, Middletown, New York. Phone 914-343- 
1108. 


FAMILY FARM 350-400 acres, 200 tillable. 
Full line machinery, Registered - Holsteins, 
milking 45. New York State area. Send in- 
formation P.O. Box 8, Staten Island, New 
York 103812. 


ANXIOUS TO SELL? Large acreage or cheap 
place near town or lake. Write Paul Bough- 
ton, 144 Dolson Ave., Middletown, New York 
10940. 





FOR THE HOME 


BEAUTIFUL CAPE COD Weather Glass. 
Actual Handblown replica used on the old 
clipper ships. Forecasts the weather 8 to 12 
hours in advance. Wall model 10%” high, 
bracket included. $4.95 plus 55¢ postage. A 
guaranteed product. Red Oak Gifts, 495 Maple 
Street, Somersville, Conn. 06072. 


November Issue ............ Closes October 1 





FLOWERS & BULBS 


IRIS — 20 DIFFERENT HYBRIDS including 
red, blends, yellow, huge white—$4.00. Holm- 
berg’s, Neodesha, Kansas 66757. 


CANNAS — five different colors labeled $1.60 
postpaid. Cannas, Carnegie, Okla. 73015. 


HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #402, Bloomfield, N. J. Tel. 
(201) 748-1020. 


FOR SALE hay and straw, delivered subject 
to inspection on arrival. Christman Exchange, 
R. D. 2, Fort Plain, New York 13339. Phone 
518-994-1144, 


FOR SALE ALFALFA - TIMOTHY _ hay. 
Delivered anywhere. Russell’s Hay Service, 
Box 71, East Durham, New York 12423. 
Phone 518-634-2591. 


HELP WANTED 


MAINTENANCE MAN; as assistant and 
understudy to superintendant who retires in 
two years. Hospital Buildings on large 
grounds. Good opportunity for an all around 
man with a good work record. Salary open; 
good benefits plus pension plan. Write or call 
Medical Director, High Point Hospital, Port 
Chester, N.Y. 914-WE-9-4420. 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—Eastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 
call: Eastern A.I, Coop., Ine., Box 518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 


WANTED: ROSE-GROWER or Greenhouse 
man. Experience preferred but will train 
interested reliable person. Permanent position 
—salary to $120 weekly, plus apartment (4 
rooms and bath, all utilities included). Paid 
vacation. References preferred. Write or phone 
Art Heyl, 323 Green Village Road, Green 
Village, N.J. 07935. Phone 201-377-5385. 


JOB OPENING on our farm and seed pro- 
cessing plant. Class 3 license preferred. 
Opportunity for advancement for the man 
who earns it. Small house, group insurance 
and retirement benefits. A. L. Culver & Sons, 
R. D. #1, Trumansburg, New York 14886. 


MAN OR WOMAN for Protestant home to 
assist in caring for husband confined to wheel 
chair. Pleasant country home with all con- 
veniences. Salary $25 per week plus room 
and board. Mrs. Oscar Borden, Schaghticoke, 
New York 12154. 


HOUSEKEEPER FOR ELDERLY GENTLE- 
MAN. Small country home all modern con- 
veniences. One having car driver’s license pre- 
ferred but not essential. P. O. Box 369-WB, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 


RESPONSIBLE DAIRYMAN WANTED to 
assist working owner in management and 
eare of 130 Holstein. cows. Some outside 
duties. Good wages, time off, pleasant 3- 
bedroom house, and other benefits. Robert 
Osterhoudt, Genoa, New York 13071. Phone 
315-497-1827. 


COUPLE UNDER 60 for country place near 
Providence, R. I. General maintenance, gar- 
den, woodland, small greenhouse. All modern 
equipment. Wife as housekeeper-cook. Accom- 
modations living room, private entrance, two 
bedrooms, bath, furnished or unfurnished. 
References requested. Box 369-WC, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


I NEED A SINGLE, experienced, responsible 
man for steady work on my mechanized dairy 
farm. James Keller, Marathon, New York 
13803. 


WANTED: MIDDLE-AGED COUPLE as ecare- 
takers for small country estate. Man must be 
knowledgeable about horses and it is desirable 
but not essential that wife do part-time 
house-cleaning. Own cottage, all utilities paid 
plus salary based on capabilities. Call 802- 
457-1183 or write Mrs. George O. Clark, South 
Woodstock, Vermont 05071. 


HORSE TRAINING © 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” — Everyone 
who likes horses or ponies should have this 
book; Free. Write Beery School, 1648 Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio 45359. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 


extra, includes address. Send check or money 
order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 
369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 





HONEY 


EXTRACTED HONEY — Clover, Buckwheat 
or Fallflower, 5 Ib. container $2.60; 3—$6.50; 
6—$11.50. 60 Ibs. Buckwheat or Fallflower 
$16.50. All prepaid 3rd zone. We use stainless 
steel extractors.and tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box 
A, Gasport, New York 14067. 


HOWLAND’S HONEY: NEW YORK’S FIN- 
EST: Clover or wildflower—5 lbs. $2.78; case 
6—5 lb. $12.09; 5’s postpaid 3rd zone. Clover 
60 Ib. $11.63; 2—$22.64; 5 or more $11.00 
each. Wildflower 60 Ib. $11.21; 2—$21.80; 5 or 
more $10.58 each. 60’s FOB. By ton or pail. 
Price lists available. 5% discount 5 or more 
60’s at Honey Plant. Howland Apiaries, Berk- 
shire, New York 13736. 


MAPLE SYRUP 








Moser, Beaver Falls, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RH, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a@ cesspool or septic 








Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, correct- 
ing the fault which caused the system to finally 
fail. No pumping necessary. Users report years 
of satisfactory results. Free descriptive litera- 
ture and prices. Electric Sewer Cleaning Co., 
Allston, Mass. 02134. 


PARTS FOR STOVES—furnaces, coal, oil, 
gas, electric. Empire Stove Co., 793 Broadway, 
Albany. New York. 


40 STAINLESS STEEL razor blades guaran- 
teed 4 or more shaves per blade or your 
money refunded. Send $2.00 to: Pierpont 
Mart, 27 Pierpont Street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 065138. Send for free trial blade. 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK/Pric- 
ing Guide. New 1970 Edition! Lists over 2500 
new, old bottles, 18 categories including fabu- 
lous Jim Beam and Avon series. Identification 
Illustrated. Tells where to buy, sell. 
Guaranteed. $3.95 postpaid. Cleveland, Box 
888-BP, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 385¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $2.95, 12— 
$5.50. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, reusable replacements. 
30 day trial offer. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420.— 


WINEMAN’S DELIGHT. Sweet, delicious, 
smooth wine made from tomatoes. Easily 
made. No special equipment. Complete instruc- 
tions only $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Wine Products, 604 Monroe Avenue, West 
Brownsville, Pa. 15417. 


TARPAULINS 6M Black Plastic, sun _ resis- 
tant, reinforced edges, brass grommets, 10x12 
$6.00; 10x20 $9.00, postpaid plus 5% sales tax 
extra, other sizes, plain sheets. Moesel Enter- 
prises, P.O. Box 121, Flemington, New Jersey 
08822. 











YOUR NAME ENGRAVED 5 


Elegant Polished Brass Name plates. For 
Car, Boat, etc. Tarnish proof resin 
coat — Adhesive back mounts instantly. 
Amazing value — 1 by 3 inch just $1.95 
PPD. 1% by 4 inch $2.95. Generous 18 letter 
limit — extra 8¢ each. 


Pi t Street 
THOMPSON'S Watersury, conn. 06708 








OH, OH, HERE COMES 
THAT HANDSOME 


THE TILLERS 





/ 17'S REFRESHING TO 
KNOW THAT OUR DAUGHTERS 
I5 MODEST ENOUGH TO 
WORRY ABOUT BEING 
SEEN IN SHORTS 





HAVE IL GONE 


WRONG 2 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


MAKE YOUR WILL NOW! Don’t delay! 
Four will forms and instruction book. Send 
$1.00. Craftsmen, Dept. AA, Box 1266, 
Springfield, Virginia 22151. 

BOTTLE COLLECTORS !!! New Price Guide- 
Handbook gives 2500 listings . . . Fascinating, 
profitable hobby. Free details. Hurry ! ! Handy- 
way, Box 107CA2, Pennsauken, New Jersey 


08110. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


MAPLE SYRUP, VERMONT Fancy Grade, 
1970 crop. Gallon $9.00; ° half-gallon $5.25, 
plus postal charges. Shipping weights 13 lbs. 
and 7 lbs. Shipped hy insured mail. Kenneth 
F. Putnam, South Ryegate, Vermont 05069. 


MUSIC 


FREE CIRCULAR — Country Records and 
Tape Cartridges — Fiddle Tunes — Waltzes 
— Blue Grass. Uncle Jim O’Neal, Box A-AA, 
Areadia, Calif. 91006. 


eR EE EL A A AE EEA ICID 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 

TRUCK EQUIPMENT — Mid-equipment — 
truck bodies — hoists and snow plows. Grove 
roll back machinery beds. Dealerships avail- 
able. Send inquiries to F. P. Riester, Distribu- 
tor, Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 
Phone area code (315) 253-5732. 

30 ACRES FARM & INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 25 Farmalls—560, 460, 350, 300, C, 
A, M, H, Cubs; two TD-6 crawlers. Cat D-2, 
D-4, D-6. Oliver OC15’s, OC-12’s, OC-9. New 
Oliver OC-4-68 never used. New Oliver OC-9 
Diesel dozer, new OC-46 loader crawler. Used 
AC-H-3 & H-4 loaders and dozers. Used ski 
slope Oliver OC-4-68 diesel W/30” pads and 3 
point hitch. THC 550-1000 RPM chopper with 
both heads. New and used New Holland 717 
bargains. 25 windrowers $500 and up. Five 
used haybines. 50 new and reconditioned hay 
balers. 25 new and used self propelled com- 
bines—no reasonable offer refused. Don 
Howard, Canandaigua, New York 14424. 


AUTOMATIC ROLLER MILLS. Handle any 
grain, wet or dry, even frozen, shucky ear- 
corn. Available with metering unit to meas- 
ure, roll and mix 3 ingredients in one opera- 
tion. Feedlot tested cattle and hog oilers, 
mist blowers, fiberglass mineral feeders, 
tractorkabs for older rear-mount tractors. 
Free literature. Automatic Equipment Mfg. 
Co., Dept. AA, Pender, Nebraska 68047. 


NEW FARMEC 16 foot silo unloader — 2 
new vibra feeders. 2 stainless steel milk tanks, 
ideal for sap—make offer. Baler Boy Twine 
$4.95—40 lbs. Don Howard, Canandaigua, New 
York 14424. 


FARROWING STALLS — Complete $26.75. 
Dealerships available. Free literature. Dolly 
Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 62326. 


CHAIN SAW CHAIN, bars, parts. Lowest 
prices. Free Catalog. Write Zip-Penn, Box 
179-H, Erie, Pennsylvania 16512. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYERS 
—First choice of progressive farmers. Call or 
write Charles Van Etten, 716/532-4016; Box 
220, Gowanda, New York 14070 for some real 
buys and easy terms. American has a model 
that fits your harvest needs perfectly. 


WANTED — ALLIS CHALMERS Roto Balers. 
Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44008. 


AUGER AND BUCKET ELEVATORS — The 
Cardinal Line is available from Charles Van 
Etten, Box 220, Gowanda, New York 14070. 
Write or call 716/582-4016 for professional 
help in picking the right size and style for 
your needs. 

WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS. Farm Sup- 
plies, Patz Barn cleaners, replacement chains 
for all cleaners. Silo unloaders, cattle feeders, 
several types. Steel building frames, complete 
buildings, all steel or part wood for all pur- 
poses. Dealers needed in. some areas. Nold 
Farm Supply, Inc., Intersection Route 69 & 
oe Rome, New York 18440. Phone 315-337- 
710. 

LAMINATED RAFTERS & Arches for barns 
and sheds. Douglas Fir bonded with completely 
waterproof glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters — extra low prices. Box S-80, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 


—nadilia suo o., Unadilla, Ne. x. 
FOR SALE American No. 1 sawmill. Tower 
edger 82” cut-off saw. Minneapolis-Moline 
Dower plant 605 cu. in. Phone 607-243-7370. 


i eR TN A AE SE coe CRU En Dy ar aT AE SO Me PE Te 
SILOS, HARVESTORE and concrete stave, 
Suitable for dis-assembly. Make offer on one 
or both. McCormick, Box 228, R. D. 1, Sand 
Hill Road, Gardiner, New York 12525. Phone 
914-895-3104. 


ASS A OES 6 Sie Sah tars ete anh ce! ae it Saat 
GLEANER MODEL C COMBINE, cab, 13 ft. 
head, hume reel, 4 row corn head. IH Model 
80 pull type combine (like new). IH #550 
arvester with 2 row corn head and pickup 
(like new). IH #850 harvester with 1 row 
corn head (used 1 season). New Holland 
#717 harvester with 2 row corn head. J. D. 
#12 harvester Massey Ferguson 12 ft. rotary 
mower, Gunther Heussman, S. 5th St. Mt., 
Emmaus, Pa. 18049. Phone 215-965-5203. 


Snes Fae a Nh Meas rae ae GN VU a 
CALF CREEP FEEDERS—30 bushel capacity 
$92.50. Dealerships available. Free literature. 
ae Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, III. 


abe Es UL Etat oan is Pees a 7 eel 
TRACTOR PARTS—SAVE UP TO 75% on 
new-used-rebuilt parts whatever the make 
: whatever the model! 250 wheel and 
Crawler types covered! Sensational catalog 
for 25¢. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, 
North Dakota 58102. 


EE Tad NER hs ti Se et 
FOR SALE Cat. D2, standing Craine tile silo 
14x40 and used Patz barn cleaner over 200 ft. 
E, J. VanValkenburgh, P. O. Box 305, Cat- 
Skill, New York 12414. Phone 518-943-2422. 


sen PES aL eee RLS ee ee nee aa aE 
SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
estroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete, 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY3, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 
1 MATTHEWS. CO. (M.C.) #450 grain dryer 
on rubber. Used only 2 years. Fully automatic 
Moisture control with leveling auger. Includes 
extra augers for incoming and outgoing 
Shelled corn. Will sacrifice at $4500.00. Also 1 
Allis Chalmers Gleaner 3 row corn picker- 
sheller, Picker head just 2 years old. $3500.00. 
Trace Farms, Montague, N. J. Telephone: 
201-293-7138 or 293-3411. 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE TROYER ‘Advanced Line’’ potato 
bin stacker, 28 foot Hyd. operated boom, rub- 
ber spool sizer — like new — reasonable, J. 
McDonnell, Union City, Pa. 16438, Phone 814- 
438-2415. 


PARTS BY~ THOUSANDS: 
Oliver, Cletrac, JD, Case, 
pumps, compressors, generators, steering 
clutches, transmissions, final drives, chains, 
rollers, idlers, sprockets, winches, drag, clam 
buckets, suctions, water hoses, teeth, rippers, 
New and used undercarriages for all makes. 
examples: TD9, 33 link, -less shoes, $215.90, 
HD5, 33 link, less shoes $228.90; D4, 31 link, 
less shoes, $198.90 F.O.B. Used crawlers, 
loaders, dozers. Engines, power units, crane 
and shovel parts. Discounts on oil and fuel 
filters. Good used tracks and rollers. If Not 
Listed, Ask For It. We sell cheap. Buy and 
trade equipment and parts. Ben Lombardo 
Equipment Co., Inc., R.D. #6, Sinking Spring, 
Reading, Pa. 19608. (215) 678-1941; 944-7171. 
PICK-UP TRUCK STOCK RACKS—All steel 
construction $109.50. Dealerships available. 
Free literature. Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, 
Colchester, Ill. 62326. 


POTATO HARVESTER, John Bean. One row 
—PTO. Dug 50 acres muck. Robert Gardner, 
Route 3, Watertown, New York 13601. 


DALHMAN SELF-PROPELLED potato har- 
vester — equipped with rubber speedbelt on 
primary, secondary, and rearcross, in 1969 
—extra parts—$5,750.00. Troyer Bros., Ince., 
RD 4, Union City, Pa. 16438. Phone 814-438- 
3010; 814-438-3460. 


WATER! 

“How to Drill Your Own Water Well 
and Save up to 75%.” 
Please write for FREE copy. 
DeepRock Drilling Co. 


2002 Poplar Street 
Opelika, Alabama 36801 


Cath AG. TInt. 
shovels, pans, 





20” 0.D. PIPE 


59.234 EW 


used good con- 


Large quantity .281 wall 
mostly 35-50’ lengths, 


dition. Suitable pipeline service, road 
crossings, piling, culverts, irrigation and 
drainage systems, etc. More detailed in- 
formation available. Priced low, prompt 


shipment, near Culpeper, Virginia. 


Mid-States Pipe and Supply Co. 
Box 2534 — Tulsa, Oklahoma 
918-582-9128 


NOT THIS! @& 


NURSERY STOCK 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS—Usual and unusual 
trees, Shrubs, fruits, seedlings. Propagation 
supplies. Evergreen seeds, supplies, books, 
Catalog. Mellinger’s, North Lima 42, Ohio. 


STARK BRO’S. BIG NEW 1970 catalog free! 
Spectacular full-color display of Giant-size 
apples, peaches, nectarines (fuzzless peaches), 
pears, cherries, apricots, plums from dwarf, 
semi-dwarf, standard size trees. Ornamentals, 
roses, etc. Stark Bro’s., DC9080, Louisiana, 
Missouri 63358. 


PHOTO SERVICE & SUPPLIES 


KODACOLOR FILM DEVELOPED and De- 
luxe Jumbo Color Prints, 8 or 12 exposure 
$1.69. (Trial Offer with this ad.) American 
Studios, Dept. AA, La Crosse, Wis. 54601. 


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRIES AND RASPBERRIES for 
Fall planting—40 varieties including Cat- 
skill, Sparkle, Midway, Red Chief and Ozark 
Beauty Everbearing strawberries. Latham, 
Amber, Durham and Madawaska raspberries. 
Write for free catalog. Walter K. Morss & 
Son, R 8, Bradford, Mass. 01830. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE: Beautiful retirement home, Route 
88 Village of Berkshire, New. York. Three 
bedrooms, one and a half baths.- Kitchen 
completely furnished. Central heat. Double 
heated garage. Priced reasonable. James How- 
land, Berkshire, N.Y. Telephone 657-2517. 
COBBOSSEECONTEE LAKE — Winthrop, 
Maine. Beautiful deep, level lots with huge 
pines, 100’ lake frontage. Winthrop Agency, 
Winthrop, Maine. (207) 395-5211. 





REAL ESTATE 


A GENTLEMAN FARMER’S PARADISE— 
Thousand Island Region—245 acres and equip- 
ment. Presently poultry and beef cattle opera- 
tion. 5 dwellings. Many farm ‘buildings in 
excellent condition. 75 acres wheat allotment. 
Priced $100,000. For information call Jan 
Visconti 315-668-3243 or 315-668-7242 Philip 
C. Kline Real Estate, 233 Northland Drive, 
Central Square, New York 13036. 


FREE! 1970 SUMMER CATALOG. Hundreds 
of bargains in homes, ranches, business, in- 
vestment, retirement and resort property in 
many states. Actual property photos! Send for 
your free copy today! (Zip, please). Safe Buy 
Real Estate Agency, Box 589-AG Little Rock, 
Ark. 72203. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real .estate 
and business opportunities, New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real-Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
38-80 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 


SHELLED CORN 


FOR SALE: Quantity shelled corn at the 
Donovan Farms, Dansville, New York 14437. 
Phone 716-987-5392. 


SILOS 


SILOS—FACTORY CREOSOTE Treated Wood. 
Maximum insulation against frozen ensilage 
and absolute acid resistance. Dependable lock- 
doweled wind-resistant construction. Immediate 
delivery. Box BS-80, Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dilla, New York. 

SMC FEED & GRAIN SCALE. Mounts under 
augers, bulk feed and grain bins, on silos, 
over grinders, mixer, roller mill . . . counts 
and totalizes up to 1200 Ibs. per minute in 
continuous flow. Free literature. SMC Indus- 
tries, Box 667, Dept. AA, Columbus, Nebraska 
68601. Phone (402)-564-3106. 














SIGNS 
NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 


Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 


PLASTIC POSTED—Land Signs. Durable, in- 
expensive, legal, free sample. Minuteman, 
Stanfordville, New York. 

ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104. 





SITUATION WANTED 


EXPERIENCED HERDSMAN AVAILABLE. 
Married, qualified, dependable, no_ liquor, 
tobacco. Excellent references. Box 369-WD, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 14850. 


STAMPS & COINS 


UNPICKED ROLLS 50 Mercury Dimes $8.50. 
20 Walking Liberty Halfdollars $16.00, 50 
“S” Mint Lincoln Cents $1.59. Edel’s, 
lyle, Illinois 62231. 


STRAWBERRIES 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Fall setting. State 
inspected. Howard, Premier, Catskill, Sparkle, 
Surecrop. From virus free stock. Also Maine 
55. 100—$5.00 postpaid. Tel. 948-5341. Adrian 
Sidelinger, Burnham, Maine 04922. 


TIRES 


TRUCK * FARM * CAR—Used Tires—Excel- 
lent #£#1—650x16 6 ply $8.50; 
$10.00; 750x16 8 ply $12.00; 
$15.00; ‘750x20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000x20 12 ply 
$25.00. Pick-up. truck specials. New Major 
Brand. 700-14 6 ply Fst. Hwy. Thls. $22.50; 
670x15 6 ply Hwy. Thbls. Sec. $19.75; 700x156 
6 ply Hwy. 1st $22.50; 700x15 8 ply Hwy. 
Ist $26.50; 600x16 6 ply Hwy. Ist $17.50; 
650x16 6 ply Goodyear Hwy. : 
650x16 6 ply Gen’l.. Hwy. Sec. $25.00; 
Hwy. Sec. $22.50; 700x16 6 ply 
Hwy. ist $28.50; 750x16 6 ply U.S. 
traction ist $29.50; 750x16 10 ply Hwy. Ist 
$35.00; 700x17 8 ply Gen’l. Hwy. 1st $32.50; 
700x17 6 ply Traction Ist $24.00; 750x17 8 
ply Goodyear Hwy. $37.50; 750x17 8 ply Fst. 
traction $42.50; 700x18 8 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. 
$28.50. Farm Tire Specialist-Airplane Con- 
version, New Truck-Tractor Tires also avail- 
able. Write for complete list. Send check or 
money order. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Gans Tire, 
1001 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. Tel: 889-2035. 
Area Code 617. 











TIRE CHAINS 


TIRE CHAINS — Farm tractors, ears, trucks, 
graders, heavy duty—low prices. Prompt ship- 





ment. Phone collect. Freight prepaid, ship- 
ments over $100. Write for chain catalog. 
Southern Parts Corporation, Box 70835, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38107. 

TREE CARE 


TREES SICK? Inject Vita-Spike! Free Book- 
let. Vita-Spike, 3527 Aquila, St. Louis Park, 
Minnesota 55426. 





TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca; N.Y. 14850. 





TOBACCO 


“TOBACCO”! Chewing or smoking. 2% 
pounds $2.00 Postpaid. Guaranteed. Fred 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 
























WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: 1930, 31 or 32 Ford Roadster or 
Phaeton. C. M. Ladd, 8 Reitz Circle, Pitts- 
ford, New York 14534. 

WATCHES WANTED — Jewelry, spectacles, 
dental gold, silver. Prompt remittance. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Lowe’s, 502 Ashbury Ct., 
St. Louis, Mo. 63119. 


WOMEN’S INTEREST 


MAKE COLORFUL NECKLACES of news- 
paper. Instructions $1.00. Bennett, P. O. Box 
307, South Vineland, N.J. 08360. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MATERIALS, Jewel- 
ry, Handicrafts, Discount Catalog 25¢. Flo- 
craft, Farrell, Pa. 16121. 


WE BUY BOTTLES, coins, antiques, books, 
fruit jars, magazines. (anything). Send $1.00 
(refundable) for huge buying lists. Schroeders, 
R-4, Paducah, Ky. 42001. 


LOOK 10 


the lame 
family 


EMPIRE FARM DAYS 






See our complete line for the best 
prices, quality and delivery! We willi 
help you SAVE! 


Running Gears 
Tires 

Snow Blowers 
Alternators 

Feeder Bunk Systems 
Sprayers 

Spreader Chain 
Water Bowls 
Fertilizer Spreaders 
Plows 

Hayrakes 
Cultivators 
Harrows 

Barn Cleaner Chain 
Tractor Cabs 


LAMEE 


Mfg. & Dist. CO. Inc. - Locke, N.Y. 
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Ns 
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August 11-12-13 
Lafayette, N. Y. 
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‘POWER PACKAGE POINTERS 


by Wes Thomas 


SMALL, single-cylinder, air- 
cooled gasoline engines which 
furnish the power to mow the 
lawn, pump water, elevate hay 
and grain, dig post holes, or till 
the garden, can often be the 
source of much annoyance and 
additional expense when they 
fail to start or operate properly. 
Here are 10 tips for keeping them 
on the job. 


1. Proper mounting 


It’s essential that you provide 
a good, solid base, and securely 
fasten the engine to that base. 
Otherwise, the vibration will 
make it impossible to keep your 
engine in proper adjustment, or 
even to keep from losing parts 
off it. 


2. Keep it clean 


The greatest enemy of your en- 
gine is a four-letter word spelled 
DIRT! Even a very small 
amount of it can quickly damage 
your engine so much that a com- 
plete overhaul will be required. 


The carburetor air cleaner is 
very important in keeping out 
dirt. Air cleaners may be of sev- 
eral types, depending upon the 
type of service for which the en- 
gine is intended. For stationary 
use, the-oil bath type is often 
used. For portable use, you'll 
need a dry or oil-wetted cleaner. 


Whatever type you have, the 
cleaner should be serviced regu- 
larly. The frequency may vary 
from once every 50 hours, in rela- 
tively dust-free conditions, to 
several times daily, under severe 
dust conditions. 
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3. Stop vapor lock 


Vapor lock . . . a condition 
where vapor pressure blocks the 
flow of liquid fuel . . . can occur 
during warm weather operation. 
If this happens while you’re using 
the proper seasonal fuel, clean 
the flywheel fan and the air-filter 
screen to help the cooling. Tight- 
en all fuel-line connections; air 
may be entering the line. 

Also check to see that the line 
is not near, or in contact with, 
the hot muffler or engine block. 
If it is, it may be necessary to 
either bend the line or install a 
flexible line. 


4. Reduce valve failure 


Exhaust-valve failure is caused 
by the build-up of residue from 
the burning of fuel and lubricat- 
ing oil. These deposits keep the 
valve from seating fully, thereby 
permitting the hot gases to rush 
by the face of the valve. This pits 
the valve face and seat. 

Commercially-available mate- 
rial may be used to hard-surface 
the valve face. Inserts for the seat 
are also available for some en- 
gines. Valve rotators can also be 
installed. These prevent one part 
of the valve face from being con- 
tinuously exposed to leakage 
area. 

These modifications, though 
an added expense, will increase 
your valve life from two to six 
times. Thus, they are well worth 
considering, especially under 
conditions of constant speed and 
load, which tend to shorten valve 
life. 


5. Keep the valves adjusted 
Although there is normally 


very little change in valve lash in 
this type engine, it’s a good idea 
to check the tappet clearance 
about every 200 hours, and reset 
to the manufacturer’s recommen- 
dation. It’s good insurance 
against noisy valves, burned 
valves, and power loss. 


6. Keep inside of engine clean 


Build-up of deposits within the 
combustion chamber will prevent 
the engine from delivering full 
horsepower. This is especially 
true of deposits around the intake 
valve. 

If the engine is used at a vari- 
ety of speeds and loads, deposits 
build up slowly. However, con- 
stant speed and load seem to in- 
crease the rate of deposition. In 
the latter case, removal of de- 
posits at regular intervals should 
be a part of your maintenance 
procedure. 


7. Check the ignition system ~ 


Remove the cable from the 
magneto end-cap socket, and in- 
sert a short, stiff piece of wire. 
Bend this to within % inch of the 
engine block. Then crank the en- 
gine. If you get a good strong 
spark, the magneto is probably 
all right, and any ignition diffi- 
culty is probably in the cable, 
terminals, or the spark plug. 

If you don’t get a good strong 
spark, then you are justified in 
opening the magneto. If the 
points are slightly pitted, they 
can be smoothed with a small 
point file, and reset to the proper 
gap. If they are badly worn or 
pitted, they should be replaced. 

Your instruction book should 
give you the exact directions for 
replacing and adjusting the 
points. If it doesn’t, or if you are 
not very ‘“‘mechanically in- 
clined,” it’s a good idea to let 
your serviceman work on the 
magneto. This also applies to re- 
placing condensers, or timing the 
magneto. 

‘The spark plug should be kept 
clean, both inside and out. It 
should be removed at least once 
every 100 hours, inspected for 
cracked insulator or burned elec- 
trode, and either replaced, or 
cleaned and regapped to the 
proper setting. If the spark plug 
electrode seems to erode away 
rapidly, try using a colder-type 
plug than the manufacturer rec- 
ommends. 


8. Use proper gasoline and oil 


Use only reputable, well- 
known brands of regular gaso- 
line: Fuels with the lowest possi- 
ble lead content, but at least oc- 
tane-rating 75, are best. 

Cheap grades of gasoline gen- 
erally contain excessive gum, 
which will deposit on valve 
stems, piston rings, and in small 
passages in the carburetor. This 
will cause serious operating trou- 
ble, and in fact, may eventually 
prevent the engine from starting 
at all. 

Gasoline with too low an oc- 
tane rating will cause detonation, 
or “pinging,” in the engine. This 
will cause cylinders and pistons 
to score, head gaskets to blow 
out, and bearings to fail. 

A reputable refiner of gasoline 


changes the “‘blend”’ with the 
seasons, so the winter gasoline is | 


more volatile, or easily vaporized, | 


to provide easy starting. For sum. 
mer use, a less volatile mixture 
is used, to reduce evaporation 
losses. 

Most engine manufacturers 
recommend the use of lubrica- 
ting oils that meet the American 
Petroleum Institute’s MM or MS 
classification. For summer use, 
an SAE 30 viscosity; for air tem- 
peratures of 40 degrees F down 
to 0 degrees F, use SAE 20; and 
for less than 0 degrees, use SAE 
10W oil. 

The oil should be drained 
every 50 hours of operation, or 
oftener if used under dusty con- 
ditions. Be sure to drain the oil 
when the engine is warm. 


9. Winterizing 


If your engine is to be used 
regularly during the winter, 
about the only things that you 
need to do is to change the 
crankcase oil and the oil in the 
air cleaner. Use the same oil in 
the air cleaner as in the crank- 
case. The gasoline you use should 
be the proper seasonal fuel... 
that is, a winter gasoline which | 
contains more of the easily-va- 
porized ingredients. 


10. Intermittent or ‘‘part-time’’ service | 


If your engine is used seasonal- 
ly, here is how to prepare it 
properly for storage: 

a. You can protect the internal 
working parts of your engine by 
“pickling” it as follows: Make up 
about a quarter-pint mixture of 
Y% kerosene and 2 oil of the type 
that you have in the crankcase. 
Just before you shut off the en- 
gine for the final time, remove 
the air cleaner connection from 
the carburetor, and pour this 
mixture into the carburetor. 
When a heavy, bluish smoke ap- 
pears at the exhaust, shut off the 
engine. 

b. While the engine: is still 
warm, drain all the oil from the 
crankcase. 

c. Drain the entire fuel system, 
including the gasoline tank, lines, 
carburetor, strainer and sediment 
bulb, and the fuel pump, if used. 
It will be necessary to loosen 
some of the connections to do 
this. 

d. Remove all dust and sedi- 
ment from the air cleaner. If of 
the oil bath type, remove the oil. 

e. Thoroughly clean the out- 
side of the engine, including the 
cooling fins. Remove all dust, 
dirt, and grease that may have 
collected. 

f. All exposed, unpainted me- 
tal parts should be coated with a 
rust-preventive grease. 

g. Storage inside a building 3s 
highly recommended. However, 
if this is impossible, provide 4 
good covering to protect the en- 
gine from the weather. 

When you are ready to place 
the engine back in service again, 
here’s what to do: 

a. Remove the engine bas¢ 
from the crankcase, pour off any 
water that may have been form- 
_-ed by condensation, and clean off 
all sediment which may have set- 

(Continued on page 53) 
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that’s a handy graining instruction 
chart above Roy Jenny's head. 


MORE EFFICIENT BARN 


On the road from Morrisville 
to Eaton, New York (Madison 
County), is the Bonny Acres 
Farm ... operated by brothers 
Roy and Rodney Jenny. In 
March 1969, they moved into a 
new barn with 109 free stalls. 
There are 86 milkers here, and 
36 more at another farm in the 


operation . . . the latter herd in 
a conventional barn. 
Although they’re generally 


well-pleased with the barn, what 
are some things the Jennys would 
do differently if building again? 
One thing they’d change is the 
disposal system for water coming 
from their double-6 herringbone 
milking parlor, and from _ the 
milkroom. 

It presently goes first to a 1000- 
gallon septic tank, then to a 500 
gallon tank, and finally to a dis- 
persal field. It’s presented some 
problems, though, because of 
rapid fill-up with solids, and Roy 
believes a 2000-gallon tank 
should do a better job than the 
1000-gallon one. 


Larger 


They’d also prefer a larger 
space for the calf nursery . 





Pointers..... 
(Continued from page 52) 


tled out of the oil during the pre- 
vious season. A new gasket will 
be needed when you replace the 
engine base. 

b. Refill the crankcase with 
good quality oil, to the high level 
mark. Do not use any oil heavier 
than SAE 30. 

c. Refill the air cleaner with 
oil to the proper level. 

d. Replace the spark plug with 
a new one. 

e. Refill the fuel tank. 

The above points apply in gen- 
eral to any manufacturer’s en- 
gine. However, since engines dif- 
‘er slightly in detail, the instruc- 
‘ion manual that came with your 
engine is your best source of 
specific mformation. If you don’t 
lave one, get one from your ser- 
yviceman, or write to the manu- 
‘acturer of the engine. 

Remember, like all precision 
machinery, the small gasoline 
‘ngine must be given regular 
care, and operated in accordance 
with instructions, if it is to give 
satisfactory service. 
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presently in an insulated room 
at one corner of the barn. It has 
room for 11 younger calves tied 
in stalls, plus 12 small free stalls 
for older calves. The present 10- 
inch fan for calf-room ventilation 
isn’t big enough, Roy believes. 

Another change would be to 
slope the treads of milking parlor 
steps so water would drain off 
them into the pit, rather than 
collecting on them because of the 
reverse slope they presently have. 

The steel-sided building, 
though, has generally met the ob- 
jectives the Jennys had when 
they decided to build... . a pri- 
mary one, of course, was maxi- 
mum efficiency. Roy reports that 
the herd goes through the parlor 
in a shorter time than he himself 
expected. Even so, he reports 
that the use of pelleted grain has 
prevented any problem in getting 
grain cleaned up during the time 
cows are in the parlor. . . even 
though a few cows get as much 
as 15 pounds of grain during a 
milking. 

The Jennys think the day is 
approaching when dairymen 
and their employees will have 
more time off than is now gener- 
ally the case. An efficient barn 
is one arrow for the bow!—G.L.C. 


NEW BARN 


On December 4 last year, Nel- 
son Merrill and his son Roger of 
Harpursville, New York, moved 
their dairy herd into a new barn 
having 126 free stalls. They’re 
milking 98 milkers, but plan on 
a full barn for next winter. 

‘““We wonder how we got along 
without it for so many years,” 
reports Nelson. ‘‘Cows stay 
cleaner than they did in the old 
70-stanchion barn . . . and our 
milk production went up on the 
same number of cows. Our chore 
time was three hours less per 
day this past winter than the 
one before, and chores are 
easier.” 

The old barn is used for dry 
cows and heifers; maternity pens 
are also there. The herd got used 
to the new barn in stages . 













eating their silage there for 


awhile, and going through the 
parlor a few times for grain feed- 
ing . . . while they were still 
stabled in the old barn. The final 
move at Heavenly View Farm 
was easy. 

The new barn has galvanized 
steel roofing on roof and sides 

preferred by the Merrills 
after seeing some farms where 
aluminum had been “worked” 
by wind until nail holes were 
enlarged. Pipe stall-dividers were 
made by the Merrills with a 
crawler dozer blade for bending 
power... and they’re strikingly 
uniform in shape. 

There are two silos (each 
20X50)... one for haylage, and 
one corn silage. Material from 
each is fed together. 

When asked about changes, 
Nelson comments, ‘‘We’d build 
the barn bigger . . . and we’re 
thinking of extending the double- 
three parlor to a double-four or 
five.” Another silo is also being 
discussed by the Merrills. 

Nelson and Roger visited 
several new barns in the area 
before building theirs. They 
noted that ventilation was a 
problem with some, so they left 
a 16-inch opening between the 
ends of roofing covering the two 
slopes of the gable-roofed barn. 
Over the top of this opening 
they placed a cap 3 feet wide, 
with vertical openings on both 
sides that are 7 inches high. 
They report no problem with 
condensation during the 1969- 
1970 winter.—G.L.C. 


BARN FOR ALL AGES 


Kenneth and Ralph Simons 
of Smyrna, New York, are in 
their third year of using a free- 
stall barn measuring 10078 
feet. All ages of dairy cattle (in- 
cluding 81 milkers) are housed 
here, but in separate locations. 

Calves are born in free stalls, 
then taken immediately to a 
nursery at one corner of the barn. 
They stay here, in an insulated 
and fan-ventilated room, until 
they're 4 to 8 months of age, 


plugging. 


kicker baler. 





handling forage on your farm 


With the DION forage box, you get: 


1. 12 speeds forward. Handle any forage crop fast and easily. Uni- 
form loading increases the capacity of any blower and eliminates 


when they’re moved to a section 
of the free-stall stable. 

At breeding age, they go to 
another section of the free-stall 
area .. . and then go into, the 
milking herd just before freshen- 
ing. By the time they go into 
the milking String, they re 
thoroughly familiar with all 
housing facilities, including the 
double-4 herringbone milking 
parlor. 

“Tf we were building again,” 
Ralph comments, ‘“‘we’d have 
more room for small calves and 
the cow-treatment facilities in 
the same area... and we’d have 
free stalls only seven feet long.” 
They wouldn’t change, though, 
the handy. window-opening ar- 
rangement whereby hand-op- 
erated winches open blocks of 
windows along each wall of the 
free-stall area. Windows measure 
8X2 feet. . .. 14 on one side oF 
the barn, 17 on the other. 

Neither would they change the 
use of pressure-treated poe and 
siding for their barn. The mois- 
ture associated with dairy barns 
makes painting a problem, they 
believe, so they stayed away 
from any need for exterior paint. 

Haylage and corn silage are 
the only roughage here. . . stored 
in a 14X40, a 20X60, and a 
30X60. “The 14X40 is a nui- 
sance,” Ralph comments. “We 
just get nicely underway filling 
when its full . . . and the silo 
unloader just gets going good, 
and it’s empty!” The Simons 
recently disposed of their baler, 
and found that selling a used 
baler even if it’s in good 
shape... is hard to do in their 
silage-emphasizing area. 

Sawdust from a local mill is 
used for bedding in the free-stall 
area, and in the calf nursery. 


Ken is the calf-raiser of the 
family . . . combining whole milk, 
grain, silage (and _ occasional 


shots of antibiotics) to keep his 
young charges growing well. 

The Simons think it’s impor- 
tant to keep young calves in a 
room especially set up for them 
. . . separated from the milking 
herd and other young cattle.— 
G.L.C. 

























2. 12 speeds reverse. Tailgate is standard equipment for use with 


3. Smooth running variable speed drive with worm gear box. Greased, 
test-run, and adjusted at factory for trouble-free long life. 


4. Forage box with either left or right unloading at no extra charge. 
Just order the one you need. 

5. Wood box constructed of air-dried big-dimension lumber. Factory- 
primed and painted. Extra strong 1%” floor treated with long-life 
wood preservative. 


6. Order box 7’ x 14’ or 7’ x 16’ inside dimension, with 4’ or 6’ side, 
specify 2 or 3 beaters. 6’ tailgate is standard on all Dion boxes. 


—All the rest of the work-saving, money-saving reasons you'll 
find out for yourself! Want to know more? 
Clip and mail this coupon now: 


James R. Kanik, J. R. Kanik, Inc., 108 West Street 
Black River, New York 13512, Tel: (315) PR 3-5566 


Send me a free illustrated folder about the DION 
ION self-unloading forage box, with the word about 
* how it may cut forage-handling costs for me. 
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0 How about including facts on the DION forage blower, too? 


1 am a [J Dairynran © 
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Ed Eastman’s 








The American people eat the 
highest quality food, at the low- 
est price compared to their in- 
come, of any people in the world. 
Now there is grave danger that 
we will lose this happy situation 
because of almost complete mis- 
information on what makes high- 
quality, low-price food possible. 


In all the talk about pollution, 
some of which is good, there is 
much misinformation about the 
use of farm chemicals. Without 
chemicals it would be impossible 
for the farmer to produce food in 
such great abundance at com- 
paratively-low prices. The aver- 
age consumer pays only seven- 
teen percent of his income for 


food. 


Did you ever bite into a fat 
juicy worm when eating an 
apple? When last did you see a 
worm in any fruit? Not in a long 
time . .. for the worms have 
gone. Today it would be impos- 
sible to produce apples or other 
fruit without worms or other 
blemishes were it not for pesti- 
cides. No fruit grower would 
even try to grow any kind of fruit 


WORMY APPLES 


today without spraying. 

I remember many weary days 
when I followed a_one-horse 
cultivator trying to control the 
weeds in corn and potatoes. To- 
day the cultivator is used spar- 
ingly and not at all in many 
fields. The hoes and other hand 
cultivation tools are gone from 
commercial farms. Great fields 
of corn and other row crops are 
sprayed, with the result that the 
yield has increased manyfold 
in my time, and the quality also 
is much better. 

Every farm scientist agrees 
that we couldn’t grow the large 
amount of high-quality food 
that we do, without pesticides 
and herbicides. Unfortunately, 
the misinformed consumers 
(through representatives) are 
trying to get legislation banning 
these important farm tools. Such 
legislation is not only unneces- 
sary but dangerous. There are 
already strict government rules 
and regulations preventing all 
dangerous use of these all-im- 
portant farm chemicals. Their 
loss would be a tragic one for 
both farmers and consumers. 





FOR THOSE WHO SUFFER 


One late fall night I came 
home from high school to spend 
the weekend with my folks. 
Right after supper my brother 
wanted me to go to the barn 
with him to see a new machine 
for chopping up dry corn stalks. 
My brother thought that the 
machine would do a lot toward 
making the corn stalks more 
palatable. 

The machine operated by 
hand, and I went around on the 
side away from the lantern to 
turn the crank while Fay fed the 
dry stalks into the machine. 
Some way or other in the dark, 
my hand slipped off the wheel, 
and in trying to catch the wheel 
again I stuck my right thumb 
into the meshing cogs. 

The other day a friend asked 
me what was the most painful 
hurt that I had ever received. 
I didn’t have to stop to think. 
It was that mashed thumb. All 
of it had gone through those 
awful cogs. In spite of everything 
that mother could do to deaden 
the pain, I never slept a minute 
that night, and it was a good 
three months before I could 
use that hand. 

With more than what I think 
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is my share of sickness and pain, 
think I am in position to help 
those who are sick. 

In the first place, I think, we 
must recognize that pain is neces- 
sary, and that nearly everybody 
has it more or less. The problem 
is, how well do we stand it with- 
out being a burden to those we 
love and to everybody around us. 

Well, the first thing is to recog- 
nize that the person or persons 
around us have their own aches 
and pains, and while they may 
love you, they can’t be interested 
too much or too long in your 
pain; they are too busy trying 
to get the courage to endure 
their own. In the second place, 
and this is easier said than done, 
try to forget your own pain in 
trying to help the other fellow 
with his. 

You know what a bore a per- 
son is who talks continuously 
about “my operation” or some 
ailment. There are people who 
seem actually to enjoy being 
sick. What a joy it is, then, to 
visit with somebody whom you 
know is not well but who never 
mentions it. The courage of in- 
dividuals who suffer a lifetime 
of pain without whining about 
it exceeds that of a soldier on 
the battlefield. 


Of course, the best source of 
comfort for all those who suffer 
pain is God Himself, who will 
always listen and comfort you. 


TAKES IT WITH HER 


No matter how you may have 
liked a book I think there are 
few times when you have sat 
down and written the author 
how enthusiastic you are about 
ite 

Yet, since my book JOUR- 
NEY TO DAY BEFORE YES- 
TTERDAY was published, I have 
received hundreds of letters 
about it, and they are still com- 
ing, 

So I feel justified in continuing 
to call your attention to the book. 
The following letter illustrates 
what I mean: 

Mrs. Charles Bond of Watkins 
Glen, New York, writes: 

“I bought your book JOURNEY 
TO DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY 
for mother and she read it several 
tumes. I take the book with me when 
I go to call on some of mother’s old 
friends. I read them a chapter of it 
and they really love every word of it.” 

To get a copy write to AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, Savings 
Bank Building, Ithaca, New York 
14850. The price is $7.30 includ- 


ing tax. 


VACATION TIME 


For four of the five years we’ve 
been married my husband and I 
have been able to get away for a 
few days’ vacation each year. 

Usually we hire my husband’s 
younger brother to handle the 
milking, but there have been 
times we have gotten teenage 
sons of our neighbors. Also, 
another neighbor . . . not a 
farmer . . . has sometimes done 
the milking. This neighbor also 
helps in haying, and so we get 
done fairly early in the summer. 

We have two small children. 
The past two years we’ve taken 
the oldest and left the baby with 
his grandparents. 

We think the secret to getting 
time off is not being afraid to 
ask neighbors to work for you. 
Most teenagers are glad to make 
some extra money.—Mr. and Mrs. 
John King, Middletown, New York 


AUGUST 


One summer, several years 
ago, I said that I wished I could 
wrap my arms around the good 
old summer time and hold it for 
a while. It just does not seem 
possible that the seasons have 
rolled around to August again. 

But really I do not want to 
hold summer very long, for we in 
this Northland have the _ best 
climate in the world, and each 
season helps us to appreciate all 
the others. 

Now begins the harvesting of 
the fruits of field and garden, 
and the harder we labored in 
May and June the better will 
our harvest be. 


NOTHING IS LOST 


I like to think that each of us 
in this life are really writing our 


introduction, ourcommencement _ 
to a greater work by us in the 
life to come. The harder we work 
now, the more we strive to do 
good here and now in writing 
our prelude or introduction, the 
bigger start we will have Some- 
where Else. 

They tell us that nature and 
nature’s God never waste any- 
thing. 

A boy or girl born with some 
natural talent, perhaps inherited 
from where he or she came, who 
continues to work at that talent 
(which may be a violin or any 
one of a hundred other things) 
will have a running start next 
time because nothing, least of all 
a great talent, is ever lost in 
God’s great universe. 


GOOD LAW 


Governor Rockefeller has sign- 
ed a bill requiring parents to 
be responsible for damages 
caused by their children. 

This is a step in the right di- 
rection. If parents are not re- 
sponsible, who is? Such a law is 
especially necessary now when so 
many young people are showing 
a total lack of responsibility. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


When thinking of the mechan- 
ical devices with which we 
moderns have surrounded our- 
selves, I have often wondered 
what an old New England Yan- 
kee who lived a hundred years 
or more ago would have thought 
if he should suddenly come alive. 
What would be his thoughts on 
seeing a railroad train, a high- 
way jammed with automobile 
traffic, or perhaps most wondrous 
of all, listening to a modern 
radio or television! 

Strange as it may seem, there 
are persons living in this day 
and age much as their grand- 
fathers lived, persons who know 
little or nothing about the de- 
vices of a mechanical age. You 
may be familiar with the old 
story of the farmer who in 1807 
saw for the first time the Fulton 
steamboat, the Claremont, puff- 
ing up the Hudson River. After 
one look the farmer took to his 
heels and broke into the kitchen 
yelling to his wife, “Mandy, I 
just saw the devil sailing up the 
Hudson River in a sawmill!” 

Then there is the story of the 
Kentucky mountaineer who had 
never seen a locomotive, and was 
prevailed upon to go to the sta- 
tion to see it. Within about a 
mile of the station he came to 
the railroad track, and as it made 
good walking he held to it. He 
hadn’t walked far when, back 
of him, the engine came shriek- 
ing and puffing. The terror- 
stricken Kentuckian broke into 
a run and made for the station. 
The engine came roaring along 
close behind, and as the Ken- 
tuckian dropped exhausted on 
the station platform, it stopped. 

“Why didn’t you get off the 
track and cut across?”’ yelled the 
station agent. 

“Cut across nothing. If I had 
ever struck plowed ground the 
thing would have got me sure!” 
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SERVICE BUREAU CLAIMS 
RECENTLY SETTLED 


(refund on order) 

Mrs. Emma Prosalik, Cherry Valley .... 
(luggage claim) 

MAINE 

Mrs. Llewellyn Curtis, Corinna .......... 4.20 
(refund on order) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Edward E. Peterson, Gloucester .. 3.98 

(refund on book) 

| CONNECTICUT 


50.00 


NEW YORK 
Mr. Howard L. Howell, Burdett .......... $32.79 
(refund on blender) 

| Mrs. Frank MacArthur, Ilion .............. 5.95 
j (refund on records) 
Mrs. E. S. Geuder, Olean.................. 10.00 
| (refund on belts) 
| Mr. George Randall, Hornell.............. 157.16 
j (insurance claim) 
| Mrs. Stanley Russell, Earlville ............ 40.45 
| 


| Mrs. George H. Knowlton, Woodbridge 13.73 
{ (refund on tureen) 


(refund on order) 


| UTAH 

| Mr. J. J. Mackelprang, Kanab............ 15.00 
(refund of overcharge) 

| OHIO 

| Mr. Clyde Williamson, Lisbon ............ 6.78 
| 
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SHORT QUIZ 


In order to acquaint you in 
some detail with what services 
are available to you, as members 
of American Agriculturist Pro- 
tective ‘Service Bureau, -we 
thought the following quiz might 
be fun. There is no prize for cor- 
rect answers only a better 
understanding of what we can 
or cannot do for you! 


Check each statement, true 


or false, then see the answers 
below. 
1. The help which the Service 


Bureau offers is available to any- 
one. 








‘True False 
2. Protective Service is an in- 
surance. 

‘True False 








3. If you have a legal problem, 
Service Bureau will help. 
‘True False 


4. We cannot handle any com- 


plaint that is over six months 
old. 








‘True False 
5. We cannot collect accounts 
for commercial concerns, such as 
stores, gas stations, etc. 
True False 


6. We try to settle disputes or 
claims between individuals. 

‘True False 
7. Information on commercial 
concerns will be supplied if you 
write us. 

rue False 
8. If you have a complaint 
against a commercial concern 
regarding orders or refunds not 
received, Service Bureau will 
help you. 

True False 
9. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
answer questions about fencing 
and posting laws, and many 
matters of general information. 

‘True False 


10. Service Bureau offers $25.00 






































rewards to discourage theft, 
fraud, and arson. 
‘True False 
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11. Claim for a reward must be 
made promptly within 30 days 
after conviction. 
True False 
12. The reward will be paid if 
sentence is suspended or the 
culprit is paroled. 
‘True False 
13. The reward does not neces- 
sarily go to the person against 
whom the crime is committed 
nor to a subscriber. 
True False 
14. The reward will not be paid 
in the case of theft from com- 
mercial concerns, only from 
farms. 
True 




















False 








ANSWERS 


1. False. Our help is available 
only to subscribers. There is no 
charge for our service. 

2. False. It is not insurance of 
any kind. 

3. False. We cannot answer legal 
questions or give any help in le- 
gal matters, nor can we handle 
a complaint that is already in 
a lawyer’s hands. 

A LPG. 

92 Time: 

6. False. We do not attempt to 
handle complaints against neigh- 
bors or relatives, nor can we col- 
lect loans, rent or wages from 
individuals. 

7. True. If we do not have in- 
formation, we will try to get it. 
It helps if you tell us what the 
company’s business is. 

8. True. We will try to help and 
usually we are successful. Ex- 
plain your complaint clearly 
and fully. Enclose any necessary 
papers, receipts, etc. in your first 
letter and give all of the details, 
including dates, amounts, sizes, 
order number, account number, 
or receipt number. If you write 
us a second time about the same 
complaint, be sure to give the 
company’s name. 

9. True. If we do not know the 
answer, we try to refer you to 
someone who does. 

10. True. We offer a $25.00 re- 
ward to the person who gives 
information leading to the ar- 
rest, conviction, and imprison- 
ment for at least 30 days of any- 
one who defrauds, steals from, 
or commits arson against a sub- 
scriber. 

EL. Eee: 

12. False. Conviction must re- 
sult in a jail sentence of at least 
30 days. 

£3: Thue. It goes to the person 
who gives the iriformation lead- 
ng to the arrest .. . except police 


cers. 
ree re. 
Hope you had them all right! 


Address mail to: Service Bureau, 
Box 370, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


Benefits Paid 


A friends name may be in this list. 


John Hodnett, Fillmore, N.Y. 000.200 cece $120.00 
Thrown by heifer—inj. shoulder 
Jeffrey F. Zimmer, Maine, N.Y. _...... 
Playing baseball—head i injury 
Ira Goodrich, Binghamton, N.Y. ss 
Truck accident—injured back 
Joan-Olivay:OleansiN Viewer ee 1,195.21 
Fell getting out of car—broke wrist 
Josephine G. Mighells, Salamanca, N.Y. 0... 
Fell & hit sewing machine—broke ribs 
Benjamin G Winship, Salamanca, N.Y. 2... ...... 180.00 
Caught in barn door—injured arm 
Robert Lockwood, Randolph, N.Y. 
Fell from wagon—injured ankle 
Harrison Hutchings, Auburn, N.Y. 

Caught in steering wheel—injured wrist 
Kenneth Lieber, Locke, N.Y. ei ee hate 
Slipped on porch steps—broke wrist 
Grayce M. Marvin, Port Byron, N.Y. 0. 125.72 

Fell down stairs—inj. ankle 
Wilfred Bancroft, Moravia, N.Y. 0000. 345.00 
Truck accident—inj. knee 
Clement C. Miller, Jr., Clymer, N.Y. 000. 264.46 
Spreader tung fell—broke foot 
Dollie L. Green, Jamestown, N.Y. 20. 256.96 
Auto accident—multiple cuts, bruises 
Olga Cady, N. Clymer, N.Y. 
Auto accident—broke ribs 
Richard J. Greiner, Sherman, N.Y. 
Caught in rake—broke ribs 
David Manchester, Pine City, N.Y. 
Auto accident—multiple cuts 
Charles Kocourek, Horseheads, N.Y. 
Tripped on stairs—inj. leg 
N. Earl Wilkinson, Morrisville, NY. 2. 
Pushed by cow—broke ribs 
Lee Gardiner, Marathon, N.Y. 
Fell over wagon box—internal injury 
William Davis, Cadyville, N.Y. 
Caught foot on stone—broke toe 
Lawrence A. Nelson, Boomville, N.Y. 
Kicked by cow—broke arm 
Eleanor Donnelly, Walton, N.Y. 
Caught in hydraulic lift—inj. foot 
Albert McPherson, Dec’d., Andes, N.Y... 
Auto accident—loss of life 
Harvey Gransbury, Hamden, N.Y. 
Auto accident—injured back 
Alice Moore, Millerton, N.Y. 
Auto accident—multiple injuries 
Teresa K. Gentner, Springville, N.Y. 
Auto accident—cut forehead 
Edwin Gabel, Lawtons, N.Y. 
Twisted foot—broke toe 
Raymond L. Kestner, Springville, N.Y. 
Thrown by heifer—inj. back 
Clarence Heary, Springville, N.Y. 
Fell in barn—broke rib 
Raymond Pierce, Westport, N.Y. 
Getting on tractor—inj. leg 
Hubert Durant, Bombay, N.Y. 
Pinned by cow—injured back 
Harold Hurley, LeRoy, N.Y. 
Caught in saw—cut thumb 
Charles Marriott, Jordanville, N.Y. 
Auto accident—broke jaw 
Eugene A. Emrich, Frankfort, N.Y. 
Stepped on by cow—broke ankle 
John A. Petrus, Watertown, N.Y. 2. 
Kicked by cow—injured foot 
Althea Rea Bliss, Woodville, N.Y. 
Auto accident—inj. knee 
Charles Baker, Harrisville, NY. 0 
Playing soccer—inj. knee 
Eva Mae Swiernik, Turin, N.Y. 
Kicked by cow—inj. back 
Lewis Keefer, Croghan, N.Y. 200 
Fell from ladder—broke rib 
Frederick Ramos, Lowville, N.Y. 
Kicked by cow—broke finger 
Rosella Rauber, Dansville, N.Y. 
Auto accident—inj. spine 
Mugdich, Hatin, Georgetown, NY. 111.42 
Crushed by cows—broke rib 
Herbert W. Kruspe, Rochester, N.Y. 
Slipped from ladder—inj. chest 
Clarence M. Ziegler, Spencerport, N.Y. 
Fell off hay mow—broke back 
Leland M. Smith, Honeoye Falls, N.Y. 
Fell from ladder—inj. shoulder 
Jane Ann Beyer, Amsterdam, N.Y. 
Roller Skating—head inj. 


....211.38 
....359.42 


260.95 


.... 108.56 


Ralph Moore, Johnstown, N.Y... 1,034.64 
Slipped and fell—inj. knee 

Constant W. Kulpa, Boonville, N.Y. 
Hit cleaner chute—cut scalp 

George Blaney, Dec’d., Apulia Station, N.Y... 2,900.00 
Auto accident—loss of life 

Samuel Pitcher, Jr., Warners, N.Y. 222 128.56 
Hit by sledge hammer—broke finger 

Dorothy Madison, Manlius, N.Y. RR 
Auto accident—broke wrist 

Martin A. Stas, Fabius, N.Y. 
Fell from ladder—inj. arm 

James DePew, Hall, N.Y. 
Fell off truck—head inj. 

John: Brahim: Jr; ‘(Naples NiYar oor en 128.56 
Kicked by cow—injured leg 

Edwin Skotniski, Pulaski, N.Y. 00000 102.84 
Stepped on by cow—inj. foot 

Harry A. Scott, Dec’d., Unadilla, N.Y. ow. 2,250.00 
Fell from silo—loss of life 

Lewis Planty, Potsdam, N.Y. 
Fell on timber—broke ribs 

Merlyn Knowlton, Rossie, N.Y. 0 
Hit with bat—inj. elbow 

Harry Rubin, Cobleskill, NY. 0 197.14 
Slipped and fell—inj. leg 

Nelson J. Ward, Savona, N.Y. 
Knocked down by hog—inj. chest 

Verne D. Parker, Avoca, N.Y. ; oie 
Ditch caved in—broke pelvis — 

Charles Button, Jasper, N.Y. 
Pinned by cow—injured chest 

Alvin James Cornish, Troupsburg, N.Y. ..................... 1,955.00 
Slipped and fell—broke heel 

Henry S. Romanowski, Laurel, N.Y. 
Taking cultivator off tractor—inj. hand 

Donald Cross, Waverly, N.Y. 
Railroad tie fell—broke ankle 

William Needham, Newark Valley, N.Y. 
Slipped off tractor—inj. shoulder 

Charles Armstrong, Berkshire, N.Y. _...... + 
Slipped on barn floor—injured leg 

Anna Havington, Dryden, N.Y. 
Auto accident—broke ribs 

Anthony Mouzithras, Modina, N.Y. 2. 1,042.25 
Working on tractor—inj. leg, ribs 

Mary Whitcomb, Sodus, N.Y. 00 222.86 
Shipped, fell—broke toe 

Thomas Edward England, Palmyra, N.Y... 
Changing gas tank—inj. back 

John B. Wood, Savannah, N.Y. 
Hit by cable—loss of eye 

Stanley Neels, Ontario, N.Y... a 
Turned ankle and fell—broke ankle 

Marvin Glor, Attica, N.Y. __... pa eae Ae 
Tripped and fell—broke ribs _ 

Earl J. Conrad, Strykersville, N.Y. 
Slipped and fell—broke hip | 

Riley Darrow, Towanda, Pa. 0. 
Fell from ladder—inj. hand 

Len Ja Mattison, Dec’d., Osceola, Pa. 
Auto neces toss of life 

Chase F. Johnson, Warren, Pa. 
Slipped and fell—broke ankle 

Raymond Rutledge, Honesdale, Pa, 125.70 
Stepped on by cow—inj. foot 

Lena Anderson, Flemington, N. J. 0. 760.00 
Auto accident—broke ribs 

Laura M. Farley, Lebanon, NJ. 0 155.25 
Block slipped—broke leg 

Salvatore Colasurdo, Hammonton, NJ. 2.0... 
Auto accident—injured spine 

Helen Baker, Bridgeton, N.J. ies 
Auto accident— multiple i injuries | 

Wilburt Lins, N. Brunswick, NJ. 1,035.00 
Slipped, fell—broke ankle 

Joseph Damico, N. Adams, Mass. 
Auto accident—cut forehead 

Charles Krasnecky, Hardwick, Mass. 104.65 
Thrown from tractor—inj. leg 

Pearle Strickland, Waterville, Me. 
Auto accident—broke arm 

Bruce Applegate, Manchester, N.H. 2.092. 
Slicing muffin—cut finger 

Eugene F. Chase, Canaan, NH. oo. 
Hit by bag—injured back 

Harold K. Marshall, Colchester, Vt. 2... 201.20 
Thrown from wagon—inj. ankle 

Clyde Preston, Randolph Center, Vt. 
Kicked by cow—injured leg 

Norris Weld, Windsor, Vt. 


Truck accident—cut eyebrow 


Beth at. ene 114.28 


138.57 


362.42 
...595.20 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


y eC vy 
NORTH AMERICAN GOMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Gary Puckett & B. J. Thomas Burgundy Street Singers Lionel Hampton Liberace 


the Union Gap The nation’s Number One hit, | Ten musicians with a musical happening Master of the Vibes appears Complete with glittering 
Free—two performances of “Raindrops Keep Fallin’ On | each day of the Fair. Performances at 3 times daily, Sept. 3 wardrobe and candelabra, 
this great rock sound on My Head,” earned B. J. 10:30 a.m., 4 and 8 p.m. through 6. Liberace will perform twice 
Tuesday, Sept. 1. Thomas his first Gold Rec- daily on Sept. 3 and 4. 


ord. Two Free performances 
at Empire Court Sept. 2. 


PLUS THESE TOP-FLIGHT ENTERTAINERS 


Hank Williams, Jr., Dottie West, George Gobel, 
Festus, The Irish Rovers, The Four 

Statesmen, Royal Canadian Mounted 

Police and many more! 


Be ; oon. 








International Horse Show—More than 1,300 horses 
competing in 220 classes in all divisions—$33,000 





Farm Machinery and in prize dollars for stake events. Two big days of Harness Racing fo 
Home Equipment Show. $365,000 in purses. 


EMPHASIS ON YOUTH. 
4-H and Youth Department events. 4,000 young 


people exhibiting more than 10,000 entries. 
NS $550,000 IN PREMIUMS Buy Th 


More than 1,000 Free Exhibits and Events. 


1A Save 5 
Sale ;:; O¢ Oo 
for than 1 Ckets '-"vang 
Fusynole en 
y, 0. f-~ 
the mily these Sign k, Loopsttte 
Fa 





SYRACUSE e SEPT. 1 through LABOR DAY @ GATES ALWAYS OPEN e BUILDINGS OPEN 10 to ° 
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NEW JERSEY fruit and veg- 
etable growers this year have 
found that day-haul crews from 
nearby cities and towns provided 
a substantial portion of their har- 
vest workers. At one period in 
mid-July when there was a total 
of 18,000 workers, about 8,700 
were men and women from such 


cities as Philadelphia, Bridgeton, 








Choose from either pole barns 
or steel buildings engineered 
to meet your exact specifica- 
tions. Trained personnel will 
quickly install the quality 
building of your choice... or 
for easy, do-it-yourself instal- 
lation see the Wickes experts 
today ! 


STORAGE BUILDINGS ¢ HORSE BARNS ¢ FEED SHEDS 
LOAFING SHEDS ¢ POULTRY BUILDINGS * BOAT STORAGE: 
MACHINERY & UTILITY BUILDINGS © PICNIC SHELTERS 


WICKES LUMBER & BUILDING SUPPLIES 
Regional Office, P.O. Box 87C, Copley, Ohio 44321 


| am interested in... 


{ 

I 

I 

1 

I 

' 

1 

| (] Storage Building [] Poultry House [] Utility Shed 
i [] Commercial Building [] Loading Shed [] Other 
! (J | would like to have your representative contact me for 
1 

{ 

! 

{ 

1 

i 

t 

t 

1 

1 

t 


further information. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


WICKES 


LUMBER and BUILDING 
SUPPLIES CENTER 


ENOUGH 
HARVEST HELP 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


Atlantic City, Gamden and even 
the Newark area. They commute 
up to 40 miles each way in buses 
that have met state requirements 
for safety and insurance. 
Recruited under the supervi- 
sion of the New Jersey Farm La- 
bor Placement Service, a division 
of the New Jersey Department of 
Labor, these workers are getting 


wicxes> [Stalled 
farm bDuildi 


We will install it for you...or 
we can furnish you with the 
Complete Package for your 

own installation. 


prot yrs 


DATE TIME 





PHONE 


23 CONVENIENT LOCATIONS... 


NEW YORK 


Canandaigua 
Endicott 
Horseheads 
LeRoy 
Middletown 
Orchard Park 
Phoenix 


Selkirk 
Walden 
Waterloo 
Watertown 
Waterville 


NEW JERSEY 


Phillipsburg 
Succasunna 
Swedesboro 


MARYLAND 
Frederick 


the crops harvested. Their em- 
ployment, at the rate of an es- 


timated $1.50 or more an hour, 


means that over $100,000 a day 
goes to town and city residents 
who otherwise would have little 
or no employment. 


NO PICKERS 


One New Jersey fruit grower 
solved his peach-harvesting labor 
problem by two methods. In part 
of his orchards, he sold the fruit 
on the tree to town folks on a 
“pick your own” basis, and the 
balance was sold on the tree to 
another grower for a contract 
price. 

ane ae aonek™ system, when 
properly advertised, resulted in 
the fruit being moved and the 















PENNSYLVANIA 
Ephrata 

Exton 
Greensburg 
Northumberland 
Reading 
Saegertown 
Wilkes Barre 





consumer had a bargain of 8 to | 
10 centers per pound under re- 
tail. The people had the satisfac- 
tion of visiting a farm and the 
opportunity for children to learn 
how fruit is grown and actually 
harvested. 

“Pick your own” has proven 
highly satisfactory for many 
growers of asparagus, cherries, 
peaches, strawberries, and even 


apples. 
TO FOOL AN APHID 


Controlling a common farm 
pest without a pesticide makes 
news. New Jersey fall squash 
growers have a system that really 
works. They plant squash in the 
usual manner and cover the 
ground with a reflective alumi- 
num-coated kraft paper. The 
seed may be planted in holes in 
the paper. 

Now comes the trick. An aphid 
flying over the field with the 
reflective paper does not see the 
squash and the crop is protected 
from the mosaic disease carried 
by the aphids., 

Tests conducted at the South 
Jersey Research Center prove the 
effectiveness of this procedure. 

Plots treated with the reflective 
paper have produced excellent 
yields. On an adjoining plot 
where no paper was used, the 
crop was lost to mosaic. 

Success with squash is leading 
growers to experiment with the 
same practice on other crops that 
are attractive to the aphids. 


BLOSSOM-END ROT 


Tomato growers may find that 
the cause of blossom-end rot may 
be a deficiency of calcium. 

For many years, growers had 
the idea that the blossom-end rot 
was due to a shortage of mois- 
ture, but recent studies have 
shown that it is due to a shortage 
of calcium in the soil. This can 
happen in fields where the plant 
cannot get enough calcium to 
supply its needs. Also the calci- 
um must be in the form that it 
can be absorbed through the 
roots of the plant. 

The reason that dry weather 
has been blamed for the presence 
of the blossom-end rot was be- 
cause during dry conditions, the 
plant could not absorb a suffi- 
cient amount of calcium to meet 
the needs of the developing fruit. 
Also the plant may not have a 
root system large enough to sup- 
ply adequate moisture to meet 
the demands of a heavy fruit set. 


GRAIN FOR SWINE 


Delaware swine growers are 
finding that small grains may re- 
place corn if one has a surplus 
and the price is reasonable. 

Barley, grain sorghums and 
wheat can replace part or all of 
the corn if properly balanced. 
Oats can replace up to 25 per- 
cent of corn in market-hog ra- 
tions and up to 50 percent of the 
corn in brood-sow rations. 

All small grains must be 
ground to obtain maximum feed 
value. Wheat and barley are the 
most valuable small grains used 
in swine rations. Barley is 86 per- 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Double-Tooth 
drive 

for 

long 


dependable 
life 


& 


CORNELL 


BARN CLEANER 


The Cornell way of driving the barn 
cleaner through its paces is the most effi- 
cient on the market today. Its exclusive 
double-tooth drive sprocket actually 
pushes against the outside of the link for 
a steady consistent, NO-JERKY drive. 
This insures you of a long productive life. 


The ordinary barn cleaner drives by put- 
ting the tooth inside of the link, causing 
wear, jamming and a short unproductive 
life. 


Fill in the coupon now, and mail it 
today for more information on Cornell's 
Barn Cleaner...America’s Biggest Dol- 
lar’s Worth. 






{] Cornell Barn Cleaner [ | Cornell Conversion 
Kit [_] Vandale Silo Unloaders 
[-] Have rep call !ama [_] Farmer [_] Student 





also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders 





Cornell manuicciatibe Company 
Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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Corn silage will soon be rattling up the 
blower pipes in the Northeast. This scene 
is on the Gary Kissel farm near Scottsville, 


New York. 
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!'! WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS !! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 
COVeralisis seuie ies ad ciate ea, alan os datas 
Shopcoats White & Colors—36-46 _.. 
Matching pants & shirts 
Pants only .. 1,25 





ARMOR 
ANDERSON 
ROCK 

PICKER 


World’s 





Shirts only .._.... 75 








. rd Heavy twill pants—30-42 ... 1.75 
Finest x Heavy twill shirts dark colors 1.50 
= Lined twill jackets—36-42 3.09 
é Unlined twill jackets—36-42 2.00 

é Short counter jackets 















aN SIZES) oS eo ae 
LADIES SMOCKS—S-M-L- ...... 759 


1 No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors—Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
4anteed. N. Y. State add 3% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 


SANTELLI CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 


TAL RT RANE 


Bek el De Na 


SIZE AND STYLE Call Collect 
ENGINEERED TO YOUR NEEDS Lyons, N. Y. 315-946-4867 


The Guaranteed Performance of ANDER- 
SON Machines will eliminate your rock 
problems. ... A model for every condi- 
tion and budget. 


Write orcall... 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Ph. 406-442-5560 
Helena, Montana 59601 














And everything in between! 

It's the McKee Roughrider, and it’s here to 
stay. It goes up 45 degree slopes, over log 
jams, through muskeg, bog, snow, sand, water, 
bush—you name it! 

Why would anordinary guy wanta professional 
ATV2 Well, if you're going to make your own 
roads you might as well go pro. It doesn’t cost 
any more. If you don’t know who your Roughrider 
Dealer is, send us the coupon below. No 
obligation. 


@@@ McKEE BROS. LIMITED 


A DIVISION OF DURISH INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


McKEE BROS. LIMITED 
P.O. BOX 70, ELMIRA, ONTARIO, CANADA 


f_} Send me more information 
—~ on your McKee Roughrider. 


Tell me who my I'd like to be a Roughrider 
Roughrider dealer is. dealer and | can prove 
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7 I'm the man to do it. 
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NAME... WADDRESS viel g ate h ber aces pie RRR cee 
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by GORDON CONKLIN 





SILENT SUMMER 


That deafening silence you hear in some 
of the forests of New Jersey, Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania is because there are no 
leaves rustling on the trees. The gypsy 
moth has heavily defoliated 110,000 acres 
in New Jersey alone this year . . . compared 
with 38,000 acres last year,.and only 1,000 
acres in 1967. 

I suppose the anti-pesticide people are 
getting into the spirit of the times, and are 
therefore as much in favor of nudity in the 
forest as on the stage. A stripped tree, 
though, doesn’t get any sugar for baring its 
limbs...it instead gets no sugar from its 
devoured leaves, and often dies. 

You and I won’t enjoy a region ravaged 
by gypsy moths... and we won’t eat very 
well in a nation without pesticides. Yet, 
the self-appointed guardians of the popu- 
lace press ahead with their campaign 
against them. 

There is a famous short story entitled, 
“The Most Dangerous Game.” It’s a grip- 
ping tale of a big-game hunter who... . 
bored with his success at killing animals... 
finally got his kicks from hunting and kill- 
ing men. Sometimes, it seems as though 
the ecological preservationists ...like the 
hunter in the story... have lined up their 
sights on rationality itself for a thrilling ex- 
ercise in taking on the most elusive prey of 
all. 

And, lo, the mosquito shall inherit the 
earth! ; 


ALL WET 


This year will go in the books as one 
offering an unusual bonus to those dairy 
farmers going the medium-moisture route 
for harvesting hay crops. Those making si- 
lage from their hayfields generally got the 
crop off in time...and it was of good 
quality. On the other hand, the weather 
offered endless frustration to those making 
large quantities of dry hay. 

It makes a lot of sense in the humid 
Northeast to leave much of the water in 
the crop . . . whether hay crops, or grain 
corn. The silo is replacing the haymow and 
granary, and for good reasons. For a dairy 
farmer to be labeled “all wet’? can now be 
a compliment! 


GALLUPING TAXES 


Gallup International conducted a poll 
among non-farmers in New Jersey not long 
ago...interviewing 499 persons concern- 
ing attitudes toward farmers and farming. 

Among other things, non-farm people 
showed an overwhelming preference (72 
percent) for maintaining present farmland 
in the Garden State as farmland. Four out 
of five thought a large-scale effort should 
be made to keep agriculture functioning in 
the State. Only eight percent of non-farm 
residents thought farming is not important 
to the economy of New Jersey. 

The New Jersey Farm Bureau, in its last 
report to the Commission on Open Space 
Policy, credits the Farmland Assessment 
Act with cutting in half the rate of loss of 
farm acres as compared to what it had 
been prior to its enactment. This law man- 
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dates assessment of farmland on the basis 
of its agricultural use as long as it remains 
in farming...rather than on the basis of 
some alternative use, such as for housing or 
industry. 

If New Jersey non-farmers are typical, 
then considerable sentiment exists in the 
Northeast for retaining open space in the 
form of taxpaying farmland. The most 
widely-used method of doing this in the 
United States is some form of present-use 
taxation for land being actively used for 
farming. 

The freedom offered by open space is 
not free . . . but I think the majority of 
non-farmers are willing to pay some price 
for the retention of considerable quantities 
of land in farming. 

What’s your opinion? 


HEADLINE HUNTER 


Once upon a time, a nutrition-research 
worker named Dr. Shay Kumup faced the 
awful truth ...he had never been the sub- 
ject of a feature article in any publication. 
He was now well into his 40’s and could 
sense that anonymity might completely 
overtake him and consign him forever to 
the unnoticed. 

He shuddered as he thought of that re- 
morseless law of academic life, “Publish or 
perish!” Sure, he had done what his col- 
leagues called “yeoman work in steady and 
constructive nutritional research”... but 
nobody outside his profession seemed to 
recognize it! 

Now Dr. Kumup was very learned, but 
he was not an expert about people . . . at 
least not outside of their alimentary canals. 
So, one bright day, he dropped in on a 
college classmate who had become rich and 
famous in the motivational research field 
... Serving as a consultant to the Glamour- 
Puff Tobacco Company. Although this 
company’s product was widely accused of 
being dangerous to health, I. M. Hookem 
had become a legend as “The Convincer”’ 
through his enormously-successful pro- 
motion campaigns that had kept G-P’s sales 
soaring. 

“The Convincer” was having his own 
problems with a dirty little ditty that some 
crackpot had dreamed up about one of G- 
P’s brands . . . the one called ‘““Whalem.” 
“Shay,” he groaned, “some perverted 
blankety-blank has begun sending me sing- 
ing telegrams every day that go, ‘You can 
take Whalem out of the country but... 
you can’t take the cancer out of Wha-a-a- 
a-lem!’ I'll fix him, though... got a con- 
gressional investigation of the whole tele- 
graph industry in the works already! 

‘Enough of my problems, Shay, tell me 
how you're getting along.” 

Dr. Kumup told his friend of his frustra- 
tions, and asked about how to become 
more widely known. 

“Look, Doc,’? Hookem said breezily, ’’if 
you want to become famous, you’ve got to 
get over this quiet research jazz. 

‘Headlines are made of sensational stuff. 
Go take some laboratory rats and jam yo- 
gurt into their eyes for a month.. .then 
send out a press release headed, ‘Yogurt 
Causes Cataracts’... you’ll be in business! 

“Or take 50 laboratory mice and pump 


their tummies full to bursting of milk every 
day for six weeks... then hold a press con- 
ference and announce that milk causes 
obesity as well as constipation. ..your 
name will become a household word! 

“Then clinch the deal by taking a batch 
of guinea pigs and rub their skin every 
hour on the hour with soap...and don’t 
wash it off. Can’t you imagine. your popu- 
larity among kids when the headlines 
scream, ‘‘Soap Proves Fatal, Causes Skin 
Cancer’? 

Alas! Dr. Shay Kumup could not bring 
himself to stop reporting that good animal 
and human health requires a balanced diet 

. and that a massive overdose of one 
product doesn’t necessarily prove that the 
product should be taken out of circulation. 

You’ve never heard of Dr. Kumup be- 
fore? Unfortunately, you probably never 
will again! 


BUSY FAIRGROUNDS 


Escaping the notice of many people is 
the fact that major fairgrounds of the 
Northeast are used heavily at other times 
than when the fairs are being held. As New 
York State Fair Director Bernard Potter 
puts it, ““Not many people are aware of it, 
but the State Fair buildings comprise the 
most extensive performing arts center in 
New York.” He sent me recently a list of 
events scheduled at the Fairgrounds from 
January through October . . . 73 major 
ones, plus a- host of smaller meetings, a 
microd race series, etc. 

In a similar vein, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent G. W. Wynne of the Eastern States 
Exposition writes, “We would feel that it 
is almost sinful to lock up facilities such as 
we have on our grounds and use them only 
during the ten days of our annual event.” 
He reports that, during 1969, there were 
715,523 people who visited the Exposition 

. and an additional 644,433 visitors on 
the grounds for various off-season events. 
There were 48 major events scheduled at 
Exposition grounds during the first nine 
months of 1969. 

Horace Mann, Director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Farm Show, reports 48 major events 
scheduled for the calendar year 1970. Here, 
there are nearly 14 acres under one roof 

. including small and large arenas well- 
suited for athletic and other events. Items 
on this year’s schedule range all the way 
from the State Archery Tournament to a 
high school graduation ceremony. 

So...1if you’ve groused about how come 
so many dollars are tied up for real estate 
connected with “one event a year,” grouse 
no more. Not only have those in charge of 
these fairgrounds built up a healthy list of 
events to use facilities year-round . . 
they’re pushing hard to get even more use! 


WHO’S A POLLUTER? 


Dr. Charles Frink of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station estimates 
that human wastes in the Nutmeg State 
add 13,500 tons of nitrogen and 4,500 tons 
of phosphorus to the land and water of 
the State each year. Primary and secondary 
sewage treatment, he points out, is essen- 
tially a process for converting human waste 
into a rich liquid fertilizer! 

He points out that most animal wastes 
go to the land where natural plant and soil 
processes prevent water pollution by the 
nutrients involved. His conclusion, ‘‘Put- 
ting animal waste in a conventional treat- 
ment plant would be a step backward.” 

Dr. Frink makes a case for keeping ade- 
quate land areas in crops so that animal 
wastes will have a place to go other than 
in the waters of the area. 
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G-T TOX-O-WIK’ 
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Zz dry better 





for less! 







To be sure you dry more grain 
for less money, see this G-T 
Dryer before you buy! 


World’s Largest Selling 
CONTINUOUS RECIRCULATING 


GRAIN DRYERS 


250—350—500 bu. capacity >> 
gas, electric or PTO ey 


Rush coupon for free information! 


GILMORE-TATGE - 


Dept. 301D Clay Center, Kansas 67432 
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Dealer 
Inquiries 
Invited 


7 #H.P. trailer unit squats under power to 
load logs without dead lift. Has 2 speeds, 
auto-shift, auto-stroke. -26’" ram travel splits 
logs up to 34’, any diameter — with ex- 
tended frame and adjustable wedge splits up 
to 60’. NEW LOW COST Economy model for 
farmers and small wood lots. Also ask about 
the 60L Series for logs up to 8% ft. long 
— Details free. 


Piqua Engineering Inc., Dept. AA, Piqua, 0. 


SENSIBLE OLD-FASHIONED 
g—==—~ COIN PURSE! 


Famous genuine leather 
just like grandpa used... 
now available again! 















Makes an ideal gift for men or ladies of 
all ages. Large gusseted tray for coins; 
big button-down pocket for bills. Black 
*\ or brown. Postpaid and tax included. In 
genuine morocco, only $3.00 ea; 2 for 
$5.00; 6 for $14. In genuine calfskin, 
$5.00 ea. Satisfaction or your money 
back. Order now, while supply lasts 
Send check or money order 


“TWIN CITY LEATHER CO. 
P.O. Box 3146, Traffic Station, Dep't C, Minneapolis, Minn. 55403 


FREE SAMPLE 
POSTED White, Yellow & Red flex- 


ible Plastic. Inexpensive and 
HUNTING, FISHING} each sign is guaranteed for 
T os three years. Write for your 
RESPASSING free sample today. We also 
carry the new. Game Pre- 
serve Signs. 


MINUTE MAN 
Stanfordville, N. Y. 12581 








STRICTLY FORBIDDEN 


‘YOUR NAME TOWN.STATE 
IMPRINTED HERE 





When writing to advertisers be sure 
to mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


SEAL TEATS 
» Soften UDDERS! 


You will like this modern, morc ef- 
fective medication for Sore Teats, 


e . 
7s) Tender Udders. More soothing, 
f. nid TKS more softening, more penetrating 
u re) D E R td relieve soreness .. . reduce con- 


gestion. $1 at drug and farm 
S ALL FAMOUS wae tO Every type & size 


stores, or write 
H. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS 7, N.Y. 
truck FREE 
CATALOG 









aN ee RNC 


Teelinble 1113 Chestnut St.,Camden, N.J. 
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Dates to Remember 


Sept. 1-7 - New York State 
Fair, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Sept. 2-3 - Agricultural Prog- 
ress Days, Windy Hill Farm, 
Rt.18, near Titusville, Pa. 


Sept. 6-12 - Vermont State 
Fair, Rutland, Vt. 


Sept. 7 - Lumberjack Competi- 
tion, Montgomery-Fulton County 
Fair, honda, Nev. 


Sept. 10 - Cornell Corn Field 
Day, Agronomy Research Farm, 
AUTOTG sy Nels 


Sept. 10-11 - New York Meat 
Animal Show and Sale, Cale- 
donia, N.Y. 


Sept. 11-13 - 47th Annual 
Yorktown Grange Fair, York- 
town Heights, N.Y. 


Sept. 11-20 - New Jersey State 
Fair, Trénton, N.Jd. 


Sept. 14-15 - Vegetable Vari- 
ety Field Days, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y., and Gen- 
eva Experiment Station, 

Geneva, N.Y. 


Sept. 14-17 - Conference on 
Agricultural Waste in an Urban 
Environment, Sheraton-Deau- 
ville Hotel & Motor Inn, 
Atlantic Citys -N.J. 


Sept. 17-20 - New England 4-H 
Horse Show, West Springfield, 
Mass. 


Sept. 18-20 - SPICE Annual 
Meeting, Holiday Inn, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. 


Sept. 18-27 - Eastern States 
Exposition, West Springfield, 
Mass. 


Sept. 21-22 - New England 4-H 
Youtharama Program, Eastern 
States Exposition, West 
Springfield, Mass. 


Sept. 21-25 - All-American 
Dairy Show, Farm Show Build- 
ing, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Sept. 23-27 - New England 4-H 
Dairy Show, West Springfield, 
Mass. 


Sept. 27-29 - New York State 
Conservation Districts Associ- 
ation Annual Meeting, Edgewood 
Hotel, Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 


Sept. 28 - Oct. 1 - North 
American Greenhouse Vegetable 
Conference, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Oct. 3-10 - National 4-H Week 


Oct. 8-17 - National Apple 
Week Celebration 


Oct. 10-12 - New York State 
Flower Industries Convention, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Oct. 13-16 - National FFA 
Convention, Kansas City, Mo. 


Oct. 14-15 - Dairylea Annual 
Meeting, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Oct. 17 - Eastern Brown Swiss 
Breeders! Sale, Cobleskill, 
Nove 


Oct. 17-24 - Pennsylvania 
National Horse Show, Harris- 
BURR ce Pas. 


Helping Hands 


Un ire 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


INJECTABLE IRON 


lron-Hydrogenated Dextran 





Easier on you, easier on 
your pigs. Pfizer Injectable 
lron is made with 
lron-Hydrogenated Dextran 

...an improved formula 
that’s designed for easier 

injection, less pain, 

minimal side effects. 


SAVE 50¢ NOW! 


eee 








«cuts and scrapes 


Three sulfa drugs help 
combat wound 
infections, treat cowpox 
sores, chapped teats. 
Soothing lotion keeps 
skin pliable. 


Pfizer $] 
Sulfa Lotion og Oz. 


SUPER 


MASTITIS FIGHTER 


per syringe 17 


Pfizer Super Mastol & 
contains five active 
ingredients! Four 
antibiotics for broad- 
range treatment. 
Hydrocortisone to 
reduce inflammation. 





CAUTION; Do not use milk for food 
during treatment or for 72 hours 
(6 milkings) after last treatment. 





stop in 















TERRAMYCIN| 


FOR MASTITIS 


‘i 0 108s 
s & mastitis 


Number-one-seller 
15 straight years 
because it works. 
Terramycin* for 
Mastitis fights as 
many susceptible 
organisms as any 
drug possibly can. 
Fast, effective udder 
coverage equally 
important in dry cows. 


A PFIZER 
‘BEST BUY’! 


CAUTION: Do not use milk for food during 
treatment or for 96 hours (8 milkings) 
after last treatment. 


SOOTHING! 


Massage inflamed, congested 
udders right after calving. 
Also soothes chapped teats, 
treats minor wounds. 


Pfizer 
UDDER ‘1.50 





TON E° l-ib. can 


PROTECT YOUR 
PT aa a) 





TERRAMTON Lp 





Terramycin® Scours 
Tablets—No. 1-selling 
broad-spectrum 
antibiotic tablets for 
15th year. Fights 
scours, pneumonia, 
navel ill. Gives solid 
dose of Vitamin A 
and D. Comes 4 

or 24 tablets in box, 
100 in bottle. 


$1.34 


4-tablet pack 


All prices shown are 
manufacturer's 
suggested retail 


and ANIMAL HEALTH [ipa 
FULL SERVICE 


pun Kony 


va 


Take time to observe 
label directions on 
all animal health 
products. 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 





Personal Farm Experience 





BROODER HOUSE 


Not so long ago, building a 
brooder house wasn’t a very big 
deal, but things have changed. 
Tom Todd of Ludlowville, New 
York, recently built one... and 
it’s 40 X 328 feet! 

It houses 32,000 birds from 
_ day-old to 20 weeks of age. They 
are started in groups of 50 chicks 
per cage, each cage 41X48 
inches . . . and all 50 stay in 
that cage right up until they’re 
moved out after 20 weeks. 

Heat is provided by eight LP- 
gas-fired unit heaters, four along 
each side of the building. The 
ceiling is insulated with “bats” 
six inches thick . . . the sidewalls 
with expanded polystyrene 1.5 
inches thick. 

The overhead vapor barrier 
is a 4-mil clear plastic film be- 
tween the aluminum-roofing 
ceiling and the insulation. Side- 
wall vapor barrier is formed by 
paper-backed aluminum foil 
bonded to the inside of poly- 
styrene sheets (light-gauge alum- 
inum forms outside of the ‘“‘sand- 
wich’’). Side framework of the 
building is formed by dimension 

. not round .. . poles. 

Cages are all on the same level 
(no stairstep) with alleyways 
between rows. A pit 11 inches 
deep under cages receives drop- 
pings; a small paddle-equipped 
tractor pushes them to a cross- 
conveyor for delivery to a spread- 
er: 
Tom has 25,000 layers at his 
200-acre farm west of nearby 
Dryden .. . is thinking in terms 
of erecting two laying houses 
holding 30,000 birds each at his 
Ludlowville place (325 acres 
here), where he now resides. He 
has long used poultry manure 
heavily for growing corn, and 
has 200 acres of corn planted 
at the Ludlowville operation. 
It was all in the ground by May 
13 in 1970—G.L.C. 


140-COW HERD 


Just west of Lisle, New York 


is the farm of Orrin Pendell.. .- 


all 1,500 acres of it (700 acres 
tillable). In October 1968, he 
began using a new 90 X 150-feet 
barn with 177 free stalls; there 
are 140 milkers at present. 

Milking is done in a double-6 
herringbone... that Orrin wishes 
now were a double-8. ““T'wo men 
are required in the pit anyway, 
and each one could run four 
units.” 

Interestingly enough, there are 
eight milker units in the parlor 
now ... including two “swing” 


units that supplement the six 


you’d expect. “When we’re milk- 
ing 130 head,” Orrin reports, “we 
can cut the milking time by a 
half-hour ...using those extra 
units for slow milkers, and to 
generally speed things along.” 
‘He’d change his feed bunk if 
building again... make its floor 


lower, and sidewalls higher 
(would like ’em 24” high). He’s 
6 


feeding four times a day, and 
would like a bunk with more 
capacity. 


Silos include two 24X60’s 


(concrete stave)...one filled 
with haylage, and the other with 
corn silage. These roughages are 
fed together on a 50-50 basis. 
Free-choice hay is also available. 
— GLC. 











Carl Spooner, of Central Square 


USES CUSTOM WORK 


“In many cases, hiring work 
done is more economical than 
owning equipment.” 

That’s the opinion of Carl 
Spooner of Central Square, New 
York. Carl went on to say that he 
has an agreement with a neigh- 
bor to fill his silos. “I try to tell 
him around two weeks in advance 
when I want the job done, and he 
always comes about when I want 
him.” 

Carl, his son, and some part- 
time help operate 330 acres with 
100 milkers, plus 42 head of 
young stock. 

Another way in which Carl cuts 
down on equipment costs is to 
seed... without a nurse crop... 
grass and legumes following corn, 
thus cutting out oats and the need 
for a combine. He also harvests a 
hay crop the same year a field is 
seeded. 

Corn is grown for silage on 30 
acres. The farm has three silos, 


~ sizes 16X40, 14X40, and 12X30. _ 


Frequently, there is more corn 
than the silos will hold, in which 
case a pit silo is dug to hold the 
rest of the crop. 

Cows are pastured on land 
which gets manure one year and 
300 pounds per acre of commer- 
cial fertilizer the following year. 
When pasture gets short they get 
chopped haylage which is put in 
one silo. 

‘The farm has one silo unloader 
which is moved between two silos. 
“It takes two men two hours to 
move the unloader,” said Carl. 
“It would be handier to have two, 
one for corn and one for grass.” 

The grain ration is purchased. 
In winter, the cows get grain in 
the morning before milking; after 
they are milked they are fed si- 
lage, then hay. At night they get 
silage and grain before milking, 
and hay after milking. 

The cows are in stanchions and 
milk is delivered to a bulk tank 
by a transfer system. The tank 
holds 750 gallons; about 5,500 
pounds of milk are picked up 
every other day. 

“We bought the farm 37 years 
ago,’ Carl said. ““Then we had 
80 acres and 15 cows. There was 
one small barn and we immedi- 
ately started building another. 
Things still aren’t exactly as we 
would like to have them, but we 
have made some progress.” 


— ALC. 


SELLS AT ROADSIDE 


A few miles south of Fulton, 
New York, on Route 57, you will 
find apple trees on both sides of 
the road and a large, attractive 
roadside stand called ‘Great 
Bear Farm Fruit House.” 

For the past 12 years, Earl Col- 
lins has leased the farm with 100 
acres of apples, 10 acres of pears, 
and 10 of sour cherries. 

“We sell all the fruit we grow 
at the stand, plus some we buy,” 
said Earl. “The stand is open the 
year ‘round. Customers come from 
as far as Utica on the east and 
from Buffalo on the west. 

“The fact that this is not a spe- 
cialized fruit area gives us an ad- 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 


My neighbor thinks that he is 
great because he’s always up-to-date; 
he takes on ev’ry farming fad no 
matter if it’s good or bad. He’s got 
his pigs on slatted floors, he never 





lets them out-of-doors; each sow is 
squeezed into a crate, he markets 
hogs at lighter weight; he dumps 
manure in a lagoon, if you’re down- 
wind yow’re sure to swoon. But silly 
as those things may be, I almost 
blew my top when he rushed over 
here to tell me how the experts all 
are saying now that liquid feeding 
is the thing for raising better hogs, 
by jing. 

Boy, that is really something new; 
I'd like to meet the big brains who 
are so smart that they can devise a 
way to revolutionize our methods 
so astoundingly, they all deserve a 
prize, by gee. But while they put 
their medals on, perhaps I also ought 
to don some pretty ribbons that 
would show that I was smart enough 
to know ’bout liquid feed before 
those boys were old enough to play 
with toys. For sixty years I’ve fed 
that way to fatten hogs so they 
would pay; the experts don’t give 
me much thrill just ’cause they’ve 
reinvented swill. 


vantage for roadside selling.” 

The principal apple varieties | 
grown are Northern Spy, McIn- | 
tosh and Cortland. The trees are 
obviously of different ages. I asked 
Mr. Collins how long this had 
been a fruit farm and he esti- 
mated at least 75 years. 

“We plan to prune the trees 
every other year.” he said, “and 
we do most of the work except 
picking. Then we hire 15 to 20 
pickers, mostly women.” — H.L.C. 


ANSIDE SILO 


William Waldroff of La Farge- 
ville, New York, uses a roughage 
ration for his 95 cows that is 
made up of 65 percent corn si- 
lage, 30 percent haylage ... and 
10 percent hay, fed free choice 
and amounting to about 10 
pounds per cow per day. 

-Haylage is stored in a 20X60 
Harvestore, and corn silage in a 
16X60 upright tub, plus a bunker 
silo measuring 40 1009 feet. 
The unusual feature of the -big 
bunker silo is that it is inside 
the free-stall barn, which is 90 
feet wide. The horizontal silo is 
in the middle, with two rows of 
free stalls between it and each 
outside wall. 

Bill uses the empty bunker 
during the off season for storing 
equipment, bulk fertilizer, and 
even for stabling calves! It’s 
floored with a concrete slab five 
inches thick. Sidewalls are un- 
matched 2X10’s...so Bill puts 
plastic on the sides before filling, 
but uses no plastic over the top. 


—GLC. 


SMALL FEED BILL 


Eugene Carhart operates 320 
acres (35 of them rented) near 
Hamilton, New York. Actually, 
all members of the family help 
pull the oars. . . including Gene’s 
wife, Judy, and four children 
ranging in age from 9 to 14. In 
addition, there is usually one 
full-time employee on the job. 

The 170 head of stock (85 
cows) provide enough work to 
go around. Two people milk 
in the double-4 herringbone 
milking parlor, equipped with 8 
milker units (each with weigh- 
jar). Cows are presently stabled 
in stanchions, but future plans 
call for free stalls. The herd stays 
in the barn during the day in 
the summer season... goes to 
pasture only at-night. 


Strong Floor 


The barn here has a concrete- 
slab barn floor (Dox-Plank) over 
the stable . . . so Gene is con- 
sidering putting free stalls in the 
ground-floor stable, and also 
overhead on the barn floor. 

The Carharts would like to 
expand to a three-man operation 
so that there would be more 
labor-force flexibility, allowing 
each one to be away from the 
daily grindstone occasionally. 
An outdoor silage feeder . 
roofed, but without sidewalls 
... 1s also on the drawing boards 
in Gene’s mind. 

Silage is already the major 
roughage here. As Gene puts it, 

(Continued on next page) 
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“I feed some hay, but it’s not 
from choice!’ Two feedings of 
hay per week were fed during 
the winter feeding season. Gene 
admits, though, that his cows 
really go for hay in a big way 
when they are on a nearly all- 
silage roughage diet. 


Four Silos 


Silos include a 20X60 Har- 
verstore for haylage and oatlage, 
another blue 20X30 for high- 
moisture shelled corn (HMSC), 
and two 16X40 concrete-stave 
silos for storing corn silage. 

Seedings are made in oats, 
then the grain crop cut for oat- 
lage before the head comes out 
of the boot . . . just here and 
there a head might be visible. 
They’re cut by the windrower 
six inches high to facilitate dry- 
ing, and left alone (no turning) 
until the chopper spits ’em into 
a wagon. 

The Carharts haven’t been 
growing all the corn they needed 
for silage and HMSC, but their 
85 acres in 1970 will come closer. 
To produce 1,133,000 pounds 
of milk for sale in 1969, they 
purchased only $8,800 worth of 
grain 179 tons of HMSC 
from area farmers, and the rest 
in the form of protein, supple- 
ment. 


Corn Growing 


Corn-growing techniques here 
include: 

fertilization—250 pounds per 
acre of 0-20-20, plus 100 pounds 
of nitrogen, plowed down . . 
then 250 pounds of 10-20-10 with 
planter. On sod, the N is applied 
in liquid form with an AAtrex 


spray ... on stubble dry urea is 
bulk-spread. 
plant population—shoots for 


24,000 plants harvested per acre. 

cultivation—all corn is cul- 
tivated once after it’s big 
enough so tractor can move right 
along. 


Service 


Speaking of tractors, Gene 
has some strong convictions 
about buying equipment. “I do 
business with the dealer that 
provides top-notch service 
and not always for the bottom 
dollar, either. It may seem to 
cost a bit more, but it saves me 
money in the long run.’ Gene’s 
cost-control management is 
aided, by the way, with figures 
from Agway’s “Profile” account- 
ing system. 

Other convictions have also 
developed out of experience, and 
Gene would do a couple things 
differently if he were to do it 
over again. Specifically, he'd 
not provide grain-feeding facili- 
ties in the milking parlor . 
believes there would be less mess 
in the parlor, and that milking 
would be speeded up. Also, he’d 
use tile-faced concrete block for 
the parlor wall, rather than 
painted concrete block. 

There's. one “thing Gene 
wouldn’t change, though 
his interest in younger people. 
As leader of the 4-H Club, “‘Sod- 
busters,” he’s been involved in 
several projects with its 15 mem- 


bers:—G.L.C.* 
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From Britain's famous Nuffield 
designers comes a mighty new 
breed of tractor... 


NUFFIELD 


Three styled-for-today models: the 
rugged Leyland Nuffield 384 with 
230cu.in. displacement, the 344 with 
208 cu. inches, the versatile 154 with 
99 cu. in. power plant. They re made 
and backed by the same international 
corporation—British Leyland Motors 


—that has made Jaguar, MG, Austin, 
Triumph, Rover and Land Rover 
respected names around the world. 
Write your Leyland distributor for 
complete details, and make your 
tractor money work harder for you. 
A whole lot harder. 


See These Leyland Dealers 


NEW YORK NEW YORK 

Almond Harmon Bros. Whallonsburg 

rea Knaggs Bis Whitney Point 
ntwerp Northrup Equipment Co. 

Burke Burke Farm Supply VERMONT 

Cattaraugus Moshers Farm Supply Barton 

Cobleskill H. Rubin & Son, Inc. Ferrisburg 

Coxsackie Carleton Wilkinson Randolph 

Deansboro Sturdevant Sales & Service Swanton 

Franklin Raymond Tilley 

Freedom Bob McKerrow & Son MAINE 

Goshen Gor-dun’s Bangor 

Liberty Denman Equipment 

Lisbon George & Betty Kentner MASSACHUSETTS 

Little Falls Kellehers Garage Barre 

Lyndonville Plummer Sales & Service Haverhill 

pee poe Mecoulek ae 

Norfol avigne Bros. Garage 

Norwich R. D. Smith & Sons HEW RAMP SHIRE 

Nunda Van’s Bldg. Service, Inc. E. Rochester 

Patterson : paren rae Repair N. Haverhill 

Pleasant Valley andeneau Automotive 

Richfield Springs L. M. Filburn CONNECTICUT 

Riverhead } Fells ee Le Woodbury 

St. Johnsville aCoppola g. Supply 

Savannah Saeli Bros. RHODE ISLAND 

Sheridan Pagano Tractor & Implement Tiverton 

Valatie Borsh Brothers 

Weedsport Blumer Supply NEW JERSEY 

Westernville Finsters Garage Mahwah 





LEYLAND 


TRACTORS 





ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT INC., 
McCune-Frick Division,3721 Mahoning 
Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 44509. 


Branches at: 
2410 Olid Gettysburg Road 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17011 


101 Eastern Avenue 
Syracuse, New York 13211 


Robert Lincoln 
Manwaring Equipment 


Carl’s Equipment 

Richard Hawkins Garage 
Websters Farm Machinery 
Trahan Farm Equipment 


Rollnick Equipment Co. 


Gauthier Machinery Co. 
Mears Trust 


Germon’s Garage 
Stoddard Implement 


Judson Farm Equipment 


Antone A. Medeiros 


Farmers Auto & Equipment Ex. 


Doc Mettler Comments on: 


BRUCELLOSIS 
VACCINATIONS 


LAST June, while driving a- 
long the Massachusetts Turn- 
pike, an odor reached my nose 
that gave a sense of “everything 
is all right.” Since driving a car 
on a super-highway is no time to 
be too relaxed, I tried to identify 
the odor. I realized it came from 
the grass and weeds chopped up 
by the rotary mowers used by the 
roadside maintenance crews. 





Further recollection brought to 
mind the realization that this 
was an odor that used to be fam- 
iliar in the fall when silos were 
being filled, not with the weed- 
free corn we have today, but with 
corn and weeds. 

Why should the scent of some- 
thing that reminded me of silo 
filling make me feel contented? 
In this part of the Northeast, silo 






Forage harvester to 
match 100 PTO hp... 
heaviest duty frame 
3inch cylinder shaft 


You get the big, dependable answers 
in the pull-type, just as in the giant- 
powered self-propelled. Both have 
chopping power to roll right through 
tough crops in big windrows: A frame- 
mounted 6-knife cylinder, 16 inches 
in-diameter. Three feed rolls and a 
steel slat conveyor. Choose your 
length of cut from a quarter-inch on , 


CONNECTICUT 
Grosvenordale—Randolph C. Blackmer, Jr. 
Middlebury—Vaszauskas Brothers 
Torrington—Grunder’s Farm Equipment 


MAINE 
Augusta—Kramer’s Tractor Sales 
Berwick—Blackberry Hill Farms 
Caribou—Lionel Theriault, Inc. 
Exeter—AG Service Company 
Houlton—Lynds Machine Shop 
New Gloucester—The Oliver Stores 
Presque Isle—Gould & Smith, Inc. 
Van Buren—S. J. Michaud & Son 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Londonderry—Mears Trust 


NEW YORK 
Albion—Bentley Brothers 
Almond—Harman Brothers 
_ Amenia—George W. Cook 
Arcade—M. C. and C. M. Drake, Ine. 


Auburn—Cayuga-Oliver 
Belleville—Herron Farm Supply 
Brisben—Chenango Farm Supply 
Burke—Burke Farm Supply 


Canandaigua—Coryn Farm Supply 
Donald J. Howard 


Cattaraugus—Larry Madsen 

Central Square—Central Square Implement Co. 
Clark Mills—Clark Mills Farm Supply 
Collins—Gabel Brothers 

Cooperstown—E. C. Chase & Sons, Inc. 
Cuba—Ernest D. Witter 
Deansboro—Sturdevant’s Sales & Service 
East Avon-—Davin Implement Co., Inc. 
Endicott—Halpin Implement 

Fly Creek—Winnies Implement Company 
Fultonville—Harold E. Moore 
Ghent—Rivenburgh Equipment 
Gorham—Pease Implement 

Hamlin—R. C. Schepler & Son 
Heuvelton—George K. Kelly & Sons 
Hobart—Hobart Farm Equipment Company 
Jamesville—N. Palladino & Sons, Inc. 








' Patterson—Philbeth Farm Repair 


7 FARM EQUIPMENT 


AMOROUS 


filling has always meant the end 


of another hot summer and the 


beginning of the most pleasant 
time of the year. But more im- 
portant was the fact that this was 
the mainstay of our cattle-feed- 
ing program. 
Well-Fed Cows 

Full silos mean well-fed cows 
and lots of milk. In today’s fast- 
moving world, a sense of relaxa- 
tion and contentment is fine for 
the cow. She makes more milk. 

But this sense of well-being can 
be disastrous for the cattle farm- 
er if it makes him less alert to the 
needs of his business. Too often 
this time of year a cattle farmer 
can be so involved with silo fill- 
ing that he forgets the little 
everyday details that must be 









imited time only 





UNTIL MARCH 1, 1971 


on both new and used tractors and 
combines. Also implements and 
headers sold with above. And on 
all new corn pickers, balers, forage 
harvesters, swathers when you buy 
under the White Purchase Plan 
from participating White Farm 
Equipment dealers. 











up. Also recutter screens for still finer 
material. Spiral knives can be sharp- 
ened right in the machine. Behind the 
cylinder, a completely separate fan. 
Cut material moves out fast. With 
powerful delivery to big wagons or 
trucks. For a good deal on a mighty 
good forage harvester, see your 
White Farm Equipment dealer. 













Corn heads for wide or narrow rows. 


Kennedy—Jeff Cooper 

King Ferry—H. R. Wilson, Inc. 
Leroy—F. W. Bickford, Inc. 
Lockport—Lloyd Bowen 
Lowville—Lehman Oliver Service 
Montour Falls—Pleasant View Farms 


Perry—Folk & Kelly 

Sharon Springs—Edgar J. Handy 
Sherburne—Sherburne Farm Supply 
Syracuse—Syracuse Farm Supply Corp. 
Troupsburg—Elbert Potter 

Waterloo—Finger Lakes Equipment Company 
Waterville—P. N. Lewis Company 
Weedsport—Otis Jorolemon & Sons 


VERMONT 
Ferrisburg—DeVine’s Sales & Service 
Hartford—L. L. Reed 
Newport—Gil’s Tractor & Equipment Company 
Orwell—John A. Hancsarik & Sons, Inc. 
Poultney—Charles H. Monroe { 
Swanton—Rene J. Fournier Farm Equipment 


A Subsidiary of White Motor Corporation 
Hopkins, Minnesota 









taken care of if his cattle busi- 
ness is going to be a success. 

As an example, how many 
calves started in April, May and 
June do you have, and have they 
been vaccinated against brucel- 
losis? Far too many calves, both 
beef and dairy, are neglected this 
time of year. By December, when 
things are caught up, it will be 
too late to vaccinate many of 
them and they will become the 
beginning of a reservoir of bru- 
cellosis-susceptible animals. 


Amendments 


I recently received a USDA 
news release concerning amend- 
ments to the testing requirements 
of cattle vaccinated against bru- 
cellosis. The new amendments: 

— Lower the age limit for test- 
ing of official vaccinates from 30 
months of age to 24 months for 
beef and 20 months for dairy an- 
imals moving interstate and for 
export. Officially vaccinated cat- 
tle must be negative to the blood 
test when over the amended age 
limits. Cattle reacting to the bru- 
cellosis test must be branded and 
sent to slaughter. 

— Lower the age limit for vac- 
cination of dairy heifer calves to 
3-8 months (90 to 239 days) and 
for beef heifer calves to 3-10 
months (90 to 299 days). Reduc- 
ing the age limits at which calves 
may be vaccinated for brucellosis 
decreases the number of animals 
that may show some reaction 
when tested. 

-— Eliminate the need for vac- 
cination of heifer calves in areas 
of the United States where the 
cattle infection rates have been 
reduced to | percent. At present, 
this area includes over 97 percent 
of the counties in the United 
States, Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands. Over 44 percent of 
the counties have been certified 
brucellosis-free. To maintain stat- 
us, states must conduct a contin- 
uous surveillance of all cattle for 
brucellosis, to prevent reintroduc- 
tion and spread of the disease. 


Disagreement 


Being of conservative nature, I 
often disagree with government 
policy of rapid change. On the 
above release I agree one hun- 
dred percent that calves should 
be vaccinated prior to eight 
months of age, but disagree com- 
pletely that in areas where infec- 
tion is down to one percent the 
need for vaccination is elimin- 
ated. 

True, most animals reacting to 
the test causing the one percent 
infections are vaccinates, but 
even one animal out of a thous- 
and or ten thousand carrying a 
field strain could cause a disaster 
of brucellosis-caused abortions in 
susceptible animals. 

Anyone who was alive in the 
1930’s and early 1940’s and ex- 
perienced brucellosis in cattle 
has a fear of it and respect for it. 
Only too well can they remem- 
ber people who felt that brucel- 
losis could be eradicated by test 
and slaughter the same as tuber- 
culosis. 

Only too well can I remember 


brucellosis in my father’s herd 


(Continued on next page) 
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| before the days of vaccination. 


From July of one year until Au- 
gust of the next, 45 cows and 
heifers in this herd aborted with- 


out a single live calf. This was - 


one hundred percent of the herd, 
and they had been tested brucel- 
losis-free yearly for three years 
prior to the introduction of one 
purchased addition: The milking 
herd was cut in half and produc- 
tion to less than half. 

Only too well do I remember 
a group of non-vaccinated Angus 
cattle imported to a certified 
brucellosis-free herd in the late 
1950’s. One of these cows aborted 


THYROPROTEIN 
DISCUSSED 


The use of thyroprotein ...a 
synthetic hormone identical to 
the hormone secreted by a cow’s 
thyroid gland...has long been 
a controversial subject among 
dairymen and dairy specialists. 
Proponents argue that its use 
stimulates increased production 
... those opposed claim -that it 
“burns out”? cows, and causes ex- 
cessive loss in body weight. 

A group of dairymen met in 
California recently to hear three 
veterinarians (two of whom are 
also dairymen), four other dairy- 
men, and endocrinologist Profes- 
sor Charles Turner of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. All reported on 
their experiences with using the 
hormone . . . sold under trade 
names of Protomone or Stimu- 
lac. Generally, all comments 
were favorable ... although they 
commented that successfully us- 
ing thyroprotein requires a 
thorough knowledge about ex- 
actly how to use it. 

Not many northeastern dairy- 
men have experimented with 
this production stimulant... and 
the controversy over its use rages 
as strong as ever in the North- 
east! But the ranks of California 
dairymen include quite a num- 
ber who feed it regularly to at 
least a portion of their herds. 


ae 


Locked — The weight of the 
handle on this gate latch of 
iron rod keeps it locked. A 
small right angle bend is in- 
serted in a matching slot cut 
in the gatepost. As an: extra 
precaution on lots where ani- 
mals are held, a chain and 
snap is added. 


and before the disease was elimi- 
nated from._the herd, over 100 
valuable breeding animals were 
slaughtered. 

The disease spread first from 
non-vaccinate to non-vaccinate, 
and then became so virulent that 
many vaccinated animals abort- 
ed. It spread so fast that cows 
would abort and not react to the 
blood test until ten days had 
elapsed. 


Tests 


It became necessary to test this 
herd every 14 days for nearly a 
year until we eliminated the last 
infection. The first seven animals 
that were branded in this herd 
had a total purchase price of 
$35,000. The only animals that 





Automated 


did not get the disease were the 
young cattle raised on the farm 
that were vaccinated. 

As long as there is a source of 
infection in cattle states such as 
Florida and Texas, calfhood vac- 
cination should be continued, 
even if done at owners’ expense. 
I do agree that some day, if vac- 
cinations are done at the recom- 
mended age and surveillance 
continued, brucellosis will be 
eliminated and we can stop vac- 
cination. We have not reached 
that stage yet. 

Enjoy the late summer and 
early fall. Take pride and satis- 
faction in your good corn crop 
and full silos, but don’t become 
so contented that you forget the 
calves. Make arrangements right 
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SURGE PREP-STALL 


You can increase milking efficiency in individual SLIDE 
stall parlors by as much as 30 per cent, depending 


MECHANISM 


upon your present system. The Automated Surge 
Prep Stall washes and stimulates the udder so the 
cow is ready to be milked when she walks into the 
milking stall. Wipe dry with a paper towel and the 
milking unit can be attached. 

A remote switch mounted on each milking stall 
begins the completely automatic sequence of open- 
ing and closing front and rear prep stall gates and 
starting and stopping the sprayers. 

The Automated Surge Prep Stall actually does 
the work of an extra hand. By doing the washing and 
stimulating, it frees the operator for better milking. 
Fresh cleaning solution and sanitizer at a controlled 
temperature washes every cow the same. 

Prep stalls can be incorporated into most indi- 
vidual stall parlors. One prep stall is recommended 
for 2 or 3 milking stalls. 

For more information on how you can incorporate 
this time saving innovation into your parlor, see 
your Surge Dealer or write BABSON BROS. CO. 


now to have your veterinarian 
vaccinate your calves, not on the 
first rainy day, but as soon as 
possible at a time convenient for 
both of you. 

If at all possible, have each 
calf confined, or have enough 
help to hold them so a proper 
job can be done. Veterinarians 
are paid a very low rate by the 
state for vaccination and if they 
have to wait while you catch ani- 
mals or catch them themselves 
...don’t blame them for ‘“‘put- 
ting you off.” 

Small stanchions in box stalls 
to hold each calf, or a good man 
with a proper halter, can make 
vaccination a simple easy job. 


However you do it, don’t put it 
off. 





ENTRANCE 








FRONT PANEL 


Vv 
SURGE...the accent is on YOU 


SURGE 


BABSON BROS. CO., OAK BROOK, ILLINOIS 


BABSON BROS. CO., (Canada) LTD., PORT CREDIT, ONTARIO 





Baby’s world is 
warm and cozy, 
thanks to LP-gas 


LP-gas heat is clean, even heat. No oily soot, dust, dirt or grime. 
Never unhealthful periods of chill either. No electric heating 
units that must first warm up to falling room temperatures. 
LP-gas heat is ready instantly and always dependable, quiet, 
completely automatic and carefree. So, warm up to modern 


LP-gas equipment for the heating require- 


ments in your home. You’!] have the best 
indoor comfort you can buy. 


Of America’s great sources of energy, only 
LP-gas serves you in so many ways. 


This seal identifies an authorized member > 


NATIONAL LP-GAS MARKET DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


SHOW TIME/SUNTIME HOLIDAY 


DOUBLE FEATURE 


JAN. 9-28, 1971 


Co-Stars: Jet to London 


Special Attractions: London, 


13 Day Cruise 


Theatres And Sightseeing 


Canary Isles 


Features: Luxury Cruise on 


AWARD WINNING 


ESCAPE FROM WIN TER MONOTONY 


& sca GP 


N 


Spotlight me for a free brochure about SHOWTIME/SUNTIME HOLIDAY. 


NAME 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc. 
Dept. T-1 

60 Dedham Avenue 
Needham, Mass. 02192 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 
PLEASE PRINT 





AUTHORIZED MEMBER 
NATIONAL LP-GAS COUNCIL 
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cent as valuable as corn; a higher 
fiber content accounts for its 
slightly lower feed value. 

Barley is also a little higher in 
protein than corn, but is deficient 
in salt, calcium and phosphorus, 
also trace minerals and vitamins, 
particularly vitamins A and D: 
Barley is a good feed for pigs 
weighing more than 50 pounds. 

The feed value of wheat in 
swine rations is nearly the same 
as in corn. One disadvantage in 
using wheat in swine feeds is that 
it tends to stick together and be- 
come gummy when finely 
ground. 

For best results, a corn-wheat 
mixture of one part corn to one 
part wheat or one part corn to 
two parts wheat is recommended. 


NEW POTATO 


The new potato, “Superior,” 
has about replaced the Irish Cob- 
bler as an early variety in New 
Jersey, Delaware and Virginia. 

It is popular with the con- 
sumer, and is proving equally ac- 
ceptable to the producer because 
its yields have been satisfactory. 
Yields in 1970 in the South Jer- 
sey area have ranged from 200 to 
250 sacks per acre when har- 
vested in July, and up to 300 
sacks on fully-mature fields. 


BROILERS IN CAGES 


One of the features at the Del- 
aware Field Day in August at 
the Georgetown Station was an 
exhibit of broilers in cages. 

Plastic cages have a number 
of advantages over present meth- 
ods. The cages increase the ca- 
pacity of the house, less labor is 
required than with floor birds, 
and income per house is in- 
creased. 

Birds grown in cages have few- 
er bruises, no coccidiostat or lit- 
ter is required, and the birds can 
be moved to the dressing plants 
more efficiently. 


BIG CORN CROP 


New Jersey will harvest one of 
the largest corn crops in years, 
due largely to favorable weather. 
The Extension Service suggests 
turning that corn into silage if 
one is in the dairy business. 

The interest in horizontal silos 
is growing. They appear to be the 
least expensive, and they provide 
a quick way to store the crop. 

Bunker and trench silos re- 
quire top management for the 
best results. The crop should be 
mature, the silo filled rapidly, the 
silage packed thoroughly and 
covered promptly. 

For a 30-cow herd, a horizon- 
tal silo should be 16 feet wide 
and 100 feet long, which will 
provide 220 tons of silage for a 
200-day feeding period. If one is 
planning on a 365-day feeding 
period, the storage should be 16 
by 180 feet, containing 396 tons. 

The trend in New Jersey =. 
as in the Northeast as a whole... 
is toward a year-round silage 
program. 
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FORD BLUE 
HERE» 


NEW YORK 

ALBANY—LATHAM 

Bebout Ford Tractor Inc. 

AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 

ARCADE 

Larry Romance 

AVON 

Clark & Riter Ford Tractor 

BAINBRIDGE 

Bainbridge Tractor Sales Inc. 

BATAVIA 

Tri-County Tractor 

BEDFORD HILLS 

H. A. Stein Tractor 

BERGEN 

Clark & Riter Ford Tractor & 
Equipment Co., Inc. 

CLARENCE CENTER 

Yoder Brothers, Inc. 

CORTLAND 

Cain’s Tractor & Implement, Inc. 

CROPSEYVILLE 

Brown’s Garage, Inc. 

DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 

Carl C. Fry, Inc. 

DUNDEE 

Dundee Motors 

EDEN 

Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 

ELLENBURG DEPOT 

Nephew’s Garage 

ELMIRA 

E & O Ford Tractor Sales Inc. 

FAIRPORT 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 

FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 

GLENS FALLS 

West Mountain Sales, Inc. 

GOUVERNEUR 

Dodds Motor Corp. 

GRANVILLE 

Moores’ Garage 

HICKSVILLE, L.I. 

Malvese Tractor 

JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 

KINDERHOOK 

Kinderhook Farm Equipment Corp. 

LISBON-OGDENSBURG 

L. H. Flack 

LITTLE VALLEY 

Armes Tractor & Implement Corp. 

LIVINGSTON MANOR: 

Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 

LOCKPORT 

Frontier Tractor Sales, Inc. 

MALONE 

Morey’s Ford Tractor Sales & Service 

MATTITUCK 

Island Ford Tractor 

MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 

ONEONTA 

Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 

PALATINE BRIDGE 

Midway Ford Tractor Sales 

PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 

PANAMA 

Whitney & Wood Inc. 

PENN YAN 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement, Inc. 

PERU 

Peru Farm Centers, Inc. 

PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 

PORTVILLE 

Foote Tractor & Implement Co. 

PULASKI 

Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 

REXFORD 

Droms Tractor & Implement Co. 

RICHFIELD SPRINGS 

Springer’s, Inc. 

SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Implement, Inc. 

SODUS 

De Hondt Tractor & Implement 

SYRACUSE 

De Veau Ford Tractor, Inc. 

WEEDSPORT 

De Veau Ford Tractor Inc. 

WOODHULL 

Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 

BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg, Inc. 

FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 

PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE 

Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
WASHINGTON 

Smith Motor Co., Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SAYRE 
Ben Van dusen Machinery Sales 





Power up with our better ideas for big farming. New 130 
hp Ford 9000. The proven 105 hp Ford 8000. 

Better ideas make your farming more efficient, more 
‘productive, more profitable. New Dual Power transmis- 
‘Sion. Shift from Direct Drive to Power Drive for maximum 
productivity. With a touch of your toe, increase pull power 
28 per cent in any of 8 Power Drive gears. Fully indepen- 
dent 1,000 rpm PTO that self-feathers automatically for 
smooth, easy engagement. 

_ Ford gives you the ultimate in comfort and convenience. 
Cushioned, contoured seat. Adjustable steering wheel. 
Hydrostatic power steering. Single lever hydraulics. 








Ford gives you the power and equipment to speed up 
your farming. Big moldboard plows with on-land hitches: 
big chisel plows sized to your farming operation. Field 
cultivators. Middlebusters and lister-planters. 

Test-drive the better ideas in Ford Blue: 30 to 130 hp. 
See your Ford tractor dealer—the man with the better 
ideas for farming it big! Ask him, too, about financing 
that lets you pay monthly, semi-annually, annually or by 
crop. 


FORD TRACTOR 











Lake Mohonk Mountain House is a fascinating combination of old-fash- 
ioned serenity and charm and modern-day comforts and convenience. A 


beautiful mountain setting and excellent food are added attractions. 


MEET US 
AT LAKE MOHONK 


One weekend last year about 
the middle of November, nearly 
100 people who had traveled 
with American Agriculturist and 
Travel Service Bureau (plus some 
who had not) gathered at Lake 
Mohonk Mountain House in 
New Paltz, New York, for a Get 
Acquainted and Reunion Mixer. 
Everyone had such a good time 


that it was decided to repeat the 
Reunion this fall, going a cou- 
ple weeks earlier with the hope 
that we’d be able to enjoy more 
fully Lake Mohonk’s many at- 
tractions. This year we’ll be at 
Lake Mohonk Mountain House 
from October 30 to November 1, 
and we hope you’ll be sure to 
join us. 


The setting for Lake Mohonk 
Mountain House is one of spec- 
tacular mountain beauty, and 
the atmosphere is completely 
informal and relaxing. It’s hard 
to describe the charm of the hotel 
itself. Rooms are large with 
wood-burning fireplaces and de- 
lightful views in every direction, 
and the food is real “home cook- 
ing” and delicious. 

We'll travel to Lake Mohonk 
from all parts of the Northeast, 
and tea will be served Friday 
afternoon at 3:30, with our wel- 
come dinner at 6:30 that evening. 
Saturday’ morning we will visit 
the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point and Washing- 
ton’s Headquarters at Newburgh. 
That evening there will be a 
Halloween dance with fun for 
everyone. 

During the weekend there will 
be travel films and slide shows 
furnished by our AA tour mem- 
bers. Also, advance information 
will be available about our 1971 
tour program. There are hiking 
trails and a golf course on the 
Lake Mchonxk grounds, and we 
know you'll enjoy every minute 
of your visit. After luncheon on 
Sunday, we'll say our goodbyes 
and leave for home. Cost for the . 
entire weekend is only $69.00 
per person. 


Spend Aloha Week in Hawaii 


Hawaii is delightful at any 
time of year, but there’s a special 
air of gaiety and excitement dur- 
ing Aloha Week. Our Fall Ha- 
waiian Holiday (October 10-24) 
has been planned so we can visit 
the four best known islands and 
be in Waikiki for the colorful 
Aloha Week celebrations. 

Here are just a few highlights 
of this wonderful vacation. On 
& the large island of Hawaii, we’ll 

°3) visit an orchid nursery near Hilo, 
Hawaii National Park with its 

volcanos, firepits, and lava flows, 
Akaka Falls, Kona and the City 
of Refuge. 

On the Valley Isle of Maui, 
we'll see the famous “Needle” 
and explore Lahaina, former cap- 
ital of the Islands and historic 
whaling center. 

Sightseeing on the Garden Isle 
of Kauai will include a motor 
launch excursion up the placid 
Wailua River to a beautiful fern 
grotto and a trip to Waimea 
Canyon, called the “Grand Can- 
yon of the Pacific.”’ Perhaps most 
\ (Continued on next page) 
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Dependable 
Credit for 
Young 
Farmers... 


is an important part of 
your own Farm Credit 
Service. Giving an 
ambitious young farmer 
the encouragement and 
backing he needs is good 
business. 


America needs more good farmers, young 
people who will stay in farming... and Farm 
Credit Service with its Land Bank and 
Production Credit facilties, is ready to do all it 
can to help keep them on the farm. For fast 
service, personalized treatment and convenient 
terms for every farmer, regardless of age, count 
on the credit system that covers everything. 
Whatever your need ... farm or personal... 
your best credit comes from Farm Credit Service. 


ee 


rr 7 - : ‘ ic SS CR 
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Your OWN 
Farm Credit 
Service 





of all, we'll enjoy our hotel lo- 
cated on famous Kalapaki Beach, 
one of the finest in the islands. 

We'll take a full day’s tour 
around the island of Oahu, with 
stops at Sea Life Park and the 
Polynesian Cultural Center. An- 
other day we’ll cruise through 
Pearl Harbor to see Battleship 
Row. We'll also visit Iolani Pal- 
ace, Punchbowl Crater, and 
many other fascinating places. 
Make this the year you visit Ha- 
waii! 


Fall Foliage Tours 

Every time we’ve offered these 
popular bus trips, they’ve been 
early sell-outs. Dates for our 1970 
tours are October 2-10 and 11- 
19, just when the foliage in New 
England should be most colorful. 

Space will permit us to only 
list a few of the interesting and 
famous places included in the 
itinerary — Old Sturbridge Vil- 
lage, Cape Cod with its quaint 
villages, Plymouth, Boston, ‘Lex- 
ington and Concord, Haw- 
thorne’s House of the Seven Ga- 
bles, Portland and Sebago Lake 
in Maine, the beautiful White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, 
and the Maple Grove Museum 
and a huge granite quarry in 
Vermont. 

The tours begin and end at Al- 
bany, New York, and the cost is 
only $318.00 per person. The 
only things not included are 
strictly personal items and one 
meal in Boston, left out inten- 
tionally so you can visit one of 
Boston’s many fine restaurants. 

All AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
tours are arranged by our travel 
agents, the Travel Service Bu- 


ADS OF YESTERYEAR 


Author Bob Karolevitz has 
crammed half a century of nos- 
talgia into 120 pages of his book, 
“Old-Time Agriculture in the 
Ads.” 

The 9 X 12-inch soft-cover vol- 
ume has just been released by 
North Plains Press, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 

“This has been a _ fun-type 
project,” Karolevitz says. “It is 
basically a collection of pre- 
World War I advertisements 
accompanied by nostalgic essays 
covering the various subjects.” 

Chapter headings include 
‘Farming by Giddap and 
Whoa,” “There Must Be an 
Easier Way,” “Woman’s Work 
Is Never Done,” ‘Instant Health 
in a Dollar Bottle,” ‘“Parcheesi, 
Anyone?” and “Bonnets, Bustles 
and Belts-in-the-Back.”’ 

The book contains advertise- 
ments for whiffletrees, wash- 
boards, butter churns, ostrich 
feathers, buggies, bustles, stere- 
opticons and scores of other items 
which today exist mostly in 
memories and museums. 

A warning in the front of the 
book reads: “Do not order from 
the ads contained herein. They 
are all obsolete.” 

If you’d like a copy, send $2 
to: American Agriculturist Books, 
Box 370, Ithaca, New York 14850 
(New York State residents add 
12 cents sales tax). 
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reau of Needham, Massachusetts; 
all are escorted trips, and you 
have no travel worries of any 
kind. We hope you decide to 
come with us on some of these 
fine fall vacations. 


Plans for 1971 Being Made 


Already we’re planning won- 
derful and exciting vacations for 
our AA readers for 1971. Just to 
whet your appetites, in January 
there'll be a brand new tour 
never offered before. We will 
spend about a week in London, 
sightseeing and attending the 
theater, and then take a delight- 
ful cruise to the Canary Islands. 

If February we will be repeat- 
ing last year’s Winter Wonder- 
land trip to Alaska and another 
first, a tour to Africa. We’ll be 


bringing you more complete in- 
formation about these tours in 
the coming months. 

Fill out the coupon and mail 


it today. We'll be glad to send 


you illustrated day-by-day itiner- 
aries for all the trips which inter- 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


est you, plus complete informa- 
tion about costs. Look over the 
folders, decide which tours you 
want to take, and then find out 
for yourself how much fun it is 
to travel with AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST! 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Fall Hawaiian Tour 
Reunion Weekend 
Fall Foliage Tours 


Name 


Address _» 











(Please print) 


FARMER PROVEN IN MORE SILOS 
THAN ANY OTHER SILO UNLOADER 


You can’t beat a Badger XP24 Silo 
Unloader for capacity, durability and 
efficiency. That’s why it’s the world’s 
best seller. Badger is the standard of 
silo unloader performance. 

The Badger XP24 has the capacity 
and reserve power to keep up with 
the fastest automatic feeding system. 
It serves up light and fluffy, highly pal- 
atable feed even when silage is frozen. 

If you’re in the market for a silo un- 
loader, talk to your Badger dealer and 
find out why Badger’s XP24 is the 
world’s best selling silo unloader. 





® 24-inch Swinging Paddle blower 
throws more silage faster. Direct 
blows out of 30-foot silo without 
silage elevator. 

@ Free Flow blower housing means 
freedom from plugging — lower 
horsepower requirements. 

@® Flexible Spout unloads more si- 
lage without changing doors. 

@® 9-inch auger and digger wheel 
handle tough, gummy, or frozen 
silage with ease. 

@® Heavy duty construction for long 
life and extra dependability. 


makes 
things 
move! 


BADGER NORTHLAND INC., 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MASSEY- FERGUSON, INC. 
Dept. AA90, Kaukauna, Wisconsin 54130 
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Please send literature on the following: 
| CJ Silo Unloaders 
[_] Feeding Systems 
\ Forage Boxes 
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[| Silage Distributors 
[| Manure Spreaders 
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{_] Barn Cleaners Forage Blowers 
{_] Barn Equipment [| Badger Dealership 
[| Dairy Mechanization Idea Book 























Name 
Address 


P O. & State 
Student [_] 


LANICO 
Has all the Extras 


But at no Extra cost! 


overa u 


16 ft. 
14 ft. Sbeater 


PRICED WITH THE LOWEST - - - BUT SHOULDN'T BE! 





¥ Check this extra ¥ Check this extra 
No Ratchet No Auger 
at eyye but --- Se 













ra: 


Some of our competitors have Some of the above Extras. . . 


Smooth heavy duty 
worm gear drive 


Safe heavy dut 


out-feed apron with 
spiral forced finger 
feeding. 


But only on their more expensive models. 





3 | K ) / Tt rl Lamco Mfg. & Dist. Co., Inc. 
5 IL. — NAL Locke, New York 

=. : a ; 

= Mfg. & Dist. CO. Inc. - Locke, N.Y. Call Collect: 315-497-1890 





Jap) Rey 
LAYOUT 
i PLAN BOOK 


i 





Use our plans — or make 
your own with our simple 
standardized components. 







® Fits any bunk or system 
@ Uniform distribution 
— no separation 
@ Saves 75% on power 
@ Easy to relocate 


BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC. 
Dept. BF-26-90 ¢ Brillion, Wis. 54110 


Please send feedlot plan book. 
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CEEipgaaaae 
takes chill 
oLim Zell g 
kitchen 
between 
seasons 


SINCE 1896 


36 INCH MODERN ELECTRIC 
RANGE WITH BUILT-IN COAL- 
WOOD OR OIL KITCHEN 
HEATER AND FULL-WIDTH 
UTILITY DRAWER 





super speed 
electric 


or 
coal-wood 


BUY THE PROVEN! BMB 
‘ ROTARY or FLAIL 


UN ee Ly lb ame 
Holton, Kansas 


-_- 


Dollar Guide 


EGG MARKET INFORMATION is available daily via 
automatic telephone-answering system under spon- 
sorship of USDA. Operating 7 days a week, 2 
hours a day, the service provides New York whole- 
sale egg report, major sales of cartoned eggs mov- 
ing through volume buyers, and other pertinent 
data. Call 201-645-3369. 








Farmer 











PICK HERD SIRE on basis of predicted difference 
--- difference between his daughters! production 
and their herdmates' production ... and repeat- 
ability, which reflects how much you can depend on 
the bull to actually transmit the production 
improvement. 

_ Top production comes from using bulls with at 
least a 500-pound predicted difference, and at 
least 70 percent repeatability. Nationally, over 
one-third of the AI bulls available have negative 
predicted differences! 


MAURICE HERRON, Oliver dealer at Belleville, New 
York, reports planting more than 600 acres of corn 
on a custom basis in his area in 1970. Planting 
was done with 8-row no-tillage planter ... in soil 
conditions ranging all the way from no-till sod to 
conventional tillage. 

This dealer also harvests considerable acre- 
age of corn and small grains on a custom basis ... 
indicative of trend for farmers to own less equip- 
ment, hire and lease more. 


POULTRY SURVEY COMMITTEE of grain trade predicts 
egg prices for the 12 months beginning July 1 to 
average 37 cents per dozen (N.Y. Fancy Large White 
wholesale). Prediction is for 40 cents (Oct.-Dec.), 
37 cents (Jan.-Mar.), 31 cents (Apr.-June). 


IF DRY SHELLED CORN (15 percent moisture) is selling 
for $50 per ton, then ear corn at 30 percent mois- 
ture is worth $37.06 pe ton, and shelled corn at 

30 percent is worth $41.18 per ton. 


ALFALFA should have 6 weeks before the first kill- 
ing frost to lay away a supply of food for winter. 
Unless you're going to plow it up next spring, 
don't cut within 6 weeks beforé hard frost date. 

A well-fertilized stand resists winter-killing 
better than one short of plant food ... potassium 
is especially important as a winterizer for 
alfalfa. 


CROWNVETCH might become promising forage crop if 
research by agronomists is successful. Sodium 
carbonate is being used to remove a natural 
growth-inhibitor found on the seed ... opening up 
the possibility of greatly enhanced germinability. 


CATTLE GRUBS should be treated in early fall. 
Check with county agents or farm supply store 
manager for approved pesticides. 


SEPTEMBER is ideal time to apply lime ... a soil 
additive that is still vastly underrated by many 
farmers. 


QUACKGRASS control starts this fall. Spray it 

5 days before fall plowing with atrazine ... and 
then beat on it again next spring with atrazine 
or linuron. 


PRUSSIC ACID can poison cattle. Don't green-chop 
frosted sudan or sorghum (or sudan-sorghum 
crosses) until frosted material has dried out. 
Okay to ensile, acid dissipates in silo. 
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“HE 6AID TOTELL YOU YOUR’ PARTNER (6 HERE.” — 
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and productive you'd be 
at the controls of a new Case“70"? 


ow's the time 
o find out! 


Sure big power is your first consideration. We didn’t 
expand our tractor power range to 145 horses (170 gross hp) 
or nothing... including the new 451 cube turbo’d 1170 and 
he giant 4-wheel-drive 1470. Plus the Case bonus of 
oderate speed, big displacement engines that lick the 
overloads a lot easier. But we think you’re ready to 
jive equal consideration to another member of the 
power team: the operator. Result: we developed a 
Ismoother, more responsive power shift that puts an 
end to jack-rabbit shifting. An operator’s platform 
ushioned on rubber at all 4 corners to make the ride 
ore comfortable. A jet-age cab that one owner tells us is almost as quiet ‘“‘as 


a kitten walking on pillows.” And, for your health and safety, Case incorporated built-in 


protection in the cab the likes of which you won’t find in ordinary tractors. Thousands 
of new Case ‘‘70” owners tell us that the new tractors have made a tremendous 
difference in their efficiency. Getting the facts will be to your advantage. 









$900 WORTH OF CASE PRODUCTS 
OR DISCOVERING 
HE BETTER TRACTOR 


our participating Case dealer has a Golden Opportunity Demonstrator 
ractor ready for you to take the wheel. No obligation, of course, but should 
Ou decide to purchase a new Case “70” right now, he’ll throw in a bonus 
check for $500* —redeemable on a wide choice of Case implements, balers, 
indrowers, combines. Use the bonus check yourself or transfer it to a 
neighbor. Limited time offer. Convenient Case financing or new LPL 

(Lower Payment Lease) plan. J | Case es Racine Wisconsin 53404. 


PLUS WAIVER OF FINANCE CHARGES 
TO MARCH 1, 1971 


_ OR SPECIAL CASH BUYER'S! 
| DISCOUNT 





ondering how much more comfortable 


so 
ce a CTENNECO)) company 
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Test drive a Golden Opportunity Demonstrator at one of these locations 


NEW JERSEY 
Columbus, N.J. 


NEW YORK 
Adams Center, N.Y. 


East Springfield, N.Y. 
Henrietta, N.Y. 


Mexico, N.Y. 
Penn Yan, N.Y. 


Phelps, N.Y. 
Potsdam, N.Y. 


DELAWARE UPPER MARLBORO FLORIDA . NORTH CLYMER 
DOVER e Suit & Wells Equip. Co., Inc. Florida Equipment Corp. John Wiggers & Son 
H & E Farm Equipment Co. FORT ANN OXFORD 
MILFORD re REVESERSEY S. Hartford Equip. Co., Inc. Oxford Farm Machinery 
rf COLUMBUS PENN ‘YAN 
Case Power & Equipment Enales FagSupet FULTONVILLE 
noe PPly Randall Implements Co., Inc Keuka Dodge, Inc. 
es Ree ea GOUVERNEUR "PHELPS 
ADAMSTOWN Poniatowski Bros. Equip. Co. 3 *F ete Phélps Farm Service, Inc. 
White Sales & Service MONROEVILLE nese ae UEDA PINE BUSH 
CAMBRIDGE S$. Johnson Hurff HENRIETTA EinecRich Eaulpment Coe inc 
Eastern Service Corporation VINELAND Monroe Trac. & Implt. Co., Inc. POTSDAM 
CLARKSBURG Tri-Cnty. Equip. Ss. & Ser., Inc.  HORSEHEADS Bisnett & Creighton, Inc. 
Rippeon’s Garage WEST ATLANTIC CITY S. C. Hansen, Inc. SALEM 
CUMBERLAND Murphy Industries, Inc. JOHNSON CITY Doan‘s Sales & Service 
Collins GMC Truck Campane NEW YORK Goodrich Implement Company | SCHAGHTICOKE 
EASTON BATAVIA LIVONIA Norman W. Allen 


ABC Farm Equipment Co., Inc. 


FINKSBURG 


United Equipment Company House Trucking, Inc. Plummer Sales & Service Borah. Bathave (Foneuibore ten 
PESESSTONN COLLINS re WELLSVILLE : 

Baer’s Garage Vogtli & Gabel Bob Halsey’s Garage Stavans. EquipmentGomaany 
RISING SUN EAST PALMYRA NELLISTON 


Montgomery Farm Eq. Co., Inc. 


SALISBURY 


General Supply & Eq. Co., Inc. 


Geitner Sales & Service 
CENTRAL SQUARE 


O’Meal Tractor 
FAYETTE 
Dinsmore Diesel Service 


ABSCO Tractor & Implt. Co. 
LYNDONVILLE 


Nelliston Equipment Company 
NEW BERLIN 
Nelson’s Farm Equipment 


SCHENECTADY 
Howard F. Getman, Inc. 
VALATIE 


YORKVILLE 
Clayville Equipment Corp. 


FINAL SALE OF PRIOR MODEL “30” CASE TRACTORS. TREMENDOUS 





Salem, N.Y. 
South Hartford, N.Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BERLIN 


Wiedner’s Farm & Bldg. Serv. 


BERWICK 

C. H. Rinehimer 
BETHEL 

Zimmerman Farm Service 
CHAMBERSBURG 

Stouffer Brothers, Inc. 
COGAN STATION 

C. H. Waltz Sons, Inc. 
DANVILLE 

C. Wayne Brouse 
GETTYSBURG 

Manahan & Son Equipment 
HARRISON VALLEY 

Ed & Al’s Farm Equipment 
HONESDALE 

Pethick’s Farm Machinery 
JACOBUS 

Innerst Auto Company 
KINZERS 

Kinzer Equipment Company 


DEALS PLUS 


Valatie, N.Y. 
Wellsville, N.Y. 


Yorkville, N.Y. 


KULPSVILLE 

A. G. Allebach, Inc. R 
LENHARTSVILLE 

Roy A. Hein 
LITITZ 

Walter Binkley & Son 
MARTINDALE 

Jared R. Stauffer 
MILROY 

Fultz Farm Equipment 
OAKLAND MILLS 

J. E. Peoples Estate 
PENFIELD 

DeSalve Service 
QUARRYVILLE 

A. L. Herr & Brother 
SHIPPENSBURG 

Cumberland Val. Coop. Assoc. 
THOMASVILLE 

Clair J. Myers 
TROY 

The Warner Company 
WERNERSVILLE 

George W. Balthaser 


BIG MACHINERY CREDIT. 





“T liked my first Jamesway 
barn cleaner, so I bought 
two more. The galvanized 


elevator really lasts” 


Mr. Victor Geiser is enthusiastic about the two Jamesway 
barn cleaners in his new 80-cow barn. He knows from experience 
that here’s proven design for long, dependable service. 


Galvanized steel elevator! Single chute with sturdy center 

beam resists manure acids — lasts years longer. Yet it costs 

no more than painted units. 

Jamesway’s forged link chain is heat treated and hardened 

for wear resistance, longer life. It’s reversible for extra years of use — self- 

tightening and self-cleaning. 

Extra-heavy spur gear drive! Assures positive, non-slip power trans- 
mission. Shear bolt protected against damage. 

_ 23 ft. per minute speed! You can’t buy a faster operating 
unit. Gets all the liquids and solids into the spreader. Va 












Double belts on all models! Cuts power <G 
to transmission — protects motor from - 
loads. Means longer belt life. 


Motor included! Correct horsepower to match 
your herd requirements as standard equipment. 












' 


a 


No barn cleaner works faster than a Jamesway! 





Call your Jamesway Power Choring dealer listed below: 


NEW YORK 
Amsterdam -. Albert Anderson ......518-842-1762 
sa - ee — Service .... 51 

— H. D. Brown & Son 716-343-5981 







Holcomb — Coakley Dairy Supply 
716-624 1861 










Alex 
Baldwinsvitle _ z C. Church & ook Inc. 
Bang Southworth Farm Supplies st 655-305 
lor — wo! ‘arm ell jes 
518-483-2557 
Bath — Helm Agric. Equipment 607-776-6220 
Blossvale — Jay’s Sales & Services, inc. 
337-7140 
Cairo — Cole’s Farm Equipment 518-622-3389 
Canastota — Fisher Farms ..........315-697-7039 
Canton — Robinson Farm Equipment 
315-386-8551 
Chatham — Bervy Equipment Co., Inc. 
518-392-1531 
Clymer — Dandee Service ........ 716-355-8844 
Cochecton — Cochecton Mills, — 
914-932-8317 
Dover Plains — Smith's Garage of oe 


4-877-6844 
East Springfield — Homer Fassett 


607- 
Ellensburg — Floyd R. Lashway _518- 
Elma — Smith Farm Supply ........ 716-652-3379 
Franklin — Matteson Feed & Farm Supply 

'7-829-2551 or 329-3651 

Franklinvitle — Hillendale Farms 716-676-3094 
Gouverneur — Jones Farm Supplies 

315-387-3210 
Groton — Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 





















Kennedy — Walker-Sprague Co. ..717-267-2905 
LaFargeville — George W. Henry & Co., Inc. 

315-658-2211 
Locke — Hewitt Brothers, Inc. ..315-497-0900 
Lockport — Taylor Hardware ....716-433-5409 
Lowville — Maurice Roes & Sons 315-376-6959 
Lyons — Schleede Farm Supply 315-946-6822 
Melrose — Calhoun Equipment Co. 

518-235-0089 
Moravia — Hewitt eet Inc. 

315-497-0900 or 497-0770 

Newfield — gs Mazourek ....607-564-3485 
Piffard — C. A. Parnell 71 
Plattsburg — hifred. Bedard ...... 518-563-1809 
Roxbury — Lutz Feed Mill, Inc. 518-326-2911 
St. Johnsville — Valley Equipment ee 


5351 

Salem — Doan’s Sales & Service 518-854-3370 
Schoharie — William Roese, Jr. 518-827-5770 
South Dayton — Ecker’s Equipment 

716-988-3303 
Stafford —. Coward’s Feed Store, Inc. 

716-343-1748 
Unadilla — Earl’s Poultry Farm nigga 
Watertown — Northern Farm Syst 

315-782 ae 
Weedsport — Blumer Supply ....315-834-722 
West Bloomfield —- Coakley Dairy Supply 


607-898-3085 or 898-3535 


Hamburg — Abbott’s Richardson Milling Co. 
716-649-3511 


716-624-1861 

sttown — Demberg Brothers 914-726-3651 
West Winfield — West Winfield Farm 

Supply, Inc. ........ 315-822-3771 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
JAMESWAY DIVISION 

104 West Milwaukee Avenue, Dept. AAo90 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 













Feed carts come and go...BUT 
AGWAY feed carts LAST and LAST... 





It really lasts because worn out panels that 
usually spell finish to the ordinary cart are very 
easily and economically replaced on the Agway 
feed cart. Besides this exclusive feature, ball _ 
bearing wheels make iteasy to roll and maneuver; 
the chassis is full support, all welded; it has 
full 16 bushel capacity, and a narrow 24” width. 
This rugged cart will give you years and years 
of service. Check on this long lasting cart 
today. You can buy it assembled, ready to roll. 


See your local Agway Store 
or Representative soon 
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AGRICULTURIST FOUNDATION 
YOUTH-OF-THE-YEAR 


OVER the past several years, 
American Agriculturist Founda- 
tion has been awarding scholar- 
ships to young high school seniors 
who are considered outstanding 
in vocational agriculture or 
homemaking by their teachers 
and principals. One rule is that 
recipients of the $200 cash 
awards must be continuing their 
formal education beyond high 
school: 

For the year 1969-70 the Foun- 
dation awards went to the fol- 
lowing young people: 

Frances Catherine Mordasky 
of Stafford Springs, Connecticut, 
was a student 
at Rockville 
® High School, 

“Roc kv i ties 
Conn. At grad- 
uation time she 
ranked 18th in 
a class of 407, 
and had an 
all-grade aver- 
age of 91.3. 

Frances is 
the third of six children, and has 
grown up on a dairy farm. Very 
early . . . she joined at age 9... 
she became interested in the 4-H 
program and has raised 8 heifers, 
showing them locally. She was 
top 4-H judge in her county in 
°69, has maintained a _ horse 
project for many years, and her 
animals have received many 
grand and reserve champion- 
ships. 





Frances Mordasky 


An Inspiration 

Her Future Farmers of Ameri- 
ca record has been one to in- 
spire her fellow students, even 
her teachers. She is the only girl 
to have held the presidency of 
the chapter, and has served on 
many activities, including show- 
manship and judging in dairy- 
ing and horticulture, invariably 
placing near the top, even on 
the state level. 

In October of 1969, Frances 
was sent by her chapter to Kan- 
sas City, Mo., to attend the Na- 
tional FFA Convention, and 
while there wrote a radio presen- 
tation involving six boys and 
girls which was broadcast to 
Connecticut. 

In addition to 4-H and FFA, 
Frances was chairman of the 
Danny Thomas Fund Leukemia 
Drive in Stafford, was active in 
her school Rifle Club and Athle- 
tic Association, and the Junior 
Holstein Association. In 1970 
she helped organize a Junior 
Colonial Charolais Association, 
of which she is a charter member 
and treasurer. Last July she was 
second alternate in the Miss 
Connecticut Dairy Princess Con- 
LESt. 

Although she is an expert 
judge and showman, Frances’ 
heart is with veterinary medi- 


by Isa Liddell ~ 


cine. This September she is en- 
tering Purdue’s School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine. She has worked 
with two local veterinarians and 
and knows what she is under- 
taking . . . and she is still sure 
of her vocation. Her FFA ad- 
visor says: ‘“‘Frances is a leader 
in her chapter, an inspiration 
to her friends, a scholar, and the 
pride of her family.” 


Eugene Sansone came to Ly- 
man Hall High School, Walling- 


ford, Connecti- 


Cut;.aS car ju- 
nior. He nad 
Eugene Sansone 


already de- 
veloped an in- 
terestiim. the 
greenhouse and 
nursery — busi- 
ness. He enroll- 
ed in the voca- 
tional agricul- 
ture program, 
and started out to create a pro- 
gram that would be the best in 
the chapter. 

During the first winter he 
worked weekends for a commer- 
cial greenhouse in North Haven. 
In the fall of 1968 he started his 
own nursery by planting 50 yews. 
During 1968-69 a 10-foot addi- 
tion to his greenhouse gave him 
more room for a larger variety 
of flowers for the holiday mar- 
kets. Working with his plant sci- 
ence instructor, Eugene grew 
tulips and hyacinths, kept accur- 
ate records, and realized a profit 
of $110. 

Gene developed leadership 
qualities during the first year 
by participation in a number of 
committees, and he was on the 
chapter parliamentary procedure 
team. He was also actively en- 
gaged in developing and organiz- 
ing an annual spring fair for 
grade school children. His ac- 
complishments brought him the 
honor of being the first second- 
year agriculture: student to be 
elected president of the FFA 
chapter. 





Six Days’ Notice 

Eugene continued his interest 
in floral production, undertook 
a major lawn renovation project, 
worked fulltime in the summer 
with a local florist to broaden 
his knowledge of the retail end 
of the business, and in early Sep- 
tember was asked to enter a 
landscaping exhibit at the East- 


_ern States Exposition. With only 


six days’ notice, he completed 
his plans, and was awarded first 
place. 

During the 17 months in 
which Gene was actively study- 
ing vocational agriculture, he 
worked 1870 hours on his pro- 
duction, home i improvement, and 
work experience projects, and 
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earned a net worth of $3,590. 

As president of the Lyman 
chapter of the FFA, Gene has 
been active in many ways, and 
won first place in the district 
public speaking contest. He was 
also asked to serve as chairman 
of Wallingford’s 300th Birthday 
floral decoration committee, a 
week-long event. 

Gene is continuing his studies 
at the University of Connecticut. 


Steady Progress 


The other Girl-of-the-Year is 
Donna Lupinski, a student at 


Mount Mark- 
ham Central 
School, West 


Winfield, New 
York. 

Donna was 
chosen because 
of the steady 
» progress she 
has made per- 
sonally and 
scholastically 
since she was a shy seventh- 
grader. She has made worth- 
while contributions to her 
family, community, and school, 
and in doing so has become an 
attractive, poised young lady 





Donna Lupinski 


with a firm plan for her future. 


Donna is the oldest of three 
children, and since both of her 
parents work, she has taken over 
much of the responsibility for 
the other children. She makes 
her own clothes, and enjoys a 
close relationship with her family 
while at the same time she is 
very self-reliant. 

In community work she has 
been active in the Catholic 
Youth Organization, as well as 
4-H recreation leader (and vice 
president). She has helped with 
the activities of the volunteer 
firemen, and has worked sum- 
mers at the Herkimer County 
Fair booth for the Cedarville 
Community Church. 

In school, Donna had many 
interests and held many offices. 
She was New York State repre- 
sentative to the FHA National 
Board of Finance, and her senior 
year awards included the 
N.E.D.T. Merit Award, D.A.R. 
Home Economics Award, the 
Oneida National Bank Award, 
and in FHA the New York State 
Homemaker Degree. 

Donna has entered Platts- 
burgh State Teachers College, 
and plans to become a home 
economics teacher. 


Ranked 17th 


David Damour,  Ellenburg 
Central School, Ellenburg, New 
York, ranked 
L7th- im. ase- 
nior class of 56 
members, and 
graduated with 
an average of 
80%. 

David has 
taken part in 
leadership in 
all FFA areas. 
He has held 
the offices of president, vice 
president and treasurer on the 
local level, vice president and 
president on the group level, and 
has been very helpful to boys 





David Damour 
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just entering FFA. | 

Dave has taken part in the 
chapter meeting contest for four 
years, and was a member of the 
Farm Four Team for three years. 
He has the Empire Farmer De- 
gree, and was chosen Star Group 
Farmer; he also received the 
outstanding agricultural award 
on graduation. He has done a 
lot of judging of dairy cattle, 
forage, and milk at county fairs 
and at the State Fair, and in 
1969 placed fourth in over-all 
competition against more than 
200 boys. 

Amidst all of his activities, 
Dave found time for the wres- 
tling team, winning 52 matches 
and losing only 10. He placed 
fourth at the State competition, 


and was voted. the outstanding 
wrestler of his section. 

In 1966 David took over the 
home farm, with his younger 
brother as partner. His father 
gave him complete control, act- 
ing only in an advisory capacity 
for decision-making. Dave has 
raised the milk production from 
8,400 pounds to 12,600 pounds 
per cow, and has used many of 


. the ideas brought out in his ag- 


riculture classes. His teacher 
comments: “Dave is a young 
person you would like to know, 
and a person who will contribute 
greatly to society in later years.” 

Meantime, his next step is 
study at Canton Agricultural 
and Technical Institute, Canton, 
New York. 


MATCHED 
_ PRECISION 


BROWN 






SCHOLARSHIPS 


The American Agriculturist Foun- 
dation is making available scholar- 
ships at nine colleges of agriculture 
and/or home economics in the 


Northeast. 


This involves the nine 


states in the publication’s primary 
circulation territory ...six in New 
England, plus New York, New Jer- 


sey and Pennsylvania. 
Because half of American Agri- 


culturist’s circulation is in New York 


State, eight of the sixteen scholar- 


ships of $200 each are awarded in 


the Empire State. Each of the other 
eight states receives one. 


Foundation directors hope that 


this program of stimulating college 


student interest, and helping to 
financially support their continuing 


yearly basis. 


TRACTORS AND LOADERS 


There is a David Brown loader for 
every model David Brown tractor. 
Each designed, engineered and styled 


to match precisely the hydraulics, the 


power, and handling characteristics 
of the individual tractor. The loaders 
are tailor-made for the tractor to 


handle every loading chore... shovel- 


ing dirt and rocks, handling loose grain 
and fertilizer ... even clearing snow. 
CHECK THESE PLUS FACTORS 


LOW INITIAL COST 


e WIDE RANGE OF ATTACHMENTS 
DIRT BUCKETS, MANURE FORKS, 
CRANES, BLADES 


For further information on David 
Brown tractors and loaders, see your 
nearest David Brown dealer or contact: 


Stull Company 
171 Dawson Street 
Glenfield, Sewickley, Pennsylvania 15143 


Phone: (412) 766-8058 


RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 


EASY MOUNTING 
‘SIMPLE OPERATION 
BIG PAYLOADS 


FAST LOADING CYCLE 
MINIMUM MAINTENANCE 
AVAILABLE IN SINGLE AND 
DOUBLE ACTING MODELS 


Northeast Tractor Co., Inc. 


109-B River Street 


Fitchburg, Massachusetts 01420 
Phone: (617) 345-4156 


401° DAVID Gj BROWN 


16 David Brown Parts Depots Serve You Throughout The United States. 


David Brown Tractors are distributed nationally through the members of the National Equipment Distributors Association. 


education, may be continued on a 
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If Scours Hit...Hit Back 


with AUREOMYCIN SULMET OBLETS 


Stop scours fast, with an exclusive combination of the 
two top disease fighters available today—AUREOMYCIN and 
SULMET. You get quick action against costly infectious scours. 

Added vitamins A, D, and niacin guard against vitamin 
depletion common to scours—help rebuild resistance to fur- 
ther infections. 


TAKE TIME 
es et EE bee, ming 
Use a 
OBSERVE LABEL 
DIRECTIONS 








AUREOMYCIN 
SULMET OBLETS* \ 
_ at the first sign / 
of trouble. / 


~~ 
+ AUREOMYCIN® chlortetracycline, 


SULMET® sulfamethazine, 
and OBLETS® oblong tablets. 


New Sabre 315 Power Pak 


Your best value ever 
in replacement chain 
for lightweight chain saws. 





Available in packs of 4 
or jars of 100 OBLETS 





315" Pitch 


A little bit smaller 
A lot more 
action 


Introductory 
Offer! Limited Tie Only 


HERE’S HOW MUCH YOU SAVE PLUS 


CALLED SUGGESTEDLIST | POWER PAK ¢ SPROCKET 
BAR LENGTH CHAIN ONLY LIST SOU SAVE ¢ MAINTENANCE 
MANUAL 





FOS 4" 
hyp nae 
Hees 20 
Oo. OA" 
Pee a 


e WIPER CLOTH 
e SPARE PARTS KIT 
RETAIL VALUE $5.55 


ABSOLUTELY 
FREE 


SABRE SABRE SAW CHAIN INC. 
P.O. Box 341, Lewiston, N.Y. 14092 


Please send complete 315 information 








The new .315” pitch chain 
to match the power 
output of — 


v 
vu 
n 


Homelite E-Z, E-Z Automatic, 
XL-12, XL Automatic, XL-901, 
McCulloch Mac 10 Series, 
Remington PL-4, PL-5, PL-5A, 


PL-55, PL-55A, °SL-11, SL-11A. 
ne cee RULE oer Sane eo 


@Cooecerceecessoesoececeeee 
Ceeoesoeeeocecsoeoevece 


PCOS OESOHSEHOHOOEEOOEEEOSOCEEO EOE OEEOOEEOE HOE OOOO EEE HEE OED 


by HAROLD HAWLEY 





ATRAZINE VS. RYEGRASS 


On second, third, and fourth 
year corn where a fairly heavy 
application (2-3 pounds) of Atra- 
zine was used the first year, we 
tried a pound to a pound-and-a- 
half of Atrazine with a half- 
pound of 2,4-D this year. The 
results were fine. 

What we didn’t know for sure 
was whether we could come on 
later with ryegrass for winter 
cover and pasture and still get 
a stand. Before time to put on 
the ryegrass, we broadcast a little 
in some corn near the buildings 
so we could watch it. Scattered 
on the surface it took off fine, 
what with rain falling every day 
or two. 

‘Therefore, we concluded that 
we could plant‘it in all our corn, 
except where the application of 
Atrazine was heavier than 1 or 
1% pounds. On some first-year 
corn with 22 pounds applied, a 
few handfuls of ryegrass we threw 
into the edge of the field also 
grew. 

We are now wondering if the 
extra.rains have washed the Atra- 
zine down from the surface soil, 
thus making it safe for the rye- 
grass. In other words, in a dryer, 
more normal July, would the sur- 
face soil be as safe as it is this 
year? We'll have to test this one 
in other years. 


Stands 


We would like to put ryegrass 
in with all our corn, but haven’t 


, been too happy with our stands 


in past years if more than 2 
pounds of Atrazine was used. 

We normally cultivate very 
shallow and broadcast the seed 
behind the tractor so the seed 
is on top of the ground. A couple 
of times in the past, part of the 
corn got too big to get through 
so we flew the seed on from an 
airplane. Results were good. 

This year, because the corn 
grew so fast and the ground was 
too wet to get on some of the 
time, we gave up cultivating and 
just broadcast the seed. What 
with all the rain and cool wea- 
ther, the stands are good. 

Again, we’re not sure whether, 
in a hot dry time with the sur- 
face pretty well baked out, the 
seed would germinate. However, 
inasmuch as loosening the 
ground for the seed is about the 
only reason we normally culti- 
vate, we may just try seeding 
part of the corn even in a dry 
year to see if we can eliminate 
the cultivating entirely. 


Weed Control 


We had one field where weed 
control wasn’t too hot this year. 
It was scheduled for clear seed 


| alfalfa next spring so we felt it 


best not to risk any Atrazine 
residue, and since it was a field 
with no problems except broad- 
leaf weeds, we just went on with 
the 2,4-D. The kill was excellent. 
The rains came, new weeds ger- 
minated, and we have a stand 
of late weeds. 

A ride in any direction sug- 
gests that corn looks the _ best 
ever in central New York. We’ve 
always believed that corn wants 
heat and we still believe it, but 
lots of moisture sure overcomes 
lots of obstacles. 


EARLY WHEAT CROP 


Our wheat was ready to com- 
bine a little earlier than most, 
having been planted six weeks 
too early. However, wet weather 
kept us from combining it until 
about when everyone else started. 

One field was pretty good but 
the other field did not stool out 
and thicken up the way wheat 
must to make top yields. All in 
all, we weren’t hurt by the ex- 
periment but it didn’t uncover 
any great new profit potential. 

What we liked best about it 
was the fact that weeds which 
started up last fall came on 
strong again this spring. The 
quack was worst of all. 

What it does suggest, however, 
is that we can plant wheat ahead 
of silo filling without paying too 
dearly, and thus avoid a worse 
labor peak than we already have 
at that time. 


PRIORITIES 


Historically, most schools of 
any size have fielded a football 
team or two. In addition to other 
reasons, they have felt that boys 
need a place to let off steam by 
physical activity and especially 
by rough body contact. A certain 
percentage of these boys go on 
to play football at college. 
Another tiny percentage go all 
the way and play pro ball. 

Once these boys are finished 
with organized football at what- 
ever level, they almost never 
play it again. It’s not the kind of 
game oné can play without 
equipment, without some physi- 
cal conditioning, and beyond a 
reasonable age. 

Contrast this with tennis, 
swimming, golf, or, skiing. Once 
a person learns these games he 
can, and many do, continue to 
play and enjoy them for years. 

Considering that it costs many 
times more for a school to have 
a football team than to have 
teams in some of these other 
sports, one begins to wonder if 
we aren't a little out of balance 
in our programs. It might make 
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more sense to spread the athletic 
money over several sports, thus 
serving more kids, 

This is especially true when 
the budget is tight and a matter 
of real concern to everyone. 
That’s when it’s tough enough 
to come up with adequate class- 
room offerings. In such a case, a 
football team may be a luxury. 


WATCH THAT PESTICIDE! 


The Commissioner of Environ- 
mental Conservation has stated 
that his Department’s policy as: 
if a serious and responsible ques- 
tion is raised about poisons being 
introduced into the environment, 
the Department would ban the 
suspected poison and then study 
it, rather than studying it while 
running the risk of endangering 
the environment. 

This is scary! I don’t know 
what it would take to raise a 
“serious and responsible question 
about poison being introduced 
into the environment,” but with 
the push on pollution abatement 
and the near hysteria about pesti- 
cides, I can see the possibility 
for some chemicals being banned 
and studied under the pressure 
of some group. This could leave 
the growers in a bad way if their 
crops needed that particular 
formulation. 

I hope we will all do_two 
things in connection with this 
problem. First and most impor- 
tant, let’s not be guilty of care- 
lessness in use; there’s no need to 
ask for trouble. Let’s exercise a 
little sense and have decent pub- 
lic relations with our urban and 
non-farm rural neighbors who 
may be scared to death of us on 
our spray rig. They can help or 
hurt us, depending on how we 
deal with them. 

Let’s work through our farm 
organizations to make sure that 
everyone recognizes the absolute 
necessity of pesticides. Sure, sub- 
stitutes we will accept . . . and 
gladly .. . but if folks know the 
consequences and costs of an out- 
right ban of a chemical without 
proper substitutes, they won't 
be quite so gung-ho to pressure 
someone into hasty action. 

Clearly, we are vulnerable, 
every one of us. Each of us can 
help to bring about workable 
rules and if we don’t, we are 
going to be hurt badly. 


FILLING A GAP 


For many years, farmers in 
our general area grew wheat and 
dry beans as cash crops. In addi- 
tion, some hay and corn were 
sold. Cuba was an important 
market for the red kidney beans. 
Following WWII, our govern- 
ment was really the market for 
the wheat. 

After Mr. Castro’s rise to 
power and our policy of little 
trade with Cuba, the price of 
beans was lower. Likewise, wheat 
prices are lower since the high 
government support price pro- 
gram is passé. Bean and wheat 
acreages have shrunk in response 
to the smaller demand and lower 
prices for the products. 

How best to use the land thus 
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released? Some have grown more 
corn. At one time it was hoped 
that the sugar beet crop would 
provide profitable use for the 
acreage no longer needed for 
wheat and beans. In a few situa- 
tions, snap beans have provided 
a cash crop. 

The search goes on for an ad- 
ditional crop or the best combi- 
nation of crops to maximize farm 
returns. Soybeans, the wonder 
crop of the midwest, certainly 
looked like a prospect, and a few 
growers continue to raise them, 
but varieties that mature and 
yield well are hard to come by. 
I assume processing facilities 
would become available if the. 
crop was profitable enough to 
warrant any important acreage. 


Y 


. & 
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Of course, a few have looked 
to livestock to provide a better 
market for their grain and even 
an extra outlet for roughage. 
Next to this as a way of improv- 
ing returns, we have seen several 
growers develop regular markets 
for their grain with the ultimate 
feeder. This can be as high-mois- 
ture corn sold directly to the 
dairyman, who either takes it in 
the field or has it delivered to 
his silo. 


Some considerable tonnage 


_of ear corn also has been by- 


passing commercial handlers who 
would shell and dry it. Instead, 
it goes directly to the user who 
grinds it as is, saving the shelling, 
drying, and handling. 

Some small grain likewise 


moves from farmer to farmer. 
Weve expected to "see more 
wheat move to dairymen and 
poultrymen than seems to have 
occurred. At the price of wheat 
it should be considered a possi- 
bility in every dairy ration. Cus- 
tom seems to be a big deterrent 
to getting it used to the extent 
that price suggests it should be. 

It’s our guess that there will 
be more and more emphasis on 
finding a good “‘home”’ for one’s 
crops directly to the user. This 
involves the risk of collections, 
but where a good farmer is the 
buyer and “cash deals only” is 
the byword, this need be no 
problem. In the meantime, the 
search goes on for another cash 
crop. 


new chapter 
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Order these XL hybrids now...make history tomorrow. 


Put some big figures in your record book. Do it with DeKalb XL hybrids. Their history reads 
like the official book of record yields. Example: In the 1969 National Corn Yield Contest, XL’s 


placed First in yield in 18 states .. . far ahead of 13 competitors. 


Get these winners going for you. Plant the hybrids from DeKalb seed research . . . most 
advanced in the business. Order more of the time-proved XL’s and some promising new ones. 


They'll be long on yield, but short in supply. Your dealer will be seeing you soon. 


XL-15a 


Bonus bushels are why so many 
farmers plant this yield-explod- 
ing single cross. Short, with girthy 
ears, deep kernels. Has yellow 
leaf blight resistance. Fills the 


bill for top yields. in bin or silo. 


MORE FARMERS PLANT gg 


XL-316 


A real standout. . . tops for grain 
or silage. Tall, with extra strong 
stalks. Good-sized ears that shell 
out heavy. Top disease and in- 
sect resistance. Puts big yields 


XL-24 


high populations. 





Plant this big producer and watch 
it turn out dynamic yields of qual- 
ity grain. Short, ““shock-proof’’ 
single cross. Medium-length ears 
with deep kernels. Yields extra at 


THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 





rd YRS Pet 


DEKALB is a registered brand name Numbers are variely designations 
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Food For 
The Spirit 






by Robert L. Clingan 


THE PLUS OF FAITH 


The only event that occurred 
when the heroic astronauts of 
Apollo 13 disembarked from a 
helicopter to the flight deck of 
the “Iwo Jima” was the chap- 
lain’s prayer. In profoundly sim- 
ple words, he stated that we wel- 
come back these men who are 
here through their skill, the skill 


of many men, and “Thy grace,” 
for which we give our humble 
thanks. 

The next evening, on an “open 
mike” talk show from a metro- 
politan radio station, there was 
considerable controversy over 
intercessory prayer. One fact 
that was overlooked in the dis- 
cussion was the faith of the as- 
tronauts themselves. It was their 
faith in themselves, the ground 
crew . and in the invisible 
support that most of us call God 

. that saw them through. 

Yet on their first public ap- 
pearance in Houston, at least 
two of them said that there were 
times when they did not expect 
to return to earth. Did this mean 
that their faith had faltered or 


First, we made 
them last. 


failed them? No, not at all, for 


faith is that inner quality that 
enables men to “‘keep their cool,”’ 
and continue to work even when 
the odds seem to be against 
them. 

_As the late theologian, Paul 
Tihch said. 


“nevertheless” quality about it. 


Faith leads us to continue our 
best efforts, in spite of anything 


that suggests the effort is fruit- 
less and cannot possibly succeed. 

It is faith that enables us to 
use the creative, 
words “tomorrow” and “beyond” 
and “forever,” which are an 
essential part of the vocabulary 
of faith. Faith permits us to use 
these words even when common 
sense and the surface, superficial 


Then, we made 


~ them fast. 


The faster a snowmobile goes, the 
stronger it needs to be. But the 
stronger you make it, the heavier it 
gets and the slower it goes. 

The easy way out is to make it light 
first. Then make it as tough as you ~ 
can, under the circumstances. 


Here, at Evinrude, we did it the other 
way around. First we made our snow- 
mobiles tough. Then we concen- 
trated on making them fast. 

Choosing this longer, slower route 
to performance turned out to be the 
smartest move we could have made. 


Our stronger, tougher designs forced 
us to compensate for weight with 
efficiency. And this led to a whole 
series of improvements. New high- 
torque horizontal engines with loop- 
charged fueling and power-tuned 
exhausts. Better track designs using 
new, longer lasting track materials. 
New torque-sensing drives — effi- 
cient over a far wider range of speed 
and load conditions. Tough new sus- 
pensions that soak up shocks like the 
“Knee-action” on your automobile. 


Result: Our big new two-passenger 


luxury snowmobiles are now the 
equal in performance of stripped- 
down one-man machines that lack 
nearly all their luxury features. - 


And our new high-performance Bob- 
cat models are fast on the flats, strong 
on the hills, and built tough enough 
for the wild country — a most un- 
usual combination. 

Our competitors will think we got 
our performance the hard way. Our 
customers will be glad we did. 


Write for catalog. Evinrude Motors, 4073 N. 
27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 53216 


EVINRUDE = SNOWMOBILES 


Div. of Outboard Marine Corporation 
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all faith has a 


life-enriching 





observations say they do not 
apply. 

Hebrews 11:1 tells us: “Now 
faith is the assurance of things 
hoped for, the conviction of 
things not seen.” 

A troubled segment of our 
population uses an _ interesting 
phrase, “Keep the faith.” It is 
even more important that we 
permit our faith to keep us. 

It is this understanding and 
this use of faith that turns life’s 
minus signs into plus signs, and 
permitted a crippled space ship 
to safely return to the earth from 
its voyage around the moon. 
This is the kind of faith all of 
us need. 


FRUIT 





Grape Harvesting — Mechanical 
harvesting of grapes in Pennsy]- 
vania has become a standard 
practice with at least 15 ma- 
chines operating in 1969. Just 
three years ago, only one machine 
was in use. One grower, who form- 
erly employed more than 100 
pickers, did the job last year with 
a crew of four. In fact, had it not 
been for the harvesting machines 
many vineyards might not have 
been picked because of the light 
set and low acre yields. 

Two basic types of over-the- 
row machines are in operation: 
one for the double curtain trel- 
lis form, and the second for the 
regular trellis form. Both machines 
are used with bulk bins of the 
form used for apples but with a 
heavy plastic liner. Depending 
upon yield, one machine can har- 
vest from | to 2 acres of Concord 
grapes per hour. 

Probably no other fruit crop 
has changed so rapidly to com- 
mercial mechanical harvesting as 
the Concord grape. 


Treated Apples — Increased _re- 
sistance to mechanical damage 
of Delicious apples has been ob- 
served from a June application 
of the growth regulator Alar at 
1000 ppm, according to research 
reported at the University of 
Pennsylvania by J. J. Gamba. 
‘Treated apples were found un- 
der controlled testing to show a 
greater resistance to bruising and 
rupture forces than fruits develop- 
ing on non-treated trees. Resis- 
tance to bruising appeared to de- 
velop earlier in growth than did 
resistance to rupture. Fruit growth 
on both treated and non-treated 
trees was identical; Alar did not 
inhibit size development of the 


apples. 


Blueberries — There are 200 acres 
of cultivated high-bush blueber- 
ries in Oswego, Onondaga, and 
northern Cayuga counties... re- 
ports Extension agent in Oswego 
County. Acreage is just begin- 
ning to come into production; 
plantings have been in recent 
years. 
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Fruit Butters 


To most persons, “fruit butter” 
brings to mind the always popu- 
lar apple butter, but grapes, 
pears, peaches and plums made 
into these velvet-smooth jams 
will also make a welcome addi- 
tion to the preserves shelf. 
Cooked in small batches, these 
sweets are prepared in short 
order. 

Most butters are made with % 
cup sugar for each cup cooked 
and strained fruit, but you may 
use more or less sugar if you like. 
A butter is ready for canning 
when only a tiny rim of liquid 
forms around a spoonful of hot 
butter dropped onto a cold sau- 
cer. For safest keeping, the ‘hot 
filled jars may be processed for 
5 minutes in a boiling water 
bath. 


PEACH BUTTER 


8 cups finely chopped or mashed 
table-ripe peaches 
3 to4 cups sugar 
3 tablespoons lemon juice 
% teaspoon salt 


Wash, drain, pit and chop or 
mash peaches (about 6 pounds). 
Crack 1 or 2 pits and remove 
kernels. Scald kernels and scrape 
off brown skin. Add % cup water 
and the kernels to peaches and 
cook until fruit is mushy. Put 
fruit through food mill or strainer 
to remove skins and kernels. 

Mix all ingredients and boil 
rapidly, stirring often until but- 
ter begins to thicken. Then stir 
almost constantly until practi- 
cally no rim of liquid forms 
around a spoonful of butter 
when dropped on a cold saucer. 
Pour hot butter to % inch of 
top of half pint or pint canning 
jars. Wipe top and threads of jar. 
Put dome lid on jars and screw 
bands tight. Process 5 minutes 
in boiling water bath. Makes 
2 to 3 pints. 


PLUM BUTTER 

Use any variety, but tart red 
plums are usually preferred. 
Freestone plums may be pitted 
or not before cooking. 

Add cold water to almost cover 
about 4 pounds washed and 
drained plums and cook until 
mushy. Remove pits and put 
plums and juice through food 
mill or strainer to remove skins. 

Measure 4 cups of the plum 
pulp and juice; add 3 cups sugar 
and boil rapidly. Stir often until 
mixture begins to thicken, then 
stir constantly until butter will 
barely slide from a metal spoon, 
as in the test for jelly. 
Plum butter is not cooked 

quite as thick as some other but- 
ters because the fruit contains 
a considerable amount of both 
acid and pectin. Pour hot butter 
to % inch of top of half pint or 
pint canning jars. Wipe top and 
threads of jar, screw dome lid 
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ROUND the KITCHEN 


with ALBERTA SHACKELTON 


tight, and process as for peach 
butter. 


When’s A Pie Not A Pie? 


Custard pie is a favorite des- 
sert in many households. Why 
not give one of your luncheons 
or suppers a French touch by 
serving an unsweetened main 
dish version of custard pie — a 
so-called “Quiche Lorraine” 
(Swiss-Cheese Pie)? 

For this, a filling of shredded 
Swiss cheese, crumbled crisp- 
cooked bacon, chopped onion, 
eggs, and light cream are baked 
in a pastry-lined pie pan and 
served hot, cut in pie-shaped 


oat 


pieces to serve. Serves 6. 

Note: To make a Shrimp 
Quiche, use 1 cup cooked shrimp, 
omitting the bacon. 


Food and Kitchen Notes 

Now in experimental stage 
are methods to freeze tomato 
slices, melons, bananas, and 
even lettuce and salad mixes. 

Ever try brown-rice as a go- 
along with meat? It takes longer 
to cook and may not be as fluffy 
as white rice, but it has vitamin 
B aplenty. 

“Dry-roasted” nuts means just 
that. No fat is added for the 
roasting. “Low-calorie” peanuts 
are also available. They have a 
high percentage of the fat re- 
moved, which makes for a milder 
flavor. 


Dry whole milk powder, de- 


veloped by USDA’s Agricultural 
Research Service and tested in 
a large number of households, 
was rated equal to or better than 
regular whole milk. It is easy to 





Photo: Poultry & Egg National Board 


Give your next luncheon menu a touch of the exotic and serve Quiche 


Lorraine for the main dish. 


wedges. Combined with a tossed 
salad, French or Italian ‘bread, 
fruit and coffee, you have a satis- 
fying and tasty meal. 


QUICHE LORRAINE 
Pastry-lined 9 inch pie pan 
8 slices hacon, fried crisp, 
_ drained and crumbled 
% to % cup chopped onion 
1 cup shredded Swiss cheese 
4 eggs beaten slightly 
% to % teaspoon salt 
¥Y; teaspoon pepper 
2 cups light cream or half and 
half 


Brush pastry with lightly 
beaten egg white. Sprinkle ba- 
con, cheese and chopped onion 
over bottom of pastry-lined pan. 
Combine slightly beaten eggs, 
salt, pepper and light cream 
and blend well. Pour carefully 
into pie shell. 

Place in oven preheated to 
425° and bake for 15 minutes; 
reduce heat to 300° and bake 
30 to 40 minutes longer, or just 
until a sharp knife inserted be- 
tween center and edge comes 
out clean. Cut in _pie-shaped 


\ 


store, as it requires no refrigera- 
tion, but does take a little time 
to mix. 

Which size egg to buy? Gen- 
erally, if there is less than a 
seven-cent spread per dozen 
eggs between one size and the 
next size in the same grade, you 
get more for your money by buy- 
ing the larger size. 

New method for roasting fresh 
hams. Based on research con- 
ducted recently at lowa State 
University, the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board now rec- 
ommends that legs of pork 
should be roasted in a 325° oven 
to an internal temperature of 
170° instead of the 185° formerly 
recommended. 

The time required is 22-26 
minutes per pound for 12-16 
pound legs (bone in); 24-28 
minutes for 10-14 pound legs 
(boneless), and 35-40 minutes 
per pound for half legs (bone in). 
Meat shrinkage is less and the 
roasted meat more juicy. 

We may soon be eating 


“puffed” apple slices, blueberries 
and beets, much as we eat puffed 
cereals. 

Ever try shopping at the su- 
permarket with two carts — one 
for only food items and the other 
for non-food items like clothing, 
cleaning and garden supplies, 
and the like? Try it sometime 
and see what your food bill really 
is. In 1940 supermarkets boasted 
of carrying 1,000 items. Today, 
the average market handles 
about 8,000 items, many of 
which were not available even 
10 years ago. 

Cube steak economy. Cube 
steaks are popular because they 
can be prepared in a hurry, but 
they run high in price at the 
meat counter. Try choosing a 
boneless chuck sometime and 
ask your meat man to put it 
through his cubing machine. 

Look for 5 new sauces from 
Betty Crocker on market shelves. 
They are Hollandaise, Bordelaise 
(a special sauce for meats), 
cheese, Newburg and mushroom 
and quickly dress up dishes need- 
ing that additional touch. 


Kitchen Bookshelf 


Nuts in Family Meals: A 
Guide for Consumers. H & G 
Bulletin No. 176 tells how to 
use nuts in cooking and as a 
garnish, snack or appetizer, also 
how to transform familiar rec- 
ipes into “company fare.” 

Dry Beans, Peas, Lentils— 
Modern Cookery. U.S.D.A. Lea- 
flet No. 326. Includes recipes 
for these foods which are now 
available in quick-cooking form 
for budget-minded cooks. 

Home Canning of Meat and 
Poultry. H & G Bulletin No. 106, 
revised May 1970. Brings up-to- 
date information on methods for 
canning meat and chicken and 
answers questions about canning 
these foods. 

Keeping Food Safe to Eat, 
H & G Bulletin No. 162, explains 
safe food handling practices in 
the home, also for foods carried 
to picnics, etc. 

How to Buy Canned and Fro- 
zen Vegetables, H & G Bulletin 
No. 167. Helps the homemaker 
select vegetables best suited for 
her use. 

Food and your Weight, Re- 
vised edition, H & G Bulletin 
No. 74. 

Food Guide for Older Folks, 
Revised edition, H & G Bulletin 
No. 17, helps older folks select 
the right kind of food, whether 
they eat at home or out, and 
provides plans for well balanced 
meals for a week. 

Family Fare—a Guide to Good 
Nutrition, H & G Bulletin No. 1, 
revised May 1970. Includes a 
daily food guide, tips on meal 
planning, menu suggestions, and 
a large selection of recipes to 
make for good eating and good 
nutrition. 

Single free copies of any of 
the above bulletins are available 
with a post card request to Office 
of Information, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20402. Be sure to in- 
clude name, address and zip 
code. 
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by Doc and Katy Abraham 


Poinsettia Notes 


Don’t forget to bring your 
poinsettia plant indoors before 
frost hits it. The leaves may curl 
or wilt after you move the pot, 
but this isn’t too serious. The 
roots were broken off, and this 
shocked the plant. 

The trick now is to get the 
oe to blossom for Christmas. 
You can do it if you follow a 
trick the commercial growers use 














re\ax 
little 


— manipulate the amount of 
light the plant gets at night. 
From September on, remember 
that the poinsettia is extremely 
sensitive to light and darkness. In 
other words, it needs to be put 
on a short-day, long-night sched- 
ule starting now and ending 
around Thanksgiving Day. 

In the subtropics nature takes 
care of this by providing the 
short days and long nights 





_ needed, but in a lighted living 
room, the plant is likely to get 


just the reverse and will be re- 
tarded. So you should limit the 
poe day to about 10 

ours and put it to bed for the 
rest of the night. Covering the 
plant with a black plastic sheet 
will do the trick. 

Even a very minute but con- 
tinuous light will delay flower- 
ing, so a dimly lit hall is not 
dark enough. It’s an interesting 
fact that even in greenhouses, 
many poinsettias which received 
a small amount of light from a 
distant street light may flower 
too late for Christmas. Try to 
maintain a night temperature of 
around 60 degrees and a day 
temperature of about 70 degrees 
from now on. 


Isn't it great to rest and notice some of the 
Me smaller things in life? Like a spider working a 
web, an ant scampering thru the grass, or 

| tracing the veins in a newly fallen leaf. 


As farmers, we know that all these small 
things are important. All part of the overall 
balance of life. There are other things that are 


‘ Ri small but important, too. Like the Farm Bureau 


_ FARM BUREAU INSURANCE SERVICES 


Farm 
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K : i 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENMONT, NEW YORK 


membership card. It stands for some very 
important farm programs. 


Just one is the auto insurance offered exclu- 

sively to members by the Farm Family Mutual 
Insurance Company. Farm Family specializes 

in insuring farm life and business. A company 

big enough to handle major needs and with 

farm savvy enough to consider the unique small 

ones too. Call a Farm Family man soon. 


We guarantee it won’t be small talk. 





Cure For Earwigs 

If you are having trouble with 
earwigs (pests with the pincers on 
the tail end), here’s the perfect 
answer, sent me by an AA reader 
who says, “I take pieces of cloth 
(man’s shirt, old apron, etc.) and 
hang them all around the yard 
and garden, on trees about 18 
inches from the ground. Put nails 
in the trees to hang these on. 

“About twice a week I take a 
pail half full of very hot water 
and take the rags down, being 
careful to hold them over the 
pail. Just scrape off the earwigs 
with my hand, and the hot water 
does the rest. Don’t shake the 
cloths, or you'll lose a lot. You 
can even dip the rags in the pail. 
So far I’ve caught earwigs by the 
hundreds!” 

This is a good tip, and I hope 
more AA readers will take a min- 
ute to send me their helpful 
hints, so I can pass them along 
to fellow gardeners. 


Fencing Off Car Dumps 


We're all familiar with the car 
dumps around the countryside. 
A readers wonders why it 
“wouldn’t be a good idea to en- 
courage owners to plant thickets 
of ‘living hedge’ roses. In a cou- 
ple years the growth (with a little 
encouragement) would conceal 
stripped junkers and would at- 
tract wild life. In fact, the thick- 
ets would become small wild life 
sanctuaries and at the same time 
conceal the cars. The whole 
thing would be infinitely more 
eye-appealing than what we 
often see today. This would be a 
nice conservation project, and 
garden clubs should become in- 
volved.” 


Green Tomato Tricks 


There’s no reason why you 
can’t have tomatoes from your 
garden right up to Thanksgiving 
Day: One trick is to pull up the 
entire vine and hang it upside 
down in a cellar or garage. The 
fruit keeps well on the vine. 

If you pick green tomatoes, do 
not put them in a bright, sunny 
window. Instead, keep them in 
a cool, dark place. A pantry or a 
shelf in the cellar is fine. Store 
them one layer thick. Sort them 
every two or four days and dis- 
card the bad ones. Handle them 
carefully, and they’re better with 
the stems removed. 

Here’s a good way to use green 
tomatoes: 


GREEN TOMATO AND 
APPLE CHOW CHOW 


6 large green tomatoes 
4 cups celery 

4 cups carrots 

4 tart apples 

2 green peppers 

4 red peppers 

3 cups sugar 

3 cups vinegar 

1 teaspoon mustard seed 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 teaspoon salt 


Finely chop the tomatoes, cel- 
ery and carrots; add a little water 
and cook until almost tender. 
Then add finely chopped apples 
and peppers. 

‘Combine sugar and vinegar 

(Continued on next page) 
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and bring to a boil; add the hot 
vegetable mixture and bring to 
boil again. Pack in hot jars and 
seal. 

Incidentally, did you ever 
make green tomato pie or 
cookies? Can some of this 
‘“‘mincemeat” now for use this 
winter. 


GREEN TOMATO MINCEMEAT 


1 peck green tomatoes 
4 lbs. brown sugar 
2 cups sweet cider or water and 
vinegar 
1% tablespoons seedless raisins 
1 tablespoon allspice 
1 tablespoon cinnamon 
1 tablespoon ground cloves 
1 tablespoon salt. 


Chop the tomatoes in food 
chopper and drain off green 
water. Boil 15 minutes, then add 
sugar, spices and salt. Boil 2 
hours. Pack in jars while hot and 
use as needed. 


Peony Notes 


If your peonies didn’t blossom 
last spring, perhaps they are 
overcrowded, or maybe they have 
_ botrytis blight. The blight causes 
buds to form and then blast 
when the size of a marble. This 
is the same villain which causes 
tulips and daffodils to blast. 


Control: Cut down peony foli- 
age now and burn. Drench the 
bed with a mixture of captan, 
ferbam or Zineb. Next spring you 
should start spraying with one of 
the above fungicides as soon as 
growth appears. Also be sure to 
keep the young buds covered. 

If peonies are planted too 
deeply, theyll never bloom. 
Some varieties are shy bloomers, 
and no matter what care you give 
them, they just won’t blossom. 
Heavy shade, dry soils and over- 
crowding are common reasons 
why peonies fail to bloom. 


AA Garden Clinic 

A reader asks, “Is it true that 
dogwood trees will not bloom be- 
cause they need a boy and girl 
plant? 


Answer — No. Cold weather 


kills the buds, and this is usually 
the reason dogwoods fail to 
bloom, Also, a hot dry summer 
is often the cause. 
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MORE! 


100 Answers to Gift Problems for 
Birthdays, Showers, Holidays 
and for All Ages! 

Send $1.00 for each copy de- 
Sired in cash, check or money 
order (no stamps or C.O.D.) to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Box 
42, Old Chelsea Station, New 
York, N. Y. 10011. 
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DO YOU HAVE... 

A book put out by Montgom- 
ery Ward in 1933 called “The 
Art of Butchering”? Mrs. Emmy 
Lillis, Box 497, Morris, Conn. 


06763, would like to get this 
book. 


The same birthday as Mrs. 
Luther Goodeman, 514 Wilson 
St., Genoa, Ohio 43430? She 
was born on January 14, 1925, 
and would like to hear from any- 
one who shares her birth date. 


A recipe for blackberry pot 
pie similar to the one Miss Dor- 
othy Hayes, 15 Game Farm Rd., 


Ithaca, N. Y. 14850, describes 
as follows: “It is made on top 
of the stove in a tall kettle and 
consists of several layers of dough 
with the berries in between. Boil- 
ing water is poured over top to 
form a thick sauce.” 


A copy of “Good Maine Cook- 
mae’? Mrs. (Go Shall, 171 W: 
Centennial Ave., Roosevelt, 
N. Y. 11575, says it was pub- 
lished by Doubleday in Garden 
City in the early *40s. 


Instructions for making bob- 
bin lace you could send to Mrs. 
Henry L. Bazter, 2563 Maclay 
Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 10461? 


PND 


AUTUMN WALK 
by Inez George Gridley 


Walk out of summer, Step into fall. 

The miracle of goldenrod, 

The alchemy of frost 

Tell us again that summer is lost. 

Hear the wild geese call? 

Don't look back. The summer was fair, 

But September is combing her wheat- 
colored hair 

And fall is spread on every hill. 

Leaves are dropping. The air is still. 

Walk out of summer. Step into fall. 





Weekend 


swingers. 





Fly all you want on the weekend for only 533.95. 


That’s what our special savings plan —— Weekends Unlimited —lets you do. For only $33.95 you can fly to as many different cities in 
Mohawk’s system* as you can between Saturday and Sunday. Your trip must begin on Saturday 12 AM. and your return must start 
before 6 PM on Sunday. (Positive reservations can only be made anytime after 12:01 AM Wednesday before your departure.) 


There are 85 different cities in our system you can visit. Why are we giving you such a bargain? We want you to get acquainted with 
the way our Rolls Royce fleet serves our 12 state system. So you'll fly with us again. Start planning your swinging Weekends Unlimited 
trip right away. For details about our savings and our schedules, call your travel agent. Or Mohawk Airlines. 


Jet Mohawk. 


*except Minneapolis/St. Paul and Canada. 





Here are some places we go: Albany @ Binghamton ® Boston * Bridgeport * Buffalo * Burlington * Cleveland © Corning ® Cortland ° Detroit * Elmira ° 
Endicott * Erie * Glens Falls ®° Hanover * Hartford, ® Islip ® Long Island ® Ithaca * Jamestown ® Johnson City * Keene ® Lake Placid * Lebanon ® Liberty * Massena 
° Manchester ® Minneapolis * Monticello ° Montreal * New Haven * New York City * Niagara Falls * Olean ® Philadelphia ° Pittsburgh * Plattsburgh * Providence ° 
Rochester * Rome ® St. Paul * Schenectady ® Springfield * Syracuse * Toronto * Utica * Washington * Watertown ® Westchester * White River Junction * Worcester 
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HELI m Things are look- 


ing down: a bright new idea to help kids 
find their rubbers (or boots) in a school- 


And he puts on his own rubbers 
by himself, too—no help needed from 
mom or teacher. Best of all, Tingleys 
stretch over three shoe sizes, grow with 


| The AL nV Clothes Line 
aN Ve 







854. Fringed coverup. Crochet in 
easy openwork stitch. Use knitting 
worsted, No. 8 hook. One size fits all. 
Hasy. directions, cs ig. 24 50 cents 854 Fé 


All Printed Patterns 
\ 4759 12%-261 
SN | Fm 






















4759. Relax in zip-front skimmer. 
PRINTED PATTERN in Half Sizes 
1214-2614. Size 1614 (bust 37) takes 
314 yds. 35-in. fabric. ..... 50 cents 


4680. Skimmer with scarf interest. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Wom- 
en’s Sizes 36-50. Size 36 (bust 40) 
takes 3 yds. 35-in. fabric. . . .50 cents 


9390. Team dress with crocheted 
vest. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Misses’ Sizes 8-18. Crochet directions 
for fashionable vest. ........ 50 cents 






4680 36-50 9390 8-18 


the child's foot. Two pair of decals in 
every box of rubbers or boots. From 
Tingley: mother's helper. 


room pile up. Rubber decals, self adhe- 
sive so that the child can put them on by 
himself, find them in school by himself. 






Tingley Rubber Corporation, 222 South Avenue. S. Plainfield, N.J.07080 
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u 9317. Pleats swing soft and low. 


PRINTED PATTERN, New Half 


cr emmy 
i Amn 


Sizes 1014-2014. Size 1414 (bust 37) 
takes 1% yds. 60-in. ....... 50 cents 
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Se oe k Ae Pattern pieces; directions for 1514 x 
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ANGUS 


FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 
from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
827-7160. - 


CHAROLAIS 


CHAROLAIS CATTLE, certified herd, French 
and domestic breeding stock, 4% through pure- 


bred cattle for sale at farm. Your inquiry 
invited. Karimor Farms, Joe F. Sherman, 
Owner, Route 28, Hawthorn, Pennsylvania 


16230. Phone 814-365-2221 or 365-3251, 





REGISTERED ANGUS cows, heifers, calves, 
5 year old proven bull, John Severn, Wood- 
bourne, New York 12788, Phone 914-985-7777. 


AYRSHIRES 





29th New York Production Sale of 
60 TOP AYRSHIRES 


SAT., OCT. 8rd at 12 Noon at the Fairgrounds, 
COBLESKILL, N. Y. 24 Cows and 1st-Calf 
Heifers, 30 Bred Heifers, 6 Calves. Featuring 
15 ‘Betty’ daughters. A lot of the cows and the 
dams of many heifers haverrecords over 600 F. 
These cattle will make a lot of 4% milk. For 
catalog write: 


TOM WHITTAKER, Sale Manager 
BRANDON, VT. 05733 





BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW VIEW CHICKS—Shaver Leghorns, 
Harco Sex-links, Lawton Buffs, Cornish Cross 
meat birds. Also started pullets. Henry M, 
Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. Phone 518-692- 
7104. 

BABY CHICKS: $7.95 — 100 COD. Rocks, 
Reds, Crosses, Heayy Assorted. Also ducklings, 
goslings, turkeys. Free catalog. Surplus Chick 
Co., Milesburg (4), Pa. 16853. 


BABCOCK B — 300’S LEGHORNS, White — 


Barred Rocks, New Hampshires, Cornish 
Rocks, Ducklings. 385 breeds. Free Catalog. 
Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, Inc., Mt. Healthy, 


Ohio 45231. 


SUNNYBROOK BABY CHICKS — De Kalb 
White Leghorns-Red. Rock Sex-Link Cross- 
Rhode Island Reds for egg production, Started 
pullets available from 2 weeks of age up to 
ready-to-lay. White Rock Vantress Cross for 
meat production. Hatching weekly. 
brook Poultry Farms, Inc., R.D. #2, Hudson, 
N. e¥ecab2oes: 





CHAROLAIS 


REGISTERED PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 
bulls. Fertility guaranteed. L. W. Westervelt, 
Spencer, New York. Phone: 589-4907. 


CIRCLE B FARM purebred Charolais—Sep- 
tember monthly rundown. September’s here, 
and school’s begun, how sad the end of summer 
fun. But too, when autumn months begin we 
can be glad the crops are in.. The freezer’s full 
of well wrapped meat, fresh veg’tables and 
goodies sweet. The basement shelves are lined 
with jars of jams and pickles, nice for church 
bazaars. With work caught up and days still 
nice, how about that thought you’ve had once 
or twice, of taking a trip to the Cirele B and 
some of those Charolais cattle see? Phone 
716-928-1118, Little Genesee, New York 14754. 
cts nn en Cae SC MSE ea 
Make Your Beef Cows More Efficient 
CHAROLAIS 


Charolais bulls will put the growth into calf 
crops that utilize the full milking potential 
of your beef cows, raising you a heavier calf 
with no increase in land or cattle invest- 
ments. You don’t have to raise Charolais 
cattle or Charolais crossbreds . . . you just 
have to compete with those who do. 
Write to us for more information and a list 
of breeders near you. 
Colonial Charolais Association 
916 Trenton Road, Box C 
Fairless Hills, Pa. 19030 
isa (215) 736-1311 
(Affiliated with American-International Charolais 


Assn., Houston, Texas) 
narnia aseptic See} 


FLYING HORSESHOE 
CHAROLAIS COW HERD DISPERSAL 
at the ranch, Morris, Pa. 

Ed and Clifton Comstock, Owners 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30 — 11:00 A.M. 
147 HEAD 
2 Bulls — 104 Purebred and 15/16 Females 
41 — 7/8 Females 
“ONCE IN A LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY” 
Every female over two years of age will be 
sold: ENTIRE COW FAMILIES will be offered 
POLLED FEMALES will be sold. The fruits of 
18 years of Charolais breeding will be yours. 
FULL BREEDING GUARANTEE 

For Catalogs Write: 
BUZZ GAREY 
Sale Manager 


Box F, 100 Walnut Lane, Morrisville, Pa. 19067 
(215) 295-6664 


N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 


Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 





DEER HILL FARMS 
Cazenovia, N.Y. 


Kenneth Nye, Mer. 


R. James Hubbard, Owner 





FLYING HORSESHOE RANCHES 
HOME OF QUALITY -CHAROLAIS SINCE 1952 


Large type, outstanding Charolais with 
the extra length and muscle necessary 
In modern type Beef Cattle. Raised under 
Practical conditions. TWO GREAT FRENCH 
BULLS—AMOUR AO05 and B 70 BARNA- 
BAS. 300 head to choose from, both 
French and Domestic, Herd sires—pure- 
bred and percentage females, bred or 
with ¥2° French calves at side—open 
heifers. No Saturday sales. Located 11/2 
miles off Route 414 between Liberty and 
Morris, Pa. Please visit or call Morris, 
Pa. 717-353-7201. 


| ARR si inion nee Cn er aceramnaiaety serene mera 


American Agriculturist, September, 1970 


REGISTERED BREEDING STOCK—imported 
bloodlines. Vintagevalley Farms, Delhi, New 
York. 212-B033119. 
KARL EHMER LINDEN FARM 

LaGrangeville, N.Y. 

Tele. 7£914-223-3346 
Largest Herd in the East. Home of Aiglon, 
Jr. $100,000. pure French Bull. See us for 
Quality Charolais. 


DEXTERS 
DEXTER BREEDING STOCK, all ages. 
Brennan Brothers, 425 South Main Street, 
Gloversville, New York 12078. 
DEVON CATTLE 


WANTED SMALL NUMBER Devon cattle. 
Gerald P. Crosby, Freedom, New York 14065. 











DOGS 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS. Small, _ sturdy! 
Herd dog and companion, D. McLaud, Berk- 
shire, N.Y. ; 


DOGS 





AKC PUPPIES; Aijiredales, Wires, Welsh, 
Weimaraners. Tourtellotte, Morris, New York 
13808. 








REGISTERED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES — 


Swiss Type. Famous bloodlines. Walter E. 
Yoder, Rl, Meyersdale, Pa. 15552. Phone 
634-7664. 





REGISTERED ENGLISH SHEPHERD pups. 
Watch stock and children’s companion. Carleton 
E. French, Route #2, Bangor, Maine 04401. 
Phone 207-848-3761. 


CERTIFIED WORKING BORDER COLLIES. 
Pups and started dogs most always available. 
Write or call for information or better yet 
come and see them work. Also offering book 
(The Farmer’s Dog) on training and working 
the Border Collie. Edgar Gould, Shelburne, 
Mass. 01870. Tel. 1-413-625-6496. 


SHAFFNER’S FAMOUS BORDER COLLIE 
puppies. Registered, imported breeding, train- 
ing instructions. Guaranteed satisfaction. Car- 
roll Shaffner, Oak- Hall, Pa. 16862. Phone 
466-6535. 








ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS, wormed, in- 
noculated. Ariel Lane, Henderson, New York 
13650. 

REGISTERED GORDEN SETTERS, hunting 
and show pedigrees. Thomas Robinson, Mar- 
cellus, New York 138108. Phone 315-673-1218. 
BORDER COLLIES — Stock imported direct 
from Scotland. Best farm dogs. Dunsmore 
Farm, Swanton, Vermont. Phone 802-524-4819. 


GOATS 


READ DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL — Monthly 
magazine. How to profit, where to buy. Send 
$3.00 for one year. Box 836, Columbia J-36, 
Mo. 65201, 











HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS—cows 
and heifers, bred and open. Priced reasonably. 
Windy Hill Farm, Phelps, N.Y. 14532. Phone 
815-548-5305 or 315-596-5017. 
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Breeding 
better 


herds 


is our 


business 


Thats the reason for 


Eastern Preferred Service 


A regular Eastern cattle breeding service provided for practically all dairy 
areas of New York and New England. It’s on-the-farm professional service 
by a staff of 300 qualified technicians. 


Here’s what you get: 


@ Professional Eastern Technician 
service 363 days a year. 
e Profitable calving interval. 
24 hour call-in service. 
@ Convenient service guidelines. 
e Complete sire information. 


@ Quality-Certified disease free 
semen, accurately identified. 

@ Convenient credit. 

e@ Complete breeding records. 

e@ A profit making selection of 

Certified Al Sires. 


If these are the benefits you are looking for in your herd breeding program, 
call your area Eastern Technician or write to us--no obligation or cost 


for. information. 
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HEREFORDS 
REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS BY: 


DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
Beau Brehm ‘‘L’’’s BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 


HORNED HEREFORDS BY: 


Dominion Battle 25 
Blakeley’s Silver Dermot 


BREEDING STOCK AND 
STEERS AVAILABLE AT ALL TIMES 


TWIN ELM FARM 


Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel: Days (617) 966-1313 Nights (617) 473-3474 


COMPLETE DISPERSAL 
REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
AT HILLTOP FARMS 
CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 









September 26, 1970 12:30 P.M. 


55 brood cows, 15 bred heifers 
20 yearlings and 8 bulls 







For catalog or information contact 


HOMER BALL 
R.D. 1, Canastota, New York 
Phone 315-697-2294 









HOLSTEINS 








Heifers Cows Heifers Cows 


ATTENTION FARMERS 

Always on hand: 
400 head of the finest high producing young 
registered and high grade Holsteins, hand 
picked by our cattle buyers in Canada, Penn- 
sylvania and New York. 
New shipments arriving daily, just fresh or 
Springing. Priced to suit any farmer! 

TERMS: CASH OR CREDIT 
Due to the tremendous demand for our cattle, 
we suggest that you make arrangements for 
Fall purchases as quickly as possible. 
Licensed ,and Bonded in N.Y., N.J. and Pa. 
Our aim is your satisfaction and progress. 
Call collect or write to: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
Middletown, N. Y., Tel. 914-343-6875 
Our field men will visit you at once!! 


Cows 





LIVESTOCK BOARDING 


WANTED DAIRY HEIFERS to board, mod- 
ern installation. R. N. Mason, Ontario, New 
York 14519. Phone 315-524-8452. 


CATTLE BOARDING. Room for fifty head of 
cattle—Oct. 15-—May 15. John B. & Morton 
Adams, Sodus, New York 14551, Phoné 315- 
483-8824. 





PHEASANTS 


PHEASANTS — CHICKS, Started Birds, 
Matured .Birds. Markover Game Farm, Cook 
Hill Road, Danielson, Conn. Telephone 203- 
774-4116. 





POULTRY 


DUCKS—-KHAKI MALLARDS—good breeders. 
Hendrickson Farm, Originator, Richmondville, 
New York 12149. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS 
PUREBRED BULLS FOR SALE. Tare 


Ranch. Member Santa Gertrudis Breeders 
International. Ithaca, N.Y. (607) 273-4241. 











PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 





October Issue ............ Closes September 1 





AGENTS WANTED 


November Issue 


Sashes Closes October 1 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


December Issue.....Closes November 1 





RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details, White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 48050. 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 Breeds. Housing, breeding’, feeding, markets, 
marketing, etc. 25 cents. American Rabbit As- 
sociation, 28 ARBA Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
15217. 








SWINE 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE and Registered 
Yorkshire boars, bred and open gilts, wean- 
ling pigs. Ralph Bliek, Williamson, New York. 
Phone 315-589-8617. 


REGISTERED YORKSHIRE 


i 


SALE 


frre 
ae 












See Pa aS 
Brooks End “Tuff’’ 


All-American Fall Boar 
Superior Certified Meat Sire 


23rd Annual Yorkshire Sale—Friday, Oct 2nd, 
1 P.M. 200 head—boars—Bred and Open Gilts. 
Feed and meat tested. All-American, Cham- 
pionship Bloodlines. Our latest big winner— 
Champion Carcass over all breeds—Eastern 
National Spring Hog Show, March 1970— 
Length 31.5 in.; loin eye 6.56 sq. in.; backfat 
1.1 In. Test station feed records as low as 
2.48 and daily gain as high as 2.38 Ibs. per 
day. Sale catalogues available. 


BROOKS END AND PAR KAY FARM 
Reno H. Thomas, Sales Mgr. 
Beavertown, Pa. 

Phone 717-658-5821 


extra, 





CIDER PRESSES 





SELL LIFETIME, metal, Social Security 
plates. Big profits! Sample and sales kit free. 
Russell, Box 286-APA, Pulaski, Tennessee 
38478. 


MAKE BIG MONEY FAST: $1,000 in 60 days 
possible. Easy taking orders for dwarf, stand- 
ard fruit trees, roses, ornamentals. H. B. 
Price earned $7,118.90 first year! Color outfit 
free! Stark, EC9090, Louisiana, Missouri 
63353. 

QUALIFIED REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
for one of America’s leading producers and 
importers of quality Holland bulbs. Exten- 
sive listing of standard and novelty bulbs. 
Both Spring and Fall color catalogs. Write 
Van Bourgondien Brothers, Dept. AA, Drawer 
A, Babylon, New York 11702. 


AUCTIONEERS 
AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox. Phone 716-494-1880. 


AUCTION SCHOOL 








FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. Resident & home study. Veteran ap- 
proved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. GI approved. 
Free catalog. 424-83 Nichols Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 64112. 





BOOKS 


USED & OUT OF PRINT books. Free list. 
Appolo Bookfinders, 4295B Harbor City Blvd., 
Eau Gallie, Fla. 32935. 


USED BOOKS. Free lists. Specify interests. 


Robert Shuhi-Books, Box 186, Bantam, Conn. 
06750. 





BUILDINGS 





ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under “Farm Buildings’. We ship buildings 
anywhere. 


ALUMINUM FOR FARM roofing, barn sid- 
ing, barn ceilings at lowest prices. Please 
state quantity needed. Write Bestway Enter- 
prises, Inc., Cortland, New York 13045 or 
call Clarence Ochs, 607-756-7871. 


BUILDINGS — 200 sizes. 40x60 - $1700, 
54x60. - $1935, 64x96 - $8372. (Catalog 25¢). 
Strat-O-Span, Gettysburg, Pa. 17325. 


BUILDINGS, SEE OUR AD under ‘Equip- 
ment’. Nold Farm Supply, Ine., Rome, New 
York 13440. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FREE BROCHURE tells you how to get start- 
ed in big money real estate career. Write 
Career School of Real Estate Studies, 1825AA 
E. Seminole, Springfield, Mo. 65804. 


EACH “North American Small Business Re- 
port”? provides complete detailed know-how, 
instructions for starting minimum three profit- 
able businesses. Your own business really only 
way to make it big. Start with almost no in- 
vestment. Rush $3.00 for latest report. AA-9 
Distributors, Box 273, Burlington, Vermont 
05401. 
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HOTEL FOR SALE — 15 rooms, full license, 
24 ft. front bar, formal dining room. Hotel in 
continuous operation by present owner for 
more than 35 years. Fixtures, furnishings and 
real estate included in sale. Property located 
in Johnson City, New York. Owner will con- 
sider terms. Call or write for details. W. W. 
Werts, Real Estate, Johnson City, New York 
18790. 


IMPORT - EXPORT 





opportunity, profitable 
worldwide, mail order business from home, 
without capital; or travel abroad. We ship 
proven plan for no risk examination. Experi- 





ence unnecessary. Free details. Mellinger, 
Dept. D438C, Los Angeles 90025. 
EARTHWORMS — AFRICAN CRAWLERS, 


needs no coddling, breeders $10 per 1,000. Free, 
information on starting in the business. Moesel, 
P.O. Box 121, Flemington, New Jersey 08822. 





BUILDING MATERIALS 





GLUE 


LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 





Send for further information and prices. 
BR-90, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 





CHAIN SAWS 


CHAIN SAW CHAIN 


and chain saw parts RW. 


Brand New! Top Quality! Up to 
FULLY GUARANTEED! 
You must he pJeased or money hack 












SAW CHAIN HARDNOSE BARS fo fit 
In .404”, 3/8”, 7/16” or Homelite 17” $17 
1/2” pitch, to fit any saw Homelite 21% $19 
bar with cutting length of: | McCulloch 18” $18 
12” to 14” only $11 McCulloch 24” $21 
15” to 16” only $12 SPROCKETS: 
17” to 20” only $14 Direct-drive $4.00 
21” to 24” only $16 Gear-drive $2.50 


pitch used or number of drive links in chain. 


Big savings on other sizes of chain and bars, saw 
parts and accessories. Write today for free catalog. 


ZIP-PENN, Inc. 


Box 179-HD, Erie, Pennsylvania 16512 


a. 





CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE? New and used mills, all sizes, 
especially designed for Roadside Markets and 
Commercial use. Repair parts for all makes 
and .all cider making supplies. Write for our 
catalog. Orchard Equipment and Supply Com- 
pany, Box 146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 












Add 65¢ to order for shipping. For C.O.D.,send $2 deposit 
For correct fit, give saw name, bar cutting length, 





CIDER AND WINE PRESSES. New and used. 
10 gallon to 15,000 gallon capacity. Complete 
line of cider mill supplies and repairs for all 
makes. Write for Catalog #70. Day Equip- 
ment Corp., 1402 E, Monroe, Goshen, In. 
46526. 





DEALERS WANTED 





FARMER DEALERS WANTED — Excellent 
discounts. Complete line of farmstead equip- 
ment-including Barn Cleaners, Replacement 
chain for most type cleaners, Silo Unloaders, 





Bunk Feeders, Stalls, Water Bowls. Write 
Agromatic, P.O. Box 891, Fond du _ Lac, 
Wisconsin 54935. 

EARTHWORMS 





FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!”’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 





FARM BUILDINGS 
COLORED STEEL FARM. BUILDINGS! 


In- 
vestigate Ceco Packet buildings. Cost no more 
than pole buildings. For machine sheds, cattle 
barns, poultry buildings, utility structures. 
Complete package. Goes up fast. Clearspan 
steel frames. Covered with famous galvanized 
Cecoroll in colors (or plain galvanized). Certi- 
fied by written warranty. Manufactured by The 
Ceco Corporation, 2500 Roosevelt Rd., Broad- 
view, Ill. 60153. (Ph. 312-626-6622). Distributed 
in New York by: Cayuta Bldg. Components, 
Div. of Cotton-Hanlon, Inc., Odessa, New 
York 14869 (Ph. 607-594-3311). 


Low cost, multi-purpose 
ATLANTIC STEEL BUILD- 





ATLANTIC 





STEEL INGS — commercial, agri- 
BUILDING cultural or utility applica- 
tions. Easily assembled by 


anyone with simple tools. Buy direct from 
manufacturer and save in areas without 
dealers. Dealer territories available. 

We deliver with ATLANTIC trucks direct to 
your building site. 

Call or write us anytime for booklets. 
ATLANTIC STEEL & WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 
Avon, New York 14414 Phone: 716-926-2562 
Pee RY tne ES AE ET aL ee 


FARMS FOR RENT 
FOR RENT: 288 acres and buildings. Set-up 
for beef cattle. Available October ist. Write 
Mrs. Tilden Southack, Sharon, Conn. 06069. 


FARMS FOR SALE 





VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates, P. M. Browning, Realtor, John H. Hitt, 
Associate: Culpeper, Virginia. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — all types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker. Dundee, New York 148387. 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash° crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FOR SALE potato and vegetable farm in 
Richfield Springs, New York fronting on 
Route 20. 250 rich aeres, 150 acres tillable. 
Excellent buildings include modern home, 
potato storage, labor camp and road _ side 
stand. Water for irrigating. Joseph C. Rut- 
kowski, Richfield Springs, New York 13439. 
Phone (315) 858-1609. 





SWINE. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat | 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 

bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 

Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 

658-6714, 








SHEEP 
REGISTERED SUFFOLK RAMS, yearlings 
and two year olds. Reasonable. Roy Van- 
Vleet, Lodi, N. Y. 14860. 
PRACTICAL SHEEPRAISING for today, 
Shepherd Magazine $2.95 year, Sheffield 22, 
Mass. Five helpful back issues $1.00. 
SUFFOLKS LEAD WITH §ssuperior meat 


qualities. Lambs gain rapidly, market early. 
Free booklet. National Suffolk Sheep Associ- 
ation, Box 324 RN, Columbia, Mo. 65201. 


SMALL FLOCK Registered Suffolks. Quality 
bloodlines. Colony Farms, Campbell Hall, New 
York 10916. Phone 914-496-3897. 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


ANCHOR SERUM Animal Health Products 
by mail. Fast service on mail or phone orders. 
We stock the full Anchor line that is national- 
ly known and advertised. All orders shipped 
postpaid. Send for your free catalogs today. 
Try Anchor’s new Somato-Staph Mastitis Vac- 
cine now. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, your 
area Anchor Serum Co. Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone 
215-252-1338. 

DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

FREE VETERINARY CATALOG. Save 20% 
—50% all drugs, vaccines, instruments. Ar- 
vets, Box 23005, Minneapolis, Minn. 55423. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 


includes address. Send check or money 
order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 
369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 





FARMS FOR SALE 


DAIRY AND: CASH CROP farms for sale 
in Cayuga County. Cavataio Real Estate, 
Auburn, New York. 315-252-0178. 


GROSSING $25,000 per year. Family farm 





with 46 milkers—Jerseys. 200A, equipped. 
$72,500. Also 500 acre farm stocked and 
equipped for $105,000. Bare farms from 


$25,000. Also homes, businesses and acreage. 
Star Realty, RD1, Walton 4, New York. 607- 
865-4058. 

FOR SALE: Central New York, 700 highly 
productive workable acres. Fairly new four 
bedroom house. 60 stanchion barn. Write Box 
522, Locke, New York 13092. 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE — nice 70 
acre farm, 35 acres tillable, remainder wood- 
land. 2 story 7 room house, 1% baths. Long 
road frontage, near town. $24,000. J. B. West, 
Broker, Nelsonia, Virginia 23414, 5 
CANADA — DAIRY FARMS with livestock 
and machinery near Montreal. Write confi- 
dentially to H. Poll, 153883 McGregor, Montreal 
109 P.Q., Canada. 


FOR SALE 200 acre farm in Belmont, Maine. 
9 room house, enclosed porch, hot air oil fur- 
nace. Good foundation, cement floor, full bath 
upstairs, flush down. Large barn, farm pond. 
Beautiful view. Price $20,000. Ideal for horses, 
sheep or cows. Owner Susie M. Buck, R #1, 
Morrill, Maine 04952. 

FREE CATALOG! Exciting Fall-Holidays 
edition! Over 4,600 properties described, pic- 
tured — land, farms, homes, businesses — re- 
creation, retirement. Selected best thruout the 
U.S.! 70 years’ service, 541 offices, 40 states 
coast to coast. Mailed free from the World’s 
Largest! Strout Realty, 60-R E. 42nd St., 
Neri ulNG ce POOL Ts 


WILDERNESS OUTPOST. Beautiful 125-acre 
New York recreation tract entirely surrounded 
by state reforested land. Pretty 75x150-foot 
tree-ringed pond stocked with brook trout. 
Under steadily improved plan by conserva- 
tionist for over 40 years, 45 to 50 acres in Red 
Pine and Norway Spruce planted in 1926, bal- 
ance in native hardwood. 1,700-ft. elevation. 
Mother nature’s showcase—$45,000, excellent 
terms. Free new 2382-page Fall-Winter 
Catalog! Describes and pictures hundreds of 
farms, ranches, town and country homes, 
businesses coast to coast! Specify type property 
and location preferred. Zip code, please. 
United Farm Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 10017. Area code 212-687- 
2623. . 


LOCATED ON THE Ridge Road near Horse- 
heads, New York. 225 acres, about one mile 
of road frontage, 185 acres tillable, 90 acres 
pasture and woodlot. 140 stanchion and tie 
barn. 2 silos. Dwelling #1: About 6 year old- 
modern ranch type home, full basement w/ 
fireplace and % bath, composition shingle 
roof, hipped roof, hardwood floors, full bath 
up, brick fireplace in living room, ceramic tile 
bath, baseboard hot water heat, fully in- 











‘ sulated, clapboard siding. 2 stall garage w/ 


Well constructed and main- 
tained. Dwelling #2: About 150 year old 
Colonial type home, full cellar under main 
portion, stone foundation, 2 story w/attic, hot 
water radiation, 1144 baths. Will sell all to- 
gether or any piece. Excellent opportunity for. 
investor or right farmer. For information of 
any kind, contact Ronald West, Power of 
Attorney for George E. and Florence Turner, 
R.D. #1, Mansfield, Pa. Phone 717-724-1989 
or Henry Valent, Attorney, Watkins Glen, 
New York. Phone 607-535-2771. 


overhead doors. 
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FARMS FOR SALE - 


NEW YORK FINGER LAKES FARMS. 600 
acre dairy—2—40x100 basement barns, 2 silos, 
excellent modern 2 family home, hot water 
heat, $95,000. 295 acre dairy and cash crop 
will carry 150 head—2 houses $85,000. $20,000 
down, owner finance. 200 acre — dairy only 
$59,500. 145 acres—dairy only $39,500. 100 
acre cash crop, 4 bedroom house only $22,500. 
Samples of over 50 properties for sale. Excel- 
lent schools—low taxes. Try us. Include phone 
number. Mal-Tut Real Estate, 10 William St., 
Auburn, New York 13021. 


VERMONT-BEAUTIFUL. HILLTOP potato 
farm, 200 acres and buildings, 100 acres in one 
level field. Tractors, planters, bulk wagons 
trucks, sprayers, harvester, elevators, graders, 
washer, duster, combine a complete line of 
clean equipment in excellent condition. A fine 


local market. Machinery $15,000.00 cash; farm ° 


$50,000.00; or both for $60,000.00. Owner will 
finance real estate. Principals only. Subject to 
prior sale. Seeing is believing, by appointment. 
E. E. Aseltine, Broker, St. Albans, Vermont 
05478. Phone 524-2932 or 524-2564, 


INCOME — INVESTMENT PROPERTY, 85 
acres peach orchard, all best varieties, with all 
equipment plus electric irrigation, Large house 
‘and labor building. In wonderful location 
halfway between Philadelphia and Atlantic 
City, N.J. Write Michael Rigolizzo, 107. North 
8rd Street, Hammonton, N.J. 08037, or call 
609-561-1608. 


FREE CATALOG. There’s no guesswork in the 
Four Effs catalog. It’s descriptions have just 
the plain facts as best we can state them. 
Listings include a wide variety in most price 
ranges; New England and New York only. 
A few words about your special needs may help 
us serve you better. Four Effs, Box 264AA, 
Manchester, N. H. 038105 (Representatives 
wanted.) 


SOUTHERN PA. — 600 acres, 90% tillable, 
2 sets buildings, will divide. 900 acres, dairy, 
for 150 milkers. 150 acres, dairy, for 60 cows. 
All priced to sell. Bathon, Paul Van Cleve, 


Agent, New Oxford, Pa. Phone 624-8201 
evenings. 

165 ACRES — great potential, near college. 
Modern buildings, pond, beautiful grounds. 


Osear Hendrickson, Richmondville, New York 
12149, 


CAYUGA COUNTY, N. Y. 160 acre farm with 
landing strip. 40 acres, fruit, 3 barns, double 


house. Large pond. Possibilities! $387,500. 
—240 acre dairy farm, Excellent soil, large 
fields, 42 stanchion barn, bulk tank, silo. 


Excellent water. Modern 4 bedroom house. 
$55,000. Many others. Henry Stack’s Real 
Estate, Auburn, New York. 315-253-6278. 


FOR SALE: 75 ACRES with 8 room house, 
100 ft. barn, two stall garage; located eastern 
Oswego County, New York. Excellent snow- 
mobiling, hunting and trout fishing country. 
Stanley Dean, Redfield, New York 13437. 


EASTERN NEW YORK dairy farms and re- 
sort property from a few acres to one 2000 acre 
ranch, Write for brochure: Petteys Agency, 
Ft. Ann, N. Y. 12827. 518-793-2212. 


MAINE FARM—=387 acres Penobscot County. 
160 excellent tillage, 3 farm ponds. 80 head 
Holstein cattle, good production, Maine milk 
market. Excellent line of equipment. 2 sets of 
good farm buildings. $85,000.00. H. Earl 
Megquier, Lamb Agency, 645 Forest Avenue, 
Portland, Maine 04101. 


FARMS WANTED 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots, New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


BUYERS WAITING! For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R. D. 
a Middletown, New York. Phone 914-343- 
8. 


FAMILY FARM 350-400 acres, 200 tillable. 
Full line machinery. Registered Holsteins, 
milking 45. New York State area. Send infor- 
nae P.O. Box 8, Staten Island, New York 


SMALL FARM, sound buildings. Reasonable, 
aie gi Box 66, North Pitcher, New York 
24. 


WITHIN 200 miles New York about 40 cow 


farm with good plow land. Particulars please. 
Box 869-WH, Ithaca, New York 14850, 


FOR THE HOME 


BEAUTIFUL HANDBLOWN Cape Cod Weath- 
er Glass. Forecasts the weather hours ahead. 
Wall model, 1014” bracket included. Makes 
an inexpensive all occasion gift. Order now 
for the Christmas Season. $4.95 plus 55¢ post- 
age. Guaranteed. Order from Red Oak Gifts, 
a Street, Somersville, Connecticut 





FLOWERS & BULBS 
GIANT TRUMPET DAFFODILS— pink, white, 
bicolors, mixed. 25 bulbs $2.50. McLean, R.D. 
#8, Richfield Springs, New York 13439. 


HAY & STRAW 








QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
ervice, Box #402, Bloomfield, N. J. Tel. 
(201) 748-1020. 


FOR SALE hay and straw, delivered subject 
to inspection on arrival. Christman Exchange, 
R. D. 2, Fort Plain, New York 13339. Phone 
518-994-1144, 


FOR SALE ALFALFA - TIMOTHY hay. 
Delivered anywhere. Russell’s Hay Service, 
Box 71, East Durham, New York 12423. 
Phone 518-634-2591. 


HAY — ALL GRADES delivered from Cen- 
tral New York. When writing give telephone 
number or call 518-994-5111. Snyder Petro- 
res Inec., Box 227, Fort Plain, New York 


— 





HELP WANTED 


GIRL WANTED on Eastern N. Y. Jersey 
farm. Milking—general farm work. Perma- 
nent Opportunity. Box 3869-WK, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 

DAIRY FARM—man or boy. Room with board, 
laundry. George Ringrose, Pippin Orchard 
Rd., Cranston, Rhode Island 02920. 


American Agriculturist, September, 1970 


$11.63; 


HELP WANTED | 


PROFESSIONAL A.J. TECHNICIAN—Eastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 
eall: Eastern A.I, Coop., Inc., Box 518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 


HOUSEKEEPER FOR ELDERLY GENTLE- 
MAN. Small country home all modern con- 
veniences. One having car driver’s license pre- 
ferred but not essential. P. O. Box 369-WB, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 


HOUSEKEEPER TO LIVE-IN. Looking for 
nice woman who would like permanent home 
and job. House in quiet residential neighbor- 
hood in Washington, D.C. Four children, girl 
13, boy 9, and twins (girl and boy) 7 months 
old. Have other help to do heavy cleaning and 
ironing. Want someone who will be happy 
doing the general daily household jobs, some 
simple cooking and caring for children. Must 
like children and pets and want to be a member 
of the family rather than a maid. Private 
room, bath and TV, plus use of a sitting room. 
Will pay $300 a month to the right person, 
mainly someone who is responsible, cares and 
has common sense. If interested please write 
Box 869-WM, Ithaca, New York 14850, 


COUPLE OR WIDOW live and work in home 
on organic farm in Maryland and follow the 
sun to Charleston, South Carolina in winter. 
References required, good salary paid. Write 
Box 369-WJ, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


‘DEDICATED NURSE NEEDED immediately, 


either single or widow. Opportunity for restor- 
ative ‘“‘ministry’’ among 30 or more guests in 
need of rest from illness or pressure. Family- 
type community. Beginning salary $300 per 
month, full maintenance, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, Social Security. Time off 2 days per 
week, 2 weeks vacation first year, 4 weeks 
second year. 8 hours from Boston and New 
York. Inquire Rev. Hampton E. Price, Gould 
Farm, Great Barrington, Mass. Telephone: 
528-0703. 


MAINTENANCE MAN; as assistant and 
understudy to superintendent who retires in 
two years. Hospital Buildings on large 
grounds. Good opportunity for an all around 
man with a good work record. Salary open; 
good benefits plus pension plan. Job for all 
around handy man also available. Write or call 
Medical Director, High Point Hospital, Port 
Chester, N.Y. 914-WE-9-4420. 

FARMER/NURSERYMAN. Rare opportunity 
to become manager new nursery. Profit shar- 
ing. Some farm experience preferred. Must like 
animals. Beautiful Jersey country, 200 acres. 
Starting salary $300 per month plus large 


house. All applicants considered. Start im- 
mediately. Send resume to: Mr. Robert L. 
Zion, Zion & Breen Associates, 221 Park 


Avenue South, New York, New York 10003. 


MIDDLE-AGED MAN for light farm work. 
Contact Edward Conklin, 914-794-8259. 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” Everyone 
who likes horses or ponies should have this 
book; Free. Write Beery School, 1649 Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio 45359. 


HONEY 


EXTRACTED HONEY — Clover, Buckwheat 
or Fallflower, 5 Ib. container $2.90; 3— $6.75; 
6-—$12.00. 60 Ibs. Buckwheat or Fallflower 
$17.00. All prepaid 8rd zone. We use stainless 
steel extractors and tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box 
A, Gasport, New York 14067. 


HOWLAND’S HONEY: New York’s Finest: 
Clover or Wildflower—5 lb. $2.78; case 6—5 Ib. 
$12.09; 5’s postpaid 8rd zone. Clover 60 Ib. 
2 — $22.64; 5 or more $11.00 each. 
Wildflower 60 lb. $11.21; 2—$21.80; 5 or more 
$10.58 each. 60’s FOB. By ton or pail. Buck- 
wheat prices available. 5% discount 5 or more 
60’s at Honey Plant. Howland Apiaries, Berk- 
shire, New York 13736. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


MAPLE SYRUP, VERMONT Fancy Grade, 
1970 crop. Gallon $9.00; half-gallon $5.25, 
plus postal charges. Shipping weights 13 Ibs. 
and 7 lbs. Shipped by insured mail. Kenneth 
F. Putnam, South Ryegate, Vermont 05069. 


PURE NEW YORK maple syrup $6.00 per 
gallon, plus postage and insurance. Shipping 


weight 13#. J. Moser, Beaver Falls, New 
York 18305. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RJ, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, correct- 








ing the fault which caused the system to finally 


fail. No pumping necessary. Users report years 
of satisfactory results. Free descriptive litera- 
ture and prices. Electric Sewer Cleaning Co., 
Allston, Mass. 02134. 


PARTS FOR STOVES—furnaces, coal, oil, 
gas, electric. Empire Stove Co., 793 Broadway, 
Albany. New York. : 


40 STAINLESS STEEL razor blades guaran- 
teed 4 or more shaves per blade or your 
money refunded. Send $2.00 to: Pierpont 
Mart, 27 Pierpont Street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 06518. Send for free trial blade. 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Ine., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK/Pric- 
ing Guide. New 1970 Edition! Lists over 2500 
new, old bottles, 18 categories including fabu- 
lous Jim Beam and Avon series. Identification 
easy. Illustrated. Tells where to buy, sell. 
Guaranteed. $8.95 postpaid. Cleveland, Box 
888-BP, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $2.95, 12— 
$5.50. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 





A MISCELLANEOUS 
COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 


galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 


38101. 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, reusable replacements. 
30 day trial offer. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


WINEMAN’S DELIGHT. Sweet, delicious, 
smooth wine made from tomatoes. Hasily 
made. No special equipment. Complete instruc- 
tions only $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Wine “Products, 604 Monroe Avenue, West 
Brownsville, Pa. 15417. 


FREE CATALOG, Religious, Gospel, children’s 
records, tapes, accessories. No club. Wholesale 
prices. Listening Post, Box 71, Washington- 
ville, New York 10992. 


USED ADULT BAND UNIFORMS, includes 
coat, pants, tie and cap. Contact Wyomissing 
Band, c/o Mrs. Richard Morrow, 5215 Casa 
Grande Rd., Temple, Pa. 19560. 

BOTTLE COLLECTORS ! ! ! New Price 
Guide/Handbook . . 2500 listings, 18’ categories 
.. Avon ., Jim Beam .. illustrated. $3.95 guar- 
anteed. Hurry ! ! Handyway, Box 107CA3, 
Pennsauken, New Jersey 08110. 

MAKE YOUR WILL NOW! Four will forms 
and lawyer’s instruction book, send $1.00. 
Craftsmen, Dept. AA, Box 1266, Springfield, 
Virginia 22151. 


MUSIC 
FREE CIRCULAR — Country Records and 
Tape Cartridges — Fiddle Tunes — Waltzes 


— Blue Grass. Uncle Jim O’Neal, Box A-AA, 
Arcadia, Calif. 91006. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT — Mid-equipment — 
truck bodies — hoists and snow plows. Grove 
roll back machinery beds. Dealerships avail- 
able. Send inquiries to F. P. Riester, Distribu- 
tor, Sand-Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 
Phone area code (315) 253-5732. 


30 ACRES FARM & INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 25 Farmalls—560, 460, 850, 300, C, 
A, M, H, Cubs; two TD-6 crawlers. Cat D-2, 
D-4, D-6. Oliver OC15’s, OC-12’s, OC-9. New 
Oliver OC-4-68 never used. New Oliver OC-9 
Diesel dozer, new OC-46 loader crawler. Used 
AC-H-3 & H-4 loaders and dozers. Used ski 
slope Oliver OC-4-68 diesel W/30” pads and 3 
point hitch. IHC 550-1000 RPM chopper with 
both heads. New and used New Holland 717 
bargains. 25 windrowers $500 and up. Five 
used haybines. 50 new and reconditioned hay 
balers. 25 new and used self propelled com- 
bines—no reasonable offer refused. Don 
Howard, Canandaigua, New York 14424, 

AUTOMATIC ROLLER MILLS. Handle any 
grain, wet or dry, even frozen, shucky ear- 
corn. Available with metering unit to meas- 
ure, roll and mix 3 ingredients in one opera- 


tion. Feedlot tested cattle and hog oilers, 
mist blowers, fiberglass mineral feeders, 
tractorkabs for older rear-mount tractors. 
Free literature. Automatic Equipment Mfg. 


Co., Dept. AA, Pender, Nebraska 68047. 


NEW FARMEC 16 foot silo unloader — 2 
new vibra feeders. 2 stainless steel milk tanks,. 
ideal for sap—-make offer. Baler Boy Twine 
$4.95—40 Ibs. Don Howard, Canandaigua, New 
York 14424: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYERS 
—First choice of progressive farmers. Call or 
write Charles Van Etten, 716/532-4016; Box 
220, Gowanda, New York 14070 for some real 
buys and easy terms. American has a model 
that fits your harvest needs perfectly. 


WANTED — ALLIS CHALMERS Roto Balers. 
Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 


AUGER AND BUCKET ELEVATORS — The 
Cardinal Line is available from Charles Van 
Etten, Box 220, Gowanda, New York 14070. 
Write or call 716/532-4016 for professional 
help in picking the right size and style for 
your needs. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS. Farm Sup- 
plies, Patz Barn cleaners, replacement chains 
for all cleaners. Silo unloaders, cattle feeders, 
several types. Steel building frames, complete 
buildings, all steel or part wood for all pur- 
poses. Dealers needed in some areas. Nold 
Farm Supply, Inc., Intersection Route 69 & 
233. Rome, New York 13440. Phone 315-387- 
THEO. 

LAMINATED RAFTERS & Arches for barns 
and sheds. Douglas Fir bonded with completely 
waterproof glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters — extra low prices. Box S-90, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 


TRACTOR PARTS—SAVE UP TO 


75% on 
new-used-rebuilt parts whatever the make 
a whatever the model! 250 wheel and 
crawler types. covered! Sensational catalog 


for 25¢. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, 
North Dakota 58102. 


FOR SALE Cat. D2, standing Craine tile silo 
14x40 and used Patz barn cleaner over 200 ft. 
E. J. VanValkenburgh, P. O. Box 305, Cat- 
skill, New York 12414. Phone 518-943-2422. 


1968 LOCKWOOD AIR POTATO HAR- 
VESTER. Also Champion harvester. Phone 
814-489-3253. 


FARM TRACTORS, New Imported Ford, John 
Deere, Massey Ferguson, International and 
David Brown. Example: New Ford 5000 Diesel 
$4,271. 40 to 60 used farm tractors. New 
Diesel Power Packs. New Howard Rotovators. 
Free tractor delivery in most cases. Dick 
Brady Farm Tractor Sales, Inc., Box AA, 
Fairview, Penna. 16415. Phone 814-474-5811. 


FARROWING STALLS Complete $26.75. 
Dealerships available. Free literature, Dolly 
Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill, 62326. 


NEW FORD 5000D, $4450; AC, D19 Gas; MM 
Uni-Tractor with corn sheller attachment. 
Harvesters -— J.D. #34, J.D. #12, IH 550, 
IH 350. J.D. Hi Lo #45 Combine, used two 
seasons. One and two row corn pickers. Gun- 
ther Heussman, S. 5th St. Mt., Emmaus, Pa. 
18049, Phone: 215-965-5203. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800.- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY3, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 











NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


PICK-UP TRUCK STOCK RACKS—AII steel 
construction. $109.50. Dealerships available. 
Free literature. Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, 
Colchester, Ill. 62326. 


PARTS BY THOUSANDS: Cat., AC, Int., 
Oliver, Cletrac, JD, Case, generators, steering 
clutches, transmissions, final drives, chains, 
rollers, idlers, sprockets, winches, Drag, clam 
buckets. New & used undercarriages. for all 
makes. Examples: Cat. D2 & 933—380 links 
$170.90. S.F. Roller (old style) $45.90. Cat. 
D4 & 955—81 links $236.90. S.F. Roller (life- 
time) $63.90. Cat. D6, 955 & 977—40 links 
$383.90. S.F. Roller (lifetime) $71.90. AC-HD 
5 & 6—83 links $251.90. S.F. Roller (heavy 
duty $59.90. TD6—32 links $184.90. S.F. Roller 
(lifetime) $52.90. TD9—838 links $245.90. S.F. 
Roller (lifetime) $59.90. Case 1000—387 links 
$351.90. S.F. Roller (lifetime) $63.90. John 
Deere 420-2010—35 links $227.90. S.F. Roller” 
$61.90. Oliver OC 3, 4 and OC 6 — 30 links 
$206.90. F.O.B. Used crawlers, loaders, dozers. 
Engines, power units. Good used tracks and 
rollers. “If Not Listed, Ask For It’. We sell 
cheap. Buy and trade equipment and parts. 
Ben Lombardo Equipment Co., Inc., RD#6, 
Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 19608. (215) 
678-1941; 944-7171. 


DAHLMAN POTATO HARVESTER with 450 
diesel tractor and wheels, bulk body, planter 
plus other potato equipment. Albert Gribko, 
Sunderland, Mass. 01375. 

CALF CREEP FEEDERS—30 bushel capacity 
$92.50. Dealerships available. Free literature. 
Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 
62326. 





WATE Rs 


“How to Drill Your Own Water Well 
and Save up to 75%.” 


Please write for FREE copy. 


DeepRock Drilling Co. 
2002 Poplar Street 
Opelika, Alabama 36801 


DIRECT—TO—FARM 
TRACTOR SALES 
COMPARE THESE PRICES ! 
By shipping you DIRECT from Europe 
we can offer you Tremendous Savings ! 
For Example: 





New Ford 5000 Diesel ........................ from $4000 
New Ford 4000 Diesel .. from $3400 
New Ford 3000 Diesel from $2800 
New David Brown 1200 Diesel ................ $3800 
New Howard S80 Rotavator .................... $1750 
Used Ford 5000 Diesel 1968/69 ...... from $3000 
Used Ford 4000 Diesel 1968/69 ..... from $2600 
Used Ford 3000 Diesel 1968/69 ...... from $2200 


Used Massey-Ferguson 178 Diesel 1968/69 
from $3100 
Used Massey-Ferguson 165 Diesel 1968/69 
from $2700 
Used Massey-Ferguson 135 Diesel 1968/69 
. from $2300 
Other Makes and Models Available 
Tire and Accessory Options 
Quality Guaranteed 
Prompt Shipment 
Free Delivery 200 Miles from Port 
Credit Arranged 
Write NOW for further Details ! 
DIRECT-TO-FARM TRACTOR SALES, INC. 
160 Broadway, Rm. 204, New York, N.Y. 10038 
Tel: (212) WH3-4455 


NURSERY STOCK 


STARK BRO’S. BIG NEW 1970 catalog free! 
Spectacular full-color display of Giant-size 
apples, peaches, nectarines (fuzzless peaches), 
pears, cherries, apricots, plums from dwarf, 
semi-dwarf, standard size trees. Ornamentals, 
roses, ete. Stark Bro’s., DC9090, Louisiana, 
Missouri 63353. 


BLACK WALNUT SEEDLINGS one year old. 
Order now for fall or spring 1971. $122.00 
per thousand. Greene County Nut Tree Nur- 


sery, R #1, Cedarville, Ohio 45314. 
PARTNERSHIP WANTED 


DAIRYMAN WITH SOME stock and cash 
desires, share, partnership or purchase con- 
tract farming arrangement. Box 369-WI, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 


PHOTO SERVICE & SUPPLIES 


KODACOLOR FILM DEVELOPED and De- 
luxe Jumbo Color Prints, 8 or 12 exposure 
$1.69. (Trial Offer with this ad.) American 
Studios, Dept. AA, La Crosse, Wis. 54601. 


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRIES AND RASPBERRIES for 
Fall planting—40 varieties including Cat- 
skill, Sparkle, Midway, Red Chief and Ozark 
Beauty Everbearing strawberries. Latham, 
Amber, Durham and Madawaska raspberries. 
Write for free catalog. Walter K. Morss & 
Son, R 3, Bradford, Mass. 01830. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE: Beautiful retirement home, Route 
388 Village of Berkshire, New York. Three 
bedrooms, one and a half baths. Kitchen 
completely furnished. Central heat. Double 
heated garage. Priced reasonable. James How- 
land, Berkshire, N.Y. Telephone 657-2517. 


FREE! JUST. RELEASED! 1970 Fall & Win- 
ter catalog. Hundreds of bargains in farms, 
businesses, investments, resort property in 
many states. Actual property photos! Send for 
your free copy! Safe-Buy Real Estate Agency, 
Box 589-AG, Little Rock, Arkansas 72203. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 500 plus acres on 
westerly and southerly shore of Muskellunge 
Lake and on Indian River in Town of Theresa, 
New York with various timber, lake and river 
camp sites, marsh, and some tillable upland. 
Less than $175.00 per acre. Olys Seniawski, 
RD 1, Holley, New York 14470. 

FOR SALE 12 acres land, fronting on Route 
#11 Castle Creek area between Binghamton 
and Whitney Point, New York. Owner will 
consider terms. Call or write for details. W. 
W. Werts, Real Estate, Johnson City, New 
York 13790. 





ROOM & BOARD 
WANTED BY RETIRED MAN. Room and 


board in small private family. Small town or 
country. Box 369-WG, Ithaca, New York 


14850. 
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REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities, New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 


RETIREMENT PROPERTY 


RETIRE IN MISSOURI. Mild winters; low 
taxes; good air; water. 5 acres. Restaurant or 
tavern plus cottage. Main highway, fantastic 
view, cove, river, $17,000 or rent with option. 
Naylor, Jamesville, New York 13078. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


LONG NEEDED INVENTION. Man to con- 
tact service stations. Part time. Huge profits. 
Write Cyclo Mfg., Dept. 184, Denver, Colorado 
80201. 








SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or ear loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 





SILOS 


SILOS—FACTORY CREOSOTE Treated Wood. 
Maximum insulation against frozen ensilage 
and absolute acid resistance. Dependable lock- 
doweled wind-resistant construction. Immediate 
delivery. Box BS-90, Unadilla Silo Co, Una- 
dilla, New York. 


SMC FEED & GRAIN SCALE. Mounts under 
augers, bulk feed and grain bins, on silos, 
over grinders, mixer, roller mill . . . counts 
and totalizes up to 1200 Ibs. per minute in 
continuous flow. Free literature. SMC Indus- 
tries, Box 667, Dept. AA, Columbus, Nebraska 
68601. Phone (402)-564-3106. 





SIGNS 
NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 


Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 


PLASTIC POSTED—Land Signs. Durable, in- 
expensive, legal, free sample. Minuteman, 
Stanfordville, New York. 

ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
138104, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


SEEKING WORK ON DAIRY one year then 
work into partnership or purchase farm. Field 
engineer, age 28. Farm experience. Willing 
and able to learn. Need excellent housing for 
man, wife and 2 boys. Box 369-WL, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 

MARRIED MAN DESIRES POSITION on 
farm with large dairy herd in New York or 
New England. Age — early thirties. Has MS 
degree, crop and livestock experience. Write 
Box 369-WE, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


SPARROW TRAPS 


SPARROWS EAT PROFITS ! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free par- 
ticulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45813. 


STAMPS & COINS 


COMPLETE ‘“S” MINT Jefferson nickels 
1988-S thru 1970’s $5.95. 50 different Lincoln 
cents before 1940 $4.95. Edel’s, Carlyle, Illinois 
62231. 








TIRES 


TRUCK * FARM * CAR—Used Tires—Excel- 
lent #1—650x16 6 ply $8.50; 700x16 6 ply 
$10.00; 750x16 8 ply $12.00; 900x16 8 ply 
$15.00; 750x20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000x20 12 ply 
$25.00. Pick-up truck specials. New Major 
Brand. 700-14 6 ply Fst. Hwy. Thls.° $22.50; 
670x15 6 ply Hwy. Thbls. Sec. $19.75; 700x15 
6 ply Hwy. ist $22.50; 700x15 8 ply Hwy. 
Ist $26.50; 600x16 6 ply Hwy. Ist $17.50; 
650x16 6 ply Goodyear Hwy. Thbls. $20.75; 
650x16 6 ply Gen’l. Hwy. Sec. $25.00; 700x16 
6 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. $22.50; 700x16 6 ply 
Gen’]. Hwy. Ist $28.50; 750x16 6 ply U.S. 
traction Ist $29.50; 750x16 10 ply Hwy. Ist 
$35.00; 700x17 8 ply Gen’l. Hwy. 1st $32.50; 
700x17 6 ply “Traction 1st $24.00; 750x17 8 
ply Goodyear Hwy. $387.50; 750x17 8 ply Fst. 
traction $42.50; 700x18 8 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. 
$28.50. Farm Tire Specialist-Airplane Con- 
version, New Truck-Tractor Tires also avail- 
able. Write for complete list. Send check or 
money order. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Gans Tire, 
1001 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. Tel: 889-2035. 
Area Code 617. 





TREE CARE 


TREES SICK? Inject Vita-Spike! Free Book- 
let. Vita-Spike, 3527 Aquila, St. Louis Park, 
Minnesota 55426. 





'QISTER, GO CHASE 
PPOT OOT OF ae 





TIRE CHAINS 


TIRE CHAINS — Farm tractors, cars, trucks, 
graders, heavy duty—low prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Phone collect. Freight prepaid, ship- 
Write for chain catalog. 
Parts Corporation, Box 7035, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38107. 


TRAPS 


CATCH ANIMALS, FISH, Crabs, Quail alive. 
Traps $4.95 up. Free details. Write Trap 
Factory, Box 5066-AA, San Antonio, Texas 
78201. 








‘TRAPPING 


200 FOXES IN 26 days is my record. My top 
rated, honest, illustrated, detailed and copy- 
righted book is $5.00. G. Maleolm Locke, 
Alton, New Hampshire 03809. 


TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 











TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Chewing or smoking. 2% 
pounds $2.00 Postpaid. Guaranteed. Fred 


Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 
WANTED TO BUY 








faction guaranteed. Lowe’s, 502 Ashbury Ct., 
St. Louis, Mo. 63119. 


VACATIONS 








Ithaca, New York 14850. : 
WOMEN’S INTEREST 








307, South Vineland, N.J. 08360. 


WE BUY BOTTLES, coins, antiques, books, 
fruit jars, magazines, (amything). Send $1.00 
(refundable) for huge buying lists. Schroeders, 
R-4, Paducah, Ky. 42001. 


YOUR CHURCH OR GROUP ean raise $50.00 
and more, easy and fast. Have 10 members 
each sell only twenty 50¢ packages my lovely 
luxurious Prayer Grace Table Napkins. Keep 
$50 for your treasury. No money needed. Free 
samples. Anna Wade, Dept. 9JP, Lynchburg, 
Va. 24505. 


ASSORTED BRAIDS FOR CHRISTMAS 
sewing, decorating $1.00. Mostly metallies. 
Millends—seconds. Ask for #4. Trimtex, Box 
848, Williamsport, Penna. 17701. 


FRUIT JARS WORTH $1000.00—New book, 
prices, 1000 kinds—where to séll. Guaranteed, 
$1.95 postpaid. Harvest Publishers, Box 3015- 
LS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53218. 


WEAVE RUGS — Make good profits — No 
experience necessary! Free catalog, sample 
card, and low prices on carpet warp, rug filler, 
looms, parts, inexpensive beam counter. If you 
have loom—advise make, weaving width please. 
eee Company, Dept. 9045, Lima, Ohio 








letter Magazine. Magazine plus catalog illus- 
trating over 110 patchwork and applique pat- 
terns, plastic quilting stencils—35¢. Heirloom 
eae Box 501-A, Wheatridge, Colorado 


MONEY IN DONUTS — make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 
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stacked in this hay barn and 
fed in a manger-like space 
around the stack — boarded 


up cow-high to keep. them 
from loosening the lower tiers 





Carrier — Brackets of welded 
pipe that fit into the stake 
sockets of the pickup truck 
are handy for hauling ladders, 
lumber, pipe, sickles, etc. The 
brackets can be lifted out when 
not wanted. A better weld re- 
sults if the end of the pipe is 
flattened where it comes in 
contact with a round of the 
other. 





THE TILLERS 





HANDY HELPS 


Handy Feeder — Bales are_ of bales. 




























Three sides of . the 
barn have feeding fences of 
upright pipes. At feeding time, 
bales are broken and rolled 
into the manger. - 


Up Front—A _ heavy front 
bumper was welded for the 
protection of the tractor front 
end, as well as a means of 
pushing loaded wagons, mired 
implements, etc. A piece of 
well casing, 32 inches long, was 
used for the actual bumper 
bar. The open ends were cov- 
ered with plate and welded. . 

Side brackets of %4’’-thick 
plate (42 inches long) were 
welded to the pipe and bolted 
to the tractor frame. Upright 
pipes, spaced 3 inches apart, 
form a grid over the radiator. 


Movable — A heavy-duty vise 
is mounted on a well-casing 
post, and this in turn welded 
to a disc plow blade which 
makes it movable. 


MMERCE RC 
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AN outdoor fireplace can pro- 
vide hours of pleasant entertain- 
ment for the entire family. And 
this attractive fireplace can be 
built of concrete masonry or split 
block with a minimum of time, 
money, and effort. : 


tion for areas free from severe 
frost damage can be built by first 
excavating the sod, loose earth 
and other material to a depth 
slightly below ground surfaces. 
Level and tramp the earth before 
placing the form. 


Forms 

Next place 2X4 form-boards 
so that the final surface of the 
slab will be at least one inch 
above ground level. Make the 
slab base at least 2 inches wider 
than the fireplace on all sides. If 
the soil does not have good drain- 
age, or is subject to frost heave, 
the slab should be placed on a 4- 
inch layer of gravel or crushed 
stone. 

The fireplace shown in the il- 
lustration is lined with standard 
fire brick for increaséd durability. 
Firebrick units measure 9 X 4- 
YX 2-%2 inches and are laid so 
that the wide face is exposed to 
the flame. Four bricks will cover 
approximately one square foot. 
For best results, use masonry 
cement for mortar. You’ll need 


6"x6"-6 ga. or 
No. 3 (3 )reinf. bars. 













Fill core with grave 
or concrete 


Straps to 
hold grate 


Fire brick 
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A simple concrete slab founda- 


OUTDOOR FIREPLACE 


35 pounds of mortar for 100 
bricks. 

How to lay concrete block: 
The mortar for masonry work 
consists of 1 part masonry cement 
and 2% to 3 parts clean sand. 
Enough mixing water is added to 
obtain a workable mortar. 

Always lay concrete block for 
the corners first. Each block is 
carefully leveled and plumbed 
since the corners are the guides 
for the rest of the wall. A line 
stretched between the corners 
serves as a guide for the interme- 
diate block. If the wall is long 
and the line sags at the center, 
lay block near the center to hold 
up the line. 

Many techniques are used to 
place mortar for the joints. One 
way is to spread a strip of mortar 
along the face shells of the block. 
The only mortar placed on the 
block being laid is put along the 
end face shells. The finished joint 
after each block is leveled should 
be % inches. 

A tooling iron or grooving tool 
run along each joint before the 
mortar has hardened compacts 
the joint and accentuates the pat- 
tern. A piece of curved cepper 
tubing will do this job. 

For additional information, 
write: Dept. AA, Portland Ce- 
ment Association, Old Orchard 
Road, Skokie, Illinois 60076. 


Place reinforcing in the center 
of the slab for a simple outdoor 
fireplace foundation. 

DQ, 


Place reinf. over 
i min. concrete 


concrete 
masonry 


Details and cross-section of a typi- 
cal outdoor fireplace, courtesy of Port- 
land Cement Association. 


84% 


INSURE 
WITH US 


A few months ago we counted 49,000-plus farms insured 
with our 72 member-companies. Compare that with the 
58,000 total on the June ’69 farm list of the N.Y.S. 
Department of Ag & Markets. We’re serving over 84%. 


Premium savings. Nearby. Prompt service. Friendly. 


Whatever the reasons, we’re proud of the record. 


Let us put you in touch. 


N.Y.S. CENTRAL ORGANIZATION 


NEARBY 


S 
FRIENDLY z 
PROTECTION © 





COOPERATIVE INSURANCE CO’S. 


TWO NORMANSKILL BOULEVARD 
DELMAR, NEW YORK 12054 


PHONE: (518) 439-9353 


AU 


Why 
Sahistrom 
has the system! 


Fluid manure handling saves labor, nutri- 
ents, bedding; reduces flies and odors; 
allows spreading less often. Ideal for dairy, 
beef, hog or poultry operations. 

Our highly efficient 
Homogenator  han- 
dies any pit, reduces 
manure, bedding and 
liquids to a smooth ~* 
slurry fills 
spreader in less than 
a minute. 





Homogenator 
agitates and 
We NOMOgenizes 
in pit 

Sahistrom spreaders 
spread at 300-1200 
gals. per min. above 
ground. New Injec- 
tor spreads below 
ground at 400-700 


gpm. 


Don’t experiment 
with “copy cat’’ 
fluid manure equip- 
ment that won’t do 
the job! Come to 
Sahistrom, the pio- 
neer and: leader for 
12 years, and get 
all the proven fea- 
tures that will make 
liquid manure pay. 
Write or phone for complete data on 
Sahlstrom Fluid Manure 
Systems. 


New soil injection equipment 


Dept. A 


} — ee Mfg. Co. 


P. O. Box 589, Bennington, Vt. 05201 
Phone: (802) 442-3500 





TTS ARM ite LC 
¢ you guide it with 


Just ONE HAND! 








please don’t buy nor put up 
any longer with any other 
ga make of Tiller without 
a wa 
= giving yourself a chance 
& to find out about our 
s wonderfully different & 
better kind of Tillers 
rints! + — with POWER DRIVEN | 


WHEELS and with tines 
No Wheelmarks! in the REAR instead of 
i No Struggle! 


the FRONT! 
Please let us send you complete details, prices, ; 
OFF-SEASON SAVINGS, etc. Ask for FREE BOOK- 
LET. Clip this ad and write now to — : 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers, Dept. 2719 
102nd St. & 9th Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12182 j 











Bird and deer control 
at its best.” Hach elec- 
tronic system covers 
25 acres automatically. 
Av-Alarm Corp. Ww 
Joo Reed: St: 


Senta Clara “Ca. +95050 












DRIVER 


Makes Fencing 
A Breeze 
...  NOTa 
Back-Breaking 

CHORE 


Exclusive 
Patented 
Design 


Make child's play out of building fence. 
Just a few flicks of the hydraulic control 
is all it takes to set a fence post. Sets 
posts solid and straight with no digging, 
no tamping. Handles posts up to 8” 
diameter, 8’ long. Drives a 4”-5” post in 
as little as 10-15 seconds. You'll easily set 
up to 80 rods of posts in just 80 minutes. 
Write Today for Free Literature 


Distributed TYDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N.Y.; 
by other areas by Wayne R. Wyant, 


New Bethlehem, Pa. 
heaves MANUFACTURING CO. 
Graettinger, lowa 51342 
EVERY SUNDAY 


Dinner in the 





Regency Room 
9 PM 
New on the menu: 


TWIN-DINNERS 
$5.95 


for two persons 


Noon - 


Yankee Pot Roast of Beef 
Roast Native Turkey 
Baked Hickory Smoked Ham 
Stufted: Flounder 


Tel. 315-457-1122 
at Thruway Exit 37 


Ho ros 
Electronics Parkway - Syracuse me Fe 


Buffet Breakfast 
7-11 AMdaily $1.75 


BETTER “SS 
ELECTRIC FENCES with \p* 
IREDISNADIR 


a 

POLYETHYLENE ELECTRIC 
FENCE INSULATORS 

M Won’t break, unaffected by heat, 
cold, sun, rain. Resist arcing, 
prevent current leakage. Easy to 
install, fit any post. North Cen- 
tral Plastics, Ellendale, Minn. 
f 56026. 


HOLO THAT LWESTOCK / 
29 
























Ed Eastman’s 





POSTAL SERVICE ENDANGERED 


Of all the federal departments 
of government the post office is 
closest to the people. It was 
founded by Benjamin Franklin 
in 1753, and was the chief and 
about the only means of com- 
munication among the settlers. 
When young married couples 
turned their backs on all the life 
they had ever. known and set 


‘forth into the wilderness to found 


new homes, letters were all the 
contact they had with their 
former relatives and friends. 

No wonder, then, that the Post 
Office Department has always 
been close to the people. It be- 
longs to them. No wonder, too, 
that the people become worried 
and excited when the Depart- 
ment keeps raising the postage, 
making it more and more dificult 
for people to communicate on 
family and business matters. 

Partly because of inefficient 
management, the Post Office De- 
partment has continued for 
many years to show a loss. In a 
desperate attempt, the Depart- 
ment has succeeded in getting 
Congress to go along with re- 
peated raises in the postage rate, 
and some of the time has taken 
the increased revenues to pay in- 
creased salaries to Department 
employees . . . without increase in 
efficiency. 

In a comparatively short time 
the Department has increased 
the first-class rate from two cents 
to six cents. Because of inflation, 
some increase for carrying the 
mail is to be expected, but a 
jump from two to six cents makes 
every letter writer stop, look and 
listen before writing a friendly or 
necessary business letter. 

Now it is being urged that the 
postal rates be raised again from 
six to seven or even ten cents on 
first-class mail. At this writing it 
looks as if the whole Department 
will be reorganized to put it on a 
more efficient basis, and we are 
all for it... especially for stricter 
enforcement against all of the 
dirty sex material. which should 
never be permitted in the mails 
or on the news stands. 

Corresponding increases in the 
second-class rate have made it 
especially hard for the farm press 
to continue in business. Because 
the farm press has always been 
close to the people, as Mr. A. 
James Hall, Publisher of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist-Rural New 
Yorker points out in his state- 
ment below, continued increases 
in the second-class rate have 
limited the great service that the 
farm papers have rendered. On 


30 
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November 12, 1969, Mr. Hall, 
with representatives of other 
farm papers, went to Washing- 
ton to point out these facts at a 
Congressional Hearing, and to 
show the damage that continued 
raises in the second-class rate 
would do to farm people. Here 
is Mr..Hall’s statement, in part: 


PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT 


“Our farm paper was estab- 
lished in 1842. I have here a re- 
production of Volume 1, No. 1, 
dated April 1842. This first issue 
was published before there was 
an United States Department of 
Agriculture — before there was a 
Census Bureau. There was no 
Grange, no Farm Bureau, no 
Farmers Union, no Rural Free 
Delivery nor Extension Service 
and practically no machinery. 
There were only two states west 
of the Mississippi! 


“In introducing the publica- 
tion, the editors pointed out that 
‘In accordance with the public 
demand, several useful and well- 
sustained papers have sprung 
into existence within the last few 
years, which from the intelligence 
they have imparted on agricultural 
subjects throughout the country, 
have added millions to our national 
wealth and prosperity.’ 


“Today, our farmers are gross- 
ing $50 billion as they produce 
the food and fiber for our own 
and foreign millions. Farm maga- 
zines have been credited by 
many sources with disseminating 
the ‘agricultural intelligence’ 
that has given us the fantastic 
production increases needed to 
meet population demands eco- 
nomically. 


‘The need to carry informa- 
tion on research and experiments 
to our farmers was recognized 
more than 100 years ago when 
postmasters were authorized to 
forward subscription payments 
without postage; the value of 
carrying news and information 
to the public, including farmers, 
was recognized when rates for 
second-class postage were estab- 
lished; and again when Rural 
Free Delivery was authorized. 

“The importance of the ser- 
vices rendered by farm papers 
was recognized by Congress in 
the postage bill enacted two years 
ago. As you know, publications 
serving rural audiences were for- 
given new rate increases for the 
advertising portion of copies 


mailed in the first two zones. Un- 
happily for many rural papers, 


there was another part of the 


same bill which has negated the 
‘agricultural clause’ in most 
cases, and that was the 3 annual 
10% increases in the minimum 
‘per piece Tate, 

“Ten years ago, we served our 
readers twice a month. Our cir- 
culation was 10% higher than 
now. We mailed 3 million fewer 
copies during 1968 than in 1959 
— considerably less than half the 
quantity — but our second-class 
postage alone was $5; 000.00 
more. 

“Five years ago, the Rural 
New Yorker and the American Ag- 
riculturist were each losing 
money. We bought the Rural 
and gave area farmers one 
merged magazine once a month. 
If we had not merged, the post- 
age on the two papers today 
would be several times more than 
what our net profit was last year. 

“In conclusion, I want to refer 
back to the raises in the mini- 
mum per piece rates. In view of 
this 30% increase that neither the 
Congress nor we anticipated, I 
respectfully suggest that the in- 
tent of the 1967 ‘agricultural 
clause’ could be realized if the 
3/10th cent now proposed as a 
per piece surcharge be elimin- 
ated in the Bill under considera- 
tion.” 


The Postal Reform Bill 
just signed by the Presi- 
dent will put postal rate- 


making into the hands of a 
five-man Postal Rate Com- 
mission. 





STILL THE BEST PLACE 


When I was a boy working on 
the home farm it was nice to take 
a short rest and have my little 
black dog stop all his important 
activities (such as trying to dig a 
woodchuck out of the stone wall 
fence) and come to sit with me 
for a few moments to talk over 
the “whatness of the if.” Then 
both of us went back to work re- 
freshed and happy because we 
had communicated or demon- 
strated our affection. 

In the horse and buggy days 
there was often an affection be- 
tween farmers and their horses 
which each understood and 
appreciated. Even with the cow, 
a somewhat less intelligent beast, 
there was a nice relationship be- 
tween the good dairyman and 
the individuals in the small herd 
that it is not possible to get in a 
large herd. 

Now, of course, there is no 
point in talking about the past 
unless something may be gained 
from it. Farming has become a 
business, and rightly so, and no 
one wants to turn-back the wheel 
of time. But it may be possible 
so to adjust a big business as to 
restore some of the good things 
that were lost. I think the main 
thing, instead of looking back- 
ward, is to recognize and appre- 
ciate what we have now. 

The farm is still the best place 
on which to raise children and to 


oie = 


‘teach them habits of responsibil- 


ity by chores, and having animals © 
of their own to love and care for. 
The farm is still the best place 
to learn to appreciate all the 
good things of the great outdoors, 
the rolling seasons, the glorious 
sunshine, and all the other beau- 
ties of nature not be had in any 
other place. 


WHAT DO YOU 
LOOK FOR? 


What do you look for when 
you go to buy a book? Of course 
that depends on what kind of 
book you want. 

I think you will agree that you 
don’t want a book filled with 
nasty four-letter words. If you are 
looking for entertainment, then 
you want a well-illustrated book 
or a good, clean, well-written 
novel. 

I have always been proud of 
the fact that with all my sixteen 
books there has never been one 
that I haven’t been proud to have 
on the reading table or library of 
the best American homes. 

Hundreds of people have writ- 
ten me that my book, JOUR_ 
NEY TO DAY BEFORE YES- 
TERDAY, meets all of the re- 
quirements of entertainment and 
laughter, with an occasional tear 
or two thrown in, a book that, 
whether you are old or young, 
you can sit down with to revive 
old memories... or that satisfies 
your curiosity about just how 
grandpa and grandma lived 
when they were young and gay. 

I have had so many wonderful 
letters about JOURNEY TO 
DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY 
that I have no hesitation in rec- 
ommending it for anyone who 
wants to spend a pleasant time. 

To get a copy write to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, Savings Bank 
Building, Ithaca, New York 
14850. The cost is $7.30, includ- 
ing tax. 


WANT HELP? 


If you are lonely or in trouble, 
or know someone who is, maybe 
a comforting or sympathetic let- 
ter from me will help. Enclose 
stamps for reply to yourself and 
friend. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUTS 


Verne P. Russell, R. D., Al- 
stead, N.H., contributes the fol- 
lowing to the Chestnut column: 

“Way back when I lived in 
Malone, New York, they were 
having milk meetings and farm- 
ers for miles around would come. 
And, as you know, there are a lot 
of French farm people up near 
the border.” 

‘For some reason we got to dis- 
cussing how some of the farms 
were so easy to work while others 
were so stony. The speaker said 
it was on account of the glacier 
passing over and melting as it got 
warmer.” 

“One old Frenchman got up 
and said: ‘Well, all I got to say 
is, she must have been one hell of — 
a hot day when she’s pass over 
my place.’ ”’ 
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BUREAU 





SERVICE BUREAU CLAIMS 
RECENTLY SETTLED 
NEW YORK 


Mrs. Homer Van Piper, Waterloo ..$ 7.89 
(refund on plants) 

Mrs. Stanley Russell, Earlville 
(refund on returned order) 

Mrs. Howard Munz, Edmeston 
(refund on dress) 

Mr. Judd Neal, DeRuyter ................ 9.50 

' (payment for ginseng) 

Mr. Randall Smith, Freeville 
(refund on chicks) 

Mr. J. Charboneau, Ticonderoga ....20.00 
(refund of deposit) 

Mrs. Ray S. Dunham, Cortland 10.85 
(refund on plants) 

Mrs. Chas. Woolever, Cortland 32.00 
(refund on goslings) 

Mrs. Millard P. Luce, Caneadea 
(refund on subscription) 

Mrs. Arthur Webb, New York Mills..25.00 
(refund on vest) 

Mrss-M: HalljCato: 42 .ca ect 7.69 
(refund on order) 

Mrs. Walter Slade, Galway 
(refund on bulbs) 

Miss Marion Risedorph, Smyrna 
(refund on shoes) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. Carl Jenner, Montrose .............. 5.49 
(refund on roses) 
Mr. Fred H. Sperr, Ringtown 
(refund on flame gun) 
Mr. Laverne D. Phelps, Liberty 
(refund of down payment) 
Mrs. Debbie Vinson, Wyalusing 
(refund on Walkie Talkie) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. Robert Bishop, Lancaster 
(refund on stereo cartridge) 





PLEASE PRINT 


It would be a great help if 


everyone would PRINT his 
name on correspondence, not 


only to us but to anyone. A short 
time ago we received a letter 
from a subscriber, complaining 
about not receiving a book which 
he had ordered from a publish- 
ing company. We could read his 
first name and his address, but 
not his last name. 

Finally, with the help of our 
subscription department check- 
ing our mailing lists, we came 
up with his surname, and we 
wrote the publishers. Here is 
their answer (we have substituted 
a fictitious name): 

“Your letter informs us of the 
complaint by your subscriber, 
Mr. William A. Raymond, who 
had sent a check for our book 
without receiving either the book 
or an answer to any of his letters. 

“Mr. Raymond was certainly 
correct, but believe me, we had 
sure tried to do both. Unfortu- 
nately for all concerned, Mr. 
Raymond’s handwriting is no 
better than mine, and as a result 
we read his name as W. A. 
Shephard. We made our first 
shipment to him on March 13, 
but the post office returned the 
package to us undelivered. Our 
follow-up letter was naturally 
addressed to Mr. W. A. Shep- 
hard informing him of the fact 
and asking him for a better ad- 
dress but the post office returned 
our letter to us marked ‘addressee 
unknown.’ 

“On ‘June 12 we received a 
letter from your subscriber, spell- 
ing out his first name, so we were 
then satisfied that his name was 
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William A. Shephard, and we 
shipped another book to him on 
June 22, writing him accord- 
ingly. Needless to say, again we 
received both the book and our 
letter undelivered by the post 
office. Only upon receipt of your 
letter of June 24 did we at last 
learn that the customer’s name 
was Mr. William A. Raymond 
and I sincerely trust that the 
book which we mailed to him on 
July 8 and a copy of this letter 
will be received without further 
complications.” 

Mr. Raymond finally received 
his book! 


PREMIUM OFFERS 


“Last winter we saw an ad that 
said, if one sent in twelve different 
labels from this company’s products, 
he would get $2.00 back. We did 
this but have heard nothing further. 
We have written them without an 
answer. Was this just a ‘come-on’ to 
sell their products?” 

We wrote to the company’s 
head office and our subscriber 
received the following reply: 

“The Service Bureau of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has 
notified us of your reported delay 
in receiving your $2 cash refund 
from our premium offer. I’m for- 
warding this information to our 
Sales Promotion staff for investi- 
gation and handling. 

“Please excuse the delay. We 
contract with premium supply 
houses in promotions of this 
scope, since we are not equipped 
to handle the many thousands 
of responses an offer of this type 
elicits. Consumers will sometimes 
correspond with us in-care-of the 
box number listed on the premi- 
um, thinking they are writing us. 
When premium houses accumu- 
late these letters without re- 
sponse, we really appear in un- 
favorable light. Letters such as 
that from the Service Bureau 
prove most valuable to us in our 
efforts to follow up on errors in 
our consumer premiums. 

“Tf you have not received your 
money within the next three 
weeks, please write me directly. 


I will follow through on your 
behalf.” 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


Descendants of Mike Huszar, 
who came to this country from 
Hungary, son of Frank and Bar- 
bara ((Molnar) Huszar, brother 
of Paul and Barbara. 


CAN YOU HELP? 


Mr. Edgar Bean, Rt. 1, Box 


51B, Pikeville, Tennessee 37367, 
has a book of verse by Holman 
F. Day entitled ‘““Up in Maine,” 


which he would like to give to 
‘ some ‘down Mainer’ who might 


be interested. 


POLICIES started 


BENEFITS PAID 


July 5 
ACCIDENT happened Sept. 20 
$2,500.00 « 





GERALD R. CUNNINGHAM of DeKalb Junction, N. Y. was trying to unplug field corn 
chopper. He suffered a loss of hand when he could not free himself in time. In his letter 
to North American he says, “I! had just taken out my policies 242 months prior to my 
accident. My wife has used her policies twice since taking it out.” 
Shown here, local agent, Paul Brisson, delivers check of $2,500.00 for loss of hand and 


medical expense benefits. 





POLICIES started 
ACCIDENT happened Nov. 23 
BENEFITS PAID 


Nov. 1 


$4,531.15 


MARK T. TOLAND, 19, of Hammond, N. Y. was fatally injured when his car skidded off 
the road, struck a large rock, and skidded into a tree. His mother wrote, ‘“‘We for years 
had only the small policy on our children. About a month before the accident Paul Brisson 


sold Mark more coverage. We thank North American for their prompt settlement.” 


Local agent of Massena, Paul Brisson delivered check of $4,531.15 for loss of life and 


medical expense benefits to father, Henry Toland. 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


A friend’s name may be in this list. 


Dorothy A. Tullar, Houghton, N.Y. 000000... 


Mowing, hit by stone—cut foot 


Allen Mosser, Conklin, N.Y. 2000.0. 


Knocked down by cow—inj. back 


Gerald Burroughs, Randolph, N. Y. ............... ; 


Pushed by cow—inj. ankle 
Mary A. Wilkins, Cattaraugus, N. Y. 
Auto accident—multi. injuries 


Grayce M. Marvin, Port Byron, N.Y. ...... 


Fell down stairs—inj. thigh 
Robert £. Bevier, Moravia, WY. 

Trampled by bull— Le da injury 
Virginia Cady, Clymer, 


Motorcycle acc.— saat knee cap Fa 
Dolores Breads, Westfield, N.Y. o.oo. 


Hit by horse—inj. teeth 


Manley Voorhees, Jr., Pine City, N.Y. 0.0... 


Hit by baler hitch—head injury 


Carl Elmore Kirk, Cadyville, N.Y. oo. 


Kicked by cow—injured hand 


Raymond D. Crowley, Altona, N.Y. 


Fell from tractor—inj. hand 


Steven Pendell, Marathon, N.Y. 02. 


Playing softball—injured knee 


Mary B. Walker, Cortland, N.Y. 0000... 


Fell in kitchen—broke ankle 


Dorothy Johnson, Delhi, N.Y. 


Auto accident—inj. leg 


Louis Donofrio, Stamford, No Y. ooo. 


Sawing—arm injury 


Charles Hoefer, Red Hook, N.Y. ooo. 


Slipped, fell—broke hip 
Grace Gugino, Brant, N. Y. 
Slipped & fell—broke ankle. 


Roy Robinson, North Bangor, N.Y. 0. 


Lighting stove—burned arm 
Harold Hurley, LeRoy, N.Y. ... 

Slipped into saw—cut thumb 
Grace Parese, Dolgeville, N. Y. 

Slipped, fell—broke wrist 


Theodore F. Micek, Watertown, N.Y. ....... 


Pinned by cow—inj. ribs 


Gerald Morczek, Constableville, N.Y. 0000000000... 


Motorcycle accident—broke leg 
Bernard J. Kraeger, Turin, N. Y. 
Cut by chain saw—injured leg 
Kenneth Lehman, Lowville, N. Y. 


Caught in tractor & cleaner—inj. chest 


Gertrude Briggs, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Auto accident—broke elbow 
Norman Unterborn, Hilton, N. Y. 


Removing tree limb—broke ankle 


.$ 158.81 


725.10 
1323.58 
278.00 
257.50 
578.49 
291.45 


. 1087.66 

.. 1235.00 
452.90 - 

. 2070.00 


1315.00 


Donald Shuster, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
Kicked by heifer—broke rib 


Frank Skurski, Ransomville, N. Y..0......... 


Loading cans, slipped—inj. back 
Ida Alta Wasco, Boonville, N. Y. 
Auto accident—inj. neck 
Charles S. Oaks, Fayetteville, N. Y. 
Motorcycle acc.—injured legs 
John McDonald, Naples, N. Y. . j 
Fishing, fell on rock—inj. shoulder 


Meredith Ecker, Albion, N.Y. 00000. . 


Fell on sidewalk—broke ribs 


Helen M. Gristwood, Central Square, N. 


Slipped, fell—broke leg 

George D. Thompson, Winthrop, N. Y. 
Cutting wood—broke nose 

Julia P. Gabri, Massena, N.Y. ..... 
Frying pan caught fire—burned arm 

Anthony Valent, Montour Falls, N. Y. . 


Pushed by cow off truck—internal injury 


Donald G. Cobb, Waterloo, N. Y. 
Struck by pitchfork—injured leg 


Lester Sherwood, Cameron Mills, N.Y. 00000000... 


Gored by heifer—inj. hand 
Robert Askins, Woodhull, N. Y. ...... 
Furnace blew up—burned hands 
Elmer Burdette, Hornell, N.Y. ...... 
Garage door fell—inj. back 
Thomas Litzenbauer, Callicoon, N. Y. 
Auto accident—injured Hy 
Lee W. Butters, Nichols, N.Y. .. 
Fell from scaffold—internal injury 
Karl Klossner, Jr., Owego, N. Y. 


Fell going up ladder—broke wrist ee 


Betty B. Brown, Groton, N. Y. 
Auto accident—head injury 
Elizabeth Shove, Marion, N. Y. ... 
Auto accident—whiplash injury 
Alvin G. Wells, Castile, N.Y. ....... 
Pinned by tractor—inj. leg 
Terry Chamberlain, Troy, Pa. .............. 
Auto accident—inj. back 
Elizabeth Achtabowski, Wattsburg, Pa. 
Fell from ladder—broke leg 
John A. Perini, Hope, N. J. ...... 
Fell across unloader—inj. back 
Thomas Lawrence, Jamesburg, N. J. .. 
Auto accident—inj. neck 
Charles Stone, Dracut, Mass. 
Auto accident—broke foot 
Joseph Wark, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


\ 


Knocked down by heifer—back injury - = 


160.70 


.. 1133.03 


190.00 
517.95 
117.30 
435.56 
1032.88 
115.70 
341.84 


.. 1083.50 


331.43 
255.68 
704.14 
220.00 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


é NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 


“FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Northrup King Corn 
SUPERSTARS 


win on East Coast... 
PX 50 highest yield in the nation 


First place in New 
Jersey — 142.41 bushels 
per acre with PX50 


yur farm! 


John Everett, Somerville, was the first place 
winner in the New Jersey division of the 
contest sponsored by the National Corn 
Growers Association. A repeat winner, 
Everett was state yield champion last year 
with PX 610. 


“Vigorous — came through tough 
season well” 

“We really like PX 50,” Everett reports. “It 
was green and growing all the time — really 
healthy plants. PX 50 turned out well despite 
daily rain during pollination and a bad dry 
spell right after planting.” 


“$75 net per acre for entire corn 
operation” 

“My total corn operation of 225 acres aver- 
aged just over 110 bushels per acre. We’re 
selling corn for about $1.45 per bushel which 
gives us a net return of about $75 per acre,” 
he adds. 


Go with the Superstars 
from Northrup King 


Choose a hybrid that can deliver more net 
profit per acre. The distributors listed below 
have a useful CORN BUYERS GUIDE. Hy- 
brids in all maturities are described. Ask for 
your free copy. 


Distributed by: 
Stanford Seed Company 
Buffalo, New York 


Clower Seed Company 
Mount Airy, Maryland 


National Champion 
Bill Gretzinger produces 
238.42 bushels per acre 


ee 


This Fall River, Wisconsin dairyman topped 
545 farmers from 36 states in the National 
Corn Growers Association Yield Contest. 
His PX 50 yield was 238.4 bushels per acre. 
And he made good money from his contest- 
winning 25 acre field. Gretzinger figures 
cost per acre at about $120. Figuring $1.10 
corn, his net profit was over $150 per acre. 
“Yields like mine would be impossible 
without an excellent hybrid like PX50,” 
Gretzinger concludes. 


PX50 
HIGHEST YIELD 
Pa 


NATO V ME er tea Se RSS 
TOP CONTEST WINNER 
1969 


PX446 grower 
yield champion in 
New Hampshire 


David J. Morrill, Penacook, became New 
Hampshire champion for the second year in 
a row. His winning yield with special cross 
PX 446 was 119.22 bushels per acre. 


“Comes up fast— maintains population” 


“We like the PX 446 germination,” reports 
Morrill. “It comes up fast and with a good 
stand. It maintains the stand through the 
season so there’s a good population at 
harvest time. PX 446 came through many 
different kinds of high-stress weather in 
good shape. And it responds well to heavy 
fertilization.” 


“Good grain — high quality silage 

key to dairy profits” 

“Corn and high quality silage, economically 
produced on our own land are the real keys 
to dairy profits,” he states. PX 446 helps us 
put more energy in the silo—rather than 
fill it with just tonnage and have to deliver 
the energy later from some costly source.” 


Plant all you can get! 


NORTHRUP KING SEEDS 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 55413 
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Left: ARCTIC CAT jumps from 9 to 18 models for 1971. Newest sporty model 
is the EXT E440, with twin cylinder 436 cc engines. The Lynx, with either 
292 or 340 single cylinder or 303 rotary engine, also is new. Puma and 
Panther series feature 11 models, ranging from 340 to 634 cc. 


GILSON models include a new 440 cc engine, as well 
as others ranging from 295 to 399 cc. Design of all 
consists of a front-engine mounting in a cantilever- 
type frame. 





SI ee ae a : ; et ieng — 
Above: EVINRUDE adds three Bobcats, for a total of seven models, including 
three Skeeters. All are in the 437 cc category, with hp ratings from 25 to 32. 
All models feature automatic torque-sensing transmissions and positive 
safety neutral. 


Below: MASSEY-FERGUSON will offer four models of the Ski-Whiz. Newest is the 400 Sst, 
with a 340 cc, twin-cylinder engine. Others are driven with 399, 292 and 336 cc powerp ks, 
M-F offers a front-mounted carburetor on two models. 


Left: POLARIS offers five series for 1971: the Play- 
mate, with a 175 cc engine; the new TX, with 294, 
335 and 432 twin cylinders, and 648 and 795 cc 
| three-cylinder machines; Chargers, featuring 294 to 
795 cc engines in six models; the Mustang, with 398 
and 488 cc, and the 488 cc Voyager. 


SNOWMOBILES: 


the new ones for /1 





a 


SPORTS POWER, INC. says Sno-Pony will be 
available in four models, including the 180, 
220, 340 Twin and 295 R. All the Sno-Pony 
models feature a cast aluminum nose cone. 


nhaphoni Left: MERCURY has two new CCW engines powering its top ’71 models. 
i ete te The Lightning features a 30-hp, 398 cc engine, while the Merc Rocket 
: heads out under the zip of a 339 cc engine, rated at 25 hp. 


SKI-DOO is marketing 26 models within seven series this season, ranging 
from the Elan, packing a 247 cc engine, to the 775 TNT, with its 771 cc 
twin-cylinder engine. There’s just about any size you’d want in between. 
All have new tie rod design. 


= 





Left, above: SCORPION features a new wedge-shaped shroud for 

a new look. Stinger II series offers 293 and 440 cc engines. Stinger 

Ill series comes in 440, 293 and 400 cc sizes. Mark | and Il 

series offer 275, 293 and 400 cc engine sizes. Below, right: SNO-JET features four new models with 12 choices of 
engines, ranging from 15 to 40 hp. The completely new S/S Jet comes in 
engine sizes from 292 single to 433 cc, twin cylinder models. 








MOTO-SKI, 

from Industries Bouchard, 
features five series with 
up to 16 variations. 
Engine sizes start at 223 
cc and range ub to 634. 
RUPP engineers have come up with several The Zephyr, with a 338 
models, ranging from a 230 cc S-23 to the single or 399 twin, is 
WT 634 with a 634 cc power package. All considered the family- 7. 
Rupp models feature a torque converter. size machine. 








PARRAL’S new Firebird is one of four newly-designed series. 
mes in seven engine Sizes, from 338 to 634 cc. Other series 
de the Skylark, with 292, 338 and 372 cc engines; the Execu- 
with five engine ratings, from 340 to 634 cc, and the Thun- 
rd, strictly for racers. 


LAST WINTER, farmer-owned snow- 
mobiles replaced tractors, jeeps, hayracks, 
horses, cars, school buses, and mailmen. 

Occasionally, our editors even found a 
farmer who wasn’t praying for spring to 
come — he was having too good a time 
“moving out” on the back of one of the 
nearly 500 models of snowmobiles available 
from this mushrooming industry. ‘ 

As groups of people with common in- 
terests always do, snowmobilers, both rural 
and urban, have organized. An educated 
guess puts the number of clubs in the coun- 
try right at 2,000. Racing groups annually 
hold around 400 meets. 

The percentage of snow-country popula- 
tion that tag themselves ‘enthusiasts’ is 
soaring. Impact of the sport on the total 
economy has been about $1.2 billion, ac- 
cording to estimates from the industry. 

Farmers have always been quick to adapt 
new equipment to the farm, and the snow- 
mobile is no exception. The versatile ma- 
chine has been used to spread fertilizer on 
wheat, haul hay to cattle, and distribute 
sap-collecting equipment in snow-filled 
woods. 

An example of the latter use is at Maple 
Farms, operated by Harold Russell and 
sons Carlyle and Mac, in Bradford County, 
Pennsylvania. Their snowmobile can pull 
a half-ton load of supplies on a trailing sled 

. a great help in making 4500 taps (and 
placing plastic collector lines) in woodlands 
piled high with white stuff. 

Lawrence Smith and son Peter operate 
a 100-cow dairy farm near Dundee, New 
York. During the bitter winter of 1969-’70, 
Pete had to snowmobile to the vet’s office 
one blustery morning to pick up a “calcium 
bottle” in order to save a cow afflicted with 
milk fever. This is only one of hundreds of 
occasions when northeastern farmers have 
depended on snowmobiles for emergency 
travel. 

Most of the time, though, snowmobiles 
are used for fun ... and many are the 
northeastern families that have more than 
one. It’s not uncommon to see two or three 
parked beside a rural home .. . if you 
happen to pass by at one of those rare 
times in winter when none of them are 
being used! 

Check out the pictures of the 1971 ma- 
chines on these pages — and the specs. If 
youw’re interested in family fun, there are 
smaller machines, starting with single- 
cylinger ratings of 4 to 5 hp and up. Or, 
you may prefer the thrill of “snarling” 
rpms from 2 and 3-cylinder rigs, with horse- 
power ratings of 70 or more. If there’s not 
a snowmobile that suits your needs in these 
two categories, don’t give up; you still have 
30 or more lines to choose from. 








~ Tornado, Cyclone and Hurricane of last year, they add five XL and four GT 


JOHNSON MOTORS offers five series for 1971, 
all featuring a neutral lockout transmission. 
Engines on all are 437 cc. Top performer is the 
Rampage, rated at 32 hp, with a megachamber 
and tuned exhaust system. 





ARIENS will feature six models, starting with the 275S with a 
277 cc engine, moving up to the 300S with a 293 cc, the 350S 
with a 338 cc and the 400 with 399 cc of power. Racing models 
include rigs with 299 and 437 cc power centers. 


HERTERS has nine models, including the Sitka, Yakutat, Kodiak, 
Yukon, Barrow and four Nitro G’s. They'll feature two-track 
options and optional slide rail suspension on the Nitro series. 
Engines range from 292 to 436 cc. 


AMF’s new models include the Mark IV 300, with 292 
cc engine, and the Mark V series with choice of 399, 
493 or 633 cc power plants. 





SNO-PRINCE, made by Lionel, features nine new models. To the Blizzard, 


models, ranging in rating from 277 to 640 cc. All models feature spring- 
loaded trailing bogey systems. 


ok 





SKIROULE claims to have the lowest center 
of gravity of any machine. There are seven 
models being introduced for 1971, ranging 
from 277 to 440 cc. 


The RIDGE RUNNER comfortably seats two 
men side by side in buckets, says the manu- 
facturer. Engine options include a 634 cc with 
36 hp and a 744 ce with 45 hp. 


STARCRAFT is_ unveiling 10 new 1971 machines in two 
model series—Escort, the family rigs, and Eliminator, the 
racing models. Engine sizes range from 15 to 30 hp. 





EDITORIALS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





VALLEY OF THE SHADOW 


How do you measure the value of a per- 
son’s life when his days on earth are over, 
and he no longer casts a shadow in the 
sun? There.are many measures, I suppose, 
but my definition of a successful life is one 
that leaves a residue on the constructive 
side when its pluses and minuses are com- 
pared. 

One who left behind a record of con- 
structive living in large measure was Hugh 
Cosline...a member of AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST’S editorial staff since 1925, and 
editor from 1958 to 1962. Late in the night 
of September 6, Hugh joined the legion 
that had preceded him as he entered the 
valley of the shadow. 

His professional and community “pedi- 
gree” includes a lengthy list of organiza- 
tions that he served long and loyally. He 
had a wide range of interests, but his deep- 
est commitment was to his family, his 
work, and his church. 

A life such as his serves as an inspiring 
guidepost amidst the tumult and tragedy 
of our time. He attained what is perhaps 
the most desirable of all life’s objectives... 
the deep respect of his fellow men. 

And beyond the valley the dawn touches 
the hilltops with the promise of a new 
ayers: 


FARMING, 1970 


When my children were younger, I used 
to read books to them. Many was the time 
when I was disappointed with the view of 
farming presented by those books... de- 
picting an agriculture of 50 years ago. Even 
school téxtbooks have a hard time keeping 
up with modern farming. 

It’s refreshing to read a newly-published 
textbook entitled ‘“‘Food from Farm to 
Home,”’ authored by Walter Buehr and 
published by William Morrow and Com- 
pany of New York City. Written especially 
for children between the ages of 10 to 14, 
it does a good job of telling it like it is. 


DOLLARS AND SENSE 


Would any planner in his right mind 
run a road directly through a manufactur- 
ing plant producing a gross output of a 
million dollars annually? The answer is a 
resounding “No!” 

However, there have been times when 
highways were pushed through a series of 
farms whose aggregate gross output would 
be a million dollars, or more. Farms are 
spread out over the landscape, generate no 
traffic jams, have few employees per farm 

. and therefore are often overlooked by 
planners as contributors to the overall 
economies of their areas. 

Yet, farm businesses in all northeastern 
states make substantial contributions to the 
commercial activities of the region . . . as 
purchasers of enormous quantities of in- 
puts, and as producers of food to be pro- 
cessed and marketed. Large numbers of 
northeastern people are employed in the 
business of supplying farmers, and in the 
processing and distribution of farm prod- 
ucts. 

In addition to the economic adrenalin 
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feed large numbers of game .. 





pumped into the heart of business by ag- 
riculture, the farms of the Northeast con- 
tribute to the quality of the environment. 
Farms provide open space . . . open space 
that pays taxes, and is pleasing to the non- 
farmers traveling along the highways and 
byways of the area. Furthermore, farms 
. 89,000 
deer were tagged by hunters in New York 
State in 1969. Wildlife specialists agree 
that farmland supports far more deer than 
does forest. : 

Looking down the years ahead, it’s my 
opinion that non-farmers . . . the over- 
whelming political majority in the North- 
east . . . will find it in their own best in- 
terests to encourage a viable agriculture in 
the region. As economic stimulator, and as 
environment enhancer, agriculture makes a 
lot of dollars and sense. 


INBRED COMMUNICATION 


Not long ago, I attended a conference 
where an agribusiness executive did a skill- 
ful job of accusing farmers and their organ- 
izations of talking to themselves. He 
claimed that agricultural communications 
are decidedly inbred, and encouraged farm 
editors to extend agriculture’s true image 
past the pages of farm magazines. It’s a 
point of view I’ve heard on many occa- 
sions. 

There was a time when I would have 
gone forth greatly inspired... ready to 
dare great things on behalf of communicat- 
ing to non-farmers the facts about agricul- 
ture. I once would have dreamed great 
dreams about in-depth articles designed to 
acquaint non-farm people with the truth 
about the enormous contribution made by 
agriculture to all the people of our nation. 

Alas! The years have taught me that the 
rhetoric at the speaker’s podium may not 
have much correlation with the hard-nosed 
task of programming the specifics. 

The thmg that puzzles me is just how 


the skillful speakers I mention do plan to. 


communicate with non-farmers. Usually, 
they propose that farm editors somehow 
manage to cajole their urban counterparts 
into publishing accurate (but favorable) 
articles in the mass media of the cities. It 
sounds good, but the facts of life are that 
urban newspapers and magazines will print 
more about “‘the farm-subsidy mess,” “dan- 
gerous pesticides,” and “agricultural pollu- 
tion” than about agriculture’s creation of 
a fantastic horn of plenty that is without 
parallel in the saga of mankind. 

Not long ago, the National Broadcasting 
Company unloaded on farmers with a 
movie on migrant labor . . . a “documen- 
tary,” NBC called it . . . with its predic- 
table collection of truths, half-truths, un- 
truths, and distorted appeal to emotion. 
Most of these extravaganzas are skillfully 
designed to grab the heartstrings, but they 
are generally notorious for the omission of 
relevant ... and positive . . . facts. 

The root of the rural migrant worker’s 
problem is the same as that of his urban 


_ counterpart .. . their pay is low primarily 


because their productivity is low... in 
turn due to a lack of marketable skills and 
training. To blithely squash black hats on 
the heads of farmers as the villains of the 


“migrant problem” may enhance the Niel- 

sen ratings, but it doesn’t do justice to the 
truth! Unfortunately, residents of big cities 
have practically no contact with farmers 
other than through mass-media programs 


such as “Migrant,” but agriculture can 


hope to influence more constructively the 
folks outside the concrete jungles of megalo- 
polis. 

It’s my opinion that the viability of ag- 
riculture depends heavily upon the attitude 
toward farming of people who live in rural 
areas ...including the part-time farmer 
and the rural non-farmer. In New York 
State, the farmers are out-numbered in the 
open country by a ratio of 6 to 1. The vot- 
ing neighbors of commercial farmers are 
the ones who largely determine the taxing 
procedures, zoning regulations, and devel- 
opment of local ordinances that in turn de- 
termine the long-run “climate” in which 
each commercial farm operates: 

Even as the ranks of farmers shrink in 
the Northeast, the total rural population 
dwelling in the open country and in vil- 
lages of under'5,000 people has been in- 
creasing rapidly during the last decade. 
Therefore, the number of non-farm people 
who have a direct influence on the fate of 
northeastern commercial farming is steadily 
growing. _ 

Particularly in the heavily-populated 
and urbanizing Northeast, it seems to me 
appropriate that a farm publication go to 
the homes of a broad spectrum of people, 
all of whom have some degree of interest 
in commercial farming. We at American 
Agriculturist think of our publication as 
primarily designed for farmers who make 
a living from farming, but also with appeal 
to agribusinessmen, part-time farmers, and 
those who live in the country. 

Is it realistic to expect major urban pub- 
lications to be concerned about a favorable 
economic and social climate for farmers in 
the Northeast? Is there someone who sin- 
cerely believes that farmers can continue to 
farm if hostile attitudes develop among the 
overwhelming electoral majority of the 
rural non-farmers who live amidst the farm 
areas everywhere in the region? 

What publication is in a better position 
than a farm publication to carry a bal- 
anced picture of modern agriculture to 
rural people? 

It’s my conviction that rural non-farmers 
and part-time farmers are vitally important 
in the matter of making it possible for the 
commercial farms to operate successfully 
and efficiently. If farm publications can’t 

. or won’t . . . communicate with this 
growing group of rural people about agri- 
culture ... then who will? 


SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 


Wallace Washbon, special assistant to 
New York Commissioner of Agriculture 
Don Wickham, has been working for a 
number of years to represent agriculture in 
situations where alternative road corridors 
were being evaluated. He’s also been in- 
volved in evaluating the impact on agricul- 
ture of at least one flood-control project, 
as well as erection of major electric power 
transmission lines. 

In my opinion, he has done a great job 
on behalf of farm people... and the pub- 
lic officials with whom he works also de- 
serve a vote of thanks for their cooperation. 
Wally seeks to become involved in the 
early planning stages of projects that re- 
quire the taking of farmland... after the 
blueprints are drawn, it’s awfully hard to 
make any major modification. Thus, he’s 
not in a position to put out individual fires 
of controversy ... but his input has an in- 
fluence on where major projects finally are 
located. 


~ American Agriculturist, October, 1970 








NO pins, 
bolts, 
rivets, 
to loosen 
or catch... 





ORNELL 


BARN CLEANER 


Cornell's short, welded link, that is 
also welded to two inch paddles gives 
you one smooth surface that eliminates 
jamming, breakage, excess wear. 


Because there are no pins, bolts, rivets, 
just one smooth surface, manure and urine 
have no crevices where corrosion can 
weaken and destroy chain and paddles. 


Check on Cornell’s Barn Cleaner today 
... It’s the one barn cleaner on the mar- 
ket today that will give you years and 
years of productive life. 


7 7 : 
|_| Cornell Barn Cleaner | | Cornell Conversion 
Kit |_| Vandale Silo Unloaders 
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City... Pueeos eee ey Zip 


. also distributors of 
CORNELL Vandale Silo Unloaders 


Cornell Manufacturing Company 
Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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ON NEW PFIZER 


|RAT 

1& 
MOUSE 
[KILLER 


made with 
potent Prolin® 


Combination of two active in- 
gredients causes rats and 
mice to hemorrhage inter- 
nally. Effective, yet relative'y 
safe around farm animals. 


MR. DEALER: The bearer of this coupon is 
entitled to 15¢ off the regular price of Pfizer Rat 
Bait. We willredeem this coupon for 15¢ as credit 
on a future order from Pfizer when the terms of 
this offer have been complied with. Any other use 
constitutes fraud. Only one coupon per customer. 
Void if prohibited, taxed, or restricted. Your 
customer must pay sales tax. Redeem for credit 
on future order from us, placed through our 
authorized representative. Offer good only in 





RAT BAIT 
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U.S.A. Cash value 1/20¢. Offer expires December 
31, 1970. Branch expense code: 4441-66391 


STORE coupon (ffEag 
- 7@000200008028000880082 o@ 
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FOR MASTITIS] | "5 


No fof 3 
es & mastitis 


Number-one-seller 
15 straight years 
because it works. 
Terramycin® for 
Mastitis fights as 
many susceptible 
organisms as any 
drug possibly can. 
Fast, effective udder 
coverage equally 
important in dry cows. 


A PFIZER 
‘BEST BUY’! 


CAUTION: Do not use milk for food during 
treatment or for 96 hours (8 milkings) 
after last treatment. 





PROTECT YOUR 





Terramycin® Scours 
Tablets—No. 1-selling 
broad-spectrum 
antibiotic tablets for 
15th year. Fights 
scours, pneumonia, 
navel ill. Gives solid 
dose of Vitamin A 
and D. Comes 4 

or 24 tablets in box, 
100 in bottle. 


$1.34 


4-tablet pack 





TREAT (> 


Pfizer 


MILK [gee 
FEVER (> 
FAST 


Pfizer Cal-D-Mag® Solution 
with Phosphorus is a 
special calcium-dextrose- 
magnesium-phosphorus 
formula. And these are 
4 key items in milk fever 
and/or grass tetatny. Safe 
for intravenous or intra- 
peritoneal administration. 
In 500-cc bottle. 


Compare Quality and Price! 





SUPER 


MASTITIS FIGHTER 


per syringe 7 


Pfizer Super Mastol® 
contains five active 
ingredients! Four 
antibiotics for broad- 
range treatment. 
Hydrocortisone to 
reduce inflammation. 


CAUTION: Do not use milk for food 
during treatment or for 72 hours 
(6 milkings) after last treatment. 
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All prices shown are 
manufacturer's 


ANIMAL HEALTH [aeercaedaebaaae 
RUE er 


FULL SERVICE 


P 


UF 


oy aroron 


Take time to observe 


Pm label directions on 
all animal health 


products. 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC 








Surge Sawtooth Herringbone Stalls 
and a Surge Pipeline System 


You spend less time in the barn... do a better job of 
milking. It puts the cow where you can reach her... 
is the best design for a growing operation. These are 
reasons dairymen give for changing to the Surge 
Sawtooth Herringbone Parlor. Dairymen who have 
taken the step generally agree that it’s a GREAT 
WAY TO MILK COWS. Surge Sawtooth Herringbone 
Stalls are designed for efficient milking. They are 
better from every angle. For more information on 
what Surge Sawtooth Herringbone Stalls can do for 
your dairy see your Surge Dealer or write Babson 
Bros. Co., 2100 S. York Road, Oak Brook, Illinois. 


Each element 
is designed for 
you and your cows. 
Streamlined, durable, 
with advantages like 
push-button automatic feed- 
stainless steel rear 
shields, and mangers.. 
positioning for milking ease. 


Gana, 


CALF RAISING 


Raising calves is all too often 
a disaster area on dairy farms. 
Calfhood diseases sometimes get 
a firm foothold, and do their 
insidious work in spite of all ef- 
forts to overcome them. 

The operators of Marshman 


Farms, home of the Tiger Lily 
Holsteins near Oxford, New 
York, have an unusually success- 
ful track record in running the 
herd-replacement race. There 
are actually three generations of 
Marshmans involved in raising 
young “tigers” here . Robert 
S., his son Baumes, and grand- 
sons Robert L. and Dan. The 
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BABSON BROS. CO., OAK BROOK, ILLINOIS. 


BABSON BROS.CO., 


(Canada) LTD., PORT CREDIT, ONTARIO 


two older men do most of the 
actual caring for calves. 

The 91l-cow milking herd is 
stabled in comfort stalls, and 
calves’ aréborn-there {).--on: a 
well-bedded_ freshening board 
that bridges the gutter. 


Pen Problem 


The Marshmans find that 
maternity pens present a prob- 
lem sometimes in that cows lie 
down too near the wall . . . mak- 
ing it difficult to help them calve. 
However, a few very large- 
uddered cows are put in a bull- 
pen for freshening. 

If a cow is due to freshen on 
a particular night, the herd is 
checked every three hours. When 
the calf is born, Baumes makes 
sure that it receives colostrum 
within two hours of birth 
requiring, of course, some atten- 
tion at times during the wee 
morning hours. Each calf con- 
tinues to receive colostrum until 
its mother’s milk is acceptable 
for the bulk tank. 

The natural antibodies of the 
colostrum are supplemented, if 
necessary, by a shot of Combio- 
tic . . . a mixture of penicillin 
and streptomycin. This material 
is used liberally here whenever 
a calf looks “poorly,” or just 
loses the gleam in its eye. 

On the end of the main barn 
(measuring 24040 feet) is a 
special room for young calves... 
measuring 40 X 38 feet. It’s well- 
insulated for warmth, and well- 


-ventilated to prevent the damp- 


ness so detrimental to calf health. 
Here, the young-uns spend their 
time . . . tied in individual stalls 

from day-old to yearlings. 


Chow Time 


For the first six weeks, they 
receive some milk here. Colos- 
trum, of course, leads off 
and then milk from cows with 
treated quarters, first-rinse-water 
from the pipeline milker, and 
regular milk from the herd. They 
also receive the best first-cutting 
hay available, along with a grain 
ration designed especially for 
calves. 

Silage feeding (corn and hay- 
lage) begins at about 3-4 months 
of age. All liquids for the first 
year are bucket-fed on a twice-a- 
day basis so Baumes gets 
eyeball-to-eyeball with ’em often, 
and can spot any problems early! 

At one time, the Marshmans 
fed calves a grain ration designed 
for milking cows, but had scour- 
ing problems that cleared up as 
soon as they switched to a ration 
formulated for calves. Another 
major change in technique was 
the switching of young calves 

housed in the dairy stable 

. to the separate nursery room. 
Prior to that switch, the Marsh- 
mans report, they encountered 
infections and diseases that they 
just couldn’t entirely control in 
the comparatively damp cow- 
barn. 

In 1969, another modification 
was made... the erection of a 


(Continued on page 7) 
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WINTERIZE YOUR HOME 


Check the outside of your 
house for air and water tightness, 
recommends Milo Moore, Ex- 
tension engineering specialist in 
housing and utilities at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 

If the caulking has shrunk, 
cracked or fallen out around 
windows and doors, under door- 
sills, or joints where bricks and 
siding come together, moisture 
and cold air can enter...and 
‘eplacing it now can save you 
noney on repairs later. 


(Continued from page 6) 


young-cattle barn measuring 
[20x34 tects: Dry , cattle-and 
herd replacements more than a 
year old are housed here, in 67 
comfort stalls that are built in 
four sizes to fit the varying sizes 
of animals involved. 

A couple of bales of hay are 
fed per day in the heifer-barn 

. “only because we have some 
to use up.” Very little hay is fed 
as a roughage anywhere in this 
dairy operation; corn silage and 
haylage carry the ball most of 
the time in the roughage depart- 
ment. 


Big Difference 


“The young-cattle barn made 
a world of difference in raising 
herd replacements . . . improved 
our attitude, our management, 
the whole tone of getting the 
job done,” reports young Bob 
Marshman. Previously, these 
animals were split into groups at 
two old barns at different loca- 
tions than the main barn . 
presenting problems of efficiency 
and labor supply. 

Furthermore, the new setup 
keeps heifers used to a comfort- 
stall barn, in contrast to the time 
when they ran loose most of the 
time before first freshening .. . 
and got a bit spooky about barns 
in general. They are summer- 
pastured from about 18 months 
of age until freshening . . . but 
it’s not long enough so they for- 
set their barn manners! 

The DHIC herd average here 
is 15,000 pounds of milk, 560 of 
fat. Fine-looking herd replace- 
ments are coming along to main- 
tain the reputation of Tiger Lily 
Holsteins. 


A Plus 
Facilities are excellent here 
tor raising calves . . . but there 


is a great “plus” that isn’t so 
tangible. Whether raising young 
cattle, or young people, there is 
no substitute for someone who is 
vitally concerned with the young 
individuals involved. 

If TLC (tender, loving care) 
sounds too sissified for callous- 
nanded farmers, then call it This 
Livestockman Cares. In any case, 
the fact remains that the lowest 
calfhood mortality rates... and 
the best young cattle are 
raised by people who bring some- 
thing more than mere technolo- 
gy to the task.—G.L.C. 
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Five types of caulking are 
available . . . oil-base, latex, butyl 
rubber, polyvinyl acetate, and 
silicone rubber ...so choose the 
one best suited to your needs. 

Oil-base caulking is the least 
expensive, but dries out and be- 
comes brittle sooner than the 
others, Moore says. When used 
on new or weathered wood, it 
requires priming. Use oil-base 
paint, because latex doesn’t work 
well with it. 

Latex caulkings require no 
priming, shrink less than oil-base 





products, and can be painted 
over quickly. They can be applied 
over dried out... but not loose 
... oil-base caulking. For longer 
life, latex should be painted. 
For joints where expansion 1s 
a problem, such as seams in gut- 
ters or around metal windows, 
Moore advises rubber compounds. 
They’re flexible in temperature 
extremes. Wait seven to ten days 
before painting over them, 


though. 
Versatile 


Polyvinyl acetate caulking is 
expensive, but very versatile for 
indoor or outdoor use. It’s good 
for sealing around bathtubs, 
showers and sinks because it’s 
highly adhesive, mildew resist- 


ant, and requires no priming. 

Silicone rubber is the most 
expensive caulking, but remains 
flexible almost indefinitely, Moore 
says. Available in black, white, 
gray or clear, it’s used for bond- 
ing and cementing, as well as 
for sealing. 

Moore says that the clear prod- 
uct is ideal for sealing around 
picture windows. Disadvantage 
is that paint won’t stick to the 
silicone rubber caulkings. 

Read the instructions carefully 
before you begin, he cautions. 
The area to be treated should be 
clean and dry, no matter which 
type of product you use. Out- 
door work should be done _ be- 
fore the temperature goes below 
50 degrees. 
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7 reasons why 
you ought to buy your wife 


a NEW IDEA spreader. 





Because right now you can get this beautiful 7- 
piece set of aluminum cookware free... if you 
buy one of our new spreaders between October 1 
and November 30, 1970. 


Now, after 70 years in the business, we’ve come up 
with seven new reasons why you should buy your 
wife a New Idea spreader. A 7-piece set of colorful 
aluminum cookware with scratch-resistant Teflon 
for use with meta/ spoons and spatulas. Your 
choice of Avocado, Cherry or Pineapple. 


So go ahead, men. Buy her a New Idea spreader 
and get this kitchen-flattering gift for her... free. 





New Idea. Our name has lasted longer because our 
spreaders do. They have all the features farmers 
tell us they want. Rugged Penta-treated wood sides 
and bottoms for longer life. Welded A-frame hitch 
and toughest drive train and gear box in the field. 
PTO’s from 138 to 206 bushels and ground drive 
70, 75 and 95 bushel capacity. 


And of course, they’re all backed by our full-year 
written warranty. 


Before you buy, take a look at New Idea. No farm 
wife should be without one. 


NEW IDEA 
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Coldwater, Ohio 45828 


WHEN FARMERS TALK, WE LISTEN. 





Timber Ga —A Apion program 
that provides the services of a 
timber agent to represent the 
landowner in all phases of timber 
marketing and logging operations 
is now underway in the New 
York counties of Broome, Chen- 
ango, Delaware, Otsego and 
Schoharie. 

The new project, under the 
general auspices of the New York 
State Forest Practices Board, 
will undergo an 18-month test 
period, after which the Board 
hopes the program will be 


expanded to other areas of the 
State. Non-resident forest own- 
ers, especially, are expected to 
find the agent system helpful in 
the sale and disposition of their 
timber. 

Timber agents have operated 
successfully in New Jersey since 
1939. Garden State landowners 
have found that the agent’s 
knowledge of scaling, logging 
practices and good business 
methods, invariably increases the 
owner’s bargaining power and 
obtains a better return. 


Poultry Wastes — A pilot study 
to determine the feasibility of 
utilizing poultry wastes in forests 
is underway at Pachaug State 
Forest Nursery in Voluntown, 
Connecticut. 


Frozen soil in winter and use 
of land for crops in summer make 
it difficult to use the waste ma- 
terial for fertilizing crops much 
of the year. If using it in forests 
proves practical, it will provide 
for a more regular schedule of 
distribution and at the same time 
replace nutrients lost from forests 
through generations of indiscrim- 
inate cutting and burning. 


Strippers—One-hundred percent 
stripping of trees on an estimated 
20,000 acres infested with gypsy 
moth was recently revealed when 
the New Jersey Department of 
Agriculture conducted aerial sur- 
veys of the Wanaque Reservoir 
and Newark Watershed areas. 
This is the second year of de- 
foliation in this area, and more 


HAS A SNOWMOBILE 
HAD MORE GOING 
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We figure when you're the 
number one snowmobile, you 
should look it. And act it. So we 
do... with seven magnificent 
series and twenty-seven new 


Bete! 


goone 
better 
go 


models. See them at your 
Ski-Doo dealer’s now. 





*T.M. Bombardier Ltd. 
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the nineteen-seventy-one 


than 100,000 trees may be los: 
as a direct result, with an accom- 
panying increase in erosion, silt- 
ing of reservoirs, and fire hazards 

In Pennsylvania, some 5,00\) 
to 10,000 acres of Pocono Moun- 
tain woodlands in Monroe 
County have been almost com- 
pletely defoliated . . . said to be 
the worst infestation of gypsy 
moth since 1932, when the raven- 
ous pest first invaded easteri 
Pennsylvania. 

The New Jersey Departmen 
of Health agreed to the use o° 
the insecticide Sevin in area 
involving potable water supplies 
since the insecticide has a shor 
residual life and does not persis 
in the environment. 


Maple Grades — New standard: 
for grading, packing and labelins 
maple syrup have been estab 
lished in New York State. Nev 
York Fancy is now to be callec 
Grade AA or light amber, Nev 
York No. 1 will now be calle 
Grade A or medium amber, and 
New York No. 2 will now be 
termed Grade B or dark amber. 
It is felt that these terms more 
closely report the package con 
tents in consumer language. 

Standards became effective 
May 1, and most Empire State 
producers are using the new 
official labeling terminology 
There’s a grace period, though 
that allows the producer to us« 
up the packages and labels hi 
already has on hand. 

A copy of the new standards 
may be obtained by writing t 
the New York State Departmen 
of Agriculture and Markets 


State Campus, Albany, Nev 
York 12226. 
Fenceposts — Penn State Re 


searchers have, since 1939, testec 
various trees and various 
treatments for fenceposts 
Their results show: 

1. Black locust, both treatex 
and untreated, lasts a long time 

2. Pentachlorophenol and fue! 
oil is the best all-around preser 
vative for the do-it-yoursel 
people .. . based on ease of treat 
ment, years of post service, anc 
lack of toxicity. 

Put dry and well-checked post 
into an oil drum containing 
9 percent solution of penta 11 
fuel oil. Let them soak for 2: 
hours, and replace ’em with the 
next batch. 

3. Posts treated with penta-oi 
remained in service for 25 years 





“It's a od used tractor. Just ask any of th 
previous owners.’ 
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Dates to Remember 
Oct. 3-10 - National 4-H Week 


Oct.-4 - North Atlantic Poul- 
try Show, Raynham Park, 
Raynham, Mass. 


Oct. 8 - Conservation Leaders 
Forum, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Oct. 8-17 - National Apple 
Week Celebration 


Oct. 10-12 - New York State 
Flower Industries Convention, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Oct. 13-16 - Annual 4-H Agents 
Conference, Stony Creek, N.Y. 


Oct. 13-16 - National FFA Con- 
vention, Kansas City, Mo. 


Oct. 14-15 - Dairylea Annual 
Meeting, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Oct. 17 - Eastern Brown Swiss 
Breeders! Sale, Cobleskill, 
Neots 


Oct. 17-24 - Pennsylvania 
National Horse Show, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Oct. 18 - New England Poultry 
Show, Fairgrounds, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 


Oct. 19-20 - National Maple 
Syrup Council Annual Meeting, 
Honesdale, Pa. 


Oct. 20-21 - Annual National 
Meeting on Poultry Condemna- 
tions, Ocean City, Md. 


Oct. 22-23 - Agway Stock- 
holders Annual Meeting, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Oct. 23 - Fall Feeder Cattle 
Sale, Dryden, N.Y. 


Oct. 24 - Fall Feeder Cattle 
Sake, Pikes sey. 


Oct. 26-29 - International 
Poultry Industry Exposition, 
Convention Center, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


Oct. 26-29 - Annual Session 
New York State Grange, Bing- 
hamton, N.Y. 


Oct. 29-30 - New York Angus 
Association Seminar, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Nov. 1-5 - National 4-H Agents 
Annual Meeting, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


Nov. 3 - General Election Day 


Nov. 5-6 - Vermont Farm Bureau 
Annual Meeting, Barre, Vt. 


Nov. 5-7 - Campground Manage- 
ment Conference, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Nov. 6-7 - Eastern AI Coopera- 
tive Annual Meeting, Syracuse, 
Neds 


Nov. 7 - Rockingham Craftsmen 
Pasa) Town Had bso ne Joel. 
Kingston, N.H. 


Nov. 7-14 - Pennsylvania Live- 
stock Exposition, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Nov. 8-11 - Pennsylvania Farm 
Bureau Annual Meeting, Camp 
Hil. Pay 


Nov. 9 - Eastern Seaboard 
Sheep Council, Penn Harris 


Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. 





The State Conservation Department 
warns campers and all outdoorsmen 
that in New York State, a northwest 
wind is especially dry. Be particularly 
careful with any outdoor fire on a 
windy day. 
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NUFFIELD 


334 


Three styled-for-today models: the 
rugged Leyland Nuffield 384 with 
230cu.in. displacement, the 344 with 
208 cu. inches, the versatile 154 with 
99 cu. in.power plant. They te made 
and backed by the same international 
corporation— British Leyland Motors 


See These Leyland Dealers 


NEW YORK 
Almond 
Altamont 
Antwerp 
Ballston Spa 
Belleville 
Burke 
Cattaraugus 
Champlain 
Cobleskill 
Coxsackie 
Cuba 
Deansboro 
Fairfield 
Franklin 
Freedom 
Goshen 
Hopewell Junction 
Kennedy 
Liberty 
Lisbon 

Little Falls 
Livingston Manor 


Locke 
Lyndonville 
Montgomery 
Nelliston 
Newfield 
Norfolk 
Norwich 
Nunda 
Patterson 
Pleasantville 
Pleasant Valley 
Port Jervis 
Richfield Springs 
Riverhead 

St. Johnsville 


NUFFIELD 


344) 


Harmon Bros. 

Knaggs Bros. 

Northrup Equipment Co. 
A. L. Pettit & Son 
Herron Farm Supply 
Burke Farm Supply 
Moshers Farm Supply 
Clinton Farm Supply 

H. Rubin & Son, Inc. 
Carleton Wilkinson 
Ernest Witter 
Sturdevant Sales & Service 
Caldwell Tractor 
Raymond Tilley 

Bob McKerrow & Son 
Gor-dun’s 

Decker Mower Service 
Jeff Cooper 

Denman Equipment 
George & Betty Kentner 
Kellehers Garage 
Liberty Tractor 

Karn's Equipment 
Plummer Sales & Service 
Chambers Ford Tractor 
Nelliston Equipment 
Rudolph Mazourek 
Lavigne Bros. Garage 
R. D. Smith & Sons 
Van's Bldg. Service, Inc. 
Philbeth Farm Repair 
C. V. Pierce Co. 
Dandeneau Automotive 
Reinhardt Equipment 

L. M. Filburn 

Rolle Bros. 

LaCoppola Bldg. Supply 


( KM 


NUFFIELD 


—that has made Jaguar, MG, Austin, 
Triumph, Rover and Land Rover 
respected names around the world. 
Write your Leyland distributor for 
complete details, and make your 
tractor money work’ harder for you. 
A whole lot harder. 


Savannah 
Sheridan 
Stanley 
Valatie 
Weedsport 
Westernville 
Westfield 
Whallonsburg 
Whitney Point 


VERMONT 
Barton 
Ferrisburg 
Randolph 
Swanton 


MAINE 
Augusta 
Bangor 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Barre 

Haverhill 
Westboro 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
E. Rochester 
N. Haverhill 


CONNECTICUT 
Norwalk 
Woodbury 


RHODE ISLAND 
Tiverton 
West Warwick 


NEW JERSEY 
Mahwah 


From Britain’s famous Nuffield 
designers comes a mighty new 
breed of tractor... 


Mitr, 


ota 
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LEYLAND 


TRACTORS 





LEYLAND 


ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT INC., 
McCune-Frick Division, 3721 Mahoning 
Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 44509. 


Branches at: 
2410 Old Gettysburg Road 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17011 


101 Eastern Avenue 
Syracuse, New York 13211 


Saeli Bros. 

Pagano Tractor & Implement 
Millerds Farm Supply 

Borsh Brothers 

Blumer Supply 

Finsters Garage 

Jack’s Welding 

Robert Lincoln 

Manwaring Equipment 


Carl’s Equipment 

Richard Hawkins Garage 
Websters Farm Machinery 
Trahan Farm Equipment 


Kramer Tractor Sales & Ser. 
Rollnick Equipment Co. 


Gauthier Machinery Co. 
Mears Trust 
Goodall & Son Tractor 


Germon's Garage 
Stoddard Implement 


Wesco Ford Tractor 
Judson Farm Equipment 


Antone A. Medeiros 
Congdon Equipment 


Farmers Auto & Equipment Ex. 9 





In this day and age it’s just about 


impossible to run a farm without 
a well-filled key ring. The tractor. 
The truck. The back door. The 
barn padlock. All these and many 
other things need protection. But 
let’s face it. You don’t get real 
protection by using locks and 
keys. It starts when you talk with 
a representative of the Farm 
Family Insurance Company. 
Here’s a man — and a company — 
that knows farm business and 
farm life. They're specialists in 
providing a complete program of 
farm protection, including the ’ 
equipment, the buildings, and the 
family. Your farm is a big invest- 
ment. Give it more than just 
‘“‘key-ring’”’ protection. Call your 
local Farm Family man soon. 


FARM BUREAU INSURANCE SERVICES 


Farm 
Family 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENMONT, NEW YORK 
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: : DRIVER 
SOUTHERN LEAF BLIGHT on corn has scared agribusi- 
ness community badly. It's a new mutant of an old] Makes Fencing 
disease ... a genetic deviation that is as tough A Breeze 
and aggressive as a Texan full of corn squeezins. NOT a 
Unusual winds blew it north. Back Breaking 
Reliable estimates place national crop losses CHORE 


in 5 to 10 percent range ... with figures as high 
as 50 percent possible in some southern states, 
practically no crop loss in Northeast. Final leve 
of loss depends heavily on how many infected corn 
stalks crumple before harvest. Higher feed costs 

than previously expected are a certainty. ee Z 

Seed industry officials have assured USDA a gee 

that corn seed supplies will be adequate for 1971. 


& 
Exclusive Li 


Make child's play out of building fence. 
Just a few flicks of the hydraulic control 


MAREK'S DISEASE in poultry may be close to being feel, Jt SCnGS: SNe set G tence Bee ects 
oe eee posts solid and straight with no digging, 


controlled by vaccination. - Penn pede PGSearChers |. sammed) Handles spas ups tore" 
are producing experimental vaccine. Cornell diameter, 8’ long. Drives a 4”-5” post in 
scientists have developed a technique for freeze- Be Hier tere ee setae Pal eee et 
: : . 2 up fo roas Of posts In jus minutes. 
drying the es aah REE hc and Seated opening a Wife Foden for Eree sLierature 
for efficiently keeping vaccine for long periods. Distributed TyDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N.Y. 
by other areas by Wayne R. Wyant, 


New Bethlehem, Pa. 
\ MANUFAC 
Z TURING CO. 
Graettinger, lowa 51342 


EVERY SUNDAY 


Dinner in the 


SUGARBEET acreages in the Northeast in 1970 are as 
follows: Maine, 538 (500 planted by Maine Sugar 
Industries, Inc.); New Jersey, about 2,000; 
Pennsylvania, around 1,000; New York, none planted. 
Original acreage allotments, and figures for which 
two processing plants were designed, were 30,000 


acres each in New York and Maine. 
Regency Room 


Noon - 9 PM 
New on the menu: 


TWIN-DINNERS 
*5.95 


for two persons 


FREIGHT RATE increase of 15 percent has been 

Cpe ee by eastern and western railroads. Since 
1907, there have been four general rate increases, 
including a 6 percent jump last November, and 
another of 5 percent this past June. 


SNOWMOBILES in New York State must be registered 
by January 1, 1971... annual fee is five dollars. 
Check with your county clerk or motor vehicle 


Yankee Pot Roast of Beef 
Roast Native Turkey 
Baked Hickory Smoked Ham 
Stuffed Flounder 





office for list of dealers having registration 
forms. aa 

Tel. 315-457-1122 se rE 

crroome 





at Thruway Exit 37 

Electronics Parkway - Syracuse 
Buffet Breakfast 
7-11 AMdaily $1.75 






COW HERD numbers in U.S. have been increasing 
recently at 2 to 3 percent per year ... too fast, 
says American National Cattlemen's Association. 
Cattle prices have historically broken sharply 
downward when cow herd numbers have increased more 
than 1.5 percent per year. 


Team 
PO eC: ea 
OW ee a 


» Tiller users, for heaven’s sake, 
please don’t buy nor put up 
any longer with any other 
ga make of Tiller without 
giving yourself a chance 
& to find out about our 
B wonderfully different & 
Sbetter kind of Tillers 


~ — with POWER DRIVEN 


MILK PRODUCTION in Pennsylvania was up in July for 
the 13th consecutive month ... and for the 2lst : 
time in 22 months. Rising milk prices appear to 
stimulate production. 








AGRIFAX is a farm accounting service sponsored by 
Farm Credit Service. Robert Totman, Hudson Val- 
ley Farm Credit Service general manager, reports : 
there are 160 farms enrolled in the program in [ 
the Springfield District area ... 80 of those from 
Columbia and Dutchess counties, served by the | 
HVFCS office at Pine Plains, New York. 

; Agrifax is one of many accounting services 
designed to provide farmers with tax, credit, 

and management information ... drawn from the 
individual farm accounts. 


ey 





ints! 1 
No Footprints ' WHEELS and with tines 
No Wheelmarks! in the REAR instead of 


No Struggle! the FRONT! 


Please let us send you complete details, prices, 
OFF-SEASON SAVINGS, etc. Ask for FREE BOOK- 
LET. Clip this ad and write now to — 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers, Dept. 2760 
102nd St. & 9th Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12182 


BETTER BN 
ELECTRIC FENCES with 


REDISNGPARY ° | 


POLYETHYLENE ELECTRIC 
FENCE INSULATORS 


RENTAL RATES for farm property can be guided by 
these accepted thumb rules; 10 percent of 
property's market value is a fair rental rate for 
most farm units (thus, if property worth $25,000, 
then $2,500 annual rent is about right). 

Bare land with no buildings ... 8 percent. 
If high proportion of value of property is in 
buildings, a 12 percent rental would be in order. 


STANDBY/GENERATORS should have capacity 2.5 times 
1,000 watts per horsepower of motor(s) TOn be 
operated. Running load of electric motor is 

l kilowatt for each horsepower, but for starting 
load you'll need two and a half times the 

running load. 


Won’t break, unaffected by heat, 

cold, sun, rain. Resist arcing, 

prevent current leakage. Easy to 

install, fit any post. North Cen- 

: tral Plastics, Ellendale, Minn. 
=” 56026. 









EAL TEATS 
a Soften UDDERS! 


You will like this modern, more ef- 
fective medication for Sore Teats, 
Tender Udders. More soothing, 
more softening, more penetrating 
to relieve soreness . . . reduce con- 
gestion:$1,25atdrug and farm 
stores, or write 


H. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS 7, N. Y. 
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Uni-Loader... 





the “do-anything” farm handyman! 





A Uni-Loader makes a great farm loader 
—but more. It’s a 4-wheel-drive, spin- 
on-a-dime hustler in tight spots or open 
' spaces. Moves materials fast. Earns its 
keep in countless ways, with dozens of 
quick-change attachments. Cleaning 
up poultry, dairy, hog, or beef yards. 


A (cemco) COMPANY 


Hauling grain, feed, hay, silage, bed- 
ding, tools, materials. Loading spread- 
ers, trucks, bins. Felling trees, loading 
shortwood. Clearing snow, grading 
roads, digging holes, building ditches 
and ponds, a “‘natural” for trench silos. 

Bonus flotation is provided by four 


What’s a Uni-Loader? Find out at these locations: 





equal-size tires, while 4-wheel-drive 
keeps operations on-the-go in difficult 
conditions. Turns 360° in its own wheel 
tracks for extra mobility that pays off in 
corners, tight quarters. 1,500 Ib. lift ca- 
pacity. 26, 30, 37 hp models. 


(iii 








PENA Nani foes viajes Keuka Dodge, Inc. Winzerss2 45 ti 2, Kinzer Equipment Company 
Sonar NEW JERSEY ey | Eheneid oe ere Phelps Farm Service, Inc. Rhlgewlle Go ae of A. G. Alleback, Inc. 
Bloomfield. ...... Carpenter: & ene Flemington . . . . Poniatowski Bros. Equip. Co. Pine Bush. . . . Pine Bush Equipment Co. Inc. benhersville. fo Roy A. Hein 
oo ae bara Valerie EOE ne a Vineland . . .. Tri-Cnty. Equip. Ss. & Ser., Inc. Potsdanc 2 occ ta Bisnett & Creighton, Inc. Pai ried ce Santa Walter Binkley & Son 
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South Dennis. ....... Robert Childs. Inc. Mexiggi oes ati ey Bob Halsey's Garage Gettysburg ..... Manahan & Son Equipment Brattleboro . . Furgat Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
. Nelliston ..... Nelliston Equipment Company Harrison Valley . . . Ed & Al’s Farm Equipment ESSOXGS ccecnvas ce catia Beauregard’s Equipment 
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Doc Mettler Comments on: 


MASTITIS IMMUNITY 


OCTOBER is a fine month for 
man and animals. It is sort of a 
respite before winter, a chance 
for animals to gain strength and 
condition, and a chance for man 
to catch up...even to spend a 
little time daydreaming. All year 
everything seems to rush by, with 
new things happening so fast it 
is difficult to keep pace. 


On a warm October evening 
it is pleasant to stand outside and 
listen to the sounds that carry so 
far this time of year. You can 
hear a coon hound baying a mile 
away down the valley. 

Things like this let a man real- 
ize that the world really doesn’t 
change as fast as we all believe. 
Often some of the things we 


Dependable 
Credit 


Farm 
Expansion... 


for 


is your best bet. 


Farm Credit Service specializes in credit 
for farm properties... and your local 
Land Bank-Production Credit manager 
can offer sound advice when you’re 
ready to expand. Learn how to finance 
and when ... get terms you can live 
with ... rates you can afford. For all 
your credit needs ... personal and 
farming... your best credit comes from 
Farm Credit Service. 


eke, Your OWN 


oY 





[= Farm Credit 


como” = Service 





think are new were actually 
thought of by others long ago 
and only now are reaching our 
own perspective. Some things 
that people have thought of as 
facts for years, but couldn’t 
prove, are now being proven by 
modern research. 


Some Cows Immune 


For years, people have argued 
about whether certain cows had 
immunity to mastitis, and if so, 
why. Many an old-time dairy- 
man knew that certain cows with 
teats of a certain shape got mas- 
titis more easily than others, but 
could not prove it. 

In August, at a meeting of cat- 
tle veterinarians from all over the 
world, four papers were given on 


to plant potatoes, tobacco or nursery 
stock ...new pastures... additional 
chicken houses. Whatever the use, if 
it’s related to farming, financing 
through your own Farm Credit Service 


Offering Land Bank and Production Credit Loans 
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this very subject. Veterinary re- 
search people gave proof that 
what some people had believed 
for years about resistance to mas- 
titis was true. 

Teat ends were classified as 
pointed, round, flat and disk. 
Pointed and round teat ends 
were shown to be on cows more 
often infected with mastitis. The 
flat teat ends, which are sort of a 
happy medium, were. said to be 
the strongest, and most resistant 
to mastitis. 

One of the papers described 
how ‘teat ends from cows of 
known history were collected at 
slaughter, preserved and _ sec- 
tioned so they could be looked 
at under a microscope. 


Streak Canals 


Cows with no history of mas- 
titis had longer streak canals 
than cows with a mastitis history. 
Sections showed these streak can- 
als to be nearly as large in di- 
ameter, but lined with a good 
thick layer of what is known as 
“teat end material,’ a wax-like 
material that can best be com- 
pared with a combination of wax 
and skin cells. 

Analyzed by the veterinary re- 
searchers, the teat end material 
was found to be quite compfex in 
its makeup. It was found to con- 
tain material which could actu- 
ally inhibit the growth of some 
mastitis-causing bacteria when 
added to a culture of such bac- 
teria. Teat end streak canals from 
cows with a history of mastitis 
were large, but most important, 
had a very poor supply of this 
teat end material. 

To you, a dairy farmer, and 
me, a veterinarian, this only goes 
to show why certain things hap- 
pen as we have always believed. 
We knew that if we scraped the 
inside of a cow’s teat with an in- 
strument such as a teat opener, 
or a rough teat tube or dilator, 
the cow would be very apt to get 
mastitis. Now we know why. 


Good Cares 


Now we know why it is so im- 
portant to take good care of teat 
ends by not overmilking and by 
supplying plenty of bedding and 
large adequate stalls. 

Even more important, I be- 
lieve, is the selection of the cow 
and bull from which we want to 
raise our replacements. 

I have always wondered why 
some farmers could do a poor 
job of milking, with little sanita- 
tion, and never have mastitis, 
while others would have mastitis 
in Many cows no matter how 
careful they were. 

Teat ends do make a differ- 
ence, but they are not the whole 
answer. The cow that leaks, the 
cow that has a poorly-shaped ud- 
der and long teats that are easily 
bruised, the cow that has huge 
teats, or small pointed teats, you 
know is prone to mastitis, so 
don’t raise from her. 


Right Bull 


Some herds with a history of 
lots of mastitis have hardly a cow 
that is satisfactory to raise from, 
yet to go out and buy replace- 
ments is a gamble. Why wouldn’t 

(Continued on page 13) 
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CONCRETE RECIPES 


IF you’re planning a new con- 
crete feedlot, driveway, barn 
floor or other farm improvement, 
it’s a good idea to work with 
your ready-mix concrete pro- 
ducer to be sure you get the kind 
of concrete you need for your job. 

Concrete, like any other prod- 
uchanades by recipe, -48.-0mky 
as good as the ingredients 
and their proportions... that go 
into it. Concrete that may be 
adequate for a foundation might 
not work too well for more rug- 
ged service. 

Here are some guidelines sug- 
gested by the Portland Cement 
Association to help you decide 
the concrete mix that’s right 
for your job: 


Paved Areas 


For paved areas subjected to 
severe exposure (garbage feeding 
floors, dairy plant floors, for 
example) specify concrete con- 
taining at least 7 bags of cement 
per cubic yard and 5 gallons of 
water per sack of cement. For all 
flatwork, specify the maximum 
aggregate size available locally, 
but do not exceed 1% inches. 


Mettler . . 


(Continued from page 12) 
it be better for such a dairyman 
to look at daughters of various 
bulls until he comes across a 
group from a bull that is domi- 
nant enough in this factor to 
throw a large percentage of heif- 
ers with strong, well-shaped me- 
dium-sized teats? The extra 
money he would have to spend 
for semen from just the right bull 
would be a minor factor when it 
comes to the cost of mastitis. 

We will hear much more 
about teat ends in the next few 
years. After all, the only way 
mastitis organisms get into the 
udder is through the teat ends. 

With what we have learned 
about post-milking teat dips, and 
selecting cows for hereditarily 
having teat ends that resist inva- 
sion by mastitis organisms, we 
will be just one step closer to the 
ultimate goal of controlling mas- 
titis. 

In the next month or two I 
will write more that I learned at 
the recent International Confer- 
ence on Cattle Diseases. I found 
it interesting and worthwhile, 
and I hope you will agree. 








However, aggregate for any slab 
should not be larger than % the 
thickness of the concrete. 

For normal exposure (paved 
barnyards, floors, sidewalks), 
ask for a mix containing 6 sacks 
of cement per cubic yard and 
6 gallons of water per sack of 
cement. And for mild exposure 
you can cut the cement content 
to 5 bags and increase the water 
to 7 gallons per sack of cement. 


Formed Concrete 


For formed work—mangers, 
manure pits, walls, foundations, 
etc.—increase the cement con- 


tents shown above by '2 bag per 
cubic yard for each type of ex- 
posure, but keep the water con- 
tent the same. Use concrete with 
aggregates no larger than % inch. 
As in flatwork, smaller aggregate 
should be used for thinner sec- 
tions. 

For easy placement, order a 
concrete with a medium or 
‘‘mushy” consistency (about 
3-inch slump). Above all, don’t 
add water to make the concrete 
‘‘flow”? into place. This will 
weaken it considerably. 

For almost every farm use, 
it’s important to order air-en- 
trained concrete. 


Air-Entrained 
By using air-entrained cement 


Here’s Badger’s New Spreader 


Good News! Badger has just announced two new high- 
capacity, low-cost manure spreaders. 
The Badger Model BN-200 has a 200-bushel capacity. 


or an air-entraining admixture, 
the ready-mix producer can sup- 
ply concrete that contains bil- 
lions of tiny air bubbles. The 
bubbles prevent damage from 
freezing and thawing by pro- 
viding room for the water to 
expand when it freezes. Most 
air-entrained concrete contains 
4 to 7 percent air. Your ready- 
mix supplier can recommend the 
right air content for your par- 
ticular mix. 

Ready-mix is sold by the cubic 
yard. Find the amount you need 
by computing the volume in 
cubic feet (length xX width xX 
depth in feet) and divide by 27 


“(cubic feet per cubic yard). Al- 


low about 10 percent for waste 
and overrun. 





makes 
things 
move! 





BADGER NORTHLAND INC., 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MASSEY-FERGUSON, INC. 


The Badger Model BN-240, a 240-bushel capacity. Both 
spreaders are shorter in length than most competitive 
spreaders of comparable capacity. This means greater Sila Untnaders 1 Silage ‘Bicwibutnes 
maneuverability, less storage space. Be ie 

Feeding Systems Manure Spreaders 
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1 
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| 
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| 
Dept. AA100, Kaukauna, Wisconsin 54130 
| 
| 
| 
| 

a pr a it [J Mani 
In addition to providing all the important features of |) Forage Boxes. (1 riguid Manuee- Systems 
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Please send literature on the following: 








higher priced competitive models, the new Badger vaairbleanens Gl Guage Blowers 
spreaders are ruggedly built to Badger’s high standards a ee 
af Barn Equipment Badger Dealership 
of quality. Both models feature an extra strong apron FauPiaiiy Mochantatinnetiea Book 
made of 667-J pintle chain and extra heavy removable rere 
combs in the rear beater for long life and easy main- 























tenance. And, the gear box is an oil bath, bevel gear type 2 
for continuous trouble free service. oad 
See your Badger Dealer. He has these new spreaders ao 
now. They are one more example of what we mean when 
‘When you get to feeling well ues to travel we say: “Badger Makes Things Move.” coe Se 
stop by and I'll check you over . % Student [_] Say Sa Reali te Raga tay Soa ee ee 
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BUILDINGS FOR ALL FARM NEEDS 


Choose from over 40 designs. 


Engineered prints, quality materials, 
experienced crews and Umbaugh 
know-how mean... 





UMBAUGH LOW COST) = 
FARM and STORAGE BUILDINGS 







EXPANDING YOUR HERD? 


Here is the Umbaugh 4 row free stall 
barn combining the best features of 
loose housing with those of a stanchion 
operation. 


More For Your Money Than Any Other Way! 


CALL or WRITE: 


UMBAUGH 


ME GET HURT 7 
IVE DONE THIS 
A THOUSAND 
TIMES 


en 





POLE BUILDING COMPANY 


Box 2513, Newburgh, N.Y. 12550 
PH. 914-561-4330 


NATIONAL FARM 





“Tntertherm Hot Water Heat Without Plumbing 
... it makes your present heating system 
as old fashioned as a pot belly stove.” 


Says Sidney J. Heiman 
Chairman of the Board 
Intertherm, Inc. 


Think about it. Can you 
ever remember a win- 
ter where your heating 
system performed 
exactly as you wanted 
it to. If you asked the users in the more 
than 500,000 Intertherm installations 
throughout the world this question .. . 
their answer would be a strong yes. 

No other heating system on the 
market offers you the comfort, the safety, 
the cleanliness and the economy you get 
with Intertherm. Our secret is a _ revolu- 
tionary design concept featuring self con- 
tamed baseboards. Inside is a permanently 
sealed copper tube containing a solution 
of water that’s protected against freezing. 
An electric element, by means of a thermo- 
stat, regulates the temperature of the wa- 
ter to the exact balance of the heat versus 
outside cold. And this design principle is 
the reason our customers are so enthu- 
siastic. 

They are constantly amazed that the 
water in the units actually changes tem- 
perature automatically with every change 
in the weather vutdoors. Heat is directed 
to produce gentle warmth over the entire 
room. No more cold floors or drafts. Most 
important, you save money by not having 
so much heat wasted at ceiling. And the 
heat is so safe they can stuff tissue paper 
or cloth right into the hottest part of the 
unit without the slightest browning 

Intertherm heat is clean too. Lint and 





dust particles in the air can’t be burned 
into carbon cinders and wall smudging is 
ended. You can stand over the heater and 
breathe the fresh, wonderful soft hot water 
warmth that makes this method of heat- 
ing the finest you’ve ever experienced. It’s 
the big reason why a number of interna- 
tionally known allergists are now recom- 
mending this heat for their homes. And for 
the bedrooms of their allergic or asthmatic 
patients. 

Intertherm heaters are designed to 





blend into any decor. No unsightly cabi- 
nets to mar the appearance of your rooms. 
You can even put your furniture or drapes 
against our units without the slightest 
danger. 

Before another long, cold hard winter 
arrives, get all the facts on Intertherm Hot 
Water Heat Without Plumbing—the heat- 
ing system that hundreds of utilities and 
contractors are recommending because of 
its remarkable comfort and cost-saving ca- 
Ppabilities Talk to your contractor or local 
utility today. If they don’t have the infor- 
mation, write me personally and I'll see 
that you get it. 


wanna annem peneenennn==--PYNTERTHERM INC=-- 





















' 3800 Park Avenue, Dept. AG-10-70 ' 
i WRITE FOR THIS St. Louis, Mo. 63110 : 
; FREE INTERTHERM ot Dear Mr. Heiman: Please furnish me with com- i 
i BROCHURE THAT plete information on your heating units. i 
i TELLS YOU HOW TO Ee Re : 
: KEEP FROM WASYING : ue My Name. a 
f PRECIOUS HEATING -: a : : 
t DOLLARS. 2 2 ee + Address 

SWge 
' Speer Gs aT Ee City State Zip i 
22 GS oe oe oe Ge ee ee oe oe oe ee ne Oe ee ee ee 
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CREATING OUR PROBLEMS 


For the past five years we have 
been confining our cows to an 
eight-acre field which is not only 
pretty small for 140-50 cows but 
worse still, it is rolling. At first, 
it had a good sod except where 
the cows wore paths. As time has 
gone on, more and more of the 
sod has been trampled to death, 
leaving a lot of bare ground — 
dusty at times and muddy at 
other times. 

More serious, whenever we 
get one of those old downpours 

. an inch of rain in an hour 
as we have had five times this 
summer the soil, manure 
and water start moving. With 
sod on the ground such a rain 
would probably run off some, 
but not in gully-washing torrents. 

We’ve built diverters to keep 
the water from coming down 
across the land and into the 
barn; telephone poles set at an 
angle direct the water to one side 
and out around. Of course, when 
it goes around the barn and 
down the driveway it washes 
and gullies that all up. 

It’s perfectly easy to see how 
we created this problem, but 
how to really solve it is not so 
clear. Just to take the cows out 
of the drylot and seeding it 
would help, except anywhere 
else we might put the cows would 
soon be just as bad. In fact, it 
would be worse, due to the slope 
of the land. 


MATURE ACTION 


Those of us who milk cows 
for a living have long wondered 
if we will ever see the day when 
all dairymen will contribute... 
either voluntarily or otherwise 
... to a good, sound promotional 
program. This is so badly needed 
that P’ve reversed my position in 
the past couple of years and be- 
lieve it would be right and prop- 
er to force the free riders to be- 
come part of the effort, provided 
a good high percentage of the 
dairy industry is willing to pay 
for the program. 

No longer should we patiently 
wait around and accept the mul- 
titude of excuses for not joining 
the effort. The same people have 
free-loaded for years and ap- 
parently will continue, in spite 
of the fact that promotion is a 
good investment. 


Some Hope 


There seems reason to hope 
for some progress in the months 
ahead. Interested people, includ- 
ing leaders of dairy co-ops, gen- 
eral farm organizations, and the 
Department of Agriculture and 
Markets, have been diligently 


searching for a way to get 
producer-support for a promo- 
tional effort. To have everyone 
sincerely trying to reach agree- 
ment on how to proceed is a real 
breakthrough. 

There have been a couple of 
real hang-ups that have been 
hard to overcome. One has to do 
with bloc voting. It’s most diffi- 
cult to see how a referendum to 
producers could pass with just 
individuals voting. Farm Bureau 
policy has called for no bloc 
voting on such matters. Natu- 
rally, leaders of any co-op or 
general farm organization are 
bound to the policy determined 
by its delegates. 


Compromise 


A proposal has been made to 
allow bloc voting, with individ- 
ual members of the various co- 
ops entitled to cast their own 
ballots if they disagree with the 
vote of their organization. This 
would seem like a_ reasonable 
compromise and _ hopefully it 
will be acceptable. Delegates at 
annual meetings will have to 
decide this one; it will be one of 
the most important decisions 
they will make this fall. 

The other ‘“‘must”’ in this 
whole effort is to have solid sup- 
port for promotion from all co- 
ops. This is needed to get the 
necessary percentage vote, and 
to get support for the legislation 
needed .to implement the pro- 
gram if it is passed. Hopefully, 
delegates at co-op annual meet- 
ings will make industry-wide 
support a reality. 

The “independents” will, of 
course, have the responsibility of 
helping to get a favorable vote in 
the proposed referendum. 

It all shapes up as a chance to 
take a real step forward. Let’s all 
do our bit to make this thing go. 
We will all benefit from the full 
scale promotion effort we now 
have a real chance to get. 


MAKING A PRICE 


As second cutting alfalfa be- 
gan to be harvested and sold, 
the question hereabouts was, 
“What is it worth this year?” 
Before any hay actually moved 
I had occasion to talk to two 
buyers. They wanted to know 
what it would take to buy hay 
this year. This implied the seller 
would determine the price. 

When a little hay moved and 
the price paid was noised about, 
this seemed to establish the mar- 
ket. Then the ultimate buyer, the 
dairyman who fed the hay, began 
to be heard from. He was re- 
ported to be backing off if hay 


(Continued on next page) 
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cost him more than some figure 
he had in mind based on his 
notion of his costs and returns. 


So the dealer bought as cheaply 


as he could in order to be able to 
make a margin and still move 
the hay to his customers. 

Under such a system, based on 
bargaining and ignorance of 
crop size, market conditions else- 
where, etc., prices locally varied 
$5-7 a ton. Again there was, and 
is, mo price-reporting service 
readily available to help farmers 
know the market. It could be 
worth a lot of money for a great 
many growers just to know what 
is happening. This will be just as 
true for corn this fall. 

Reporting of farm sales prices 
locally daily or weekly during 
the periods of considerable mar- 
keting activity is what is lacking 
and needed. 


INVENTORY TIME 


Yeah, I know, inventory time 
is supposed to be January first. 
Another good time to take in- 
ventory is just before corn pick- 
ing. Count up all the hands and 
feet, fingers, thumbs and _ toes, 
and resolve to keep it that way. 
Every fall a few hands or fingers 
are casualties. 

Of course, anyone can say to 
be careful. It’s a lead pipe cinch 
this character has no_ business 
preaching on the subject. He’s 
been guilty of taking chances the 
same as everyone else. Maybe 
one or two close shaves have 
made him a little more safety 
conscious than he used to be. 

At any rate, let’s all follow 
some good sense rules about 
safety and get through this corn 
picking season with a whole hide! 


INTELLIGENCE REPORT 


~ It has often been said that a 
general’s decisions are no better 
than the intelligence reports and 
facts on which he bases his judg- 
ment. This is just as true of an 
industry or of an individual 
farmer’s actions. 

The mid-August report of 
widespread leaf blight of corn in 
the South and Midwest is a 
good illustration. After the re- 
port corn prices and corn futures 
bounced, as did other grain and 
protein prices. Now what was a 
farmer to do to protect himself 
or to cash in on the situation, 


depending on whether he was a 
buyer of feed or a seller of corn 
or both? 

First off, the reaction of the 
grain markets was so fast that it 
was hard to get any facts soon 
enough to do much before most 
of the opportunities had been 
wiped out. We buy a fair amount 
of protein so our first thought 
was that we should book ahead 
at current prices. We found that 
current prices had already jump- 
ed substantially and that sup- 
pliers weren’t keen on any ad- 
vance pricing. 

We likewise sell corn. Was the 
big jump in corn prices just a 
scare reaction or were prices up 
to stay for a while? If the crop 


turned out as short as some pre- 
‘ 
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dicted, obviously prices would 


stay up for some months. His- 
torically, a short crop is over- 
priced and the high price rations 
the supply, usually causing the 
price to fail to advance season- 
ally. 

There is always uncertainty 
about future price movements 
but normally crop reports and 
futures prices are a fair guide. 
In this case, where a disease. . . 
or rather the spread of a disease 
. . . was the cause of the expecta- 
tion of a short crop, no one could 
even guess how much the crop 
might be down or how high the 
price might be. 

With so much _ uncertainty, 
we just sat here doing nothing. 
One thing we did decide was to 
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be alert to the possibility of mak- 
ing more from our corn crop by 


selling this fall rather than stor- 


ing for sale next summer. This is 
always a question, but perhaps 
there is more reason to consider 
fall sales from the field this year 
than usual. 

The other speculation has to 
do with the condition of the crop 
locally. Every corn field has a few 
dead lower leaves on the plants 
and I guess, this happens every 
year. This year, however, any 
sign of yellow color raises ques- 
tions about whether the blight 
has hit here. The speed with 
which it hit last fall causes us to 
say ‘Well, we are all right—so 
far.’ In a week all this could 
change. 
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“He says I'll have to have the operation. It’s a 
matter of my life and his debts!" 
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_ Give yourself 
the edge... 





with the new 
Pioneer .298" Fine Pitch 
Saw Chain 


The saw chain designed for light and medium weight 


chain saws. The new .298” 


is the edge you need be- 


cause it has all the quality features of the medium %” 
and .4” and heavy-duty 7/16” and %” pitches used by 
pros the world over. It is available in exclusive Sure- 


guard or standard Duracut. 


So, if you're looking for the best combination of 
strength and speed, Pioneer's .298” Fine Pitch was 
computer designed to deliver the maximum in smooth 


performance. 


We've been manufacturing chain saws, saw chain, 
bars, sprockets and accessories longer than anyone 
elise in North America. Ask your dealer for Pioneer 


PIONEER 


SAW CHAIN & ACCESSORIES 


BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF EVINRUDE AND JOHNSON 
OUTBOARD MOTORS AND LAWN-BOY POWER MOWERS, 
GALESBURG, ILLINOIS, USA/ALSO AVAILABLE IN CANADA. 


by name. 





\rugged rear mount BRUTE 
/ exceeds any competition! 


LIFTS 5000 LBS. 
CARRIES AT OVER 5’ 
DUMPS AT OVER 5%’ 


2p 5 90 3 POINT HITCH LOADER 


Designed specifically for efficient and effective loading 
with the larger 4 plus plow category 2 and 3 tractors. 


WQUICK, EASY MOUNT@® UNOBSTRUCTED VIEW @ GREATER STABILITY & TRACTION 


The 3P-5-90 is constructed of high strength steel and ARC welded for lasting re- 
sistance to abuse. Clears a tractor-wide path...a full 90”. Lifts up to 5000 Ibs 
(or capacity of your 3 point hitch); carries 4 load at over 5 ft. and dumps at over 
5¥% ft. Better traction...load is carried on tractor rear wheels 


A quality special 5” dia. (8” stroke) hydraulic cylinder is provided to assure uniform 
Capacity and performance within variations of tractor models. The 3P-5-90 is built 
for the tough jobs: manure loading, snow removal, land leveling, silo filling and 
grain scooping. You name it...this brute can handle it (up to the capacity of your 
tractor). 

Only $685.00 f.0.b. factory. 


KOSCH CO. 


COLUMBUS, NEBR. 68601) 


Producers of 
superior farm equipment 
for over 22 years 





Here's The Way 
To Curb A Rupture 


Successful Truss That Anyone 
Can Use on Any Reducible 
Rupture, Large or Small 


If you must wear a Truss for Rup- 
ture, don’t miss this. A Post Card, with 
name and address, will get you FREE, 
and without obligation, the complete, 
modernized Collings Plan of Reducible 
Rupture Control. Now in daily use by 
thousands who say they never dreamed 
possible such secure, dependable and 
comfortable rupture protection. Safely 
blocks rupture opening, prevents escape, 
without need of harsh, gouging pad 
pressure. Regardless of how long rup- 
tured, size, occupation, or trusses you 
have worn. TRY THIS, and send your 
Post Card today to Capt. W. A. Col- 
lings, 5 Bond St. Adams, N. Y. 
Dept. 726H 


Vacationers stroll near 
a portion of the city 
wall which surrounds 
old San Juan in Puerto 
Rico. 





TRAVEL WITH US THIS WINTER 


Are you looking for adventure 
and a vacation that’s really dif- 
ferent? If so, you won’t want to 


miss our Winter Wonderland . 


Tour to Alaska from February 
9 to 25 for the Fur Rendezvous. 
Winter travel in the Arctic isn’t 
the rugged experience it used to 
be. You will be outfitted in Arc- 
tic gear from head to foot and 
comfortable every minute of the 
trip. 

We gather in Chicago, go to 
Portland, and spend one day 
traveling along the Columbia 
River and up the slopes of majes- 
tic Mt. Hood. Next we go to 
Seattle by train and then fly to 
Anchorage. 

Fur Rendezvous is Alaska’s 
funtime, similar to Aloha Week 
in Hawaii and Mardi Gras in 
New Orleans. Our schedule will 
include many of the activities — 
the costumed Miners and Trap- 
pers Ball, snowmobile and dog 
sled races, the Fur Fashion 
Luncheon, and the Grand Pa- 
rade. Other highlights of the tour 
will be visits to the Mt. Alyeska, 
Portage Glacier, Fairbanks, and 
Nome. 

On our way home, we stop at 
Seattle for luncheon in the Space 
Needle and continue from there 
to winterbound Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. This is only the third 
year the Park has been open in 
the winter, and we will see Old 
Faithful, the geysers, hot springs 
and other attractions from our 
heated snow-cat. 

Join our Winter Wonderland 
Tour. We promise you the thrill 
of a lifetime, and the pictures 
you bring back will be the envy 
of everyone who sees them. Like 
all A.A. vacations, this is a fully 


escorted trip, arranged by our 


tour agents, the Travel Service 
Bureau of Needham, Massachu- 
setts. Your all-expense ticket cov- 


Gordon Conklin, Editor- 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


ers everything, and you will find 
traveling with AMERICAN AGrI- 
CULTURIST is the nicest way ‘in 
the world to take a vacation. 


Sunshine Cruise 

February 20 to March 5 are 
the dates for our Caribbean Sun- 
shine Cruise. Our home at sea 
will be one of the Italian Line’s 
luxury ships, and we will visit 
the U.S. Virgin Islands, Martin- 
ique, Jamaica, and Puerto Rico. 
We will tell you more about this 
exciting vacation next month. 


January Vacation 

We hope many of you are 
planning to go on our Showtime- 
Suntime Holiday from January 
9 to 28. We will fly to London 
for a week of sightseeing, shop- 
ping, and attending the theater. 
Then a 13-day cruise on the M.S. 
Blenheim takes us to the Canary 
Islands and Madeira. 

Some of the loveliest places in 
the world are waiting for you on 
this cruise — exciting Madeira 
and fascinating Lanzarote, Gran 
Canaria and Tenerife. You will 
enjoy the alternating tranquillity 
and gaiety of these islands, and 
planned excursions will be avail- 
able to show you as much as pos- 
sible of the contrasting scenery 
and magnificent coastlines. Make 
your reservation today. 


Lake Mohonk Weekend 

Don’t forget the Get Ac- 
quainted and Reunion Weekend 
at Lake Mohonk Mountain 
House in New Paltz, New York, 
October 30 to November 1. 
You'll visit with old and new 
friends, enjoy the charm of Lake 
Mohonk Mountain House (also 
its excellent food), and take an 
interesting tour to West Point 
and Washington’s Headquarters 
at Newburgh. The cost? Just $69 
per person for the entire week- 
end! 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Reunion Weekend 
Winter Wonderland Tour 


Name 





Caribbean Cruise 


London-Canaries - Holiday 





Address 











(Please print) 
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Let's Keepe Going 
VOTE ROW A FOR THE ROCKEFELLER TEAM 
AND A REPUBLICAN LEGISLATURE 


August 13, 1970 


Dear Governor Rockefeller: 

My son took over my farm six years ago 
and by sheer determination and hard work 
has done wonders with the land and the 50 
cow dairy. He owes much to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which has been working 
quietly behind the scenes to bring about the 
greatest measure of prosperity western New 
York farmers have ever experienced. Your 
news bulletin is appreciated. May you and 
your staff continue the good work on behalf 
of the farmer. 

Sincerely yours, 


Adolf Gebhard 
East Randolph, 
New York 14730 
R.F.D. #1 


ACTION AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN THE INTEREST OF 
AGRICULTURE — THE RURAL COMMUNITY — 
AND ALL THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE 


a Let's Keep Gotug —THE AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES COMMISION set up by Governor Rockefeller to establish 
. sensible long-range use of agricultural lands and facilities for the best possible use by rural as well as urban people. Already 
thousands of acres of highly productive agricultural land have been saved for food production and open spaces through activities 

of this Commission working with other planning groups. This is just getting started. 





a Let d Keeg Going —TAx ADJUSTMENTS A 5-year tax abatement on new agricultural structures has allowed produc- 
tive farmers to modernize with new facilities. $50 million a year is spent to improve efficiency. In 1969 alone over 
$1,700,000 worth of structures were exempt... much more in 1970. Investment credits under which farmers can write off 
1% of their capital investments and equipment from income taxes will furnish additiontal incentive to keep agriculture operating. 


a Lets Keep Gotug —RESEARCH AND EXTENSION Since 1959 funds for research at the colleges at Cornell have gone 
from $5 million to-$11.5 million . . . Extension from $2 million to $4 million. Capital construction from $2.7 million to $13 
million. During this same period total income per farm went from $8,906 to $17,000, net income nearly doubled in New York 
State. 


a lets Keep Gotug —statE AID FOR HIGHWAYS AND SCHOOLS The Erwin Plan has now improved 18,000 miles of 
town highways . . . Community colleges have been developed — the whole university system has exploded into one of the 
largest U.S. systems. : 


a Ler d Keep Going —EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT PROGRAMS The Department of Agriculture and Markets worked with 
every agricultural group in the State. In promotion and market development the high standards of New York State food products 
are beyond consumer reproach. With new inspection programs like meat and poultry, handling costs are under constant study. 
Diseases and insect control have been most successful — Brucellosis and TB have virtually been eliminated. New York eggs 
are improving their position in the market place. 


a U y A L Chairman — Bernard W. Potter The Rockefeller Team 


Co-Chairmen — Mrs. Warren Hawley FOR and 
CITIZENS See A Republican Legislature 


REPUBLICAN STATE COMMITTEE / 315 State Street / Albany, New York 
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KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 


$ 7-1/2 
MILLION 


Every year our 72 member-companies settle claims of 
about seven and a half million dollars. It’s a lot of money, 
and it comes to property owners when it’s most needed. 
Promptly, too. 


The service record of some of our co-ops is over a 
century old. Prompt, just settlement of claims is one 
reason for their successful track record. 


Let us put you in touch. 


N.Y.S. CENTRAL ORGANIZATION 
COOPERATIVE INSURANCE CO’S. 
FRIENDLY 


NEARBY 
PROTECTION 


TWO NORMANSKILL BOULEVARD 
DELMAR, NEW YORK 12054 
PHONE: (518) 439-9353 








Hottest Corn 
In 
New York. 


Why Plant 
Anything 
Else? 


MOBILE HOMES 


Faced with the fact that mo- 
bile homes are an important seg- 
ment of low-cost housing in the 
State, the New York State Office 
of Planning Coordination has 
been coordinating related local, 
regional, state and federal agency 
efforts. 

According to Bob Horn, chief 
of OPC’s Bureau of Comprehen- 
sive Planning, staff from several 
units are now completing a four- 
part program on mobile home 
park and subdivision regulation 
and development. The first is a 
Mobile Home Fact Book, covering 
design standards, health inspec- 


tion policies and practices, town 


and village statutory and case 
law, federal and state funds 
available, tax and assessment 
laws and policies, and a wide 
range of related information. 
The OPC legal unit will pro- 
vide technical assistance to com- 
munity officials, including a 
model mobile home ordinance 
reflecting recommended §stand- 
ards. A mobile home occupant 
survey initiated by OPC’s Met- 
ropolitan District office will be 
combined with surveys being 


PIONEER. 


BRAND 


CORN, SORGHUM, ALFALFA 


Pioneer Corn Company, Inc. 
Tipton, Indiana 


PIONEER IS A BRAND NAME; NUMBERS IDENTIFY VARIETIES. ®REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF PIONEER HI-BRED CORN CO., DES MOINES, IOWA, U.S.A. 





conducted by others as they be- 
come available. : 
For further information, write 
to Bob Horn at OPC, 488 Broad- 
way, Albany, New York 12207. 


AERIAL PHOTOS 


Recent aerial photographs of 
the entire. state of New York (ex- 
cept Long Island and New York 
City) are available from the 
Office of Planning Coordination, 
488 Broadway, Albany, New 
York 12207. 

Taken in 1967 and 1968, the 
photos were shot at an elevation 
of 12,000 feet. Contact prints are 
at a scale of 1 inch to 2,000 feet, 
but enlargements are available to 
a scale of | inch to 400 feet. 

For additional information, 
write OPC and ask for a free 
folder entitled ‘Aerial Photo- 
graphy of New York State.” 





APPLE PIE CONTEST 
COUNTY WINNERS 


Following are the Pomona 
Apple Pie Contest winners who 
will compete in the state finals 
at State Grange Session in Bing- 
hamton on.October 26. Our De- 
cember issue will carry a story 
of the finals with pictures of the 
winners present at State Grange 
and their prizes. 


“COUNTY WINNERS 


COUNTY GRANGE WINNER 

Albany Bethlehem Mrs. Grace Barth 
Allegany Cuba Mrs. Richard Graves 
Broome Binghamton Miss Anita Jackson 
Cattaraugus Dayton Mrs. Elinor Kendall 
Cayuga Weedsport Mrs. William O'Hara 
Chautauqua Portland Mrs. Martha Burnside 
Chemung Veteran Mrs. Helene VanDuzer 
Chenango Greene Mrs, Anna Hoag 
Clinton Valley Mrs. Mary Magoon 
Columbia Johnston Mrs. Gertrude Wyant 
Cortland McGrawville Mrs. Anna Cobb 
Delaware Delhi Mrs. Robert Northrop 
Dutchess Mt. Hope Mrs. Eva Andersson 
Erie Hamburg Mrs. Raymond Hoag 
Essex Keene Mrs. Wardner Pelkey 
Franklin Bangor Mrs. Helen Brooks 
Fulton Kolaneka Mrs. Amy Lingenfelter 
Genesee Corfu Mrs. William Burgel 
Greene Catskill Valley Mrs, Edgar Jennings 
Herkimer Nowadaga Mrs. Ahlené Tinkler 
Jefferson Star Mrs. Hazel Hall 

Lewis Denmark Mrs. Jesse Schantz 
Livingston Livonia Mrs. Mary Judd 
Madison Brookfield Mrs. Gertrude Pierson 
Monroe Irondequoit Mrs. Richard Thorne 
Montgomery Florida Mrs. Elsie Jager 
Niagara Pendleton Mrs. Millard Berry 
Oneida Marcy Mrs. Fred Thomas 
Onondaga Lysander Mrs. Paul Southard 
Ontario Enterprise Mrs. Doris Nellis 
Orange-RckInd — Mountainville Mrs. Jean Gobrecht 
Orleans Barre Mrs. Rena Laubacher 
Oswego Parish Mrs. Marlene Cook 
Otsego Roseboom Mrs. Leslie Rathbun 
Putnam-Wstchr Brewster Mrs. Evelyn Butler 
Rensselaer Johnsonville Mrs. Alvin Hoag, Sr. 
Saratoga Greenfield Mrs. Eugene Chatfield 
Schenectady Scotch Church Mrs. Mary VanMuiswinkel 
Schoharie Gilboa-Conesville Mrs. Alice Lewis 
Schuyler Olive Branch Mrs. Doris Kent 
Seneca Rose Hill Mrs. Mabel Smith 
Steuben Wheeler Mrs, Charles Butts 

St. Lawrence Massena Mrs. Ruby Lawrence 


Suffolk-Nassau 


Sound Avenue 


_ Mrs. Elaine Tuthill 


‘Sullivan Bloomingburg Mrs. Margaret Follmer 
Tioga @andor Mrs. Maude Newman 
Tompkins Enfield Valley Mrs. George Stark 
Ulster Plattekill Mrs. James Horton 
Warren Stony Creek Miss Jane Dickinson 
Washington Whitehall Mrs. Helen Galloway 
Wayne Eureka Mrs. Myra Sunderville 
Wyoming Varysburg Mrs. Irene Kriger 
Yates Crystal Valley Mrs. Howard Webster 








“Darn It” 
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The farms of Albert Bowman 
and Sons (Herman, Henry, and 
Albert, Jr.) of Albion, New York 
saw the recent unveiling of a new 
laying house for 42,000 birds. 
It’s of the new high-rise construc- 
tion, with a deep manure pit 
built above ground, and the birds 
“‘high-rised”’ above it. 

The building is 40 feet wide 
by 500 feet long, and features 
fully-automated feed, water, 
ventilation, egg collection, as 
well as egg washing and packing. 
Because there are no service 
aisles, an electric tram _ travels 
above the cages for servicing 
equipment, and to inspect the 
birds. 


Nine Each 


There are nine birds in each 
18’ x 24” cage. There are 10 re- 
movable panels in the sidewalls 
of the building to facilitate the 
loading of birds. A trough water 
system has floats at 100-foot 
spacings to help reduce water 
spillage into the pit. 

Eggs are mechanically collect- 
ed and transported to a washer, 
thence to a packing machine. 
Volume controls on the egg- 
transfer lines prevent jamming 
and breaking. 

Ventilation at a maximum 
*Cooperative Extension Specialist—Poultry 


WALL-TO-WALL HENS 


by Stewart Ackerman* 


rate of 6 cfm per bird is supplied 
by 25 fans, each 36 inches in 
diameter. All the air is drawn 
in through perimeter inlets, 
down through the cages of birds, 
and out the exhaust fans set in 
one wall of the pit area. In this 
way, gases from the manure stor- 
age area will not reach the birds, 
and drying of the manure will be 
increased. 


Generator 


To insure that there will be no 
interruption in ventilation, a 
37,000-kw generator is available 
for emergency. This generator is 
big enough to also operate lights, 
mechanical feeders and the wa- 
ter system. A power-off alarm is 
connected to the Bowmans’ home 
telephone. 

The Bowmans have long op- 
erated a miulti-enterprise farm 
business . . . including at present 
tree fruits, processing vegetables, 
and hogs, as well as poultry. 


Editor’s note: Another entty into 
the wall-to-wall concept of housing 
layers is the farm of Roger Giroux, 
on Route 9, four miles north of Chazy 
(Clinton County), New York. It’s a 
high-rise house holding 30,000 birds, 
and also has a system whereby eggs 
are automatically conveyed from cages 
to washer and candler. 





The manure pit is above-ground, but under cages. 





Wall-to-wall cages at the Bowman farm are serviced from an overhead 


tram. 





Introducing ... The New 
STIHL OSOAV Deluxe... 
The “Professional” 
Lightweight Chain Saw. 


Not a mini-saw with mini-power ... but a top perfor- 
mance lightweight with more than twice the power of 
some mini-saws . . . plus de/uxe features if found in 
competitive saws would cost as much as $50 more. 


Features like — Stihl’s patented AV antivibration sys- 
tem with built-in shock absorbers for smoother, easier 
cutting with less fatigue — a super-silent muffler — 
automatic chain oiling with adjustable quantity control 
— a Mahle life-time cylinder — and an oversize fuel 
tank for longer, uninterrupted cutting. 


See the new, STIHL O030AV Deluxe — the saw that is 
light enough for the occasional user and powerful 
enough to satisfy the professional. 


ART GARY, R.F.D. #4, CANTON, N.Y. 13617 
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NEW YORK FAIR WINNERS 


(All addresses in New York State 


unless otherwise indicated) 


AYRSHIRE 


Females: 


Senior and Grand Champion— 


Elk Ayr Romantic Zong, Fred Bova 
Burke. 


Reserve Grand Champion—Wau- 
watosa’s Flashy Rachel, Winford 


Cheesman, Ellenburg Depot. 


Junior Champion—Wauwatosa’s 
M’ Rebecca, Judith DeLavergne, 
Dansville. 


Bulls: 


Senior and Grand Champion— 
Melody Lane L Challenger, Fred 


Bova, Burke. 

Reserve Grand Champion—Sun- 
E-Hill Lightning Pride, Thomas P. 
Robinson, Champlain. 

Junior Champion—Haynes Farm 
Flashy Paul, Robert M., Jr. and 
Adelbert Haynes, Tully. 


BROWN SWISS 
Females: 


Senior and Grand Champion— 
Whistling Hill Lady Avis, Wayne 
E. Sliker, Flemington, New Jersey. 

Reserve Grand Champion—Maple 
Cove Victorious Cheryl, Richard 
J. Stephens, Manlius. 

Junior Champion—Top~ Acres 
Rhapsody Dee, Wayne E. Sliker and 
Sally Snydan, Flemington, New 


Jersey. 
Bulls: 


Senior and- Grand Champion— 
Vine Valley Paul’s Lew, Ka-cy 
Farm, Medina. 

Reserve Grand Champion—Vine 
Valley Chips Pedro, Leon W. But- 
ton, Rushville. 

Junior Champion—My-T-Fine 
Flash, Gary Klumpp, Appleton. 


GUERNSEY 
Females: 


Senior and Grand Champion— 
Hanover Hill Dari Pansi, Mulligan 
Farms, Inc., Avon. 

Reserve Grand Champion—Adhor 
Dorman Jayella, Henry Venier, 
Syracuse. 

Junior Champion—Chadco  H. 
Kings Minnie, Roger H. Corbetta, 
Millbrook. 


Bulls: 


Senior and Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion—High Meadows Dari Zoro, 
Suzanne Venier, High Meadows 
Farm, Syracuse. 

Junior and Grand Champion— 
Wandering Brook B. Paul, Stanley 
Murphy, Tully. c 


HOLSTEIN 


Females: 


Senior and Grand Champion— 
Gladtime Bess Irma, William Mean 
wood, Tully. 

Reserve Grand Champion— C 
Cedardale Petro Bertha, Wesley 
Engst and George Fugle, Aurora. 

Junior Champion—Blossom Acres 
Silver Cloud, James and Simon 
Brewster, Jewett City, Connecticut. 


Bulls: 


Senior and Grand Champion— 
Penn-Octo Kenny, Jacob G. Penn- 
ings, Warwick. 

Reserve Grand Champion—Home- 


~ stead Farm Maple Echo, Francis 


J. Gomez, Lakeville, Connecticut. 
Junior Champion—Hamlet Seeley 
Gene Maquis, Richard James and 
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Frederick Nagel, Holcomb and 
Piffard. 


JERSEY 
Females: 


Senior and Grand Champion— 
Golden Valiant Dancer, Henry 
UVihlein, Lake Placid. 

Reserve Grand Champion, Fern- 
hill Jestpinn Dot, Henry Uihlein, 
Lake Placid. 

Junior Champion—B Sleeper Sybil 
Bairn, Henry Uihlein, Lake Placid. 


Bulls: 


Senior and Grand Champion— 
Brownys Masterman Jester, Henry 


Uihlein, Lake Placid. 
Junior and Reserve Grand Cham- 


pion—Gareth Carom_ Records, 
Henry Uihlein, Lake Placid. 


MILKING SHORTHORN 
Females: 


Senior and Grand Champion— 
Homestead Bell 3d, Sharlene Lei- 
beck, Churchville. 

Reserve Grand Champion—White 
Lily Leone 2nd, J.M. and H.M. 
White, Marathon. 

Junior Champion—Hillholm Jewel 
Agnes, Hillholm Farm, La Farge- 
ville. 


Bulls: 

Senior and Grand Champion— 
White’s Scarlet Duke, J.M. & H.M. 
White, Marathon. 

Reserve Grand and Junior Cham- 


& 


SRT = ee 


- pion—White’s Jasper Snow, J.M. 


and H.M. White, Marathon. 
ABERDEEN—ANGUS 


Females: 


Senior Champion—Ideal’s Annu- 
ity, Ideal Farms, Augusta, New Jer- 
sey. 

Junior and .Grand Champion— 
Elm Place Marjorie, Elm Place An- 
gus Farm, Avon. 

Reserve Grand Champion—Lady 
of Shadehill, J/W Farms, Inc., Shef- 
field, Massachusetts. 


Bulls: 


Senior and Grand Champion— 
Southholm Bar Lad 882, J/W 
Farms, Inc., Sheffield, Massachusetts. 

Junior and Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion—Southholm Banker, J/W 
Farms, Inc., Sheffield, Massachusetts. 


McCulloch introduces the 
new Mini Mac 6. 
The world’s lightest chain saw. 

6/2 los. At the world’s lightest price. 


°139.95. 


There’s never been a saw like this before. The brand new Mini Mac 6 is the lightest chain saw in 
the world. Yet it out-performs many saws weighing twice as much. You'll use it to cut the hardest 
woods... prune the most awkward branches...limb and trim effortlessly. Then, because it cuts so 
smoothly... thanks to the narrower bar and extra teeth...you'll use it to build things you’d never 
attempt with other saws. It has the same guts, the same quality, and the same guarantee as 
McCulloch's big professional saws. Ask your dealer to show you the Mini Mac 6, and the Mini Mac 
6 Automatic, which oils its own bar and chain. They're the most saws for the least money you'll 


find anywhere. 


For your nearest McCulloch Dealer call this special number: 800-243-6000, toll-free any time, 
day or night. (In Connecticut only, call 800-942-0655). Or see your Yellow Pages under “saws.” 


J 


Cutter teeth are set. 
closer together for 


Bar is 10% narrower than 
conventional bars, slices right 
through hardest woods without 





more cutting surface, 
smoother cuts when 
you build things your 
family needs. And 

it’s safer... reduces 
bounce and kick- 
back. 





pinching. Limbing and pruning 
are a cinch. Mini Mac 6 comes 
with factory installed 12” bar 


with 14” bar and chain. 


and chain. Mini Mac 6 Automatic 
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‘CHAROLAIS 


Females: 


Senior and Grand Champion— 
HF014 Hilarios Gay, Hidden Falls 
Farm, Tully. 

Reserve Grand Champion—Imo- 
gen BVF599, Linden Farm, La 
Grangeville. 

Junior Champion—HF027 Ivory 
Aiglon, Hidden Falls Farm, Tully. 


Bulls: 

Grand Champion—Forest Farm 
Sir Appollon, Forest Farm, Ma- 
hopac. 

Junior and Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion—Forest Farm Sir Lancer, For- 
est Farm, Mahopac. 

HEREFORD 


Females: 
Senior and Grand Champion— 





Throttle, on/off switch, oiler, all 
controls are grouped right 

beneath the handle for finger- 
tip control and safety. Lets you 
cut more firewood in less time 


because there’s no waste 
motion. 


Modern Anna Mesa, James C. Lin- 


thicum, JFL Polled Herefords, Day- 
ton, Maryland. 

Junior and Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion—EVR Miss Mesa 507, JFL 
Polled Herefords, Dayton, Mary- 
land. 


Bulls: 


Senior and Grand Champion— 
Blakeley Onward 3, Millborn Farm, 
Sherborn, Massachusetts. 

Reserve Grand Champion—C T 
Perf Choice 60, Hickory Ridge 
Farms, Mileses. 

Junior Champion—EVR Supreme 
Mesa 483, James C. Linthicum, 
Dayton, Maryland. 


SHORTHORN 
Females: 
Senior Champion—Kimbrace Vio- 





Exclusive Master-Grip handle is 
right on top, directly over center of 
gravity. Gives you perfect control 
and balance. Control the saw with 
one hand between cuts. 







let Rose, Miss Dale Hogan, Bing- 


hamton. 


Junior and Grand Champion— 
Sangamon Gloster 6th B, T. H. 
Snethen, Dewittville. : 

Reserve Grand Champion—Stone- 
hedge Augusta B 2nd, Mr. and Mrs. 
Orville Leonardson, Camden. 


Bulls: 


Senior and Grand Champion— 
P.V. Constructor 12th, Mr. and Mrs. 
Orville Leonardson, Camden. 

Reserve Grand Champion—Sang- 
amon Saturn, T. H. Snethen, De- 
wittville. 

Junior Champion—Sangamon 
Romulus, T. H. Snethen, Dewittville. 


STEERS 


Exhibitors of champion steers in 
the various breeds were: 


Angus—Cindy Yasso, Leicester. 





The easiest and safest starting 
saw made. Your finger is 
naturally on the throttle as you 
hold the Master-Grip handle. 
Manual oiler is right where 
your thumb can reach it. All- 
position carburetor cuts at all 
angles for fencing jobs like this. 











McCulloch really gets the job done. 


McCulloch Corp., 6101 West Century Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90045 


*Price shown is manufacturers suggested list price including 12” bar and chain, and 





is the world’s lowest price for power saws weighing 72 tbs. or less. Stated weight is power unit only 
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Charolais (also Grand Champion 


Steer in Open Steer Show)—Linden 
Farms, La Grangeville. 


Hereford—Cornell University, 


Ithaca. 


Shorthorn—Lockview Farms, Cas- 


tile. 


SWINE 


Champion ribbons in the swine 


breeds were awarded as follows: 


Berkshire—Grand Champion boar 


and Grand Champion sow, Ken 
Wiley, Victor. 


Duroc—Grand Champion boar 


and Grand Champion sow, LeRoy 


Poorman, Happy Acres Farm, 


Waterloo. 


Hampshire—Grand Champion 


boar, Ronald Harrison, Real Farms, 
Inc., Tipton, Pennsylvania; Grand 
Champion sow, Carolyn Bliek, 
Williamson. 


Poland China—Grand Champion 


boar and Grand Champion sow, 
Richard, P. Sholley, Jonestown, 
Pennsylvania. 


Yorkshire—Grand Champion boar 


and Grand Champion sow, Ronald 
Harrison, Real Farms, Inc., Tipton, 
Pennsylvania. 


Supreme Champion boar and 


Supreme Champion sow of all 
breeds, Real Farms, Inc., Tipton, 
Pennsylvania. 


Champion barrow—Real Farms, 


Inc., Tipton, Pennsylvania. 


SHEEP 


Exhibitors of champion rams in 


the various breeds were: 


Cheviot—Donna Cook, Trumans- 


burg; Columbia—Clyde Martin, Mt. 
Morris; Corriedale—Timothy Fitz- 
Patrick, Wayland; Dorset—Kenneth 
T. Moore, Jr., Nichols; Hampshire 
—Fred H. Price, Westminster, Mary- 
land; Oxford—Glenn Botsford, Scipio 
Center; 
Moore, Jr., Nichols; Shropshire— 
Kenneth T. Moore, Jr., Nichols; 
Southdown—Ann K. Morse, Kenyon 
Farms, Wakefield, Rhode Island; 


Rambouillet—Kenneth T. 


Suffolk—Daniel FitzPatrick, Way- 
land; Tunis—Colleen FitzPatrick, 
Wayland. 

Exhibitors of champion ewes in 
the various breeds were: 

Cheviot—Edward Peckham, Bel- 
chertown, Massachusetts; Columbia 
—Clyde Martin, Mt. Morris; Corrie- 
dale—Jack Baird, Spencerport; Dor- 
set—Marcus Thompson, Seldom 
Seen Farm, Chepachet, Rhode Is- 
land; Hampshire—Kenneth T. 
Moore, Jr., Nichols; Oxford—Marie 
E. Balzer, Newark Valley; Ram- 
bouillet-—Kenneth T. Moore, Jr., 
Nichols; Shropshire—Kenneth T. 
Moore, Jr., Nichols; Southdown— 
J. W. Cook & Sons, Trumansburg; 
Suffolk—Daniel FitzPatrick, Way- 
land; Tunis—Colleen © FitzPatrick, 
Wayland. 


A woodchuck’s heart beats 
fewer than five times a minute 
during hibernation, according to 
wildlife experts. 





“Then Fred told the truck driver, ‘Oh, yeah? | can take 
any trouble YOU can dish out, buster!’ And he DID, too.”’ 
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Here’s where “non-skid” pays off... 


it’s those extra pounds of milk 
at weighing time! 


More dairymen are spreading our Barn Calcite — 
most everybody calls it ‘“non-skid’?—on their barn floors and runways 
because it really takes hold .. . keeps their cows on firm footing even in wet 
weather... helps them produce all the milk that’s bred into them. Lime Crest 
Barn Calcite also keeps floors white and clean looking so much longer . . . it’s 
economical, easy to use, and makes better fertilizer, too. 

Your feed or farm supply dealer is the man to call. If he’s out of “non-skid” 
right now, send us his name... we’ll make every effort to see that he’s supplied. 


(4 LIME CREST 


BARN CALCITE 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 


WORKS AS HARD 
AS YOU DO 











4 WHEEL DRIVE TRACTOR 


Rugged. All weather. Handles larger heavy duty 
implements. More effective tractive power. Adjustable 
front and rear wheels. Complete 3 point hitch and 
automatic draft control. Short turning radius. Power 
steering. Hydraulically operated 4 wheel brakes... 
sealed against dirt and water. 4 wheel hydraulic front 
wheel locks. Front wheel disconnect. For more 
information or a demonstration contact: 


Northeast Tractor Company, Inc. 


109-B River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 01420 Tel: (617) 345-4156 
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Ward O’Hara and his son Ted 
have 225 milkers on their farm 
near Auburn, New York. They’ re 
converts to tie ‘““*high moisture 


concept” that is sweeping north- 
eastern dairy farming . . . using 
haylage, corn silage, and high- 
moisture shelled corn as the 
basic ration for dairy cows. 
They’d like to feed that com- 
bination the year around, but 
their silo space just hasn’t had 
the capacity. So, they’ve been go- 
ing heavy on corn silage during 
the winter, and then switching to 
haylage during the summer. 
They’re planning on a fourth 
Harvestore, though, that will 
help reach their goals for the 
same roughage mixture all year. 
Rounding out the feeding pro- 
gram are three pounds of hay per 
cow per day during the period 
when no haylage is being fed 
(corn silage time). A 32-percent- 
protein grain ration is fed in the 
milking parlor at a grain-to-milk 
ratio of 1:8. Liquid protein sup- 
plement is added to corn silage 
at feeding time to bring its pro- 
tein level up to that of haylage. 


Fresh 


The high-moisture shelled corn 
is run through a roller mill...a 
fresh batch every.day 7.4 and 
then blended into silages | on the 
way to the feed bunk. The herd 
is split into two groups... the 
high producer group receiving 
12 pounds of HMC per cow per 
day, and the low producers 6 to 
7 pounds. The O’Haras believe 


they save $15 to $20 per ton on 


feed costs with their setup. The 
herd average is just above 13,000 
pounds per cow. 


Previously, they went through 
the corn-routine of picking, haul- 
ing to the dryer, drying, hauling 
back, grinding...handling the 
corn many times. Now, corn goes 
directly from the field to storage, 
and the cows prefer it to dried 
corn! 

Their present system enables 
them to easily use distress corn 
purchased from other farmers in 
the area. The O’Haras want corn 
under 30-percent. moisture . 

28 percent is ideal... but 25 to 
30 percent is acceptable. They 
grow 200 acres, of corn and pur- 
chase considerable corn grain 
from neighboring farms. 

Milking 

Cows are milked in a double-5 
herringbone parlor, equipped 
with 10 milker units used by two 
men in the pit. They can milk 
70 cows per hour. 

Not far away, Orville Little- 
john and his two sons... Orville 
and Nelson .. . also like the high- 
moisture way of handling feed 
for their 120 cows. Their four 
Harvestores (two 20X60, a 


20X70, and a 20. 27), store hay- 


lage, cornlage, and high-moisture 





shelled corn. They prefer haylage 
to any other roughage... use a 
recutter screen to cut both hay- 
lage and cornlage as fine as pos- 
sible. 

Orville agrees with that 30- 
percent-maximum figure for 
moisture in HMC, reporting that 
it won’t feed down into the par- 
lor at higher moisture levels. 
Here, too, a batch of HMC is 
run through a roller mill each 
day . . . making up a consider- 
able amount all at one time can 
lead to fermentation problems in 
storage. 

Research 

Researchers at the University 
of Wisconsin also report favor- 
ably about HMC. .. finding that 
the feeding value of high-mois- 
ture corn is just as’ good as dry 
corn for milk production. 

Here are their recommenda- 
tions and findings: 

— Palatability of high-moisture 
corn is generally excellent. How- 
ever, if allowed to stand in a feed 
cart for more than four hours at 
barn temperature, it heated and 
and was not eaten as readily as 
when fresh. 

—Shelled corn should be 
ground before being stored in 
conventional silos, but whole 
kernels can be successfully stored 
in air-tight units. 

— Even distribution prevents 
undesirable separation of kernel 
and cob particles .. . when filling 
with ear corn. 

—If a mechanical top-un- 
loader in a conventional silo is 
being used, plan on removing 
one to two inches per day during 
cold weather (2-3 inches during 
warm weather) to prevent spoil- 
age. A silo 14 feet in diameter, 
for instance, would have to be 
feeding 80 cows at the rate of 15 
pounds daily in order to provide 
an adequate removal rate. This 
does not apply, of course, to 
sealed storages. 

—It will take 1.2 pounds of 
high-moisture corn at 30-percent- 
moisture to supply an equal 
amount of dry matter as one 
pound of dry corn. 


Early 


Researchers and farmers agree 

on the timing advantages of the 
high-moisture concept. The 
Littlejohns, for instance, pushed 
110 acres of alfalfa into their silos 
between June 1 and June 12. 
a practical impossibility if they 
had been making hay. Likewise, 
corn is off the ground two to 
three weeks earlier than would 
otherwise be the case... reduc- 
ing harvest loss, and avoiding 
those religion-testing mudholes of 
late fall. 

In the high-moisture North- 
east, a growing number of farm- 
ers have decided to quit trying to 
beat it, and are joining the op- 
ponent! 
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THERBE’S a new way to keep 
virus-carrying aphids out of the 
fall squash field without pesti- 
cides. 

Down in Cumberland County, 
agricultural agent Norman 
Smith has ample proof that the 
aphids will not touch squash 
planted on ground covered with 
aluminized foil, while plants on 
bare ground five feet away have 
been killed. 

The foil is laid on the ground 
before planting. Seeds are plant- 
ed in holes made in the paper. 
No further methods to control 
either the aphids or the spread 
of the virus has been required. 

Proof is in the yields... up to 
700 bushels per acre in fields 
with foil; less than 100 bushels 

er acre on bare land. Some 
bare-land fields were a complete 
loss. 

Contrast mid-August prices. 
Virus-free squash from alumin- 
ized plantings were selling for up 
to $4.80 per half-bushel. Virus- 
infected squash were selling at 
$1.25 per half-bushel. 

Starting with a 300-foot trial 
with aluminized foil in 1968, 
New Jersey growers planted 30 
acres in 1970. 


SNAIL BAIT 

To get rid of slugs and snails, 
forget the pesticides and bait 
them with a product that has 
been around for ages. The prod- 
uct is beer. 

Place it in shallow pans in the 
garden. The critters like it, drink 
it, and die. That’s all there is to 
1t. 

This recommendation comes 
from many sources, including 
Bob Stevens, Extension horticul- 
turist at the University of Dela- 
ware, 


DDT FOR SPECIAL CROPS 


New Jersey Secretary of Agri- 
culture Phillip Alampi advocates 
continued use of DDT on certain 
crops, and for a few special pests 
for which there is no other known 
control. 

A statement filed with the U.S. 
Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare points out that 
there is no other known control 
for the corn earworm. This pest 
attacks sweet corn, lettuce, lima 
and snap beans, green peppers 
and carrots. 

The limited amounts applied 
will in no way endanger human 
life or wildlife and Alampi says 
that this product should be made 
available until a substitute is 
developed. 


DISCOURAGED 


The controversy. over the use 
of pesticides has already resulted 
in a curtailment of research to 
find and develop new products. 
Pesticide manufacturers who 
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FOIL THE PESTS 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


have been doing basic research 
report that they cannot afford to 
spend millions to develop and 
test a product, meet regulations 
and build a plant, only to have 
the product barred by agencies 
claiming it may be hazardous to 


health. 


WET CORN MARKET 


The University of Delaware 
suggests a good market for wet 
corn. If corn is too wet to store, 
or one lacks drying facilities, it 
can be used in dairy feed pro- 
grams. 

Wet corn can be placed in air- 
tight storage as whole shelled 
corn, coarsely ground, or as corn- 
and-cob meal. Stored in this 
manner, corn retails the same 
feed value on a dry-weight basis 
as dried shelled corn. 

Glass-lined silos are gastight 
and excellent for storing wet 
corn. Also a silo that has a 
smooth wall can usually be made 
airtight by coating the interior 
walls with an epoxy paint, seal- 
ing the doors with plastic and 
covering the top with a tight lid 
once the unit has been filled. 


ALAR ON PEACHES 


New Jersey peach growers us- 
ing Alar this year found that it 
speeded up maturity and resulted 
in a larger percentage of fruit 
maturing for first-over picking. 

Jerseyland responded to Alar 
sprays, with about twice as many 
peaches harvested at first picking 
than on the non-sprayed trees. 

At the Experiment Station or- 
chards at Cream Ridge, Red- 
haven responded in a similar 
manner with considerably more 
than usual of the fruit ready for 
harvest early in August. 

Not all Alar-sprayed varieties 
matured earlier, but it is believed 
that other factors may have been 
involved that are to be studied 
further. 


MEAT-POULTRY INSPECTION 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Alampi is urging passage of a bill 
to discontinue state inspection of 
meat and poultry by January 1, 
1971. 

Turning the inspection over to 
the federal government would 
save New Jersey $420,000 a year, 
eliminate duplication of inspec- 
tions, and assure that all meat 
and poultry would be inspected. 
Currently only 25 percent of 
meat and poultry in the Garden 
State is covered by state inspec- 
tions. 


NEW PESTICIDE 


The College of Agriculture re- 
ports excellent results in using 
Lannate for controlling the cab- 
bage looper, one of the most per- 
sistent pests on broccoli, cabbage, 

(Continued on page 24) 






“Since Switching To BOU-MATIC 
MILKERS Our Cows Milk Faster 
And We Have Less Mastitis!” 


MR. ERNEST HUESTIS, Bridport, Vt., writes — 








Read Mr. HUESTIS’ Letter — 


“Since we switched to Bou-Matic Milkers we’ve found that we 
prefer them over any others we've used before. The cows milk 
faster and we have less mastitis. It takes less time to wash 
the equipment and the pasteurized count has been consistently 


low. We have had excellent service on our equipment!” 


Whether you are milking 15 cows or 1500, it will pay you to 


investigate what Bou-Matic can do for you and your herd. A 
Bou-Matic Milking System along with good herd management 
has proved a winning combination for thousands of dairymen. 


These BOU:MATIC Features Can 
Help You Enjoy BETTER RESULTS! 


VISI-CLAW lets you see when 


milk flow stops for prompt removal 
of teat cups. Helps prevent over- 
milking. Reduces irritation. 
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PAT. PENDING 


ALTERNATOR PULSATOR® 


milks front and back teats more 
evenly, reducing udder irritation. 
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| DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. 58 , Madison, Wisconsin 53701 

j O Please send Free Cow Preparation Folder > : 
O Piease send Dari-Kool Bou-Matic Literature 
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(Continued from page 23) 
brussels sprouts and cauliflower. 
Good control has been secured 
on most crops, including lettuce, 
with amounts from one-half to 
one pound per acre. The period 
which must elapse between the 
last application and harvest 
varies from crop to crop. 


UREA ON CORN SILAGE 


Dairymen are being urged to 
add urea to corn silage to in- 
crease the crude protein content 
by 1.3 percent on as-fed basis or 
4.3 percent on a dry-matter basis. 
Add 10 pounds of feed-grade 
urea per ton of corn when placed 
in the silo. 


wicxeS> inStalled 
farm buildings! 





We will install it for you.. 
we can furnish you with the 
Complete Package for your 

own installation. 


Choose from either pole barns 
or steel buildings engineered 
to meet your exact specifica- 
tions. Trained personnel will 
quickly install the quality 
building of your choice... or 
for easy, do-it-yourself instal- 
lation see the Wickes experts 
today ! 


Tests indicate that when urea 


has been added to 30 percent 


dry-matter silage in an upright 
silo, about 90 percent of the urea 
has been recovered in the silage 
that was fed. 


AIR POLLUTION HITS BEANS 


If bean leaves show injury, 
don’t blame the pesticide that 
may have been used. In New Jer- 
sey, foliage on both snap and 
pole beans have shown injury 
from sulphur dioxide. 

The injury looks about the 
same as if a lighted match were 
held under the leaf. Heavy morn- 
ing dew concentrates the damage 
on affected new leaves, but the 
symptoms do not spread as a dis- 
ease would. 


OF 
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Once the air clears and the 
pollutants move out, the plants 
put out new growth which ap- 
pears normal and healthy until 
a new load of polluted air builds 
up. 

The crops are not permanently 
damaged, but the leaf surface... 
upon which the plant depends 
for its growth and ultimate pro- 
duction... is reduced. 


BLUE-CHIP MARKETS 


The term “blue chips,” nor- 
mally applied to stocks in Amer- 
ican industries, can now be ap- 
plied to roadside markets in the 
Garden State. 

The New Jersey Certified farm 
markets are leading the way for 
consumers to patronize roadside 























STORAGE BUILDINGS ¢ HORSE BARNS © FEED SHEDS 
LOAFING SHEDS ¢ POULTRY BUILDINGS ¢ BOAT STORAGE 
MACHINERY & UTILITY BUILDINGS © PICNIC SHELTERS 


WICKES LUMBER & BUILDING SUPPLIES 

| Regional Office, P.O. Box 87C, Copley, Ohio 44321 

| |amiinterested in... 

: (-] Storage Building [] Poultry House [] Utility Shed 
[_] Commercial Building [-] Loading Shed [] Other 
[_] | would like to have your representative contact me for 
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further information. DATE TIME 
NAME PHONE 
ADDRESS 





23 CONVENIENT LOCATIONS... 


NEW YORK 


Canandaigua 
Endicott 
Horseheads 
LeRoy 
Middletown 
Orchard Park 
Phoenix 


NEW JERSEY 
Phillipsburg 
Succasunna 
Swedesboro 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Ephrata 

Exton 
Greensburg 
Northumberland 
Reading 
Saegertown 
Wilkes Barre 


Selkirk 
Watden 
Waterloo 
Watertown 
Waterville 


WICKES - 


LUMBER and BUILDING 
SUPPLIES CENTER 


MARYLAND 
Frederick 
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markets with the confidence of 
an investor buying a blue-chip 
stock. A blue-chip market offers 
quality merchandise, neat and 
attractive displays, fresh fruits 
and vegetables in attractive pack- 
aging, and courteous service. 


GRANDMA PAYS 


Behind every dairy cow is a 
grandmother and grandma’s pro- 
duction record is reflected in the 
pocket of every dairyman. To her 
production record is closely tied 
the number of years she remains 
in the herd. 

If the granddaughter is an 
average Holstein, producing 
1,000 pounds of milk as a two- 
year-old and 14,000 pounds as a 
mature cow, she has earned a 
slight profit over and above feed, 
labor, etc., when she completes 
her third lactation. 

If she completes six lactations, 
she will return to her owner 30 
times more profit than if she had 
left the herd at the end of her 
third lactation. This is based on 
a Holstein that cost about $350 
as a heifer starting her first lacta- 
tion period. 

Youth gets all the attention 
these days... but in the dairy 
barn, grandma is the gal that is 
paying 1970 bills and providing 
the money to add a few comforts 
to the home! 


WASTE DISPOSAL 


Farm wastes can be recycled 
into the soil and agriculture can 


stake the lead in reducing pollu- 


tion criticism. wo suggestions 
are advanced by the New Jersey 
College of Agriculture . . . the 
furrow-cover and the sub-sod in- 
jection methods. 

With the first method, slurry 
or semi-solid waste is deposited 
in a furrow six to eight inches 
deep. Once deposited, a plow at- 
tached to the vehicle covers the 
waste immediately and_ simul- 
taneously opens the second fur- 
row. With a properly adjusted 
plow, 2 inches of waste can be 
completely covered. ‘This is at the 
application rate of 175 to 225 
tons of slurry per acre. 

The injection system requires 
a sub-sod injector developed at 
Rutgers. This device will inject 
a band of waste up to 1! inches 
thick and 24 inches wide into the 
soil 6 to 8 inches below the sur- 
face. 

Tests in New Jersey show that 

. under normal growing con- 
ditions . . . turf and field crops 
recover quickly; plant growth 
is stimulated when animal 
wastes are injected in this man- 
ner. The injector can be attached 
to any tractor or truck having a 
three-point hitch and capable 
of pulling a two-bottom plow. 





“If this is what is meant by ‘split level’ | don't 
like it!” 
' American Agriculturist, October, 1970 





HIGH-MOISTURE FEED 


Donald Shelmidine of Adams 
(Jefferson County), New York, 
planted 185 acres of corn in 1970 
...12 of this with a no-till 
planter in sod from which an 
early crop of hay had been har- 
vested. One field of corn on a re- 
cently-purchased farm measures 
110 acres! That field had its share 
of quackgrass potential, so Don 
applied two pounds (actual) of 


Don Shelmidine stands in field of no- 
till corn, planted in sod after taking off 
a hay crop. 


fall, they plan to use the rolling 
harrow to flatten and cut -up 
cornstalks, then plant corn with- 
out further tillage next spring on 
these fields. 

Corn is grown in rows at 
30-inch intervals. General fertili- 
zation schedule calls for 300 
pounds per acre of 6-24-24 fer- 
tilizer through the planter. 
Liquid nitrogen (along with her- 
bicide) is applied separately, at 
50 pounds per acre where ma- 
nure has been applied, 100 


pounds of N with no manure. 
Planter is a 6-row one, and the 
combine also has a 6-row head. 

Silos used for the milking herd 
include two 20X60 Harvestores 
for high-moisture shelled corn 
(HMSC). Basic dairy cattle ra- 
tion is made up of haylage, corn 
silage, and HMSC... the latter 
supplemented with 44-percent- 
protein soybean oil meal as it 
goes through the roller mill at 
the Harvestore. For a month or 
two each year, though, some 
second cutting dry hay is fed. 

The 74-cow herd of registered 
Holsteins post a production aver- 
age of 16,500 pounds of milk. It 
has also done well at dairy shows, 
bringing home several top honors 
from this year’s Jefferson County 


Fair, and from the County Black 
and White Show. 


Snout Beetle 


The Adams area is the place 
where an infestation of alfalfa 
snout beetle first broke out years 
ago. The larvae of this pest eat 
the alfalfa roots. A corn-alfalfa 
rotation is especially desirable 
because three years of corn 
starves out the beetle, and then 
the land can safely be used for 
four or five years to grow alfalfa. 

Don comments, “I always 
thought highly of an alfalfa-corn 
rotation, but we have a special 
reason for farming that way!” 
Fortunately, this crop-destroyer 
cannot fly...only crawl...so 


his spread is slow. — G.L.C. 


How to go from calf to cow in less time 
and on less feed 


Agway milk replacers get calves off to the fast start 
they need for earlier lactation. And they do this 
without risk of overfeeding. For fast growth and top 


resistance to disease: Early Wean. For bloom and 
rapid growth: Milk Saver. For greatest economy: 
Sted-A-Milk. All three are of the highest purity and 
quality. Agway also recommends starting calves on 
Calf Grower pellets as early as the first week. 


atrazine in the fall, and another 
two pounds in the spring. 

The no-till field also got atra- 
zine on sod (3.2 pounds actual 


per acre) all in one shot... plus 
1.5 pints of 2, 4-D to take out 
dandelions, and 70 pounds of 
liquid nitrogen per acre. Herbi- 
cide and liquid fertilizer were 
combined in one mixture, and 
custom-applied. 

The untilled corn ground grew 
a fine-looking crop this year. Don 
believes this method will really 
shine, though, in a year dryer 
than 1970... when the dead-sod 
mulch will conserve moisture. He 
has a field scheduled for corn in 
1971 that is fairly steep in places 
...and will use no-till there to 
prevent erosion. 


Tillage Varies 


The Shelmidines fit the tillage 
to the field... some corn ground 
is just plowed, then planted... 
some is plowed, then once-over 
with a rolling harrow before 
planting...and, as mentioned, 
no tillage at all before planting. 
Soon after combining corn this 
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Your Agway Dairy Enterprise salesman, store, or 

representative can supply you with milk replacers, 

Calf Grower, and other products and 
services for profitable dairying. 
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Farm Enterprise Service (AGWAY 
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If Scours Hit...Hit Back 


with 


Stop scours fast, with an exclusive combination of the 
two top disease fighters available today—AUREOMYCIN and 
SULMET. You get quick action against costly infectious scours. 

Added vitamins A, D, and niacin guard against vitamin 
depletion common to scours—help rebuild resistance to fur- 
ther infections. 


TAKE THME 


oy 


OBSERVE LABEL 
DIRECTIONS 


Use 


* 


at the first sign 
of trouble. 





* AUREOMYCIN® chlortetracycline, 
* SULMET® sulfamethazine, 
and OBLETS® oblong tablets. 





“Sure my next spreader will 
be a Hawk Bilt, if this one ever 
wears out.” D. H., Vinton, la. 
(pictured below) 


farmers say, 
“It’s the 

one spreader 
that spreads 
cost and 
upkeep 

as well as 
manure.” 


“It really slings the manure 
and I’ve had virtually no main- 
tenance or repairs.’ L. J., 
Walcott, lowa. 


Testimonials like these, plus 
years of field experience, 
show you Can expect an av- 
erage of 7 years of service 
from a Hawk Bilt spreader. 
Don’t take our word for it. 
Start proving to yourself to- 
morrow with a visit to your 
nearest Hawk Bilt dealer. 


Also ask about the dry fer- 
tilizer spreaders and newest 
additions to the Hawk Bilt 
line, the amazing Lot Cleaner/ 
Spreader and cost-cutting 
Continuous Flow Grain Dryer. 


Hawk Bilt builds for Farmers be- 
cause Farmers built Hawk Bilt. 


xe 
a HAWK BILT COMPANY Vinton, lowa 52349 \ J 
on CHROMALLOY AMERICAN COMPANY — 








Personal Farm Experience 





CLEAR SEEDING 


Harvey Alford and his family 
operate a 60-cow dairy farm near 
Mannsville (Jefferson County), 
New York. They’ve experi- 
mented at seeding alfalfa with- 
out a nurse crop before, but their 
38 acres in 1970 really rang the 
bell! 

“The secret,” says Harvey, “is 
to do the best you can at every 
part of the job... just one weak 
spot in the program is all it takes 
to torpedo the whole thing!” 

He admits that, in previous 
years, he allowed the Eptam her- 
bicide to lie on the surface too 
long . . . corrected in 1970 by 
hooking sprayer and disc on the 
same tractor so spraying and in- 
corporation were almost simul- 
taneous. Furthermore, he went 
to 17 pounds of seed per acre 
this ‘year; “contrasted 107 12 
pounds previously. He thinks 20 
pounds would probably be a bet- 
ter figure, though. 


First Cutting 


The clear-seeded alfalfa... 
part sowed on April 18, and the 
rest on May 6... had yielded a 
good first cutting by the end of 
July. At that point, 400 pounds 
per acre of 0-10-40 helped insure 
a second cutting the seeding year. 

Previous fertilization included 
260 pounds of 0-25-25 per acre 
at seeding time. This was placed 
by the drill so that it was readily 
available to the sprouting seed 
...especiaHy important as far as 
phosphorus is concerned. 

The Alfords used two herbi- 
cides this year... Eptam applied 


| prior to planting for taking out 


the grasses and Premerge to 
clobber the broadleaved weeds 
just as the seedlings got under- 
way. 


Soil Type 


The major soil type in the 140 
tillable acres here is Collamer 
silt loam. Spring plowing is the 
rule on the Alford place... and 
most of the plowed ground gets 
only a once-over with a cultimul- 
cher (or rolling harrow, as it’s 
called) . . . cultipacker in front 
and back, separated by a spring- 
tooth harrow in_ between. Tile 
drainage has, as Harvey puts it, 


Harvey Alford admires a beautiful 
stand of clear-seeded alfalfa. 








“made an alfalfa farm out of a 
birdsfoot trefoil farm.” 

Roughage fed here is mostly 
haylage in summer .. . and a 
combination of corn silage and 
hay in winter. A 24X50 tower 
silo is backed up with a bunker 
silo measuring 36X71X12 feet. 
“That 12 feet is too high,” com- 
ments Harvey. ‘Ten feet high 
would be better...and 8 feet 
probably better yet!” 

The horizontal storage is made 
of wood silo staves, has a con- 
crete floor 5 inches thick. Side- 
walls are covered with 4-mil 
black plastic before filling, and 
it’s capped with the same ma- 
terial... plus umpteen old tires 
to hold it down. Out-of-pocket 
costs for structure were $1,500; 
it holds 700 tons. 


Corn Silage 


Harvey has fed corn silage as 
the only roughage ...as long as 
five months one winter... but 
he would rather not. He finds 
that such a ration causes dry 
cows to get too fat, and it also 
creates protein-management 
problems among the milking 
cows. Both silage and hay is fed 
in the same Vibrafeeder located 
in the free-stall barn. 

Although the younger young 
cattle are in the same barn with 
the milking herd (in separate sec- 
tions), Harvey comments that 
respiratory problems in calves 
can mushroom if cattle numbers 
get high. He’d like to move new- 
born calves away from the milk- 
ing herd to avoid the high- 
moisture levels associated with 


the free-stall area. — G.L.C. 


CARAMEL CORN 


Most folks are naturally reti- 
cent about telling of their prob- 
lems, preferring to recount their 
victories. But Richard Brown of 
Ellisburg, New York, freely 
shares information about his boo- 
boo in connection with low-mois- 
ture corn silage. 

He ordered a new 24X60 silo 
in May of 1969, but it wasn’t 
erected until October. Dick had 
planted an early-maturing corn, 
and it had been frosted thor- 
oughly by the time he harvested 
it in the middle of October. 
Later tests showed the moisture 
content to be 54.6 percent. 

He chopped it short with a 
chopper having a recutter screen, 
and the silo was equipped with a 
mechanical distributor. All in all, 
it packed well and the 
Browns: hoped that alt would 
turn out A-okay. 

Alas! The cows bellied up to 
the feed bunk and ate the corn 
silage as though it were going out 
of style... but their milk produc- 
tion dropped sharply. Many of 
them ate so well at the silage 
bunk that they’consumed practic- 
ally no grain. 

The herd included 54 milkers, 
and the 43 producing at the time 
dropped in production almost 
overnight from 2,300 pounds of 

(Continued on next page) 
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reli per aay to - 1,300 Spee 
Various attempts to remedy the 
situation were made... produc- 
tion finally stabilized at 1,800 
for the rest of the winter. When 
the herd went from corn silage 
to haylage in the spring it 
jumped 400 pounds in daily milk 
production. 


Generation Gap 


A few- cows the younger 
ones ... seemed to produce satis- 
factorily on the corn silage. One 
older cow, though, really got sick 
when her rumen bacteria gave 
up the ghost...she had to be 
sent down the road to the 
butcher. In all, 75 head were be- 
ing fed from the silo daily. 

Some hay was being fed with 
the silage... 25 to 30 bales per 
day. Soybean oil meal didn’t 
seem to help much, but Com- 
pensator 50 (a liquid protein sup- 
plement) at two pounds per cow 
per day fed on top of the silage 
did seem to help considerably. 
There was no urea in either the 
corn silage or grain ration. 

The silage had heated until it 


caramelized ... from top to bot- 
tom of the silo. Dick recalled 
Connecticut dairyman Lou 


Longo’s comment that... with 
his horizontal silos... any corn 
silage at a moisture level below 
60 percent is poor feed for cows. 
Bill Lashbrook of the Beacon 
Milling Company told Dick, 
“Recent research work indicates 
that once the moisture content 
of corn silage drops below 60 


percent, the coefficient of digest-- 


ibility is affected and even 
though the nutrients are present 
in the forage cows cannot utilize 
them efficiently.” 

If Dick were to do it over 
again, he would have picked the 
ears for high-moisture ear corn, 
and not ensiled the stover. All in 
all, it was a tough break for a 
young dairyman! — G.L.C. 


PLENTY OF HELP 


Probably the most-mentioned 
problem farmers talk about is 
the shortage of competent em- 
ployees. How refreshing, then, to 
visit with Everett Crowe of Can- 
ton, New York . . . a dairyman 
(35 cows) who has a surplus of 
high-school boys seeking to work 
for him! 

He hires them pretty regularly 
during the summer . . . some by 
the week, others by the hour . . 
and they also work for him on 
weekends in the fall. 
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‘How come ya stay around the farm all day, 
Uncle Charlie? epee ya ever have to go to 
work?"’ 


American Agriculturist, October, 1970 


Here are some of Evefett’s 
recommendations and _ policies 
drawn from 18 years of successful 
hiring 

1. The employment arrange- 
ments are thoroughly discussed 
with the boy and his parents... 
together if possible. Boys who 
own their own cars are not eligi- 
ble. Each boy must present evi- 
dence of having taken a physical 
and being declared “sound in 
wind and limb” . . . or his par- 
ents’ word that he has had a 
physical exam. 

2. Everett never asks anyone 
to do something he won’t do 
himself. Cleaning calf pens, for 
instance, is always a “we” propo- 
sition, never a “‘you” deal. “I’ve 
worked as a boy in a haymow 


= | 
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‘under a hot metal roof in July,” 


says Everett. “That’s another 
job where the employer should 
shed his share of the sweat.” 

3. The boys are asked to work 
long hours now and then during 
haying, but those hired by the 


_week get compensating time off 


when work is not pressing. 

4. Everett is convinced that 
time is well spent in showing a 
boy how the task at hand should 
be done . . . if he gets it wrong, 
explain why it’s done the pre- 
scribed way. If someone really 
goofs up the job, lean on him in 
private... never chew out any- 
one in the presence of his fellow 
workers. 

5. Only problem area Everett 
mentions is having to hold the 


boys back now and then. Being 
young, bright-eyed, and. bushy- 
tailed, they sometimes want to 
bite off more than they can chew 

tempted to operate unfa- 
miliar equipment, etc. The boys 
are fully covered by workmen’s 
compensation insurance, but the 
Crowes don’t want anyone hurt! 

6. A great help in hiring boys 
is to have a good cook in the 
family. Mrs. Crowe fits that de- 
scription . . . and the boys really 
stack it away at noon and eve- 
ning meals! 

Everett’s advice boils down 
to the Golden Rule... treat the 
boys the way you'd like to be 
eat yourself. Judging by the 
results, he practices what he 
preaches! — GL.G. 





The McKee Sno-Lander Model 520 
McKee Bros. Limited build a rotary snow 
plow to suit your tractor. Take your choice 
of rear mounted — 3 point hitch models 
or front mounted models including a unit 
designed specifically for john Deere 
tractors with mid-P.T.O. 





The McKee ‘Sno-Lander’ 720 front 
mounted for John Deere Tractors 
Cuts a full 7 feet (920 cuts a full 9’). Throw 
snow up to 60 feet. Handle any type of 
snow—wet, dry or frozen—load trucks too. 


See your dealer for a model to fit your 
tractor — suit your job, or, write North 
America’s Leading Manufacturer of Inter- 
mediate Range Rotary Snow Plows. We'll 
be happy to send you a colorful catalogue. 


McKEE BROS. umiteo 


ELMIRA ONTARIO 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


UEBLER’S 


VERNON, NEW YORK 
13476 


Phone (315) 829-2305 


061-MCK-69-3 





LEAKY TEATS? 


Leaky Teats may spread 
mastitis. Dr. Naylor's Stop- 
A-Leak stops leakers by 
constricting round muscle 
at end of teat. Used by par- 
ticular dairymen for 30 
years. 

If dealer does not carry, 
send $1.25 for two ounce 
bottle, postpaid. Dept. SF 
H. W. Naylor Co., Morris, N.Y. 13808 
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Ash Trees In Trouble 


Few trees have been as trouble- 
free as the ash. Unfortunately, 
this fine tree now has its prob- 
lems. The white, green and black 
ash are suffering damage from 
several insects and from disease. 
Ash decline is taking its toll, and 
no one knows what causes the 
problem. 

You’ve probably wondered 
what those brownish clusters are 
on the ash in your yard or woods. 
The staminate (male) flowers of 
the white ash are attacked by a 
tiny mite, causing a condition 
known as the “ash flower gall.” 
The male flowers are converted 
into the rough, blackish galls due 
to the feeding and irritation of 
the mite. 

Control: Next spring after 
buds start to swell, spray with 
malathion. 


How To Candy Flowers 


Quite often we get letters from 
our AA fans asking for a recipe 
for candying flowers. Here’s one 
to keep in mind if you’re toying 
with this idea. 

Select choice petals or entire 
flowers. Use 1 ounce of gum ara- 
bic, 1 cup water, 1 tablespoon 
corn syrup, and 1 cup sugar. 
Flowers to be candied can be 
African violets, pansies, rose 
petals and mint leaves. 


Carefully dry the petals of the 
flowers without bruising them. 
Dissolve the gum arabic in half 
a cup of water over hot water. 
Let stand until cold. Then, using 
a soft brush, coat the flowers with 
the mixture. Run a needle and 
thread through the stem of each 
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flower and hang up to dry so the 
flowers do not touch each other. 
Mix the corn syrup and sugar 
in % cup of water, bring to the 
boiling point, and cook to the 
soft ball stage (234°). Let stand 
until cold, then dip the gum ara- 
bic-coated flowers gently in the 
syrup; remove, sprinkle them 
with fine granulated sugar, and 
place on waxed paper to dry. 


Christmas Cactus 


Next to African violets, we get 
more letters asking about the 
Christmas cactus than any other 
subject. The big question — 
Why doesn’t my Christmas cac- 
tus bloom for Christmas? Why 
did my cactus bloom for Thanks- 
giving? 

This is explained by the fact 
that there are two species, and 
they are very similar. One is the 
‘Christmas cactus,” correctly 
identified as Schlumbergera 
bridgesii, but also listed as Zygo- 
cactus truncatus or Epiphyllum 
truncatum (both latter terms in- 
correct), 2 Ehen? tacres - the 
‘Thanksgiving cactus,” Schlum- 
bergera truncata. 

‘The Christmas cactus has leaf 
joints with rounded teeth, where- 
as the Thanksgiving cactus has 
leaves with pointed teeth. Both 
species respond to day length and 
temperature conditions for flow- 
ering. Locality also has a lot to 
do with time of blooming. 

The Thanksgiving cactus 
forms flower buds sooner and 
produces flowers earlier than the 
Christmas cactus. Buds on the 
Thanksgiving cactus are first 
showing around September 20 in 

(Continued on page 29) 
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POISON IVY 


Poison ivy is a handsome vine 
and very colorful at this time of 
year. It’s so handsome that some 
nurserymen in England list the 
vine as an ornamental in their 
catalogs. 

It’s a good idea to keep a sharp 
lookout for any plant with three 
leaflets, although not all plants 
with three leaves are poison ivy. 
For example, wild raspberry has 
three leaves and even looks some- 
what like poison ivy. Woodbine 






BLUE BERRIES 


VIRGINIA CREEPER 
(Virginia Creeper) is harmless, 
has five leaflets and is often mis- 
taken for poison ivy (see illustra- 
tion). 

As we’ve said before, there’s no 
truth to the idea that you can 
develop an immunity by chewing 
leaves of the vine. Poison ivy 
grows everywhere, and each year 
it strikes 2,000,000 Americans so 
badly that they’re temporarily 


“out of business” for a total of 


3,730,000 days. 


a Manure? 
Sahistrom 





has the system! 


Fluid manure handling saves labor, nutri- 
ents, bedding; reduces flies and odors; 
allows spreading less often. Ideal for dairy, 
beef, hog or poultry operations, 


Our highly efficient 
Homogenator  han- 
dies any pit, reduces 
manure, bedding and 
liquids to a smooth ~* 
slurry fills 
spreader in less than 
a minute, 
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Sahistrom spreaders 
spread at 300-1200 
gals. per min. above 
ground. New Injec- 
tor spreads below 
ground at 400-700 
gpm. 





Don’t experiment 
with “copy. cat’ 
fluid manure equip- 
ment that won’t do 
the job! Come to 
Sahlistrom, the pio- 
neer and leader for 
12 years, and get 
all the proven fea- 
tures that will make 
liquid manure pay. 
Write or phone for complete data on 
SahlIstrom Fluid Manure 
Systems, 





New soil injection equipment 


Dept. A 


Wanistrom Mfg. Co. 


P. O. Box 589, Bennington, Vt. 05201 
Phone: (802) 442-3500 


Now...say goodbye to 


IAZY HEALING! 
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Non-drying RED-KOTE fights infection 
... adheres, protects, soothes and softens... 
speeds healing of stubborn wounds. Stim- 
ulates new skin growth. EASY TO USE... 
handy dauber in every bottle. 4-oz. Dauber 
Bottle, $1.50 at dealer's or mailed postpaid. 


H. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS, N.Y. 13808 
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The Guaranteed Performance of ANDER- 
SON Machines will eliminate your rock 
problems. ... A model for every condi- 
tion and budget. 


Write orcall... 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Ph. 406-442-5560 
Helena, Montana 59601 








Pee ey er vs 
Wo Impression ~ Satisfaction Guaranteed 
We will transform your old, 

eracked or phipred plate into a 
beautiful new, lightweight DuPont 
**Beauty Pink”’ Plastic Plate... us- 
ing yourownteeth. Complete work 
done in 24 hours or less! No impression 


needed under our scientific False Plate 
Method. Money back guar. Our 16th year. 


ONLY... 

Send No Money! 51, %s cnioy lite again’ Bosh name, address 
for fall detaile and safety shipping bux FREE! 5 
WEST DENTAL LABORATORIES, DEPT. A-75 

3816 WEST LAWRENCE AVENUE — CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60625 


FREE SAMPLE 


White, Yellow & Red flex- 
ible Plastic. Inexpensive and 
each sign is guaranteed for 
three years. Write for your 
free sample today. We also 
carry the new Game Pre 
serve Signs. 
MINUTE MAN 

Stanfordville, N. Y. 12581 
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by Robert L. Clingan 


EARING FALSE WITNESS 


NO commandment of the 
“Ten” has been broken as often 
as the ninth, “You shall not bear 
false witness against your neigh- 
bees 

Orginally this commandment 
dealt with the integrity of the 
court and the validity of the tes- 
timony of the witness. Yet there 
are many ways of bearing false 
witness against our neighbor. 

One of the most common is 
“gossip.” The root Anglo-Saxon 
meaning of this word is “godly.” 
How ironic that the word which 
originally meant godly has be- 
come a description of one of the 
most ungodly things we do. 
Gossip Defined 


Webster’s Collegiate Diction- 
ary defines gossip as “idle tales, 
tattling, and rumor monger- 
ing.” Surely any information or 
story that makes the person of 
whom it is told thought less of 
by the person to whom it is told, 
is gossip. 

Why is gossip so common? Pri- 
marily because-it is interesting 
and exciting. And if the story is 
derogatory and semi-confidential, 
that makes it even more interest- 
ing. 
In the back of our own minds 
there is often the feeling that if 
we make someone else thought 
less of, we make ourselves 
thought more of. We believe that 
by running someone else down, 
we build ourselves up. It is per- 
haps the cheapest way to secure 
a sense of superiority. One does 
not have to really do anything. 
All he has to do is say something 
derogatory about someone else. 


Imaginary Trip 
In the book entitled ““Dreams,”’ 
by Olive Screiner, is the descrip- 


tion of an imaginary trip to hell. 
The victim is given a conducted 
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(Continued from page 29) 
our area (Upstate New York), 
whereas the buds of the Christ- 
mas cactus are first visible 
around October 15. Hope I 
haven’t confused you! 


AA Garden Clinic 


A reader writes, ‘““‘We had the 
strangest thing happen to our po- 
tatoes this year. The plants 
apparently crossed with our 
tomatoes and produced small 
tomatoes on top of our potato 
vines. Is that possible?” 

Answer — ‘Those tiny, tomato- 
like fruits on top of a mature po- 
tato plant were the potato seed 
balls. They are worthless and 
should not be eaten. Some people 
call them “potato balls” or “po- 
tato apples,” but they are no- 
thing but seed pods, not the re- 
sult of the potatoes crossing with 
tomatoes. 
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tour of that unholy abode of the 
dead. He is shown some people 
feverishly digging holes. They are 
eager to dig. The visitor asks, 
“Why are they digging holes?” 

He is told that they plan to 
camouflage the holes so other 
men will fall in. The visitor 
presses the question, “Why?” 
The answer comes back, ‘They 
believe that when someone falls, 
they rise.” 

The visitor concludes, ‘““They 
must be crazy.” The conductor 


of the tour of hell replies, “There. 


is no sanity in hell.” 

How are we to overcome the 
temptation to speak disparag- 
ingly of someone else, to engage 
in derogatory comment? 

In his book “Foundations for 


Bobcat is a tough new breed of scat, 
bred for performance off the beaten 
track. 

it’s built from the skis up, by Evin- 
rude, in Evinrude plants. 

’ Engineered by people who know that 
the faster a snowmobile goes — the 
stronger it has to be. 

Powered by a tough Evinrude engine 
designed expressly for the purpose 
— by the manufacturer who has built 
(and provides service for) more en- 


Reconstruction,” the Quaker 
writer Dr. Elton Trueblood tells 
of an ancient Quaker custom. He 
describes church meetings when 
the members of the fellowship 
ask each other searching ques- 
tions that lead to the spiritual 
and moral evaluation of their 
personal lives. According to Dr. 
Trueblood, one of the queries 
is, “Hast thou refrained from 
bearing idle tales, and art thou 
careful of the reputation of 


_others?”’ 


The great chapter on Christian 
love in the Bible, I Corinthians 
13, says in the sixth verse (New 
English Bible), “Love keeps no 
score of wrongs; does not gloat 
over other men’s sins, but de- 
lights in the truth.” 





o catch 
one. 


gines for off-the-road recreation than 
anyone else. 


Tested without mercy on the meanest 
test terrain in America and Canada. 


Four Bobcat models are spoiling for 
sport this winter. 

The 32 hp (437 cc) super scat Bob- 
cat SS — with fast-back seat, forged 
ski columns, cut-down windshield, 
and high speed polyurethane track — 
for those who like their power lean 
and mean and strong. 


When we are sufficiently pos- 
sessed by Christian love, our 
lives have no room for bearing 
false witness against our neigh- 
bor. We cease to be tempted to 


gossip. 





PICKING STONE 
by Sharon Ferris 


Don’t fuss about your ailments, 

Or give a grunt or groan, 

Cause you'll never know what aching 
is, 

Till you've been picking stone. 

You tell me you're exhausted, 

And weary to the bone, 

But you'll never know what tired is, 

Till you’ve been picking stone. 








Three trail-broken 25 hp Bobcats — 
high speed molded, or rugged cleated 
track. Evinrude quality construction 
and Evinrude tuxury features you 
won't find anywhere else at any- 
where near the price. 

Let your claws out. Live a little. See 
your Evinrude dealer. 

Bring a Bobcat home, and winter 
will never be dull again. 


Write for catalog. Evinrude Motors, 4034 N. 27th 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 53216 


EVINRUDE = BOBCAT 


Div. of Outboard Marine Corporation 
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968. Crochet father-son matching 
vests. Use knitting worsted, big 
crochet hook. Men’s Sizes 36-42; 
child’s 4-14 inel. Directions. .50 cents 


is Gift- 


902. Gift-perfect! This 32-inch doll 
wears child’s size 2-clothes. Tots love 
him. Transfer, directions for doll 
TELS care esc eh eh uate i pe 50 cents 








7436. Crochet vest, scarf, hat of 
knitting worsted with No. 8 plastic 
hook. Directions for vest sizes 10-16, 
cap S, M, Lincluded. ...... 50 cents 
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§ 888. Embroider graceful bird mo- 
( tifs; follow chart for true colors. 

Transfer of four motifs 8 x 11”, four 
di3x°4, COlor-chart.2 es 50 cents 


( 

7326. Gay Christmas decorations. f 

Crochet paper-ribbon tree plus can- FX 

dleholders on base of plastic foam. rt 
: : Fa Ky 

Hasy directions. .....:.... 50 cents Rak o-Gers pHa roy nee peladbe Two 


SESS 
648. Fun for a little girl to dress eee ZY SO | RO fa f identical pieces plus ears or wings 
this 7-inch sock doll. She has 5 fash- = CONN | IS [Xe LS Se wn for each. Transfer, directions for 4 
ionable dresses. Directions for doll, BYR | Sees] SS) VEN Ne SENSE pets, all quick to make. . . . .50 cents 
clothes patterns. .......... 50 cents . 

















873. Make TV pony hassock of tick- 
ing or any sturdy fabric. A bouncing 
playmate for tot. Easy directions for 
hassock, send today! ...... 50 cents 
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845. Fringe-trimmed slippers, high 7380. Knit cozy gift slippers in a 
or low, make welcome gifts. Crochet few hours — one flat piece plus cuff 
~ tops, soles of rug yarn. Directions for each slipper. Chart, directions 
“4 for S, M, Lsizes included. . . .50 cents sizes 4 to 12 included. ...... 50 cents 






7038. Don’t throw away bottle caps, 7003. Snug stocking cap keeps ears 
cover them with colorful crochet for and neck warm. Knit short cap, also. 
hot-dish mats. Form into interesting Sizes S, M, Lincluded. Easy-to-follow 
shapes. Directions. ........ 50 cents CH¥ECHONS..- 255 8 eed 50 cents 







517. Fill your bedroom with roses 7417. Pin-wheel potholders — cro- 
and daisies. Embroider on separate chet in bright colors. Use four strands 
blocks for spread. Transfer 12 motifs; of string taken together. Directions 
Easy directions. .......... 50 cents for four holders. .......... 50 cents 








7041. Smart mom-daughter pon- 7184. Crochet easy medallions while 
chos! Crochet easy granny squares, you watch TV. Join, then cuddle up 
join. S(child’s 2-6), M (child’s 8-12), with your afghan. Directions for 
L(teens, misses’ 14-18). ...50 cents 43,” medallions, 32)... 65... 50 cents 








, Instant Sewing Book {] $1 

i Instant Fashion Book CJ $1 

* Fashions to Sew (Fall) (1 50¢ | Send To 
! Designer Collection #26 [] 50¢ 




















Nteadiacrott Catalog [1 50¢ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
‘ Book of 16 Quilts #1 CT 50¢ Box 42, Old Chelsea Station : 
! Museum Quilt Book #2 [_] 50¢ New York, N.Y, 10011 
: 15 Quilts for Today #3. [150 ; 
Book of 16 Jiffy Regs : ae Dress Patterns 50¢ Needlecraft Patterns S0¢: 
112 Prize Afghans #42 F] 50¢ Add 15¢ for each Pattern for first-class mailing ‘ 
Complete Afghan Bk. #14 [-] $1 and special handling. ‘ 
i Complete Gift Book (New) [] $10 [TTT Tt tt ttt rt ttt ttt ten ttn nner ene e een e eee eee ‘ 
Pattern No. Size Price Neen BLY f = 
‘ ADDRESS 5s ne 
CUVEE ear Same eek cas ees es 
' PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP: 
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OLD AND NEW APPLE FAVORITES 


WHAT VARIETY crisp, 
bright, tasty apples can give our 
menus during fall and winter 
months! We all have favorite 
recipes which we repeat from 
time to time, but why not get 
out your cookbooks and try using 
this choice fall fruit in some dif- 
ferent ways. Here are a few 
recipes to get you started. 


APPLE AND ORANGE TAPIOCA 


4 medium tart apples, pes and cut 
in eighths Gahout 3 cups) 

% cup sugar 

3 tablespoons butter 

2 teaspoons lemon juice 

Y% teaspoon salt 

Y2 teaspoon cinnamon 

% teaspoon nutmeg 

Ye cup water 

1 cup drained fresh or canned orange 
or tangerine sections 

% cup quick-cooking tapioca 

2 cups water 

Combine apples, sugar, butter, 
lemon juice, salt, spices and 
cup water in a skillet. Cover and 
simmer over medium heat until 
apples are tender - about 15 
minutes. Baste apples occasion- 
_ally with sugar mixture. Remove 
apples to serving dish. 

Add orange sections, tapioca 
and remaining 2 cups water to 
sugar mixture in skillet. Let 
stand 5 minutes. Cook and stir 
over medium heat until mixture 
comes to a boil. Pour over apples 
and let stand 20 minutes; stir. 
Let cool at least 15 minutes 
longer before serving with 
whipped cream. Makes 4'4 cups 
or 8 servings. 


OLD FASHIONED 


BAKED APPLE TAPIOCA 

3 cups tart apples, peeled and sliced 
2% cups water 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 

1 cup light brown sugar 
’2 teaspoon cinnamon 
Y% teaspoon salt 
¥s cup quick-cooking tapioca 

2 tablespoons melted butter 

Arrange apple slices in a 
greased shallow baking dish. 
Combine water and lemon juice 
and pour over apples. Bake 
covered in a moderate oven 
(375°) about 10 to 15 minutes, 
or just until apples are partially 
tender. 

Combine % cup of the brown 
sugar with cinnamon, salt, tapi- 
oca and melted butter and 
sprinkle over apples. Mix 
thoroughly but do not mash 
apples. Bake uncovered 10 
minutes longer. 

Stir again carefully, sprinkle 
with remaining brown sugar and 
bake 5 minutes longer, or until 
apples are tender. Serve hot or 
cold with plain or whipped 
cream. Serves about 6. 

Note: If desired, combine ‘2 
cup seedless raisins and '2 cup 
broken walnut meats with the 
sugar-cinnamon- tapioca mixture 
before sprinkling over the apples. 


FROSTED APPLE SQUARES 


2 cups all-purpose flour 
> cup butter 
‘2 cup sugar 
‘4 teaspoon salt 

Grated rind of 1 lemon 
2 egg yolks 
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4 cooking apples, pared .and cut in 
%-inch slices 
% cup sugar 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
2 egg yolks beaten with 
6 tablespoons light cream 
Combine and work together 
with fingers the flour, butter, 
sugar, salt, lemon rind and egg 
yolks. Pat half the dough over 
bottom of a greased 8 or 9-inch 
square pan. Cover with apple 
slices combined with sugar and 
cinnamon. Sprinkle over apples 
the egg yolks and cream mixture. 
Add just enough milk to re- 
mainder of crust mixture to hold 
it together. Roll out on lightly 





floured board to fit the pan and 
arrange over apples. Brush with 
slightly beaten egg white. 


Bake in a moderate oven 
(375°) about 45 minutes, or un- 
til apples are tender and crust 
lightly browned. Frost top while 
still warm with confectioners’ 
sugar frosting. Cut into 9 squares 
to serve. 


APPLE BREAD 


Y2 cup shortening 
%% cup sugar 


2 eggs 

2 cups finely diced apples 

2 tablespoons sour milk or buttermilk 
2 cups all-purpose flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

% teaspoon baking soda 

¥2 teaspoon salt 

¥; cup coarsely chopped nuts 

Cream shortening and sugar 
together, add eggs and beat well. 
Sift the dry ingredients and add 
alternately with the diced apples 
and sour milk or buttermilk. Fold 
in the nuts. Place in greased 
bread tin and let stand 20 
minutes. 

Bake in a moderate oven 
(350°) about 40 to 50 minutes, 
or until bread tests done. Re- 
move from pan and cool for 
several hours or overnight before 
slicing. This is a moist bread. 

Note: If you wish to make a 
spiced apple bread, sift 1 tea- 
spoon cinnamon, '%2 teaspoon 
nutmeg and % teaspoon cloves 
with dry ingredients. 


APPLE PECAN COBBLER 
4 cups thinly sliced, tart pared apples 
¥2 cup sugar 
¥%2 teaspoon cinnamon 


by Alberta Shackelton 


1 cup coarsely chopped pecans 
“ cup butter 
% cup sugar 


1 egg 
1 cup all-purpose flour 


1 teaspoon baking powder 
Y% teaspoon salt 
¥2 cup milk 


Arrange apples in a greased 
round baking dish about 8X2 
inches. Combine sugar, cinna- 
mon and % cup of the pecans 
and sprinkle over apples. Cream 
together the butter and sugar, 
beat in egg and mix well. 

Sift together the dry ingre- 
dients and add alternately to the 
creamed mixture with the milk; 


Fruits, warm and juicy 
in a sparkling pudding, 
make a fitting end to 
family or company din- 
ner. Apple and Orange 
| Tapioca has a touch of 
| spice that’s sure to 
spark a chain of mem- 
ories about long-ago 
puddings. 


~— Photo: General Foods Kitchens 


mix smooth. Pour over the ap- 
ples and sprinkle with the re- 
maining sugar-pecan mixture. 

Bake in a moderate oven 
(350°) about 40 to 50 minutes, 
or until apples are tender and 
cakey part tests done. Serve 
warm with ice cream. Serves 6 
to 8. 


CINNAMON APPLES IN VARIETY 
6-8 apples 
13 cups sugar 
2 cups water 
2 sticks cinnamon and red food color 
or 
Red cinnamon candies (about % 


cup) 

Wash, pare and core apples 
carefully. (Choose apples which 
will keep shape well.) Make a 
sirup of sugar, water, stick cinna- 
mon and red food coloring or the 
cinnamon candies. Cook apples 
slowly in the sirup until just ten- 
der, basting occasionally as they 
cook. Chill. 

Stuffed Cinnamon Apple 
Salad. Cut each apple vertically 
into about 6 slices and only to 
within % inch from the bottom. 
Place opened up on a bed of 
crisp salad greens (watercress 
is especially nice for this salad). 
Stuff centers of apples with a 
tasty mixture of softened cream 
or cottage cheese and nuts or 
finely chopped celery and may- 
onnaise. Garnish top with mint 
leaves. 

Porcupine Apple Dessert. Pre- 
pare apples as above, but do not 
cut apples. Completely pierce 


(Continued on page 32) 
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ADVERTISERS 


The Dairy Herd Improvement 
Association has officially ap- 
proved The De Laval Separator 
Company’s Waikato meter for 
weighing milk and taking butter- 
fat samples. The Waikato also 
measures milk flow. The com- 
pany reports that it is the only 
meter that can do all three jobs. 

According to the National 


‘DHIA Coordinating Group’s 


Technical Committee on Test- 
ing, Weighing and Sampling 
Devices, which evaluated the 
meter, the milk weights obtained 
and the samples for butterfat 
tests are well within prescribed 
limits of tolerance as specified 
for Standard DHIA Testing. 

The meter shows how much 
milk each cow produces and at 
what rate. A valve at the bottom 
of the meter can be opened to 
sample butterfat. 


National Corn Growing 
Champion Bill Gretzinger of 
Fall River, Wisconsin, planted 
Northrup King’s PX 50 vari- 
ety on his top-yielding field. 
He planted 32,480 plants per 
acre in 30- ae rows, used 
atrazine-oil for controlling 
weeds, and cultivated once to 
loosen up soil. He also uses 
several other Northrup King 
hybrids for his 135 acres of 
corn grown each year. 


Ford Motor Company’s new 
Model 4000 SU “Super Util- 
ity’ low-profile tractor an- 
swers the farm operator’s 
need for a general-utility unit 
that’s convenient inside low 
buildings, and capable of 
close-quarter maneuvering in 
a variety of jobs. The 52-pto 
horsepower unit easily pulls 
a large rotary cutter, four- 
bottom plow, scraper, baler 
or forage harvester. 

Standard 4000 SU features 
include manual shift, eight- 
speed transmission, differen- 
tial lock, power-assist steering, 
wet disc brakes and _ three- 
point hitch. It’s offered with 
a choice of Ford’s three- 
cylinder, 201-CD or diesel 
engines. 
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With warmth and humor Ed Eastman recalls vividly 
anecdotes and experiences of days that have faded in memory 
but will never be forgotten. He writes about friends and family, 
the country preacher, the doctor, the peddlar, the blacksmith, 
and others from a long-ago age. 
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You can get a copy of this beautifully-printed and bound 
book in album form, illustrated by many old-time pictures, 
by sending $7.30 (New York State tax included) post office 
money order or personal check to American Agriculturist, 
Book Dept., Savings Bank Building, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 
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Inspect Igloos-Nome( Arctic Gear Provided 
Ski- Mt. Alyeska,, Photo-Portage Glacier 


Frolic- Fur Rendezvous Days- Anchorage 
Snowmobile Races Dog Sledding 


o% 








Miners/Trappers Ball Fur Fashion Luncheon 


Snowshoe Baseball». Grand Parade 
3 Yellowstone Park in Wintertay 


A VERITABLE WONDERLAND NOT EVER SEEN BY THE 
MILLIONS OF SUMMER TOURISTS ...OLD FAITHFUL... 
HERDS OF ELK AND BUFFALO...TO BE SEEN BY YOU AS 
YOU TOUR IN HEATED, COMFORTABLE "' SNOW-CATS." 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION ON THIS EXCITING COM— 
BINATION WINTER WONDERLAND TOUR, SEND COUPON 


EL SS A YS SS SS SS Ge ee CoS ces cee Gen ey ee Se 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc. jt’ 
Dept. U-1 Ae > 
60 Dedham Avenue % a 
Needham, Mass. 02192 ot 
Please send me a free brochure about the WINTER WONDERLAND 1970 TOUR. 
NAME : 

ADDRESS 

__zIP 


CITY. STATE 


PLEASE PRINT 
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_ Makes Toys 


%o o%0", 
90 90%, 


My hobby is making different 
kinds of toys — cuddly -cats from 
men’s white cotton socks, floppy- 
eared elephants from grey flan- 
nel, and toys made from wood or 
hardboard. These include a doll- 
house, barn, swing seat with 
arms and back for a very small 
“swinger,” a hobby horse, and 
many others. Making toys is a 
fun hobby, both for the maker 
and the children who receive 
the toys. — Mrs. Margery Blake- 
ley, R. D. 1, East Aurora, N. Y. 
14052. 
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Shell Collector 

My husband and I collect sea 
shells, fresh water shells, and 
other water inhabitants. So far 
our collections are from Califor- 
nia, Florida, Mexico, Panama, 
and naturally New England. We 
spend many weekends and vaca- 
tions relaxing along the pond 

shores and beaches. 

Our finds have added unusual 
displays and hobby material in 
our home, leaving the quality 
collector shells for us to exchange 
with others who enjoy shell col- 
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Favorites ..... 


(Continued from page 31) 
apples with thin slivers of 
blanched almonds. Serve with 
whipped cream or soft custard 
sauce. 

Cinnamon Apple Slices or 
Rings. Core but do not peel ap- 
ples. Cut in crosswise slices about 
‘4 to % inch thick. Prepare sirup 
as above and simmer apple slices 
until just tender. Serve as a gar- 
nish on meat platter (pork, ham 
or chicken). 

For Salad. Arrange overlap- 
ping slices of apple rings on bed 
of crisp greens and serve with a 
salad dressing-whipped cream 
dressing, flicked with bits of 
candied ginger. 


APPLE MERINGUE 

Prepare apples as for Cinna- 
mon Apples, but quarter apples. 
Also make the sirup as directed, 
but omit cinnamon and red color 
or candies. Add apple quarters 
to sirup and bring to boiling. 
Then simmer about 15 minutes, 
or until apples are tender. Re- 
move slices to a buttered 1-quart 
casserole with slotted spoon. 
Sprinkle with 4 to 4% cup orange 
juice. 

Make a meringue by beating 
3 egg whites until foamy, add % 
teaspoon cream tartar and con- 
tinue to beat until soft peaks 
form. Beat in 4% cup sugar grad- 
ually and continue to beat until 
stiff but moist peaks form. Fold 
in ’2 teaspoon vanilla and spread 
over apples. ; 

Bake in a moderate oven 
(350°) 5 to 10 minutes, or until 
meringue is set and delicately 
browned. Serve warm or cold to 
6. May be served with soft cus- 
tard if desired. 
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What’s Your Hobby? 


Hobby letters from our readers 


lecting too. We would like to 
hear from them. —Mrs. H. 
C. Thacher, 118 King St., War- 
wick, R. I. 02886. 


‘Trash for Cash" 

My most enjoyable hobby is 
refunding or exchanging ‘“‘trash 
for cash.” I clip refund coupons 
from all my magazines and news- 
papers, pick them up in the 
stores and cut them from boxes | 
of cereals and other foods. | 
trade with fellow refunders, and 
friends and relatives also contri- 
bute. 

With these labels and refund 
coupons, I receive cash or mer- 
chandise. A few items I have ob- 
tained from “trash” are a wall 
clock, electric toaster, percola- 
tor, records, books and toys. 

Whe “Fire Biv Reporter, 116 
W. 4th St., Redwood Falls, 
Minn. 56283, has been a big 
help to me, as it lists hundreds 
of refund offers, giving dates of 
expiration and where the refund 
coupons are found. 

Good luck to you old and new 
refunders. —- Mrs. Norman 
Jones, 17 Sullivan Ave., South 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 11735. 









ONE-ACT PLAYS! 


Three Cheers For Woody 
The New Hired Hand 
The Riddle 

Out of the Night 

To Count Thirteen 
Holloway’s Hired Hand 
The Electric Fence 

Oh Doctor! 

Christmas on the Farm 
Henpecked 



























AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
plays are especially designed 
for rural and small town 
dramatic _ groups, schools, 
and organizations. Plays:are 
amusing, royalty free, and 
easy to produce. 

To order plays, write to: 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Play Dept., Box 370, Ithaca, | 
New York. Enclose 50 cents | 
for each play wanted. Send 
coins, money order or check. 
No stamps, please. Add 10 
cents for complete list of 
plays, with brief description 
of each and number of per- 
sons in Cast. 
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THE EMPTY NEST 
by Inez George Gridley 


Sedate the house and quiet now, 

No small hands pulling at my skirt; 
No scraping from linoleum 

Plasters of jelly, crumbs and dirt. 

The knots are loose, the zippers zipped, 
Gone is the circus and the zoo — 
Somehow | find it hard to start 

The things | always meant to do. 

| find excuses for myself; 

| putter and | shirk. 

If | had some interruptions, 

| think that | could work... 


LQQLQALAARLA NAAN OAD AAA ANNAN D 
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ANGUS 
FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 


from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
327-7160. 


BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW VIEW CHICKS—Shaver Leghorns, 
Harco Sex-links, Lawton Buffs, Cornish Cross 
meat birds. Also started pullets. Henry M. 
Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. Phone 518-692- 
7104. 

BABY CHICKS: $7.95 — 100 COD. Rocks, 
Reds, Crosses, Heavy Assorted. Also ducklings, 
zoslings, turkeys. Free catalog. Surplus Chick 
Co., Milesburg (4), Pa. 16853. 


BABCOCK B — 300’S LEGHORNS, White — 


Barred Rocks, New MHampshires, Cornish 
Rocks, Ducklings. 35 breeds. Free Catalog. 
Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, Inc., Mt. Healthy, 
Ohio 45231. 


LOANED OI eSB ta ras sas Hao ee NE Ne 
SUNNYBROOK BABY CHICKS — De Kalb 
White Leghorns-Red Rock Sex-Link Cross- 
Rhode Island Reds for egg production. Started 
jullets available from 2 weeks of age up to 
-eady-to-lay. White Rock Vantress Cross for 
meat production. Hatching weekly. Sunny- 
srook Poultry Farms, Inc., R.D. #2, Hudson, 
N. Y¥. 12534. 

ROCKS, REDS, CORNISH, $5.80-100. Extra 
large White Rocks, $7.35, Pullets $12.95. Guar- 
anteed. Free Catalog. National Chicks, 8248 
Temple Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 19150. 








BROWN SWISS 


Pe THT 


*SWISS “BIG BROWN COWS” 


34th EASTERN BREEDERS’ SALE of 
53 Top BROWN SWISS 
SAT., OCT. 17, 1970 at 12:00 NOON 
Fair Grounds, COBLESKILL, N.Y. 
20 COWS — 20 BRED HEIFERS 
All fresh or due soon and 
13 OPEN HEIFERS & CALVES 


The quality is high. Three of the cows have 
‘'3E’ udders. One of the calves is out of a 
dam with 800 F. Rich production pedigrees. 
HEADQUARTERS For “NORVICS” 
Nearly half of these cattle are either daugh- 
ters of or are bred to Norvic Lilason’s 
Beautician, one of the Breed’s most popular 
Superior Sires, +707 M +14 F. The place to 
buy 





“Big Brown Cows — 
Big Producers of 4% Milk” 
Cattle are tested for interstate shipment. 
For Catalog Write 
WILLIAM NOTTER, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
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CHAROLAIS 


REGISTERED PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 
bulls. Fertility guaranteed. L. W. Westervelt, 
Spencer, New York. Phone: 589-4907. 


MDE CEL TaN Ee O ER Re ge Sone ee eee 
CIRCLE B FARM purebred Charolais—Oc- 
tober Monthly rundown. ’Tis October, the 
leaves have begun to fall, as each thing an- 
swers to nature’s call. The sun is warm, but 
the air is crisp and from the chimneys come 
a wisp of blue-grey smoke, as it rises high 
into the bright, blue autumn sky. Out to the 
barn on a frosty morn, you feed the cattle 
their oats and corn, while thoughts and plans 
for days ahead, bring to your mind the notice 
you read. That fall feeder sales will soon be- 
gin. Let’s hope your calves are not too thin. 
Whether you’re buying or selling, go where 
you like, to Caledonia, Dryden, Bath or Pike. 
But be sure to listen to what folks say when 
they compare straight breeds with a cross 
Charolais. They have faster gains and more 
lean meat, make better use of what they eat. 
If you’d like to try crossing, yourself, and see 
get a Charolais bull at the Circle B. 716- 
928-1118, Little Genesee, New York 14754. 


KARL EHMER LINDEN FARM 
LaGrangeville, N.Y. 
Tele. 3£914-223-3346 
Largest Herd in the East. Home of Aiglon, 
Jr. $100,000. pure French Bull. See us for 
Quality Charolais. 


CHAROLAIS 
Performance 
_. and the way of saying “Charolais”, the 
quickest way availabe to you to producing 
the kind of meaty beef animal in demand 
today. In most official performance testing 
programs, State BCIA comparisons, feedlot 
observations or carcass quality and cut- 
ability studies, you’ll find Charolais and 
Charolais-crossbreds at the top. 
Write for information on what prepotent 


Charolais bulls can do for you. 


Colonial Charolais Association 
916 Trenton Road, Box C 
Fairless Hills, Pa. 19030 
: (215) 736-1311 
(Affiliated with American-International Charolais 
Assn., Houston, Texas) 





FLYING HORSESHOE RANCHES 
HOME OF QUALITY CHAROLAIS SINCE 1952 


Large type, outstanding Charolais with 
§ the extra length and muscle necessary 
in modern type Beef Cattle. Raised under 
Practical conditions. TWO GREAT FRENCH 
BULLS—AMOUR A05 and B 70 BARNA- 
BAS. 300 head to choose from, both 
French and Domestic, Herd sires—pure- 
bred and percentage females, bred or 
with 1% French calves at side—open 
heifers. No Saturday sales. Located 12 
miles off Route 414 between Liberty and 
Morris, Pa. Please visit or call Morris, 
q Pa. 717-353-7201. 
|e aco te il Re BT aa ain eS 
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CHAROLAIS 


CHAROLAIS 


DOGS 





PUREBRED BULLS, domestic, French blood- 
lines. Vintagevalley Farms, Delhi, New York. 
212-BO38-3119. 

CHAROLAIS PUREBRED CATTLE. Per- 
formance tested, guaranteed French and do- 
mestic bloodlines. For Sale: Linebred cows 
with calves-by-side, heifers, service-age bulls. 
Hidden Falls Farm, Robert B. Hazard, Route 
80, Tully, New York 18159. Phone 315-696- 
boas. 


N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 
DEER HILL FARMS 
Cazenovia, N.Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 








CHAROLAIS CATTLE, certified herd, French 
and domestic breeding stock, % through pure- 
bred cattle for sale at farm. Your inquiry 
invited. Karimor Farms, Joe F. Sherman, 
Owner, Route 28, Hawthorn, Pennsylvania 
16230. Phone 814-365-2221 or 365-3251. 





DEXTERS 


DEXTER BREEDING STOCK, all ages. 
Brennan Brothers, 425 South Main Street, 
Gloversville, New York 12078. 


DOGS 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS. Small, sturdy! 
Herd dog and companion. D. McLaud, Berk- 
shire, N.Y. 

AKC PUPPIES; Airedales, 
Weimaraners. Tourtellotte, Morris, New York 
13808. 





CERTIFIED WORKING BORDER COLLIES. 
Pups and started dogs most always available. 
Write or call for information or better yet 
come and see them work. Also offering book 
(The Farmer’s Dog) on training and working 
the Border Collie. Edgar Gould, Shelburne, 
Mass. 01370. Tel. 1-413-625-6496. 


SHAFFNER’S FAMOUS BORDER COLLIE 
puppies. Registered, imported breeding, train- 
ing instructions. Guaranteed satisfaction. Car- 
roll Shaffner, Oak Hall, Pa. 16862. Phone 
466-6535. 


REGISTERED ENGLISH SHEPHERD pups. 
Watch stock and children’s companion. Carleton 
E. French, Route #2, Bangor, Maine 04401. 
Phone 207-848-3761. 


REGISTERED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES — 











BORDER COLLIES — Stock imported direct 
from Scotland. Best farm dogs. 
Farm, Swanton, Vermont. Phone 802-524-4819. 





Wires, Welsh, Swiss Type. Famous bloodlines. Walter E. 
Yoder, Rl, Meyersdale, Pa. 15552. Phone 
634-7664. 
AKC SILVER POODLE puppies. Diane 
Dunsmore Rosko, Maple Ave., Honesdale, Pa. Phone 


717-253-4038. 





Breeding 


better 
herds 


is our 
business 


Quality Control 


Every ampule of semen processed 


certified for three critical features: 


WR AAR 





label. 


for Optimum Results 


from an Eastern sire and used in members’ herds is 


It is CERTIFIED free from Brucellosis, 
@ Tuberculosis, Vibriosis, Leptospirosis, 
Trichomoniasis, and IBR. 


It is CERTIFIED to contain only sperm 
@ __sfrom the sire represented on the ampule 


It is CERTIFIED to be carefully processed 
@ =i under strict quality control and contain 
sufficient fertile sperm to settle cows. 


High quality, disease free semen from Certified Al Proved Sires and skillful, professional 


technician service add up to optimum results. They are yours through Eastern. Contact 


your area Eastern technician or write to us. 


EASTERN 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION COOPERATIVE, INC. 


P.O. BOX 518 - ITHACA, NEW YORK 14850 - 607-272-3660 
“PERSONAL SERVICE BY PROFESSIONALS” 
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DOGS 


REGISTERED ENGLISH SHEPHERD pup- 
pies. From heel driving parents. Lewis Mait- 
land, Lee Center, New York 13863. Phone 
315-336-6969. 


I Ta RS ae eS 
PUREBRED ENGLISH SHEPHERDS—farm 
raised. Hayner Bornt, Rl, Troy, New York 
13280. 


BORDER COLLIE PUPPIES. Top imported 
bloodlines. Registered, Certified. Working 
demonstrations. Farm families who have had 
our Border Collies come back to High Hickory 
when they need another working dog. Call 
617-877-3726. Pepper Mainwaring Healey, 
High Hickory, 1055 Grove, Framingham Cen- 
tre, Mass. Q1701. 


GOLDEN RETRIEVER PUPPIES, A.K.C. 
Finest bloodlines. Hopevallee Kennels, Star 
Route, Northville, N.Y. Phone 518/925-8577. 


ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. 











Bred females. 


Eskimo male dog free—good home. Myrtle 
Angle, East Stroudsburg, Pa. Phone 717- 
421-7496. 





GOATS 





READ DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL — Monthly 
magazine. How to profit, where to buy. Send 
$3.00 for one year. Box 836, Columbia K-36, 
Mo. 65201. 





HOLSTEINS 





Heifers Cows Heifers Cows 


ATTENTION FARMERS 
Always on hand: 
400 head of the finest high producing young 
registered and high grade Holsteins, hand 
picked by our cattle buyers in Canada, Penn- 
sylvania and New York. 


New shipments arriving daily, just fresh or 
Springing. Priced to suit any farmer! 
TERMS: CASH OR CREDIT 


Due to the tremendous demand for our cattle, 
we suggest that you make arrangements for 
Fall purchases as quickly as possible. 


Licensed and Bonded in N.Y., N.J. and Pa. 
Our aim is your satisfaction and progress. 
Call collect or write to: 
M. BARMANN & SONS 
Middletown, N. Y., Tel. 914-343-6875 
Our field men will visit you at once!! 


Cows 








November Issue _........ Closes October 1 





AGENTS WANTED 


SELL LIFETIME, metal, Social Security 
plates. Big profits! Sample and sales kit free. 
Russell, Box 286-APA, Pulaski, Tennessee 
38478. 


QUALIFIED REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
for one of America’s leading producers and 
importers of quality Holland bulbs. Exten- 
sive listing of standard and novelty bulbs. 
Both Spring and Fall color catalogs. Write 
Van Bourgondien Brothers, Dept. AA, Drawer 
A, Babylon, New York 11702. 


MAKE BIG MONEY FAST! H. B. Price made 
$7,118.90 first year spare time writing orders 
for Stark dwarf and standard fruit trees, 
ornamentals, roses, etc. It’s easy with big 
full-color free outfit—full or spare time. No 
investment. Every home a _ prospect. Stark 
dwarfs bear giant-size apples, peaches, pears, 
cherries. Stark, EC90A0, Louisiana, Missouri 
63358. 


SELL FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS. Backed by 
35 years of research. We install bulk tanks 
and deliver direct. Growers Chemical Corp., 
Milan, Ohio 44846. “Our Research is Your 
Prott. 

















AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox. Phone 716-494-1880. 


AUCTION SCHOOL 


FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. Resident & home study. Veteran ap- 
proved. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. GI approved. 
Free catalog. 424-38 Nichols Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 64112. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. 








_ AUTOMOTIVE 
DIVCO D1i5 MILK TRUCK good condition, 











many spare parts included $600. Marlboro 
Dairy, 582 Lincoln St., Marlboro, Mass. 
O52: 

BOARD 
CHRISTIAN BOARDING HOME — retired 
couples or single. Call 607-693-4238. 

BOOKS 
USED & OUT OF PRINT books. Free list. 


Appolo Bookfinders, 4295B Harbor City Blvd., 
Eau Gallie, Fla. 32935. 


BUILDINGS 





ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under “‘Farm Buildings’. We ship buildings 
anywhere. 


ALUMINUM FOR FARM roofing, barn sid- 
ing, barn ceilings at lowest prices. Please 
state quantity needed. Write Bestway Enter- 
prises, Inc., Cortland, New York 13045 or 
call Clarence Ochs, 607-756-7871. 
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HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS. Top 
modern Bloodlines. Sires: Pawnee Beau Per- 
fect MVF Winston Mixer 15. Bulls ready for 
service. Open and bred heifers. T.B. and 
Bangs accredited herd. Ernest F. Tark, Battle- 
ground Farms, R.F.D. 1, Hightstown, N.J. 
08520. Phones: 609-448-4920; 609-935-4210. 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 

POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS BY: 

DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 

TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 

Beau Brehm ‘‘L’’’s BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
HORNED HEREFORDS BY: 

Dominion Battle 25 

Blakeley’s Silver Dermot 

BREEDING STOCK AND 
STEERS AVAILABLE AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 

Tel: Days (617) 966-1313 Nights (617) 473-3474 





LIVESTOCK MART 


NEW YORK 
BEEF FEEDER CALF SALES 
1970 
Fri., Oct. 23 at Dryden, N.Y. 
Empire Stock Yards 
Sat., Oct. 24 at Pike, N.Y. 
Fairgrounds 
Sat., Oct. 31 at Bath, N.Y. 
Empire Stock Yards 
Tues., Nov. 3 at Chatham, N.Y. 
Chatham Area Auction 
Sat., Nov. 7 at Caledonia, N.Y. 
Empire Stock Yards 


All Sales 1:00 P.M.—Calves Graded 
Sold in Uniform Lots by 
Sex, Grade & Weight 


—FOR MORE INFORMATION— 
Stanley Davis 
Phone 315-684-9120 





Box 87 
Morrisville, N.Y. 13408 











LIVESTOCK BOARDING 


CATTLE BOARDING. Room for fifty head of 
cattle—Oct. 15-—May 15. John B. & Morton 
Adams, Sodus, New York 14551. Phone 315- 
483-8824. 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 
FOR SALE 2 registered Milking Shorthorn 
cows, 6 years old. Arthur Kerr, 465 Lincoln 
St., Seekonk, Mass. 02771. 


RABBITS 





RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details, White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 438050. 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 Breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, markets, 
marketing, etc. 25 cents. American Rabbit As- 
sociation, 28 ARBA Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
152475 











SHEEP 
PRACTICAL SHEEPRAISING for today. 
Shepherd Magazine $2.95 year, Sheffield 22, 


Mass. [Five helpful back issues $1.00. 


SUFFOLKS LEAD in tests as profitable sheep 
with superior meat qualities. Free booklet. Na- 
tional Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 324 RN, 
Columbia, Mo. 65201. 


PENNSYLVANIA HAMPSHIRE BREEDER’S 
Bred Ewe Sale, held in conjunction with Pa. 
Livestock Exposition, show 9 AM, Sale the 
evening of November 10, 1970 at Farm Show 











Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Catalogs available 
Oct. 15 from Clair Zerby, RD#1, Knoxville, 
Pa. 16928. 

REGISTERED CORRIEDALE RAMS, all 


ages. P. A. Hess, Akron, New York 14001. 


SUFFOLK AND GRADE EWES. Ronald 
Bennett, Victor, New York 14564. Tele. 315- 


657-7505. 








SHORTHORNS 





WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


extra, 


ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 
includes address. Send check or money 
order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 
369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS 


PUREBRED BULLS FOR SALE. Tare 
Ranch. Member Santa Gertrudis 


Breeders 
International. Ithaca, N.Y. (607) 273-4241. 


STARTED PULLETS 


ANDERSON BUFF SEX-LINK fine brown 
egg layer. Write for prices and literature. 
Parks Poultry Farm, Cortland, New York 
13045 or phone 607-756-9310. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE and Registered 
Yorkshire boars, bred and open gilts, wean- 
ling pigs. Ralph Bliek, Williamson, New York. 
Phone 315-589-8617. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-6714. 

GRAIN FED PIGS that eat and grow. York, 
Hampshire and other crosses. 6 weeks $13 here, 
or $15 vaccinated and delivered in lots of 
100. Shoats 40 to 50 Ib. $16 here, or $18 de- 
livered. Write or call C. Stanley Short, Sr., 
Ine., Kenton, Delaware 19955. 


YORKSHIRES—BOARS AND GILTS of all 
ages. The herd with the big winners, 1968 
champions New York State Fair; Champion 
barrow over all breeds; both Champion and 
Reserve Carcass winners over all breeds Na- 
tional Champion bloodlines. Test station rec- 
ords. Meat certified. Brucellosis Free Herd. 
Par-Kay Farm, Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Phone 
717-658-6702. Reno H. Thomas in charge of 
sales. Phone 717-658-6719. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


ANCHOR SERUM Animal Health Products 
by mail. Fast service on mail or phone orders. 
We stock the full Anchor line that is national- 
ly known and advertised. All orders shipped 
postpaid. Send for your free catalogs today. 
Try Anchor’s new Somato-Staph Mastitis Vac- 
cine now. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, your 
area Anchor Serum Co. Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone 
215-252-1338. 

DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send ecard for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


FREE VETERINARY CATALOG. Save 20% 
—50% all drugs, vaccines, instruments. Ar- 

















vets, Box 23005, Minneapolis, Minn. 55428. 














PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 















Strat-O-Span, Gettysburg, Pa. 17325. 


BUILDINGS, SEE OUR AD under ‘“Equip- 
ment’. Nold Farm Supply, Inc., Rome, New 
York 13440. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 








GLUE 
eV aay 
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Send for further information and prices. 
BR-100 Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 





CHAIN SAWS 





CHAIN SAW CHAIN 


and chain saw parts SAVE 


Brand New! Top Quality! 
FULLY GUARANTEED! 
You must be pleased or money hack 


SAW CHAIN HARDNOSE BARS fo fit 
In .404”, 3/8”, 7/10” or Homelite 17” $17 
1/2” pitch, to fit any saw Homelite 21” $19 
bar with cutting length of: McCulloch 18” $18 

12” to 14” only $11 McCulloch 24” $21 










15” to 16” only $12 SPROCKETS: 
17” to 20” only $14 Direct-drive $4.00 
21” to 24” only $16 Gear-drive $2.50 


Add 65 to order for shipping. For C.O.D.,send $2 deposit 


For correct fit, give saw name, bar cutting length, 
pitch used or number of drive links in chain. 


Big savings on other sizes of chain and bars, saw 
parts and accessories. Write today for free catalog. 


ZIP-PENN, Inc. 


Box 179-HD, Erie, Pennsylvania 16512 


; 
i 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 







continuous operation by present owner for 
more than 35 years. Fixtures, furnishings and 
real estate included in sale. Property located 
in Johnson City, New York. Owner will con- 
sider terms, Call or write for details. W. W. 
Werts, Real Estate, Johnson City, New York 
138790. 


IMPORT - EXPORT 





opportunity, profitable 
worldwide, mail order business from home, 
without capital; or travel abroad. We _ ship 
proven plan for no risk examination. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Free details. Mellinger, 
Dept. D438C, Los Angeles 90025. 


CIDER PRESSES 


CIDER AND WINE PRESSES. New and used. 
10 gallon to 15,000 gallon capacity. Complete 
line of cider mill supplies and repairs for all 
makes. Write for Catalog #70. Day Equip- 
ment Corp., 1402 E, Monroe, Goshen, In. 
46526. 








EARTHWORMS 





FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!”’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 





FARM BUILDINGS 


Low cost, multi-purpose 
ATLANTIC STEEL BUILD- 


ATLANTIC 





STEEL INGS — commercial, agri- 
BUILDINGS) cultural or utility applica- 
tions. Easily assembled by 


anyone with simple tools. Buy direct from 
manufacturer and save in areas without 
dealers. Dealer territories available. 

We deliver with ATLANTIC trucks direct to 
your building site. 

Call or write us anytime for booklets. 

ATLANTIC STEEL & WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 
Avon, New York 14414 Phone: 716-926-2562 





FARMS FOR SALE 





VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates, P. M. Browning, Realtor, John H. Hitt, 
Associate: Culpeper, Virginia. 
FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — all types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker. Dundee, New York 14837. 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, 
vineyard—all sizes. 








sheep, cash crop, 
Business, cottages. J. R. 





Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 
EACH “North American Small Business Re- FOR SALE: 75 ACRES with 8 room house, 
port” provides complete detailed know-how, 100 ft. barn, two stall garage; located eastern 


instructions for starting minimum three profit- 
able businesses. Your own business really only 
way to make it big. Start with almost no in- 
vestment. Rush $3.00 for latest report. AA-10 
Distributors, Box 278, Burlington, Vermont 
05401. 

WILL SHARE SMALL FARM with young 
man or couple (regardless race or color) inter- 





ested in livestock venture. Horses, goats, 
swine. Good tourist area. Box 84, RR #1, 
Fiskdale, Mass. Tel. 617/347-3158. 


Oswego County, New York. Excellent snow- 
mobiling, hunting and trout fishing country. 
Stanley Dean, Redfield, New York 13487. 
FREE CATALOG! Exciting Fall-Holidays 
edition! Over 4,600 properties described, pic- 
tured — land, farms, homes, businesses — re- 
creation, retirement. Selected best thruout the 
U.S.! 70 years’ service, 541 offices, 40 states 
coast to coast. Mailed free from the World’s 
Largest! Strout Realty, 60-R E. 42nd St., 
Nie Xiao Ngee al 003176 





December Issue.....Closes November 1 January issue ......... Closes December 1 
BUILDINGS BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES FARMS FOR SALE 
BUILDINGS — 200 sizes. 40x60 - $1700, HOTEL FOR SALE — 15 rooms, full license, DAIRY AND CASH CROP. farms for sale 
54x60 - $1935, 64x96 - $3372. (Catalog 25¢). 24 ft. front bar, formal dining room. Hotel in in Cayuga County. Cavataio Real Estate, 


New York. 315-252-0178. : 
CANADA — DAIRY FARMS with livestock 
and machinery near Montreal. Write confi- 
dentially to H. Poll, 15838 McGregor, Montreal 
109 P.Q., Canada. Z 
MOUNTAIN STOCK RANCH. 1,250-acre New 
York cattle or horse ranch with potential for 
homesites, air-strip, golf course or dude 
ranch development. Has over 5 miles of road 


Auburn, 


frontage, about half of this on _ blacktop, 
located in popular vacation-land, 6 miles 
town. Approximately 330 acres tillable, 60 


acres in snap beans, 450 pasture, 3 wells, 4 
miles creek and brook frontage, many springs, 
several ponds and lakesites, barb wire fencing, 
large corn base, excellent hunting area. 
Rambling 7-bedroom farmhouse needs repair. 
2 large barns, 4 silos, other buildings. Packed 
with potential—$105,000, terms. Free .. . 
New 232-page Fall-Winter Catalog! Describes 
and pictures hundreds of farms, ranches, 
town and country homes, businesses coast to 
coast! Specify type property and location pre- 
ferred. Zip code, please. United Farm Agency, 
501-AA Fifth -Ave., New. York, N.Y. 10017. 
Phone area code 212; 687-2623. 


NEW YORK STATE, Jefferson County. 310 
acres level land, 67 stanchion barn, cleaner, 
tank, new silo with unloader, machinery 
storage, granary, extra barn. 60 Holstein 
milch cows, 138 young stock. Full line good 
machinery. Very modern 10 room home, wall 
to wall carpeting, electric kitchen, Jaundry 
room, 2 baths, 2 car garage. 20 year owner 
retiring, will finance with 20% down. Easy 
terms on balance. Full price $105,000. Call 
315-457-3880, write Charles J. Graham Real 
Estate, 114 North Woodland Drive, Liverpool, 
New York 13088. 


NORTHEAST VERMONT DAIRY FARM for 
sale, 200 acres, all land tillable. 6 room farm- 
house, free stall barn, silo, and equipment, 
all in excellent condition. 105 milkers. Sale 
price $220,000. Oakes Realty Co., Shadow 
Lake, Glover, Vermont 05839. Phone (802) 
525-8859. 

VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE—Beautifu! 
31 acre farm, 18 acres tillable, balance woods- 
land. 7-room house, storm windows, new roof, 











nice shade trees. Needs some _ renovating. 
Excellent location. 5-minute ride to creek 
leading to barrier islands. $18,000. John B. 


West, Nelsonia, Virginia 23414. 

OVER 300 FARMS. 24 In. rain in growing 
season. 141 days between frosts. Up to 200 
bu. corn. Up to 60 bu. beans per acre. 280 
farms 544% int. on contracts, carried by 
sellers. Own the good earth. Ask free listing 
eatalog. Call collect. Mouw Real Estate 
Agency, St. Ansgar, Iowa 50472. Phone 736- 
4683 or 736-4464, 


CENTRAL NEW YORK—A 687 acre farm 
with 200 tillable acres. Set up for 200 milkers 
with free stall set up and double eight milking 
parlour. Has 8 concrete silos and plenty of 
water. House has two apartments. Priced at 
$100,000. Liberal financing available for es- 
tablished farmer. Call Zar Benedict, Bar- 
mann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R.D, #4, Middle- 
town, N.Y. 914/343-1108. 


American Agriculturist, October, 1970 


















FARMS FOR SALE 
CANADA—1800 ACRES good soil, plus feed 
lot. 16 Harvester silos with push bottom feed- 
ing. 40 miles from down town Montreal. 
Price can $600,000—to be discussed. Informa- 
tion: H. Poll, Broker, 1533 McGregor, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS 100 acre bare 
farm, 60 tillage, presently dairy farm opera- 
tion, large frontage, brook, 9 room saltbox 
house late 1700, hay barn, dairy barn 36x100, 
silo. Half mile. from village, picturesque set- 
ting. Asking $55,000.00. Mary Thompson 
Real Estate, Barre, Mass. 01005. Phone 617- 
355-2246. 


‘4 MILLION LB. DAIRY, 340 acres, 120 
tillable, 2 ponds, brook, 67 head of cattle, 
excellent out buildings and 14 room home, 3 
silos, equipment in top condition includes 3 
tractors. Owner must retire. Get full infor- 
mation. Call 607-432-4106 or write DiScala 
Realty, West Oneonta, New York 12401. 


CORTLAND COUNTY DAIRY FARM.’ 475 
acres, 275 tillable. 80 stanchion barn, 2 houses. 
Purchased bare or with stock and_ tools. 
Many farms, country homes and Finger Lake 
properties to choose from. Henry Stack’s Real 
Estate, Auburn, New York 13021. Phone 
315-253-6278. 

168 ACRE FARM, excellent large: barn, large 
house—148 acres in meadow and pasture— 
brook. Buy bare or stocked and equipped. 


Terms. Also 500 acre farm stocked and 
equipped for $105,000. Bare farms from 
$25,000. Farm listings needed. Also homes, 
business and acreage. Star Realty, RD1, 


Walton 4, New York. 607-865-4058. 


117A—85 TILLABLE, 2 barns, good house 
$22,000. 265A-40 cow dairy barn, 5 bedroom 
house near Thruway—$47,500. 260A—excel- 
lent 76 stall barn—stainless steel pipe line, 
2 extra good homes $95,000. bare—$147,500 
equipped. Samples—try us. Mal-Tut Real Es- 
tate, 10 William St., Auburn, New-York 
13021. 


SOUTHERN PA. 900 acre dairy for 150 
milkers, stocked and equipped $370,000. Also 
600 acres, general. Other farms. Bathon, 
Paul Van Cleve, Agent, New Oxford, Pa. 
17350. 





FOR SALE 


FARM—335 acres on State road 80, west 
of Cooperstown, N. Y. Excellent water, 


large house, new barn, 600 gallon bulk- 
tank, two silos, three other buildings. 39 
milking cows and other 


livestock can 
be purchased with farm. Location with 
evergreen forest suitable for recreation 
development. Building lots along high- 


way. J. P. KINNEY 
Hartwick, N.Y. 13348 

on State Highway 205 

Telephone 607-293-6643. 


FARMS WANTED 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots, New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


BUYERS WAITING! For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Ine., R. D. 
#4, Middletown, New York. Phone 914-3438- 
1108. 


LARGE, EQUIPPED DAIRY FARM WANT- 
ED with over 100 Registered Holsteins and 
over 300 acres of good crop land, level enough 
for heavy farm machinery. Prefer Connecticut 
milk market area. I am principal, not dealer: 
I understand your problems and will not 
divulge your offer to any third party without 
your prior approval. If 25% cash and reason- 
able terms will be accepted, send full details 
to Box 369-WP, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


READERS OF AMERICAN AGRICUL- 


TURIST — Owners — please write 55 year 
old buyer. Building any condition — pond — 
stream — lake — river — $6,000-$24,000. 


Arthur Mackey, RD#3, Newburgh, New York 
12550. 





FOR THE HOME 


BEAUTIFUL HANDBLOWN Cape Cod Weath- 
er Glass. Forecasts the weather hours ahead. 
Wall model, 10144” bracket included. Makes 
an inexpensive all occasion gift. Order now 
for the Christmas Season. $4.95 plus 55¢ post- 
age. Guaranteed. Order from Red Oak Gifts, 
Gee serene Street, Somersville, Connecticut 
Hien 


FLOWERS & BULBS 


GIANT TRUMPET DAFFODILS—pink, white, 
bicolors, mixed. 25 bulbs $2.50. McLean, R.D. 
#8, Richfield Springs, New York 13489. 


HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #402, Bloomfield, N. J. Tel. 
(201) 748-1020. 








HAY & STRAW 


FOR SALE hay. and straw, delivered subject 
to inspection on arrival, Christman Exchange, 
R. D. 2, Fort Plain, New York 13339. Phone 


518-994-1144, 

FOR SALE ALFALFA - TIMOTHY hay. 
Delivered anywhere. Russell’s Hay Service, 
Box 71, East Durham, New York 12423. 
Phone 518-634-2591. 

HAY — ALL GRADES delivered from Cen- 
tral New York. When writing give telephone 
number or call 518-994-5111. Snyder Petro- 
leum, Inc., Box 227, Fort Plain, New York 
13339. 








HELP WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—FEastern > 


is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 
call: Eastern A.I, Coop., Ine., Box 518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 


MAINTENANCE MAN; as. assistant and 
understudy to superintendent who retires in 
two years. Hospital Buildings on _ large 
grounds. Good opportunity for an all around 
man with a good work record. Salary open; 
good benefits plus pension plan. Job for all 
around handy man also available..Write or call 





Medical Director, High Point Hospital, Port 
Chester, N.Y. 914-WE-9-4420. 
IF YOU LIKE to milk cows in a large 


dairy or are willing to learn and are inter- 
ested in company benefits such as_ hospitali- 
zation, profit sharing and life insurance 
write Cumberland Farms, 114 Hoppin Hill 
Rd., North Attleboro, Massachusetts 02760 or 
phone 617-695-3511. 


INCREASED INCOME. We are seeking young 
men who have a farm background, success- 
ful at selling, would like opportunity to pro- 
gress. Operate a territory like your own busi- 
ness. No investment necessary. Work with and 
help Agway dealers sell and promote our 
products. Write: Twentieth Century Mfg. Co., 
9231 Penn Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
bb43a5 

WOMAN OR GIRL for light chores on dairy 
farm. Live in. Box 369-WO, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 

COUNTRY WOMAN, 45 to 55, good home of- 
fered in return for assisting with elderly lady 
and housekeeping. Reply Don Brodhead, 26 
First Ave., Kingston, N.Y. 12401. 


RETIRED MAN wants companion house- 
keeper. One who has her own income. Florida 

















6 months. 176 Pond St., Cohasset, Mass. 
02025. 
EXPERIENCED, RELIABLE DAIRYMAN 


wanted in Finger Lakes area. Must like work- 
ing with cows. Good salary, good house plus 
extras. Good opportunity for the right man. 
Call 315-539-2046. 


WOMAN—UNDER FIFTY, reliable, plain 
cooking, light housework, farm country South 
Jersey, lovely home, two in family. Nice room 
and bath, TV, good wages. Write qualifica- 
tions, references Box 3869-WS, Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850. 


SALESMEN—We are seeking young men who 
have a farm background, successful at sell- 
ing, would like opportunity to progress, Op- 
erate a territory like your own business. No 
investment necessary. Work with and help 
Agway dealers sell and promote our products. 
Write: Twentieth Century Mfg. Co., 9231 
Penn Ave., So., inneapolis, Minn. 554381. 


WANTED: WOMAN to keep house. Good 











farm home, pay. Can have children. Widower. 


Ralph Moreland, Commack, N.Y. 11725. 

HOUSEKEEPER - PRIVATE HOUSEKEEP- 
ING APARTMENT. Entrances, patio, TV, air 
conditioning. Pet allowed. 5144 day week. One 
in family. Start at $50 per week. Please write 








Mrs. Beatrice Mintz, 160 Walker Street, 
Lenox, Mass. 01240. 
GENERAL HOUSEWORK, plain. cooking. 


Two in family. Private room with bath, air 
conditioning and TV. If interested write Dr. 
Peter Breidt, 510 15th Ave., Paterson, New 
Jersey 07504 or call collect area code 201-525- 
2015. ‘ 





HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” — Everyone 
who likes horses or ponies should have this 
book; Free. Write Beery School, 16410 Pleas- 
ant ill, Ohio 45359. 


HONEY 


GABLE’S CHOICE CLOVER or Buckwheat 
honey—5 Ibs. $2.65, 10 Ibs. $4.70, cartons six 
5’s $11.50 prepaid third zone. 60 Ib. can 
$11.40, 2—$22.20,, five or more $10.80 each 
FOB. Harry T. Gable, Romulus, New York 
14541. 


DELICIOUS CREAMED FALL Flower 
Honey 5 lbs. $2.90; 2-5 Ib. $4.95, 4-5 Ib. $8.90 
postpaid 3rd zone. Shipping season Oct. 15 
thru April 30. Giff Miller Apiaries, RD 2, 
Endicott, N.Y. 13760. 





HONEY 


EXTRACTED HONEY — Clover, Buckwheat 
or Fallflower, 5 lb. container $2.90; 3— $6.75; 
6—$12.00. 60 lbs. Buckwheat or Fallflower 
$17.00. All prepaid 8rd zone. We use stainless 
steel extractors and tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box 
A, Gasport, New York 14067. 


HOWLAND’S HONEY: New York’s Finest: 
Clover or Wildflower—5 lb. $2.78; case 6—5 lb. 
$12.09; 5’s postpaid 3rd zone. Clover 60 Ib. 
$11.68; 2 — $22.64; 5 or more $11.00 each. 
Wildflower 60 lb. $11.21; 2—$21.80; 5 or more 
$10.58 each. 60’s FOB. By ton or pail. Buck- 
wheat prices available. 5% discount 5 or more 
60’s at Honey Plant. Howland Apiaries, Berk- 
shire, New York 13736. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


PURE NEW YORK maple syrup $6.00 per 
gallon, plus postage and insurance. Shipping 
weight 134%. J. Moser, Beaver Falls, New 
York 13305. 


> 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North Ameryican, Box 
77-RK, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tunk is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, correct- 
ing the fault which caused the system to finally 
fail. No pumping necessary. Users report years 
of satisfactory results. Free descriptive litera- 
ture and prices. Electric Sewer Cleaning Co., 
Allston, Mass. 02134. 


PARTS FOR STOVES—furnaces, coal, oil, 
gas, electric. Empire Stove Co., 793 Broadway, 
Albany. New York. 


40 STAINLESS STEEL razor blades guaran- 
teed 4 or more shaves per blade or your 
refunded. Send $2.00 to: Pierpont 
Mart, 27 Pierpont Street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 06513. Send for free trial blade. 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK/ Pric- 
ing Guide. New 1970 Edition! Lists over 2500 
new, old bottles, 18 categories including fabu- 
lous Jim Beam and Avon series. Identification 
easy. Illustrated. Tells where to buy, sell. 
Guaranteed. $3.95 postpaid. Cleveland, Box 
888-BP, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $2.95, 12— 
$5.50. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
388101. 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, reusable replacements. 
30 day trial offer. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


MAKE YOUR WILL NOW! Four will forms 
and lawyer’s instruction book, send $1.00. 
Craftsmen, Dept. AA, Box 1266, Springfield, 
Virginia 22151. 

BOOKKEEPING -OR SHORTHAND _ self- 
taught. Quick. Inexpensive. Simplified courses 
written by experts. Complete in one volume. 
Recommended for home or professional use. 
For free details write H. G. Piersall Company, 
Box 467, White Plains, New York 10602. 


ARCO BOOKS for every purpose. Do-it-your- 
self, home improvement, hobbies, crafts, en- 
tertainment. Written by experts. Fully illus- 
trated. Send for free details. H, G. Piersall 
Company, Box 467, White Plains, New York 
10602. 


1,000 NAME AND ADDRESS LABELS, 50¢. 
Specialties, Dept. AA, Ora, Indiana 46968. 


BOTTLE COLLECTORS ! ! ! NEW Price 
Guide—Handbook gives 2500 listings, 18 cate- 
gories . . Avon .. Jim Beam... Illustrated. 
$3.95 guaranteed. Hurry ! ! Handyway, 
Box 107CA8, Pennsauken, New Jersey 08110. 


























FOR CHRISTMAS: Whimsical linen wall 
hanging created by farm wife—‘‘A Farm 
Year’? (Planting time—no money, Growing 


time—no weather, Harvest time—no husband, 
ete.) $3.00 plus 25¢ mailing. Bernice Yunker, 
Transit Road, Elba, New York 14058. 


YOUR NAME ENGRAVED 
Elegant Polished Brass Name plates. For 


Home, Car, Boat, etc. Tarnish proof resin 
coat — Adhesive back mounts _ instantly. 
Amazing value — 1 by 3 inch just $1.95 


PPD. 1% by 4 inch $2.95. Generous 18 letter 
limit — extra 8¢ each. 


65 Pierpont Street - 
THOMPSON’S Waterbury, conn. 06708 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


iad gee) or apse Alege atta gat ee NNCed ef PR AS  ougt 
YOUR OLD BARBED WIRE is worth money. 
The new Antique Barbed Wire Identification 
Handbook 200 wires illustrated $1.00. Box 
6392-Z, Bakersfield, Calif. 93306. 


TT 





MUSIC 
FREE CIRCULAR — Country Records and 
Tape Cartridges — Fiddle Tunes — Waltzes 


— Blue Grass. Uncle Jim O’Neal, Box A-AA, 


Arcadia, Calif. 91006. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING’ Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 

TRUCK EQUIPMENT — Mid-equipment — 
truck bodies — hoists and snow plows, Grove 
roll back machinery beds. Dealerships avail- 
able. Send inquiries to F. P. Riester, Distribu- 
tor, Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 
Phone area code (315) 253-5732. 

CALF CREEP FEEDERS—30 bushel capacity 
$92.50. Dealerships available. Free literature. 
Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 
62326. : 

30 ACRES FARM & INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 25 Farmalls—560, 460, 350, 300, C, 
A, M, H, Cubs; two TD-6 crawlers. Cat D-2, 
D-4, D-6. Oliver OC15’s, OC-12’s, OC-9. New 
Oliver OC-4-68 never used. New Oliver OC-9 
Diesel dozer, new OC-46 loader crawler. Used 
AC-H-3 & H-4 loaders and dozers. Used ski 
slope Oliver OC-4-68 diesel W/30” pads and 3 
point hitch. IHC 550-1000 RPM chopper with 
both heads. New and used New Holland 717 
bargains. 25 windrowers $500 and up. Five 
used haybines. 50 new and reconditioned hay 
balers. 25 new and used self propelled: com- 
bines—no reasonable offer refused. Don 
Howard, Canandaigua, New York 14424, 


AUTOMATIC ROLLER MILLS, Handle any 


grain, wet or dry, even frozen, shucky ear- 
corn. Available with metering unit to meas- 
ure, roll and mix 8 ingredients in one opera- 


tion. Feedlot tested cattle and hog oilers, 
mist blowers, fiberglass mineral feeders, 
tractorkabs for older rear-mount tractors. 
Free literature. Automatic Equipment Mfg. 


Co., Dept. AA, Pender, Nebraska 68047. 


NEW FARMEC 16 foot silo unloader — 2 
new vibra feeders. 2 stainless steel milk tanks, 
ideal for sap—-make offer. Baler Boy Twine 
$4.95—40 lbs. Don Howard, Canandaigua, New 
York 14424, 


AMERICAN AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYERS 
—First choice of progressive farmers. Call or 
write Charles Van Etten, 716/532-4016; Box 
220, Gowanda, New York 14070 for some real 
buys and easy terms. American has a model 
that fits your harvest needs perfectly. 


WANTED — ALLIS CHALMERS Roto Balers. 
Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 


AUGER AND BUCKET ELEVATORS — The 
Cardinal Line is available from Charles Van 
Etten, Box 220, Gowanda, New York 14070. 
Write or call 716/532-4016 for professional 
help in picking the right size and style for 
your needs. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS. Farm Sup- 
plies, Patz Barn cleaners, replacement chains 
for all cleaners. Silo unloaders, cattle feeders, 
several types. Steel building frames, complete 
buildings, all steel or part wood for-all pur- 
poses. Dealers needed in some areas. Nold 
Farm Supply, Inc., Intersection Route 69 & 
2338. Rome, New York 13440. Phone 315-337- 
TTAO. 

LAMINATED RAFTERS & Arches for barns 
and sheds. Douglas Fir bonded with completely 
waterproof glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters — extra low prices. Box S-100, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 

1968 LOCKWOOD AIR POTATO HAR- 
VESTER. Also Champion harvester. Phone 
814-489-3253. 


FARROWING STALLS -— Complete $26.75. 
Dealerships available. Free literature, Dolly 
Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 62326. 
SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800.- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY3, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 

FARM TRACTORS. New imported Ford, John 
Deere, Massey Ferguson, International and 
David Brown, Example, New Ford 5000 diesel 
$4495.00. 40 to 60 used farm tractors, new 
Diesel power packs, new Howard Rotavators. 
Free delivery in most cases. Dick Brady Farm 
Tractor Sales, Inc., Box AA, Fairview, Pa. 
16415. Phone 814-474-5811. 


WATE ER 
“How to Drill Your Own Water Well 
and Save up to 75%.” .. 
Please write for FREE copy. 
DeepRock Drilling Co. 


2002 Poplar Street 
Opelika, Alabama 36801 
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THE TILLERS 


Y OK. BUT LETS WAIT LI ¥ 
MIGHT GET 


“TILL HE GET'S CLOSER 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT | 


PICK-UP TRUCK STOCK RACKS—AII steel 
construction, $109.50. Dealerships available. 
Free literature. Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, 
Colchester, Ill. 62326. 


SPECIAL 4 NEW UNUSED Massey Fergu- 
son Model 1100 diesel tractors—$6995. Dick 
Brady Farm Tractor Sales, Inc., P. O. Box 
AA, Fairview, Penna. 16415. Phone 814-474- 
5811. 

W.W. SHREDDER — grinder — large — late 
model — motorized. Was $550 — sell $225. 
Laura Ejichenberger, Box 147, RD2, Troy, 
New York 12182. 

INT, 234 corn picker 1 yr. old. N.I. 2 row 
mounted super picker, Oliver and M.M. 2 
row pull type corn pickers. N.I. 1 row corn 
picker. J.D. 45 Hi-lo combine with grain head 
and 2 row corn head—used 2 seasons. Gunther 
Heussmann, S. 5th St. Mountain, Emmaus, 
Pa. 18049. Phone 215-965-5203. - 
TRIPODS AND TRANSFER RAIL for twin 
16 foot silos. Clarence House & Son, Avon, 
New York 14414. (716-926-8186). 


FOR SALE IRRIGATION PUMP, 4000 feet 
4 inch pipe, 400 feet 5 inch pipe complete 
with sprinklers and fittings $3800. Dalhmon 
potato harvester with 460 Farmall tractor 
$6500. Troyer bin loader 18 foot boom, hy- 
draulic $1000. All in good condition. Call 
evenings. Phillips Brothers, 339 Forbes Street, 
East Hartford, Connecticut 06118. Phone 
568-7681; 528-2292. 

50’ 50 TON BUFFALO SCALES. Donald 
Miller, Pony Pa. 16948. Phone 814-848- 
T5OoO% 

10 FT. MC ROTARY sycthe. Good condition 
$500.00. Owatonna 12 ft. Model 30 windrower. 
Good condition $1500.00. Newark Tractor, Inc., 
Rt. 31, Palmyra, New York 14522. 

JOHN DEERE, FARMALL, Oliver and Allis- 
Chalmers owners—save up to 380% on your 
tractor cab. Write to Box 369-WN, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 

SPECIAL NEW JOHN DEERE, Model 45, 
combine complete with cab and pickup reel. 














Dealer cost. Widrick and Sons, Inc., Lowville, 
New York 13367. Phone 315-376-3581. 
FARM TRACTORS — NEW Fords, John 


Deere, Massey Ferguson, David Brown, Inter- 
national, diesels in stock for immediate de- 
livery. One year warranty, parts and service 


guaranteed. Prices of following tractors by 
ordering, New Ford Model 5000 _ diesel 
$4495.00, mew Massey Ferguson 178 diesel 


$4450.00; mew David Brown 1200 $4339.00. 
We have been importing since 1965; John 
Deere 2020 diesel $4647.00; John Deere 2120 
diesel 72 horsepower diesel $4995.00; John 
Deere 3120 with 6 cylinder 86 horsepower 
diesel $6645.00; New International 434 diesel 
$2985.00; Mr. Farmer this is $1250.00 to 
$1750.00 less than you would expect to pay 
for comparable tractor. 4-wheel-drive farm 
tractors—new Muir-Hill model 101, 108 horse- 
power $9995.00; new roadless 75 horsepower 


$5995.00; new roadless 95 6 cyl. diesel. 
$8996.00; new county with 113 horsepower 
diesel $9995.00; used Doe 130 horsepower 


4-W-D 400 hours $6995.00; new industrial 
engine packs 75 horsepower $2615.00; 115 
horsepower $2995.00; 161 horsepower V8 
$3910.00; new Howard Rotavators; Free de- 
livery in most cases. Notice we have in stock 
a few Ford 5000, 4000, and 3000. Massey Fer- 
guson 165, David Brown 990 that we can 
presently offer at pre-increased price. Dick 
Brady Farm Tractor Sales, Inc., P. O. Box 
AA, Fairview, Penna. 16415. Phone 814- 
474-5811. 


PARTS BY THOUSANDS: Cat., AC, 
Oliver, Cletrac, JD, Case, generators, 
ing clutches, transmissions, final drives, 
chains, rollers, idlers, sprockets, winches, 
Drag, clam buckets. New & used undercar- 
riages for all makes. Examples: Cat. D2 & 933 
-— 30 links $157.90. S. F. roller (old style) 
$41.90. Cat D4 & 955 — 381 links $179.90. 
S. F. Roller (lifetime) $49.90. Cat. D6, 955 & 
977 — 40 links $355.90. S. F. Roller (lifetime) 
$65.90. AC — HD 5 & 6 — 88 links $2382.90. 
. 5S. F. Roller (heavy duty) $55.90. TD6é — 32 
links $171.90. S. F. Roller (lifetime) $48.90. 
TD9 — 33 links $227.90. S. F. Roller (lifetime) 
$55.90. Case 1000 — 87 links $325.90. S. F. 
Roller (lifetime) $55.90. John Deere 420 — 
2010 — 85 links $211.90. S. F. Roller $56.90. 
Oliver OC 8, 4 and OC 6—80 links $191.90. All 
prices F. O. B. factory. Used crawlers, loaders, 
dozers. Engines, power units. Good used 
tracks and rollers. “If Not Listed, Ask For 
It.’”’ We sell cheap. Buy and trade equipment 
and parts. Ben Lombardo Equipment Co., Inc. 
RD#6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 19608. 
(215) 678-1941, 944-7171. 


DIRECT-TO-FARM 


TRACTOR SALES, INC. 
By shipping you DIRECT from Europe we 
can offer you Tremendous Savings on your 
new and used tractor purchases. 

Write now for further details: Direct-To- 
Farm Tractor Sales, Inc., 160 Broadway 
Room 204, New York, N.Y. 10038 
Tel: (212) WH3-4455 
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NURSERY STOCK 


STARK BRO’S. BIG NEW 1970 catalog free! 
Spectacular full-color display of Giant-size 
apples, peaches, nectarines (fuzzless peaches), 
pears, cherries, apricots, plums from dwarf, 
semi-dwarf, standard size trees. Ornamentals, 
roses, etc. Stark Bro’s., DC90A0, Louisiana, 
Missouri 63353. 

BLACK WALNUT SEEDLINGS one year old. 
Order now. for fall or spring 1971. $122.00 
per thousand. Greene County Nut Tree Nur- 
sery, R #1, Cedarville, Ohio 45314. 
1,000 NURSERY ITEMS—Tree seeds, 
lings. Trees: fruits, ornamentals, shrubs, 
hedging. Books. Horticultural supplies. Mel- 
linger’s, North Lima 27, Ohio 44452. 


PHOTO SERVICE & SUPPLIES 


KODACOLOR FILM DEVELOPED and De- 
luxe Jumbo Color Prints, 8 or 12 exposure 
$1.69. (Trial Offer with this ad.) American 
Studios, Dept. AA, La Crosse, Wis. 54601. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE 12 acres land, fronting on Route 
#11 Castle Creek area between Binghamton 
and Whitney Point, New York. Owner will 
consider terms. Call or write for details. W. 
W. Werts, Real Estate, Johnson City, New 
York 13790. 
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REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities, New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City. New York. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


LONG NEEDED INVENTION. Man to con- 
tact service stations. Part time. Huge profits. 
Write Cyclo Mfg., Dept. 185, Denver, Colorado 
80201. 








SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 





SILOS 


SILOS—FACTORY CREOSOTE Treated Wood. 
Maximum insulation against frozen ensilage 
and absolute acid resistance. Dependable lock- 
doweled wind-resistant construction. Immediate 
delivery. Box BS-100, Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dilla, New York. 


SMC FEED & GRAIN SCALE. Mounts under 
augers, bulk feed and grain bins, on silos, 
over grinders, mixer, roller mill . . . counts 
and totalizes up to 1200 lbs. per minute in 
continuous flow, Free literature. SMC Indus- 
tries, Box 667, Dept. AA, Columbus, Nebraska 
68601. Phone (402)-564-3106. 








SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 


PLASTIC POSTED—Land Signs. Durable, in- 
expensive, legal, free sample. Minuteman, 
Stanfordville, New York. 

ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
18104. 

NO TRESPASSING SIGNS. From_ $2.85 
per 100 up. 8 usable samples, stamp. Seaver, 
Emporium, Pa. 15834. 

POSTED. POSTED & PATROLLED 2 color, 
100—$6.00; 50—$4.00, postpaid. Evanspress, 
44 North 10th Street, Reading, Pa. 19601. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ESTATE SUPERINTENDENT-CARETAKER 
available. Would you like your estate properly 
eared for without aggravation? My experi- 
ence and integrity could solve your problem. 
Box 369-WT, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 

ELDERLY MAN WANTS WORK on small 
private place. Experience in about all lines 
of agriculture like gardens, lawns, fruit. 
Likes animals. Good worker, salary second- 
ary. Box 369-WR, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
MIDDLE-AGED LADY de$ires position on 
farm or country estate, 














graduate. Life experience. Box 369-WQ, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 

SPARROW TRAPS 
SPARROWS EAT PROFITS !, Get new, im- 


proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free par- 
ticulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45813. 


STAMPS & COINS 


INDIANHEAD CENTS, V-NICKLES, eight 
different $1.98. Old Silver Dollar $2.50. Bar- 
eau Pricelist Free. Edel’s, Carlyle, Illinois 











TANNING 


10 FORMULAS FOR TANNING, dying, soft- 
ening. Complete instructions $1.00. Easytan, 
Box 276CN,- Tolleson, Arizona 85353. 


TIRES 


TRUCK * FARM * CAR—Used Tires—Excel- 
lent #1—650x16 6 ply $8.50; 700x16 6 ply 
$10.00; 750x16 8 ply $12.00; 900x16 8 ply 
$15.00; 750x20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000x20 12 ply 
Pick-up truck specials. New Major 
700-14 6 ply Fst. Hwy. Tbls. $22.50; 
6 ply Hwy. Thbls. Sec. $19.75; 700x15 
6 ply Hwy. 1st $22.50; 700x15 8 ply Hwy. 
Ist $26.50; 600x16 6 ply Hwy. Ist $17.50; 
650x16 6 ply Goodyear Hwy. Tbls. $20.75; 
650x16 6 ply Gen’l. Hwy. Sec. $25.00; 700x16 
6 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. $22.50; 700x16 6 ply 
Hwy. 1st $28.50; 750x16 6 ply U.S. 
traction Ist $29.50; 750x16 10 ply Hwy. Ist 
$35.00; 700x17 8 ply Gen’l. Hwy. 1st $32.50; 
700x17 6 ply Traction Ist $24.00; arate 8 
ply Goodyear Hwy. $37.50; 750x17 8 ply Fst. 
traction $42.50; 700x18 8 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. 
$28.50. Farm Tire Specialist-Airplane Con- 
version, New Truck-Tractor Tires also avail- 
able. Write for complete list. Send check or 
money order. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Gans Tire, 
1001 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. Tel: 889-2035. 
Area Code 617. 


TIRE CHAINS 


TIRE CHAINS — Farm tractors, cars, trucks, 
graders, heavy duty—low prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Phone collect. Freight prepaid, ship- 
ments over $100. Write for chain catalog. 
Southern Parts Corporation, Box 7085, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38107. 


TRAPPING 


200 FOXES IN 26 days is my record. 
rated, honest, 














My top 
illustrated, detailed and copy- 


righted book is $5.00. G. Malcolm Locke, 
Alton, New Hampshire 03809. 
TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language -barriers, tickets, 
reservations, ete., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


TREE CARE 


TREES SICK? Inject Vita-Spike! Free Book- 
let. Vita-Spike, 3527 Aquila, St. Louis Park, 
Minnesota 55426. 


Agricultural college 
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TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Chewing or smoking. 2% 
pounds $2.00 Postpaid. Guaranteed. Fred 
Stoker. Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 

TOURS 





YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you want 
to go—and when, how long, and how many! 


WANTED TO BUY 


WATCHES WANTED — Jewelry, spectacles, 
dental gold, silver. Prompt remittance. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Lowe’s, 502 Ashbury Ct., 
St. Louis, Mo. 63119. e 
ROLLED OUT COINS from fairs, exposi- 
tions for museum. Elongated Coins, 228 Vas- 
sar Road, Poughkeepsie, New York 12608. 


WOMEN’S INTEREST 


MAKE COLORFUL NECKLACES of news- 
paper. Instructions $1.00. Bennett, P. O. Box 
307, South Vineland, N.J. 08360. 


WE BUY BOTTLES, coins, antiques, books, 
fruit jars, magazines, (anything). Send $1.00 
(refundable) for huge buying lists. Schroeders, 
R-4, Paducah, Ky. 42001. 


ASSORTED BRAIDS FOR CHRISTMAS 
sewing, decorating $1.00. Mostly metallics. 
Millends—seconds. Ask for #4. Trimtex, Box 
848, Williamsport, Penna, 17701. 


FRUIT JARS WORTH $1000.00—New book, 
prices. 1000 kinds—-where to sell. Guaranteed, 
$1.95 postpaid. Harvest Publishers, Box 3015- 
LS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53218. 

WEAVE RUGS — Make good profits — No 
experience necessary! Free catalog, sample 
card, and low prices on carpet warp, rug filler, 
looms, parts, inexpensive beam counter. If you 
have loom—advise make, weaving width please. 
OR. Rug Company, Dept. 9045, Lima, Ohio 
45802. 

MONEY IN DONUTS — make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 

MAKE DOORMATS from used baler twine. 
Two different methods, guaranteed. Illustrated 
instructions $1.00. Brooks, R2A, Arkansaw, 
Wisconvin 54721. 

BOTTLE COLLECTORS: Yount’s latest $3.95 
“Bottle Collector Guide’ lists, identifies and 
prices over 2500 bottles of every American 











category. Texbooks, Box 3862-AA, San 
Angelo, Texas 76901. 

CLOTHING BARGAINS. Irregulars. Free 
bulletin. Send stamped envelope. Greene 


Bargain Outlet, Greene, Maine 04236. 


FLOWERS, CHRISTMAS MATERIALS, jew- 
elry, handicrafts. Discount catalog 25¢. Flo- 
craft, Farrell, Pa. 16121. 





FLOWER POWER 


Add bedding plants to the list 
of impulse buying items... such 
as jams, jellies, cider, doughnuts, 
and eggs... that can help boost 
total sales of a roadside market 
and extend the length of seasonal 
operations. 

This was a suggestion to the 
Northeast roadside market own- 
ers attending the New Jersey 
Roadside Market Conference at 
Rutgers College of Agriculture 
and Environmental Science. 


Pointers 


Here are pointers from Mal- 
colm Harrison, Extension spe- 








!!WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS !! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 





COVErall Si sake heicenty a te omnia ena : 
Shopcoats White & Colors—36-46 . 
Matching pants fn SHITISoeane ees aes, 
Fans only “20 Shirts only 4 
: ae twill pants—30-42 .... 1.75 
Heavy twill shirts dark colors 1.50 
Lined twill jackets—36-42 .. 3.09 
Unlined twill jackets—36-42 2.00 
Short counter jackets 
AN AISIZOS. c, cee yas en 1.00 
LADIES SMOCKS—S-M-L- .-.... .59 


Add 90¢ for postage and handling. 
No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors—Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes. 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 3% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. 0. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 


WK“ a auto Every type & size 
truck FREE 


@ farm 
trailer oe ae 


Me TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 


WRITE US TODAY 


(PAT eea Tt een St. feeds Ne 


When writing to advertisers be sure 
to mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





cialist in floriculture at the Col- 
lege: 

* Sell the varieties recommended 
by such organizations as the All- 
America Selection Committee. 
These are the varieties customers 
see in color in seed catalogs and 
ask for. 

- Keep records of the best sell- 
ing varieties. The information 
will help when ordering next 
year. 

- Know your grower and estab- 
lish a good relationship with him. 
Many times, bedding plants are 
ordered before the seeds are 
sowed. 

* Containers that hold 6 to 8 
plants are the most popular and 
profitable. 
- Plants in bloom sell faster. 
* Plants should be properly la- 
beled... height, recommended 
spacing, and whether they like 
sun or shade. Display a color 
picture of the bloom. 

- Keep plants off the ground so 
customers can easily read the 
labels. 

* Don’t undersell your competi- 
tor. Sell plants for what they are 
worth. 

*- Make your roadside market 
attractive. Plant the flowers you 
are recommending for sale in and 
around your stand. Get the un- 
usual plants. This will make your 
market different from the ordi- 
nary roadside stand. 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 





What can I do this time of year 
when ev’rything seems out of gear? 
Of all the seasons I have seen, this 
always seems most in-between; it 
may be warm, it may be cold, the 
weather just can’t be foretold. The 


only thing [’m glad about is that 
my chances to get out and do much 
work may not be great. Some days 
I can just loaf and wait until, like 
women always do, old Mother 
Nature struggles through the throes 
of making up her mind on whether 
to be mean or kind; right now, the 
poor gal doesn’t know if she should 
make it rain or snow. 

Of course, this doesn’t make me 
sad, Mirandy sure cannot be mad 
if I don’t work in sleet or rain; but 
still it gives me quite a pain to be 
caught up upon my rest when 
weather’s so far from the best, it 
leaves me wond’ring what to do with 
all my time the whole day through. 
Oh, sure, there’s little things to fix, 
and I can get some minor kicks from 
hearing neighbor tell a yarn or toss- 
ing horseshoes in the barn. But bore- 
dom won’t get final cure ’til winter 
weather’s here for sure and I can 
stay inside once more without 
Mirandy getting sore. 


American Agriculturist, October, 1970 































NAYI DELEGATES 


Delegates came from every part of the nation for the fourth National 
Agricultural Youth Institute (NAYI), held at the University of Nebraska. 
Pictured are eight delegates from the Northeast region of the United 
States. Standing, |. to r., are: Scott Hirst, Ashaway, Rhode Island; Richard 
Byma, Sussex, New Jersey; Ed Ives, East Bethel, Vermont; Bill Jackson, 
New Galilee, Pennsylvania; and Warren Nelson of Stockholm, Maine. 
Kneeling in the front,row, |. to r., are: Merle Yancey, Lowville, New York; 
Dick Lawrence, East Arlington, Vermont; and Steve Jones, Holden, Massa- 
chusetts. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST contributed last year to help young 
people attend NAYI. 


Marcel Dubois (left) 
of Addison is this 
year’s Wermont 
Dairyman of the 
Year. Lucien Pa- 
quette, Extension 
Service Agent for 
Addison County, is 
at right. 

The Dubois farm 
has 144 milkers and 
837 acres. Produc- 
tion per cow is 
15,059 pounds, and 
milk’ production per 
farm worker is 716 
thousand pounds. 


The American Dairy Association and Dairy Council of New York ‘‘goes to 
the people’’ in many ways . . . including bringing 5,000 New York City 
school children to a park to watch a cow being milked. That's dairyman 
Jack Thorn of Thompson Ridge, New York, holding the cow, and ADA 
representative Sherrill Hufcut with the monogrammed shirt. 

Eastern Milk Producers supplied free milk for all. 


American Agriculturist, October, 1970 





Thermostatic Circulator 
The original, patented; cannot be duplicated. 


In the morning just turn up the thermostat! } 
One fire lasts all season! 


1/7, CORDS WOOD HEAT MAINE 
HOME AUTOMATICALLY 


One filling lasts 12 to 18 hours. Set it and forget it. Safe, dependable. Circulates the heat— 
up to 6 rooms. Burns any kind of wood, green or dry, up to 2 ft. long (no need to split logs). 
Uses 14 the wood of others, owners say. Combustion so complete little or no ashes to empty. 
Invention of patented Ashley downdraft system made it all possible. Backed by over 100 
years of heater manufacturing. “It’s hard to believe a wood heater could give so much 
satisfaction,” says Alaska Highway News. From Canada: “It was 20° below; we filled up the 
heater and were away 18 hours; when we got back the house was warm and the heater still 
going strong.” Mich.: “Excellent service for 6 winters and is in splendid condition.” Mass.: 
“My heating cost is nil.’’ Minn.: “We heat a 7-room house; it is all you said it is.” N.Y.: 
“Never out since | started it.’’ Maine: “We did not use over 114 cords all winter, and that 
mostly green poplar. Our friends were amazed.” Thousands of happy owners from Florida 







to Alaska. For free folder send coupon below. 
i ASHLEY AUTOMATIC HEATER CO., Dept. 05, Box 730, Sheffield, Ala. 35660 
1 Gentlemen: | am interested in. =—=—s coal heaters, ~~ ~——r wood _ heaters TE I 
I (Check one please) PATENTED : 
: Please send free folder and name of nearest dealer. rire I 
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How to buy a boot 


Real, live, stretchable rubber. 
Won't crack or stiffen 10” high. 
in cold weather. 


Rubber button. 


closure. Keeps out rain, 
snow and wetness. 





No lining. 
Completely washable. 
Wipes dry quickly. 





Thick soles 
for long wear. 









Light weight. 
Only 13% oz. 
by oe Bio enone 
-sli in nee 
<i Deep, no-slip tread. Roheact. 
Wyle $900 
2 





222 SOUTH AVE., S. PLAINFIELD, N.J. 07080 
















SPRAY IT ON...OR PAINT IT ON 
YOU CAN’‘T BEAT 


Dozens of uses for all farm animals... Blu-Kote is 
an antiseptic, protective wound dressing that com- 
bats both pus-producing bacteria and common fun- 
gus infections. Covers the wound with quick-drying, 
penetrating coating, dries up secretions, controls 
secondary infection? 


Easy to wae st paint it on or spray it on! Blu- 


Kote provides lasting antiseptic contact, promotes 
clean, rapid healing. Try it soon... 


NEW SPRAY CAN DAUBER BOTTLE 
Top first aid treatment for Dauber works best for treat- 
minor surface wounds, hard- ing Cow Pox sores you can 
to-reach sores. Favorite con- reach with it. Application 
tainer with hog, sheep and for Ringworm around eyes 
cattle ranchers . . . con- and face of dairy animals 
venient to carry in saddle or is better controlled with 
Car. . . easy to spot treated dauber. 4 oz. dauber bottle 
animals after application. 6 - - - $1.00 at dealers or 
Oz. spray can. . . $1.29 at mailed postpaid. 


dealers or mailed postpaid. 
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Ed Eastman’s 





AMERICA 
AT THE 


CROSSROADS 


At the present time America is 
under the control of vicious bad 
minorities. We are told that all we 
need are leaders who will get us out 
of Vietnam ... not a year from now, 
but now. If we follow this advice, 
everything that we have gained 
would be lost; the facts are that we 
are getting out of Vietnam as fast as 
is practical. 

The people elected a leadership, 
but the power of the leadership is 
being destroyed because it is being 
undermined by a minority who are 
refusing to follow the leadership 
elected. Some of the minority is 
composed of honest, sincere people 
who do not have the facts, or whose 
judgment is being influenced by their 
emotions. A mother, for example, 
‘who has a boy in Vietnam just nat- 
urally wants him to come home im- 
mediately, when even the boy him- 
self wants to stay and finish the job 
and follow the leaders who were 
elected by our democratic process. 

Our greatest danger is that the 
minority may prevail. Let us think, 
and think carefully, so that we do 
not add our wrong judgment. It is 
often the truth that the darkest hour 
is just before the dawn. Let us find 
the truth by careful reading and lis- 
tening and act accordingly. 


LISTEN TO THE SILENCE 


Some years ago a scientist by the 
name of Joshua Loth Liebman wrote 
a book called, “Peace of Mind”. He 
maintained that a person who had 
obtained peace of mind had every- 
thing. I agree... but in saying that 
Liebman said a lot. He set up an 
impossible ideal or goal which, like 
happiness, is sometimes out of hu- 
man reach no matter how hard we 
try. 

But ideals are worth striving for, 
and there may be times when we 
can temporarily and sometimes per- 
haps permanently, achieve a goal. 
What are some of the things we 
must do to get peace of mind even 
for a short time? 

I think. of the thousands of women 
who get up early and hurry to get 
the husbands’ and children’s break- 
fasts, and the hustle and bustle all go 
through until husband has gone to 
work and the children are on a bus 
for school. Then, with a great sigh 
of relief, mother pours herself a cup 
of coffee and settles down at the 
kitchen table in the quietness for a 
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brief rest. In a manner of speaking 
these mothers have achieved a brief 
moment of peace of mind. 

But there is something else that 
overshadows that peace of mind. 
Possibly she sent her husband off 
after a quarrel, or possibly she had 
a note from the teacher complaining 
about one of her children who had 
done something wrong in school the 
day before. That spoils her moment 
of content. 

If you and your husband or wife 
are constantly worrying about the 
mortgage on your home, and go to 
bed nights worrying about where in 
the world the payments are coming 
from to meet the monthly install- 
ments, then neither of you is going 
to have much peace of mind or the 
ability to sleep well. 

If you are operating a farm with 
machinery beyond your ability to 
meet the installments, then again 
you won't sleep well, and you will 
have little peace of mind. 

I think that we have come into an 
age of unnecessary noise. It seems to 
me that when any group gets to- 
gether they start talking loudly, 
even to the point of yelling. This is 
a mechapical age, and we need free- 
dom from the noise that it brings. 
“Listen to the silence,” might be a 
good motto. 

What great joy would come into 
the world if we could have freedom 
from jealousy and from anger which 
leads to war. Yes, we've got quite 
a ways to go to reach “peace of 
mind,” but we have all of eternity 
in which to do it. 


THE FARMER GETS THE BLAME ! 


I wish every farmer could stand 
beside the cashier's desk in a big 
consumer store and watch the 
cashier check out the items the con- 
sumer piles on her grocery cart. She 
thinks of all of them as food for 
which the farmer gets paid. Of 
course they are not. Items other than 
food are too numerous to mention. 
There are all sorts of playthings for 
the kids, candy, often cigarettes, even 
paper-cover books and funnies. The 
food items are in fancy packages for 
which the farmer has no responsi- 
bility and does not get paid. 

Neither is the farmer responsible 
for the high price of services... 
packaging, labor, transportation... 
all of which make the food available 
to the consumer but for which the 
farmers gets blamed. 

One of the great needs of these 
high-priced times is a better under- 
standing on the part of the consumer 
of why food prices are high and con- 
tinue to rise. 

Here is real service for agricultural 
business to perform. 


ALL FOR ONE 
AND 


ONE FOR ALL 





In the July issue of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST I wrote a piece about 
the rural church and the need for 
saving and carrying on the great 
work that it has done. It is plain that 
no one small community, either 
financially or spiritually, can con- 
tinue to support several churches. A 
much better job can be done if rural 
leaders would get together, both 
farmers and suburbanites, and unite 
in a joint effort to build a fine rural 
church which would have the sup- 
port of the entire community. 

In response to what I wrote, the 
Reverend Kenneth A. Roadarmel, 
general secretary of the New York 


y-Sex State Council of Churches, wrote 





Peace of mind, and thereby a mo- 
ment of happiness, comes in small 
pieces and must be striven for. With 
peace of mind there must be some 
security. To get this one must work. 
Work is a blessing —not a curse. 
And let us hope and pray that the 
work is not only profitable but pleas- 
ant. And of course there must be 
freedom from entanglements with 
the opposite sex. 

And above everything else, of 
course, there must be faith, a belief, 
a basic belief in God that if we do 
our part and strive onward and up- 
ward each day, eventually every- 
thing will come out all right. One of 
the goals that we should constantly 
work for is to live without regrets. 
We are surrounded, by temptation. 
But how awful it is to have to say 
after a loved one is gone, “Oh, if I 
had only not said this or not done 
that.” 


me as follows: 
“Ed, we aren't going to save the 
rural church simply by getting them 


= all interested in keeping all these lit- 
"tle churches alive. As you and I both 


know there isn't enough money to 
keep all of three or four churches 
open in a town of eight hundred, 
and the thing our research is show- 
ing is that in place after place there 
will be three churches in a town of 
eight hundred to a thousand with no 
resident pastor... they come in from 
the county seat, cross one another's 
paths. on the way to preach on Sun- 
day morning, and then are gone 
again. They bury the dead, marry 
the children, and baptize a few here 
and there. This isn't the ministry! 
There’s nothing particularly wrong 
with it but that’s the way we call 
our doctor and lawyer nowadays. I 
know this is what you are trying to 
get at. 

“In this town there are maybe two 
Sunday schools with twenty-five 
children, and no adult classes. On 
the edge of the town there is a cen- 
tral school with eight hundred kids.” 

I couldn’t agree more with these 


facts. Twenty to fifty children in — 
unday school once a week with 
eight hundred children in day school 
five days a week with no religious 
training whatever, is absurd. No 
wonder we are having troubles with 
our young people. 

The necessary thing to do is for 
the competent and responsible lead- 
ers of the community, both rural and 
suburban, to get together and organ- 
ize a fine rural church. And, work- 
ing under the competent leadership 
of the New York State Council of 
Rural Churches, correct the situa- 
tion. 

Similar situations exist in other 
states, Let’s get our coats off and go 
forward with the great work that 
needs to be done. 


STILL THEY COME 


Almost every day I get a lift from 
the letters that I receive from 
readers of my book, JOURNEY TO 
DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY. 

On the day that this was written 
I received a letter from Miss Lu- 
cinda Simonds who wrote as follows: 

“Your book, JOURNEY TO DAY 
BEFORE YESTERDAY, has _ been 
such a help to me in times of sadness 
and at other times. I lived back in 
the days of the old country school 
house ...the scalding kettle... fry- 
ing ham to be placed in stone jars 
for summer meals. I taught school at 
the old country stone school house 
for $10.00 per week. 

I believe your book is most inter- 
esting and helpful and as true to the 
old days as any I have ever read... 
and I have read many books.” 

To get a copy write to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, Savings Bank Build- 
ing, Ithaca, New York 14850. The 
cost is $7.30 including tax. 


PASS THE POTATOES 


On the home farm when I was 
young we had potatoes in various 
forms three times a day. Farm 
people are hard working and need 
much good food; potatoes are a good 
food, high in nutrients, 

Why not try going back to pota- 
toes in some form, at least twice a 


day? 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


One of the best chestnuts I have 
received in a long time comes from 
Mrs. Warren C. McConnell of Pratts- 
burg, New York. She writes: 

When the United States entered 
World War I a certain woman in a 
small town was so fired with patriot- 
ism that she became sort of a one- 
woman recruiting station. She would 
accost any able-bodied male over six- 
teen and under sixty with the ques- 
tion, “Why aren’t you in the army 
where you belong, fighting for your 
country?” 

One day as she was chugging 
down a country road in her Model 
T she saw a young man milking a 
cow in an adjoining field. 

She jammed on her brakes, 
alighted, and striding over to the 
fence she demanded sternly, “Young 
man, why aren’t you at the front?” 

The young man looked rather sur- 
prised and answered mildly, “Well, 
you see, lady, I can get more milk 
back here than I can at the front!” 
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WHAT'S YOUR BEEF ? 


“About six months ago, I decided 
to purchase some beef from a freezer 
meat company whose ad was in a 
local newspaper. I called at the ad- 
dress given and found it was necessary 
to make an appointment for a later 
date and to leave a deposit, which I 
did in the amount of $20.00. 

“When I kept the appointment and 
inspected the meat which was adver- 
tised, I found it was unsatisfactory 
for our use and I requested my deposit 
back. Since then, I have written to 
the company three times in the hope of 
getting my money, to no avail. I would 
appreciate any help you could gwwe 
Mie 

We wrote the company and 
they said they would make the 
refund in exchange for our sub- 
scriber’s receipt. After making a 
copy, we sent them the receipt 
and they sent us their check for 
the $20.00. 

There are many “‘bait and 
switch” freezer meat ads appear- 
ing in local newspapers. ‘This 
is a problem that hurts legitimate 
dealers. Bulk quantities of meat 
are advertised at unbelievably 
low prices. That is the “‘bait” to 
get the buyer interested. 

However, when the customer 
sees the beef for sale at this price, 
it is likely a fatty, wasty carcass. 
This is where the ‘“‘switch”” comes 
in. The salesman then proposes 
some other beef, which usually is 
priced much higher than it could 
be bought elsewhere. In fact, 
there are many pitfalls in buying 
from the “bait and switch” deal- 
ers, and it is much safer to find 
a dealer who has a well-estab- 
lished reputation for honesty and 
fairness. 

U.S.D.A. has a useful booklet, 
‘How to Buy Meat for Your 
Freezer,’ which you may get by 
sending 20¢ to the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C, Ask for Bulletin No. 166. 


HOME IMPROVEMENT 


“We are going to have aluminum 
siding put on our house and would 
like to know if this company is rela- 
able. We gave them $50 down pay- 
ment, and they want $600 at the 
start of work and $1150 at comple- 
tion.” 

In checking, we found that this 
company is a member of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau and coopera- 
tive in handling complaints. ‘The 
Bureau felt that the request for 
one-third down was a reasonable 
amount. 

Our subscriber was wise to 
check before making the deal 
final. In this case, the company 
apparently is reliable. 

Another subscriber, who did 
not check before signing a con- 
tract, got a bad deal. His con- 
tract was nearly impossible to 
read, the company promised him 
$25 for each name he gave them 
who would purchase siding, and 
they demanded full payment be- 
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fore the job was finished. He paid 
and, needless to say, the job was 
never completed. 

If you are planning on a re- 
modeling or home improvement 
job, don’t be rushed. Get more 
than one bid on the work. Take 
time to check the reputation of 
the company and ask them for 
the names of some satisfied cus- 
tomers. Be sure all promises are 
included in the written contract. 


ROUTINE 


“T have a problem and hope you 
can help me. In February I sent a 
check for $21.69 and an order to a 
mail order company. I didn’t recetve 
the order and I wrote them. Three 
months later, they wrote that they 
were sending a replacement order, 
which I never recewed either.” 

We wrote the company, and 
our subscriber received her order 
within three weeks. She had been 
waiting for several months. This 
is the kind of complaint, which 
we are most successful in settling 

getting merchandise or re- 


fe 


INFORMATION ONLY 


It is always a pleasure to settle 
complaints ... to get long-de- 
layed orders or refunds for sub- 
scribers. However, it is especially 
rewarding to answer inquiries 
concerning the reliability of cer- 
tain companies and later to be 


told we have saved someone from 


getting involved in a question- 
able deal. 

We do receive many, many 
such inquiries. Following are two 
letters we just received in appre- 
ciation for information given: 

“We are most grateful to you for 
the information we requested and, 
based on the data, decided not to work 
for the firm. 

“You might like to know, too, that 
we have now passed this information 
on to a retired gentleman who was 
servously considering the same offer. 

“Thank you very, very much for 
your fine service.” 


* *K OX 


“T appreciate your answer to my 
query, and I do thank you for all the 
trouble you have taken on my behulf. 
I was glad to know of the Directory 
of Accredited Private Home Study 
Schools, and the interesting fact that 
the Institute in question is not listed. 

“Your agreement that the Institute 
is more or less open to suspicion by 
reason of no.name given anywhere in 
the brochure; plus the fact that author- 
itative sources have no record of it; re- 
solves my lingering doubt. I shall steer 
clear of it!” 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


Walter Rossman whose last 


address was Newburg, New 
York. 


* OK * 
Donald Morris, who could live 


in New Hampshire, Vermont, or 
Maine. 








Luckily She Lived - The Other Driver Didn’t! 


Driving a brand new pickup truck, Mrs. Dora Miller of Middleville, N.Y. took extra pre- 
cautions when seeing a car coming head-on at a high rate of speed. She pulled to the left 
up against a snow bank and stopped the truck. Even so, the oncoming car smashed into 
her head-on totalling the truck. The driver of the car was killed. Mrs. Miller was badly 
hurt suffering a fractured jaw, broken teeth and leg injuries—she spent twelve days in the 
hospital. It was nearly eleven weeks before she could get around. 

Her combination of three North American policies paid $542.86 in weekly income bene- 
fits and medical expenses of $1085.72 for a total of $1627.58. She wrote this letter of 
thanks when receiving checks from local agent Ellis Smith of Richfield Springs, N.Y. 


"I'd like to express my appreciation 
to the North American Accident Ins. Co. 
and their agent, Mr. Ellis Smith, for 
moneys received following an auto 
accident January 10, 1970. I have never 
had any faith in insurance companies, 
but I now highly recommend this insur- 
rance company to everyone." 


Vota Eble 


OTHER BENEFITS PAID 


Paul H. Smith, Fillmore, N.Y. 000000000000......$ 833.31 Ronald Rogers, LaFayette, N.Y...................... $1,020.58 
Fell over barb wire—cut heel Auto accident—mul. injuries 

Asa Haight, Castle Creek, N.Y. . 319.05 Blanche C. Helbock, Syracuse, N.Y... 274.10 
Tongue of spreader dropped— broke foot Auto accident—broke shoulder 

Ceylon Williams, West Valley, N.Y. .................. 1,720.00 Maurice Segouin, Hammond, N.Y... 130.71 
Knocked from tail gate by cow—broke hip Truck accident—multi. injuries 

Josephine M. Enserro, Jamestown, N.Y............ 872.00 Charles H. Hubbell, Jefferson, N.Y. ........... 271.13 
Auto accident—inj. neck, back Tripped & fell—inj. shoulder 

John Pritchard, Sterling, NY. 312.82 Mildred Mcintire, Hammondsport, N.Y. .............. 517.80 
Tipped over on bike—broke arm Auto accident—inj. head, ribs 

Alan Sprague, Kennedy, N.Y..0000000000000.... 200.35 Henry Schmitt, Prattsburg, N.Y... 287.12 
Lumber fell—broke hand Hot water burns—injured shoulder 

Dale Goodrich, Sherburne, NY. 00000000... 705.44 LeRoy R. Brown, Owego, N.Y... 260.00 
Kicked by cow—broke leg Fell on wet grass—broke ankle 

John Paul Tetreault, Champlain, N.Y... 210.00 Hilda Marie Barron, Ludlowville, N.Y... =. 241.25 
Kicked by cow—injured ankle Auto accident—inj. neck 

Sol Gunzenhauser, Cortland, N.Y... 400.28 Stanley Porterfield, Walworth, N.Y... = 5552.75 
Pushed by cow—broke arm Fell down cellar stairs—broke arm 

George M. Hillis, Davenport, N.Y. ........ 450.00 Ralph E. Miller, Walworth, N.Y. 000000000... 374.27 
Ran over by tractor—broke leg Auto accident—broke ribs 

Toby Schrock, Akron, N.Y... re 455.42 Donald McCormick, Java Center, N.Y... 325.68 
Lost balance and fell—broke wrist. Hit by cow—broke leg 

Arthur J. Rousell, Constable, N.Y... 405.90 Paul Sterling, Gillette, Pa. 0, 108.25 
Slipped and fell—concussion Fell in silo—inj. arm 

Jay Keller, Bergen, N.Y. ccc 122.86 Wilbur Hayes, Edinboro, Pa. 2... 192.00 
Machine fell—broke toe Auto acc.—inj. back 

Arlene Marmon, Newport, N.Y... 164.00 Lewis A. Snyder, Columbia, NJ... 917.29 
Dropped part of cleaner—inj. foot Kicked by cow—inj. back 

Vilas E. Lingenfelter, Evans Mills, N.Y. ........... 1,320.00 Beatrice Rae Eisele, Ridgewood, NJ... 531.43 
Ran over by tractor—broke foot Auto accident—head injury 

Thomas M. Oimstead, Glenfield, N.Y... 938.42 C. Kenneth Demers, North Adams, Mass... 100.00 
autre softball ts knee Stoneboat went over foot—broke toes 

Michael Maciejko, Constableville, N.Y... 553.08 Frederick Howe, New Braintree, Mass... 100.00 
Motorcycle accident—cut arm Fell from ladder—inj. shoulder 

Robert C. Wachholder, Jr., Mt. Morris, N.Y... 107.14 Merle C. Ward, Hampden Highlands, Me... 205.71 
Slipped & fell—inj. elbow Gored by bull—broke ribs 

Carlene J. Palmer, Georgetown, N.Y.............. 274.00 Shirley Sullivan, Cornish Flat, N.H. ...... ~=.262.86 
Auto accident—whiplash inj. Kicked by cow—broke rib 

Herbert W. Kruspe, Rochester, N.Y. .0000000...... 424.99 Roger Wright Stowe, Bristol, Vt. Si ca TOD 
Slipped from ladder—inj. chest Hay elevator collapsed— mult. injuries 

Leander E. Jones, Holland Patent, N.Y... ~—-:174.29 David Jerry, Vergennes, Vt... ao 197.14 


Using table saw—cut thumb Cow kicked fork—injured leg 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


NORTH AMERICAN GOMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (in Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING ITHACA, NEW YORK 


- Keep Your Policies Renewed 








THE 71 ARCTIC GATS HAVE COME 10 TOWN 
WITH BONUS WIN-A-WEEKEND 
OPPORTUNITIES 


ALBANY 
ALBION 
ALTAMONT 
ARKPORT 
AVERILL PARK 
BINGHAMTON 
BLISS 
BOONVILLE 
BRAINARDSVILLE 
BREWERTON 
BROCKPORT 


BURLINGTON FLATS 


CADYVILLE 
CAMDEN 
CAMPBELL 
CANANDAIGUA 
CANASTOTA 
CANTON 

CATO 
CHAMPLAIN 
CHEEKTOWAGA 
CINCINNATUS 
CLINTON 
CLYMER 
COBLESKILL 
CONSTABLE 
CONSTANTIA 
CORTLAND 
CRARYVILLE 
CROWN POINT 
DENMARK 
DEPOSIT 
DERUYTER 
DUANESBURG 
EARLVILLE 





Win a Family Fun-O-Rama Weekend. This coupon gives you an extra chance to win a 
free weekend for a family of four. at a winter resort in this area. Weekends are to be a- 
warded throughout “Snow Country” inthe United States and Canada this coming winter.* 
Make this your ‘Year of the Cat’. Come see the exciting new Arctic Cat Snowmobiles 
for 1971. They're waiting impatiently for you in our showroom. 





Sharp, special, for the serious 
sportsman. A “personal” 


chine. 





Morris Engleman, Inc. 
Barre Service Center 
Westfall Chevrolet 
Midway Sales 

Robert L. Middleton 

Fix and Reid Motors 
Clinton Copeland 
Boonville Arctic Cat 

Ross Biondo 

Young’s Trailer Sales 
Duryea Auto Valves, Inc. 
Wharton Valley Power Supply 
Jerry’s Snowmobile 
Simmons Mower Service 
Robert Graham Snowmobile Sales 
Frank’s Body Shop 
Blakeslee Gun Shop 
Forsythe Tractor Sales 
Taber Motors 

Steve’s Sunoco 

H & S Auto Parts, Inc. 
Frederick J. Meyers 
James F. Suppe 

L & K Snowmobile 

H. G. Herzog 

Pine Crest Sport Shop 
Kelley’s Sales and Service 
Price Farm Supply 
Preusser’s Service Station 
Towne Brothers 

Rennie’s Sales & Service 
Deposit Lumber 

Allen & Wood 

M & R Company 

Earlville Snowmobile Sales 


ma- 





Panther 


Now there are four: 





Comfortable Cat. The easiest 
handling machine going. 


EXT. 


Wild, winter winner. The racer's 


choice. 


The buy of the year! 


Register now for a Family Fun-O-Rama Weekend Trip 


To encourage you to make this your ‘Year of the Cat’, your Arctic Cat dealer is par- 
ticipating in a sweepstakes event in which you can win a free family weekend for four 
at a winter resort near you. Bring this coupon with you when you come to see the all 
new Arctic Cat Snowmobiles for ‘71 and get an opportunity to ‘take Winter and live it."’* 


Name 


November 1 








Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


g& 


at your nearest Arctic Cat dealer 


E. AURORA 

E. EDEN 
ELIZABETHTOWN 
ELMIRA 
FAIRPORT 
FOSTERDALE 
FREEHOLD 
FREWSBURG 
FULTON 
GALWAY 
GLENDALE 
GLEN GARDNER 
GLOVERSVILLE 
GOUVERNEUR 
GREENE 
GREENWICH 
HANCOCK 
HERKIMER 
HONEOYE 
HOOSICK FALLS 


Oakwood Tool Rental 

Tony Sessanna Snowmobile 
Elizabethtown Builders, Inc. 
A. E. Gilbert 

Knapp and Trau 

Willard’s Garage 

Simpson Sales & Service 
Chuck’s Service Center 
Foster’s Garden Center 

Jack Eaton 

Myrtle & Cooper Service Stations 
Henry’s Trailer Park 

Mel Austin 

Matott Sales & Service 
Moxley Sales & Service 

R & M Enterprises 
Houshultz Sales & Service 
Clark’s Outdoor Living 
Honeoye Snowmobile Sales 
Chuck Ely 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION Decker’s Lawnmower 


HYDE PARK 
INTERLAKEN 


KINDERHOOK 
LACONA 
LAFAYETTE 
LEROY 

LIMA 
LUDLOWVILLE 
LYONS 
MARATHON 


MARCELLUS 
MARCY 


Dutchess County Snowmobile 

Beardslee Snowmobile Sales 
& Service 

Ace Sales & Service 

Reid’s Sales & Service 

D & R Sales 

Crocker’s Farm Service 

Robert Slocum Enterprises, Inc. 

Robinson’s Sales & Service 

L & L Enterprises 

Soloway’s Snowmobile Sales & 
Seivice 

J. E. Burns 

Mohawk Refrigeration 


MARION 
MASSENA 
MECHANICVILLE 
MEDINA 
MIDDLEBURG 
MILTON 

MOIRA 
MONROE 
MONTGOMERY 
NEWFIELD 
NORTH GREECE 
NUNDA 

OLD FORGE 
OLEAN 

ONEIDA 
ONEONTA 
ONTARIO 
OSWEGO 


PALATINE BRIDGE 


PALMYRA 

PEN YAN 
PERRY 
PHOENIX 
PISECO LAKE 
PLATTSBURGH 
POTSDAM 
POTTERSVILLE 
PRATTSBURG 
PROSPECT 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS 


ROCHESTER 
ROCHESTER 
ROME 
ROME 
RUSHFORD 


Gerald Fisher 

Poirier Equipment 

Cocozzo Esso 

Al’s Repair Shop 

Watson Lawn & Garden 
Dinas Power Center 

Jim Cycle Shop 

Sports Unlimited 

Sled Shed 

Ithaca Harley Davidson 
Frank J. Beaty 

Didas Construction Co., Inc. 
Old Forge Sports Center, Inc. 
Pool City of Allegany 
Cianfrocco’s Lawnmower 
Nichol’s Boat Sales 

T. Nelson Sales 

Arctic Sales 

Palatine Supply, Inc. 
Ford's Cycle Shop 

Reb’s Sales & Service 

Folk and Kelly 

L. M. Carvell Sales & Service 
John Preston 

Thunderbird Mobile Homes 
Scott Ford, Inc. 

Smith’s Garage 

Graves and Cleland, Inc. 
Deerfield Sport Shop 
Vertucci Power Equipment 
Philanz Oldsmobile 
Wehner Mower, Inc. 
Offshore Sales & Service 
Rome Trailer Sales 
Rushford Hdwe. 
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Fun, fast, frisky, but no frills. 


*Void where prohibited by law. Entries may be 
mailed to dealers. Only persons over 18 years 
of age are eligible. No entries accepted after 
October 15, 1970. Winners to be announced 


ARGHIGEA 
SNOUWITIOBILES 


SALAMANCA 


SALISBURY CENTER 


SARANAC LAKE 
SAUGERTIES 
SCOTIA 
SCOTTSVILLE 
SHERBURNE 
SOUTH DAYTON 


SOUTH GLENS FALLS 


SPENCER 
SPRINGFIELD 

CENTER 
SPRINGVILLE 
SPRINGWATER 
ST. JOHNSVILLE 
STAR LAKE 
SYRACUSE 
THERESA 
TUPPER LAKE 
UNADILLA 
WALTON 
WATERLOO 
WATERTOWN 
WAWARSING 
WESTFIELD 
WEST SENECA 
WESTTOWN 
WEST WEBSTER 
WHITESVILLE 
WILLIAMSTOWN 
WILLIAMSVILLE 
WOLCOTT 
YORK 


Killbuck Auto Inc. 
Adirondack Snowmobile 
Lake Adirondack Arctic Cat 
Raymond Rothe 

All Seasons Equipment 
Red's Speed Shop 

Ed Hotaling 

Horace Ivett 

Baker Bros. Rambler 
Simcoe Garage 


Gordon Ostrander 

Ray & Dave’s 

Miles Sport Shop 

Miles Garage 

Star Lake Auto Sales 

Tony's Arctic Sales & Service 
Sutton Sport Shop 

Gillis Nursery 

Ken's B. M. W. Sales 

Sines Brothers 

Waterloo Collision 

Ellison Auto Sales 

William Clayton 

Monroe Marine Sales & Service 
Seneca Snowmobile 

Fuller Service 

VS Equipment Co., Inc. 
Donald J. Kramer Sales & Service 
Daves Sinclair 

Burlingame Sales 

Henner’s 

Leake’s Fix-it Shop 


Distributed by NERO EQUIPMENT, INC., 434 Atlantic Ave., Rochester, New York 
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CLASS | BASE PLAN 


Had a visit recently with Elmer Searls, 
dairy economist at Washington State Uni- 
versity. We discussed the Puget Sound 
Class I Base Plan... . the only ..federal 
order in the country to have one... and 
my interpretation of what he said goes like 
this: 

1. The Base Plan has divided up milk- 
pool money in a specified way, but it has 
not tailored supply to Class I (bottled) 
needs. 

2. Class I utilization in the Puget Sound 
federal order area is presently about 41 
percent . . . even lower than in the New 
York-New Jersey (Order 2) area. 

3. There are about 400 producers (out 
of 1781 total) delivering milk in the Puget 
Sound area that have no Class I bases 
whatsoever. More than half of them have 
sold their Class I base, then continued to 
produce for the market. Base milk in July 
1970 brought $6.13 per hundredweight; 
excess milk sold for $4.60 the same month. 

4. Elmer predicts that Puget Sound 
dairymen will not vote to extend the Base 
Plan beyond. December 31; 1971.2... the 
date to which the present plan can be 
authorized. His guess is that new federal 
legislation concerning a base plan is not as 
acceptable to Puget Sound producers as the 
previous legislation. 

5. The producers who benefited most 
from the Base Plan in the State of Wash- 
ington were those that were already in 
business when the Plan was begun. 


COOPERATION 


There were 23,500 people attending the 
last annual meeting of Associated Milk 
Producers, Inc. at Chicago . . . involving 
the largest group of farmers representing 
a single commodity ever to assemble in 
these United States. Only a few years ago, 
these producers were members of many 
smaller dairy cooperatives, each of which 
spoke with a somewhat different message. 

In the Northeast, the boards of directors 
of Northeast and Dairylea have held a joint 
meeting. The operations of both organiza- 
tions are under study by a joint committee 
to see how greater cooperation can enhance 
marketing strength and efficiency. 

The New York-New England Dairy Co- 
operative Coordinating Committee has, 
since its formation in 1966, sought to create 
and carry out programs in the long-run 
best interests of northeastern dairymen in 
general. Its membership includes practically 
every dairy cooperative in the region .. . 
with one notable exception. 

Enhanced cooperation among coopera- 
tives is a constructive sign of the times... 
evidence of a growing realization on the 
part of dairymen that organization is essen- 
tial to obtaining market muscle. For gener- 
ations, farmers have purchased at retail and 
sold at wholesale .. . a situation they have 
tried to counter by forming both purchas- 
ing and marketing cooperatives. 

Increasing cooperation among coopera- 
tives points toward a growing maturity of 
attitude among dairymen. There was once 
a time when the professional and lay 
leadership of an organization could brand 
the comparable leadership of a competing 
2 3 


cooperative as a “bunch of crooks”... and 
the majority of the membership would buy 
the charge. Increasingly, though, the rank 
and file have begun to see that human 
beings are folks wherever you find them 

. and that the leadership of most coop- 
eratives possess about the same pluses and 
minuses on the scale of human character. 

The tragedy of infighting between north- 
eastern cooperatives has long been the dis- 
trust engendered between their respective 
memberships . . . and the economic penalty 
this distrust has visited upon dairy farm 
families up and down the roads of the land. 

The pages of history, though, bear grim 
testimony to the fact that- most national 
leaders have succumbed to the temptation 
to unite their people behind them through 
the simple expedient of war. It is still true 
today . . . the easiest way to rally people 
to support an individual ambition is to stir 
up their fears and passions against some 
other group, regardless of the facts of the 
matter. 

It’s been my privilege to know folks in 
most every major farm organization in the 
region. I don’t agree with all of them all 
of the time, but I respect their humanity 

. and have found that their viewpoints 
are similar on about 90 percent of the 
agricultural questions of the day! 


SPICY COMMENTS 


The New York poultrymen’s state organi- 
zation is called SPICE (State Poultry In- 
dustry Coordinated Effort). Like the poultry 
industry itself, SPICE has had its ups and 
downs over the years. 

For a long time, there has been some 


’ divergence of opinion between most Sulli- 


van County poultrymen and those in other 
producing areas of the State. These differ- 
ences were widened sharply by an ill-fated 
attempt in 1969 to pass by referendum a 
state marketing order for the promotion of 
eggs. 

“Yes my opinion that the Empire State 
needs more than ever a viable poultrymen’s 
organization . . . for orderly marketing, 
legislative watchdogging, industry promo- 
tion, and the hundred and one other 
activities carried on by a commodity asso- 
ciation. 

Come on fellas, let’s put Humpty 

Dumpty together again! 


MARKET PROLIFERATION 


The think-tank crews who cogitate about 
agricultural marketing tell us that ‘market 
proliferation” is the wave of the future. 
Thus, for any given product line there 
should be one form for the price nut who 
thinks only of getting the best buy .. . 
another for the food faddist whose favorite 


salad is dandelion roots smothered in > 


chopped crabgrass stems . . . still another 
for the gourmet whose life purpose is to 
tickle his tonsils with yammy morsels. 
Now along comes another possibility for 
the fruit growers . . . a few of whom have 
already made a virtue of small apples by 
getting a bonus price for a Kiddie Pack 
containing only fruit sized especially for 
wee tummies. ‘Organic Gardening” maga- 





zine reported recently that some British 
housewives are paying extra for insect- 
damaged fruit, “realizing that it is much 
safer than nice-appearing chemically- 
treated fruit!” 

Here’s your chance, fruit growers, to ap- 
peal to another segment of a proliferating 
market. Leave a tree or two unsprayed ... 
or make a deal for the harvest rights in an 
abandoned orchard. Put up a sign... 
‘‘Natural Fruit, Guaranteed Not Less Than 
One Worm Per Apple” . . . and help there- 
by to overcome the food-protein shortage 
of the world. 

Here’s a suggested commercial for beam- 
ing to the Wormeaters: ‘““A wormy apple a 
day is the price for no spray!” 


MARKET BULLETIN 


My office receives the ‘Weekly Market 
Bulletin,” published by the New Hamp- 
shire Bureau of Markets. Maybe it’s my 
Yankee horse-trading instincts that make 
this such interesting reading for me, but | 
think it would be of interest to many 
others. 

Have you ever wondered how much to 
charge (or pay) for hand-hewn barn tim- 
bers? You'll find ’em listed periodically 

.. with prices ... in the Market Bulletin. 

You'll also find listings of cordwood, 
livestock, fruits, vegetables, hay, tools, 
equipment, farm real estate, and farm la- 
bor. A requirement for listing any com- 
modity is that the price, or a range of 
prices, must be stated. If you are buying | 
or selling farm items anywhere, in the 
Northeast, this regular rendition of prices 
will be useful. 

If you’re interested, you may subscribe 
for three dollars per year by sending that 
amount to: 

George H. Laramie 
Weekly Market Bulletin 
New Hampshire Department of 

Agriculture 
Room 104 
State House Annex 
Concord, New Hampshire 03301. 

Checks or money orders should be made 
payable to: State of New Hampshire. 

If you’re interested, but still uncertain 
about its specific usefulness to you, write 
the same address and ask for a free copy 
of explanatory “Rules and Regulations” 
concerning the Bulletin. You'll find that 
listings are almost entirely restricted to 
residents of the Granite State, but subscrip- 
tions are open to anyone. 


LAST LAUGH 


Some years ago, I stirred up a real 
hornet’s nest by tweaking my New Hamp- 
shire friends about joining the 20th century 
in the matter of taxing procedures. 

Now, by gum, no less a person than 
Granite State Governor Walter Peterson 
comments, “In its 1970 Special Session the 
New Hampshire General Court abolished 
eleven antiquated taxes on various kinds of 
business property.” Those ‘antiquated 
taxes” .. . and that’s what I called ’em, 
too, were replaced by a 6-percent net pro- — 
fits tax. I gather this is a form of income 
tax levied against business earnings. 

Repealed were taxes on production ma- 
chinery, stock-in-trade, livestock, poultry, 
motor vehicle fuel pumps and tanks, road 
building machines, domestic rabbits, fur- 
bearing animals, studhorses and jackasses, 
and forest products. 

Tax reform is notoriously a politically- 
dangerous thicket of special-interest groups. 
Congratulations to the folks of New Hamp- 
shire for getting the job underway! 
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Double-Tooth 
drive 

for 

long 
dependable 
life... 
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SDM LORRED LMG Serle 


CORNELL 


BARN CLEANER 


The Cornell way of driving the barn 
cleaner through its paces is the most effi- 
cient on the market today. Its exclusive 
double-tooth drive sprocket actually 
pushes against the outside of the link for 
a steady consistent, NO-JERKY drive. 
This insures you of a long productive life. 


The ordinary barn cleaner drives by put- 
ting the tooth inside of the link, causing 
wear, jamming and a short unproductive 
life. 


Fill in the coupon now, and mail it 
today for more information on Cornell's 
Barn Cleaner...America’s Biggest Dol- 
lar’s Worth. 


| {_] Cornell Barn Cleaner [ ] Cornell Conversion 
Kit [_] Vandale Silo Unloaders 


["] Have rep call tama {_] Farmer [_] Student 











also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders 


Cornell Manufacturing Company 
Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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STORE COUPON 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


on Neo-Terramycin’ 


’ 












_ T NEO-TERRAMYCIN 


Buy any size at 
regular price—get 
4-bolus pack free! 


Two antibiotics, 7 vitamins. 
Works against toughest 
scours. In 4-bolus pack, 
24-bolus pack, and bottles 
of 100. 


MR. DEALER: The bearer of this 
coupon is entitled to a free 4-pack 
of Neo-Terramycin Bolus with pur- 
chase at regular price of any size. 
We will redeem this coupon as credit 
on a future order from Pfizer when 
terms of this offer have been com- 
plied with. Only one coupon per cus- 
tomer. Void if prohibited, taxed, or 
restricted. Your customer must pay 
sales tax. Redeem for credit on 
future order from us, placed through 
our authorized representative. Offer 
good only in U.S.A. Cash value 
1/20¢. Offer expires December 31, 
1970. 


Branch expense code: 4441-66353 
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Be prepared for serious 
health problems. 


Use Terramycin® Inject- 
able Solution for a wide 
range of emergencies. 
Goes to work in min- 
utes. Broad-spectrum. 


No mixing or refrigera- C> 


tion. Also in 200- and : 


500-cc. vials. 
= 
50 cc. 


2.19 
CAUTION: Do not use milk for food during 


treatment or for 96 hours (8 milkings) after 
last treatment. Discontinue treatment at 
least 10 days before slaughter. 


ANIMAL HEALTH 
SRNL ACNE 


STORE COUPON GED 
e e@eeeeveeeeeeoeese <@ 








TERRAMYCIN 
[FOR MASTITIS _] 


No for 
2 & mastitis 


Number-one-seller 
15 straight years 
because it works. 
Terramycin® for 
Mastitis fights as 
many susceptible 
organisms as any 
drug possibly can. 
Fast, effective udder 
coverage equally 
important in dry cows. 


A PFIZER 
‘BEST BUY’! 


CAUTION: Do not use milk for food during 
treatment or for 96 hours (8 miikings) 
after last treatment. 


SOOTHING! 


Massage inflamed, congested 
udders right after calving. 
Also soothes chapped teats, 
treats minor wounds. 


Pfizer 
UDDER ‘1.50 
l-Ib. can 


TONE* 


There’s only one 


COMBIOTIC 


...and only Pfizer makes it! 


Don’t accept substi- 
tute penicillin-strep- 
tomycin injectables. 
Here’s the largest 
seller. Low-cost, 
pia eee: In 
10, 100, and 500-cc. 








vials. 


CAUTION: Do not administer within 30 days 
of slaughter to animals to be used for food. 


SUPER 


MASTITIS FIGHTER 


per syringe 8 77 


Pfizer Super Mastol® 
contains five active 
ingredients! Four 
antibiotics for broad- 
range treatment. 
Hydrocortisone to 
reduce inflammation. 


CAUTION: Do not use milk for food 
during treatment or for 72 hours 
(6 milkings) after last treatment. 





All prices shown are 
manufacturer's 
suggested retail 

el araee 


FULL SERVICE 
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AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC 


UE 


Take time to observe 
label directions on 
all animal health 
products. 
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a boot 


LEWISTON: igs ees Lamey-Wellehan 

10” hi EEWISTON fcc co cee Star Shoe Store 

No zippers or clasps to Rubber button closure. LINCOUN ttc? ic, Carneys Dept. Store 

Real, live, stretchable rubber. catch, tear or rust. aummes Keeps out rain, NEW! Women's = MORRILL Morrill General Store 





snOW and wetness. Mukluk boot. PRESQUE ISLE _.......... Hi-Quality Shoe Store 


4 Main Street 
Simulated hand  saBattus Stevens Feed & Hardware Store 
stitching. SANFORD 5 ooo sec Bergeron Shoe Store 


Won't crack or stiffen 
in cold weather. 





Sole is molded one 
piece with the boot. 




























; Can't peel off. SKOWHEGAN .... J. C. Rollins & Sons 
Reinforcement . $6 oe WHTERVILLE oo ee Agway, Inc. 
at wear points. = WATERVILLE 2.2 Stern’s Dept. Store 

: Main Street 

c.No lining. << MASSACHUSETTS 
a ie ee ic ADS. oe oe R. Bissailon & Sons, Inc. 
Wipes dry quickly. AMESBURY ee Ben’s Mens Shop 


Thick soles for long wear. ° AMHERST ... Amherst Farmers Supply, Inc. 











: ‘ ANDOVER: 220 oc, cea an ee tue Reinhold’s 
Bellows action lair exchange : ATHOL 2 8 Army & Navy Store 
ventilates feet. Keeps Sturdy Hi-Top RITLEBORG 2 a Sillman’s, Inc. 
them warm and dry. work rubber. AUBURN Walk Rite Shoe Store 
DER sb es cee er re ee P. N. Laggis 

i ; » $4.50 BARRE wht) oe eas ce ..True Value Store 

light weight. a BEVERLY (6 4. ue Hanlon’s Shoes 

1 a BOSTON 6a laa et eae na Mickey Finn 

Only 13% oz. ‘ee a BROCKTON #220) tino Serato Agway, Inc. 

} BROCKTON Baker Bros. Shoes 





Westgate Mall 
CAMBRIDGE ........ Eastern Uniform Company 
GHELSE Aye cla geen Harry’s Shoe Store 
CHICOPEE sia coe See Pay cee Paul’s, Inc. 
DANVERS 2.3 ee ee eee Agway, Inc. 
DANVERS ooo ee Rozanne Shoe Store 
































































‘ DEDRAM) Sec woys ue me eens ea oon 
uv dham Mall 
17" knee EAST BOSTON) 250 ae Sabo’s 
high boot. FAIRVIEW? os ees Potters Shoes, Inc. 
FALL RIVER .........--2 R. A. McWhirr Company 
sg 00 FALL RIVER’ o.oo Modern Shoe Stores 
s FALL RIVER Sawyers Campus Shop 
FITCHBURG) i.e ae eae Agway, Inc. 
TINGLEY RUBBER CORPORATION, 222 SOUTH AVE., S. PLAINFIELD, N.J. 07080 FITCHBURG ____ W. C. Goodwin Company 
: GITCHBURG eo eee eh ace te Student Bros. 
FITCHBURG .... ....United Co-op Farmers 
FRANKUIN oot eo ee Se rae ot Agway, Inc. 
GARDNER 23. = ae Dow Shoe Store 
WHERE TO BUY A BOOT se a 
GARDNER fc ons Ses Student Bros. 
GEORGETOWN .......... Marstons Factory Outlet 
GREAT BARRINGTON Agway, Inc. 
NEW YORK LITTLE FALLS —W ww. Rock City Agway WHITNEYVAPOUNT: 22-2: Barnes Store GREENFIELD... Farm Bureau Assoc. 
Elizabeth St. WHITNEY POINT. Ken’s Clothing GREENFIELD 
RETON 6.2 S5 te Stones Dept. Store LIVINGSTON MANOR .____. Siegel’s Dept. Store WOLCOTT. 2.5: Wolcott Agway Farm Store Greenfield Farmers Co-op Exchange 
AKRON Akron Branch of Batavia Agway, LIVINGSTON MANOR ._.Sorkin’s Dept. Store 52 W. Main Street GREENFIELD Ralston Purina Company 
Railroad & Morgan MAUNE oo jo. ce teks re a Barnes Store HANOVER _. South Shore Shoe Outlet 
AMENIA Dutchess Surplus Sales MALONE Malone Agway Farm Store CONNECTICUT HARDWICK Hardwick Farmers Exchange 
ANGELICA. Gorton's General Store yas one Stent Riay Shee eae HAVERHILD epee an a Ben Cortell 
ASHVILLE shville Agway Comes as MARATHON ____ Marathon Agway Farm Store BEDGIRICLE Sa eT ea Ts B gee aes HAVERHILL 2. B. L. Gordon & Sons 
RESTOR oh ess ee ASSES YOUN? Seta oe heh, ete tee Cee eae we enna enn aS Pichhnge 6: nepner a ate tee Se ee 
AUSABLE FORKS National Army Stores Corp. ............ National Army Stores Corp. * age FEO COM DANY en wecceenanccsnnnenennnssnnnensensgcadseneeneass gway, inc. 
BAINBRIDGE Lockwood's Dept. Store MIDDLETOWN Middletown Agway Farm Store BRIDGEPORT 27 ec wmiform Company HOLYOKE N. Bail Shoe Store 
BALLSTON 3 = Ballston Agway, INC. won erowN s pee rcones BUCKLAND (oe Agway, Inc. 133 HOLYOKE Ed. Moriarty’s Family Shoes 
BATAVIA Batavia Agway Co-op, Inc. Sitepron ROM ine | CANAAN ans ooo B. F. Leader Stores, Inc. HYANNIS 2 Hanlon’s Shoes 
Liberty & Ellicott Sts. NiEOtON ce ce a Bee ha as ¢ BANBURY: yuan Hecate Markoff Shoes JAMAICA PLAIN 2. Hanton’s Shoes 
BINGHAMTON ........ Binghamton Agway Farm = MULLERTON nceeennn oni Sie eet ERNFELSON, 2 eon Keech Dept. Store LAWRENCE Daniel’s, In 
Store 185 (Broad ‘Strest. ; MILEERION 5 5 The Millerton Store BG MAG Strhck Cato ean ee Sen oe serge 
: : MONTGOMERY __Montgomery Agway Co-o : ain Stree LAWRENCE 320s te Jackson Shoe Store 
BINGHAMTON Norman Uniform Somery  Agway P; DANIELSON. United Co-op Farmers, Inc : 
: Ine; “RactorySte wore emisec ees : ’ - LAWRENCE ...... Workware Uniform Company 
BRIDGEHAMPTON .... Bridgehampton Agway hee EAST HARTFORD _........ Highway Surplus : 
Co-op Inc., Foster Ave. MT. KISCO Bill’s Army & Navy Store EAST HARTFORD Seapark Dept. Store ela Jack’s Dept. Store 
BUFFALO 00. Brownies A & N Store oes none woos aes Jack’s Shoe ee EAST HAVEN East Haven Hay & Grain LEOMINSTER Jack’s, Inc. 
CALEDONIA William Hamilton & Son, Inc. eee ce ewark Agway, 210 S. Main St. ENFIELD. L. R. Hawthorne & Son Monument Square 
CALLIPGON 62.60 a ee Cade’s Store N He Devitt's Agway Store ENFIELD Vincent’s Apparel LEOMINSTER 0 Jack's, Inc. 
CAUTICDON oo a Popolilio’s NEWBURGH ....... Charles F. Smith's Shoes Evi inGToN Searstown 
CAMBRIDGE (es Agway, Inc. NEW ROCHELLE _Jack’s Army & Navy Store Ellington-Vernon Farmers Exchange LEOMINSTER Shoe Factory Outlet 
CAMERON MiLiS crawford Bros. NICHOLS ........ Bic ncls Peway. 7 Ur Se: GLASTONBURY. ccs Kamin's Dept. Store 710 North Main St. 
CANISTEO _......._....... Canisteo ERS sf = NORTH COLLINS... North Collins Agway repre all ss ot Seen ae ere Sevan rps eh ok ninsccoterntairaeeirsteeae Student Bros. 
CANISTEO Cleveland Dept. Store Spruce St. MANCHESTER Manchester Green Shoe Outlet tower 0 gn” Pann etnoate pascc. 
CHAMPLAIN Pearl’s Dept. Store NUND Aiea Nunda Farm Service MERIDEN Dave Clayton LOWELE eo Bon Marche’ Shoe Dept. 
CHATEAUGAY... Pearl’s Dept. Store Second & West Streets WiDDLEFIELD Agway, Inc. LOWELL Merrimack Shoe Store 
CINCINNATUS Jackson’s Dept. Store ODESSA Odessa Agway Co-op, Inc. wonrRoE William Benedict ~ LOWELL ...00 Spencer Shoe Store 
CLINTON Clinton Agway Co-op, Inc. gi eay Leste Shore 4 NEW LONDON ..Schablein’s LOWELL oo 20th Century Shoe Store 
Wadiaud Ave. oon prs ee eas ester’s oe NEW MILFORD Aawayi ine: : 7 RYNN. co ee eae Jerry’s 
COOPERSTOWN ...Cooperstown Agway Store CNTR ors TR Ore NRT PAS MANY en terse Shoe Centers LYNNe oa oe Musinsky’s, Inc. 
i ee eerie OWEGD ges Langdon’s A & N Store NORTH HAVEN ee eae ice PE tate Packard Shoe Store 
BANSYIELE: Perry Shoe Service OWEGO Owego Agway Co-op, Inc. NoRWALK sy Bargain World EXNIN nnn neneeetenenretnen J.B. Simons 
205 Main St. 38 West Ave. NORWIKHE ce oe Jack Base MALDEN ch oe! ACs seu se) Hanlon’s Shoes 
DELHI a _a:simerennnDelhi Bootery PALMYRA .......Palmyra Agway Co-op, Inc.  ngrwicH "Surplus Center MALDEN 2 Spencer Shoe Store 
DUNDEE Dundee Agway paws na oe i eae St NORWICH os dee Ted’s Sales Room, MANSFIELD oo. Sannie’s, Inc. 
Harpendeng Ave. penny vAN Per ie Figen eer ORANGE er vec cuit) Surplus Trading Post MARLBORO... Charles Bigelow, Inc. 
EARLVILLE ..... Earlville Agway Coop, Inc. sae maak SO OnE ne PLAINFIELD nnn Agway, Inc. MARLBORO ow. Jobbers Outlet 
es ain St. 7 Anderson Farm Supply MASSACHUSETTS __. The Gob Shop’ 
ELLENB POT _... P , ; PERRY SE Paps dies A er A Bulow’s Dept. Store Fee SCY on NSD poe art MERIT oat gS OnT Te Par aerdee oT eer LS at eps ce perro nantes e ° ops 
ELLENVILLE the Rothe pe bone Se RERRY Perry Agway Co-op, Inc. BUTNAM 27 er te Se er tre Maynaiet: Outdoor ornre 
EWU ooo ee aac igs Markson’s Federal St. pUTNAM Putnam Farmers Co-op MEOWAY | Murphy’s Shoes 
ENDICOTT Endicott Agway Co-op, Inc. PHELPS ... Phelps pees Pie tes RIDGEFIELD Young’s Feed Store ips Doc’s Shoe Center 
116 Jennings St. ‘SIMSBURY B. F. Leader St » inc, MRF ORD nee enene Avon Shoe Store 
FAIRPORT ___. Fairport Agway Br. of F & R PLATTSBURGH ..... nett ures Bc ooo SIMSBURY Seeman eon ine WILFORD. ee Gob Shops 
Agway, Turk Hill Road py T VALLEY oynton Ave. “SIMSBURY | Valley Home & Garden Center NATICK... Hanlon’s Shoes 
FALCONER 3000) (e070 George’s Shoes EASANT VA ee SOUTHINGTON {ne ho. Baker’s Shoes NATICK GcOundeoe Bt 
FONDA... Fonda Agway Co-op, Inc. popy PICasaCt VeRO e Dei Store eee MrORe. B&G Sales, Main St. =-NaTicCn Oo ee Tatas s 
: Sain St. CHESTER Levines Army & Navy Store Gramrorp Bar G Salece Siinmarien. NO eee tenner foe ees Wells Shoes 
FREDONIA Vincent's, 11 E. Main St. POTSDAM ........ National Army Stores Corp. TAFTVILLE . Eldridge Hardware Co., Inc, NEEDHAM a a-sececcwnennn merce. 
FT. EDWARD Adirondack Farmers Co-op, Inc. RANDOLPH |. Bowen's Dept. Store THOMASTON.....___ Ray’s A. & N. Stores NEW BEDFORD ..Leon Poyant’s Shoe Store 
School Strect. pep eoece Rot a ee) TORRINGION oto i Agway, Inc. NEW BEDFORD Star Store Shoe Dept. 
GENEVAG ee ioe Geneva Agway Co-op pow icles eat ta Ox # TORRINGTON H. K. Webster Stores of |. NEWBURYPORT ..... ...dyman’s Shoe Store 
PASHINGrEn GSE. oye ere ee Cae at erb Philipson : ; 
E N SALAMANCA Mason’s Sh Connecticut NORTH ABINGTON ....... Roan’s Shoe Outlet 
BOWANOR (25. oN Himelein Ce. Sate Gaara Aawey Coon ne. WALLINGFORD ........ Ken's Shoe Center NORTHAMPTON 2. Agway, Inc. 
HERMON 2020) Pearl’s_Dept. Store Railroad Yard WeTHERSFIELD 7 °° Show Center NORTH GRAFTON... Walk Rite Shoe Store 
HALLEY Ce Holley Farm Service SARANAC LAKE National Army Stores Corp. — weet STAFFORD. National Store NORTH WESTPORT ...Chase Grain Company 
HOLMSVILLE... Herbert Reed . SARATOGA SPRINGS ...............Rowe Shoe Co. Stafford Shoppers Plaza, Route 190 Hanlon’s Shoes 
HOOSICK FALLS Bratdis: Shae'Stere. Seana Cle cee Cee SUS WARLAAANTIOS <5 ae Agway, Inc, PALMER nnn ecceneeneterrie nee Agway, Inc. 
HORNELL La Pieng Shoe Store SHER E ...Sherburne Ney Sitte ot WIELIMANTIG:. 3 eee cer Mackey’s PALMER W000. Haley’s Grain Store 
: ain St. ; o- WILLIMANTIC2c co ten thee Surplus-Centers. 1). PALMER i ae Pee-Dee Shoes 
SPRINGFIELD: 203 ees Mason’s Shoes 
HORSEHEADS _____ Elmira pee peer inc. SPRINGVILLE Brown Shoe Store unre aac obs ane = aC. oe Papas PALMER( cs: ..Potter Shoes, Inc. 
INTERLAKEN a Interlaken Agway Br. of TRUMANSBURG .... rrumansburg Agway PEM Ofs os rcs te vier oipngn meaner ge einer maser seen trta Bway, Inc. PERT SRIBL DS canine ds ese aa ri A sway, Inc. 
AE Trumansburg, Geneva St. Inter-Burg Agway Co-op, Inc., Cayuga St. Ext. PITTSFIELD ... ...Jim’s House of Shoes 
THACA Ithaca Agway Farm Store TUPPER LAKE __ National Army Stores Corp. MAINE PLY MOUTH. (0) gee Romansco Shoe Co. 
213 S. Fulton St. TIGA ec, Seneca Boot, 884 Bleecker St. QUING Yes ch aba re ice ei, Hanlon’s Shoes 
JAMESTOWN . Arcade Shoe Store WALTON ....... Walton Agway Farm Store AUGUSTA _. ww. Archie’s Army & Navy ROCHDALE ... Lu. arm Bureau Assoc. 
JAMESTOWN _. _.Brown-Bilt Shoes 247 Delaware BANGOR _.The Carter Feed & Farm Supply spatem.....s—<—C~C~™t™ts™s™s—CCiCi‘CS Jerry's 
SAMEGTOWN. 2. es Carnahan’s WATERTOWN BELFAST |... Colburn Shoe Store saygus Hanton’s Shoes 
JAMESTOWN . Herbert’s Shoes Smith Feed Store & Garden Supply é Main Street SOMERVILLE __..... Spen Shoe St 
JAMESTOWN 0? . Martino Shoe Shop WAYLAND Gross & Didas BELFAST mito: Dinsmore Shoe Store SUMERVILLE _. pencer Shoe Store 
SAMESTOWN. oo ea Ross Shoes WEST WINFIELD i Main Street SOUTH EASTON ...... John O. Dean Co., Inc. 
JAMESTOWN Stone’s Shoe Store West Winfield Agway Co-op, Inc. BIDDEFORD |... Picards Feed & Supply SOUTH GRAFTON |. Agway, Inc. 
JOHNSTOWN .___ Johnstown Br. of Fonda South St. BREWER 37 geal eee .....--Agway, Inc. SOUTH LANCASTER .... Lancaster Grain Co. 
oe Agway, N. Comrie Ave. WELLSVILLE... Evadee slice store BUCKSPORT |. pamnnes een eat SOUTH NORWOOD _._. Boston Shoe Store 
KINGST Rowe Shoe Co. . Main St. ai TH WEYMOUTH __ . 
KINGSTON _..Rowe Plaza Corp. WINDSOR _........ Windsor, Br. of Binghamton CARIBOU oe Agway, Inc. epaiGEricge we Ee neon 
KINGSTON Kingston Plaza Agway Co-op, Inc., Depot St. CARIBOU oo eee Sleeper’s  SpRINGFIELD Pott Shines inc. 
LA GRANGEVILLE __Milton Alley, Route #82 WHITE PLAINS _Jack’s Army & Navy Store DETROIT Agway, Inc. SFRINGFIELD ___.. sevsseneee otters onoes, inc. 
MBENTY oo oe Sullivans WHITESVILLE Whitesville Agway .H. K. Webster Store SPRINGFIELD Quality Boot Shop 





LINWOOD Linwood Agway Co-op, Inc. Cow Palace Lane KETRERY) see eae ae .Trading Post STAUNTON 2) 580 2 tetera Agway, Inc. 
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WHERE TO BUY A BOOT 
(continued) 






TAUNTON |... Arthur Lewis Shoe Store 
THREE RIVERS ) coe! Three Rivers Outlet 
FURNERS ‘FALLS. ohne Rooney’s Shoes 
WAKEFIELD) {Sais M & H Shoes, Inc. 
WAKEFIELD 2 sou es Musinsky’s, Inc. 
WALTHAM e4 ooo: fk so Farm Bureau Assoc. 
WALTHAM Wise aos Hanlon’s Shoes 
WALTHAM. so es Spencer Shoe Store 
WARE cee rhe Breslar’s Shoe Store 
WARE Se cere Goldstein Gurwitz, Inc. 
WEBSTER i ee Marks of Webster 
WEELESEEY (ioe ik ee Bob Decter Shoes 
WESTEIEL Disc e 4 oe Ge cee ea oe Agway, Inc. 
WESTRIERD fifo. 2 eee C. A. Methe, Inc. 
WESTFIELD Ed. Moriarty Shoe Store 
WEITINSVIEDE? chon oe “Mr. Roberts” 
WOBURN os cere per Bond Shoe Store 
WORCESPE Resid pe eet cer tas ts Berger’s 
WORCESTER Cutler Clothing Co. 
WORCESTER ....Mechanics Rubber Company 
WORCESTER S233 .2cn ve War Surplus Store 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BERLINGG sc. sheets Langis Shoe Store 
BRISTOL fee oe aa es ees Grad’s, Inc 
CEAREMONT. Sohc tr cee ee Agway, Inc. 
CONCORD: 2) tec Wa ee Ns eat a Agway, Inc. 
CONCORD 3 ta oe sea Mickey Finn 


EAST ANDOVER 
EXETER =.= 













Weekes Family Clothing Store 


EXETER ._... ..Rockingham Feed & Supply 
FRANIKEIN | oe ol Morins Shoe Store 
GOFFSTOWN Antioch Shoe Company 
EAKEPORT 2.2.68 2s Kasper’s Shoes 
TERING Nae eee ete ead re ec ey Hirsch’s 
MANCHESTER ..Charles ‘K’’ Shoes 
MANCHESTER _Le Blanc’s Shoe Store 
MANCHESTER . ..Mast Road Boot Shop 
MANCHESTER once coca Mickey Finn 
MANCHESTER ...New Idea Shoe Store 
MILFORD 2 oe Savages Army & Navy 
NASHURS oo ees eee Alec’s Shoe Store 
NASHUAY ihe Pea 1. H. Morse Shoe 
NASHUA __... ...Little Shoe Store 
NORTH: WALPOLE ):)2203..4.5; Aumand & Sons 
PETERBOROUGH _...w ww. Derb’s, Inc. 
ROCHESTER: 22 esa A. Miltner Shoes, Inc. 
SOMERSWORTH ....02.:-20200-0 nz .. Shoe Mart 
TET ON eer cee Kimball’s 
WREPOLE, o035 00 oi ss R. N. Johnson, Inc. 
WOEFEBORO (320 Oe ee H. F. Brown 
RHODE ISLAND 
CRANSTON 25.05 es Modern Shoe Stores 
CRANSTON ._...Park Shoe Store, 148 Rolfe St. 
CUMBERLAND Labrie Shoe Store 


54 Mendon Rd. 

EAST GREENWICH ._... Calouri’s Shoe Store 
Main St. 

EAST GREENWICH WW. Silverman Shoe 
Main St. 

EAST PROVIDENCE Riverside Shoe Store 
833 Willet Ave. 

EAST PROVIDENCE Roadside Shoe Store 
259 Waterman Ave. 


MIDDLETOWN. .................-.......--- Two Mile Store 
10 Maple Ave. 

NORTH PROVIDENCE _.... Shoe Horn 
1047 Mineral Spring Ave. 

PRSCORG ore nl Br Berk Store 
PAWTUCKET. 2-2 us New York Lace Store 
6 Lonsdale Ave. 

PAWTUCKET 72 re) ee Saltzman’s 
230 Main St. 

PROVIDENCE 35 Edward Deutch 


349 Broadway 

PROVIDENCE & OTHER LOCATIONS 
The Gob Shop’s 
SCITUATE (3c! North Scituate Hardware 


Main .St. 

WAKEFIELD |_...cc..... Wakefield Branch Co. 
WARREN: 22.5 Jamiel Shoe World 
435 Main St. 

RE ae en Re er Jack’s Inc. 
WEST “KINGSTON 23.225 ee Agway, Inc. 
WESTER ores ee, ee Agway, Inc. 

VERMONT 

BARRE 53) 5500 The R. L. Clark Store, Inc. 
BARRE 8 oy eee Gladstone Shoe Store 
BENNINGTON |... Gladstone Shoe Store 
BRADFORD: ga re een ot Ne Hill’s 
BRANDON oe. 0s eee eee David Shapiro 
BRANDON H. K. Webster Stores of Vermont 
BRATTELEBOROH oe _Agway, Inc. 
BRATTLEBORO __.............. Barrows Cash Store 
BRATTLEBORO _..... James Galanes & Son 
BURLINGTON __..0... Gladstone Shoe Store 
BURLINGTON. <3 eo oe Hill’s Dept. Store 
BURLINGTON 3: Mazel’s Dept. Store 
ESSEX: SUNGTION (cokes eee er Phil’s 
FAIRV HAVEN ocho eat Sheldon Brothers 


JACKSONVILLE 
Wards Cromack’s General Store 


MIDDLEBURY 2.20.5. Abrams Dept. Store 
MORRISVILEE (422606 2c. pide eet oat Adrians 
MORRISVILLE 

United Farmers of New England 
NEWIPRG RG ere Were eu te ee Agway, Inc 
NEWPGR Tice oe saa Chouinards 
NEWPORT) 2235.0 Gladstone Shoe Store 
NORTH BENNINGTON Whitman’s Feed Store 
RESTA coo aA ae ere a ei Agway, Inc. 
ROTEAND ioc P a8 oi ee Gladstone Shoe Store 
SAINT ALBANS __...... Gladstone Shoe Store 
SAINT JOHNSBURY ....Caplan’s Army & Navy 
SPRINGFIELD _............. Paul’s Economy Store 
VERGENNES _...... Fisherman’s Dept. Store 
VERGENNES H. P. Hood & Sons 
WEST PAWLET so) oe er Dutchies Store 
WEST: RUTEAND=22. S.-ESmith2Co; 
WINOQOSKE sino DePaul’s Shoe Service 
WINOOSKI _. Gladstone Shoe Store 


IRS CHANGES GAME PLAN 


What's the game 2 
a look at how tax law changes will affect you. 





You are... and here’s 






by Robert Smith* 


TAX planning becomes more 
important each year for all tax- 
payers, and farmers are no excep- 
tion. November and December 
are important tax management 
months. The farmer who waits 
until tax reporting time on 
March 1 will find he can do 
little to adjust taxable income 
for the 1970 tax year. Because 
most farmers are on the cash- 
basis reporting system, however, 
decisions to incur or postpone 
expenses and income in Novem- 
ber and December will affect tax- 
able income in the current year. 


For example, suppose a_tax- 
payer has a balance of $20,000 
of accumulated farm losses in 
his EDA. He sells his herd of 
raised dairy cattle, realizing a 
gain of $50,000 » the: first 
$20,000 of ordinary gain, the 
remainder capital gain. Subse- 
quently, the EDA balance would 
be reduced to zero. 

Only farm taxpayers reporting 
on the cash basis are affected. In- 
dividuals, partnerships, and 
‘‘subchapter S”’ corporations 
must keep an EDA only if their 
non-farm income exceeds $50,000 
per year and their farm losses 
exceed $25,000 per year. Only 
the losses in excess of $25,000 are 
added to the EDA account. 

All farming corporations filing 
as “regular 1120” corporations 
must keep an EDA. The dollar 
exemption rule does not apply 
to such corporations. Any farm 
taxpayer, individual or corpora- 
tion, can avoid keeping an EDA 
by reporting on the accrual basis. 


Tax Reform Act 

Many important changes in 
the income tax law passed in late 
1969 became effective for the first 
time this year. These changes, 
though, will not lessen the im- 
portance of year-end tax plan- 
ning. 

Important changes made in 
the Tax Reform Act of 1969 in- 
clude an increase in personal 
deductions and exemptions, 
changes in Social Security bene- 
fits, special low-income allow- 
ances, a Minimum tax provision, 
and a maximum rate on earned 
income. Among the many other 
changes are some specifically ap- 
plicable to farmers. The most 
important of these are the so- 
called farm-loss provisions and 
the new rules for treatment of 
income from sale of livestock. 


Calculating Losses 


The rules for calculation of 
losses, and the additions to (and 
deductions from) the EDA, are 
complicated. The net effect will 
be that “farmers’’ with large 
losses and large off-farm income 
will no longer be able to get cap- 
ital gain treatment on income 
derived from the sale of some 
classes of property. 

The property so affected may 
include: 

_(1) Livestock held for two years 
or more for draft, dairy, breed- 
ing, or sporting purposes. 

(2) Other depreciable personal 
property held more than six 
months. 

(3) Unharvested crops sold with 
the land where the land has been 
held more than six months. 

(4) Land held more than six 
months, to the extent of deduc- 
tions taken in the sale year and 
the preceding four years for soil 
and water conservation expenses 
and land clearing expenses. 

Depreciable improvements to 
real property, such as buildings, 
‘are not included. 

The provision is primarily 
aimed at reducing the advantage 
of capital gain treatment on sale 
of livestock . . . and also the re- 
duction of the advantage of spe- 
cial rules allowing soil and water 
investments, as well as land clear- 
ing investments, to be treated as 
current expenses, rather than 
capitalized. 

Few, if any, farmers should be 
influenced by the EDA provi- 
sions to change from the cash to 
the accrual basis of reporting. 
Even among the limited number 
of farm taxpayers forced to es- 


Farm Losses 

Some of the changes are de- 
signed to make the after-tax cost 
of incurring tax losses in farming 
much higher. For instance, the 
Hobby Loss Rules were modified 
to make it more difficult to off- 
set non-farm income with farm 
losses. 

Another drastic change is the 
introduction of the Excess De- 
ductions Account, with the ob- 
jective of limiting the opportun- 
ity of running a farm business at 
a loss while creating large capital 
gains. The operation of this pro- 
vision is very complicated, but 
only a small number of taxpayers 
will be affected. 


What's EDA? 

The new law requires that cer- 
tain farmers keep a special ac- 
count of net farm losses from 
year to year, called an Excess De- 
ductions Account (EDA). Sales 
of cattle and some other farm 
assets by a taxpayer with an 
EDA would change the classifi- 
cation of gain on such sales from 
capital to ordinary gain, to the 
extent of the balance in the 
EDA. 


*Department of Agricultural Economics, 
Cornell Univeristy 


tablish an EDA, there will be 
few instances where EDA will 
result in a much heavier tax bur- 
den. 


Hobby Loss 


" The Tax Reform Act repeals 
the old rule which disallowed 
losses from a business in excess of 
$50,000 for five consecutive years. 

Under the new law, losses on 
an activity “not engaged in for 
profit” are deductible only to 
the extent of income from that 
“activity.” But some expenses in 
such an activity, including taxes, 
interest, and casualty losses, are 
deductible anyway, even if they 
exceed income from this non- 
profit activity. The new law no 
longer uses the word “hobby.” 

If a taxpayer is engaged in an 
activity which shows a profit for 
two out of five consecutive years, 
it will be presumed that he was 
engaged in the activity for profit, 
and it will be up to IRS to show 
that he was not. If the activity 
consists of breeding, training, 
showing, or racing horses, the 
taxpayer only needs to show a 
profit in two of seven consecutive 
years to have the presumption 
in his favor. Where profit does 
not result in two of five years 
(two of seven in horse farming), 
the burden will be upon the tax- 
payer to show that he is truly... 
even if unsuccessfully . . . en- 
gaged in the activity for profit. 

The old rules, aimed at dis- 
couraging farming for fun while 
offsetting non-farm income with 
farm losses, were of questionable 
effectiveness. Tax court cases in- 
volving the Hobby Loss Rules 
have been common. The new 
combination of farm EDA, ac- 
tivity-loss rules, and the regula- 
tions providing less favorable 
treatment on livestock sales, are 
supposed to discourage the so- 
called “‘tax-dodge farmer.” It will 
be several years before the effec- 
tiveness of these changes will be 
truly tested. 


Livestock Laws 

Two major changes of special 
interest to livestock owners have 
to do with taxation of gain on 
sales of livestock held for dairy, 
breeding, draft, or sporting pur- 
poses. These changes, made pri- 
marily to discourage non-farmers 
from investing in breeding herds 
for tax advantages, will effect 
commercial dairymen, and in 
some cases will influence the way 
they obtain herd replacements 
and dispose of surplus or cull 
animals. 

Income from the sale of cattle 
that were purchased, added to 
the dairy herd, depreciated on 
the tax return, and then sold, is 
treated differently under the new 
law than was previously the case. 

Here is an example: suppose a 
cow is purchased for $400, held 
for dairy purposes for four years 
... during which $320 of depre- 
ciation is claimed. She is then 
sold for $300. As there remained 
$80 in cost to recover, the gain 
upon sale is $220. 

Under the old rule, that gain 
normally was classified as capital 
gain, and only one-half was tax- 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Doc Mettler Comments on: 


GOOD MANAGEMENT 


EVERYONE has a weak spot 
and mine is deer hunting .. . or 
more correctly, deer watching. In 
fact, the town I live in nearly 
closes down the first day of deer 
season. A few years ago on the 
first day of deer season, when the 
fire whistle blew, two people 
showed up . an 80-year-old 
man, and a man with a wooden 


leg! 


™ 
d 









¢ 


“1! ble 

Which is the most interesting, 
watching the deer or listening to 
the deer stories, is difficult to say. 
Almost all anyone in this area 
ever talks about are deer, cows 
and standardbred horses, the 
conversation shifting from one 
subject to another rather easily. 

On all three subjects I often 
hear someone refer to “luck” as 
a factor in why they did not get 





PPY 
ays 


There are.-many things we can do to make our 
tomorrows happy too. Like helping the children 
learn to read... planting evergreens in the old 
pasture...even the money that can be put 
away under the self employment retirement 
act passed by the Federal Government. 

It’s called HR-IO and it’s ideal for farmers. 


The amount put away each year not only builds 
financial security but is tax deductible too. 


It’s a good deal and you owe it to yourself 
to talk with the man who has all the details, 
your Farm Family representative. He’s the 
perfect combination. A man who knows farm 
life and how best to build a sound future. 
He’s a man you should know today... fora 


secure tomorrow. 





their buck, or why a certain 
mare did not foal, or why a cer- 
tain cow developed mastitis. The 
deer hunting may be recreation, 
but the other two subjects are 
serious. The only similarity is 
that success or failure in each 
one is governed mainly by one 
common factor, management. 
This was brought out recently 
at the International Conference, 
on Cattle Diseases in Philadel- 
phia. After listening to paper 
after paper on fertility and mas- 
titis by veterinarians from all 
over the world, I began to realize 
that like my neighbors at home 
telling deer stories, the only 
thing that was. consistent was 
that good management meant 
success and poor management 






FARM BUREAU INSURANCE SERVICES 


Farm 
Family 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENMONT, NEW YORK 


meant failure. Luck might ac- 
count for success for a time, but 
only for a short time. 


Costly 


Mastitis and breeding prob- 
lems are the two most costly dis- 
eases the dairy farmer faces, and 
they are two with which man- 
agement is a 365-day-a-year ne- 
cessity. There is nothing myster- 
ious or complicated about 
mastitis prevention. Certainly 
mastitis is a complex disease, but 
it is a preventable disease, caused 
by bacteria in most cases. 

At the Philadelphia meeting 
some very complex, involved pa- 
pers were given, but excluding a 
few exotic forms, most mastitis 
can be prevented by manage- 
ment practices or factors which 
in general are: 

1. Raising heifers that have the 
genetic background to give them 
well-shaped udders and teats. 

2. Raising heifers in clean sur- 
roundings and in such a way 
that they cannot suck each other. 

3. Sanitation. 

4. Proper milking techniques. 

5. Proper milking equipment. 

Each of these five factors is 
controlled by management, 
whether we are talking about a 
ten-cow or a thousand-cow dairy. 


Calves 


Last month, we discussed the 
selection of heifer calves to raise 
from suitable parents. There is 
no need to carry that any further, 
except to say, “Don’t trust to 
luck that a calf from a cow that 
was a leaker could not also be a 
leaker.” Instead of trying your 
luck, be a good manager, and 
don’t raise her. 

If calves suck each other after 
being fed milk, don’t blame the 
boy who is raising the calves. 
You are the manager, so provide 
separate stalls or an easy: way of 
tying the calves. 

Some authorities believe that 
first-calf heifers raised on milk 
from strep agalactiae-infected 
cows can freshen with strep agal- 
actiae infection from being 
sucked by one another. Calves 
that have been sucked certainly 
can freshen with mastitis, or as 
three-teaters, or with ill-shaped 
udders, so why couldn’t they 
carry strep agalactiae? 

Just as sighting in your rifle 
won’t bring back the buck you 
missed the first morning of hunt- 
ing season, tying up this fall’s 
calves won’t correct the mastitis 

(Continued on page 7) 


In the September issue, a USDA 
release was abstracted in this col- 
umn, listing difference in age re- 
quirements between beef-breed 
calves and dairy-breed calves at 
the time of brucellosis vaccination. 
The State of New York and, for 
that matter, most northeastern 
states, don’t recognize the vaccina- 
tion of calves over 239 days, re- 
gardless of breed. 

In other words, calves must be 
vaccinated from the time they reach 
three months and before they reach 
eight months. Most veterinarians go 
one step further and recommend 
vaccinations before calves reach six 
months of age. 
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in this fall’s first-calf heifers. 
Think of 1972 now, be a good 
manager, and do something 
about it. 

Sanitation is probably the 
most important factor in mastitis 
control, according to most of the 
papers given at the meeting. We 
could. use a column discussing 
this, and at a later time | will 
write one. However, as with the 
other factors, sanitation is up to 
you. Teat dips are fine but 
only add to, not replace, good 
hygiene. Teat dips will not re- 
place good management. 

Proper milking techniques de- 
serve a whole article, too. It is 
easy to say, “The hired man just 
won’t milk cows the way they 
should be milked.” Have you 
ever shown him the correct way? 
If you do, and stress the fact that 
he is a milker, not a hired man, 
you are a good manager. The 
most important job on the dairy 
farm is milking the cow. It is up 
to you to see that is done exactly 
the same each milking every day. 

No machine on a dairy farm is 
used as much, or is as important, 
as the milking machine. As all 
machinery, it wears out. How 
long since you have had your 
milker service man in to give 
your machine a routine check? 
Do you have a list of daily, 
weekly and monthly preventive 
maintenance jobs to be done on 





COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
IN AGRICULTURE 


by Ewell P. Roy 
Louisiana State University 


Not many years ago the av- 
erage citizen would have found 
unthinkable the possibility that 
the teachers in our schools or 
the postal mail carriers would 
even think of striking . . . but 
these situations have come to 
pass. Who would have believed, 
a half-century ago, that farmers, 
too, might attempt to emanci- 
pate themselves from a simple 
acceptance of what they might 
hope to receive from the me- 
chanical operation of the laws 
of supply and demand? 

This new book looks at the 
present and the future structure 
of modern U. S. agriculture, and 
details the need for farmer bar- 
gaining. Everyone knows that 
farmers are getting fewer but 
farms larger, and that contract 
production is increasing . . . but 
relatively few people realize that 
the ultimate consequences of the 
trends may be collective bargain- 
ing by farmers. The book reviews 
the total problem, analyzes the 
legal and economic aspects of 
the movement, and - suggests 
lines of action for the future. It 
is published by The Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, Dan- 
ville, Illinois, and the list price 
of the paperbound edition is 
$6.95. 
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your machine? Are you buying 
bargain liners or using liners too 
long? 

All these things are the respon- 
sibility of management. These 
and others would take enough 
space to fill a whole article if we 
were to go into detail. Probably 
you could write the article your- 
self, but are you using the knowl- 
edge you have to keep your ma- 
chine working properly, your 
production at peak, and your 
herd mastitis-free? 

Next month Id like to discuss 
management factors involved in 
getting your cows bred. 

I hope those of you who like 
to deer hunt have managed well 
enough to have things running 
smoothly enough to spend some 
time in the woods. I cannot say 
“good luck,” because I would be 


contradicting myself. At any rate, 
enjoy yourself. I hope the hunt- 
ing is good enough to help you 
forget your management worries 
for a few hours! 


EXPLOSIVE SITUATION 


A common practice among 
many farmers who repair their 
own machinery is to clean grease 
and oil from tools and parts 
(even their hands), with gasoline. 
Sure, gasoline is a wonderful 
solvent that really makes quick 
work of grease and grime, but 
to use it in this way is like play- 
ing Russian roulette. 

Gasoline vapor in an enclosed 
area is more explosive than dyna- 
mite. If a garage or toolshed is 
filled with gasoline vapor, a 


Dependable 
Credit 
for 


Personal 
Needs... 


simple thing like turning a light 
switch on or off can cause a tiny 
spark within the switch — and 
that’s all that’s needed to cause 
an explosion. 

Even measuring gasoline in a 
barrel or a fuel tank by using a 
metal rod or a piece of wire can 
cause an explosion if the metal 
rubs against the gas tank open- 
ing, creating a spark or static 
electricity. Use a piece of wood. 
And ‘remember; * 00, that 
“empty” tanks and drums may 
contain fumes which could be 
highly explosive. 

Whenever handling gasoline, 
just remember this: the vapor 
from one gallon of gasoline repre- 
sents an explosive force equal to 
86 pounds of dynamite! Use 
gasoline as an engine fuel; use a 
proper solvent for clean-up jobs. 


farm needs aren’t the only things 
covered by your own Farm Credit 
Service. This is your complete service 
. and it includes Production Credit 
loans to finance all your personal 


needs... 


from a new car to a dishwasher, 
dryer or college for your youngsters. 
For dependable credit you can afford 
. on any farm or personal need... 
your best credit comes from Farm 


Your OWN 
Farm Credit 
Service 


Credit Service. 


Offering Land Bank and Production Credit Loans 











Here’s where “non-skid” pays off... 


it’s those extra pounds of milk 
at weighing time! 


More dairymen are spreading our Barn Calcite — 
most everybody calls it “non-skid” —on their barn floors and runways 
because it really takes hold . . . keeps their cows on firm footing even in wet 
weather . . . helps them produce all the milk that’s bred into them. Lime Crest 
Barn Calcite also keeps floors white and clean looking so much longer . . . it’s 
economical, easy to use, and makes better fertilizer, too. 

Your feed or farm supply dealer is the man to call. If he’s out of “non-skid” 
right now, send us his name... we’ll make every effort to see that he’s supplied. 


LIME CREST 
BARN CALCITE 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 





Regardless of the type or size 
of your operation, there’s a 
Hawk Bilt built with you in 
mind...to save money, labor 
and time. Whether it’s frozen 
solids or soupy liquids, your 
soil gets the full benefit of_ 
the manure because of the — 
finely shredded uniform 20- 
ft. spread. No stopping in the 
middle of the job to make 
repairs or clean fouled-up 
gears and beaters. Stop in 
today and let your Hawk Bilt 
dealer show you the spreader 
model best suited to fit your 
operation and investment. 


Also ask about the dry fer- 
tilizer spreaders and newest 
additions to the Hawk Bilt 
line, the amazing Lot Cleaner/ 
Spreader and cost-cutting 
Continuous Flow Grain Dryer. 


Hawk Bilt builds for Farmers be- 
cause Farmers built Hawk Bilt. 


UY 


FEMA 


HAWK BILT 
spreaders 
Save farmers 
money, 

labor 

and 

time 
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by HAROLD HAWLEY 





OUCH! IT’S AIMED AT US 


The outdoor editor of the Syra- 
cuse Post Standard recently 
made his contribution to the con- 
fusion about pesticides. He cited 
the detection of mercury in some 
wild ducks tested in North Da- 
kota and Michigan. “A major 
source of mercury contamination 
for waterfowl, Bureau authorities 
believe, may be treated seed. 
Seed manufacturers have used 
mercurial compounds for years 
to protect vegetable, grain and 
fruit seeds from fungi.” 

It’s a little far-fetched to im- 
agine that the minute amounts 
of material used to treat seed 
would be the source of trouble, 
even if ducks were prone to root 
around in the ground, digging 
out seed planted there. If we 
have mercury contamination in 
our waterways, from whatever 
source, I can see how ducks 
would get some of the stuff. To 
point at seed grain treatment as 
the cause impresses me as an in- 
dication of lack of understanding 
of the whole problem. 

The author concluded by sug- 
gesting “don’t be surprised if 
someday the entire hunting and 
fishing world is plagued with 
mercury problems because every- 
thing is being phased out rather 
than stepped on immediately.” 
He apparently believes someone 
with authority should go out and 
close down everyone and every- 
thing that is suspect and then 
get the facts later, if at all. 


Poll 


It reminds us of our disbelief 
at the results of a poll taken at 
the State Fair. The question con- 
cerned what to do with indus- 
trial polluters. At the time we 
passed the booth about two- 
thirds of those who had voted 
said they favored closing up a 
plant or industry guilty of pol- 
luting. 

It’s this kind of thinking (cor- 
rection, of non-thinking hysteria) 
that scares the daylights out of 
people. Legislators are just hu- 
man enough to become a party 
to such folly if enough folks back 
home get to thinking that way. 

It beats me what folks think 
would happen to the commun- 
ities where these industries oper- 
ate. Close them down! Throw 
the employees out of work! Dis- 
regard all the chain of influences 
that would result to the suppliers 
of the industries as well as to the 
users of their products! That’s 
really what they are saying when 
they vote to close down an of- 
fending industry. 

Just maybe some of them back 
home might end up being on the 
wrong end of that deal. Once we 


Notes 





get up enough enthusiasm for 
leaning on every violator of air 
and water pollution regulations, 
almost any business or farm or 
home could be closed down. 

There’s only one good thing 
about this kind of procedure. 
Maybe we’d get around to the 
same kind of drastic action 
against a drunken driver. He’s 
guilty! Put him off the highway! 
We've never gotten around to 
anything like that and probably 
we should. 

Well, back to the pollution 
bit. It’s been a while getting here 
and it will be some few years be- 
fore we are done with it. 

In the meantime, maybe it will 


‘make sense to pass only reason- 


able regulations that allow 
enough time to make the neces- 
sary changes in operations so 
those who want-to improve their 
record can do so. Those who 
don’t might then be leaned on 
rather hard. 

It’s a cinch we don’t go along 
doing nothing forever. Neither, 
I hope, do we go around killing 
off the whole tree just because 
there are some worms on the 
leaves! : 

Surely, we have pollution 
problems. Surely, common sense 
suggests we do something, but 
hopefully something based on re- 
search and facts . . . not ignor- 
ance, hearsay, and fear. 


CORN AND STUFF 


“They snuck in and snacked 
and snuck out again”... musk- 
rats, that is. We have been 
amazed at how constantly musk- 
rats will feed on corn almost 
from the time it comes out of the 
ground until it is finally har- 
vested. 

One field along a stream had 
parts of several rows eaten off 
during the growing period. ‘hen 
when the ears were formed the 
rascals moved over to cut down 
stalks and eat the ears. All in all 
they did quite a job. We may 
have to try our hand at trapping 
this winter for the first time since 


high school days. 
The Birds 


For many years blackbirds and 
starlings were our constant con- 
cern once the corn eared out. 
The last couple of years... 
thanks, we assume, to the efforts 
of some people who feed the 
birds sterility material in their 
winter nesting areas . . . there 
have been greatly reduced num- 
bers of these pests. So much so, 
in fact, that we got quite a sur- 
prise to find considerable ear 
damage in a couple of fields. 

It used to be commonplace for 
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flocks of thousands to sweep 
through a field and everyone 
knew they were there. This year 
the damage must have been done 
‘by small bunches which went 
unnoticed. 

How easy it is to be misled 
when the information is incom- 
plete! The leaf blight on corn is 
so spotty, some fields showing no 
damage, some a little, and occa- 
sionally one is so severely dam- 
aged as to necessitate early har- 
vest to save the crop at all. 


Uncertain 


Conversation with growers sug- 
gests no certainty of variety re- 
sistance. As was the case a year 
ago, a variety in two different 
nearby fields behaved differently, 
showing severe damage in one 
spot and none in the other. 

To add to the confusion, some 
“specialists” talk about their un- 
certainty as to whether the 
trouble may be due to southern 
leaf blight rather than just to 
corn leaf blight. 

All we know for sure is that 
the first outfit to offer resistant 
varieties will need to be only an 
order taker and not a salesman! 


STALL DIVIDERS 


Since free stalls were invented, © 
a lot of thought has gone into 
the design and material for the 
stall dividers. There seems to be 
agreement that the divider must 
be high enough so that a cow 
“doesn’t put her head and neck 
over it and turn around in the 
stall. 

Not so universal is the opinion 
about space between the floor 
and the bottom of the divider. 
Some are convinced that too 
much space leads to hazards like 
a cow getting her head under 
and not being able to-get it out 
again. Others talk about leg and 
hock injury if the dividers are so 
low that cows can’t stretch out. 

We have been impressed at the 
number of impossible ways cows 
come up with to get caught in 
completely foolproof dividers. 
One gal even managed to hang 
herself by getting her neck chain 
caught over a slight projection 
on a divider. This hazard we 
hope to eliminate one day as we 
move to freeze-branding. 


Material 


The choice of material for the 
divider is a big question. Pipe is 
fine until the cows either break 
it off or it rusts off. After five 
years, our dividers are rusting off 
at the top of the concrete. So far 
our best solution has been to 
drive a rod into the hole in the 
concrete where the pipe was and 
weld the divider over it or be- 
side it. It’s a time-consuming, 
lousy job. 

So what about wood? At least, 
a broken board can be pulled off 
and another one spiked on. Some 
we’ve talked to say they do a lot 
of that. I’m satisfied that anyone 
wants to build wood dividers of 
heavier material than is usually 
used and then hope for the best. 
A couple of big cows trying to 
crowd into a single stall really 
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put a divider to the test. 

We’ve wondered if anyone has 
come up with a molded rubber 
divider that could be set right 
into the concrete during build- 
ing. It would at least not rust off 
and shouldn’t break as boards do. 
If it gave a little when cows 
crowded it, so much the better. 
We've never heard of this but 
are going to give the rubber com- 
panies a chance to tell us why it 
won’t work or how much it 
would cost. 


WRONG — AGAIN! 


Some time ago we commented 
that we had broadcast ryegrass 
in the corn. Two pounds of Atra- 


zine had been used earlier. The 
ryegrass came along fine and we 
therefore concluded that we 
could use two pounds of Atra- 
zine and still grow ryegrass that 
same year. 

When it got to be silo-filling 
time we were a bit shook to find 
that something had happened to 
most of the ryegrass. It appar- 
ently got about 3 inches high, 
its roots got down to Atrazine in 
the soil, and it died. On the side- 
hills where some of the water 
had run off instead of down, I 
assume some of the Atrazine had 
moved off also. At any rate the 
stand was still prosperous on 
most of the slopes. 

So now it’s back to the old 
drawing board again to see if we 








- Nobody else 


can come up with a level of 
Atrazine which will give weed 
control and still let us grow rye- 
grass. It is no new experience to 
find that what one knew last 
month just isn’t so this month 
but it’s a little hard to get used 
to the notion that a lot of our 
“best facts” are really just mis- 
information that hasn’t yet-been 
exposed. 





Bobcats, varying hares and 
ruffed grouse . . . all New York 
State residents... have in com- 
mon the ability to grow snow- 
shoes for the winter, according to 
wildlife biologists. Fur or scales 
widen the foot surface, enabling 
these animals to stay on top of 
loose snow. 


LEER SAEED EEE BIN ES 


gives you so much 
of tomorrow. 


Balanced-firing horizontal twin-cyl- 
inder engines. Built by Evinrude to 
American standards. Engineered for 
high torque at low speed, and excep- 
tional smoothness at high speed. 


Advanced torque-sensing drives that 
match the power to the need, auto- 
matically —- and turn all the power 
into performance. 


Tough polyurethane track that lasts 
up to three times longer than conven- 
tional molded track. 


Stronger, safer construction | 
— with all the safety features > 
now that the others are just Ee 
beginning to talk about. 


30-below zero starting. The easiest 
starting snowmobiles made. 


Knee action suspension follows ter- 
rain. Lifetime-lubricated bogie wheels 
don't need snow for lubrication. 


Fully enclosed engines on all wide 
track Evinrude models. 






Lock-out neutral — like the neutral 
on your car—standard on all Evinrude 
snowmobiles. 


Built-in reverse on all wide-track 
snowmobiles at no extra cost. 


Expert service — through established 
Evinrude servicing dealers. Service 
where you use your snowmobile as 
well as where you buy it. 
Someday — all snowmobiles will 
have all the good things that Evinrude 
snowmobiles have right now. 
Someday is today at your 
Evinrude dealer. 


Write for catalog. Evinrude Motors, 
4057 WN. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 53276 


EVINRUDE SNOWMOBILES 


Div. of Outboard Marine Corporation 


UTO SHOWROOMS across the na- 

tion again have that telltale aroma 
of new car and truck interiors. The 
‘71s are here. 

Go see them. You won’t be sorry. 
Sleek new styling lines and finely 
tuned engines—with options to satis- 
fy consumer attitudes of any age or 
budget of any size—await you. 

You'll find more smaller cars this 
year. Exciting and economical, these 
“sub-compacts” add intriguing new 
names to the horsepower roster and 
new driving adventure to American 
highways. 

There’s more focus on medium- 
sized cars, too. There are enough 
combinations available for anyone to 
bring together exactly the features 
necessary to fulfill personal or family 
transportation demands. And, on the 
big car front, the focus on luxury is 
sharper than ever, but combined with 
engine options engineered for more 
effective air pollution control. 

You'll also find more truck series, 
with continued engineering emphasis 
on both service and comfort. Hun- 
dreds of models are available in 
heavy-duty highway and farm work- 
horses, flashier sport models and 
versatile off-the-road, four-wheel-drive 
types. 

Maximum rider safety and theft 
protection are becoming standard 
features on new cars and trucks. Pad- 
ded, belted, air-conditioned interiors 
are designed for ultimate comfort 
and safety for both driver and pas- 
sengers. Suspension and shock-ab- 
sorption systems and overall body 
strength have received renewed draw- 
ing board emphasis. Steering wheels 
lock in place, while warning signals 
remind that keys have been left in 
the ignition. 

So, if it’s time to trade, add an- 
other vehicle to the family stable, or 
just look and wish, there’s a display 
of new ‘cars and trucks within easy 
distance. Sit in a few—or take a ride. 
The ’71s are waiting for you! 


PLYMOUTH is offering a quieter ride in 
all Fury models, including the Sport Fury 
two-door hardtop. 











The 1971 Riviera, topline luxury model from 
BUICK, comes with larger valves and redesigned 
camshaft for increased performance. 





In the full-size car category, DODGE will feature six Charger models, including the 500, 
plus three models of the Coronet. 


BS 


The all-new Pinto brings the total of FORD lines to six. The Pinto comes in 75 hp, 1,600 cc 
and 100 hp, 2,000 cc engine sizes. 





The Matador is the name given by AMERICAN MOTORS to its new 1971 intermediate car 
line. It’s available in six-cylinder or V-8. 


PONTIAC has completely redesigned the Catalina model. It comes in a variety of five 
engine sizes, all engineered for regular fuel. 
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New levels of interior comfort highlight all new CHRYSLER introductions, 


including this Town and Country station wagon, powered by a 383 cu. in.V-8, 
with larger engine options available. 


a The brand-new Vega 2300 line is the 1971 entry by CHEVROLET into the small car competi- 
tion. It includes two-door sedans and hatchback coupes, plus two-door wagons and one- 
passenger panel trucks. 


MERCURY will jump into the small car market in 
1971 with a full line of Comet models, including 2 
and 4-door sedans and a GT Sports Coupe. 


A new heavy-duty front axle is one of the 1971 features 
series in the FORD truck line. 


The INTERNATIONAL 1500 is available with a 6-cylinder, 135-hp engine or V-8 options. The 
truck can be decked out with a number of accessories, including air conditioning, deluxe 
interior, tinted glass and others. 
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OLDSMOBILE will offer its first full-size wagon since 1964. The Custom Cruiser 
in the 1971 series, featuring a total of 28 model options. 


DODGE has expanded its Adventurer pickup truck series to three models for 1971, including JEEP’s 1971 Commando comes in pickup, convertible and roadster models, with standard 
this Special Edition. four-wheel drive, plus a host of power and comfort options. 


There are 14 models of CHEVROLET pickups to choose from. The newest is the Cheyenne, * ey oes ; ; 
which comes loaded with extras, including a full-depth foam bench, floor carpeting, dual GMC's new wide-side pickup is built to go anywhere. It comes with in-line six or V-8 engines, 
horns and several others. and is available in 6%’, 8’ and 8’ sides. 
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IRS Changes..... 

(Continued from page 5) 
able. Under the new rule, the 
gain will be ordinary income 
and all taxable to the extent of 
depreciation taken after 1969. In 
effect, this means that within 2 
or 3 years, practically all gain on 
sale of purchased dairy animals 
will be fully taxable. 


More Tax 

A dairyman in the 30-percent 
tax bracket would pay $33 more 
income tax on the sale of the 
cow in this example as a result of 
the change. Internal Revenue 
calls this the “depreciation-re- 
capture rule.” It has been in ef- 
fect on machinery and other de- 
preciable personal property since 


1962. A dairyman who purchases 
his herd replacements is disad- 
vantaged by this new rule. A 
dairyman who raises his replace- 
ments is not affected. 

The net effect of this deprecia- 
tion-recapture will vary from 
herd to herd. A 100-cow herd 
where all replacements are pur- 
chased, and where moderate de- 
preciation practices are used in 
accounting procedures, may suf- 
fer a transfer of $3,000-$4,000 a 
year from capital gain to ordi- 
nary gain. The resulting increase 
in taxable income could be 
$1,500 to $2,000! 

This tax modification is likely 
to affect the nature of heifer- 
raising contracts. A dairyman 
who now sells heifer calves to 


another farmer with the contract 
right to repurchase the heifers 
at maturity will be encouraged to 
retain ownership of calves and 
contract to have them raised for 
a fee. 
Held 24 Months 

A second major change relat- 
ing to livestock is one that moves 
the holding period on cattle and 
horses from 12 to 24 months. 
This new rule affects animals ac- 
quired after December 31, 1969. 
Other types of livestock must be 
held only 12 months to qualify 
for favorable tax treatment. 

Suppose, for example, a dairy- 
man raises five heifer calves, ex- 
pecting to add them to his herd. 
After they reach 18 months of 
age and are bred, he finds he 
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will not need them as herd re- 
placements, so sells them for 
$2,000. 

Under the old rule, the $2,000 
was eligible for capital gains 
treatment, as his intent was to 
hold the animals for dairy pur- 
poses, and he had held them for 
more than 12 months. Under the 
new rule, the $2,000 will be or- 
dinary income, as he failed to 
hold the animals for 24 months. 
In this case, the change would 
result in adding $1,000 to the 
dairyman’s taxable income. If 
he is in the 30-percent tax brack- 
et, the result is $300 in increased 
taxes. 

Change in the holding period 
from 12 to 24 months will affect 
decisions relative to the sale of 
animals held for dairy purposes. 
A dairyman who would previ- 
ously have sold animals at 18 
months ‘of age will now think 
twice before disposing of them 
before they reach two years of 
age. 

Neither the extended holding 
period or the depreciation-recap- 
ture rule appears to have a severe 
impact on commercial dairymen, 
but they will affect some deci- 
sions relative to the acquisition 
and disposition of dairy animals 
Taxpayers most affected will be 
the relatively small group of non- 
farmers who have found... or at 
least sought...a significant tax 
advantage by investing in breed- 
ing herds. And, after all, the in- 
tended effect of the changes is to 
discourage this practice. 


Other Changes 

Among other changes in the 
1969 tax law which affect farm- 
ers are rules preventing the tax- 
free exchange of livestock of dif- 
ferent sexes and another 
allowing greater flexibility in the 
reporting of crop insurance pro- 
ceeds. Still another change re- 
quires capitalizing of all expenses 
in the first four years of develop- 
ing a citrus grove, 

The liberalization of the in- 
come-averaging rules were 
certainly not made primarily to 
benefit farmers, but the changes 
will allow many more farmers to 
use income-averaging for tax sav- 
ings. 

The 1969 law made such 
sweeping changes that even 
knowledgeable tax managers 
should take additional time this 
year to study the application of 
these changes to their farm busi- 
ness. Internal Revenue Service 
offices, and county Extension 


Service offices, will have an IRS 
publication available that ex- 
plains the new law in more 
depth. For $5.95, you may obtain 
a comprehensive book. entitled 
‘1971 Tax Management Guide” 
by writing to: AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST Books, Box 370, 
Ithaca, New York, 14850. 


PIONEER 2200 SERIES 


New engine features a 10% POWER 
increase for greater cutting speed. 
Compact design for handling ease. 


PIONEER 3200 SERIES 


New carburetion and priming systems 
for quick starts every time. Power to 
spare. 


Both series have Pioneer's new quiet muffler, vibration isolation and are equipped 
with Pioneer's ¥%” pitch saw chain and slim line guide bars. 

The 2270 and 3270 are the models with the new all weather automatic oiling sys- 
tems for longer bar and chain life and with a manual override for when the cutting 
gets real tough. 





aL TNE “You say this woman shot her hus- 
band with a pistol and at close range?” 
asked the judge of the eyewitness to 
the tragedy. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Were there any powder marks on 
his body?” 

“That’s why she shot him, 


BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF EVINRUDE AND JOHNSON OUTBOARD MOTORS AND LAWN-BOY POWER MOWERS 
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judge.” 
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by Robert L. Clingan 


NOT PITY... 
UNDERSTANDING 


One day I sat in an office 
served by a secretary-receptionist 
who was truly a handicapped 
person. She could move a parti- 
cular object on her desk from one 
location to another only by 
grasping it with the fingers of one 
hand, seizing that hand’s wrist 
with her other hand, and lifting 
the almost lifeless arm above the 
place where she could drop the 
object. She walked in and out of 
the office on crutches. Last year 
she had surgery to freeze joints 


in her ankles and feet so she 
could walk a little better, instead 
of having to propel herself along 
with her crutches and watch her 
feet dangle. 

Yet she was one of the most 
gracious and cheerful persons on 
the payroll of her organization. 
She had one son in college and 
another in high school, and sup- 
ported them through very lim- 
ited sources of public funds and 
her own small-paying job. 

On another visit to her office 
she told me a little more about 
the history of her affliction and 
her outlook on life. She had been 
stricken with polio while with her 
husband in military service over- 
seas. It had been a long struggle. 
She had never given up. To other 





Agway is pioneering a balanced, 
complete ration for dairy cows that 

can be full-fed in the bunk. It saves 
chore time. It assures better utilization 
of homegrown corn silage. It eliminates 
feeding grain in the milking parlor. 


people around her she said,“‘I do 
not want pity ... I only want 
understanding.” 

This is the voice of an afflicted 
person striving to win a battle 
that only she can win. She knows 
that self-pity will only weaken 
her in her own sight. “Not pity 
... only understanding” has be- 
come one of her guiding attitudes 
and desires. 

Later I visited with her mother, 
who described seeing her daugh- 
ter after she first came home 
from overseas in the early stages 
of polio. She could raise only her 
head; the rest of her body lay 
limp and beyond self-direction 
or self-control. The mother broke 
down and cried at her daughter’s 
bedside. In agony she said out 


Bunkermix, and a new way to feed cows. 


ration. Agway calls this feed 
Bunkermix. It contains all the 
vitamins, minerals and trace elements 
needed by lactating cows. 


If you are set up for bunker feeding, 
and your roughage programisallcorn @. . 


loud, “If only it could have been 
me. Why did it have to be you?” 


The daughter answered, 
“Mother, if I could get to my 
feet, I would slap your face.” 
Even then, she wanted “not pity, 
but understanding.” This is a 
part of the secret of her valiant 
struggle; this is a part of the 
arsenal by which she does daily 
battle with that which could 
destroy her spirit. She will not 
allow self-pity, or the pity of 
others, to keep her from becom- 
ing what she hopes to be. 


How often each of us has been 
tempted to extend pity, when the 
object of our pity needed and 
wanted much more our under- 
standing! 















And there’s no hay involved. silage, this could be exactly right for 


your farm. For details on bunker 
feeding with Bunkermix, contact the 
Agway Enterprise Salesman through 
your Agway store or representative. 







The method is to balance corn silage 
with a specially formulated 22% 


Strawberries — Massachusetts protein feed to produce a total mixed 


county agent Dominic Marini 
recommends this recipe for suc- 
cess with strawberries: 

1. Be mighty fussy about get- 
ting only the best plants. . . di- 
sease-free and rarin’ to grow! 
They should not only be virus- 
free, but also free of red stele and 
other diseases. 

2. Generally, light and sandy 
soils are preferred for early vari- 
eties .. . heavier soils for the later 
types. Keep pH in the 5.5 to 6.0 
range. 

3. Crop rotation schedule 
should keep soil organic matter 
levels high. 

4. Soil fumigation will control 
black root rot -and verticillium 
wilt . . . should be done in the 
early fall prior to planting the 
following spring. 

5. Plant early, preferably in 
early April. Fertilize with ma- 
nure . ... or, following a cover 
crop, with 800 pounds per acre 
of 10-10-10. Without manure or 
cover crops, use 400 pounds of 
10-10-10. Many growers add 30 
pounds per acre of actual nitro- 
gen as a sidedress one month 
after setting plants, and again in 
late August (just before fruit 
buds begin to develop). 

6. Irrigation is essential for 
consistently high yields . . . both 
for growing, and for early-spring 
frost protection. 

7. Knock off the weeds and 
insects with recommended chem- 
icals . . . a list that can change 
very quickly nowadays . . . so 
check with your county agent to 
see what the pesticide control 
people have done to you lately! 

8. Bed strawberries down with 
a winter mulch about three 
inches thick before temperatures 
drop to 24 degrees . . . about 
mid-November in Massachusetts. 
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if Scours Hit...Hit Back 


with AUREOMYCIN SULMET OBLETS 


Stop scours fast, with an exclusive combination of the 
two top disease fighters available today—AUREOMYCIN and 
SULMET. You get quick action against costly infectious scours. 

Added vitamins A, D, and niacin guard against vitamin 
depletion common to scours—help rebuild resistance to fur- 
ther infections. 







= Use oe as 
AUREOMYCIN ON 


SULMET OBLETS* —\ 


at the first sign / 


of trouble. 2 / 


Available in packs of 4 
or jars of 100 OBLETS 


* AUREOMYCIN® chlortetracycline, 
SULMET® sulfamethazine, 
and OBLETS® oblong tablets. 


EVER FLY INA 
90% AIRPLANE? 


. but you can get stuck with less 










Course you can’t. . 
than 100% insurance. 


Economical, adequate coverage, full information, prompt 
and friendly nearby service by your neighbors in an 
organization you own. That's the 100% insurance package 
you get from our 72 member-companies. 


One hundred percent insurance. We're proud of | it. 
It flies. 


Let us put you in touch. 


N.Y.S. CENTRAL ORGANIZATION 
COOPERATIVE INSURANCE CO’S. 


109 LENOX AVENUE 
ONEIDA, NEW YORK. 13421 


FRIENDLY 
NEARBY 
PROTECTION 


Corostone Silo Co., Inc. 
Box 220 A, Weedsport, N.Y. 13166 


Send me folders about 
CiCorostone Silo (Grange Silo DSilo Unloader 








ws wow 


State 
PLEASE PRINT 


= oe we am aD oh a om aw ou oe om ee eS md 


Zip 





KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO | 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 
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NEW YORK AND 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Grim Tale — Some 500 high-in- 
come city dwellers with a yen for 
a foolproof investment to use as 
a tax shelter are having sober 
second thoughts about the wis- 
dom of beoming part owners of 
an unseen cattle herd pastured 
in some country corral far from 
Concrete Canyon. 

The group of would-be cattle- 
men, including stock brokers, 
doctors and entertainers, got 
their smarts when Black Watch 
Farms of Poughkeepsie, New 
York . . . which was supposed to 
manage 15,000 head of tax-sav- 
ing breeder cattle for them . . 
ran into money troubles brought 
about by tax law revisions. 

Now Black Watch . . . dead 
broke and a million dollars in 
debt . . . wants out of the cattle 
business and has appealed to the 
courts for protection against its 
creditors. The cattle are on farms 
owned by Black Watch and on 
small independently-owned 
farms and ranches around the 
country. And the investors, who 
bought into the deal because of 
generous deductions formerly 
permitted even part-time farm- 
ers, also want out of the cattle 
business, but what are they going 
to do with all those blamed 
cows? 

Udder confusion! 


Charolais — Linden Farm is near 
LaGrangeville, New York... 
and it’s reputed to be the home 
of the largest herd of purebred 
Charolais cattle in the East. 
Owned by Karl Ehmer, it was 
the scene of the 1970 Eastern U. 
S. Charolais Field Day. 

The Charolais breed is native 
to France, coming first to North 
America about 40 years ago. In 
the Northeast, the breed organi- 
zation is called the Colonial 
Charolais Association, 916 Tren- 
ton Road, Fairless Hills, Penn- 
sylvania 19030. 


Apple Storage — Fifteen of Penn- 
sylvania’s major apple growers 
plan to build controlled atmos- 
phere storage facilities within the 
next ten years, according to a 
survey conducted by the State 
Agriculture Department’s Bureau’ 
of Markets. 

Currently the Keystone State 
has only four such facilities . . . 
Mountain Orchard Cooperative, 
Aspers; Heisey Orchards, Mer- 
cersburg; Trexler Orchards, Ore- 
field; and Mountain Brook Or- 
chard, St. Thomas. 

The survey also disclosed that 
by 1980 two main varieties of 
apples will be Red Delicious and 
Yellow Delicious. 

Growers, it seems, anticipate 
little change in their marketing 
patterns. The majority of those 
marketing fresh apples expect to 
do the same in 1980; those now 
marketing apples for processing 
expect to be doing that ten years 
from now. 
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SEE 


FORD BLUE 
HERE 


NEW YORK 

ALBANY—LATHAM 

Bebout Ford Tractor Inc. 

AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 

ARCADE 

Larry Romance 

AVON 

Clark & Riter Ford Tractor 

BAINBRIDGE 

Bainbridge Tractor Sales Inc. 

BATAVIA 

Tri-County Tractor 

BEDFORD HILLS 

H. A. Stein Tractor 

BERGEN 

Clark & Riter Ford Tractor & 
Equipment Co., Inc. 

CLARENCE CENTER 

Yoder Brothers, Inc. 

CORTLAND 

Cain’s Tractor & Implement, Inc. 

CROPSEYVILLE 

Brown's Garage, Inc. 

DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 

Carl C. Fry, Inc. 

DUNDEE 

Dundee Motors 

EDEN 

Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 

ELLENBURG DEPOT 

Nephew’s Garage 

ELMIRA 

E & O Ford Tractor Sales Inc. 

FAIRPORT 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 

FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 

GLENS FALLS 

West Mountain Sales, Inc. 

GOUVERNEUR 

Dodds Motor Corp. 

GRANVILLE 

Moores’ Garage 

HICKSVILLE, L.1. 

Malvese Tractor 

JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 

KINDERHOOK 

Kinderhook Farm Equipment Corp. 

LISBON-OGDENSBURG 

L. H. Flack 

LITTLE VALLEY 

Armes Tractor & Implement Corp. 

LIVINGSTON MANOR 

Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 

LOCKPORT 

Frontier Tractor Sales, Inc. 

MALONE 

Morey’s Ford Tractor Sales & Service 

MATTITUCK 

Island Ford Tractor 

MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 

ONEONTA 

lroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 

PALATINE BRIDGE 

Midway Ford Tractor Sales 


PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 
PANAMA 

Whitney & Wood Inc. 
PENN YAN 


Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
PERU 

Peru Farm Centets, Inc. 

PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. ~ 
PORTVILLE 

Foote Tractor & Implement Co. 
PULASKI 

Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
REXFORD : 
Droms Tractor & Implement Co. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
Springer’s, Inc. 

SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
SODUS 

De Hondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

De Veau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 

De Veau Ford Tractor Inc. 
WOODHULL 

Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 

BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg, Inc. 

FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 

PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE 

Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
WASHINGTON 

Smith Motor Co., Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SAYRE 
Ben Van dusen Machinery Sales 














Ate can’t nee a Pens | Eh arene aT at mos 

ri 3-plow tractors power. Opposed manifolds help squeeze more work Perce ee 
; if gallon of fuel. Details like micro-finished, chrome-faced Made atl 
heat-resistant ring groove inserts eeu re cL  . 
: ers 9 A wider choice of transmissions. Rugged 8-speed Tea with ne . 
: : Tete aa kee Meu mu reticular ec eee ae li i tel ts |e 
eee eee eae. Ciel eal d a (eae ola Cpe 
yiyaul iC yertet mii ieee Fa big eS power-shifting TL Ue 
PTO? Get the Ford 3000 with 10-speed Select-O-Speed option! __ — 


No other tractor in the 30 to 40 hp class offers this convenience. 
Better hydraulics. Ford pioneered the 3-point hitch and simple, 


| Sen eeu Unc Carls elauncele titer Cd 
t us & PEt - 30 years of production. You profit when youchoose Ford Blue. _ 


: No wonder farmers favor Ford Blue. These rugged, stad ised ald : 
you whty. 














tractors offer a superb balance of power, weight and strength. 

Options—like power steering, differential lock and power-adjust wheels—make 
farming easier. Our credit plans make ownership easy and Ped 

See us, today. 





FORD TRACTOR 








4 WHEEL DRIVE TRACTOR 
RUGGED POWERFUL DEPENDABLE 


Check These “More For Your Money” Features 


¢ THREE POINT HITCH © AUTOMATIC DRAFT 
CONTROL ® 4 WHEEL BRAKES, HYDRAULICALLY 
ACTUATED * SHORT TURNING RADIUS 

¢ ADJUSTABLE FRONT AND REAR TREAD ® 4 WHEEL 
DRIVE ® REMOTE HYDRAULICS ® 4 WHEEL 
DIFFERENTIAL LOCK, HYDRAULICALLY ACTUATED 

¢ FRONT WHEEL DISCONNECT FOR ROAD USE 

P. T. O. 540 OR 1000 RPM * REDUCED COMPACTION 
— INCREASED TRACTION 


For more information or a demonstration contact: 


Northeast Tractor Company, Inc. 


109-B River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 01420 Tel: (617) 345-4156 


| buy here for two big reasons. 
Sabre outperforms the chain that came 
with my saw — and saves money too. 


SABRE SAW CHAIN INC., Dept. F 
P. O. Box 341, Lewiston, N.Y., 14092 


Please send literature on [_] Saw Chain [_] Accessories 


SABRE 


the saw chain people ee 


Address 


SABRE SAW CHAIN INC. 
P.O. Box 341 
Lewiston, N.Y. 14092 


Dealer Name_ 
Address 





Personal Farm Experience 





SWEETWOOD 


Gerald and Kathryn Lyndaker 
own the Balsam Creek Farm near 
Croghan (Lewis County), New 
York. They make from 850 to 
1,300 gallons of maple syrup 
each year, had 4,100 taps in 
1970. Other enterprises include 
30 dairy cows, and selling wood 
in the form of fireplace fuel, as 
well as pulpwood. > 


Tapping the sugarbush usually 


begins in late February, and the 
maple operation is buttoned up 
around April 15 to 30. There’s 
a long season here because of the 
1,100-foot elevation, and the 
heavy snows .. . so temperatures 
have that warm days-cool nights 
pattern so essential to successful 
syrup-making. 


No Buckets 


No buckets are hung here; it’s 
an all-plastic operation. Gerald 
has used both vented and un- 
vented plastic lines, but uses all 
unvented now because he finds 
this type “pulls the sap out of 
°em” ... and the Balsam Creek 
Farm sugarbush has_ enough 
slope in all parts of it to make 
the closed system work well. 

Collection tanks for the sap are 
strategically located in the woods 
. . . three of them underground. 
The below-ground tanks don’t 
freeze up at night; Gerald plans 
to use more of them. A wheel 
tractor provides power for sap- 
collecting equipment; a tractor- 
powered (50 hp) snow blower 
keeps collection roads open. 


Oil-Fired 

The two evaporators (a third 
is being added for the 1971 sea- 
son) are oil-fired . . . Gerald has 
an 8,000-gallon oil storage so he 


can take delivery of a full trailer-. 


load. Syrup is brought to pre- 
cisely the right specific gravity 
and temperature in a. steam- 
heated finishing pan, and Kath- 
ryn has another steam pan for 
making maple sugar. Balsam 
Creek Farm was the second in 
the nation to begin using an 
electronically-actuated mechani- 
cal device to draw off syrup. 


G0 MELE CEES 





Modern evaporators remove 30 to 40 gallons of water to make one gallon 


This device, sensitive to the 
boiling-point temperature, works 
well but sugar sand can 
throw off its accuracy. Therefore, 
Gerald rotates two probes, soak- 
ing one in water to rid it of sugar 
sand while the other selects the 
sweets. All syrup is retailed ex- 
cept the tail-end production that 
goes in drums to wholesalers. 


Pests 


If you think that this is a farm 
crop untroubled by pests, you’re 
wrong. It was in this area that 
the saddled prominent insect got 
rolling in 1967. This critter chews 
up the foliage something fierce 

. . especially the leaves of sugar 
maples! 

It can completely defoliate 
trees .. . and, if this happens one 
year, a tree gets “tired blood” 
the next year and produces very 
little sugar. Part of the 400 acres 
of woodland here was sprayed by 
airplane in 1968, all of it in 1969 
.. . but the infestation was re- 
duced sufficiently so no spraying 
was done in 1970. 

The Lyndakers have hundreds 
of visitors during syrup-making 
time. If you want to see one of 
the most modern setups in the 
business, journey in the spring 
to Lowville, New York . . 
thence to Croghan on Route 26A, 
and then to Belfort, three miles 

(Continued on next page) 





Lewis County agent Cornelius Handy 
amidst the plastic pipelines that carry 
sweetlets in a flood at Balsam Creek 
Farm. 








of maple syrup. Steam finishing pan is at left. 
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Sweetwood 


(Continued from page 16) 


up Long Pond Road. And plan 
on bringing some of that am- 


brosia for pancakes back with 
you!— G.L.C. 


NORTH COUNTRY DAIRY 


William White operates a 
dairy farm on Black Lake Road 
near Ogdensburg, New York. 
Starting out in 1951 with 156 
acres and 24 cows, he has en- 
larged his business to include 450 
acres and 130 milking cows. In 
addition, he rents 120 acres, most 
of it planted to corn. 

Bill planted 160 acres of corn 
in 1970...about 70 of which 
was picked for ground éar corn, 
and the rest chopped for silage. 
Haylage, corn silage, and high- 
moisture ear corn (HMEC) 
make up the basic dairy-cow ra- 
tion here the year ’round. 


Ten Pounds 


Cows get 10 pounds per day 
apiece of HMEC, added to hay- 
lage on its way to the feed bunk 
in the 120-free-stall barn. About 
10 bales of second-cutting alfalfa 
hay are fed at noon, in a self- 
feeding hay rack. Grain is fed in 
the milking parlor...a 20-per- 
cent-protein pellet. Some 40-per- 
cent protein supplement is used 
when no haylage is available. 

“T went on an Extension Ser- 
vice tour in 1964,’’ Bill com- 
ments. ‘I saw some free-stall 
barns, and we decided to build 
one in 1965...TPve never been 
sorry we did.” He also reports 
being glad that the old barn was 
not used for remodeling into a 
free-stall setup... although the 
previous stable still is useful for 
stabling the younger cattle and 
some dry cows. 

The free-stall structure is a 
‘warm barn,” insulated on walls 
and ceiling so inside temperature 
doesn’t go below 45 degrees even 
in winter. Sawdust serves as win- 
tertime bedding; sand is used in 
summer. 


Longer Season 


Summer here brings a growing 
season that is 10 to 14 days long- 
er than nearby areas... the cli- 
mate tempered by the St. Law- 
rence River, and by Black Lake. 
Even so, Bill sticks to short- 
season corn varieties having ma- 
turity levels of 75 to 90 days; he 
likes ear moisture down to 32 


percent before picking. “I get | 
more dry matter per acre with 
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“Go on, eat it! You're no better than the rest 


of us!"’ 
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the earlier-maturing ones,” re- 
ports Bill, ‘‘and I’m not inter- 
ested just in total tons... water 
and all!” 

A recutter screen is used to 
chop corn more: finely after it is 
frosted in the field... and after 
October 10, Bill puts it only into 
the airtight 2060 Harvestore. 
He likes finer chop . . . packs 
more tightly for better keeping, 
silos hold the crop from more 
acres, and the silo unloader 
works better than with a longer 
cut. 

Corn fertilization includes 200 
pounds of urea per acre plowed 
down, or 100 pounds of nitrogen 
(in liquid form) — harrowed into 
the soil . . . followed by 300 
pounds per acre of 6-24-24 


through the planter. Basic herbi- 
cide is atrazine ...5 pounds per 
acre to take out quackgrass (3 in 
the fall.72 in spring) -*)or; 2'2 
pounds per acre in normal cir- 
cumstances ... and 1 pound, 
plus Lasso, where a seeding is to 
be made the following year. 
Seedings 

Seeding here used to be made 
in oats, but Bill doesn’t like ’em. 
He says, “I’ve tried ensiling oats, 
at all stages, but they don’t put 
milk in the tank like haylage.” 
This herd by the way puts into 
the tank at the average annual 
rate of 14,500 pounds per cow. 

The Whites clear-seeded 12 
acres this year, and had already 
taken a first cutting by July 28 
... another cutting was well un- 


derway. Iroquois was the variety, 
20 pounds per acre was the seed- 
ing rate. Without a grass prob- 
lem on the field, Premerge was 
the only herbicide used. 

The Whites work hard, but go 
on a vacation occasionally, too. 
They own a 30-foot cabin cruiser, 
and most of the family joined a 
10-day cruise this summer 
through waterways of the U.S. 
and Canada. Herdsman Ray- 
mond Stowe, who has done a 
yeoman job at the White farm 
for 11 years, is a key man in 
making such trips possible. The 
Whites’ four sons and two daugh- 
ters... the oldest a 1970 high- 
school graduate...all do their 
share in keeping things moving. 
— GLC. 





The winter meeting of the roundworm cycle is now in session. 


Right in your own barn. 


Roundworms. These parasites 
drain off essential blood 


nutrients, slow growth and lower 


milk production. Research 
shows that they can cut ability 
of cattle to digest essential 

dry matter by as much as 53%. 
And unless you stop this 
parasitic growth now, your.cows 
can infect pasture land and 
renew the roundworm cycle. 


Replacement animals suffer, 
too. Growth is slowed. 
Breeding size is delayed, and 
the damage turns up later in 
your herd replacement costs. 


How can you break the roundworm 


cycle? Worm your cows now, 
with Agway Wormerpels. Often, 
a single treatment is all that’s 
necessary. Containing the 

safest worming agent available, 
Thibenzole,° Agway Wormerpels 
are completely tasteless, so 

they won’t turn animals off feed. 


*Thibenzole® is the registered trademark of Merck & Co. for thiabendazole. 





wg 


Your Agway man can give you 
complete feeding directions. 
Talk to him now and break 

the roundworm cycle. 


Warning: Milk taken from 
treated animals within 96 hours 
(8 milkings) after the latest 
treatment must not be used 

for food. Do not treat within 
three days of slaughter. 


Farm 
Enterprise Service 


Sway 
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PULLET RAISER 


Erwin Frazier of Trumansburg, 
New York, has raised five batches 
of started pullets in his 22,000- 
capacity building located in the 
nearby hamlet of Covert. 

It’s a light-tight building... 
interior electric lighting schedule 
is 24 hours of light for first two 
weeks after chicks go into cages, 
then 9 continuous hours light 
per day for the next 18 weeks. 
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Wire mesh on bottom of cages is 


a %X1 inch...no newspapers 
are used; chicks start right out 
on the wire. 

Usually, a few birds start lay- 
ing at 16 weeks of age... and 
Erwin then switches feed (over 
a period of a week) from grow- 
ing to laying mash. The com- 
paratively high level of calcium 
found in laying mash raises hob 
with chicks, but it’s needed when 
egg shells are being formed. 
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Birds are debeaked at four 
weeks of age. Vaccination sched- 
ule for Newcastle and bronchitis 
is done through the drinking 
water...at 2 weeks of age, 4 
weeks, and 16 weeks. 

Erwin hires 7 or 8 neighbors 
to help load grown birds aboard 
trucks. They’re literally “moon- 
lighters”... loading is done at 
night. They can put 5,000 birds 
aboard transportation in 3 to 4 
hours. — G.L.C. 
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Funk's G-5757 


Pennsylvania Silage Show Winner 


4 YEARS 


Ina Row! 


Again this year Funk’s-G took first place 

in the silage competition at the Pennsylvania 

_ Agricultural Progress Days. Even better, Funk’s-G 
won four of the top five prizes. This marks 


the fourth consecutive year that 


Funk’s-G silage has been first. The record 
proves it. Funk’s-G is NUMBER ONE in silage! 


The contest includes actual forage analysis 


to determine feeding value . 
pH, protein and fibre content . . 


. moisture content, 
. plus several other factors. 


It’s no accident that Funk’s-G silage is out in front year 

after year. A broad program of research, testing 

and variety improvement is bringing consistently better feeding 
results for more profitable milk and beef production. 

Put a winner on your farm with Funk’s G-Hybrid 

silage varieties in 1971. See your Hoffman 

Seed Man or write for a copy of the 1971 Hoffman Catalog. 





A.H.HOFFIVIAN SEEDS, INC. 


LOCATED IN THE HEART OF LANCASTER COUNTY 


LANDISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 17538 
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DUCK RESEARCH 

For more than twenty years, 
experimental research covering 
every phase of duck growing has 
been going on at the Duck Re- 
search Laboratory at Eastport, 
Long Island 11941. 

The facility, believed to be the 
only one of its kind in the world, 
was established in 1949 in co- 
operation with the Long Island 
Duck Growers and Cornell Uni- 
versity. While some 60 percent of 
the annual meat duck produc- 
tion takes place on Long Island, 
duck growers from other areas of 
the United States, Canada and 
England also work closely with 
the laboratory. 

A large feed mill and grain 
storage bin make it possible to 
develop special rations for nutri- 
tional experiments on ducks. Iso- 
lation facilities reduce incidence 
of disease. Growing space is ade- 
quate and ducks are also grown 
under: commercial conditions. 
Studies in genetics are also con- 
ducted, and several strains of 
ducks show great promise for 
improving duck carcass quality. 





NO SICK CHICKS 


Malathion insecticide can be 
tolerated at a surprisingly high 
level by young chicks. 

This was revealed in research 
by University of Wisconsin poul- 
try specialists, based on the re- 
sults of their experiment on 
chicks fed with varying levels of 
malathion. 

Up to 1000 ppm (0.1 per cent), 
the insecticide did not show any 
harmful effects on the chicks. At 
2500 ppm (0.25 percent), the 
growth rate of the chicks was re- 
duced. The birds failed to grow 
normally when fed with 5000 
ppm (0.5 percent) malathion 
and these died within 19 days. 


Lost Weight 


One-day-old and 25-day-old 
chicks lost weight when fed with 
5000 ppm malathion for periods 
up to one week. But they re- 
covered when given a normal 
ration again, and gained weight 
at the same rate as the control 
chicks. 

Chicks fed a ration containing 
a 0.5 percent malathion every 
other day did not lose weight but 
continued to do as well as those 
fed the control diet all the time. 


Insect Control 


Poultrymen may use mala- 
thion for insect control in their 
poultry house without harming 
the chicks. The recommended 
levels are a 4 percent dust or a 
one-half percent spray used at a 
level of 1 gallon per 100 birds. 

It is possible that malathion 
could accidentally get into feed 
for poultry. If this happens, the 
birds will avoid it if other feed 
is available. If they eat mala- 
thion-contaminated feed, they 
will not be permanently injured 
even at the 0.5 percent level if 
exposed for less than one week, 
say the investigators. — 
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POULAN/ WRIGHT 
DEALERS 





NEW YORK 


Amityville Feed Supply — Amityville 

George Burnison—Attica 

Tri-Rentals— Babylon, L. I. 

Sunrise Tool Service—West Babylon, L. |. 
Farrell Plumbing & Heating Co. — Baldwinsville 
Perrino Tractor—Ballston Spa 

Arthur J. Rauft— Bayshore, L. 1. 

Abbey Rentall— Bayside, L. I. 

United Rent Alls— Bayshore, L. I. 
Wittenburg Lumber Co. —Bearsville 

Langs Hardware —N. Bellmore 

Blue Point L/M—Blue Point 

Paradise Lake Sls. & Svce. — Bolivar 

Brant Machine— Brant 

Sunport Products, Inc. — Bronx 

Empire Tractor & Equip. Corp. — Briarcliff Manor 
Southaven Service— Brookhaven 

Brooklyn Locksmith —Brooklyn 

Grossman Lumber Co. — Brooklyn 

White Tool Co. — Brooklyn 

Hilltop Sharpening Service— Canandaigua 
Percy Schermerhorn—Catskill 

Centerbeach Rental —Centerbeach 
Bowman's Sales & Service — Clinton Corners 
Fort Neck Rental — Copiague 

Island Hardware — Copiague 

Alcan Machinery & Equip. Co.—Corona 
John Lawrence Garage—Dansville 

Ralph Barnhart —Deposit 

H. W. Cook— DeRuyter 

United Rent All— East Meadow 

Mike's Bicycle Shop—Elma 

Stillwell Supply — Elmsford 

Halpin Implement— Endicott 

Schutts Mower & Saw Shop— Falconer 
Modern Scaffolding —So. Fallsburg 
Flushing Saw Service —Flushing 
Freeport Equip. Sales & Rental — 
American Rental! — Garden City 
Leroy Wilson—Granville 
Greenlawn Bike & Mower— Greenlawn 
Malvese Mower & Equip. — Hicksville, L. |. 
Wm. Kroemer Seed Co. — Hicksville, L. |. 
A. F. Grabb— Hudson 

Kingham Hardware Co., Inc. —Hudson 
McElroys—Huntington 

Dependable Tree Service — Hurley 
Marians Lawn Mower Shop — Islip 

Arts Fixit Shop —Ithaca 

Flanagan Equipment—Jamesville 
Larry's Saw Shop—Kanona 

Halls Sales & Service—Lake Luzerne 
Harry B. Hicks Lumber Co. —- W. Lebanon 
A. R. Christiano — Leicester 

Dolan Tool Rental—Lindenhurst 
Steigers Lawnmower — Lindenhurst 

Wm. Kuhaneck Chain Saws — Little Valley 
David Hoag— Livingston Manor 

Walter Kohl — Lockport 

Contractors Supply Corp. —Long Island City 
Mahoney Clark —Long Island City 

Aldian Rentall — Mamaroneck 

Bill Sosler— Middletown 

Apollo Scaffolding — Monticello 

David M. Elder— Montrose 

Wesley Boylan Co. — Munnsville 

Capitol Electric Tool Co. —New York City 
Calvert Tool Rental — Newburgh 

Charles A. Juriga— Nineveh ; 

Nunda Lumber Co. —Nunda 

Murdock Hardware & |lmplement— Oneonta 
Joe's Garage — Orient 

Phelps Farm Service — Phelps 

McDoles Service—Pine Bush 

Morris Abrams Inc. — Plainview 

C. V. Pierce Co. — Pleasantville 

Red Barn Garden —Port Jefferson 

Mikes Lawn Mower— Poughkeepsie 
Rental! Plaza— Poughkeepsie 

Ed Gumienik—E. Randolph 

G. A. Luce Hardware — Riverhead, L. I. 
Rolle Brothers — Riverhead, L. |. 

B. G. Equipment Co. — Rochester 

U-Rent All— Rocky Point, L. |. 

Jackson Supply Co. —Schenectady 
Thruway Engine Clinic— Schenectady 
Graves Logging Supply —Schoharie 
Schaub Equipment Rental —W. Seneca 
Lakeview Equipment—Skaneateles 
Aldrich Mowers — Southampton, L. I. 
James H. Lynch Inc. — Southampton, L. I. 
Clarkstown Equipment-— Spring Valley 
Midstate Contractors Equip. Co. — Syracuse 
Syracuse Brick — Syracuse 

Western Electric Co. —E. Syracuse 

Vails Gate Rental Mart—Vails Gate 
Central Bike & Mower-—Valley Stream 
Duells Garden Store— Walworth 
Shermans XL Cycle Shop — Warrensburg 
Stephen Wadsworth — Wells 

Handy Rent All— White Plains 

United Rent Alls — White Plains 

Trotman Hansen Hardware — Whitestone 
Skinners Garage—Williamstown 

Empire Supply — Yonkers 


NEW JERSEY 


Kantor Hardware — Bloomfield 
Contractors Supply — Englewood 
McManus Floor Machine — Hackensack 
Kish Brothers — Highland Park 
Pinnacle Tree Service — Lambertville 
Zoubeck Assoc. Inc. — Little Silver 
Farmers Auto & Equip. —- Mahwah 
Agway Inc. — Morristown 

Farmers Co-op Assn. of N. J. —New Brunswick 
County Supply — Plainfield 

Parkway Supply—S. Plainfield 
Suburban Fence—Princeton 

Mercer Hdwe. & Roofing Co. —Trenton 


Freeport, L. |. 


Distributed By: 


John Reiner & Co., Inc. 
94-15 150th Street 
Jamaica, New York 11435 


John Reiner & Co., Inc. 
924 Spencer 
Syracuse, New York 13204 


If a dealer in your area 
is not shown, check 
in yellow pages. 
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SAFETY CONTEST 


One $50 savings bond and 
two $25 bonds are slated for the 
top three winners in the annual 
Safety Scrapbook Contest ‘spon- 
sored by the New York State 
Rural Safety Council. 

The contest . . . open to any 
New York State boy or girl be- 
tween the ages of 10-19, provides 
an opportunity for young people 
to learn about and promote 
safety in their communities. 

Contest deadline is December 
1. For full information, includ- 
ing rules, ask your 4-H, Grange 
or Junior Cooperator leader, vo- 
ag or homemaking teacher, or 
write: E. W. Foss, Agricultural 
Engineering Department, Riley- 
Robb Hall, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 


ELECTRIFIED BLOWER 


At Marshman Farms, near 
Oxford, New York, silage is being 
blown into silos by a _ blower 
powered with a 30-horsepower 
electric motor. 

The motor is a single-phase 

a meactron type that starts 
slowly. Horsepower is compar- 
able to a tractor rated 50 hp at 
the belt. 

Practically all roughage goes 
into silos here (two 2060's, a 
16X40, and a 14X40)... . as 
corn silage or haylage. There- 
fore, one tractor had been as- 
signed the job of powering the 
blower practically all summer 
long 

There is a 200-amp electrical 
entrance at this farm, but power 
for the big motor is taken off the 
high-line at the pole. The power 
company has asked the Marsh- 
mans to start the motor only 
twice a day no problem 
here because, when silos are 
being filled, the blower usually 
hums all day anyway. 

The Marshmans visited in the 
summer of 1969 several farmers 
in Western New York who were 
using motors in similar arrange- 
ments, and these visits convinced 
them that it made sense to go 
with Reddy Kilowatt for blower- 
power!—G.L.C. 


MECHANICS COURSES 


There’s a growing demand for 
competent mechanics among 
farm and industrial equipment 
dealers and manufacturers, and 
one and two-year post-high 
school courses in farm equip- 
ment mechanics are helping to 
fill the gap. 

In the Northeast, these courses 
have been developed at the state 
universities at Alfred, Canton, 
Cobleskill and Morrisville, in 
New York, and at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 

For a complete list of schools 
and colleges offering the farm 
equipment mechanics course, 
write to: Douglas Hewitt, Farm 
and Industrial Equipment Insti- 
tute, 410 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


GOT WOOD TO CUT? 













POULAN 
Chain Saws 


featuring... 
¢ 100% ball & needle bearings 


* compression-by-pass starting 

© push-button-chain sharpening 
* over-speed control carburetor 
* automatic & manual oiling 
¢ lightweight 


There are 24 years of Engineer- 
ing know-how in today’s Poulan 
light weight saws for the farmer, 
rancher and sportsman. When 
you look for a chain saw, look 
for POULAN...the professional 
quality saw !!! 





WRIGHT 100 
Blade Saw 


world’s safest 
power saw! 


Handles Many Jobs... 


° firewood 
® clears brush 
* carpentry 





* pruning 
° tree felling 
° even cuts ice! 


The only power tool that works 
like a hand saw, but with a 
motor. Lightweight, safe, with 
low cost blades you can sharpen 
yourself. 


cee SAVE $10 “2: 
(10)§ 
(0) (0)9) 
é 
Here is an opportunity to buy the best gasoline S 
powered saw available anywhere at a savings of ten % 


($10) dollars. 


oe 


«@ price. 
t(a0) 





Present this coupon to any Poulan or Wright dealer, 
participating in the program, before January 1, 1971, S 
and receive an additional $10.00 off your purchase g 


Good for a Ten Dollar Refund 
This offer expires Jan. 1, 1971 





The Better Products Company 


5320 Greenwood Road/P. O. Box 9329/Shreveport, La. 71109 


Beaird 83 Poulan Inc. 
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: . Nov. 12-13 ~New Jersey Farm 
\ Ey ing 

Dates to Remember 222228,2"223! Neetins. 

Nov. 1-5 - National 4-H Agents A 

Annual Meeting, Purdue Univer- Nov. 14 - New York Hereford 

sity, Lafayette, Ind. Association Annual Meeting, 
Gotham Motel, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Nov. 3 - Fall Feeder Cattle 

sale, Chatham, N.Y. Nov. 17-18 - Pennsylvania Con- 
ference on Asricultural Waste 

Nov. 5-6 - Vermont Farm Bureau Management, Penn Harris Motor 


MEE, ae. 4 . 
Reeiinane re 
yo a ae 
cae 
< Sm * oo ee 


* re Annual Meeting, Barre, Vt. Inn, Harrisburg, Pa. 
eee 
a i ent Nov. 5-7 - Campground Manage- Nov. 17-18 - Annual Meeting 
Ca oi Dp ment Conference, Cornell Uni- Northeast Dairy Practices Com- 
oe 4 versity, Ithaca, N:Y. mittee, Holiday Inn (Thruway 
“ty a i Exit 17), Newburgh, N.Y. 
Pe Nov. 6-7 - Eastern AI Coopera- : 
e” tive Annual Meeting, Syracuse, Nov. 17-18 - Annual Meeting 
Nie. Massachusetts Farm Bureau, 
Colonial Hilton Hotel, 
Nov. 7 - Fall Feeder Cattle Northampton, Mass. 


sale, Caledonia, N.Y. 


Darras ok 


Nov. 24-25 - Inter-State Milk 


Nov. 7 - Rockingham Craftsmen Producers! Cooperative Annual 
No hace Research Heir; Town Hatley ont: i, Meeting, Marriott Motor Hotel, 
Kingston, N.H, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Develo Nov. 7-14 - Pennsylvania Live- Nov. 27-Dec. 4 - National 4-H 
stock Exposition, Harrisburg, Congress, Chicago, Ill. 


Pa. 
Nov. 27-Dec. 5 - International 


Seneca Nov. 8-11 - Pennsylvania Farm Livestock Show, Chicago, Ill. 


Bureau Annual Meeting, Camp 


os 
ed Hill. “Pa: Dec, 34 = Rest aha Con- 
eNEc ybrid Corn ial Fe ee 





Nov. 9 - Eastern Seaboard and Geneva, N.Y. 
9 Sheep Council, Penn Harris i Nei 
: 5 Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. ec. 4-5 - Annual Pennsylvania 
The sign of quality for : ce Wine Conference,. Penn Tete. 
all your grain and forage Nov. 9-11 - Annual Meeting New University Park, Pa. 
j York Farm Bureau, Syracuse 
requirements. N.Y. dies ‘ Dec. 5 - New York Hereford 
&} 4 Association Registered Heifer 
& E Oo Nov. 9-17 - Annual Meeting Calf Sale, Canandaigua, N.Y. 
i National Grange, Boise, Idaho 
There is a Representative near you. 4 Dec. 6-10 - Annual Meeting 
Nov. 10-12 - Annual NYS Insec- American Farm Bureau Federa- 


ticide & Fungicide Conference, tion, Houston, Texas 

Cornell University, Ithaca, 

N.Y. ($15 registration fee ... Dec. 6-10 - Annual Convention 

preregistration requested) National Junior Horticultural 
Association, Denver, Colo. 


r Nov. 12 - Rhode Island F 
Robson Quality Seeds, Inc. Bee pee Moctae Wes Dec. 7-8 - Cornell Seed Con- 


Dept. 6110 Hall, N.Y. 14463 wick, R.I. ference, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Introducing... The New 
STIHL OSOAV Deluxe... 
The “Professional’’ 
Lightweight Chain Saw. 


Not a mini-saw with mini-power . . . but a top perfor-— 
mance lightweight with more than twice the power of 
some mini-saws ... plus de/uxe features if found in 
competitive saws would cost as much as $50 more. 





Features like — Stihl’s patented AV antivibration sys- 
tem with built-in shock absorbers for smoother, easier 
cutting with less fatigue — a super-silent muffler — 
automatic chain oiling with adjustable quantity control 
— a Mahle life-time cylinder — and an oversize fuel 
tank for longer, uninterrupted cutting. 


See the new STIHL O380AV Deluxe — the saw that is 
light enough for the occasional user and powerful 
enough to satisfy the professional. 


ART GARY, R.F.D. #4, CANTON, N.Y. 13617 
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Angus AI — Major changes to 
allow more extensive use of ar- 
tificial insemination have been 
announced by the American 
Angus Association. The new 
rules, which become effective in 
August, provide for: 

1. No limitation on the sale of 
Angus semen for artificial in- 
semination for production of 
commercial cattle. 

2. Registration of up to 45 
calves conceived from the semen 
of any one Angus sire as a result 

-of out-of-herd breeding during 
a year, although not more than 
10 such calves need be accepted 
from any one member during 
any one calendar year. 

3. Unlimited registration of 
calves conceived as a result of 
out-of-herd breeding from the 
semen of each “Qualified Angus 
Sire” during each calendar year. 
However, not more than 150 
such calves need be accepted 
from any one member during 
a given year. 

Full information about the 
new rules can be obtained by 
writing: American Angus Asso- 
ciation, 3201 Frederick Boule- 
vard, St. Joseph, Missouri 64501. 


Beef Picture — The educational 
film, ‘Selecting and Preparing 
Beef,” which has had extensive 
television and classroom usage 
for two years, is also available 
to beef producers and other in- 
dustry groups for use, particu- 
larly in connection with pro- 
motional activities. 

Produced by the Beef Industry 
Council in cooperation with the 
American National CowBelles, 
the 21-minute color film empha- 


” Grand Champion — Lynwood 


Foundation, owned by Arthur 
Ospelt of Pennellville. Junior 
Champion—Chief’s Nick Duke, 
owned by Harry Volles of Mar- 
ietta. 

Belgian Mare: Senior and 
Grand Champion—Quinnie Pal 
O Mine, owned by Ed Harke 
and Sons of Liverpool. Reserve 
Grand Champion—Mary Pal O 
Mine, owned by Ed Harke and 
Sons. Junior Champion—Lulu 
Bell Farceur, owned by Ed 
Harke and Sons. 

Belgian Stallion: Senior and 
Grand Champion—Conductor, 
owned by Ed Harke of Liverpool. 
Junior and Reserve Grand 
Champion—Bell’s Tom, owned 
by John M. Briggs, III of Ithaca. 





Here’s a cattleman taking time out to do what comes naturally for him. 
Joseph Pendergast of Cobleskill, New York is business manager for the 
NYS Guernsey Breeders Association. Joe showed this Grand Champion 


Percheron mare, Leona Hope. . 
Freeville, New York. . 


. owned by Lester and Mary Greene of 


. at the NYS Fair. 


feed the 


SUNNY 
rLAVOR 


FLORIDA 


with 





FLORIDA CITRUS PULP 


sizes the variety of beef cuts 





available, budget taste treats, 
cookery methods, and outdoor 
cookery. 

For information on cost and 
distribution, write: John L. 
Huston, Secretary, Beef Industry 
Council, National Life Stock 
and Meat Board, 36 South Wa- 
bash, Chicago, Illinois 60603. 


DRAFT HORSE CHAMPS 


Over the years, several folks 
have chided AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRIST editors for not reporting 
winners of the draft horse show 
at the New York State Fair. This 
year, those winners (all from New 
York. State) were: 

Percheron Mare: Senior and 
Grand Champion—Leona Hope, 
owned by Lester and Mary 
Greene of Freeville. Reserve 
Grand Champion—Glad Ricinus, 
owned by Richard Menkins of 
Tully. Junior Champion—Donna 
Carnot, owned by Lester and 
Mary Greene. 

Percheron Stallion: Senior 
and Grand Champion—Ostralian 
Kon Degas, owned by Ernest 
Luke of Weedsport. Reserve 
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Your herd can have all the advantages of 
year-round Florida Sunshine when you 
feed them Florida Citrus Pulp. Now avail- 
able in larger quantities than ever, it has 
the sunshine goodness and fresh sweet 
taste that cows just naturally love. It is a 
high energy feed that includes the pro- 
teins, vitamins, and minerals necessary to 
your feeding program. In addition, it con- 
tains 74% T.D.N. (Total Digestible Nutri- 
ents), more than either snapped corn or 
beet pulp. When planning your next feed- 
ing program, treat your herd to the flavor 
of Florida. Florida Citrus Pulp is sold 
under more than 20 brand names. Check 
with your dealer or distributor for bag or 


bulk shipments. 


7 - Best of Feed 

















for 3 eg 
the Best of Breed... 


For more information on feeding Florida 
Citrus Pulp send for our FREE full-color 
brochure — or send for ““Men Who Feed 
the World” a 16mm color film available 
on loan for group showing. 


ay ii ae 
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HOW are farmers in the 
Northeast going to handle ani- 
mal waste as cities and suburbs 
spread into rural areas? This was 
discussed at a recent four-day 


conference held in Atlantic City. ° 


The Problem 

A major problem confronting 
farmers is to eliminate pollution 
of air, water and soil. The prob- 








Mi MINERALS 


High intake of phosphorus 


(supplies energy) 


@ SALT 


Full daily salt requirements 


Other Staley 
Profit-Proved 


SWEETLIX Fly and Worm SWEETLIX ‘Bloat Guard’* 


Block/Pellets 


&°* 


Decetur, lilinols 


(proper calcium to phosphorus ratio) 


MI BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


Palatable level of 50% molasses 


(more than from a salt block) 





taley 
Specialty Feeds Department | : 
e MAIL TO: Specialty Feeds Dept./A. E. Staley Mfg. Co./Decatur, Illinois 62525 yo 


AGRICULTURAL 


WASTE 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


lem will become bigger as more 
city and town people move into 
the country. These people find 
odors far different from what 
they have been accustomed to 
where they formerly lived, and 
are demanding that these odors 
(which are generally not harm- 
ful) be immediately eliminated. 


The big complaint at present” 


concerns odors that may arise 


Supply the effective daily nutrients 
dosage your livestock require: 


Plus 


@ VITAMIN A & D 


60,000 USP units Vitamin A per lb. 
5,000 USP units Vitamin D per Ib. 


@ HI-BOOT” 


To help prevent foot rot and lumpy jaw. 


Proved: Gains obtained more than offset cost of product! 


{ (1 Send more SWEETLIX 3-in-1 Block/Pellets information. 


{ Name 

| Address 

| State 

| County 

lym also interested in (check) 


| O) DAY-ONE System 
| 1] SWEETLIX ‘Bloat Guard’* Block 


| How many head do you raise annually? 


| piu ue beef. dairy 


Mi TRACE MINERALS 


from dairy, livestock, poultry and 
hog-feeding operations. Proces- 
sing plants for fruits and vege- 
tables, as well as meat dressing 
plants, are also being looked 
upon as sources of pollution. 
There are also charges that ni- 
trates and phosphorus from 
farms are polluting streams, and 
posing a threat to wildlife. 

Air pollution appears to be the 
major complaint at this time, 
but the long-run objectives also 
involve water and soil. The 
groups and individuals who are 
leading the campaign to elimin- 
ate odors and alleged pollution 
can win if they carry their com- 
plaints to court. This is shown 
in instances where farmers have 
ben compelled to eliminate 











POR ieee eee eee rere 
Zip 


Telephone 


(J SWEETLIX Fly and Worm Block 
() SWEETLIX Fly and Worm Pellets 


sheep | 


pigs eee nee 
() I am a student | 


*BLOAT GUARDis the registered trademark of Smith Kline & Eesti Laboratories for its brand of poloxalene. U.S. Pat. No. 3,465,083. 
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odors, and in a few cases, to even 
give up farming. 


Nuisance Pollutants 


The odors that may arise 
from farms are rarely, if ever, 
harmful to life. They may be 
properly identified as nuisance 
pollutants. They may be offen- 
sive at times to everyone, but 
they do not contribute to toxic 
pollution in the same manner as 
smoke from industrial establish- 
ments...or the exhausts from 
motor vehicles. 

The main objective of the con- 
ference, according to the com- 
ments of Secretary of Agriculture 
Phillip Alampi, was to take steps 
in advance of an attack by the 
conservationists which could dis- 
rupt livestock operations in any 
part of the United States. 

Alampi told delegates that ag- 
riculture had lost the case on 
pesticides largely because farmers 
... and others identified with the 
industry ... had not moved 
ahead of the conservationists to 
inform the public how important 
pesticides are to agriculture. 

It might be added that farmers 
are on the defensive concerning 
the migrant labor situation in 
which all too many uniformed 
social agencies and individuals 
look upon every employer as a 
slave operator. 


Waste Disposal 


Secretary of Agriculture G. 
Wallace Caulk of Delaware out- 
lined what is ahead. He pre- 
dicted that new machinery at 
sensible prices will become avail- 
able to dehydrate and treat solids 
prior to spreading on the land, 
or packaging for the home gar- 
den trade. 

Chester Steen, vice president 
of the Walker-Gordon Labora- 
tory at Plainsboro, New Jersey, 
has developed a system: of de- 
hydrating animal wastes from 
the company’s 2,000-cow. dairy 
farm. The product is marketed 
as “Bovung,” and he reported 
an outlet through garden markets 
for the entire output. 

For more than 100 years, the 
average dairyman has been 
spreading animal wastes on his 
fields; this practice will continue 
into the future. Glen Hoffman, 
Sharptown, New Jersey, with a 
caged operation of nearly 200,000 
birds spreads the poultry waste 
on pasture lands. Returning 
these animal wastes to the soil 
is described by the term “recy- 
cling,” one that will be used with 
increasing frequency in the years 
ahead. 


Poultry Farms 


The disposal of wastes from 
poultry farms creates a major 
problem. ‘lhe shift to high-den- 
sity houses . . . especially with 
below-ground pits and lagoons 

. has created both air and 
water-pollution problems. 

In the small flock of yesterday, 
with dropping boards and deep 
litter, there was a natural dehy- 
dration system that resulted in 
little or no odor nuisance. But 
when one considers that a flock 
of 100,000 layers creates more 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Water Weeds — For aquatic 
weed control in limited areas, 
such as around docks for boats 
and swimming, the New York 
State Department of Environ- 
mental Conservation (DEC) rec- 
ommends black plastic sheeting. 
Placed on the bottom of pond or 
lake and held there with stones, 
the sheeting will prevent growth 
of new plants from seeds and 
roots left in the mud, and will 
keep rooted plants that drift over 
from the neighbors from becom- 
ing established. 

There are herbicides that will 
do the job, too, but they’re 
tricky to use and aren’t recom- 
mended by the Department. No 
toxin of any kind may be put in 
streams, or bodies of water, with- 
out a permit from the DEC. 


Handbook — The most complete 
_general handbook for owners of 
woodland properties in New 
Hampshire to be published in 
recent years is being distributed. 

Single copies of “Introduction 
to Forest Management,” Exten- 
sion Circular 401, are available 
without charge from Mail Ser- 
vice, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, New Hampshire, 
03824, and from county foresters 
in the 10 county Extension Ser- 
vice offices. The publication will 
be sent only to New Hampshire 
residents, or to non-residents 
owning land in the Granite 
State. 


TREE FARM 


Paul Leonard of Martville 
(Cayuga County), New York, 
grows about 30 acres of Christ- 
mas trees as a combined hobby 
and business. His major occupa- 
tion involves employment at the 
Sealright plant in nearby Fulton. 

White spruce and Scotch pine 
are the major varieties, with 
Douglas fir being a distant third. 
Seedlings are purchased from 
private sources, although State 
nurseries served as a source early 
in Paul’s work with Christmas 
trees. 

He mows between rows of 
trees with a high-wheel rotary 
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“That was a smart idea, inviting the TV re- 
pairman to stay and watch the ballgame 
with you! His bill comes to $68.95!" 
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"mower having a 26-inch blade. 


This practice, Paul believes, 
helps to keep the mouse popula- 
tion down... and it also reduces 
plant competition. 

Paul is experimenting with 
herbicides . primarily Sima- 
zine (BOWP). He is planning this 
year to spray strips with Ami- 
trol-T, then plant seedlings in 
the strips next spring. 

He also sprays spruce trees for 
the spruce-gall aphid, using lin- 
dane. The stumps of trees har- 
vested the previous season are 
sprayed the following spring 
(also with lindane) to prevent 
the growth of the Pales weevil 
.. . this is done in March or 
April. 


Paul sells the trees on a whole- 


sale and retail basis. . . is moving 
toward more cut-your-own sales. 
For wholesale orders, he cuts the 
trees himself, and delivers them 
to the roadside. He also has a 
nursery license and sells some 
live trees for ornamental pur- 
poses. 

Sales presently amount to 
about 300 trees per year; Paul’s 
long-range goal is 1000 trees per 
year. 

He speaks highly of the New 
York State Christmas Tree 
Growers Association . . . an or- 


ganization he joined in 1962. He 
wishes he had joined many years 
earlier because he reports that 
the information he has obtained 
through the organization has 
been immensely helpful. —G.L.C. 


JUNK CARS 


Several towns in northern 
New Hampshire have developed 
a coordinated program to rid 
the countryside of junk cars. One 
salvage dealer has offered to 
crush discarded autos into solid 
cubes if 50 or more are 
brought together at accessible 
locations. 


Extension Resource Conserva- 
tion and Development agent 
John F. Damon is working close- 
ly with the project. For the bene- 
fit of his experience, write him 
at: Carroll County Cooperative 
Extension Service, Main Street, 
Conway, New Hampshire 03818. 





McCulloch’s brand new Mini Mac 6 
chain saw weighs only 612 Ibs. and 
costs only $139.95. So a professional 
logger oulen’t be interested in it. 


¥ 


ger, says: 


Would he? 





“TR” Tillman Hutchens, North Fork California log- 
“This little saw will do what a lot of big- 


ger saws will do, without half the effort. I’m gonna 
get me one.” 














“The teeth being close 
together prevent the bar 
and chain bouncing... let 
the chain run smooth.” 


“It’s the lightest saw I’ve 
ever used. You just don’t 
have to fight it. | don’t 

think you could beat it.” 


The Mini Mac 6 is the world’s lightest chain saw at 
the world’s lightest price. We designéd it specifically for 


“The way the wrap- 
around handle bar is, 
you can just about twist 
this saw around in any 
position... cut in any 
angle you want to cut.” 


Say 


the man who wants a lightweight yet hardy saw for pruning and 


trimming and cutting firewood. But even professional loggers have trees 


to trim and hedges to prune and building projects to work on. So we asked 
“T_R/ Hutchens to give us his professional opinion on a saw that’s nearly 25% 


MBA. i 


“The handle is well- 
gripped [it’s McCulloch’s 
exclusive Master-Grip 
handle]...the oiler is 
right there against the 
handle, real handy.” 


“It’s real easy to start. 
Just one little pull...six 
inches of rope...then 
it starts right off.” 


lighter than any competitive direct drive saw. His comments are shown above. 


For your nearest McCulloch Dealer call: 800-243-6000, toll-free any hour. 
(In Connecticut only, call 800-942-0655). Or see your Yellow Pages under “saws”. 


McCulloch really gets the job done. 


*Manufacturer’s suggested list price. Weight given is less cutting attachments. 


McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif. 90045 
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Hottest Corn 
in 
New York. 


Why Plant 








Anything 
Else? 


PIONEER IS A BRAND NAME; NUMBERS IDENTIFY VARIETIES. ®©REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF PIONEER HI-BRED CORN CO.. DES MOINES, IOWA, US.A 





PIONEER. 


BRAND 


CORN, SORGHUM, ALFALFA 


Pioneer Corn Company, Inc. 


Tipton, Indiana 







UMBAUGH | LOW COST 


FARM and STORAGE BUILDINGS 










EXPANDING YOUR HERD? 


Here is the Umbaugh 4 row free stall 
barn combining the best features of 
loose housing with those of a stanchion 
operation. 






BUILDINGS FOR ALL FARM NEEDS 


Choose from over 40 designs. 


Engineered prints, quality materials, 
experienced crews and Umbaugh 
know-how mean... 


POLE BUILDING COMPANY 


Box 2513, Newburgh, aoe 12550 
CERT ee T 


UMBAUGH 





Learn cancer’s warning 
signals. You'll be in 
es company. 


. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 
7 A lump or thickening in the 
breast or elsewhere. 
3. A sore that does not heal. 
4. Change in bowel or bladder 
habits. 
5. Hoarseness or cough. 
6. Indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing. 
7. Change in a wart or mole. 
If a signal lasts longer than two 
weeks, see your doctor without 
delay. 
It makes sense to know the 
seven warning signals of cancer. 
It makes sense to give to the 
American Cancer Society. 





SENSIBLE OLD-FASHIONED 
COIN PURSE! 


Famous genuine leather 
just like grandpa used... 
now available again! 


Makes an ideal gift for men or ladies of 
all ages. Large gusseted tray for coins; 
big button-down pocket for bills. Black 
*\ or brown. Postpaid and tax included. In 
genuine morocco, only $3.00 ea; 2 for 
$5.00; 6 for $14. In genuine calfskin, 
$5.00 ea. Satisfaction or your money 

back. Order now, while supply lasts 
Send check or money order 


TWIN CITY LEATHER CO. 
P.O. Box 3146, Traffic Station, Dep’tS, Minneapolis, Minn. 55403 



















{ City.. 


oe ef ee 


(Continued from page 22) 
waste than a town of 10,000 peo- 
ple, the disposal problem is ob- 
viously of immense proportions. 


Jersey System 


The Agricultural Engineering 
Department at Rutgers has de- 
veloped two systems for recycling 
poultry wastes. 

One consists of opening a fur- 
row with a plow mounted on a 
tractor, or by the vehicle carry- 
ing the waste material. The 
waste material, in the form of a 
slurry with 20 percent (or more) 
moisture, can be placed in the 


| soil and immediately covered. 


The second system involves 
lifting the soil with a special 
piece of equipment, then inject- 
ing the waste to a depth of 10-12 
inches. Either of these systems 
can dispose of up to 170 tons of 
waste per acre. 

In a lighter vein, more than 
one conference delegate sug- 
gested the injection into the 
waste of a material that would 
give it a pleasant odor. But 
Glenn Herr, manager of Cloister- 
dale Farms, Ephrata, Pennsyl- 
vania, reported that the odors 
from the Hershey chocolate 
plant could be offensive to some. 


Wet Garbage 


_ A number of years ago, North 
Jersey halted the movement of 
wet garbage from New York 
. and that city was forced 
to dump it in the Atlantic 
Ocean. That worked for a time, 
but it is now resulting in an in- 
ternational issue. 

New York’s garbage, so we are 
informed, has killed all ocean 
life in the area where it has been 
dumped. It is now even showing 
up along the ocean-front bathing 
areas. 

Philadelphia produces more 
than 200,000 tons of wet garbage 
annually. This garbage is being 
fed to hogs, many of them in 
New Jersey, which recycles the 
waste (after it’s cooked into a 
highly nutritious and sanitary 
product). 

New Jersey is now consider- 
ing a law to prevent importation 
of any wet garbage from other 
states. If this should happen, and 
it has a good chance of passage, 
what will Philadelphia do with 
its wet garbage? 

There are scores of suburban 
areas in New Jersey, and every 
state, that also.have wet garbage 
problems. For instance, Fort Dix, 
a big military complex in Bur- 
lington County, creates more 
than 8,000 tons of wet garbage 
each year. This is all fed to swine 
at present. 

Urban people want to get rid 
of their wet garbage, but they 
protest against the odors that 
may arise from a practical 
method of disposal. 


A Solution 
On the tour at the closing day 
of the conference, delegates vis- 
ited the Germanio Farm (a few 
miles from Atlantic City) where 
waste from garbage feeding is 
beng successfully composted. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Waste..... 


Composting has long been 
practiced on thousands of farms, 
and also by countless numbers of 
home gardeners in disposing of 
kitchen waste and leaves from 
plants and trees. 


Nutrient Run-off 


The subject of nitrate and 
phosphorus run-off came in for 
consideration. This is a question 
that calls for more research and 
funding. There are few answers, 
but there are flocks of criticisms. 

The time may come when de- 
hydrated animal wastes may be 
used more widely as commercial 
fertilizers ... supplemented with 
the required nitrogen, phospho- 
rus and potash for increased crop 
production. Milwaukee has for 
years been selling annually 
60,000 tons of milorganite ...a 
product of its sewage system. 

It is used almost exclusively 
on golf courses and city lawns. 
I have been through the Milwau- 
kee plant. After hours spent in- 
specting every operation, I came 
out with clothes and shoes as 
clean as a whistle! 


Industry Cooperating 


The commercial exhibits dis- 
played in connection with the 
waste disposal conference indi- 


cate that new ways are being de- 


veloped to turn animal wastes 
into useful items. 

Governor Russell Peterson of 
Delaware told the delegates that 
his state is spending a huge sum, 
in cooperation with the Hercules 
company of Wilmington, to de- 
velop a practical solution. He 
also reported that Rollins Inter- 
national, another Wilmington 
company, has developed plants 
to handle industrial waste... 
and I’m informed that they can 
refine the final products from 
sewage systems instead of dump- 
ing them into waterways. 


Next Step 


The Cornell University sem- 
inar held early this year, and the 
more recent New Jersey confer- 
ence, have laid the groundwork 
for a practical approach to the 
animal waste disposal problem. 

It will not be solved in 1970 

sor even by- 1980" os. butif 
agriculture adopts the simple 
tools already available, farmers 
will be taking the lead in the 
direction of a more livable envi- 


ronment. 





“My wife will do anything | say, providing she 
agrees with what | say, which isn't often.” 
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FRUIT SURVEY <7 
The New York State Crop Re- 
porting Service, which operates 
under joint sponsorship of the 
New York State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
is conducting a fruit tree and 
vineyard survey of commercial 
growers ‘in New York State. 

The periodic survey, pre- 
viously conducted for the 1961 
and 1965 crops, will include in- 
ventory and production ques- 
tions on apples, peaches, pears, 
cherries, plums and grapes. The 
canvass will obtain basic data on 





This Christmas give him a 
Homelite E-Z chain saw...he'll 


ecial offer 
from 
Homelite 


the number of fruit trees and 
acreage of grapes by variety and 
age. Additional information will 
include intentions of growers to 
plant in 1971 by variety. 

This year’s survey has been 
updated to include information 
on the: use of the “Geneva 


Double Curtain” (GDC) system 


in the production of New York 
grapes. 

William JI. Bair, agricultural 
statistician in charge of the New 
York State Crop Reporting Ser- 
vice, emphasizes that the New 
York fruit industry depends on 
this periodic survey to keep 
abreast of changes in the fruit 
tree and grapevine population 
by both age and variety. This is 
of considerable interest to grow- 


ers, processors, nurserymen, Ex- 
tension personnel, government 
officials and equipment suppliers 
to the fruit industry. 

All data will be collected by 
personal enumeration. Enumer- 
ators will begin collecting the 
data from growers in early De- 
cember. The State will be sub- 
divided into six enumeration 
districts to facilitate data collec- 
tion. It is expected that approx- 
imately 3,500 commercial grow- 
ers will be contacted. 

New York State Commissioner 
of Agriculture Don J. Wickham 
urges all commercial orchard 
and vineyard operators to co- 
operate fully with the enumera- 
tors to insure that survey results 
will be accurate. 






Surprise you with what he can do with it...cut 

firewood, prune, clear storm damage, even fell 

dead trees and create rustic projects with ease. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


at participating Homelite dealers 
FREE custom-molded carry case with the purchase of a 











new E-Z chain saw. The fully assembled 
E-Z with 16” bar and cutting 
chain in its handsome 

carry case is enclosed ina 
decorative ready-for-the- 
Christmas-tree gift carton. 
Offer goodfrom 

Nov. 16 thru Dec. 31, 1970. 


The Homelite E-Z is the lightest, easiest-to-start 
chain saw Homelite ever built...a worthwhile 
outdoor work tool! 





afextronl 


DIVISION 


North Arlington, N.J.—39 River Road, 07032 


Phone: (201) 991-3500. In N.Y.C. (212) 267-3071. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—4200 Ohio River Bivd., 15202 


Phone: (412) 766-5770. 


Branch offices in: 


Altoona, Pa. e Avenel, N.J.¢ Charleston, W.Va. @ Harrisburg, Pa. e Latham, N.Y. 
e Long Island City, N.Y. e Malvern, Pa. e Philadelphia, Pa. e Port Chester, N.Y. © Syracuse, N.Y. 


Consult your local classified directory for your nearest participating Homelite Dealer, or visit these factory branches. 
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BARGAIN 
Girt BOOKS 
ON RURAL 

AMERICANA 





In words and pictures, these 6 limited 
edition book packets (never in bookstores) are 
the perfect escape from hot war and cold fear 
to uncomplicated serenity. Mail coupon & 
cash with order today while they fast. Sent 
postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

A. 1) THE GOOD OLD DAYS (256 pp., 
large deluxe edition, with many priceless pic- 
tures and color photos, lists $12.50) recreates 
a vanished way of farm life that once consti- 
tuted the backbone of our nation. Remember 
the hayride, cookery for the trashers, the 
shiveree, the country doctor, bundling, & the 
spring almanac. 2) SMOKERS, SEGARS & 
STICKERS (Illustrated edition, lists $4.50) is 
the story of the 5¢ cigar. Remember those old 
ads and the Song of the Tobacco Girls. $17 
value for $9.95. 

B. COOKERY: 1) Over 200 recipes from 
A TREASURY OF COUNTRY COOKERY 
(Wps., lists $2) by Grace HWHuckett former 
home editor of ‘‘Amer. Agr.’’ 2) GUIDE TO 
OLD TIME HERBS — GROWING AND 
CULINARY USE (Wps., lists $2.95). 3) Helen 
Mason’s CHECK LIST OF COOKBOOKS 
(Wps., lists $1) organized by topic headings. 
Remember the smell and taste of country 
kitchen food that no store-bought concoc- 
tions can hope to emulate. Only $3. 

C. HUMOR: 1) STONEPOSTS IN THE 
SUNSET. Former ‘“‘Amer. Agr.’’ writer Romyn 
Berry writes amusingly of life and retirement 
in the country (Deluxe edition, lists $4). 
Remember War with the Crows, Ten Below 
and Blowing, Church Supper, etc. 2) THE 
COLLECTORS WHATNOT (100 pp. of high 
hilarity, wps., lists $3) written under pseudo- 
nym by Kenneth Roberts — Northwest Passage 
fame. Remember the city slickers who took to 
the country to con you out of your antiques? 
Read how the country took them. Both for $5. 

D. RURAL AMERICAN OCCUPATIONS: 
7 colorful books on the Country Store, Village 
Blacksmith, Apothecary Shop, Frugal House- 
wife, Gunsmith, Music Shop, & Primative 
Painter (Wps., lists $1.50 each). All for $5.75. 

E. HOBBY HANDBOOKS (A gift that will 
make empty time into fun time, wps., lists 


CANDLE MAKING. All for $3.50. 

F. STOCKING STUFFERS: 5 Pocket Fun 
Books (Wps.) for tastes young to old. Take 
any one at half price listed after title. Get 2 
for 1 of any title at its listed one copy price. 
1) GEMS OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
(Very humorous pictures in an unoffensive & 
nostalgic presentation of the ‘Outhouse’) 
$1.50. 2) Jemima Wilkinson and her religious 
NEW JERUSALEM $1.50. 3) OLD BOTTLE 
LIST BONANZA of 1900 $2.75. 4) LAN- 
GUAGE OF FLOWERS By Kate Greenaway 
$3.75. 5) Miss Parioa’s POCKET GUIDE TO 
1880 TABLE SETTINGS $1.50. Take the 
entire lot. All 5 titles (10 booklets) list $44. 
Yours for $9.95. 
Century House(AA1) WatkinsGien,N.Y.14891 
Send A B Cc D e 2 


Name 

Address 

City. State 
Encld. cash/check for $ 


Here’s The Way — 
To Curb A Rupture 


Successful Truss That Anyone 
Can Use on Any Reducible 
Rupture, Large or Small 


Zippo 


If you must wear a Truss for Rup- 
ture, don’t miss this. A Post Card, with 
name and address, will get you FREE, 
and without obligation, the complete, 
modernized Collings Plan of Reducible 
Rupture Control. Now in daily use by 
thousands who say they never dreamed 
possible such secure, dependable and 
comfortable rupture protection. Safely 
blocks rupture opening, prevents escape, 
without need of harsh, gouging pad 
pressure. Regardless of how long rup- 
tured, size, occupation, or trusses you 
have worn. TRY THIS, and send your 
Post Card today to Capt. W. A. Col- 
lings, 5 Bond St. Adams, N. Y. 
Dept. 726H 





cK ITY Ge) SPLITTER 


ENDS 
wood 
SPLITTING 
DRUDGERY ~ 


7 #H.P. trailer unit squats under power to 
load logs without dead lift. Has 2 speeds, 
auto-shift, auto-stroke. 26’’ ram travel splits 
logs up to 34’, any diameter — with ex- 
tended frame and adjustable wedge splits up 
to 60’’. NEW LOW COST Economy model for 
farmers and small wood lots. Also ask about 
the 60L Series for logs up to 8% ft. long 
— Details free. 


Piqua Engineering Inc., Dept. AA, 
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Dealer 
Inquiries 
Invited 


Piqua, 0. 





$1.50 to $ 











—— 


Dollar Guide 


CORN PRICE for 1970 crop should average in range of 
1.70 per bushel at Chicago. Seed corn 
prices are likely to be up by $1.00 to $1.50 per 
bushel, compared to pre-blight figures. 

Early-October forecast of 4.185 billion 
bushels as national corn crop is 9 percent under 
last year's production ... and would be the 
smallest corn crop since 1966. 

Looking ahead, stick to the varieties you've 
been successful with in the past. Discount claims 
of varietal resistance to blight, or claims of 
disease resistance derived from seed-production 
location in northern U.S, ; 

Wait until the dust settles a bit before 
planning some action that can turn out to be 
management over-reaction ... and don't give up on 
emphasis on corn just because of a very real 
problem. Even 80 percent yield of the hybrids 
that have paid for themselves in the past ... on 
your farm ... are likely to be the highest TDN and 
market value of any crop you might plant in 
Lts place, 











TOUGHER RULES are ahead on pesticides as national 


regulation authority passes from USDA to a newly- 
formed Environmental Protection Agency. Real 
problem facing farmers likely to be state-by-state 
regulation where some states will have tougher 
rules than others ... introducing problems of 
competitive disadvantage for producers in 
different states. 


DON'T DELAY RAT CONTROL if you want to save money 


this winter. Best time for plugging holes and 
clean-up is before rats and mice have sought 
sheiter from the coid. 

A real clean-up program is needed to elimi- 
nate safe havens for the rodents. Although resis- 
tance to anti-coagulants has shown up among rodents 
in Hurope, the basic control recommendation is to 
use those materials. 


ON-FARM EGG PRICE is important determinant of 
advisability of crowding hens in 12 x 18-inch lay- 
ing cages. More birds per cage are practical when 
egg prices are higher, agree Cornell University 

and University of Maine poultry researchers. Other 
conclusions are markedly different ... but so was 
the research planning that led to the conclusions. 

The three-year research of Cornell's Ostrander 
and Young looked into management practices that 
could make 4 or 5 birds practical in a 3-bird 
cage ... and concluded that 5 birds per cage can 
pay off in times when on-farm egg prices average 
40 cents or more ... but that, under most condi- 
tions, 4 birds per 12 x 18 cage is best. 

The Orono evaluation is a byproduct of stan- 
dard cage management practices in tne Maine 
production and pullet test. Their conclusions 
reveal that in periods of low egg prices the 
returns from placing 2 birds in a 3-bird cage can 
surpass the returns from placing 3 birds in the 
cage. 


RENTING LAND? Then read "Farm Tenure and Cash 
Rents in the United States." Get AER 190 free by 
postcard request from the Office of Information, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
20250. The study covers the period 1961-1968, 
reviews trends in rents paid per acre and also 
net returns to the landowner. 


APPLE CROP DOWN 6 percent from last year nation- 
wide, but that doesn't describe accurately the 
Northeast picture, judging from what we've heard 
grumbled. Large carryover stocks of processed 
apple products lend weight to the arguments for 
continued industry-wide promotion of the 1970 
crop. Worldwide production of apples is rising, 
and U.S. citrus production is at record high 
level. N.Y.-N.E. Apple Institute estimates that 
$3,000,000 is already budgeted in U.S. to keep 
apples and apple products before the consumers! 
eyes. 

















@ You'll save money 
by ordering your 
Madison Silo early 


@ Feed nutritious 
silage for more milk, 
more meat, more 
profit 


@ More than 67,000 
Madison Silos in use 


Write One Of MADISON SILOS 
8 Branches For Information 


Madison — P, 0. Box 271, Madison, Wis. 53701 
Waupaca — P. 0. Box 87, Waupaca, Wis. 54981 
Chippewa Falls — 415 North Bridge St., 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 54729 
Winona — P. 0. Box 5, Winona, Minn, 55987 
Markle — P. 0. Box 347, Markle, Ind. 46770 
Utica — Judd Road, Oriskany, New York 13424 
Ephrata — 1070 Steinmetz Rd., Ephrata, Penn. 17522 
Charlotte — P, 0. Box 21126, Charlotte, N. C. 28206 


UMMER 
S AUNTERINGS 


An authentic reproduction of the 1886 
Boston & Lowell Railroad guide to 
“Pleasant places among the mountains of 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Canada.”’ | 

oe oa 


Cw af ye am 
ote, 
EXCERPT: 


Se aes 
“At Newport, a single team may 
be had from the village livery 
to drive to Sunapee Harbor, five 
miles distance, for $1.25 to 
$1.50 depending on the length 


“Full of etchings, engravings, delightful 





om 











descriptions of popular vacation spots, 
resorts, hotels, tours, period train schedules 
and fares — three fold-out maps and 
more — 176 pages! A MUST for the 
library of every New England lover, 


OFF! 









historian and rail buff. Only $2.95 


postpaid. 
Send your order to Dept. A 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc. 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 


POWER 


10 MODELS TO 
73,000 WATTS! 





CAN YOU KEEP YOUR 
BEEF, HOG, DAIRY OR 
POULTRY OPERATION RUNNING SMOOTHLY? 


Get low cost, proven assurance of con- 

tinuous electric power. Can pay for itself 

over and over. Protect yourself with ... 
Decal) 4 


CEC i ls 


WRITE FOR DETAILS... 








A.C. 617-263-2543 


LEAKY TEATS? 


Leaky Teats may spread 
mastitis. Dr. Naylor's Stop- 
A-Leak stops leakers by 
constricting round muscle 
at end of teat. Used by par- 
ticular dairymen for 30 
years. 

If dealer does not carry, 
send $1.25 for two ounce 
bottle, postpaid. Dept. AA 
H. W. Naylor Co., Morris, N.Y. 13808 


514 GREAT ROAD 
BUXTON SERVICE, INC.actoN, MASS. 01720 
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Come with us to the 


SUNNY CARIBBEAN | 


Next February, when the 


Christmas and New Years Holi- 
days are over and everyone is get- 
ting a bit tired of snow, ice and 
cold weather, what could sound 
more inviting than a cruise to 
the sunny Caribbean? We prom- 
ise you a really wonderful winter 
vacation and guarantee that 
spring will not seem so far away 
when you get home if you join 
our Caribbean Sunshine Cruise 
from February 20 to March 5. 


Our ship, the luxurious SS 
Leonardo Da Vinci of the Ital- 
ian Line, is itself a floating resort 
— completely air conditioned and 
with smart, spacious staterooms. 
You'll enjoy the marvelous food, 
beautiful lounges, and broad 
sunny decks. There’ll be plenty 
of entertainment, good company, 
and a wonderfully relaxing at- 
mosphere in the land of bright 
skies, gently rolling seas, and ex- 
otic tropical landscapes. 


On Jamaica, we’ll drive 
through Montego Bay’s main 
shopping and commercial dis- 
tricts and through several of the 
delightful residential areas. We'll 
also see the huge 32-foot water- 
wheel at the Tryall Ranch. 

Sightseeing on Puerto Rico 
will include a tour through El 
Yunque Rain Forest with its 
jungle-like tropical vegetation, 
wild orchids and waterfalls, a 
visit to magnificent Luquillo 
Beach, and a drive through San 
Juan. We will see historic land- 
marks in the old City, the beau- 
tiful campus of the University of 
Puerto Rico, and old Spanish 
houses standing in vivid contrast 
to modern buildings. 

Capital city of St. Thomas is 
Charlotte Amalie, a happy, care- 
free little town of great charm. 
It has wonderful shops and as 
cosmopolitan a population as 
you'll find anywhere. We'll also 
see 300-year-old Bluebeard’s 
Castle, Drake’s Seat, and Moun- 
tain Top with its breathtaking 
view of the many nearby islands. 

Martinique is one of the most 
completely tropical islands in the 
Caribbean. Fort-de-France is a 
sophisticated French town fam- 
ous for creole cooking, the Be- 
guine, and beautiful women. 
We’ll drive along the coast, 
through quaint fishing villages 
to historic St. Pierre and then 
back to Fort-de-France by an 
inland route. 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 





Fill out the coupon, mail it to- 
day, and start making plans to 
join us in February. Your all- 
expense ticket covers everything 
— all meals and tips aboard ship, 
escort service, deck chairs, and 
shore excursions. You'll have 
nothing to do but relax and en- 
joy every minute of your vaca- 
tion. 


. Two Other Great Trips! 

Don’t forget our Showtime- 
Cruisetime Holiday from Jan- 
uary 9 to 28. A Pan Am Jet 
Clipper takes us to London 
where we’ll shop, attend the the- 
ater, see all the city’s famous 
sights, and many places the cas- 
ual traveler often misses. 

On January 14 we board the 
M.S. Blenheim for a 13-day 
cruise to Madeira and the Ca- 
nary Islands — Lanzarote, Tene- 
rife, and Gran Canaria. We’ll go 
ashore at Funchal, Arrecife, San- 
ta Cruz and Las Palmas. 

Alaska and Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park in the winter! 
Doesn’t this rouse your spirit of 
adventure? We hope you'll take 
this unique trip with us from 
February 9 to 25. 

After an enjoyable day in the 
Portland area, we fly to Anchor- 
age. It’s Fur Rendezvous time 
there, and we will participate in 
many of the activities — the Fur 
Fashion Luncheon, celebrated 
Miners & Trappers Ball, cham- 
pionship 200-mile snowmobile 
race and dog sled races. 

We'll visit Mt. Alyeska, famed 
year-round Alpine resort, ride the 
Alaska Railroad’s ‘‘Aurora’’ 
streamliner to Fairbanks, and 
visit Nome. We'll be provided 
with complete Arctic gear and 
be “snug as a bug” from head to 
toe. 

After Alaska, there’s still more 
adventure, the thrill of Yellow- 
stone in the winter. It’s even 
more beautiful than in summer. 
See the geysers, hot springs, and 
wild animals in complete comfort 
from a heated snow-cat. 

Whichever one of these de- 
lightful winter vacations you 
choose, we know you'll have the 
time of your life. The great pop- 
ularity of AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IsT tours is based on the fact that 
we and our competent tour direc- 
tors, the Travel Service Bureau 
of Needham, Massachusetts, go 
all out to make them as perfect 
as possible. 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Caribbean Cruise 
Winter Wonderland Tour 


Name 





London-Canaries Holiday. 





Address 





(Please print) 
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And everything in between! 
It's the McKee Roughrider, and it’s here to 
stay. It goes up 45 degree slopes, over log 
jams, through muskeg, bog, snow, sand, water, 






eS 


bush—you name it! 


Why would anordinary guy wanta professional 
ATV? Well, if you're going to make your own 
roads you might as well go pro. It doesn’t cost 
any more. If you don’t know who your Roughrider 
Dealer is, send us the coupon below. No 


obligation. 


@@@ McKEE BROS. LIMITED 


A DIVISION OF DURISH INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


: thr L hell 
igh 
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McKEE BROS. LIMITED 
P.O, BOX 70, ELMIRA, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Pray fs 


53 


on your McKee Roughrider. 





[| Send me more information Fal Tell me who my 
Roughrider dealer is. 


Vent-O-Matic’s farm air condi- 
tioner has proven to be the TOPS 
in ventilation .. . Why?... 
because it’s not a stop-and-go 
fan, it’s a 2 level 3 volume ‘‘Sat- 
isfaction Guaranteed”’ unit that 
removes stale, germ-laden air 
from an entire enclosed area 
continuously. 


The Vent-O-Matic farm air con- 
ditioner will give you the right 
environment for your poultry, 
cattle, hogs, and other live- 
stock, all the time. Vent-O-Matic 
also has available a complete 
line of package fans that work 
in conjunction with the farm air 
conditioner, or alone. 


Vent-O-Matic can fill your need 
in ventilation The Right Way. 


See your local Agway Store 
or Representative soon. 


| 

= I'd like to be a Roughrider | 
dealer and | can prove 

I'm the man to do if. | 

| 

| 











Pillow PE-1921. Dramatize 
chair or sofa with this elegant 
example of crewel embroidery. 
Lovely in both modern and 
traditional settings. Instruction 
leaflet, 15 cents. 





| 100 —PIECE CHRISTMAS ASSORTMENT 


including 15 all-in-color, all different 
Tote Bag A-575. A crocheted 


t b ith all th 
CHRISTMAS CARDS . ote bag with a e room op 


need. Instruction leaflet, 
With envelopes, plus stringed tags and gaily cents. 
colored seals for your packages. Sent postpaid 
when you order your own or a gift subscription. . 





We have been sending similar gifts to subscribers each fall for 
several years BUT WE’VE NEVER HAD A NICER CHRISTMAS 
PACKAGE FOR YOU! 

Granny Stocking PC-4849. 
Make one for each child in 
the family to hang up on 
Christmas Eve. Instruction 
leaflet, 15 cents. 


The Christmas package will be mailed 
as soon as possible after your order 
is received for Your Own OR a gift 
subscription. 
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We will send a card in your name announcing your gift. 


You may use one or both coupons. 
GPOOOP PPP DODO P CCL PL EL LP GD DO CPIODO DGD OD OOD ODO DOPOD DG. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST A GIFT 

P.O. BOX 516 

ITHACA, N. Y. 14850 FOR A FRIEND 
Enclosed is $ -_..._-...... for a gift subscription for a friend for 


the term I’ve checked. Also send the 100-piece Christmas 
assortment at no extra charge. 


[] 1 Year $2 [] 2 Years $3 [] 4 Years $5 


Friend’s name 


Baby Set PK-3797A. Cunning | 
cap and cardigan knit in star 
stitch. Instruction leaflet, 15 
cents. 

(please print) 


St. or B.D. No. 





Post Office 




















State ; ZIP 
Your name for gift card 





Fluffy Dog PC-3824. 
Crochet this puppy for 
a baby to cuddle or for 
a teenager’s room. In+ 
struction leaflet, 15 


Your address 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST EXTEND MY cents. 
P. O. BOX 516 
ITHACA, N. Y. 14850 SUBSCRIPTION 


Yes, I want the Christmas assortment mailed to me at no 
extra charge. Enclosed is $_.._._____. for the term I’ve checked 
below. 


[] 1ear $2 [] 2 Years $3 [] 4 Years $5 
(The longer the term the more you save) 


Name i Pot Holder A-230. Rooster 
(Please print) . pot holder has two layers and 
. is lined with felt; done in sin- 
: gle crochet. Instruction leaflet, 

Post Office Q 15 certs: 













St. or R.D. No. 


State ZIP 
Cl New (1 Renewal 













Mrs. Augusta Chapman, Home Editor 
American Agriculturist 
P. O. Box 370, Ithaca, N. Y. 14850 





American Agriculturist 


he Please send me the following leaflets (check ones wanted): 


RURAL NEW YORKER Pillow PE-1921 ss CSC Baby: Set’ PK-—37977A, 
Tote Bag A-575 _tCt—CsSsS Flr Fy Dog PC-382.4 
ESR IME NORWESS FARIER Stocking PC-4849 = SS:C—~—*é«étott Holder’ A—2300 
P. O. BOX 516 ITHACA, N. Y. 14850 | | am enclosing ____ (15 cents in coin for each leaflet). 
Name 
Address 
Zip 


Please print name and address 
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EVERY SUNDAY 
Dinner in the ~* 
Regency Room 
Noon - 9 PM 
New on the menu: 


TWIN-DINNERS 
$5.95 


for two persons 


Yankee Pot Roast of Beef 
Roast Native Turkey 
Baked Hickory Smoked Ham 
Stuffed Flounder 


Tel. 315-457-1122 

at Thruway Exit 37 

Electronics Parkway - Syracuse 
Buffet Breakfast 
7-11 AMdaily $1.75 





TT ACM 
Pe kd eT Ce Ct 
© Just ONE HAND! 






A completely NEW_ concept in 

gardening machines! The amaz- 

ing 2-in-1 TROY-BILT® is not 

only a wonderfully better j 
EPSH roto tiller, it's also a won- 

ae derful compost shredder- 

: chopper! It turns i 

fetes Whole garden, however 

=-=- large or small, into a 

No Footprints! fabulously fertile ‘compost [ 






your 





No Wheelmarks! pile’! So easy to handle, 
even for ladies and older 


No Struggle! 
No Tangle! Aik eka it with 


Please let us send you complete details, prices, 
OFF-SEASON SAVINGS, etc. Ask for FREE BOOK- 
LET. Clip this ad and write now to— 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers, Dept. 2761 
102nd St. & Sth Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12182 





nee Teat Open... 


Keep it Milking 


with America’s largest- 
ot selling teat dilators. 
| At drug & farm stores 
‘\ | or write H.W. Naylor Co., 
Morris, N.Y. 
13808 


Large Pkg. 
$1.50 









!! WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS !! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 





COMER Sais cinc seria: Lo eee Ded cee ete sae $2.09 
Shopcoats White & Colors—36-46 -............... 1.75 
Matching pants . STRESS ikcuescs ak ene tee 2.00 
Panis onl 1.25 Shirts only ........ as 

e Heavy twill pants—30-42 ... 1.75 


Heavy twill shirts dark colors 1.50 
Lined twill jackets—36-42 .. 3.09 
Unlined twill jackets—36-42 2.00 
Short counter jackets 

all sizes Ee st 
\ LADIES SMOCKS—S-M-L- 
® Add 90¢ for postage and facdute 
No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors—Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 3% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. 0. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 













NAME PLATES FOR rs 
RUAN M To). 
THE BEST OF PERSONAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
See your name in lights-at night. Adds beauty to your 
home. Any cere sides in white head-light bright 
letters. Solid rustproof aluminum. Installs in a jiffy. 
¢ 





— a —= aS y~ 
Style EM Style OM 
STYLES INCLUDE YOUR CHOICE OF WORDING—NAMES, NUMBERS, ETC. 
Order today—we ship in 48 hours. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed or Your Money Back. Buy one for yourself or as a 
— gift. Please add 45¢ post. & hdlg. each marker. | 


SPEAR ENGINEERING COMPANY 


i 
ee a ee ee eS eS eS 
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by Doc oe K 


Stubborn Lilacs 


Some AA readers have lilac 
bushes around their homes 
which were planted when the 
houses were built years ago. It’s 
seldom that a lilac will not blos- 
som, yet occasionally we do get 
a letter from a reader asking why 
theirs does not bloom. 

If your lilacs are of reasonable 
age and do not blossom, it might 
be because the plants are mak- 
ing too much growth and need 
checking. It doesn’t do a bit of 
harm to thin -your lilac bushes, 
and this is a good time to do the 
job. 

You can cut out one-third’ of 
the old wood now, another third 
next year, and the last third a 
year later. Cutting out all the 
growth now is a bit brutal, and 
the lilacs will look better if you 
stretch the job over a three-year 
period. Too many suckers at the 
base of a bush will rob its 
strength; cut out most of these. 

Non-blooming may also be 
due to severe dry weather in late 
summer after the buds have 
formed. Most lilacs get powdery 
mildew on the leaves, and _ us- 
ually this is nothing serious. 


Miracle Healing Plant 


It’s safe to say that a good 
many readers of this column 
have a miracle healing plant in 
their homes. This cactus-like 
plant, Aloe vera, has the ability 
to heal a burn. A thinly split, 
fleshy leaf laid on a burn will 
draw out the fire and ease the 
pain almost instantly. Some gar- 
deners tell me that if the leaf 
is held on by a bandage, it heals 
and restores the damaged skin. 

This plant also makes a fine 
window sill item, since it has a 
graceful stem of yellow-to-red- 
dish blooms about a foot tall. 
If any AA reader has had exper- 
ience with Aloe, please write and 
tell me. We'll print the best let- 
ters. 


Cut Peony Tops 


If you haven’t already cut off 
the tops of your peonies, better 
do so, especially if the peonies 
were a flop last spring. If buds 
come out and turn brown when 
the size of a marble, you'll know 
they have botrytis blight, a fun- 
gous disease. 

Cutting down the tops in fall 
and burning them will do a lot 
toward preventing a recurrence 
of the disease. Do not put the 
cut stalks on the compost pile, 
since the spores may live to re- 
generate a new crop next year. 
Also, spray the peony bed with 
a good fungicide such as zineb 
or maneb. Next spring, keep the 
new growth covered, especially 
the buds. 

Another reminder — it’s a 
good idea to take a pair of hedge 
shears and clip iris foliage back 
one-half or more if you haven’t 
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already done it. This improves 


aty 
the looks of the plants an 
cut down on disease. 


helps 


Holes In Lawns 


Right now you’re probably 
wondering what’s making those 
messy holes in your lawn. 
Chances are it’s the work of 
skunks. ‘They’re after grubs, and 
they usually tear up a pretty 
wide area at a time, rather than 
digging small holes. Squirrels 
and chipmunks also make holes 
in lawns in an effort to store nuts 
or look for those already stored. 

Moles have a habit of making 
burrows and since 95 percent of 
their diet consists of grubs and 
insects, they can be considered 
beneficial. Fill the holes with 
soil and sow grass seed over the 
area. Some people put moth 
balls, castor beans, and even 
pieces of glass in the mole run- 
ways. This discourages them. 


Bible Says ‘Don’t Pollute’’ 


There’s a lot of good reading 
and wise advice in the Good 
Book. Did you know that the 
Bible cautions against polluting 
the earth? Turn to the book of 
Numbers, chapter 35 and verse 
33 which reads, “So ye shall not 
pollute the land wherein ye are.” 
The Bible also predicted the au- 
tomobile and airplane (horseless 
carriages). 

Incidentally, trees cut down 
on noise and dust which are 
forms of pollution. It’s a -good 
idea to plant all the trees we 
can. Our elms are dying at the 
rate of 1,000,000 a year, and we 
need at least three trees for each 
person on earth. So why not 
plant more trees around your 
home? If a tree is cut down, one 
should be planted to replace it. 


Tuberous Begonias 


Store begonia tubers in a half- 
and-half mixture of dry sand and 
peat moss, at a temperature of 
40 to 50 degrees, until the end 
of February. We store ours in 
open flats in a cool, dry place. 
See that particles of the old stem 
are removed, back to where 
healthy tissue shows. If this is 
left on, the tuber may rot. 


Garden Clinic 


An AA reader writes, ‘‘Last 
Easter we were given a hand- 
some lily with five blooms. After 
leaves turned yellow, we planted 
it outdoors, and it grew fine. 
Can we leave it in the ground 
during winter? Does it need pro- 
tection?” 

Answer — Some gardeners 
have had good luck bringing a 
potted lily indoors and forcing 
it to bloom again. We leave ours 
outdoors in a permanent spot, 
and the lily blooms year after 
year in late summer. It is per- 
fectly hardy and gets no protec- 
tion. 





If you made 
$5,000 last year, 
but should have 


made $15,000, 
wouldn't you 


like to 
know how? 


Once all the facts are in, you can see 
for yourself what happened last 
year. But hindsight doesn’t do much 
good in a business as dynamic as 
farming. You have to be able to see 
ahead, plan ahead, decide ahead— 
and with complete confidence that 
your decisions are correct. 


Agway can help you do this. 


The Agway computer can do for 
your farming business what com- 
puters are doing for other kinds of 
business. 


Consider, for example, Agway 
Financial Planning Profile. This is 
a record-keeping program that in- 
cludes management analysis to give 
meaning to your figures. It gives 
you confidential monthly reports 
that tell you the sources of your in- 
come, where it is going, how much 
is spent for labor, feed, other pro- 
duction items, and overhead. 


Your operation is compared an- 
nually with similar farms and with 
the highest-profit farms in the 
Northeast on factors such as cow 
performance, feed conversion, la- 
bor, cropping. (No names, of 
course.) Financial Planning Profile 
will help you keep better control of 
costs—help you with income tax re- 
porting. Most importantly, you can 
see what needs attention in time to 
do something about it. 


You can find out about Agway’s 
Profile computer services by calling 
your Agway Enterprise Salesman. 


Farm Enterprise Service 


Now...say goodbye to 


IAZY HEALING! 


» WOUNDS 
° WIRE CUTS 
» BURNS 

* CHAFES : 
¢ SCRATCHES 
° TEAT SORES 
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Non-drying RED-KOTE fights infection 
.. adheres, protects, soothes and softens... 
speeds healing of stubborn wounds. Stim- 
ulates new skin growth. EASY TO USE... 
handy dauber in every bottle. 4-oz. Dauber 
Bottle, $1.50 at dealer’s or mailed postpaid. 


H. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS, N.Y. 13808 
JUST PAINT 
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Thanksgiving may be our big- 
gest ‘‘cranberry holiday,” but 
these sparkling bright berries 
with their tantalizing tart flavor 
are popular as long as they ap- 
pear on the market. Enjoy them 
fresh and tuck some away in the 
freezer to enjoy later in the 
winter. 

Here are some recipes we hope 
you will like. 


ROAST GOOSE WITH 
CRANBERRY STUFFING AND GLAZE 


1 goose, oven ready, about 10 to 12 
pounds 

Salt and pepper 

1 pound (4 cups) cranberries 
1 cup water 
1% cups sugar 
1 pound bulk sausage 
3 packages (7 oz. each) corn 
muffins 
cup diced celery 
small onion, chopped 
’2 cup diced green pepper 
teaspoon poultry seasoning 
small red apple, cored and 
chopped 
Juice of 1 lemon 

1 cup applesauce. 

Remove giblets from goose 
and turn back wings. Sprinkle 
inside and out with salt and pep- 
per. Cook cranberries, water and 
sugar in saucepan until tender, 
about 10 minutes. Drain juice 
and reserve for glaze. Cook sau- 
sage meat until brown and 
crumbly. 

Break muffins into large 
pieces; add sausage meat, fat in 
pan, and remaining ingredients 
except lemon juice and apple- 
sauce. Stir in cooked cranberries. 
Pack mixture loosely into goose 
and sew or skewer opening. Put 
remaining stuffing in a casserole, 
cover and bake for 1 hour. 

Roast goose at 325° until meat 
thermometer inserted in thigh 
registers 190°. Prick skin with 
fork to allow grease to escape. 
One hour before goose is done, 


pt pee, 


ph peek 


brush every 10 minutes with 


glaze, made by combining re- 
served cranberry juice, lemon 
juice and applesauce. Allow 
goose to stand for 20 minutes be- 
fore serving to make carving 
easier. Makes 8 servings. 


CRANBERRY-APPLE-LEMON RELISH 


2 cups cranberries 

1 large red apple, cored and cut 
in wedges 

small lemon, cut in quarters and 
seeds removed 

1 cup sugar 

% teaspoon nutmeg 

4 teaspoon mace. 


_ 


Grind cranberries, apples and 
lemon together. Stir in sugar and 
spices. Chill until ready to serve. 
Makes about 2 cups. 


FRESH CRANBERRY CONSERVE 


1 pound cranberries 
1 cup water 
2 cups peeled, diced apples 
1 cup diced fresh oranges 
%2 cup seedless raisins 

3'2 cups sugar 
¥2 cup chopped nuts 


Cook cranberries in thé water 
until they burst; add apples, or- 
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FOR THE CRANBERRY SEASON 


by Alberta Shackelton 


anges, raisins and sugar. Cook 
until the mixture thickens, stir- 
ring frequently. Stir in the nuts. 
Pour into sterilized jelly glasses 
and top immediately with hot 
paraffin. Or pour into half-pint 
canning jars fitted with metal 
tops and seal. Makes about six 
6-ounce glasses. 


CRANBERRY CROWN PIE 


Pastry lined 9-inch pie tin, 
22 cups sugar 
%2 cup water 
2 cups chopped apples 
4 cups cranberries 
Grated rind and juice of 1 orange 
2 tablespoons cornstarch mixed with 





add the cream of tartar and con- 
tinue to beat until soft peaks 
form. Gradually beat in the sugar 
and beat until meringue holds 
stiff but moist peaks. Pile me- 
ringue in a ring around edge of 
pie and, if desired, scatter al- 
monds over meringue and in cen- 
ter. Brown in a moderate oven 
(350°) from 5 to 7 minutes. 
Serves 6 or 7. 


CRANBERRY SHERBET 


% tablespoon gelatine 

2 tablespoons cold water 
1% cups light cream or top milk 
% cup sugar 


Photo: Ocean Spray Cranberries 


If you’re looking for an interesting stuffing to serve with your holiday 
bird, try this corn muffin, sausage and cranberry mixture. It’s different and 


excellent ... 


so much so that you'll want to make an ample amount to 


be served in your favorite casserole. And for a really good and attractive 
looking garnish, try this Cranberry-Apple-Lemon Relish. 


2 tablespoons cold water 
1 to 2 tablespoons butter 
3 egg whites 
¥g teaspoon cream of tartar 
6 tablespoons sugar 
Slivered almonds if desired 
Combine the sugar, water, ap- 
ples, cranberries, orange rind and 
juice and the cornstarch mixture. 
Mix well and cook rapidly for 
about 10 minutes, or until thick- 
ened and clear. Cool and pour 
into the pastry lined tin. Dot 
with butter and bake in a hot 
oven (425°) about 25 minutes. 
Remove from oven. 
Beat egg whites until foamy, 


Ys teaspoon salt 

2 cups cranberries cooked in 1% 
cups water and strained 

2 teaspoons lemon juice 

1 egg white beaten stiff but not dry 


Soften gelatine in cold water. 
Scald 1 cup of the cream and 
stir in the softened gelatine and 
sugar until dissolved. Stir in the 
remaining cream. Cool mixture 
just until it begins to thicken and 
then beat until foamy with a ro- 
tary beater. Combine it with the 
salt, cranberries and lemon juice. 

Place in refrigerator freezing 
tray. When mixture is partially 


frozen, remove to a chilled bowl 
and beat with a rotary beater 
until light and fluffy. Fold in 
the beaten egg white and return 
mixture to tray. Stir several 
times during next hour. Sherbet 
is best served within a few hours 


after freezing. Serves about 5. 


CRANBERRY BREAD 

2 cups all-purpose flour 

1 cup sugar 
1% teaspoons baking powder 

%2 teaspoon baking soda 

Y2 teaspoon salt 

“% cup shortening 

1 tablespoon grated orange rind 
% cup orange juice 


1 egg 
¥2 cup chopped walnuts 


1% cups cranberries, coarsely 

chopped 

Sift together the dry ingredi- 
ents. Cut in the shortening until 
mixture looks like coarse corn 
meal. Combine orange rind and 
juice and egg; mix well and pour 
all at once into a “well” in the 
center of dry ingredients. Mix 
just until all are blended. Care- 
fully fold in nuts and cranberries. 

Spoon into a greased loaf pan 
(about 9X5X3 inches), spread- 
ing corners and sides slightly 
higher than center. Bake in mod- 
erate oven (350°) about 1 hour, 
until crust if golden brown and 
center tests done with toothpick. 
Remove from pan to rack to 
cool. Store overnight for easier 
slicing. 


DESSERT SAUCE 


2 cups cranberries 

2'2 cups water 
1 cup sugar 

1% tablespoons cornstarch 
% cup cold water 


Combine cranberries, water 
and sugar. Cook slowly until ber- 
ries become soft. Combine corn- 
starch and water and stir into 
cooked cranberries; boil for 1 
minute or until thickened. Cool 
and serve over vanilla ice cream 
or cottage pudding. 


CRANBERRY CHIFFON PIE 


2 cups cranberries 

Y2 cup water 

1 cup sugar 

¥g teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon unflavored gelatine 
softened in 

2 tablespoons water 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 

2 egg whites 

Y2 cup cream whipped 

1 baked 9-inch pie shell 

Combine cranberries, 2 cup 
of the sugar, salt and water; boil 
vigorously until skins pop (about 
5 minutes). Stir in softened gela- 
tine and lemon juice. Cool un- 
til mixture begins to thicken 
slightly. 

Beat egg whites until soft peaks 
form. Gradually add the remain- 
ing ¥2 cup sugar, continuing to 
beat until stiff but moist peaks 
forth. Fold egg whites and 
whipped cream into slightly 
thickened cranberry mixture. 
Pour into baked shell and 
chill until firm. Decorate with 
whipped cream. 
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Look for a delightful new Gol- 
den Book in stores this year. It’s 
called *“‘The Sweet Smell of 


Christmas” and combines a cute 
story with full-color illustrations 


and a new feature, fragrance 
“scratch and sniff’ strips of 3M 
Microfragrance. There’s the 
Christmas tree, a gingerbread 
boy, hot chocolate, peppermint 
candy canes, apple pie, and an 
orange in the stocking hung on 
the mantel. 





: — Ec 
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By just rubbing the strips with 
the finger, your child can dis- 
cover the smells of Christmas 


along with Little Bear who 
knows something wonderful is 
going to happen soon — his nose 
tells him so. He says, “Mm... 1 
can smell Christmas. It’s coming 
very soon.” The book is for 3 to 
6-year-olds and will sell for $2.95. 





es . 

_ Wrap up this gift for the fam- 
ily and celebrate Christmas all 
year long. The West Bend Com- 
pany has introduced a 2-quart 
electric fondue pot which auto- 
matically maintains any desired 
temperature. It’s tipproof, lined 
with Teflon I, and has stay-cool 
handles. Comes in pimento red 
or cheddar yellow and retails for 
under $28. ‘ 





New from Westinghouse, “No 
Turn Speed-Broil,” available on 
most free-standing ranges. Sears 
the meat on both sides at once, 
using a plug-in broiling element 
in the oven. 


New from Betty Crocker. 
‘Family Dinners in a Hurry” 
cookbook, planned to help you 
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be a better busy-day cook. Fam- | 


ily-tested receipes, arranged by 
menu, use the frozen, packaged 
and canned convenience foods 
available today, and your family 
will think you spent hours in- 


stead of minutes preparing these’ 


delicious and wholesome meals. 
Available for $2.95 wherever 
good books are sold. 


DO YOU HAVE... 


The true variety of the peony 
“La Fee’? If so, please write Mr. 


Fred J. Gage, South Dayton, 


N. Y. 14138. 


A recipe for tomato juice jelly? 
Mrs. Elisabeth Schager, R. D. 2, 


Schoharie, N. Y. 12157, would 
like to get it. 
A wire frame to attach to the 


-head of a double bed and hold 


starched pillow shams in place, 
or a picture of one so Miss Ruth 
E. Spink, 5 East 98 St., New 
York, N. Y. 10029, could have 
one made? 


Any pieces of Noritake “Cyril” 
china? Mr. Richard Hurlburt, 
27 West St., Greenfield, Mass. 
01301, especially needs cups, 
but will consider all pieces. 


Recipes for Scorpa and Swe- 
dish cake, a bread-like, nicely 
flavored coffee cake? This request 
comes from Mrs. Robert V. An- 
derson, Route 1, Sound Beach, 
Noa P5252: 


SONG FOR AUTUMN 
by Alma Robison Higbee 


Once | heard the siren call of spring, 

Louder than the wildest surf upon the 
shore; 

| knew the pull and tug of urgent wing 

When April spoke a petaled word out- 
side my door, 

And emerald music sang upon the bough. 

And the heart leashed like a hound 
could only try 

In vain for wide flung roads, but now 


... but now 
| see the autumn geese wing down the 
blue, 
Then softly close the door and set a 
match 
To kindling on the hearth, put tea to 
brew, 
Then wait to hear your hand upon the 
latch. 





Baking from scratch is great... 


but what's in it for you? 


' All those happy faces are what’s in it for you. 
Plus an affectionate hug—and the satisfaction of 
baking a special gift for your family and friends. 

What’s in it for them? 


Only real and wholesome ingredients. 


And its low cost means there’s something in it 

for your budget, too. 

( Now Fleischmann’s new Rapidmix method 

makes baking-from-scratch easy. 
Just mix Fleischmann’s Yeast with your other 

dry ingredients according to the recipe, then bake. 

It’s that simple. 

For many great recipes—like the Maple Pecan 

Ring below—just send 25¢ to: “Fleischmann’s New 
Treasury of Yeast Baking,” Box 48—E, Mt. Vernon, 
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Dependable LP-gas 
means total 
home comfort 


From clean, even heat to air conditioning, you get year-round 
comfort with LP-gas. From piping hot water for laundry and bath 
to the warm, tumble-drying of clothes, you get year-round con- 
venience with LP-gas. From cooking and baking to washing dishes 
to burning trash...gas makes the big difference. Modern. Clean. 
Dependable. See your LP-gas Dealer. Enjoy , 


the comforts of an LP-gas home. AUTHORIZED MEMBER 


NATIONAL LP-GAS COUNCIL 


CIP.GAS ED 
eae 
Ou Or 
® 
This seal identifies an authorized member® cog wear 8 POWER ANYWHERE 
NATIONAL LP-GAS MARKET DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


CARIBBEA 


SUNSHINE 
CRUISE 


Of America’s great sources of energy, only 
LP-gas serves you in so many ways. 














Febnuany 20 
- Maneh 5 
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THE INCOMPARABLE LUXURY 
OF SS LEONARDO da VINCI 









Ports of Coll Montego Bay, Jamaica; San Juan, Puerto Rico; 


St. Thomas, Virgin Islands; Martinique, French West Indies. 





E whore Thom: New York City, or Port Everglades, Florida. 






AlL COUPON TODAY — MAIL COUPON TODAY — MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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. The DNDN Clothes Line 
mia 


9209. Neat coverall. PRINTED 
PATTERN, New Sizes S (8-10); 
M (12-14) ; L(16-18). Medium takes 
2 yds. 45-in. Transfer ..... 50 cents 


9393. Dress plus crocheted vest. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Misses’ 
Sizes 10-18; New Half Sizes 1214- 
221%. Size 12 (bust 34). ....50 cents 


9356. Skimmer with contrast scarf. 
PRINTED PATTERN in New Half 
Sizes 1014-2214. Size 1414 (bust 37) 
takes 3 yds. 39-in. ........ 50 cents 


9147. Softly shaped for flattery. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Half 
Sizes 1014-1814. Size 1414 (bust 37), 
takes 27% yds. 35-in. ....... 50 cents 


9356 10%-22 Y% 


: Instant Sewing Book [] $1 

i Instant Fashion Book [$1 

Fashions to Sew SOC eon d te 
! Designer Collection #26 [] 50¢ 

i Needlecraft Catalog [) 50¢ 

‘ Book of 16 Quilts #1 CT] 50¢ 

‘ Museum Quilt Book #2 = [-] 50¢ 

115 Quilts for Today #3 = [[] 50¢ 

Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs [_] 50¢ 

#12 Prize Afghans #12 [] 50¢ 


‘Complete Afghan Bk. #14 [] $1 
; Complete Gift Book (New) CJ $1 


Dress Patterns 50¢ 
Add 15¢ for each Pattern for first-class mailing 


SSSR Bee wee ewe wee we eee mee ee ew eee eee eee eee eee eee EES 







All Printed Patterns 








9209 } 

$~8-10 9393 
M—12-14 10-18 
L-16-18 Ji 124-22), 












7458. Crochet 6-ft. scarf and beret 
in openwork. Use knitting worsted. 
Wear with pants, skirts. Beret sizes 
SM eine: ro ek tee ee 50 cents 


746. Cape in long or short length. 
Use large needles, jiffy wool, trim 
with fringe. Directions, fits sizes 
Marat tes i okie) wees ae ka 50 cents 


7387. Crochet shell stitch skirt and 
vest of knitting worsted or synthetic. 
Sizes 2 to 12 included. Easy-to-follow 
diveeioneu seers 50 cents 


9320. Dress and vest team are 
NOW! PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Half Sizes 1014-2214. Size 1414 (bust 
37) takes 214 yds. 60-in. .. .50 cents 


TRS Ree we meme eee ee eee eee eee eee 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Box 42, Old Chelsea Station 
New York, N. Y. 10011 ‘ 
‘ 
; 
5 
' 


Needlecraft Patterns 50¢ 


and special handling. 





Pattern No. Size Price 





ADDRESS 


CITY. 


See wwe eee ne eeneaue 








PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


See eee eee eee eee eee ee eee wee eee eee eee ee eee 


-STATE. eZ Pes 
BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP 
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ANGUS 


FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 
from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
827-7160. a 


BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW-VIEW CHICKS—Shaver Leghorns, 
Harco Sex-links, Lawton Buffs, Cornish Cross 
meat birds. Also started pullets. Henry M. 
Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. Phone 518-692- 
7104. 


BABY CHICKS: $7.95 — 100 COD. Rocks, 
Reds, Crosses, Heavy Assorted. Also ducklings, 
goslings, turkeys. Free catalog. Surplus Chick 
Co., Milesburg (4), Pa. 16853. 


SUNNYBROOK BABY CHICKS — De Kalb 
White Leghorns-Red Rock Sex-Link Cross- 
Rhode Island Reds for egg production. Started 
pullets available from 2 weeks-of age up to 
ready-to-lay. White Rock Vantress Cross for 
meat production. Hatching weekly. Sunny- 
brook Poultry Farms, Inc., R.D. #2, Hudson, 
N. ¥. 12584. 














CHAROLAIS 


REGISTERED PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 
bulls. Fertility guaranteed. L. W. Westervelt, 
Spencer, New York. Phone: 589-4907. 


TAUREAU RUN, home of Blanco 201, one 
of the great Charolais bulls, is selling all per- 
centage cows, some with Blanco calves at 
side—all bred to Blanco. This is an oppor- 
tunity to get a top line start at a minimum 
figure. Taureau Run, Box 62, RD 1, Mohawk, 
New York 13407. 


REGISTERED LARGE TYPE, French blood- 
lines. Vintagevalley Farm, Delhi, New York. 
212-B033119. 


HIDDEN FALLS FARM is proud to have 
shown at the New York State Fair: Grand 
Champion Female, Jr. Champion Female, 
Res. Sr. Champion Bull, Res. Jr. Champion 
Bull. For sale: 4% French sons of Aiglon; 
semen and performance tested. Graded choice 
and fancy. One fancy linebred Michaelis bull 
18. months old—1650# well-muscled. Mr. & 
Mrs. Robert B. Hazard, Tully, N. Y. 315- 
696-5353. 


CIRCLE B FARM purebred Charolais—Novem- 
ber monthly rundown. Shortening days and 
falling snow greet November with a chill hello. 
How hard to rise when alarm clocks ring, with- 
out the sunshine and birds to sing. But up you 
must, and out of doors, whistling a tune as 
you do the chores. Then in to a breakfast 
piping hot, with tantalizing smells from the 
coffee pot, the bacon and eggs, the toast and 
jam. You think, ‘‘What a lucky guy I really 
am.’’ Then along comes the mail with news 
and bills, you gulp down more of your ulcer 
pills. We’ve got ta get busy and raise more 
pounds, you think aloud in muttering sounds. 
Then finally you turn to your wife and say, 
“let’s go see those folks’ Charolais that are 
advertised by the Circle B in a place called 
Little Genesee. Get on your coat, lock things up 
tight, we got to be back for chores tonight. 
716-928-1118, Little Genesee, New York 14754. 


KARL EHMER LINDEN FARM 
: LaGrangeville, N.Y. 
Tele. 7£914-223-3346 
Largest Herd in the East. Home of Aiglon, 
Jr. $100,000. pure French Bull. See us for 
Quality Charolais. 


N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD . 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.1. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 
DEER HILL FARMS 
Cazenovia, N.Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 


CHAROLAIS 
First Step To A Fine Beef Herd 


You’re only one breeding season away from ~ 


improved performance of your cow herd 
when you crossbreed with prepotent Char- 
olais bulls. You'll like the extra 60 to 100 
pounds weaning weight on each of your 
Charolais crossbred calves—your quickest 
way to heavier market weights with no in- 
crease in land or cattle investments or time. 
Colonial Charolais Association 
916 Trenton Road, Box C 
Fairless Hills, Pa. 19030 
(215) 736-1311 
(Affiliated with American-International 
Charloais Assn., Houston, Texas) 


DOGS 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS. Small, sturdy! 
Herd dog and companion, D. McLaud, Berk- 
shire, N.Y. 

BORDER COLLIES — Stock imported direct 
from Scotland. Best farm dogs. Dunsmore 
Farm, Swanton, Vermont. Phone 802-524-4819. 


CERTIFIED WORKING BORDER COLLIES. 
Pups and started dogs most always available. 
Write or call for information or better yet 
come and see them work. Also offering book 
(The Farmer’s Dog) on training and working 
the Border Collie. Edgar Gould, Shelburne, 
Mass. 01870. Tel. 1-413-625-6496. 


REGISTERED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES — 
Swiss Type. Famous bloodlines. Walter E. 
Yoder, Rl, Meyersdale, Pa. 15552. Phone 
634-7664. 

A.K.C. CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVERS— 
Designed by God and Americans for all-purpose 
service. Pups, dogs, studs. Gerald Stoddard, 
Box 182 B, Appleton, N.Y. 14008. 

ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. Bred females. Es- 
kimo male dog free—good home. Myrtle Angle, 
cae Stroudsburg, Pa. 18301, Phone 717-421- 
SHAFFNER’S FAMOUS BORDER COLLIE 
puppies. Registered, imported breeding, Train- 
ing instructions. Guaranteed satisfaction. Car- 
roll Shaffner, Oak Hall, Pa. 16862. Phone 
814-466-6535. 
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CHAROLAIS 


EASTERN 
NATIONAL 


CHAROLAIS 


CHAROLAIS SALE 





Thursday, November 19 — 9:00 A.M. 
at State Fairgrounds, Timonium, Maryland 
50 purebred CHAROLAIS 
(All top quality and closely selected) 


6 Herd Bull Prospects: 


In this select group are: 

A Full French ALGER son 

A 34 French son of AVIGNON 

Half-French sons of AIGLON, 
AIGLON JR. and CHARLEMAGNE 

A Polled son of LCR ROYAL SAM 


For catalogs write: BU 
Box F, 100 Walnut Lane, Morrisville, Pa. 19067 


Co 
De : 
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"BREEDING BETTER 


Suppleme” 


44 Top Quality Females: 
Sires represented by daughters: 
BUFFALO - AIGLON - BOURBON - 
URANIUM - ARGO 245 - BAR 545 - 
SAM 951 - AVIGNON - APOLLON - 
ATILLA - SAM 47th - ‘3-in1’’ combinations - 
POLLED females 


ZZ GAREY, Sale Manager 
(215) 295-6664 


Se le 


Direct 
Service 
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DOGS 





AKC PUPPIES; Airedales, Wires, Welsh Ter- 
riers, Miniature Schnauzers. Write Tourtellotte, 
Morris, New York 13808. 

AMERICAN ESKIMO (SPITZ) puppies; 
older stock; stud service. Reasonable. Han- 
Mont Kennels, Attica, New York 14011. 








HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 

POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS BY: 

DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 

TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 

Beau Brehm ‘'L’’’s BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
HORNED HEREFORDS BY: 

Dominion Battle 25 

Blakeley’s Silver Dermot 


* BREEDING STOCK AND 


STEERS AVAILABLE AT ALL TIMES 


TWIN ELM FARM } 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel: Days (617) 966-1313 Nights (617) 473-3474 








o/ Sire, O 


Complete Breeding Records 


Record Keeping Materials 


tary 2er¥! 





ARTIFICIAL. INSI 
P.O. BOX 518 - ITHAC 





ERDS IS OUR BUSINESS” 
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TION COOPERATIVE, INC. 
EW YORK 14850 + 607-272-3660 
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HEREFORDS 





NEW YORK 
HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


HEIFER CALF SALE 
December 5, 1970 


at Finger Lakes Livestock Pavilion 
Canandaigua, New York 


75 registered, graded heifer calves 


For catalog and reservations 


Robert J. Generaux, Sale Manager 
Canandaigua, New York 14424 
Phone 315-596-5017 





GOATS 


READ DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL — Monthly 
magazine. How to profit, where to buy. Send 
$3.00 for one year. Box 836, Columbia L-36, 
Mo. 65201. 





LIVESTOCK 


ATTENTION HOG RAISERS! Handbook for 


buying, disease symptoms, cause, remedy. 
$1.95. JB Ranch, Glencoe 19, Minn. 55336. 


LEARN ART RAISING CALVES, buying, 


disease symptoms, cause, remedy. Handbook 
$1.95. JB Ranch, Glencoe 34, Minn. 55336. 
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HOLSTEINS 





Heifers Cows Heifers Cows 


ATTENTION FARMERS 

Always on hand: : 
400 head of the finest high producing young 
registered and high grade Holsteins, hand 
picked by our cattle buyers in Canada, Penn- 
sylvania and New York. 
New shipments arriving daily, just fresh or 
Springing. Priced to suit any farmer! 

TERMS: CASH OR CREDIT 
Due to the tremendous demand for our cattle, 
we suggest that you make arrangements for 
Fall purchases as quickly as possible. 


Licensed and Bonded in N.Y., N.J. and Pa. 
Our aim is your satisfaction and progress. 
Call collect or write to: 
M. BARMANN & SONS 
Middletown, N. Y., Tel. 914-343-6875 
Our field men will visit you at once!! 


Cows 





RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details, White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 48050. 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 Breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, markets, 


marketing, ete. 25 cents. American Rabbit As- . 


sociation, 28 ARBA Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
POZE %. 





SHEEP 
PRACTICAL SHEEPRAISING ffor | today. 
Shepherd Magazine $2.95 year, Sheffield 22, 


Mass. Five helpful back issues $1.00. 


FOR SALE 12 Hampshire ewe sheep, 1 to 5 
years old. Write E. Steinmeyer, Meadow Brook, 
Braircliff, New York 10510. 


SUFFOLKS LEAD. Easier lambing, more mul- 
tiple births, better mother abilities, better milk- 
ing abilities. National Suffolk Sheep Associa- 
tion, Box 324 RN, Columbia, Mo. 65201. 








January Issue ............ Closes December 1 
AGENTS WANTED BOARD 
SELL LIFETIME, metal, Social Security CHRISTIAN BOARDING HOME — retired 


plates, Big profits! Sample and sales kit free. 
Russell, Box 286-APA, Pulaski, Tennessee 
38478. 


MAKE BIG MONEY FAST! H. B. Price made 
$7,118.90 first year spare time writing orders 
for Stark dwarf and standard fruit trees, 
ornamentals, roses, ete. It’s easy with big 
full-color free outfit—full or spare time. No 
investment. Every home a prospect. Stark 
dwarfs bear giant-size apples, peaches, pears, 
cherries. Stark, EC90B0, Louisiana, Missouri 
63353. 


SELL FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS. Backed by 
35 years of research. We install bulk tanks 
_ and deliver direct. Growers Chemical Corp., 
ee Ohio 44846. “Our Research is Your 
rofit.’”’ 





AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox. Phone 716-494-1880. 


AUCTION SCHOOL 


FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. Resident & home study. Veteran ap- 
proved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran ap- 
proved. Free catalog. 1600-33 Genesee Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri 64102. 


BOOKS 


USED &.OUT OF PRINT books. Free list. 
Appolo Bookfinders, 4295B Harbor City Blvd., 
Eau Gallie, Fla. 32935. 


BUILDINGS 


ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under “‘Farm Buildings”. We ship buildings 
anywhere. 


ALUMINUM FOR FARM roofing, barn sid- 
ing, barn ceilings at lowest. prices. Please 
state quantity needed. Write Bestway Enter- 
prises, Inc., Cortland, New York 13045 or 
call Clarence Ochs, 607-756-7871. 


BUILDINGS — 200 sizes. 40x60 - $1700, 
54x60 - $1935, 64x96 - $8372. (Catalog 25¢). 
Strat-O-Span, Gettysburg, Pa. 17325. 

BUILDINGS, SEE OUR AD under ‘“Equip- 


ment’’, Nold Farm Supply, Inc., Rome, New 
York 13440. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 























GLUE 


eV wa 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
BR-110 Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. = 
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couples or single. Call 607-693-4238. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EACH “North American Small Business Re- 
port’? provides complete detailed know-how, 
instructions for starting minimum three profit- 


. able businesses. Your own business really only 


way to make it big. Start with almost no in- 
vestment. Rush $3.00 for latest report. AA-11 
Distributors, Box 278, Burlington, Vermont 
05401. 


IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable 
worldwide, mail order business from home, 
without capital; or travel abroad. We ship 
proven plan for no risk examination. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Free details. Mellinger, 


Dept. D433C, Los Angeles 90025. 





CHAIN SAWS 


INVENTORY SALE 





CHAIN SAW CHAIN 


Top Quality — Fully Guaranteed! 


Clip this ad and send with your order to make this 
big saving on chains and_ sprockets. Sale prices 
available for short time only, so send your order 
today: 


SAW CHAIN — in .404”, 3%”, Y2" or 7/16” pitch. 
Chain for bar of any saw with cutting length of: 


12” to 14” $ 9.95 17” to 20” $12.95 
18” to 16” $10.95 21” to 24” $14.95 


SPROCKETS — Order a matching sprocket with any 
chain above and it will be sent for $2.00. 


HARDNOSE GUIDE BARS TO FIT: 
Homelite: 17” $17.00; 21” $19.00 
McCulloch: 18” $18.00; 24” $21.00 
Add 65c to total order for shipping 
(For (.0.D. send $2.00 deposit) 


For accurate fit, be sure to give saw name, bar 
cutting length, pitch used, or number of drive links 
in chain. Send check or money order to nearest 


"“" ZIP- PENN, Inc. 
Box 179-HD2 Erie. Pa. 16512 


FREE CATALOG 
For big savings on other size chain bars, parts, 
accessories, write Zip-Penn Catalog Office, Box 
43073-PD2, Middletown, Ky. 40243 





EARTHWORMS 





FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 





FARM BUILDINGS 








Low cost, multi-purpose 
ATLANTIC STEEL BUILD- 
INGS — commercial, agri- 
cultural or utility applica- 
tions. Easily assembled by 
anyone with simple tools. Buy direct from 
manufacturer and save in areas without 
dealers. Dealer territories available. 

We deliver with ATLANTIC trucks direct to 
your building site. 

Call or write us anytime for booklets. 


ATLANTIC STEEL & WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 
Avon, New York 14414 Phone: 716-926-2562 


WOOD ROOF TRUSSES, Specializing in Farm 
or Industrial buildings—clear span pole barns 
—hanging chicken cages, Bison Corporation, 
Hampstead, N. H. 603-329-6944, 


\ 
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February Issue............... Closes January 1 





SHEEP 


DISPERSING FLOCK—60 Registered Hamp- 
shire, Cheviot and Shropshire ewes and rams 
-—2-6 years. Edward Peckham, Belchertown, 
Mass. 01007. Phone 413-323-7150. 
CONSIGNMENTS WANTED for Massachu- 
setts Federation Bred Ewe Sale December 5, 
Amherst, Massachusetts. Ed Peckham, Belch- 
ertown, Mass. 01007 for entry blanks, cata- 
log. 





SHORTHORNS 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


TWO WHITE LEADER 2l1stX bulls—15 & 13 
months. One bred polled cow with polled bull 
ealf by Pleasant Dawn Seal 2ndX. For infor- 
mation on prices and breeding write—call— 
come (not on Sunday). L. W. Hollis, La- 
cona, N.Y. 13088. Phone 315-387-5209. 


STARTED PULLETS 


STARTED BUFF SEX-LINK pullets. Hatched 
July 1, Top brown egg layers. Parks Poultry 
Farm & Hatchery, Cortland, New York 13045. 
Phone 607-756-9310. 


SWINE 


HAMPSHIRE WEANLING FALL and boar 
pigs, meat type. Certified. Also beagles. 
Maleolm McColl, LeRoy, New York 14482. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE BOARS and 
gilts, eight weeks old. William Abrams, Wal- 
worth, New York 14568. Phone 315-597-5313. 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRE BOARS, bred and 
open gilts. Boars include lst March boar at 
New York State Fair. Littermate gilts to the 
Jr. and Grand Champion sow bred to Grand 
Champion boar. Write Ken-Lo Berkshires, Ken 
L. Wiley, Victor, New York 14564. Phone 716- 
924-5422. 








FARMS FOR RENT 


170 ACRE FARM, more available. Over 100 
stanchions, pipeline milker, Connecticut milk 
market. Silage and hay in barn. Might con- 
sider shares or partnership. References. Write 
H. Bart Oakes, Salt Point, New York 12578. 
(Dutchess County). Phone 914-266-3676. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — all types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker. Dundee, New York 14837. 


VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates, P. M. Browning, Realtor, John H. Hitt, 
Associate: Culpeper, Virginia. 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor,. Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FREE CATALOG! Exciting Fall-Holidays 
edition! Over 4,600 properties described, pic- 
tured — land, farms, homes, businesses — re- 
creation, retirement. Selected best thruout the 
U.S.! 70 years’ service, 541 offices, 40 states 
coast to coast. Mailed free from the World’s 
Largest! Strout Realty, 60-R E. 42nd St., 
NEON NG Yon 00t 7s 


DAIRY AND CASH CROP farms for sale 
in Cayuga County. Cavataio Real « Estate, 
Auburn, New York. 315-252-0178. 


CANADA — DAIRY FARMS with livestock 
and machinery near Montreal. Write confi- 
dentially to H. Poll, 1588 McGregor, Montreal 
109 P.Q., Canada. 


FOR SALE—183 acre farm. Contact Floyd 
Peebles, Sr., RFD 2, Romulus; New York 
14541. Phone Ovid 607-869-5635. 


NEW YORK FARMS—265A dairy, barn for 
50. Good 4 bedroom house only $45,000. 275A 
—extra good—3 barns, 2 silos, 2 houses. Nice 
location $82,500. Owner carry mortgage @ 6%. 
600A—450 tillable. 2-40x100 basement barns, 
2 silos. Extra good 2 family home $95,000. 
260A, barn with pipe line for 76. 3 silos, 2 
excellent houses—$5,000 checks. Farm $95,- 
000, complete $147,500. Samples—all types all 
prices. Try us giving phone number. Mal- 
Tut Real Estate, 10 William St., Auburn, 
New York 138021. 


FREE CATALOG, It’s not a fancy catalog, 
but you’ll be pleased with its candor and 
completeness. It describes several hundred 
New England and New York listings. The 
wide assortment includes seasonal and all- 
year homes, farms, “wild tracts,’’ ete. And, 
representatives have many others not in the 
eatalog. A few words about special needs 
may prove helpful. Four Effs, Box 264AA, 
Manchester, N. H. 03105. 


SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA FARMS — 
900 acres, dairy. 600 acres, general. 156 acres 
dairy. 104 acres with Colonial stone home. 
Bathon, Paul Van Cleve Agent, New Ox- 
ford, Pa. 17850. Phone 624-8201 evenings. 


MIDDLEBURGH FARM 70 acres. Home 10 
rooms, 2 baths, hot water heat. Guest house 
with 2 baths. Barn, garage. Perfect condition. 
$45,000, terms with elderly owners. 300 acre 
lime soil farm, 200 level tillable. 78 stanchion 
pipeline barn. Modern 12 and 6 room homes. 
Stocked, equipped $155,000. Wimple, Realtor, 
Sloansville, New York. 518-875-6355. 


NEW YORK STATE, Jefferson County. 300 
productive level acres. 120 head Holstein 
cattle. Free stall, milking parlor barn. Auto- 
matic feeder, 60’ silo. Full line heavy duty 
machinery. 2 good houses. Financing arranged. 
Call 315-457-3380. Write Graham Real Estate, 
114 N. Woodland Dr., Liverpool, New York, 
13088. 








SWINE 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE and Registered 
Yorkshire boars, bred and open gilts, wean- 
ling pigs. Ralph Bliek, Williamson, New York. 
Phone 315-589-8617. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-6714. 


GRAIN FED PIGS that eat and grow. York, 
Hampshire and other crosses. 6 weeks $13 here, 
or $15 vaccinated and delivered in lots of 
100. Shoats 40 to 50 lb. $16 here, or $18 de- 
livered. Write or call C. Stanley Short, Sr., 
Inec., Kenton, Delaware 19955. 


YORKSHIRES—BOARS AND GILTS of all 
ages. The herd with the big winners, 1968 
champions New York State Fair; Champion 
barrow over all breeds; both Champion and 
Reserve Carcass winners over all breeds Na- 
tional Champion bloodlines. Test station rec- 
ords. Meat certified. Brucellosis Free Herd. 
Par-Kay Farm, Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Phone 
717-658-6702. Reno H. Thomas in charge of 
sales. Phone 717-658-6719. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


ANCHOR SERUM Animal Health Products 
by mail. Fast service on mail or phone orders. 
We stock the full Anchor line that is national- 
ly known and advertised. All orders shipped 
postpaid. Send for your free catalogs today. 
Try Anchor’s new Somato-Staph Mastitis Vac- 
eine now. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, your 
area Anchor Serum Co. Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone 
215-252-1333. 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


FREE VETERINARY CATALOG. Save 20% 
—50% all drugs, vaccines, instruments. Ar- 
vets, Box 23005, Minneapolis, Minn. 55423. 














ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 


extra, includes address. Send check or money 
order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 
369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 





FARMS FOR SALE 


OUTSTANDING BEEF FARM. §1,500-acre 
farm is said to be one of Vermont’s best! 1,000 
acres tillable, 2 miles creek frontage, mile of 
river frontage, artesian well, springs. This 
farm is capable of supporting 400 head of cattle, 
good fences. On blacktop road, town nearby. 
Main 9-room home only year old, 2 baths. 2 
tenant houses with baths. 65 by 200-ft. barn. 
24x33 milk room, second barn, 2 upright silos, 
trench silo. Top buy on today’s market at 
$275,000, excellent terms. Free . . . 232-page 
Fall-Winter Catalog! Describes and pictures 
hundreds of farms, ranches, town and country 
homes, businesses coast to coast! Specify type 
property and location preferred. Zip code, 
501-AA Fifth 


please. United Farm Agency, 
.Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017. Area Code 
212: 687-2623. 


NEW YORK’S FINEST. The very best dairy 
farm we've ever seen anywhere—located in 
Central New York State. 780 acres of land of 
which 650 is tillable—400 of this is absolutely 
level land—-some fields over a mile long. Farm 
comes with 4 houses. Has excellent barn to 
house 225° milkers, with other buildings for 
machinery and young stock. There are six 
silos with 2750 tons capacity. This unit includes 
351 registered Holstein cattle with a 15,000 
herd average on home grown grains. Also an 
excellent line of farm machinery including 9 
tractors. Priced at $660,000 with liberal terms 
available. Call Zar Benedict, Barmann’s Realty 
Sales, Ine., RD 4, Middletown, New York 
10940. Phone 914-343-1108. 


FOR SALE potato and vegetable farm in 
Richfield Springs, New York fronting on 
Route 20. 250 rich acres, 150 acres tillable. 
Excellent buildings include modern home, 
potato storage, labor camp and road _ side 
stand. Water for irrigating, Joseph C. Rut- 
kowski, Richfield Springs, New York 13439. 
Phone (315) 858-1609. 


LEVEL FARM. A 146 acre farm near:N.Y.S. 
Thruway in the Fort Plain area. Has 100 level 
tillable acres—balance is pasture. The farm has 
a 12 room house and a modern barn with 78 tie 
stalls-—also bulk tank and dumping station. 
Financing available for established farmer. 
Priced at $47,500. Call Zar Benedict-Barmann’s 
Realty Sales, Inc., RD 4, Middletown, New 
York 10940. Phone 914-343-1108. 


248 ACRES, large modern house, barn—58 
ties, silo full. 5,000 bales hay, equipment. 
Near manufacturing town, $49,000. %4 cash. 


Robert Collester, 
Mass. 01109. 


MAINE FARM—-Unity Area, 250 acres (100 
acres tillage). 45 comfort stalls, pens and ties 
for young stock. 16/x45’ silo with new unloader. 
500 gal. bulk tank and milking equipment, 6000 
bales of hay in barn. 88 head Holstein cattle. 
1 tractor, corn equipment, new manure 
spreader. 1l-room Colonial. Buildings in good 
condition. $52,000.00. H. Earl Megquier, Lamb 
Agency, 645 Forest Avenue, Portland, Maine 
04101. 


190 ACRE DAIRY and crop farm near Auburn, 
N. Y. 150 acre tillage. Alfalfa soil. 36 stan- 
chions, room for more. Cleaner, tank, silo. Very 
attractive modern dwelling. Farm in high state 
cultivation. Cavataio Real Estate, Auburn, 
N.Y. 315-252-0178: 


566 ACRES, % TILLABLE, dairy barn, partly 
new. 110 head of cattle, modern machinery. 
Large mortgage can be assumed. Owner will 
carry second mortgage. Excellent two family 
early American home. Complete price $180,000. 
Owner will consider taking smaller farm in 
trade. For complete details write Frank Fatta, 
Realtor, Box 211, Oneonta, New York 13820. 


549 State St., Springfield, 


American A griculturist, Novern ber, 1970 








FARMS FOR SALE 


CANADA—1800 ACRES good soil, plus feed 
lot. 16 Harvester silos with push bottom feed- 
ing. 40 miles from down town Montreal. 
Price can $600,000—to be discussed. Informa- 
tion: H. Poll, Broker, 1533 McGregor, Mon- 
treal, Canada, 

168 ACRE FARM, excellent large barn, large 
house—148 acres in‘ meadow and pasture— 
brook. Buy bare or stocked and equipped. 


Terms. Also 500 acre farm stocked and 
equipped for $105,000. Bare farms from 
$25,000. Farm listings needed. Also homes, 


business and acreage. Star Realty, 
Walton 4, New York. 607-865-4058. 


FARMS WANTED 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots, New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


BUYERS WAITING! For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inec., R. D. 
#4, Middletown, New York. Phone 914-343- 
1108. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN desires to buy dairy 
farm, equipped. Experienced in all phases of 
dairy work and farm equipment. Interested in 
setting up contract. Excellent references. 
Write Box 369-WV, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #402, Bloomfield, N. J. Tel. 
(201) 748-1020. 


FOR SALE hay and straw, delivered subject 
to inspection on arrival. Christman Exchange, 
R. D. 2, Fort Plain, New York 13339. Phone 
518-994-1144. 


HAY — ALL GRADES delivered from Cen- 
tral New York. When writing give telephone 
number or call 518-994-5111. Snyder Petro- 
leum, Inc., Box 227, Fort Plain, New York 
13339. 


WANTED — HORSE HAY, timothy mixed. 8 
ton loads. Pick up. Ralph Moreland, Commack, 
New York 11725. Phone 516-543-8473. 


HELP WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—HEastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to ddirymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 
eall: Eastern A.I. Coop,, Ine., Box 518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 


MAINTENANCE MAN; as assistant and 
understudy to superintendent who retires in 
two years. Hospital Buildings on large 
grounds. Good opportunity for an all around 
man with a good work record. Salary open; 
good benefits plus pension plan. Job for all 
around handy man also available. Write or call 
Medical Director, High Point Hospital, Port 
Chester, N.Y. 914-WE-9-4420. 


IF YOU LIKE to milk cows in a large 
dairy or are willing to learn and are inter- 
ested in company benefits such as hospitali- 
zation, profit sharing and life insurance 
write Cumberland Farms, 114 Hoppin Hill 
Rd., North Attleboro, Massachusetts 02760 or 
‘phone 617-695-3511. 

Good 


WANTED: WOMAN to keep house. 
farm home, pay. Can have children. Widower. 
Ralph Moreland, Commack, N.Y. 11725. 


HOUSEKEEPER LIVE IN, care for two 
school age children, who prefers nice home to 
high wages. Write to L. D. Blinchikoff, R. 
D. #2, Woodstown, New Jersey 08098. 


WANTED HOUSEKEEPER in New York State 
for one male adult in country. Prefer nice 
congenial person on Social Security. More for 
good home than wages. Write Box 369-WW, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 


FARMERS FOR WORK on mink ranch. Write 
Mattison Ranch, Ontario, New York 14519. 


ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN who desires to ad- 
vance with progressive egg processing plant. 
Write Pine Lane Poultry Farm, Inc., Hillsdale, 
N.Y. 12529. Phone 518-325-4090. 


WANTED HOUSEKEEPER for elderly gentle- 
man. Small country home. One preferring good 
home in preference to high wages. Write Box 
369-WZ, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


ELDERLY GENTLEMAN with new home and 
kennel under construction would like partner, 
companion and homemaker, Someone on limited 
income who would like to live better for less, 
or someone financially independent—not over 
65. Some investment needed. Write Lester 
Kilmer, Sundawn Pomeranian Kennels, Car- 
bondale, Pa. 18407. 

DEPENDABLE COUPLE. Man for outside 
work, maintenance, woman as_ housekeeper. 


Hudson Valley area, references required. Box 
369-WX, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


RD1, 








HELP WANTED 


WIDOWER WITH CHILDREN, age 7-15 needs 
housekeeper, country living, flexible hours, use 
of second car. Box 369-WY, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 


COUPLE, HUSBAND AND WIFE or two 
women to take care of beautiful home on lake 
in Suffolk County for family of two. Write 
Mrs. Stella S. Siben, 243 Lakeview Avenue 
West, Brightwaters, New York 11718. 


WORLD’S LARGEST TURF NURSERY seek- 
ing man with experience and management 
ability. To qualify applicant must have some 
experience and education in turf grass. A gen- 
eral knowledge of and experience with agri- 
cultural equipment necessary. Excellent salary, 
profit sharing, fringe benefits. Company stock 
program with guaranteed return. Our em- 
ployees know of this ad. When replying, state 
experience, education and telephone number 
to: R. M. Warren, Warren’s Turf Nurseries, 
8400 W. 111th St., Palos Park, Ill. 60664. 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” Everyone 
who likes horses or ponies should have this 
book; Free. Write Beery School, 16411 Pleas- 
ant Hill, Ohio 45359. 


HONEY 
DELICIOUS CREAMED FALL _ Flower 


Honey 5 Ibs. $2.90; 2-5 Ib. $4.95, 4-5 Ib. $8.90 
postpaid 8rd zone. Shipping season Oct. 15 


thru April 30. Giff Miller Apiaries, RD 2, 
Endicott, N.Y. 13760. 
EXTRACTED HONEY — Clover, Buckwheat 


or Fallflower, 5 lb. container $2.90; 3— $6.75; 
6—$12.00. 60 lbs. Buckwheat or Fallflower 
$17.00. All prepaid 3rd zone. We use stainless 
steel extractors and tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box 
A, Gasport, New York 14067. 


OLD-FASHIONED CHUNK COMB Clover- 
basswood honey, 5 Ibs. $3.50. Extracted, 5 lbs. 
$2.50. Six—$12.00. All prepaid. Charles Peet, 
Gouverneur, New York 13642. 


HOWLAND’S' HONEY: NEW # YORK’S 
FINEST. Clover or Wildflower—5 Ib. $2.78; 
case 6—5 Ib. $12.09; 5’s postpaid 3rd zone. 
Clover 60 lb. $11.63; 2—$22.64; 5 or more 
$11.00 each. Wildflower 60 lb. $11.21; 2— 
$21.80; 5 or more $10.58 each. 60’s FOB. By 
ton or pail. Price lists available. 5% discount 
5 or more 60’s at Honey Plant. Howland 
Apiaries, Berkshire, New York 13736. 


GABLE’S CHOICE CLOVER or Buckwheat 
Honey—5 Ibs. $2.65, 10 Ibs. $4.70. Cartons six 
5’s $11.50 prepaid 3rd zone. 60 Ib. can $11.40, 
2—-$22.20, five or more $10.80 each FOB. 
Harry T. Gable, Romulus, New York 14541. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


PURE NEW YORK maple syrup $6.00 per 
gallon, plus postage and insurance. Shipping 
weight 137. J. Moser, Beaver Falls, New 
York 13305. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RL, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, correct- 
ing the fault which caused the system to finally 
fail. No pumping necessary. Users report years 
of satisfactory results. Free descriptive litera- 
ture and prices. Electric Sewer Cleaning Co., 
Allston, Mass. 02134. 


PARTS FOR STOVES—furnaces, coal, oil, 
gas, electric. Empire Stove Co., 793 Broadway, 
Albany. New York. 


40 STAINLESS STEEL razor blades guaran- 
teed 4 or more shaves per blade or your 
money refunded. Send $2.00 to: Pierpont 
Mart, 27 Pierpont Street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 06513. Send for free trial blade. 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 13 and-Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y:; member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK’ Pric- 
ing Guide. New 1970 Edition! Lists over 2500 
new, old bottles, 18 categories including fabu- 
lous Jim Beam and Avon series. Identification 
easy. Illustrated. Tells where to buy, sell. 
Guaranteed. $3.95 postpaid. Cleveland, Box 
888-BP, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $2.95, 12— 
$5.50. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 

STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, reusable replacements. 
30 day trial offer. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


< 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 


BOTTLE COLLECTORS ! ! ! NEW, Price 
Guide—Handbook gives 2500 listings, 18 cate- 
gories . . Avon . . Jim Beam. . Illustrated. 
$3.95 guaranteed. Hurry ! ! Handyway, 
Box 107CA4, Pennsauken, New Jersey 08110. 


YOUR OLD BARBED WIRE is worth money. 
The new Antique Barbed Wire Identification 
Handbook 200 wires illustrated) $1.00. Box 
6392-Z, Bakersfield, Calif. 93306. 

MAKE YOUR WILL NOW! Four will forms 
and lawyer’s instruction book. Send $1.00, 
Craftsmen, Dept. AA, Box 1266, Springfield, 
Viste 22054. 

MAKE YOUR WILL. Receive four forms— 
attorney’s book — plus guidance sample. 
(Guaranteed) $1.00. Write Legal Publications 











Company, (D-128) Plattsmouth, Nebraska 
68048. 
SHARP CHEDDAR CHEESE, Deerskin 


Moccasins, other gifts from our old country 
general store. Free catalog. ‘Chittendens, Box 
A, Hopkinton, New York 12940. 


WINEMAKERS YEAST, recipes & catalog 24¢. 
Kraus, Box 451-AA, Nevada, Missouri 64772. 


BED PARTNER AVAILABLE: Doesn’t snore. 
Will keep you warm and cozy. Electro-Warmth 
Bed Warmer fastens to your mattress. Write 
E.W. Co., 4115 Aspen St., Washington, D.C. 
20015. 











MUSIC 


TAPE CARTRIDGES — OR -—- COUNTRY 
RECORDS. Fiddle Tunes — Blue Grass — Folk, 





etc. Free circular. Uncle Jim O’Neal, Box 
A-AA, Arcadia, California 91006. 

NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 
“USED CONVEYOR BELTING’ Rubber 


covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT — Mid-equipment — 
truck bodies — hoists and snow plows. Grove 
roll back machinery beds. Dealerships avail- 
able. Send inquiries to F. P. Riester, Distribu- 
tor, Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 
Phone area code (315) 253-5732. 


30 ACRES FARM & INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 25 Farmalis—560, 460, 350, 300, C, 
A, M, H, Cubs; two TD-6 crawlers. Cat D-2, 
D-4, D-6. Oliver OC15’s, OC-12’s, OC-9. New 
Oliver OC-4-68 never used. New Oliver OC-9 
Diesel dozer, new OC-46 loader crawler. Used 
AC-H-3 & H-4 loaders and’ dozers. Used ski 
slope Oliver OC-4-68 diesel W/30” pads and 3 
point hitch. THC 550-1000 RPM chopper with 
both heads. New and used New Holland 717 
bargains. 25 windrowers $500 and up. Five 
used haybines. 50 new and reconditioned hay 
balers. 25 new and used self propelled com- 
bines—no reasonable offer refused. Don 
Howard, Canandaigua, New York 14424. 


AUTOMATIC ROLLER MILLS. Handle any 
grain, wet or dry, even frozen, shucky ear- 
corn. Available with metering unit to meas- 
ure, roll and mix 8 ingredients in one opera- 
tion. Feedlot tested cattle and hog oilers, 
mist blowers, fiberglass mineral feeders, 
tractorkabs for older rear-mount tractors. 
Free literature. Automatic Equipment Mfg. 
Co., Dept. AA, Pender, Nebraska 68047. 


NEW FARMEC 16 foot silo unloader — 2 
new vibra feeders. 2 stainless steel milk tanks, 
ideal for sap—-make offer. Baler Boy Twine 
$4.95—40 lbs. Don Howard, Canandaigua, New 
York 14424, 


AMERICAN AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYERS 
—First choice of progressive farmers. Call or 
write Charles Van Etten, 716/532-4016; Box 
220, Gowanda, New York 14070 for some real 
buys and easy terms. American has a model 
that fits your harvest needs perfectly. 
WANTED — ALLIS CHALMERS Roto Balers. 
Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 


AUGER AND BUCKET ELEVATORS — The 
Cardinal Line is available from Charles Van 
Etten, Box 220, Gowanda, New York 14070. 





_ Write or call 716/532-4016 for professional 


help in picking the right size and style for 
your needs. : 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS. Farm Sup- 
plies, Patz Barn cleaners, replacement chains 
for all-cleaners. Silo unloaders, cattle feeders, 
several types. Steel building frames, complete 
buildings, all steel or part wood for all pur- 
poses. Dealers needed in some areas. Nold 
Farm Supply, Inec., Intersection Route 69 & 
ee Rome, New York 13440. Phone 315-337- 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & Arches for barns 
and sheds. Douglas Fir bonded with completely 
waterproof glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters — extra low prices. Box S-110, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800.- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY3, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 





WATER! 


2015 Poplar Street 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


SHENANDOAH INCINERATORS are effici- 
ent, sanitary, and reasonably priced. For in- 
formation contact Stafford Sales & Service, 
Coon Hill Road, Skaneateles, New York 13152. 
Phone (315) 685-7378. 


3 TON BUTLER bulk feed bin, good condition 
$150.00. 10 Pax poultry or hog feeders, 300 
Ib. capacity, $10.00 each, like new. Lawrence 
Farm, Stow, Mass. 01775. Phone 897-2332. 


SPECIAL 4 NEW UNUSED Massey Fergu- 
son Model 1100 diesel tractors—$6995. Dick 
Brady Farm Tractor Sales, Inc., P. O. Box 
AA, Fairview, Penna. 16415. Phone 814-474- 
5811. 

FARM TRACTORS — NEW Fords, John 
Deere, Massey Ferguson, David Brown, Inter- 
national, diesels in stock for immediate de- 
livery. One year warranty, parts and_ service 
guaranteed. Prices of following tractors by 








ordering, New Ford Model 5000. diesel 
$4495.00, new Massey Ferguson 178 diesel 
$4450.00; new David Brown 1200 $4339.00. 


We have been importing since 1965; John 
Deere 2020 diesel $4647.00; John Deere 2120 
diesel 72 horsepower diesel $4995.00;_ John 
Deere 3120 with 6 cylinder 86 horsepower 
diesel $6645.00; New International 434 diesel 
$2985.00; Mr. Farmer this is $1250.00 to 
$1750.00 less than you would expect to pay 
for comparable tractor. 4-wheel-drive farm 
tractors—-new Muir-Hill model 101, 108 horse- 
power $9995.00; new roadless 75 horsepower 


$5995.00; new roadless 95 6 cyl. diesel. 
$8996.00; new county with 113 horsepower 
diesel $9995.00; used Doe 130 horsepower 


4-W-D 400 hours $6995.00; new industrial 
engine packs 75 horsepower $2615.00; 115 
horsepower $2995.00; 161 horsepower V8 
$3910.00; new Howard Rotavators; Free de- 
livery in most cases. Notice we have in stock 
a few Ford 5000, 4000, and 3000. Massey Fer- 
guson 165, David Brown 990 that we can 
presently offer at pre-increased price. Dick 
Brady Farm Tractor Sales, Inc., P. O. Box 


AA, Fairview, Penna. 16415. Phone 814- 
474-5811. 
PARTS BY THOUSANDS: Cat., AC, Int., 


JD, Case, generators, steer- 
transmissions, final drives, 
chains, rollers, idlers, sprockets, winches, 
Drag, clam buckets. New & used undercar- 
riages for all makes. Examples: Cat. D2 & 933 
— 30 links $157.90. S. F. roller (old style) 
$41.90. Cat D4 & 955 — 31 links $179.90. 
S. F. Roller (lifetime) $49.90. Cat. D6, 955 & 
977 — 40 links $355.90. S. F. Roller (lifetime) 
$65.90. AC — HD 5 & 6 — 33 links $232.90. 
S. F. Roller (heavy duty) $55.90. TD6é — 32 
links $171.90. S. F. Roller (lifetime) $48.90. 
TD9 — 33 links $227.90. S. F. Roller (lifetime) 
$55.90. Case 1000 — 37 links $325.90. S. F. 
Roller (lifetime) $55.90. John Deere 420 
2010 — 35 links $211.90. S. F. Roller $56.90. 
Oliver OC 3, 4 and OC 6—320 links $191.90. All 
prices F. O. B. factory. Used crawlers, loaders, 
dozers. Engines, power units. Good used 
tracks and rollers. “‘If Not Listed, Ask For 
It.”” We sell cheap. Buy and trade equipment 
and parts. Ben Lombardo Equipment Co., Inc. 
RD#6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 19608. 
(215) 678-1941, 944-7171. 


DIRECT-TO-FARM 


TRACTOR SALES 
COMPARE THESE PRICES! 

BY SHIPPING YOU DIRECT FROM EUROPE 
WE CAN OFFER YOU 
TREMENDOUS SAVINGS! 

NEW FORD 5000 DIESEL, 


Oliver, Cletrac, 
ing clutches, 











with Ford Safety Cab _._....W20.2.... from $4490 
NEW FORD 4000 DIESEL, 

with Ford Safety Cab _.....0. from $3890 
NEW FORD 3000 DIESEL, 

with Ford Safety Cab —.....02... from $3290 
NEW DAVID BROWN 1200 DIESEL, 

with Sta-Dri Safety Cab —............. from $4170 
NEW HOWARD S.80 ROTAVATOR ____..... $1750 


USED 1965/70 FORD 5000 DIESEL .from $2220 
USED 1965/70 FORD 4000 DIESEL .from $1980 
USED 1965/70 FORD 3000 DIESEL from $1700 
USED 1965/70 MASSEY-FERGUSON 
BAS) 278 PRESS Be eee eee from $2460 
USED 1965/70 MASSEY-FERGUSON 
265) DIESBE kek oon oe ea from $2100 
USED 1965/70 MASSEY-FERGUSON 
$95; DIESE 2 oe Se from $1780 
NEW, DEMONSTRATORS AND USED M-F, 
IHC, JD, COUNTY, MUIRHILL, ROADLESS, 
LEYLAND and ZETOR AVAILABLE. 
TIRE AND ACCESSORY OPTIONS; 

3-12 MONTHS WARRANTY; PROMPT 
SHIPMENT; FREE DELIVERY TO YOUR 
FARM UP TO 200 MILES FROM PORT; 
CREDIT FACILITIES. 

WRITE NOW FOR MORE INFORMATION 
STATING MAKE AND MODEL IN WHICH YOU 
ARE INTERESTED. 


DIRECT-TO-FARM TRACTOR SALES, INC. 
160 Broadway, Rm. 204, New York, N.Y. 10038 
Tel. (212) WH3-4455 





“HOW TO DRILL YOUR 
OWN WATER WELL 
AND SAVE 75%’. 

$1.00 Postpaid 
DEEP ROCK DRILLING CO. 
Opelika, Alabama 36801 





Y HEY pop! I THINK 
THERE ARE DEER 
HONTERS IN THE 


SOUTH PASTURE 
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THUNDERING 
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Femme... 





bats both pus-producin 


secondary infection 


NEW SPRAY CAN 


Top first aid treatment for 
minor surface wounds, hard- 
to-reach sores. Favorite con- 
tainer with hog, sheep and 
cattle ranchers . . . con- 
venient to carry in saddle or 
car... easy to spot treated 
animals after application. 6 
oz. spray can . . . $1.29 at 
dealers or mailed postpaid. 








SPRAY IT ON...OR PAINT IT ON 
ges YOU CAN'T BEAT 


Dr. Naylor's B LU = KOT E 


for COW POX": RINGWORM - TEAT SORES - GALL SORES 


Dozens of uses for all farm animals... Blu-Kote is 
an antiseptic, protective wound dressing that com- 
bacteria and common fun- 
gus infections. Covers the wound with quick-drying, 
penetrating coating, dries up secretions, controls 


Easy to use —just paint it on or spray it on! Blu- 
Kote provides lasting antiseptic contact, promotes 
clean, rapid healing. Try it soon... 


H. W. NAYLOR CO. e 





DAUBER BOTTLE 


Dauber works best for treat- 
ing Cow Pox sores you can 
reach with it. Application 
for Ringworm around eyes 
and face of dairy animals 
is better controlled with 
dauber. 4 oz. dauber bottle 
- - - $1.00 at dealers or 
mailed postpaid. 




















MORRIS 9, N.Y. 


ARPS SNOW BLOWER 


Fast, Easy, Low Cost Snow Removal 


There’s never been anything like the 
ARPS ROTO-FLAIL SNOW BLOWER for 
fast removal of snow from farm drive- 
ways, barnyards and other areas .. . 
earn extra money handling other jobs. 
Converts any farm tractor having a 
3-point hitch (or AC Snap Coupler and 
1H Fast Hitch) to a big capacity snow 
fighter that will clear a 614’ path in one 
pass through any snowfall . . . fluffy, ice 


encrusted, or slushy. Throws snow up to 


50’ away .. . swivel hood guys 
directs snow anywhere 
within 230° arc. 


“HEART” 
of Roto-Flail Design 


are six propeller-shaped, hinged flails 
that pulverize hard, crusty snow or ice 
with hammer blow action. Hinged fea- 
ture of flails prevent damage if rocks or 
other unbreakable objects are struck. 





& Learn 
SEA about 
Pda humane 


trapping 
from 
Havahart 


It's sure, simple, and safe! Did you know—rabbits like rolled 


TRAPPING 


with humane 


EN a 
FRAPS 





oats? Woodchucks can’t resist string beans? Gophers go for 


peanut butter? Corn lures coons? Snapping turtles kill game 
birds? Rats can be controlled? Skunks can’t spray without 
lifting their tails? These are a few of the fascinating facts from 
the HAVAHART Trapping Guide! New edition contains a wealth 
of useful information as well as price list for the complete line 
of cages, traps, and animal carriers. Send 25¢ for your copy! 
Learn the secrets of trapping success. 


HAVAHART, 000-0 Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 10562 


Here’s my 25¢. Please send price list, trapping guide. 
Name 


Address 
City. 











Slaten eins 


FREE SAMPLE 


White, Yellow & Red flex- 

POSTED ible Plastic. Inexpensive and 

HUNTING, FISHING re sign is fe for 

= three years. rite for your 

TRESPASSING free sample today. We also 

carry the new Game Pre- 
serve Signs. 


MINUTE MAN 
Stanfordville, N. Y. 12581 
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ARPS CORP. 
Subsidiary of Chromalloy Corp. 
face ws Dept. IT, New Holstein, Wisconsin 


BLADES * RAKES © DOZERS * HALF-TRACKS 





ARMOR 
ANDERSON 
ROCK 
PICKER 


World’s 
Finest &; 


The Guaranteed Performance of ANDER- 
SON Machines will eliminate your rock 
problems. . . . A model for every condi- 
tion and budget. 


Write orcall ... 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Ph. 406-442-5560 
Helena, Montana 59601 


ANN A 2 | auto Every type & size 


truck FREE 
(aha soe 


CATALOG 
Ws aia \ eee Ves 
IAC mea TT eROlet-tatat etsy an Orta ate latin ie) 


NO HORNS!v> © 


One application of Dr. 6 


Naylor's Debornin 

Paste on horn button o! 
calves, kids, lambs—and 
no horns will grow. No 
cutting, nobleeding, 40z. 
jar—$1.00 at your deal- 
er’s, or mailed postpaid. 
H. W. NAYLOR Co. 

Morris 12, N.Y. 
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KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 
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We'll tailor a building to your needs and budget. 
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Choose from either pole barns 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE OLIVER 2 row pull type corn 
picker-sheller. Telephone 518-537-6636. 


INTERNATIONAL 1206 Diesel 4 wheel drive. 
Excellent condition. Rubber like new. Priced 
% of new $8350.00. Phone 716-343-9263, 
Batavia Farm Equipment, Inc. 


JOHN DEERE, FARMALL, Oliver and Allis- 
Chalmers owners—save up to 30% on your 
tractor cab. Write to Allied Equipment Sales, 
Box 1625, Decatur, Illinois 60625. 


NURSERY STOCK 


STARK BRO’S. BIG NEW 1970 catalog free! 
Spectacular full-color display of Giant-size 
apples, peaches, nectarines (fuzzless peaches), 
pears, cherries, apricots, plums from dwarf, 
semi-dwarf, standard size trees. Ornamentals, 
roses, etc., Stark Bro’s., DC90B0, Louisiana, 
Missouri 63353. 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS—Tree seeds, seed- 
lings. Trees: fruits, ornamentals, shrubs, 
hedging. Books. Horticultural supplies. Mel- 
linger’s, North Lima 27, Ohio 44452. 


PARTNERSHIP WANTED 


I CAN PROVIDE BARNS, milk handling 
equipment, pasture, and winter feeds. Desire 
50/50 partner with 60 milk cows, who can do 
cow oriented labor. Box 369-WU, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 








PLANTS 


FOR SALE: Bristol Black Raspberry roots. 
Government inspected. Order now for spring 
planting. $90.00 per thousand at farm. M. 
Lyman Pierce, Route 3, Dundee, N. Y. 14837. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities, New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City. New York. 


REPAIRS & SERVICING 


COMPLETE HYDRAULIC Jack Repairing 
manual $3.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bay- 
erco, 938-N Betty Avenue, Neenah, Wiscon- 
sin 54956. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


WE ARE SEEKING young men who have a 
farm background, successful at selling, would 
like opportunity to progress. Operate a terri- 
tory like your own business. No investment 
necessary. Work with and help established 
dealers sell and promote our products. Write 
Twentieth Century Mfg. Co., 9231 Penn Ave. 
So., Minneapolis, Minnesota 55431. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 


SILOS 


SILOS—-FACTORY CREOSOTE Treated Wood. 
Maximum insulation against frozen ensilage 
and absolute acid resistance. Dependable lock- 
doweled wind-resistant construction. Immediate 
delivery. Box BS-110, Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dilla, New York. 


SMC FEED & GRAIN SCALE. Mounts under 
augers, bulk feed and grain bins, on silos, 
over grinders, mixer, roller mill . . . counts 
and totalizes up to 1200 Ibs. per minute in 
continuous flow. Free literature. SMC Indus- 
tries, Box 667, Dept. AA, Columbus, Nebraska 
68601. Phone (402)-564-3106. 

resents nice ounseoetnseaessameeeonsmennseesenes 


SIGNS 
a eats Se Ss eect 
NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 


Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 

PLASTIC POSTED—Land Signs, Durable, in- 
expensive, legal, free sample. Minuteman, 
Stanfordville, New York. 

ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Nae: T0AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 

4. 
Specimens eg 


SPARROW TRAPS 


aE ate coe 8 age MO Sua 
SPARROWS EAT PROFITS ! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free par- 


ticulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45813. 
eee Sameera oneness soa eee 


STAMPS & COINS 


As EN ee ae a os ee eee 
RARE 1909VDB CENT $1.00. 2¢ or 3¢ piece 
$1.98. Half-dime $2.95. Large cent $1.98. 
Halfcent $7.50. Edel’s, Carlyle, Illinois 62231, 
eae ea See I A NOD ee OLS OMEN 


TANNING 
10 FORMULAS FOR TANNING, dying, soft- 


ening. Complete instructions $1.00. Easytan, 
Box 276CN, Tolleson, Arizona 85353. 








TIRES 


TRUCK * FARM * CAR—Used Tires—Excel- 
lent 3#$1—650x16-6 ply $8.50; 700x16 6 ply 
$10.00; 750x16 8 ply $12.00; 900x16 8 ply 
$15.00; 750x20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000x20 12 ply 
$25.00. Pick-up truck specials. New Major 
Brand. 700-14 6 ply Fst. Hwy. This. $22.50; 
670x15 6 ply Hwy. Thbls. Sec. $19.75; 700x15 
6 ply Hwy. ist $22.50; 700x15 8 ply Hwy. 
lst $26.50; 600x16 6 ply Hwy. Ist $17.50; 
650x16 6 ply Goodyear Hwy. Thbls. $20.75; 
650x16 6 ply Gen’l. Hwy. Sec. $25.00; 700x16 
6 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. $22.50; 700x16 6 ply 
Gen’l. Hwy. 1st $28.50; 750x16 6 ply U.S. 
traction Ist $29.50; 750x16 10 ply Hwy. Ist 
$35.00; 700x17 8 ply Gen’l. Hwy. ist $32.50; 
700x17 6 ply Traction 1st $24.00; 750x17 8 
ply Goodyear Hwy. $37.50; 750x17 8 ply Fst. 
traction $42.50; 700x18 8 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. 
$28.50. Farm Tire Specialist-Airplane Con- 
version, New Truck-Tractor Tires also avail- 
able. Write for complete list. Send check or 
money order. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Gans Tire, 
1001 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. Tel: 889-2035. 
Area Code 617. 


TREE CARE 


TREES SICK? Inject Vita-Spike! Free Book- 
let. Vita-Spike, 3527 Aquila, St. Louis Park, 
Minnesota 55426, 


TRAPPING 


200 FOXES IN 26 days is my record. My top 
rated, honest, illustrated, detailed and copy- 
righted book is $5.00. G. Malcolm Locke, 
Alton, New Hampshire 03809. 


TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


TOBACCO 


“TOBACCO”! Chewing or smoking. 2% 
pounds $2.00 Postpaid. Guaranteed. Fred 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


TOURS 


YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us ‘where in the world you want 
to go—and when, how long, and how many! 


WANTED TO BUY 
WATCHES WANTED — Jewelry, spectacles, 


dental gold, silver. Prompt remittance. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. Lowe’s, 502 Ashbury Ct., 
St. Louis, Mo. 63119. 


ROLLED OUT COINS from fairs, exposi- 
tions for museum. Elongated Coins, 228 Vas- 
sar Road, Poughkeepsie, New York 12603. 


COLLECTOR WISHES TO.BUY old clocks. 
Send clock, we’ll send check. If not satisfied, 
return check, we’ll return clock. Peter E. 
Zaharis, 714 West Buffalo, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 


FOR PARTS, 1926 Dodge truck or car body, 
also windshield frame, radiator cap, ete. Write 
W. Holloway, 152 North Main St., Wallingford, 
Connecticut 06492. 


WOMEN’S INTEREST 


MAKE COLORFUL NECKLACES of news- 
paper. Instructions $1.00. Bennett, P. O. Box 
307, South Vineland, N.J. 08360. 


WE BUY BOTTLES, coins, antiques, books, 
fruit jars, magazines, (anything). Send $1.00 
(refundable) for huge buying lists. Schroeders, 
R-4, Paducah, Ky. 42001. 


ASSORTED BRAIDS FOR CHRISTMAS 
sewing, decorating $1.00. Mostly metallics. 
Millends—seconds. Ask for #4. Trimtex, Box 
848, Williamsport, Penna. 17701. 


FRUIT JARS WORTH $1000.00—New book, 
prices. 1000 kinds—where to sell. Guaranteed, 
$1.95 postpaid. Harvest Publishers, Box 3015- 
LS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53218. 


MONEY IN DONUTS — make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 


BOTTLE COLLECTORS: Yount’s latest $3.95 
“Bottle Collector Guide” lists, identifies and 
prices over 2500 bottles of every American 
eategory. Texbooks, Box 3862-AA, San 
Angelo, Texas 76901. 


QUALITY COLORED TYPEWRITER RIB- 
BONS $1.00. Blue, brown, green, purple. 
House of Seals, Sanborn, New York 14132. 


SURPRISE YOUR FAMILY, delight guests. 
Two delicious, inexpensive, easy-to-prepare 
recipes: a “‘Shepherd’s Pie’’ meat, vegetable, 
potato dish and a new easy-way to cook 
chicken or rabbit in oven. Send $1.00, Mailme, 
Box 182, “Kitchens’’ Dept. A-1, Northbrook, 
Illinois 60062. 





WICKES QUOTES YOUR LANGUAGE 


When your Wickes man works out the design and quotes ‘a price—that's it! 
No hidden extras. Your quote covers all materials, labor, transportation and 


taxes for the building you want. 


Just fill out the coupon below and our nearest farm building specialist will 


call you for an appointment. 


PEP eee ee eee ee ae ee eer ee ee eae nena nem oe en ee alee ey 


WICKES LUMBER & BUILDING SUPPLIES 
Regional Office, P.O. Box 87C, Copley, Ohio 44321 





or steel buildings engineered 
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to meet your exact specifica- | 
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Limitless variety of styles and options. 








tions. Trained personnel will NAME 
quickly install the quality 1 ADDRESS 
building of your choice... or PHONE 








for easy, do-it-yourself instal- 
lation see the Wickes experts. 
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1971s corn soil insecticide? 





Diazinon 


It gets the big ones. 


Rootworms,wireworms, 
cutworms... 


And it gets them better than most any 
other product around. 

Add the fact that with Diazinon® there 
are no residue problems. 

Does this make you think that in these 
changing times Diazinon may be the corn 
soil insecticide for you in 1971? 

Why not check it out? You'll find that 
7-14 Ibs. of Diazinon 14G per acre applied in 
a band over the row at planting is your best 
insurance against the big ones... rootworms 
(western, northern and southern), wireworms, 
cutworms... and for no-till corn, of course, 
Diazinon has always been the No. | control. 

Talk it over with your supplier, or if 
we can be helpful drop us a line. 

Effectiveness, no residue, economy. 
That’s Diazinon. 

Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, Division 
of Geigy Chemical Corporation, Ardsley, 
New York 10502. Diazinon by Geigy 
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WHO IS RUNNING AMERICA 
ANYWAY? 


Mr. Chamberlain, British Prime 
Minister before the Second World 
War, gave and gave and gave to 
Adolph Hitler, the German Chan- 
cellor, until he nearly gave away the 
whole world. It was not until wiser 
and stronger hands had to step in 
and save the world... at the cost of 
blood flowing in the ditches of Eu- 
rope... by the narrowest possible 


margin, late but fortunately not too - 


late. 

History has a way of repeating 
itself. Is it beginning to happen 
again? And will it be too late? Will 
we delay too long? 

There is no doubt that a great 
majority of Americans are still wise 
and strong and right-thinking. But 
the trouble is that while such Ameri- 
cans are in the majority they are si- 
lent, while the minority is very ac- 
tive...expressing themselves in 
demonstrations, riots and marches, 
and violating the fundamental prin- 
ciples which made this country 
great. 

These minority groups are attract- 
ing some good people, misled be- 
cause they have not thought the 
problems through and do not realize 
or appreciate the greatest inherit- 
ance that any people have ever had 
upon this earth. Other good people 
join the minority groups because 
they are so interested in their pros- 
perity that they are willing to let 
temporary wealth influence them, 
not realizing that such prosperity 


cannot last. War prosperity is al- 
ways false, and will have to be paid 
for in the hard times that always 
follow. And some of this silent ma- 
jority are forgetting basic principles. 

What America needs is a great 
revival that will bring the silent ma- 
jority into action...and soon, and 
bring back more practice of those 
principles. 

What are those principles? First, 
there must be more reverence for 
God, more practice of real religion, 
more observance of such practices 
as bringing the family together at 
meal time while grace is said. 

There must be more reverence 
for the sanctity of the home,- more 
realization that the home is the 
foundation of our society. 

There must be more respect for 
education. Of late there has been 
too much departure from the princi- 
ples of education that made us one 
of the best educated people in the 
world. 

There must be more respect for 
law. To be sure, we have too many 
laws, but where would we be if 
sound laws were not respected and 
obeyed? 

And last, there must be more re- 
spect for work. Children must be 
brought up to know that work is a 
blessing, not a curse. “The devil 
finds evil for idle hands to do.” 

Let us hope, pray and act that the 
great majority of good Americans 
come alive before it is too late. 





TRY IT 


One time when I had been ill for 
a long time I was very discouraged. 
Each morning I would get out of 
bed and crawl hopefully to the bath- 
room to take my temperature .. . 
and each morning for weeks the 
fever thermometer showed that I 
had a temperature just a little above 
normal. There was no change for the 
better. 

A friend came to see me, and I 
told him how discouraged I was. He 
listened carefully, and then said, 
“Ed, let me tell you something. Two 
years ago I had almost exactly the 
same experience, and became dis- 
couraged. And then a friend said to 
me, “Try something that worked for 
me. Every time you feel this way 
reach up and take hold of the hand 
of God, and you will find that if you 
have faith and do it regularly it will 
help you.’ 

“I tried it, and every time it made 
me feel better.” 


38 


Since then, when I am feeling low 
and discouraged, I try to touch the 
hand of God, and I always feel bet- 
ter afterwards. 


WHY ALBUM FORM? 


Someone has asked why m 
book JOURNEY TO DAY BE- 
FORE YESTERDAY was printed 
in album or oblong form instead 
of like regular books. 

There was ve ood reason 
for printing the oe 
form. Like the family album of 


pictures, JOURNEY TO DAY © 


BEFORE YESTERDAY is mostly 
a book of pictures and of mem- 
ories. There is plenty of pe 
matter, too, and no one can rea 

this book without its bringing 
back happy memories of bygone 
days, as well as telling the young 
folks how grandpa and grandma 
worked, played and lived when 


in album | 


i q,, “" 


they were young. So, like the 


family album, it proudly rests on 
the family reading table where 
it can be picked up any time. 

To get a copy write AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, Book Depart- 
ment, Savings Bank Hailding, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. The 
cost is. $7.30, including tax. 


BANKING THE CELLAR 


As a boy on the farm in the horse 
and buggy days, one of the jobs I 
used to like was to help to get the 
arm house cellar ready for-4winter 
so as to protect the fruit and vege- 
tables. It gave one the sense of mak- 
ing your own security. Horse manure 
well packed around the cellar walls, 
windows and all, was generally used, 
or if it was not available in sufficient 
quantities any straw, especially oat 
straw, would do. © 

Arrangements were frequently 
made to open the cellar-way or a 
window to bring in fresh air occa- 
sionally during the winter . . . but 
generally the cellar was a dark scary 
place to avoid, especially when you 
were sent downstairs during the win- 
ter to get a pan of apples or 
potatoes. 

Did you ever have the feeling 
when you were fumbling around in 
a dark cellar, or had started back 
upstairs, that a big hand was hover- 
ing over your shoulder or neck and 
about to grab you as you started up 
the stairs? 

I well remember that Mother al- 
ways told me to pick out the apples 
that had started to rot, with the re- 
sult that we were usually eating 
partly-rotten apples. 

Those cool dark cellars, however, 
were a good place to store fruit and 
vegetables, and how we used to brag 
when we could find some russet ap- 
ples that had kept well until late in 
the winter. They were not much 
good to eat, but they still did have 
apple taste...for which we were 
starved at that time of year. How 
little we moderns appreciate apples 
now kept sound and good by modern 
facilities as compared to the ones 
we thought were good when we 
could get a good, clean wholesome 
bite! 

Springtime at last rolled around, 
and how good it was to unload the 
packing around the walls of the old 
cellar and let the spring sunshine in. 


VITAL DECISION 
Faced with a problem of friends 


_ and neighbors going out of the dairy 


business, the dairy farmer has a vital 
decision to make. Shall he stay in 
business or quit? If he is going to 
quit: .. when? 

When I am faced with a decision, 
large or small, I like to sit down with 
a pen and paper and add up the 
plusses and negatives on both sides. 
When a lifetime question like stay- 
ing in dairying is up for decision, it 
is all the more important that the 
factors involved are all considered. 

First, what do you want to do? 
Second, what do your wife and chil- 
dren want to do? Remember, they 
play a vital part. There is no place 
in the world so good for the children 
as the farm; but if they hate the busi- 


ness... that is the answer. If they 
positively don’t want to stay in 
dairying, or if no one of them is in- 
terested, you have to remember that 
you are growing older and that 
makes the decision for you. 

Another factor is hired help, 
which is getting increasingly hard 
to get. Will you have to depend on 
hired help, or will one or more of 
your boys join with you in a part- 
nership? 

Capital, of course, is a big factor 
too. It costs money to farm on a 
scale large enough to make money. 

Lastly, and most important of all, 
what will you do if you stop dairy- 
ing? There is no place on earth 
where there is more happiness than 
in farming if you like it and have 
the situation where it doesn’t worry 
you all the time. 2 

Whatever you do, don’t panic... 
and don’t make a decision because of 
what your neighbors are doing. If 
possible, stay with the job and im- 
prove it; it’s the one you know best. 





_ NERVOUS CRITTERS. 


Keep children, dogs, and loud 
noises out of the henhouse. Hens 
are nervous critters, easily upset, 
and any disturbance will cut pro- 
duction. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


Back in the days when automo- 
biles were new, three old cronies, 
Harvey Firestone, Henry Ford and 
Calvin Coolidge, used to take a 
vacation together. They would pile 
all of their baggage on three or four 
cars, take some hired help along, 
and start rambling across the .coun- 
try. This story is very real and true 
to me because at one time I was a 
county agricultural agent in Dela- 
ware County and their vacation 
trips sometimes- took them across 
part of Delaware, where another 
friend, John Burroughs, the natura- 
list, spent his summers. 

One time the three men were 
standing on a corner discussing some 
topic of interest when their atten- 
tion was attracted to a young: man 
parking a Ford car equipped with 
Firestone tires at the curb nearby. 
Stepping up to the young man, Mr. 
Firestone asked him: 

“Do you like Firestone tires?” 

The young man answered in the 
affirmative, and Mr. Firestone con- 
tinued: “Well; I think they are 
pretty good too, because you see | 
am the man who makes them.” 

Then Mr. Ford asked a few ques- 
tions about the car itself, and when 
the young man assured him that to 
date he had had no difficulty, Mr. 
Ford remarked: 

“It is a very good car and you 
will like it, I know, because I am 
the man who made it.” 

This was too much for the owner 
of the Ford. 

“Say,” he burst out, “what you 
guys tryin’ to hand me? First thing 


I know that little shrimp wid youse’ll 


be tellin’ me he’s President of the 
United States!” 


Avian Agriculturist, November, 1970 
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SERVICE BUREAU CLAIMS 
RECENTLY SETTLED 
NEW YORK 


Mr. Francis W. Ryan, Moravia ....$102.13 
(damage settlement) 

Mr. Clifford H. Lane, Lowville.......... 75.00 
(insurance settlement) 


Mrs. Leo McAndrews, Andover ..1,000.00 
(insurance settlement) 


Mrs. Bertha Carr, Bolivar ................ 4.50 
(refund on returned merchandise) 

Mrs. Doris Lacey, Brockport .............. 7.89 
(refund on order) 

Mrs. P. E. Hubert, Youngsville .......... 2.49 


(refund on order) 


Mr. Homer Beardslee, Trumansburg 137.80 
(refund on camera) 


Mrs. Beulah Wilson, Rensselaer Falls ..8.95 
(refund on cards) 


Mrs. Mamie Gallt, Preston Hollow...... 8.00 
(refund on iris) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Mr. Floyd Morehouse, Knoxville ...... 34.95 
(refund on radiator) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mrs. Edward King, Tilton ................ 10.98 
(refund on dress) 
VERMONT 


Mrs. ©. W. Fletcher, Enosburg Falls ..5.12 
(refund on order) 


Mrs. Herman F. Bissette, Brandon ...... Z9 
(refund on parts) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mrs. Hazel M. Andrews, Spencer .... 
(refund of overpayment) 


CONNECTICUT 


Miss Mary E. Baker, Prospect ............ 5.46 
(refund on subscription) 


OHIO 


Mr. John R. Brownlee, Millersburg...... 2.00 
_ (premium payment) 
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‘TIS THE SEASON 


With the approach of the holi- 
day season, the mails are gener- 
ally cluttered with unordered 
boxes of greeting cards, neckties, 
books, etc. The New York State 
law, providing that unordered 
merchandise shall be deemed an 
unconditional gift, has been in 






by M. A. Parsons 


“My husband called them right up 
and told them he wanted everything 
back. They told him to send. a writ- 
ten request. We have written twice 
but had no answer, nor have they pard 
a cent on any of our bills. 

“Do you think you could get our 
payment books and money back? We 
would certainly appreciate tt.” 

This is the scheme known as 
“debt-pooling,” whereby an in- 
dividual agrees to turn over a 
portion of his earnings to the 
adjuster, who will distribute the 
funds to any creditors who agree 
to the plan. The adjuster charges 
a fee, usually based on the total 
amount of debt, which becomes 


a 


WITH 


payable regardless of whether or 
not the plan is successful. The 
basic difficulty with the arrange- 
ment is that the plan seldom is 
carried to fruition. The debtor 
may find it impossible to carry 
through ... or the creditors may 
not accept the plan. 

Debt-pooling has been out- 
lawed in many states. It has been 
illegal in New York State since 
1956. According to Attorney 
General Louis J. Lefkowitz, how- 
ever, the New York State law 
does not protect the debtor from 
any pitfalls he may encounter in 
dealing with out-of-state debt- 
pooling firms. 

Unfortunately, the preceding 
letter was written by a New York 
State resident, dealing with a 
Rhode Island promoter. We 
wrote the company and were ad- 
vised they had made payments 
on two of the accounts, that 


What North American Protection Means! 





WITHOUT 


there was a $40.00 charge for 
setting up the account on a book- 
keeping system, and that they 
were refunding the balance of 
$8.92 to our subscriber. 

They called our attention to a 
statement at the bottom of their 
application form: “Due to the 
tremendous volume of customer’s 
budgets which we manage, our 
service fee is only 6% of your 
initial indebtedness, one-twelfth 
of which is deducted each month 
from your regular payments, plus 
a one-time bookkeeping charge 
of forty dollars which is deducted 
from your initial payments and 
is returned to you if you continue 
our service for six months...” 


SEAL TEATS 
xh Soften UDDERS! 


You will like this modern, more ef- 
fective medication for Sore Teats, 
1) e LLL la Yender Udders. More soothing, 
UDDER 
BALM 






more softening more penetrating 
to relieve soreness .. . reduce con- 
gestion $1,25atdrug and farm 
stores, or write 


H. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS 7, N. Y. 















effect for over two years now, and 
it will be interesting to note 
whether it has deterred senders 
of unsolicited items. In New York 
State, the recipients of such 
merchandise may keep it without 
any obligation whatsoever. 

In other states, if you receive 
unordered merchandise through 
the mail, you do not have to pay 
for or return it, unless it comes 
as part of a prior agreement, 
such as in a book or record club, 
or unless you use it or decide to 
purchase it. 

You can write ‘Refused’ on 
the package and return it with 
no additional postage required. 
Or, if you have opened it, you 
may keep or discard it and not 
pay for it if you do not use it. 













DEBT-POOLING 


“We need some help. We wrote to 
a company in Rhode Island to see 
about getting our bills paid off. They 
had us send them all of our bills and 
payment books. By the time we found 
out what kind of an outfit they were, 
we had sent them $90.00. 


American Agriculturist, November, 1970 


Mr. Ted Loomis, Cayuga, N.Y. received 
$4570.00 from four North American policies. 
Loss of hand benefits with accumulations 
amounted to $3375 and medical expense bene- 
fits were $1195. His right-hand was caught 
while cleaning out a corn picker. Mr. Loomis 
wrote this letter when local agent Gerry 
Stevens of Moravia, N. Y. delivered the checks. 


Gerry, 
“I! want to tell you how much | appreciated 
having all my policies with North American. 
In the summer | had considered dropping 
these policies, but now | am thankful | didn’t, 
because the money | received was surely 
needed after my accident. Gerry, | hope other 
people realize the importance of having this 
protection of North American Insurance.” 


Vearcheono) 


Frank Sanford of Locke, N.Y. caught his 
hand in a corn picker just two days before 
Mr. Loomis’ accident. Local agent Gerry 
Stevens made a friendly call on Mr. Sanford 
but was unable to bring financial help from 
North American. Mr. Sanford sent us this 
letter: 


“Mr. Stevens called on me in the summer. 
| thought | didn’t have money enough to take 
out the insurance at that time. On Oct. 25, 
1969 | got my left hand caught in the corn 
picker. My first thought was — “I should have 
taken out that North American Insurance.” 
I’ve wished a thousand times after it happened 
that | did. All my fingers are gone. | have no 
accident insurance.” 


At renewal time or when your local agent calls on you keep in mind the 
difference between being WITH or WITHOUT North American Protection. 


Policies Renewed 





SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 


FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Sutan .. 
+atrazine 
lets your 
. corn 


grow free 


Yes, free of weeds season- 

long. Corn harvest is the time of tr 
... when you can see the 

results in better yields in clean 
fields easier to harvest. 


Sutan plus atrazine controls the 
early weeds and the late sprouting 
weeds. You’ve stopped nutgrass, 
wild cane, foxtails, pigweed, ragwé 
and dozens of other tough ones. 
And you've stopped late starters |i 
fall panicum and crabgrass. All 
with less soil residue worries for '7 
if you rotate corn ground. 


Look at your own fields. Look at yo 
neighbors’ fields where Sutan 

and atrazine were used. There’s got 
reason why weed experts 

rate this combination as tops for co 


Look close and get ready now 

for weed-free corn in ’71 

! with Sutan plus atrazine. See the 
Stauffer supplier in your 
community now. Stauffer Chemical 
Company, Agricultural 

Chemical Division, New York City. 
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EDITORIALS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





SORRY, RAY 


In the New England edition of our Oc- 
tober, 1970 issue, we published a short 
article indicating that Ray Geiger, editor 
and publisher of the “‘Farmers Almanac,”’ 
had gone to his reward. 

A telegram arrived from Mr. Geiger 
forthwith . . . including a pertinent quote 
from Mark Twain that, “the reports of my 
death are greatly exaggerated.” 

Alas! We had gotten Mr. Geiger con- 
fused with his contemporary editor and 
friénd, Robb Sagendorph, who did indeed 
die this past summer. 

I apologize to Mr. Geiger, and join with 
many others in wishing him good health 
for many years to come! 


THE LITTLEST TREE 

The night was filled with the sound of 
holiday festivities, for it was Christmas Eve. 
The city was ablaze with the decorations 


that arched the broad streets. Bells were 


ringing; the heart-catching sound of carols 
being sung throbbed through the cold air. 

On a corner lot, a man waited on last- 
minute customers looking for Christmas 
trees. He had already.sold most of them; 
among those left was a little one lying off 
to one side. 


The little Christmas tree had been 


loaded as a sort of afterthought by the cut- 
ting crew, “Maybe somebody’ ll buy it for 
greens . |. it sure isn’t much of a tree!’ The 


little tree was hurt by the remark, but de- - 


cided to make the best of it among the 
proud and handsome trees carefully se- 
lected for their symmetry and fullness. 

The other trees jeered a bit from time 
to time at their forlorn little companion... 
for they were being purchased by 
prosperous-looking people driving big cars. 
As these folks selected a tree, they glanced 
scornfully at the lopsided little tree slump- 
ing wearily against the skyscraper wall. 

Finally, two people stopped and some- 
what timidly looked around...a mother 
and a little boy. They were both shabbily 
dressed,.and the marks made by an indif- 
ferent world showed in their shadowed 
eyes. The boy had a withered arm, but he 
carried a parcel for his mother under the 
other arm. | 

‘‘Mom,’’ he asked, ‘‘can we have a 
Christmas tree this year...a real one?” 

His mother hesitated, remembering the 
desperation that had become a part of her 
days since widowhood had placed upon her 
the inexorable burden of trying to make 
their meager income fit their needs. 
‘““Maybe,” she said, “if it doesn’t cost too 
much.” 

The little boy looked over the dwindling 
selection of trees, and finally said, “How 
about this one?” The little tree could 
hardly believe it was hearing right, for the 
boy was looking directly at him! 

The mother asked the Christmas -tree 
man how much it would cost.. Busy with 
the last-minute rush to sell out, and know- 
ing that trees were unusually short this 
year, the man started to say, ““I'wo bucks.” 
But his attention focused on the worn face 
of the mother, and on the naw-shining eyes 
of the little boy. 

“Lady,” he said with a smile, “Tm going 
to have to load up everything that’s left 


2 





anyway. You go ahead and take it... no 
charge.” 

And so they put the little Christmas tree 
in a corner of one room, carefully placed 
so its ‘‘bad”’ side didn’t show. “You know,” 
the little boy said, “I chose this one be- 
cause it’s sort of crippled like me... but 
it looks great if you don’t look it over too 
hard!” 

And -so the misshapen little Christmas 
tree became the happiest of all trees be- 
cause it had brought happiness to someone 
else. 

It had been accepted as it was. . . short- 
comings and all...its sadness turned to 
joy as it shared the warmth of love be- 
tween this mother and her little boy. 

And the ageless Good News had found 


expression in human life once more. 


Siero 





THEY WUZ FRAMED 


For many a year now, the American 


Heart Association has pointed an accusing ~ 


finger at milk and eggs...claiming that 
these foods plugged the bloodpipes with 
cholesterol. For substantiation, the AHA 
pointed to the evidence being gathered by 
the famed “Framingham study.” 

In the Massachusetts town of that name, 
almost 1,000 men and women are involved 
ina long range diet-heart study. Only re- 
cently one of the conclusions sugared off 
from this ten-year study went like this, 
“There is no discernible association be-. 
tween reported diet intake and serum 
cholesterol level.” 

The findings did not discount the whole 
idea that diet manipulation may have an 
effect on the incidence of heart disease. 
However, they did indicate that it’s aw- 
fully important to know a lot more facts 
about the subject before manipulation of 
diets in the general population is widely 
encouraged. 

-Lamely, the AHA quickly moved the 
goal posts to prevent any further scoring 

.now labeling the Framingham study 
as “too narrow.” The organization’s criti- 
cal position toward animal fats in the hu- 
man diet apparently remains unchanged. 

Farmers can’t help but wonder if the 
milk bottle and the egg have been framed! 


FASHIONABLE 


The “in” thing at the moment is to 
sponsor, attend, or speak at environmental 
conferences... just as a few years ago it 
was to sponsor, attend, or speak at “‘feed- 
the-world”’ poiovenoes. The latter,’ of 
course, held the interest of most people 
only a short time. Hopefully, a realistic 
interest in environmental quality will sur- 
vive. for a longer period. 

When it was fashionable to contemplate 
how U. S. farmers could feed the world, 
some speakers (and writers) reveled in sen- 
sational statements, such as how our civili- 
zation would become cannibalistic in des- 
peration over a short food supply. This 
rhetorical overkill turned a lot of people 
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off, and cooled legitimate interest in the 


problems of international food supply. 

Similarly, there are now a few so arro- 
gant as to shout from the housetops that 
man will “totally destroy his environment.” 
Proceeding along the ‘theory that one must 
use any kind of gimmick to get a person’s 
attention before he will even listen, these 
sensationalists are also jeopardizing legiti- 
mate and long-run interest in pee 
environmental quality. 

I’ve listened to a great number oF very 
learned speeches... and read many a tech- 
nical treatise on how to improve the char- 
acter of our environment. A great deal is 
being done to tackle the problem, and I 
respect the specialists involved. Most of the 
research results, however, advise major pro- 
grams intended to make massive changes in 
techniques involving entire industries. 

I find myself wishiirg sometimes that all 
the people so vitally concerned with the 
environment ... specialists and laymen 
alike... would start where they are. Stop 
smoking at meetings where air pollution 
control is being discussed... pick up at 
least one piece of carelessly-discarded trash 
along their road or street every day... re- 
frain from snowmobiling a snarling engine 
around the neighborhood at | a.m. 

All too many of us are talking about the 
answers... but living from day to day in 
a way that makes us part of the problem! 


FINANCIAL NOTE 


It wasn’t long ago that the Borden Com- 
pany sent shock waves through the dairy 
industry by pulling out of milk marketing 
in metropolitan New York City. The com- 
pany had been associated with dairy prod- 
uct sales in that area for decades, and its 
abrupt withdrawal sounded a warning note 
about the general financial health of the 
retail dairy business. 

I noted recently a report from Borden’s 
that its third-quarter net income in 1970 
was up five percent above the correspond- 
ing period in 1969. Augustine Marusi, 
chairman and president of the company, 
put the reason somewhat delicately by 
saying, “Facilities realignment programs, 
and the trimming of unprofitable product 
lines, continue to have a beneficial effect 
on the company’s operations.” Bluntly in- 
terpreted that means, “‘Boy, are we glad to 
be out of the dairy business in New York 
City!” 

All this:points up the marketing prob- 
lems faced by dairy cooperatives, and by 
private handlers, in the profit-squeezed 
milk markets of the Northeast. Hopefully, 
dairymen will avoid utter complacency 
about those problems, even though milk 
prices to them are presently at near-record 
levels. 


ALFALFA BOUQUET 


Somewhere along the line, I hope farm- 
ers who grow alfalfa recognize their debt 
of gratitude to entomologists who devel- 


oped and implemented biological control 


measures against the alfalfa weevil. 

Over much of the Northeast, the weevil 
has been slowed down to the point where 
spraying has not been necessary in 1970. 
saving farmers the costs involved in chem- 
ical control, as well as management time in 
deciding how and when to get the spraying 
done. In addition, biological control meas- 
ures have helped remove the pesticide- 
pollution label mistakenly assigned to agri- 
culture in general by some non-farmers. 

Great job, entomologists... but don’t go 
away! The world being as it is, farmers will 
be bugging you for emergency help to fight 
some other critter that threatens disaster to- 
morrow! 

American A griculturist, December, 1970 
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With an easy-handling, fast-cut- 
ting Homelite chain saw you can 
take care of any woodcutting job — 
cutting firewood, clearing storm 
damage, removing dead or un- 
wanted trees, clearing brush and 
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This is the First Congregational 
Church at Gill, Massachusetts, as 
shuttered by Herbert Shumway. 
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saplings or cutting timber for profit. 
Get yourself one of these reliable, 
time-tested beauties from 
Homelite — world’s largest manu- 
facturer of chainsaws. 


Afextron! DIVISION 


Consult your local classified directory for your nearest Homelite dealer, 


or visit these factory branches. 


METROPOLITAN, N.Y., 39 River Rd., North Arlington, N.J. (201) 991-3500 


In N.Y.C. (212) 267-3071 


PORT CHESTER, N.Y., Rte. 1, Boston Post Road, (914) 937-3562 


In Conn. (203) 531-8800 


LATHAM, N.Y. 658 New Loudon Road, (518) 785-5547 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 5025 Longshore Avenue, (215) 332-4400 
Branch offices in: Avenel, N.J. * Long Island City, N.Y. 

¢ Malvern, Pa. *« Syracuse, N.Y. 
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FREE 
PLEWS 
OILER 


(A $1.49 VALUE) 





with purchase of 12-tube pack 


TERRAMYCIN 
FOR MASTITIS 


Also includes Tube Squeezer: 
one squeeze instantly delivers 
full power of Terramycin for 
Mastitis into udder—without 
waste !—without effort! And 
liquid Terramycin releases 
100% of its mastitis-fighting 
power instantly for maximum 
curative power against mastitis 
when caused by susceptible 
organisms—in lactating or 

in dry cows. Look for the 
special pack with the 

FREE PLEWS OILER at 

your dealer’s today. 


CAUTION: Milk taken from animals during treat 
ment with Terramycin for Mastitis and for 96 
hours °8 milkings) after latest treatment, must 
not be used for food 


TREAT (> 


Pfizer 


MILK [oe 
FEVER (—— 
FAST 


Pfizer Cal-D-Mag® Solution 
with Phosphorus is a 
special calcium-dextrose- 
magnesium-phosphorus 
formula. And these are 
4 key items in milk fever 
and/or grass tetatny. Safe 
for intravenous or intra- 
peritoneal administration. 
In 500-cc bottle. 


Compare Quality and Price! 


stop in 


FOR DECEMBER 


Q 
apn! 
ott 


Be prepared for serious 
health problems. 

Use Terramycin® Inject- 

able Solution for a wide 

range of emergencies. 


Goes to work in min- 
utes. Broad-spectrum. 


No mixing or refrigera- 
tion. Also in 200- and Pfizer) 
500-cc. vials. 


2.79 


CAUTION: Do not use milk for food during 
treatment or for 96 hours (8 milkings) after 
last treatment. Discontinue treatment at 
least 10 dawvs before slaughter. 


WINTER 
VITAMINS 


id) ee 


Three vitamins—not just 

ircoance one! One peg 
supplies enough Vit. A 

{_lmectabie | for months. Also has 
Vits. D and E. In 30- 

and 100-cc. vials. 


PFIZER VITAMIN A-D-E INJECTABLE 


BEEF CALF 





Terramycin® 
Scours Tablets— 
No. 1-selling 
broad-spectrum 
antibiotic tablets 
for 15th year. 
Fights scours, 
pneumonia, 
navel ill. Gives 
solid dose of 
vitamins A and D. a 


Four or 24 tablets 
4-tablet 


in box, 
100 in bottle. pack 


All prices shown are 
manufacturer's 
suggested retail 


and ANIMAL HEALTH [ies 


stock Fula: 


vat 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


Pu 


<6) 


Take time to observe 
label directions on 
all animal health 
products. 





By Thinking Small 
CHAIN SAWS MADE IT BIG 


IN AN amazingly short time, 
the professional riding mower has 
chugged from the golf fairway to 
the larger home lawn; the snow- 
mobile has roared its way from 
commercial and emergency runs 
to fun and sports; and the farm 
tractor has been cut down to size 
for the suburban plot. 

Right in step with this con- 
sumerization of professional pow- 
er equipment is the change in 
chain saws. At the beginning of 
the ’60’s, chain saws were almost 
the exclusive tool of professional 
timbermen. And, like the men 
who used them, chain saws were 
big on bulk and brawn. 

Now chain saws have been 
power-tamed, sleek-slimmed and 
mini-styled. Instead of tackling 
the tall timbers in the logging 
forests, an increasing number are 
munching away on logs for the 
living room fireplace. 


One of Twenty 


A survey by a major manu- 
facturer of chain saws claims that 
one homeowner out of every 
twenty in the U.S. now owns a 
chain saw. And a spokesman for 
a leading retail chain maintains 
that every homeowner with a 
fireplace is a prospect for one. 

Statistics tell the story: last 
year well over 400,000 chain saws 
(over 60 percent of the total sold) 
were bought by consumers who 
will use them an average of fif- 
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teen to twenty hours a year to 
cut firewood, clear brush, prune 
trees, clear campsites and, pos- 
sibly, even fell a tree. This is the 
casual user. 

What sort of fellow is he? Sim- 
ply stated, he is anyone who has 
more wood to cut than he can 
manage easily with a hand saw 
or axe, and who can afford to 
cut it with a power tool. He’s 
usually the fellow who owns and 
regularly uses powered lawn and 
garden equipment. He’s in the 
middle income bracket, owns his 
own home and/or a summer 
house in a recreation area. He 
usually has at least one hungry 
fireplace to feed. In addition, he 
may be a camper, hunter, farm- 
er or sportsman. 

His interest in chain saws was 
sparked quite by accident. 

Prior to 1963, chain saw manu- 
facturers designed saws exclu- 
sively for the full-time user. Em- 
phasis was placed on producing 
saws that would operate week in 
and week out with minimum 
down-time. 

Loggers worked from dawn to 
dusk in the big logging forests. 
The season was short, and a 
man’s wages were based on the 
footage he felled. He couldn’t 
risk equipment failure, so he 
wanted a saw with plenty of 
muscle...and he was willing 
to lug the 40 or 50-pound saw 
that met his needs. So chain saws 


A super-lightweight, mini-sized chain 
saw is just right for the ‘weekend 
wood cutter.” 


kept getting bigger and more 
powerful. 

Then in 1963, Homelite de- 
veloped a lightweight saw weigh- 
ing just over twelve pounds 
(without bar and chain) and re- 
tailing for under $200. They 
planned it as a saw to open up a 
fringe market. They wanted the 
trimming business then being 
done, in part, by women using 
hand axes. They thought they'd 
also sell a few to farmers who 
were good customers for used 
saws, but wouldn’t pay $300 for 
a new saw. 

The Homelite XL-12 was a 
runaway success. But the manu- 
facturer was puzzled by the na- 
ture of this success. They did 
sell to the fringe market they 
expected. But they couldn’t ac- 
count for the great number of 
“incidental” sales. 

Like most chain saw dealers, 
they had been accustomed to 
the repeat business of the pro- 
fessional timberman who came 
back again and again for an- 
other chain, another bar, a big- 
ger power head, maintenance 
SELVICE, Clc: 


Spooks 


At first, they were baffled by 


the new buyers. They didn’t 
know who they were, where they 
came from, and why they didn’t 
come back for additional bars 
and chains. Among themselves, 
manufacturers and dealers called 
them “the spooks.” 

Who were the “spooks”? ‘They 
were the new buyers, the casual 
buyers. They were farmers, camp- 
ers, sportsmen...and a lot of 
them were just plain city-folks 
with fireplaces. 

Théy were tired of wasting va- 
cation hours chopping wood for 
campfires, tired of struggling 
with bow saws for pruning trees 
at home, tired of paying up to 
$60 for a cord of firewood. So 
they bought the first generation 
of lightweight saws... the ones 
manufactured for the fringe area 
of the professional market. 


Broke Records 


And they bought in record 
volume. Last year, the casual 
users bought more chain saws, 
by far, than the pros did and, 
in the years ahead, there is every 
sign that volume. is going to go 
higher and higher. 

Of course, it didn’t take long 
for the manufacturers to react. 
If there was a market for casual 
saws, they were going to supply 
that market! They made studies 
and surveys to find out just who 
the “‘spooks’’ were and then they 
set out deliberately to woo these 
buyers. They dubbed them the 
“weekend wodd cutters” and be- 


gan in earnest to design saws 
with consumer appeal. 

For the most part, though, it 
was a difficult period for the 
traditional manufacturer of pro- 


fessional equipment. After- de- 


cades of “beefing up” their saws, 
the designers had to start over 
... Slimming down, stripping off 
gears, replacing heavier metals 
with magnesium and aluminum. 
It was like turning a four-ton 
truck into a golf cart! But do it 


they did. The magic word was 
“CONSUMERIZATION.” 


Here are four important con- 
siderations in choosing a chain 
saw: 


1. Lightweight. Because a 
chain saw is a hand-held tool, 
and because it is operated under 
heavy torque, the weight factor 
is extremely important. Every 
pound counts! 

Buy the smallest saw that will 
handle most of your cutting 
needs. If in doubt, buy a size 
smaller rather than a size larger. 
A lightweight saw is easier to 
use and to carry. It is also safer. 

2. Easy Starting. A chain saw 
must be started and stopped 
repeatedly between actual cut- 
tings. Logs are selected and cut 
from the trees. Then they must 
be moved into place for buck- 
ing and then recut into’ smaller 
lengths. 

At each stage, the saw must 
be started and stopped. It’s 
easy to see why easy starting 
is essential. Smart shoppers 
won't just take the salesman’s 
word that a saw is easy start- 
ing. They'll try starting each 
model themselves! 

3. Ease of operation. Check 
each saw for good balance, 
comfortable grip and easy access 
to controls. Check bar and chain 
adjustment screws and nuts. 

Basically, there are two types 
of drives in gasoline-powered 
saws: direct drive and gear 
drive. Direct drives usually offer 
lighter weight, but gear drives 
offer greater cutting capacity 
for size of powerhead, longer 
chain and bar life, and reduced 
maintenance. Try both kinds 
before you buy. 

4. Moderate price. Naturally, 
you want to buy a_ basically 
sound tool and one that will 
give years of use. On the other 
hand, since you will use a saw 
for comparatively few hours at 
a time, don’t over-buy. 

Consider, the cost of such 
deluxe features as automatic 
oiling (usually about $20), elec- 
tric starting (another $50), and 
automatic chain sharpening 
(another $25). At least half of 
the major merchandisers offer 
at least one unit in the $90 to 
$120 price range. 
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Look around you. Notice the hybrids that 
turned out the best yields this year, in your 
fields and others. Then think back to the 
best yielders in previous years. You'll 
agree, no matter what the conditions, 
there’s no better way to choose a hybrid 
than by consistent performance. 

Just look at the yield records of DeKalb XL’s... 
In the 1969 National Corn Yield Contest, XL’s 
produced 18 state winners. And in the 5-year history of 
the contest, DeKalb is the only corn with two national 
winners, including the record high yield— 240.1 bushels. 
The hybrids for you to go with are the ones that perform 


every year. See your DeKalb dealer now. 


XL-24 


Plant this big producer and watch 
it turn out dynamic yields of quality 
grain. Short, ‘““shock-proof” single 
cross. Yields extra at high 
populations. 


MORE FARMERS PLANT Saupe 


XL-315 


A rugged, dependable, dual pur- 
pose hybrid with sturdy stalks, 
good root strength, standing 
ability, big yields and uniformity. 
Sure to be a hit at harvest. 





XL-316 


A standout yielder for grain or sil- 
age. Medium-height and stiff 
stalked with long ears. High in re- 
sistance to corn borer and stalk 
rot. Your pay-off corn for ’71. 


> THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 





my BRboSS 


“DEKALB” is a registered brand name. 
“XL” numbers are variety designations. 






Stop in Today at your local Cherokee 
Dealers. Check and compare critical 
specifications of Model 1771 CHERO- 
KEE SNOWBLO'R. See the advantages 
of this modern, heavy built SNOW 
THROWER. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
M. J. FLYNN, Inc. 
Phone 315/437-6536 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Light Up 


with a} 
Generator 


A Homelite generator, a hand trans- 
fer switch and a few minutes of your 
local electrician’s time are all that’s 
needed to assure emergency power 
when you need it. When power fails, 
out go refrigerators, water pumps, 
milkers, coolers, brooders, you-name- 
it! With one of these easily moved 
Homelite generators you have 3,500 
watts ready to take over your most im- 






Model 10A35-1L ¥ 
Model 10A35-2L 







V 134" MAIN POWER SHAFT 
V BIG CAPACITY—FULL 7 ft. 


V SWIVEL CHUTE—MANUAL 
360° or HYD. CONTROLLED 


V OVERLOAD PROTECTED 
VW EXTRAH.D. SAFETY HOUSING 
WV NO CHAINS, GEARS or BELTS 
V DIRECT DRIVE from TRACTOR 


VY RECOMMENDED FOR USE 
WITH 50-150 H.P. TRACTORS 












portant emergency power needs. (115 
volts or 115/230 volts, 60-cycle, sin- 
gle phase.) 

LOADAMATIC™ automatic idle. control ex- 
tends engine life, reduces noise and fuel 
consumption by returning engine to idle 
when load is switched off. 

VOLTAMATIC® voltage output regulating sys- 
tem protects appliances and tools from dam- 
age due to any excess voltage fluctuation. 


atextron] 


DIVISION 





Consult your local classified directory for your nearest Homelite dealer, 


or visit these factory branches. 


METROPOLITAN, N.Y., 39 River Rd., North Arlington, N.J. (201) 991-3500 


In N.Y.C. (212) 267-3071 
PORT CHESTER, N.Y., Rte. 1, Boston 
In Conn. (203) 531-8800 


Post Road, (914) 937-3562 


LATHAM, N.Y. 658 New Loudon Road, (518) 785-5547 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 5025 Longshore Avenue, (215) 332-4400 
Branch offices in: Avenel, N.J. * Long Island City, N.Y. 

¢ Malvern, Pa. ¢ Syracuse, N.Y. 


by HAROLD HAWLEY 





HAY 1970. STYLE 


With rain following rain this 
year, alfalfa never did stop grow- 
ing. Especially where it was fer- 
tilized, it came back for extra 
cuttings seemingly overnight. 
Many a field greened up pretty 
well before the last crop could 
be cured and removed. 

A whole extra cutting of hay 
came on during September and 
October. We had quit haying in 
favor of corn silage. By the time 
we had ‘killing frosts (almost 
November) there was another ton 
or ton-and-a-half on every field. 
Never have we had so much fine 
feed just go back on the land. 

It will be interesting to see 
how this influences the ability 
of the plants to survive over win- 
ter. One thing for sure, so much 
growth will surely hold all the 
snow. Not that we need a whole 
lot of moisture at this point, 
but by next summer it may come 
in handy. 


THE CORN MARKET 


It’s been a most interesting fall 
in which to try to sell corn. First 
off, the general uncertainty as to 
the size of the U. S. crop caused 
a lot of people to hold off both 
on buying and selling until they 
could better guess which way the 
market might move. 

A lot of farmers who normally 
only fill silo had some corn left 
over that could be picked. Nat- 
urally, they weren’t in the mar- 
ket for corn until they had used 
up their own. 

The net result was that up to 
November 1, almost no corn was 
moving and really there was no 
generally accepted price for ear 
corn. Everyone thought it ought 
to be worth thus and so, but 
with no sales there was no way 
of checking out one’s guesses 
against the facts. 

Another thing that isn’t new 
but that was more noticeable this 
fall, was the relative casualness 
with which moisture is treated 
in non-commercial channels. If 
one sells corn to an elevator, it is 
dried down and he gets charged 
for the drying and the shrink. 
Farm-to-farm sales usually only 
partially reflect variations in 
moistures. 

In a year of late frost and gen- 
erally well-matured corn, much 
ear corn was lower in moisture 
in spite of all the rain. In fact, 
the way the plants died before 
frost and with lots of moisture 
was a new one to most of us. It 
has to be associated with disease 
organisms but I’m not about to 
expert beyond that. 

At any rate, with the plants 
dead early, the corn seemed to 


« 


be well matured and drying well 
by mid-October. I suppose the 
generally earlier-than-usual 
planting last spring helped a 
little in speeding up maturity 
dates, too. 

So here we sat at the end of 
October with one of the largest 
crops of corn ever and except for 
sales through commercial than- 
nels almost nothing was happen- 
ing. The pressure for storage 
room was beginning to build 
and would have been worse ex- 
cept that the weather was delay- 
ing harvesting. You talk about 
chess games — this was the big- 
gest one yet seen around here. 


SO LOCK THE BARN 


Several years ago we bought 
several small fire extinguishers to 
carry in the tractors and com- 
bine. Over a period of time, some 
got lost and a couple got so they 
wouldn’t turn on. During all that 
time we never had occasion to 
use them. 

This year when we started to 
pick corn we commented about 
the lack of a fire extinguisher, 
but didn’t do anything about it. 
Sure enough, the tractor caught 
on fire and burned up the wiring 
and the hoses. Luckily, it didn’t 
set off the gas tank. Our losses 
were twofold...the damage to 
the tractor (mostly covered by 
insurance), and the time the trac- 
tor was laid up. 

Now, of course, we have an 
extinguisher on the picker and 
hope we will never.get to use it. 
Maybe a little accident or a little 
fire is sometimes a blessing in 
disguise. It gets us doing what we 
should be doing but frequently 
neglect. 


KEEP THOSE RECORDS 


We’ve never heard so many 
people discuss their corn by 
number. There is an increased 
concern about which varieties 
showed blight damage. Growers 
are eyeballing their fields and 
yields as never before. Of course, 
they may or may not be able to 
get all they want of a particular 
variety for next year but in most 
cases they will and they will 
know what they want. 

In this regard, a little note- 
book carried in the truck or trac- 
tor at planting time is worth its 
weight in diamonds. Varieties, 
planting dates, fertilizer applica- 
tion, etc., etc., are all important 
if one is to correctly evaluate the 
different varieties. 

It’s also interesting to do a 
little testing as one plants and 
this is largely a waste unless ane 
can refer to the notebook at har- 
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vest time to see what was differ- 
ent about a particular strip of 
corn. 

Even when we get pretty well 
sold on a particular numbered 
hybrid, we like to keep sampling 
the new ones. ~ 

One weakness of this do-it- 
yourself testing is the lack of pre- 
cision in checking results. Eye- 
balling a strip of corn will tell 
much, but isn’t all that reliable 
in distinguishing small or mod- 
erate differences in yield. Most 
of us aren’t about to do any pre- 
cise measuring at a time when 
we need to be hard at it getting 
the picking done. Unless differ- 
ences are marked, the size of a 
load or bin once across the field 
isn’t really very accurate. 


EDUCATE WHOM? 


As various groups strive to 
line up membership support for 
the promotion of their products, 
the phrase most often heard con- 
cerns the need to educate farmers 
about the advantages of adver- 
tising. This is undoubtedly true. 
If all were sold on what promo- 
tion could do for them much of 
this agonizing over sign-up, ref- 
erendum, etc., could be for- 
gotten. 

Another aspect of this educa- 
tional process should also be 
mentioned. I’m all for promotion 
and have participated for years, 
but am convinced that we are 
missing one big step in our ef- 
forts to get the consumer to use 
more of our product, whatever 
it may be. Somehow we’ve got 
to learn how to get to her with 
the kind of food we are advertis- 
ing. By this I simply mean that 
all too often the food she buys 
isn’t the same as we sell or ad- 
vertise. 

Example: Buy a box of apples 
from a farmer. Buy a plastic bag 
of apples from your favorite su- 
permarket. Compare them, or 
better still, make apples from 
both sources available to your 
family. They will prefer the crisp, 
bruise-free apples which did not 
go through commercial retail 
channels. That’s really all I’m 
talking about. All too often what 
the lady brings home from the 
store is so unlike what it was 
when it left the farm that it 
builds no friends or markets. 

Milk may or may not fare bet- 
ter depending on the facilities 
at the store, how often they get 
deliveries, and how often the 
milk warms up and is re-cooled 
during the whole process of get- 
ting from bottler to consumer. 


Poor Milk 


Of course, if it goes to an eat- 
ing establishment it has an extra 
chance to lose quality. I sent 
back a glass of milk recently at 
one of the better hotels because 
it was not only warm, but half 
sour. The policy there turned out 
to be to set a bunch of milk out 
before the mealtime rush started 
so the waitresses could get at it 
more quickly. We can advertise 
milk from now on till doomsday, 
but the customers who gets a 
glass like I got will order coffee. 
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It’s a good guess that hotel re- 
ceived top quality milk..: but 
the customer didn’t. 

Then we get to eggs. We’ve 
always had fresh eggs — our own 
or from a nearby poultryman. 
Once in a blue moon or two our 
purchasing agent slips up and 
has to pick up a dozen from the 
supermarket. She doesn’t need to 
tell us she is serving something 
different, and they are different 
... eggs that spread all over the 
skillet and plate, yolks well 
spread out, and some change in 
flavor. Breakfast is nothing with- 
out eggs and it just isn’t much 
with store eggs like the last ones 
we had. Yet most people must 
eat store eggs. 

I’m well acquainted with the 





Mi MINERALS 


High intake of phosphorus 


(supplies energy) 


SALT 


Other Staley 
Profit-Proved 





SWEETLIX Fly and Worm SWEETLIX ‘Bloat Guard’* 


Block/Pellets 


Staley 
Specialty Feeds Department | 


rps MAIL TO: Specialty Feeds Dept./A. E. Staley Mfg. Co./Decatur, Illinois 62525 | 


Decatur, lilinois 


(proper calcium to phosphorus ratio) 


Mi. BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


Palatable level of 50% molasses 


Full daily salt requirements 
(more than from a salt block) 


fine quality product that leaves 
a modern poultry farm. But. 
again, somewhere enroute, the 
decline in quality takes place. 
It would take real promotion 
and a shortage of alternatives 
to get me back on my usual two- 
for-breakfast routine if we used 
store eggs regularly! 

The examples could go on and 
on. Obviously, consumers are 
entitled to get the food they buy 
“country fresh,” as the cigarette 
people say. A great deal of it is, 
fortunately, whether it be fresh, 
cured, canned or frozen. But all 
too much is not up to its poten- 
tial. 

Maybe we need to make sure 
that those who move, store, dis- 
play and sell our products know 


Supply the effective daily nutrients 
dosage your livestock require: 


Plus 


M@ VITAMIN A & D 


60,000 USP units Vitamin A per lb. 
5,000 USP units Vitamin D per Ib. 


@ HI-BOOT” 


To help prevent foot rot and lumpy jaw. 


Proved: Gains obtained more than offset cost of product! 


Mi TRACE MINERALS 





how to maintain its quality. The 
fact that one can buy top-quality 
food in some stores and eating 
places most times strongly sug- 
gests that the breakdown is a 
human one. Someone either 
doesn’t know or doesn’t care. 














pe cn en cee cr ree Se ee cae ce fm ae ey aN cee 
{ (] Send more SWEETLIX 3-in-1 Block/Pellets information. AA-12 1 
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Town 
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|G DAY-ONE System 
| O) SWEETLIX ‘Bloat Guard’* Block 


| How many head do you raise annually? 
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Telephone 


O SWEETLIX Fly and Worm Block 
(1 SWEETLIX Fly and Worm Pellets 


sheep | 
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(0 I am a student | 


*BLOAT GUARD is the registered trademark of Smith Kline & French Laboratories for its brand of poloxalene. U.S. Pat. No. 3,465,083. 


Doc Mettler Comments on: 


BREEDING 
- MANAGEMENT 


IN these days of snowmobiles 
and accessible ski areas, it isn’t 
only the kids who can’t wait for 
the first snowfall. This is a good 
trend. People who live in the 
country should be able to enjoy 
it, and getting outside with 
something to do should be 
healthier for a person, in both 
body and mind. 


Everyone doesn’t stick to just 
skis and snowmobiles. I have seen 
more snowshoeing the past few 
winters, and cross-country skiing 
is an interesting switch from the 
regular downhill variety at com- 
mercial areas. 

The most interesting winter 
sport I have seen is that of my 
friend and neighbor, who has a 


There are many things we can do to make our 
tomorrows happy too. Like helping the children 
learn to read... planting evergreens in the old 
pasture...even the money that can be put 
away under the self employment retirement 


act passed by the Federal Government. 


It’s called HR-IO and it’s ideal for farmers. 


The amount put away each year not only builds 
Financial security but is tax deductible too. 


It’s a good deal and you owe it to yourself 
to talk with the man who has all the details, 
your Farm Family representative. He’s the 
perfect combination. A man who knows farm 
life and how best to build a sound future. 
He’s a man you should know today... fora 


secure tomorrow. 








small harness horse that pulls = 


cutter over snow-covered trails 
through woods and wasteland. 
I think he has us all topped 
when it comes to a satisfying 
means of recreation. He certainly 
is not hurting the environment 
with his horse either with 
noise or exhaust fumes. 


Break 


It seems to me that a person 
has to have some form of pleas- 
ant break from normal routine 
if he is to be a good manager 
and not go stale on his job. Last 
month we talked about manage- 
ment factors in mastitis control. 
This month I would like to dis- 
cuss the management factors in- 
volved in breeding programs. If 





"FARM BUREAU INSURANCE SERVICES 


Farm 
Family 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY" 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENMONT, NEW YORK 


we who make our living from 
cattle could cut the losses from 
mastitis and breeding programs 
in half, we would probably 


nearly double our incomes. 


§ 


Good Paper 


At the recent International 
Conference on Cattle Diseases, 
the paper most interesting to me 
was on “Reproductive Expec- 
tancy and Management Fac- 
tors,” by Dr. J.S.E. David. This 
paper brought out with figures 
that even with the best manage- 
ment, under controlled condi- 
tions, a small percentage of cows 
would not conceive. It showed, 
on the other hand, what one 
small slip-up . . . like missing a 
heat on a few cows - could 
do to the chance of good breed- 
eee in a herd. 

he main point was that it 
is tough enough to get good 
breeding results in any herd 
without being a poor manager 
to boot. To be efficient and make 
a profit today, we are trying to 
have our cows calve at an abnor- 
mal time of year (from nature), 
and produce an abnormal 
amount of milk or beef. . . and 
still have a calf every year. 


Records 


The first management factor, 
of course, is records. I have dis- 
cussed breeding records several 
times on these pages, and I don’t 
want to bore you, but I do want 
to remind you that no breeding 
program can exist without 
simple, easily kept, easily read 
and easily used records. 

To be of value, the records 
should be kept where they are 
used: =; In: the: barn . and 
they should be so evident that 
they hit you between the eyes 
and remind you what cows are 
due in heat, what cows are due 
to be treated, what cows are due 
to freshen, etc. In conventional 
barns, a stall blackboard is in- 
valuable. In the loose-housing 
structure, a single larger black- 
board is still important, plus a 
flip card system or something 
portable that can be easily taken 
into the examining area. 


Heat Detection 


The next most important fac- 
tor is heat detection. This should 
be the job of every person on the 
dairy farm at all times and on 
a definite schedule, never hit or 
miss. A heat expectancy chart 
is a must, but like all records it 
must be kept up to date. 

Don’t be afraid to call a cow 
in heat that isn’t. The -experi- 
enced inseminator won’t do any 
harm breeding a cow not in heat 
and will tell you if she isn’t, but 
it costs a dollar a day for each 
cow that you miss getting bred 
to calve within the year. If there 
is a question, call your veteri- 
narian to check. At a later time 
I would like to discuss heat de- 
tection in more detail. 


Sanitation 


The third management factor 
is part record-keeping and part 
sanitation. Far too much infer- 
tility is caused by low-grade in- 
fection. Clean places to calve 
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help prevent some of this. Proper 
handling of retained placentas 
is another. All cows showing any 
indication of infection should 
be kept track of and treated be- 
fore breeding time comes around, 
or at least within 72 hours of the 
first breeding. 


Supervision 


The fourth factor is veterinary 
supervision. As I mentioned last 
June in an article on breeding 
in large herds, I have never seen 
a good fertility program in any 
herd, large or small, where there 
was not a dedicated, hard-work- 
ing veterinarian involved. 

On the other hand, the best 
veterinarian in the world can 
accomplish little with a poor 
manager. Your fertility program 
should. be setup on, a. pro- 
grammed basis, not on a catch 
as catch can emergency basis. 
Veterinary service in fertility 
does not cost, it pays. 

For example, in a 60-cow herd, 
routine pregnancy exams once 
per month might cost you about 
three to five hundred dollars a 
year. The cull rate for non-breed- 
ers in a 60-cow herd would be at 
least five cows a year culled if 
pregnancy checks did not weed 
out cows not pregnant, but not 
showing heat. It costs at least 
two hundred dollars over beef 
price to replace a cow. 


Profit 

In other words, the five hun- 
dred spent can increase your 
profit by $500. Add to this the 
fact that the mortgage payers 
in your herd are those cows that 
last over three lactations, and 
you could call this $500 closer to 
$1000. 

Another profit factor involved 
that you can’t put a price on is 
that while your veterinarian is 
examining for pregnancy, he’s 
noticing other things such as skin 
diseases, parasites, lame cows, 
thin cows, etc. You are getting 
a lot of free advice. 

Pre-breeding exams can be as 
profitable as pregnancy checks. 
Of course, the value of this vet- 
erinary service is worth only as 
much as the records you keep. 
Lack of records makes it worth- 
less. On the other hand, too com- 
plicated a record system will 
make it too cumbersome and ex- 
pensive. Keep the records simple 
and practical. 


Employees 

One more management factor 
in fertility programs on larger 
farms is how you manage your 
help. As mentioned above, heat 
detection is everyone’s job, but 
must be reported to one person. 
Nothing will ruin a good farm 
hand’s potential quicker than 
ignoring him, or worse yet, ridi- 
culing him when he tells you a 
certain cow is in heat or is dis- 
charging abnormally. 

Some managers even pay a 
bonus on heat detection. This is 
a lot better than the man who, 
after hearing the announcement 
that “number 87 is standing to- 
day,” replies with “any dope 
would know that,” or “‘you don’t 
know your cows, that was old 
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An interesting program in 
management ideas was described 
by Dr. William Stouder of 
Chino, California at a recent 
New York State Veterinary Med- 
ical Society meeting. This plan 
involves using the breeding effi- 
ciency ‘score and the C.M.T: 
score of the milker’s cows as the 
basis on which to pay a bonus. 
This means paying a man extra 
for quality of milk and number 
of cows bred. This too will take 
more space to describe and I will 
go into more detail on it in a 
later article. 


Breeding 


The last management factor 
I will mention here is that cystic 
heifers are the daughters of cystic 


mothers. Think twice before 
raising a calf from a hard breed- 
er. Never start a bull from a 
hard-breeding cow family. Yes, 
there are exceptions, but dairy- 
ing has enough gambles without 
looking for long shots. 

I am sure there are other man- 
agement factors involving  fer- 
tility and milk quality that you 
readers could add from your own 
experience. People joke about 
not farming half as well as they 
know how, but in today’s rough 
and tumble world such a farmer 
can’t make a profit. If a farmer 
isn’t making a profit, he can’t 
use the time or spend the money 
to ski, snowmobile, or enjoy any- 
thing else that is his bonus for 
living in the country. 


Every once in a while I am 
introduced to a stranger who 
says, “You must be the veteri- 
narian who writes for the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST.”’ This makes 
me feel both proud and humble 
at the same time. I wish I could 
meet every one of you, and ex- 
plain that m not trying to speak 
as an individual but to report 
the ideas of your most valuable 
friend, your local veterinarian. 

For all of you, may I wish a 
happy, holy holiday season and 
pray that we may all see peace 
in 1971 
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THE KILLER IN THE CORN 


by W. D. Pardee 


Professor of Plant Breeding, 
New York State College of Agriculture 
Cornell University 





SOUTHERN corn leaf blight 
joined us in the Northeast last 
summer. And chances are it 
came to stay. We’ve heard horror 
stories galore about this disease, 
Some tales: too tall for belief, 
others probably true. Yet most 
of the Northeast saw little or no 
damage. 

Now that the cold is settling 
in and the corn crop is about 
harvested, it’s time to take stock 
and see what’s happening . 
then take a look ahead. Here’s a 
rundown on this disease, noting 
what it did last summer, includ- 
ing what effects, if any, it had on 
your feed. Then we’ll take a look 
ahead at next summer, then the 
years beyond. 


For Real 
In the Deep South, losses were 
Pron real’?).; with over 50 per 


cent of the crop destroyed in 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi. It 
was no joke further north in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, where 25- 
percent losses were average. The 
southern corn belt, including 
southern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
had serious damage, with loss 
getting less further north. Min- 
nesota and Michigan had little 
loss with generally good crops. 

Northeastern farmers generally 
weren't hit as hard by the disease 
as those further west and south. 
Still, many farmers in Maryland 
and southern Pennsylvania suf- 
fered yield loss. The disease 
spread all across New York and 
into New England, but damage 
was generally light. 


New Version 


This disease, a new version of 
an old foe, was christened the 
Pi race-.of southern corn: leaf 
blight, the latter long known to 
scientists as Helmenthosporium 
maydis. Long present in the 
South, the old version was occa- 
sionally troublesome, but most 
hybrids had good resistance. In 
1969, scientists first observed a 
few curious fields where ‘“‘may- 
dis’’ wasn’t acting normally. 
Then last summer, the new ““T”’ 
race burst forth across the coun- 
try, hitting the U.S. corn crop 
harder than any disease in 
history. 

Comparing the “T” race with 
mie old familiar’ “©” strain of 
[maydis isnt really fair . . . it’s 
like comparing your wife’s tabby 
house cat with a sabre-tooth 


tiger. 
This new strain attacks and 
blights leaves, causing small 


longish dead spots, up to a half- 
inch in length. These may have 
brown or reddish borders. If 
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enough of them gather on a leaf, 
they kill it. If enough leaves die, 
so does the plant. 


Worse Yet 


We'd be worried even if that 
were all it did, but those are just 
starters. Spores (seeds) of the fun- 
gus blow into the ear tip and 
germinate, starting a black ear 
rot. Or spores land on the shank 
or husk. Taking hold, the fungus 
develops right through the husk, 
causing a black mold, then a rot- 
ten ear. Or it can rot out the in- 
side of the shank, then spread up 
into the ear through the cob. 
The weakened shank permits 
ear dropping; the rotten grain 
causes lost feed value. 

Spreading further, the disease 
creeps down through the stalk, 
causing it to rot, and readying 
it for a fast fall-down in autumn 
winds or storms. 

And while it’s doing all this, 
the fungus secretes a toxin that 
moves throughout the corn 
plant, harming the plant, even 
killing it outright in severe cases. 


Reproduces Fast 


Worst factor about this disease 
is 1ts reproductive ability. Most 
leaf blights take 7-10 days to go 
from ‘“‘seed-to-seed,’’ from _ be- 
ginning infection by spores to 
fungal maturity and release of 
new spores. This new “Tl” strain 
can do it in 2 days, given moist 
weather. That means it can get 
in 4-5 generations in the time 
other leaf blights take to develop 
only one. 

And it’s darn prolific! The 
fungi in each lesion (dead spot) 
can kick out millions of spores 
in a few days. Try multiplying 
a million by a million a few 





Southern corn leaf blight can mess up 
the ear as well as leaves. 


times in a row, and you'll get an 


idea of how fast this critter builds 
up. As these spores develop, 
winds pick them up and may 
blow them for many miles. Or 
they may be splashed to other 
leaves by water, or by leaves 
threshing in the wind. This fast 
build-up and spread killed some 
fields in a week’s time in severely 
hit areas last summer. 


One Plus 


Only good feature about this 
disease is that it does not appear 
to cause toxic effects in silage or 
grain fed to animals. Mississippi 
scientists jumped in last summer, 
when the disease appeared there, 
fed diseased silage to cattle, and 
diseased green leaves to guinea 
pigs. Since then other stations 
have tried similar tests. At last 
word, all animals in these trials 
were doing fine. 

Tests on silage showed that 
fermentation killed the disease 
within two weeks. The disease 
can persist in stored grain corn, 
but it produces no toxic effects 
in feeding. 

But some northeastern dairy- 
men are having silage troubles 
of a different kind. In blighted 
fields, leaves were frequently 
dead at harvest and, being light, 
didn’t pack well. This allowed 
other molds to come in, and 
there is lots of moldy silage in 
the Northeast this winter. 

We can’t blame it all on 
southern leaf blight, however. 
Some poor packing was due to 
leaf death from other leaf blights 
. . . particularly the yellow leaf 
blight that has been around for 
several years. And in much of 
New York, heavy rains at silo- 
filling time forced delays that 
meant the last part of the crop 
went in too dry. Still, these si- 
lages aren t ‘toxic. Phey just 
aren’t very tasty to animals, so 
they cut down on consumption. 


Grain Safe 

Grain is also safe to feed, as- 
suming other storage molds 
haven’t hit. Rotted corn has little 
feed value, however, and kernels 
formed on diseased ears may be 
below par in nutritive value. So 
you may have to feed more dis- 
eased corn to get the same re- 
sults as you would expect from 
a smaller volume of sound grain. 

So far, we haven’t heard of 
any toxic storage molds forming 
in blighted grain. But there are 
some molds that could come in, 
so it may pay to play it safe. If 
you have heavily molded corn, 
mix it in small quantities into 
large volumes of sound corn. Or 
you can try it out on some less 
valuable animals, and see how 
they do. 

Normally, dairy cows aren’t 
affected much by storage molds, 
except that they may eat less. 
Young pigs or gilts can develop 
swollen vulvas and other symp- 
toms, and. ¢o--off: their feed, 
Deadly mycotoxins are a remote 
possibility, but they’ve not yet 
been found in blighted corn. 

One point: it is easy to get this 
disease mixed up with yellow 
leaf blight while it is on the 
plant leaves, since the spots look 


a lot alike. But yellow leaf blight 
is a slower-mover and doesn’t 
attack shanks or ears... nor does 
it cause ear rots. 

Likewise, we have several ear 
rots .. . usually pink, purple, or 
whitish-colored molds . . . that 
hit grain late in the season. We 
frequently get these during wet 
falls. This new disease causes a 
black mold, quite different from 
the ones you are familiar with. 
It often hits kernels as early as 
milk stage .. . leaving a soggy 
black mess at harvest. 


Next Year 

We're getting stacks of requests 
for information on hybrids that 
can resist this disease. At this 
writing, we have some leads, but 
no real answers. 

One thing seems definite. This 
disease prefers hybrids produced 
with the “I” cytoplasm, a gene- 
tic background that eliminates 
the need for detasseling in hybrid 
seed corn fields. Most hybrid 
seed on the market last year was 
of this type. A few hybrids are 
available that were made with 
normal cytoplasm. Several com- 
panies will have blends of normal 
and sterile cytoplasms. 

Yet it won’t pay to make this 
your sole consideration. Remem- 
ber that corn hybrids must be 
adapted to your farm in order to 
do well. Changing to an untried 
hybrid that you are not familiar 
with could cost you far more 
than the risk of the disease. 

Most northeastern farmers 
were not badly hit by southern 
corn leaf blight last summer. 
Even if the disease gets far worse, 
few Northeast farmers will have 
serious losses next year. Switch- 
ing to an unknown hybrid could 
cost you 15-20 percent in yield. 
That’s more than most farmers 
will lose from the disease, even 
if it’s lots worse than last year. 


Best Bet 

Your best bet is to choose hy- 
brids that have done well for 
you on your farm, and done well 
for your neighbors and that have 
looked good in ag college yield 
trials. Switching to an unadap- 
ted hybrid just to gain a normal 
cytoplasm could be the biggest 
mistake you make all year! 

When you have a choice of 
good hybrids that fit your farm, 
you may wish to choose one that 
has the normal cytoplasm. A 
very limited number of hybrids 
will be available with this back- 
ground. Several companies will 
be merchandising blends with 
normal and ‘IT’ backgrounds. 
Once again, check the overall 
performance of the hybrid in the 
absence of the disease. A blend 
may be preferable to a hybrid 
that is completely made up of 
“L material. 

Your decision may also de- 
pend on whether you grow corn 
for silage or for grain. Silage pro- 
ducers have less to worry about 
than grain growers. Ear rots are 
not normally a problem in silage, 
nor is stalk rot. I would choose 
the best silage hybrids that I 
knew of and risk a bit of disease 
loss before I would switch to un- 
known hybrids. 
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that the op cytoplasm is all 
that bad. We’re seeing hybrids 
with “T” cytoplasms which look 
fairly tolerant. We’re also finding 
hybrids with normal cytoplasms 
which appear susceptible. Still, 
on the average, hybrids with “T” 
cytoplasms tend to be more sus- 
ceptible than those with normal. 

Corn seed supplies for the 
Northeast generally look good. 
Most seed stocks for our area 
were produced in the northern 
corn belt or in the Northeast 
where losses were spotty. Even so, 
seed prices are generally up, re- 
flecting the national seed short- 
age brought on by losses in mid- 
western and southern seed crops. 

Corn breeders are scrambling 
to develop and increase hybrids 
with normal cytoplasm and to 
find new sources of resistance. A 
shift to normal cytoplasm may 
sound easy, but it means a return 
to detasseling, using crews of 
high-schoolers to pull the tassels 
in production fields: One major 
hybrid corn company that hired 
20,000 high school kids for de- 
tasseling last year estimates it 
may need 60,000 next summer. 
They figure they probably can 
get the high school kids, but they 
are worried about finding people 
to supervise them. 

A major shift to detasseling 
would pose a threat to Northeast 
seed supplies. Many companies 
would be forced to cut back in 
volume. This could lead to a 
seed shortage, particularly of 
smaller-volume hybrids common 
for the Northeast. 


Other Controls 


Other means of control have 
been suggested, including cul- 
tural practices, plowing, and 
early planting. Some of these 
might be helpful, but they’re 
no cure-all. Many farmers who 
planted early, plowed deep, and 
did other things right still had 
blight damage last year. Still, 
some ideas may reduce disease 
loss. 

Deep plowing to bury all corn 
debris may help. We’re not sure 
whether the disease will over- 
winter in the northeastern states 
or not, but it seems very likely 
that it will, probably in the 
stalks. Deep plowing will get 
this material underground where 
spores will be harmless. Disking 
the stalks before plowing makes 
them easier to plow under so you 
leave less trash on the surface. 

Deep plowing can help, but it 
won’t guarantee you a loss-free 
crop with a disease that travels 
many miles by wind. Still, you 
are bound to be better off than 
if you have the disease-covered 
stalks lying on the surface be- 
tween your corn rows, providing 
an immediate source of inocu- 
lum next spring. Certainly zero 
tillage, or planting directly in 
the stubble without plowing may 
be risky if this disease is present 
in your stalks. 

Early planting has also been 
suggested. Early planting is a 
good idea in itself, but we’re not 
convinced it’s going to reduce 
leaf blight risk. Last year, early 
planted fields were mature be- 
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fore the disease struck, but this _ 


may have been just because the 
disease arrived late. 

Last summer, spores had to 
blow up from southern states. 
Now the disease has spread 
through most of the Northeast 
and spores could be ready earlier. 

Once present, all spores need 
is moisture to germinate and 
affect corn plants. Planted early 
or late, corn needs moisture too. 
If there is no moisture, there'll 
be no disease, but there’ll also 
be no corn. 

Warm, humid weather . . . the 
kind that’s best for corn growth 

also favors this disease. So 
the better corn growing condi- 
tions you have, the more this 
disease may spread. 





Reducing plant populations 
is another suggestion being 
kicked about. Dense plantings 
tend to dry out more slowly after 
rains, and to hold more humidity 
around the plants, permitting 
easier disease spread. We’re not 
urging a big cutback in popula- 
tion, but we see no reason to 
shoot higher than 24,000 plants 
per acre as a harvest population. 
And you should cut back below 
this on droughty soils or where 
conditions favor thinner stands. 
Lower populations take pressure 
off the plants, cut down on stalk 
lodging and give you a better 
chance of harvesting a good crop. 
The year 1971 may be a poor 
year to crowd your plants. 
Spraying is possible, but it 


must be done before the disease ~ 


gets serious. I‘wo fungicides are 
cleared for use on corn for silage 
or grain. One is zinc-ion maneb, 
sold under the trade names 
Dithane M-45 and Manzate 200. 
The only restriction is a 7-day 
waiting period between the last 
application and harvest. 

Also cleared is zineb, available 
in several formulations, with no 
restrictions on time of spraying 


or harvest. These are common 
chemicals that should be readily 


available in most areas. Costs 
will vary, but probably run 
about $3.00 per acre, including 
application costs. 

_ If the disease hits early, sprays 
may be necessary, possibly as 
many as 5 or 6. Main thing is to 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Food For 
The Spirit 


by Robert L. Clingan 


THE ART OF 
FORGETFULNESS 


There is, at times, a curse in 
remembering. Far too many 
people remember things they 
might better forget . . . wrongs 
someone else committed against 
them, or mispoken words that 
were never meant to sound as 
badly or wound as deeply as they 
did. Some people harbor these 











things and never permit them- 
selves to forget. 

The great educator, Alice Pal- 
mer, was once reminded of some 


} unkind or unjust thing that had 


been done to her. She replied, 
“TJ remember forgetting that.” 


Some people insist on reliving 
and dramatizing those incidents 
in their lives when they betrayed 
their best selves. Perhaps it was 
simply a fork in the road, years 
before, when they took the wrong 
turn and thereby made their lives 
increasingly more difficult. 

Sometimes, it is even the mem- 
ory of a “golden past” that never 
really was. This is so easily done 
when a father recalls his boyhood 
experiences and achievements to 


Nutrients). It is also one of the lower cost toh 


feeds when checked over ‘a period of 
time as to cost per 100 pounds of T.D.N. 
More Florida Citrus Pulp will assure a 
continuous supply of the clean, sweet 


for 
the 


tasting, easily handled feed that cows 
thrive on. Florida Citrus Pulp is sold under 


more than 20 brand names. Before plan- 
ning your next feeding program, contact 
your dealer or distributor for sunshine 


good Florida Citrus Pulp. 


THERE’S MORE 
AVAILABLE 


own son. All the fears, problems, 
and frustrations experienced at 
the time have long since been 
filtered out. This filtered mem- 
ory of peace and joy without ef- 
fort, hardship or decision can 
make it difficult for a person to 
live with the present and find the 
full measure of its meaning. 

We should work toward living 
each day without being overbur- 
dened with memory . . . life’s ex- 
cess baggage that denies us the 
fullness of human experience in 
the present. The memories of 
things that should be forgotten 
can keep us weighted down and 
unmaneuverable. A student of 
the lengthy General Electric 
strike has reported that a success- 
ful settlement would have been 
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so much easier if it had not been 
for the bad memories that kept 
the two sides from getting to- 
gether in meaningful negotiation. 

We need to remember the 
words of the Apostle Paul, “... 
but one thing I do, forgetting 
what lies behind and straining 
forward to what lies ahead, I 
press on toward the goal for the 
prize of the upward call of God 
in Christ Jesus.” 

Here was a man who com- 
bined the art of forgetfulness 
with his sharp focus on the call 
to live life to the full, and push- 
ing forward to that kind of life 
to which God, through Christ, 
had called him. 

Forgetting the right things is 


an art worth cultivating! 


Killer ooo: 
(Continued from page 11) 


keep protective coating of fungi- 
cide over leaves and husks from 
about the milk stage on. This 
prevents fungus spores from ger- 
minating. It will not kill lesions 
already formed or unrot a rotted 
ear. 

Spraying may pay on seed 
fields, but you’ll want -to be sure 
you have high risk of damage 
before spraying silage and grain 
fields. Agricultural college plant 
pathologists in the Northeast 
will be looking for the disease 
next summer and will issue warn- 
ings if it looks like spraying will 
be necessary. It will also pay you 
to keep an eye on your own 
fields. It’s likely that most north- 
eastern farmers won’t need to 
spray, but if you’re the exception, 
it'll pay to find out in time. 


A Look Ahead 

Corn breeders, like Clarence 
Grogan, New York State College 
of Agriculture at Cornell, and 
Mel Johnson, Penn State, are 
aggressively seeking blight-re- 
sistant strains. Grogan is check- 
ing out over 30 alternate forms 
of male sterility to find one or 
more to replace the susceptible 


| ‘“T” type. Meanwhile, breeders 


are rapidly screening materials 
in greenhouses, growth chambers 
and in winter nurseries in the 
South to pinpoint resistant ma- 
terials. Once they find resistant 
strains, things can move fast. 

Extra generations grown in 
southern frost-free areas will per- 
mit 2-3 generations per year and 
a sped-up program to bring new 
hybrids to farmers. 

Breeders vary in their esti- 
mates of the time needed to de- 
velop resistant hybrids. This de- 
pends on how fast breeders can 
pick out resistant lines and how 
many they find. If they find 
many, and these are in usable 
form, then they’ll lick the disease 
within 2-3 years. If only a few 
sources of resistance exist, then 
look for 4-5 years before resistant 
hybrids are generally on the 
market. 

Breeders are optimistic about 
controlling the disease and in 5 
years it should be gone as a 
problem. In the meantime, it will 
pay you to keep a close eye on 
your corn crop! 
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-Pine:’’?’ Write Mrs. Warren 


“SERVICE BUREAU 





by M. A. Parsons 





GOODWILL TOWARD MEN 


Through the years we have printed scores of requests from readers who 
have been trying to locate wellioved poems or songs, or other items of par- 
ticular interest to them. | 

We regret that, because of the many, many requests we receive, it some- 
times takes a year or more to get them in print. 

In the spirit of Christmas, this seems like an especially appropriate time 
to print a number of these requests which, judging by mail we receive, give 


much pleasure... not only to those asking for help, but also to those who - 


have the answers. 


would appreciate any music in- 


struction books for the fife. 
* Kk O* 


CAN YOU HELP ? 


Would like information per- 
taining to the names Ree, Rice, 
Race, Reeves, Reese, Reece, 
Rheese and Rhys. Write Mrs. 
Harry S. Smith, R.D. 1, Box 17, 
Bainbridve, N.Y -13 7330 71 


* OK 


Grace E. Georgia, 2 Church 
St., Treadwell, N.¥. 13846, is 
trying to locate the following 
books — “Minnie Hermon” or 
Harmon, author unknown; ‘‘My 
Home Folks” by Chas. A. Ste- 
vens; “A Wild Wood Romance” 
by Chas. A. Stevens. 


* * * 


Laura E. Bell, 3 E. Leasure 
Ave., New Castle, Penna. 16101, 


Would like sheet music for 
“The Trail Of The Lonesome 


Teeth are closer 


Kramlich, New Tripoli, Pa., 
Route 2, Box 228. 


* Ok O* 


for extra safety. 










If you have the words and or 
music of ‘‘My Own United 
States” please contact Mrs. Carle- 
ton ‘Nims, Nelson Star Route, 
Keene, N.H. 03431. 


* * * 


Mrs. Helen Kring, Heuvelton, 
N.Y. 13654, would like to obtain 
a copy of Bob Adams’ “‘Rude 
Rural Rhymes.” 


* * OX 


If you have the words of the 
old song... “Treat the poor old 
pilgrim kindly for you may some- 
day have an absent brother hun- 
gering at somebody’s door,” 
please write Mr. Meade L. Zim- 
mer, R.D. 1, Covington, Pa. 
16917. 


30% more teeth than 
conventional saws for 
smoother, safer cuts. 

Lets you build things 

you wouldn't even attempt 
with other chain saws. 


* * OX 


Hngh F. Rikert; RD... 235So: 
Royalton, Vt. 05068, wants to 
buy ‘“‘Algebra for Today,” second 
course, by William Betz, pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co. 


* OK 


strength. 


Do you have a Beery Training 
Outfit, Beery riding bridle com- 
plete with double reins in tan 
leather including Beery double- 
action riding bit and curb strap 
to match, driving reins, breast 
strap & traces? If you have an 
old set, in good condition, which 
you wish to sell, contact Mr. Jo- 
seph L. Howard, 509 Craig St., 
Schenectady, N.Y. 12307. 


* OF 


James: Mi, Pio McGinty. 103 
Fairmount Ave., Hawley, Penna. 
18428, needs help in_finding the 
following: “Excelsior Fife Meth- 
od” and “Yankee Doodle Method 
for Fife, Drum & Bugle.” He 
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together. This reduces 
bounce and kick-back 


Exclusive “unitized”’ 
body gives extra 





information as to 
where the following lines: are 
found: “And when in life’s late 
afternoon, when cool and long the 


shadows grow.” 
* *K * 


Miss Ruth Hicks, 33 Union 
Ave., Upper Saddle River, N.J. 
07458, would be glad to buy 
‘Hope Farm Notes” or “Adven- 
tures in Silence” by Herbert W. 
Collingwood. : 


es hak * 


* * 


William F. Hubert, Box 492, 
Southampton, L.I., N.Y. 11968, 
is looking for an old Sears Roe- 
buck catalog, preferably from the 
early twenties. 

* * 

Mrs. J. M. Bench, R.D. 3, Cato, 

N.Y. 13033, would like to locate 


Bar is 10% narrower 
than conventional bars. 
Lets you slice through 
hardest woods without 
pinching. 


control. 


Nothing looks more natural under a tree than a McCulloch 
chain saw. And it’s easy to put one there. 


Our new Mini-Mac 6 is the world’s lightest chain saw at the 
World's lightest price — just $139.95* In all, we have six 
lightweight models priced under $200. 


Any one of them can save you a bundle of money — because 
you can cut your own firewood, trim your own trees, do 
dozens of different building projects for the whole family. Cut 
the cost of living. Make this a yellow Christmas. 


For the McCulloch dealer nearest you call this special number, 
800-243-6000, toll-free anytime, day or night. (In Connecticut 
only, call 800-942-0655). Or see your Yellow Pages under “saws”. 


McCulloch really gets the job done. 


McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif. 90045, McCulloch of Canada, Malton, Ontario. 


*Manufacturer’s suggested list price. 


> 


tsi 


Pe hope UNI eadowbrook.? by 


Mary J. Holmes. 
* OK 


Miss Arline Mason, Robbins 
Farm, Albion, Maine 04910, 
would be pleased to receive old 
envelopes, postcards, valentines, 
tin tobacco tags, cigar bands, 
paper dolls, and stamps. 


* * * wt 


Mrs. Cecil Smith, .21 ‘Withee 
Ave., Madison, Maine 04950, 
would like articles or old maga- 
zines about dogs and cats. 

* OK 


C. L. Gerow, Broadacres, Wells- 
boro, Penna. 16901, is interested 
in obtaining two editions of the 
book, ‘“‘Cow Philosophy,” by 
Keeney. 


Great gift — 
to trima 
tree with. 


Throttle, on-off switch, 
oiler, all controls are 
grouped right beneath 
handle, for finger-tip 


Exclusive Master-Grip 
handle is right on top, 
over center of gravity. 
Gives perfect balance, 
control and safety. 


Easiest and safest- 


starting saw made. Your 
finger is naturally on the 
throttle as you hold the 
Master-Grip handle. 
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You'll wonder how your Clayton & Lambert Dealer 
can afford to offer such drastic reductions during his 
big winter discount sale—on all items! Don’t. 

Just take advantage of it. Solve last year’s grain 
problems with tried-and-true C&L equipment- 
that'll smooth out your next year’s operation. But 
act now, to gain later. Our winter wonder-land sale 


ends February 28th. Believe us. 


In the New England area, write to: 

FRANK GAVALETZ, 1588 New 
Scotland Road 

Slingerlands, New York 12159 


’ 


Postal address 


eS 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Name 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

cs 





Space Heater 


Homelite builds five different 
types of portable space heaters 
including an indirect-fired model 
for indoor use in closed barns and 
hard-to-ventilate areas. Heater ca- 
pacities range from 65,000 BTU’s 






Model HD-85 


| 
Please send brochures on | 
the following: | 
(_] Feed King (Farm Feed | 
Processing) | 
[_]:Roto-Flo (Mechanized | 
Continuous Grain Drying | 
System) | 
(] Silver Shield Silos | 
_] Silver Shield Grain | 
Drying & Storage Bins | 
(J Silver Shield Commercial | 
Bins 
(_] Corrigated Grain Bins 
(_] Herd King for Grain or 
Forage ! 


to 265,000 BTU’s — powered by 


115 volt, 60-cycle motors. These. 


rugged, clean-burning heaters use 
kerosene, #1 or #2 fuel oil. What’s 
more, they're dependable and sim- 
ple to maintain. 


atextron] DIVISION 


Consult your local classified directory for your nearest Homelite dealer, 


or visit these factory branches. 


METROPOLITAN, N.Y., 39 River Rd., North Arlington, N.J. (201) 991-3500 


In N.Y.C. (212) 267-3071 


PORT CHESTER, N.Y., Rte. 1, Boston Post Road, (914) 937-3562 


In Conn. (203) 531-8800 


LATHAM, N.Y. 658 New Loudon Road, (518) 785-5547 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 5025 Longshore Avenue, (215) 332-4400 
Branch offices in: Avenel, N.J. * Long Island City, N.Y. 

e Malvern, Pa. ¢ Syracuse, N.Y. 





Going through the Panama Canal is always a fascinating experience, and 





this will be just one highlight of our Casual Cruise to Inca Land. 


TRAVEL WITH US IN 1971 


This month we want to give 
you very brief descriptions of the 
tours and cruises Travel Service 
Bureau and AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRIST have planned for your 
travel enjoyment for the first 
few months of 1971. Have fun 
dreaming and planning, choose 
your favorites, and send for the 
itineraries. 

London Showtime-Canaries 
Cruisetime Holiday, January 
9-28, Sightseeing, two theater 
performances and shopping, with 
the Piccadilly Hotel your home 
in London. Then a 13-day cruise 
aboard the superb MS Blenheim 
to Madeira and the Canary 
Islands. 

Winter Wonderland Tour, 
February 9 to 25. Discover the 
beautiful white wonderland of 
winter in-.Alaska, the Pacific 
Northwest, and Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. Enjoy Fur Rendez- 
vous time in Anchorage, travel 
to Nome attired in Arctic gear, 
and see the sights of Yellowstone 
from a heated snow-cat. Here’s 
the vacation that’s really dif- 
ferent! 

Caribbean Sunshine Cruise, 
February 20 to March 5. Sailing 
on the beautiful SS Leonardo 
Da Vinci from either New York 
or Port Everglades, Florida, with 
stops at Montego Bay, San Juan, 
St. Thomas, and Martinique. 
Imagine days in the sunshine, 
far from the frigid temperatures 
and icy winds of our Northeast- 
ern winter! 

Casual Cruise to Inca Land, 
March 26 to April 21. A 26-day 
cruise aboard the deluxe SS San- 
ta Maria. We’ll visit Bermuda 
and Santa Domingo, go through 
the Panama Canal, and then 
stop at Buenaventura in Colum- 
bia, Guayaquil in Ecuador, and 
Callao, port for Lima, Peru. 

Interesting shore excursions 
are included with an optional 
trip to Cuzco and the beautiful 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


Inca city of Machu Picchu avail- 
able for those interested. 
Springtime in Hawaii, April 
18 to May 1. Visit our beautiful 
50th State and see not only the 
main island of Oahu, but the 
islands of Hawaii, Maui and 
Kauai as well. All the famous 
and enjoyable sights on the four 
islands are included in this tour. 
Italian Holiday, May 1-22. 
Three weeks in Italy visiting 
Sicily, Naples, Sorrento, the Is- 
land of Capri, Pompeii, Rome, 
Florence, the beautiful Adriatic 
Coast, Venice, the Italian Lakes 
District with the Alps for a back- 
ground, and many other places. 


Mexico Fiesta Tour, May 4 to 
May 20 or June 2. Travel by 
train from Chicago to Houston 
and Mexico City, then through 
Mexico by motorcoach. A few of 
the places we will visit are Pue- 
bla, Fortin, Veracruz, Morelia, 
Patzcuaro, Taxco and Acapulco. 

At Acapulco, you can either 
fly back to New York or cruise 
back aboard the SS Statendam 
with stops at Cartagena, Mon- 
tego Bay, Port au Prince, and 
Port Everglades. 

Around America by Rail and 
Sea, May 6 to June 2. By train 
to Los Angeles with a sightseeing 
stop at the Grand Canyon. By 
motorcoach from Los Angeles to 
San Francisco, visiting Holly- 
wood, Santa Barbara, Morro 
Rock, Big Sur country with its 
groves of giant Redwood, Car- 
mel-by-the-Sea, world famous 
17-Mile-Drive, Monterey, and 
many other places en route. 

After sightseeing in San Fran- 
cisco, we'll board the SS Staten- 
dam on May 15 and weigh an- 
chor for New York City via the 
Panama Canal and with stops 
at Los Angeles, Acapulco, Carta- 
gena, Montego Bay. Port au 
Prince and Fort Lauderdale. 


(Continued on page 15) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Caribbean Cruise 
Winter Wonderland Tour 


Casual Cruise to Inca Land ____ 


Springtime in Hawaii 


Name _ 





London-Canaries Holiday 
Italian Holiday 





Mexico Fiesta Tour 


Around America by Rail. ond Seow)  es, 





Address 











(Please print) 
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by Doc and Katy Abratagn 


Happy Holidays 


Katy and I wish each reader 
of the AA the happiest of Holi- 
days. May 1971 be the most 
peaceful and blessed year you’ve 
ever had. We appreciate the 
many nice letters you’ve written 
us, and we want you to know it’s 
a real joy writing for you. 


Split Leaf Philodendrons 


Many AA readers are wonder- 
ing if those snake-like growths 
they see on their philodendrons 
are valuable. They are aerial 
roots and in the home have little 
value. Nature provided them for 
the jungles (natural habitat of 
the philodendron), so the roots 
could anchor themselves into the 
bark of trees. 

If you train your philodendron 
Onto a, “totem pole’’: (slab. of 
wood with moss wrapped to it), 
you can encourage a couple of 
the roots to grow into the bark. 
Frankly, your vine looks better if 
the aerial roots are cut off. 

Here’s how to do this job. 
Take a sterilized razor and slice 
off the root close to the trunk. 
Best way to sterilize the razor 
is to dip it in alcohol. After you 
cut off one root, be sure to dip 
the razor again before cutting 
another. 

Why all this caution? [ll ex- 
plain. We’ve seen many valuable 
philodendrons wilt suddenly 
after one of the aerial roots has 
been severed. The wilting is not 
caused by shock from the opera- 
tion, but by infection from an 
unclean razor. 


Melons and Cucumbers 


December might not seem the 
best time to talk about melons 
and cucumbers, but since our 
mail brought in some queries, 
we’d like to discuss these crops. 
Every year gardeners tell us they 
plant cucumbers next to melons 
and that these crops cross. Ac- 
tually, it’s an impossibility for 
cucumbers to cross with melons, 
due to their genetic make-up. 

Rainy, cloudy weather will 
cause a flat taste in melons and 
keep them from getting sweet. 


QDANQHAKAAAAAAAKANQAAKQAANAAAAD 
Travel 


(Continued from page 14) 


All-Expense Escorted Vacations 
All AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
tours and cruises are ‘‘all-ex- 
pense, no-worry” trips. Every- 
thing is included in the price of 
your ticket — all transportation, 
all scheduled sightseeing, all 
meals and all tips. Your travel 
escort takes care of every detail, 
so you can relax and enjoy every 
minute of your vacation. ‘Travel 
with us next year, and we prom- 
ise you the time of your life. 
Next month we will tell you 
about other tours and cruises 


planned for 1971. 
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Also, a lack of magnesium in the 
soil will do the same thing. 
That’s why some growers put 
magnesium sulfate (Epsom salts) 
in their sprays to add extra mag- 
nesium. 

I’d like to mention also that 
there’s a cucumber. called 
‘‘Temon,”’ which is a real cuke 
about the size of a large lemon. 
The flesh is white, and it has a 
sweet flavor. Sometimes seed 
from this Lemon Cucumber gets 
mixed up in a seed order, and a 
large melon-colored cucumber 
is produced, causing a lot of con- 
fusion! 


Trees Are Air Conditioners 


Now that the seed catalogs 
have started rolling in, you may 
be thinking about planting a 
few trees around your premises. 
If it weren’t for trees, we’d all 
roast to death. Did you know 
that a mature, well-watered city 
tree can produce a cooling effect 
equal to 10 room air conditioners 
running 20 hours a day? 

Let’s show the value of trees 
in another way. Suppose you 
removed all the leaves from a 
mature tree and placed them flat 
on the ground so they touched 
one another. The leaves would 
cover a space of four acres, so 
you can see why they make good 
air conditioners. 

If every family planted a few 
trees around their home, we’d 
all have a better place to live 
and: breathe, - Frees: filter out 
odors, dust particles, and cut 
down on noise pollution. 

Incidentally, when we _ talk 
about planting a tree, we don’t 
necessarily refer to a giant oak, 
nor is a large plot of land needed. 
You can put in a dwarf-size fruit 
tree that grows to be 6 to 10 feet 
tall. A home orchard can be 
planted on a plot about as large 
as the average living room. 


AA Garden Clinic 

A reader writes, ““‘We have two 
dogs and wonder if dog manure 
can be used on the compost for 
enriching our soil.” 


Answer — No reason why you 
can’t use the waste material on 
the compost pile. It is rich in 
phosphorus, especially if the dogs 
have been fed. theirsshare of. 
bones. Don’t use it straight — 
mix it with leaves, grass clip- 
pings, garden and kitchen refuse, 
sawdust, and other plant wastes. 

Dog manure may attract other 
dogs, so it’s a good idea to ar- 
range the compost heap so a 
screen keeps them away. Almost 
any organic waste material can 
be added to the compost pile. 
The only thing you might have 
to watch is diseased plants. Heat 
from the compost kills most di- 
sease spores, although a few 
tough ones such as botrytis blight 
of peonies remain untouched by 
the heat. 


BUILDINGS FOR ALL FARM NEEDS 


Choose from over 40 designs. 


Engineered prints, quality materials, 
experienced crews and Umbaugh 
know-how mean .. . 















EXPANDING YOUR HERD? 


Here is the Umbaugh 4 row free stall 
barn combining the best features of 
loose housing with those of a stanchion 
operation 


More For Your Money Than Any Other Way! 


CALL or WRITE: 


UMBAUGH 





FOR 





10 MODELS TO 





SEND 






POLE BUILDING COMPANY 


Box 2513, Newburgh, N.Y. 12550 
PH. 914-561-4330 


HARRIS SEEDS 


For Yields You Can 
Really Brag About 


You'll hardly believe the way Gemini can produce 
for you—from early till the end of the season. An 
‘all-female’ hybrid, 
green fruit are amazing. 


FREE 1971 CATALOG 


84 pages of -illustrations and straight-forward 
descriptions of the finest vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
8 Moreton Farm 


its yields of fine, slim, dark 


Rochester, N.Y. 14624 


POWER 


75,000 WATTS! 






OFF! 


CAN YOU KEEP YOUR 
BEEF, HOG, DAIRY OR 
POULTRY OPERATION RUNNING SMOOTHLY? 


Get low cost, proven assurance of con- 
tinuous electric power. Can pay for itself 
over and over. Protect yourself with... 


OU 


WRITE FOR DETAILS... 






FHONE A.C. 617-263-2543 


ARMOR 
ANDERSON 
ROCK 
PICKER 


World’s 
Finest e 


The Guaranteed Performance of ANDER- 
SON Machines will eliminate your rock 
problems. . . . A model for every condi- 
tion and budget. 


Write orcall... 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Ph. 406-442-5560 
Helena, Montana 59601 


Te Burpee’s 


B Giant Hybrid 


BOY 












red, up to 2 lbs. each! Heavy yield, ex- 
cels all others. Plants set more fruits 
even in bad weather. Send 25c for 15 
Seeds—15 Plants Guaranteed to Grow. 


EXTRA SPECIAL, for more plants 


and Burpee Big Early Hybrids for earlier fruits. 
30 Seeds of Each. $1.25 value postpaid for 
Send 25c or $1 bill at our risk. 
Burpee Seed and Nursery Catalog FREE. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
5441 Burpee Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 19132 


2 PACKETS—For More Big Boy Hybrid plants 4 


514 GREAT ROAD 
BUXTON SERVICE, INC.acton, mass. 01720 


TOMATO 


Superb, thick-meated, smooth, round, SEEDS 


25° 





Now...say goodbye to 


IAZY HEALING! 


WOUNDS 
WIRE CUTS 
BURNS 
CHAFES 
SCRATCHES 
e TEAT SORES 





FURR FEB NPS. 


> ae 
NIHR ID OE, RODIN 0.4. 7:00R © 


come” 


Non-drying RED-KOTE fights infection 
... adheres, protects, soothes and softens... 
speeds healing of stubborn wounds. Stim- 
ulates new skin growth. EASY TO USE... 
handy dauber in every bottle. 4-oz. Dauber 
Bottle, $1.50 at dealer's or mailed postpaid. 


H. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS, N.Y. 13808 


JUST PAINT 
iT ON ® 





'! WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS !! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 





Coveralls; cece a0 sie ia ee a eee ORG 
Shopcoats White & Colors—36-46 —....... ES 
Matehinge pants® So SMItS:s cereec eee eee 2.00 
Pants only 1.25 Shirts only ........ 75 
se Heavy twill pants—30-42 ... 1.75 
Heavy twill shirts dark colors 1.50 

Lined twill jackets—36-42 .. 3.09 


Unlined twill jackets—36-42 2.00 
Short counter jackets 

alesizes: eee ee 
LADIES SMOCKS—S-M-L- ..... 259 
Add 90¢ for postage and handling. 
No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors—Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
« anteed. N. Y. State add 3% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 
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2,400-Ib. lift 


from John Deere 


With 3,600 pounds of breakaway force and capacity to lift 2,400 pounds 
to 102 feet, the 48 Loader has plenty of brawn to handle your tough loading 
work quickly. Equipped with a 4-foot-wide manure fork, 5- or 6-foot 
bucket with or without tines, or 7-foot tineless bucket, you have a powerful 
mechanical pitchfork that can put manure-moving into “high gear’. 
Clean, simple design provides unobstructed visibility, makes 
getting on and off the tractor easy. Heavy construction furnishes strength 
to stand rough use in all kinds of weather. Quik-Tatch mounting 
lets you put the loader on and take it off in minutes, without heavy lifting. 
For a Quick-Trip twosome, team up the 48 Loader with a John Deere 
PTO Spreader. Three different single beaters let you equip your 
spreader to match your particular conditions. 


Unique 18-inch drum nearly fills rear of spreader... holds in soft manure 
from gutters, lots, and free-stall alleys. Paddle beater shreds 
hard-packed, straw-laced manure in a hurry. Nine-inch drum plugs 
some of rear-end gap, and also handles packed stuff efficiently. 
A second beater is available, too. 

Whether your equipment needs call for big capacity or small, your John 
Deere dealer is the man to see. He offers 
a long proven-dependable line, plus 
Credit Plan financing. See him soon. 


po JOHN DEERE 


Moline, Illinois 61265 





34 PTO Spreader — popular choice 
of dairymen. It’s less than 3% feet 
tall (for easy loading), carries 150 
bushels (for fewer trips). 














More dairymen are spreading our Barn Calcite — 
most everybody calls it ‘“non-skid’— on their barn floors and runways 
because it really takes hold . . . keeps their cows on firm footing even in wet 
weather . . . helps them produce all the milk that’s bred into them. Lime Crest 
Barn Calcite also keeps floors white and clean looking so much longer . . . it’s 
economical, easy to use, and makes better fertilizer, too. 

Your feed or farm supply dealer is the man to call. If he’s out of “non-skid” 
right now, send us his name... we’ll make every effort to see that he’s supplied. 





BARN CALCITE 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 


Introducing... The New 
STIHL OSOAV Deluxe... 
The “Professional” 
Lightweight Chain Saw. 


Not a mini-saw with mini-power . . . but a top perfor- 
mance lightweight with more than twice the power of 
some mini-saws ... plus de/uxe features if found in 
competitive saws would cost as much as $50 more. 


Features like — Stihl’s patented AV antivibration sys- 
tem with built-in shock absorbers for smoother, easier 
cutting with less fatigue — a super-silent muffler — 
automatic chain oiling with adjustable quantity control 
— a Mahle life-time cylinder — and an oversize fuel 
tank for longer, uninterrupted cutting. 


See the new STIHL O30AV Deluxe — the saw that is 
light enough for the occasional user and powerful 
enough to satisfy the professional. 

DISTRIBUTOR FOR NEW YORK 








PLASTIC chicken crates, and 
plastic boxes for shipping. and 
transporting baby chicks, are 
gaining popularity on the Del- 
marva Peninsula. The plastic has 
special advantages over wood 
and cardboard crates. 

Plastic containers about 
the size of the standard wooden 
crates...last longer, are easier 
to clean and disinfect. They cost 
more, but the longer life appears 
to pave the way to reduced poul- 
try production costs. Experience 
through 1970 indicates that plas- 
tic carriers are still in excellent 
condition after as many as 100 
trips to the farm with chicks, or 
transporting broilers to the pro- 
cessing plants. 

In the broiler house of tomor- 
tow, the. two-week-old chicks 
placed in een crates will re- 
main there...even during the 
trip to the processing plant, the 
growing cage also serves as trans- 
porting crate. 

A major advantage of the plas- 
tic - erates is-that. the cost. of 
catching and handling the chicks 
or broilers from the floor is elimi- 
nated. Another advantage is that 
there is practically none of the 
bruising which so often occurs 





WAYLAND . 


PLASTICS 
FOR POULTRY 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


when catching and stuffing into 
the crates. Finally, the plastic 
cages help reduce breast blisters 
as compared to wire cages. 


PLANT THINNER 


A labor-saving device for thin- 
ning vegetable plants is being 
successfully used on a Norma, 
New Jersey farm. 

The plant thinner has an elec- 
tronic sensor to activate the knife, 
which swings down to the row 
and chops out a section in much 
the same manner as a golfer 
chops out a divot of turf. 

Where precision planting is 
not possible and a 6 to 12-inch 
space between plants is desirable, 
this electronic thinner fills the 
bill. 

Vegetables that can be elec- 
tronically thinned include en- 
dive, lettuce, oyster plant and 
Chinese cabbage. 


JOHNSONGRASS 


Delaware now has a law 
against letting Johnsongrass go 
to seed . . . a drastic step to en- 
courage growers to cut all plants 
before the seed matures. 

Johnsongrass is one of the most 

(Continued on next page) 
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persistent weeds and its propa-— 


gation system of seeds and roots 
can render productive land al- 
most valueless for many row 
crops. 

Destroying the top growth be- 
fore the seed matures weakens 
the underground root growth. 
Plowing and cultivating is rec- 
ommended as a secondary meth- 
od of restricting underground 
root growth. Roots have been 
known to spread as far as 200 
feet in a single season, with new 
plants starting up every few 
inches. 


LEASING MACHINERY 


Leasing expensive farm equip- 
ment that’s needed for only short 
periods of time. ..such as grain 
harvesters... may be less costly 
to Northeast farmers than own- 
ing it. 

easing can be profitable up to 
the point where it costs the same 
as owning a piece of equipment. 

Leasing bean pickers has 
solved the investment problem 
for many South Jersey bean 
growers with less than 100 acres 
of the crop. A grower owning 
equipment can reduce his invest- 
ment costs by leasing to other 
growers. 


PESTICIDES IN 1971 


The rules are getting tighter 
on pesticides and 1971 may find 
regulations even more stringent. 
Federal agencies have tightened 
up on 2-4-5-T, and others may 
follow. What may have been 
acceptable in 1970 may not be 
permitted next year. 

Recommendations for disposal 
include burning or burying all 
pesticide containers. If you bury 
them, be sure they are 18 inches 
deep and away from all water 
sources. In some areas, sanitary 
landfills will not accept pesticide 
containers for disposal. 


PEACH TREES 


New Jersey peach growers are 
being urged to whitewash their 
peach trees to keep the southerly 
exposure of the trees cooler and 
prevent much of the bark winter- 
kill caused by alternate freezing 
and periods of high temperature. 

Tests show that on a clear 
winter day, the sunny side of tree 
trunks and plants may show a 
temperature of 75-80 degrees, 
while the shady side may be only 
35-40 degrees, depending on air 
temperature. 

A white reflectant applied to 
the sunny side of trees will reflect 
the sun’s heat and reduce the 
temperature by 20 or more de- 
grees. This difference in tempera- 
ture may be enough to save the 
tree from trunk injury, which 
causes the bark to split. 

Trees are most sensitive when 
three to five years of age; trunk 
diameter is not thick enough to 
absorb and hold the sun’s heat, 
yet the bark is still not thick 
enough to protect from severe 
cold. It is not necessary to spray 
the north side of the tree. Apply 
the whitewash on only the east 
and west sides. 

Whitewash is the cheapest re- 
flectant. Spray-lime and water 
alone will flake off if applied too 
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sticker to develop better adher- 
ence to bark. 

Recommended mixture is 100 
gallons of water, 300 pounds 
of spray-lime, two pounds of 
salt and commercial sticker. Cost 
of materials, based on South Jer- 
sey experience, has been 1.5 cents 
per tree. 


POLLUTANTS 


Fertilizers rarely pollute 
streams, says one of New Jersey’s 
leading soil experts. The only 
time a fertilizer might add to 
stream pollution is when it is 
washed directly into the runoff 
and before it has become mixed 
in the soil. 

The charge that phosphates 
from commercial fertilizers are 
a major source of pollution in 
waterways is without foundation. 
When applied to the soil, phos- 
phates become fixed in a matter 
of hours and remain there until 
used by plants. The major source 
of this type of water pollution is 
phosphates in detergents. 


CATTLE FEED 


Wheat as a cattle feed has the 
same general nutritive value as 
a bushel of corn, on a pound-for- 
pound basis. Whichever costs 
less . . . a pound of wheat or a 
pound of corn...is the feed to 
use. Cattle feeders should not be 
afraid to give it a trial. 

Wheat may be used up to 50 
percent of the ration. Cattle may 
not like it as well as corn, and 
may not eat the wheat ration 
with the same relish as they eat 
an all-corn ration. In feeding 
wheat, avoid finely-ground grain 
...it should be coarsely-ground. 


MAREK’S DISEASE 
A breakthrough on Marek’s 


disease control is now imminent. 
This optimistic report was dis- 
cussed at the meeting on poultry 
condemnations held recently at 
Ocean City, Maryland. 

A vaccine, while not available 
for general use, has shown ex- 
ceptional results in trials con- 
ducted in many. areas. Vaccin- 
ated laying flocks have shown a 
reduced mortality, and egg pro- 
duction has been increased in 
some instances by as much as 
one-third as compared to control 
groups. 

While no estimates have been 
made on the vaccine’s cost to 
producers when released, it is 
believed that it will be more than 
paid for by the enhanced pro- 
duction. 

Marek’s disease vaccinations 
have been experimentally used 
on broilers, but there is still some 
question as to whether it will be 
used on a wide scale in the im- 
mediate future. 

There is a- strong possibility 
that chicks from eggs produced 
by birds treated with vaccines 
will carry sufficient immunity to 
broiler chicks. 

While the researchers at many 
institutions are predicting a solu- 
tion to the long-term problem 
posed by Marek’s disease, they 
warn that there are a number of 
problems yet to be solved. 


SEEDS 





BIG-YIELD FORAGES 


...and only HOFFMAN 
ERT Ee 


HOFFMAN SPECIAL FORMULAS 


FORMULA 70 


BRAND 


RED CLOVER 


An exclusive Hoffman develop- 
ment. A special blend of im- 
proved varieties of red clover 
that provides a broader range 
of disease resistance and 
adaptation than any single 
variety. Contains no ‘“com- 
mon” red clover. Pre-inocu- 
lated, ready to sow. 


FORMULA 69 


TIMOTHY 


An unusual development that 
dovetails the advantages of 


several improved _ varieties 
into one outstanding product. 
More leafy than ordinary 


timothy. Heavier yield and re- 
growth potential: Maintains 
high hay quality over a longer 
cutting period. 


SUPER STAR ALFALFAS 


PROMOR 


Our most popular variety. 
Makes splendid yields under 
intensive management and high 
fertility. Tremendous _ vigor. 


. Wilt resistant. Unusually good 


first-year performance. Sur- 
vives hard winters ... plus 
summer “persistence.” 


DOMINOR 


A newcomer to the alfalfa 
scene. Has done very well in 
Hoffman tests. Superior hay 
quality and yield. Excellent re- 
sistance to bacterial wilt. High 
in vigor, grow-back and in 
winter hardiness. Definitely an 
outstanding new alfalfa. 


See your local Hoffman Seed Man, or write for the 1971 Hoffman Catalog. 


Bottngd) HY HOFFMAN SEEDS, INC. 


Located in the Heart of Lancaster County 





LANDISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 17538 
ALFALFA @ CLOVER @ FORAGE e HAY @ PASTURE  FUNK’S G-HYBRIDS 


SAVED: 


Sa 
MILLION 


Every year policyholders insuring with our 72 member- 
companies save about nine and a half million dollars of 
premiums as compared with charges customarily made by 


other companies. 


Economical insurance with no sacrifice of protection. 
One more of many reasons why it’s good business to do 
business with your neighbors in your nearby, friendly, 
local cooperative insurance company. 


Let us put you in touch. 


N.Y.S. CENTRAL ORGANIZATION 


NEARBY 


5 
FRIENDLY z 
PROTECTION S 


COOPERATIVE INSURANCE CO’S. 


109 LENOX AVENUE 


ONEIDA, NEW YORK 13421 
PHONE: (315) 363-5430 


Corostone Silo Co., Inc. 


Send me folders apout 








State 
PLEASE PRINT 


Zip 





Box 220 A, Weedsport, N.Y. 13166 


CiCorostone Silo Grange Silo Silo Unloaders, 
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—PIECE CHRISTMAS ASSORTMENT 


Including 15 all-in-color, all different 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


With envelopes, plus stringed tags and gaily 
colored seals for your packages. Sent postpaid 
when you order your own or a gift subscription. 


We have been sending similar gifts to subscribers each fall for 
several years BUT WE’VE NEVER HAD A NICER CHRISTMAS 
PACKAGE. FOR YOU! 


The Christmas package will be mailed 

' @s soon as possible after your order 
is received for Your Own OR a gift 
subscription. 


We will send a card in your name announcing your gift. 


You may use one or both coupons. 
POOPLP LD O LOLOL LLL SL LOPOLPDOPDOCDDD DDD DODO DDD OCOD DOO. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST A GIFT 

P.O. BOX 516 

ITHACA, N. Y. 14850 FOR A FRIEND 
Enclosed: is'$ i222. for a gift subscription for a friend for 


the term I’ve checked. Also send the 100-piece Christmas 
assortment at no extra charge. 


[] 1 Year $2 [] 3 Years $5 [] 5 Years $8 


Friend’s name 
(please print) 


St. or B.D. No. 





Post Office 


State ZIP 
Your name for gift card 


Your address 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST EXTEND MY 
P. O. BOX 516 
ITHACA, N. Y. 14850 SUBSCRIPTION 


Yes, I want the Christmas assortment mailed to me at no 
extra charge. Enclosed is $ =... for the term I’ve checked 
below. 


[] 1 Year $2 [] 3 Years $5 fav ces Years $8 


(The longer the term the more you save) 


Name 
(Please print) 


St. or R.D. No. 
Post Office 


State ZIP 
[1 New (1 Renewal 









American griculturist 


and the 


RURAL NEW YORKER 


FOR THE NORTHEAST FARMER 


P. O. BOX 516 





ITHACA, N. Y. 14850 
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SUGAR BEET GROWERS in New York State have finally 
received “payment” for beets grown in 1969 ... but 
the checks are mighty small. One grower reports 
receiving $1.40 per ton ... in spite of the con- 
tract minimum of $14 per ton. Another reports 
receiving check for eight percent of what is owed 
him. Both checks are noted on back that endorse- 
ment acknowledges payment in full. Needless to 
say, neither grower endorsed his check! 





SOUTHERN LEAF BLIGHT — A severe outbreak of the 


blight was reported in part of Bristol County, 
Massachusetts. Elsewhere in the State, the 
disease was much less troublesome, though some 
stands in Berkshire County were also definitely 
affected. (See article on page 10 of this issue 
for more information) 


GO BULK OR GO OUT — That's the likely future for 


about 9,000 New York and New Jersey dairymen still 


shipping milk in cans to Federal Order #2 markets. 
Under rules in effect November 1, a handler can 
receive a full 10¢ credit on his bulk Class II if 
he receives only bulk milk. Goal of the federal 
amendment was to hold down operating costs and 
properly align the minimum prices fixed for milk 
used in manufactured dairy products in Order #2 
with those established for other markets in the 
Northeast. Look to more rapid closing of can 
milk receiving plants. 


NEW YORK TAX LAWS permit a five-year tax exemption 


on new or remodeled buildings essential to opera- 
tion of agricultural and horticultural lands. New 
Yorkers are urged to get the application forms 

and details from their assessors before the 
taxable status date(usually May 1). 


CESAR CHAVEZ, having digested California grape 


growers, is after the lettuce growers in that 
State... and with the same boycott weapon. Na- 
tional farm labor legislation is desperately 
needed, say many farm leaders. 


FEDERAL HELP for moving processed apple products 


is in high gear. Almost two million cases of 
applesauce and apple juice for welfare type 
programs have been bought by USDA's Consumer and 
Marketing Service. One Wayne County (N.Y.) 
grower reports as much as one-third of apples 
left to rot in some orchards ... processors not 
accepting delivery of part of crop because of 
surplus, 


NORTHEAST LAND PRICES keep rising ... New Jersey 
tops states in U.S. in sale price of farm land-at 
$1,020 per acre. Write for a copy of Farm Real 
Estate Market Developments (CD75) to USDA, 
Washington, D.C. 20250. By request, you will be 
placed on mailing list for this publication. 


MORE CORPORATION FARMS for New York? The 1969 
figures released by Cornell economist George ~° 
Casler show that less than 1 percent of New York's 
38,000 commercial farms were corporation-owned 

«ee and most of these: were run by family: groups. 
This is the trend that Casler foresees well into 
the future. 

New York State residents can get a free copy 
of "Capital and Labor Requirements for Farming” 
-e. as well as other reports in the series "Toward 
the Year 1985" ... by writing: Mailing Room 
Research Park, Building 7, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


TO UP EGG SALES - sell the seller. That's the 
goal of a new regional egg promotion effort 
approved by 11 states from Maine through Maryland. 
A professional set of training aids is: designed to 
influence grocery store execs. Desired result is 
to put egg showcase’in a feature location in the 
market layout. Material and the sales plan was 
cooperatively produced by federal, state, and 
industry. groups. 
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Visions. ++ of vacations you can enjoy in 1971 


* London Showtime/Canaries Cruisetime, 1/9 -1/28 
* Winter Wonderland Tour, 2/9 - 2/25 
* Caribbean Sunshine Cruise, 2/20 - 3/5 7 
* Casual Freighter Cruise to Peru, 3/26 - 4/2] Ce 
* Springtime Holiday in Hawaii, 4/18 - 5/1 a x 
* Italian Holiday, 5/1 - 5/22 2 
* Mexico Fiesta Tour, 5/4 - 5/20 


and more to come! 








Cover a cardboard rectangle ~ oa 
with blue cotton corduroy and 
add holiday motifs cut from glit- 
' ter-sprinkled cotton batting. Mo- 
tifs will cling to the fabric with- 
out glue. For quick edging, pin 
on a rope of cotton batting en- 
twined with blue and gold string. 


Hang to wall with velveteen 
ribbon. 


DO YOU HAVE. 


Any pieces of pressed glass, 
“Picket” pattern, manufactured 
by the King Glass Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in the late 1800’s? 
Mrs. . Edward Kaminski, 911 
Turnpike Rd., Old Bridge, N. J. 
08857, would like to hear from 
you if you do. 








Send for one or all of the folders 
without obligation. ... Dream a little and plan 
to enjoy your 1971} vacation with one of our groups. 


(_] MEXICO FIESTA TOUR |] CASUAL FREIGHTER CRUISE TO PERU 
_] WINTER WONDERLAND TOUR LJ] SPRINGTIME HOLIDAY IN HAWAII 
[] CARIBBEAN SUNSHINE CRUISE [J ITALIAN HOLIDAY 

LONDON SHOWTIME/CANARIES CRUISETIME 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Department W-1 
60 Dedham Avenue, Needham, Mass. 02192 


A “recipe” for flaxseed cough 
medicine? Miss Tina Rebuelta, 
Route 2, Holmes, N. Y. 12531, 
would like to know how it is 








made. At no obligation, please sénd the FREE folders which | have selected. arave) ot 

Any hand-blown Amethyst NAME 
‘goblets made by Bryce? Mrs. 
Joseph H. Sweeney, Box 88, ADDRESS 
East Granby, Conn. 06026, CVnY STATE ZIP 
would like to obtain two or more. PLEASE PRINT 

‘ : ‘ 1 RWW | eT ICI NEW Wie x 
A recipe for venison jerkey? B MOE RY CIJRORISTMCAS & JALAIPIPY INIEW WIEAUR 


This request comes from Mr. 
Francis Hollis, R. D. 1, Box 417, 


Philipsburg, Pa. 16866. When writing * advertisers be sure 5 i HA R R iS CEEDS 
to mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. aS aes 


| HANDY SAW_ 
3 


nee en te eta ee, 


chara: us ine Wanethinic gdod about this saw. 
A recent purchaser Winer “Your Handy Saw 
is the most useful too! | have seen in years’. 
At any rate, it is the best saw for pruning 
fruit trees, shrubbery and pine trees. Why not 
give one of these saws for Christmas? 





ISN’T THIS JUST WHAT YOU’RE LOOKING FOR? 


The finest of quality—Large attractive fruit—Early ripening but 
long bearing season—Firm, meaty structure—Brilliant red flesh. 






The one tomato that combines them all is 
HARRIS’ MORETON HYBRID 
available only from Harris Seeds. 


rox FREE 1971 CATALOG 


84 pages of illustrations and straight-forward 


descriptions of the finest of vegetables and flowers. 
Replaceable 16” blades available — 60 cts. ea. postpaid 


(Mass. residents add 3% for Sales Tax.) JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 


Ti WHEELER SAW CO., Belchertown, Mass. 01007 HARRIS’ MORETON HYBRID TOMATO 7 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 


3 EVERY SUNDAY New Hardy 
TTS Amite Dinner in the CARPATHIAN 


PO dota guide it with ee 
NOON - 
AG oe) y WALNUT 


New: OG) the. menu: the century! Here’s a 
A completely NEW concept in 


coe tor ere OE TE WIN-DINNERS © | Stic goes 


@ Patent No. 2, ay) ,898 
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CHRISTMAS TIME 
by Roy Z. Kemp 





‘Light the tall and shining candles, 
Hang the bunch of mistletoe, 
Place the wreath of berried holly 






re ng 2-in-1 TROY-BILT® is not appearing foliage. Pro- See 
On the door where it will show; CE? ent a unadertelly: batter k $595 duces delicious, thin-shelled English Wal- 
Deck the Christmas tree with tinsel, e TH roto tiller, it's also a won- nuts. It’s perfectly adapted to cold win- 
: ¥ derful compost § shredder- for two persons ters - sate stands 20° below zero with- 
Hang each silver, golden ball, chopper! It turns your i out injury. Plant it for shade and nuts. 
Ornament of green and yellow, ne carat ie yankee Hot hoayt ot. Bees Also STRAWBERRIES, BLUEBERRIES, 
Red and blue, so none will fall. No Footprints! fabulously fertile “compost = ae ro sua RASPBER SRIES, GRAPES, FLOWERING 
Light the hearthfire—let the yule log No Wheelmarks! pile’": So easy to handle, cae ar ce ory amend: Ham FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTALS. 
Brightly burn to glowing embers, in pe folks, you guide it with ERENS pe MILLER’S CATALOG FREE; 36 pages, 
We . ! . = ’ 
Sing the joyous Christmas carols re JUST ONE HAND? i Randolph PEERS all in full color! One of America’s most 
i hh h bers: Please let us send you complete details, orice Tel. 315-457-1122 ErEreHR valuable guides for home planting. Lists 
Which each happy heart remembers; OFF-SEASON SAVINGS, etc. Ask for FREE B2OK- at Thruway Exit 37 Ouse |trrrers more than 100 best varieties of plants, 
Let the magic of this season | LET. Clip this ad and write now to— plact/Gnics Padibny Syraktee — many of which can not be easily found 
Stay with you and not depart; _ TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers, Dept. 2762 = elsewhere. Ask for your copy today. _ 
May the Child born in a manger Buffet Breakfast J.E. MILLER NURSERIES, INC. 
Y 9 102nd St. & Sth Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12182 
Ever live within your heart. SEITE EE as 7-11 AMdaily $1.75 922-MWest Lake Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424 
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Everything ran like clockwork at 
the Apple Pie Contest finals, held at 
Binghamton’s Treadway Inn during 
State Grange Session. Top winners 
from all 53 Grange counties sent pies 
to Binghamton, and three home 
economists spent between five and 
six hours tasting and scoring each 


pie. 


Judges were Miss Frances Ketch- 
um, Broome County Cooperative 
Extension Leader, Mrs. Mary Ann 
Fink from Columbia Gas of New 
York, and Mrs. Barbara Tuffy of 
Endicott. We greatly appreciate the 
time and effort given by these 
women, and don’t think for a minute 
that it isn’t an effort to keep tasting 
apple pies after about the twentieth 
or so! 


After the judging was over and the 
sealed envelopes had been opened, 
we found that Mrs. Robert Northrop 
of Delhi Grange No. 1192 in Dela- 
ware County was the champion 
Grange apple pie baker in New York 
State! 


Mrs. Northrop chose the Osteri- 
zer Cyclomatic Blender which had 
been given by International Multi- 
foods as her grand prize. She told 


me she and her husband have lived 
in a trailer for two years, so her 
range is built-in and fairly new. They 
also have a freezer, but she has al- 
ways wanted a blender. 


As the No. 1 winner, Mrs. North- 
rop received a corn popper from 
International Salt Company, $20 in 
cash from AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
and $3.00 from New York State 
Grange. She also received the fol- 
lowing prizes given to all top ten 
winners: a case of Blue Boy vegeta- 
bles and one of assorted Ritter 
products from Curtice-Burns Foods, 
a box of cheese from Dairylea Co- 
operative Inc., six boxes of Sterling 
Salt from International Salt Co., and 
a case of applesauce from Western 
New York Apple Growers Assn., Inc. 


Mrs. Northrop said she always 
enters the AA-Grange baking con- 
tests, but this is the first time she 
ever won at state level. And she 
really did it right! 





Pd 


Pictured with Mrs. Harry. Howard and Mrs. Augusta Chapman, co-directors of the Ap 








i 


ple Pie Contest, 


are the winners present at State Grange Session when their names were announced. They are, left to 
right — front row, Mrs. Anna Hoag, Mrs. Robert Northrop, Mrs. William O'Hara and Mrs. Paul 
Southard; middle row, Mrs. Richard Graves, Mrs. Eugene Chatfield and Mrs. Leslie Rathbun; back row, 
Mrs. Richard Thorne, Mrs. Edgar Jennings, Mrs. Howard, Mrs. Elinor Kendall, Mrs. Chapman and Mrs. 


Jean Gobrecht. 


Second and Third-place Winners 


Mrs. Anna Hoag of Greene Grange 
in Chenango County came in second. 
She does not have a freezer and was 
thrilled to receive the one given by 
Agway Ine. as her grand prize. She 
won $18 in cash and the grocery 
prizes given the ten high winners. 
Mrs. Hoag got up at three o’clock 
the morning of the contest finals to 
bake her apple pie! 

Third-place winner was Mrs. Eu- 
gene Chatfield of Saratoga County. 
Mrs. Chatfield made two pies before 
going to church and another when 
she got home. She entered the first 
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MRS. NORTHROP’S APPLE PIE 


Crust 


2 cups sifted flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
% cup Crisco 


4 tablespoons water 
Filling 
4 large Spy apples, approx. 
| 1 cup sugar 


4% teaspoon cinnamon 
1 tablespoon butter 


Mix flour and salt. Cut in 
shortening with a blender until 
very fine. Add water slowly, stir- 
ring with a fork. Roll out about 
two-thirds of dough between 
waxed paper to fit pan. 

Peel apples and slice thin. Al- 


ternate layers of apples with sugar | 
and cinnamon which have been 
mixed together. Fill pan a little | 
above top. Dot with butter. 

Moisten edge of bottom crust 
and add top crust which has been 
rolled to a circle a little larger 
than pan and marked with steam 
vents. Cut off excess crust and 
flute edges. | 

Bake in a 400° oven for 50 to 
60 minutes, until crust is golden 
brown and apples are tender. 

Editor’s Note: This recipe is 
printed just as Mrs. Northrop | 
gave it to me at State Grange 
Session. 





INTERNATIONAL 
MULTIFOODS 


Mrs. Anna_ Hoag, 
second-place winner, 
chose the Chest Free- 
zer given by Agway, 
Inc., as her grand 
prize. 


Oster [0-speed Cyclomatica 
Blendé® gi 


Photos: Frank V. Saraceno” 


Winner No. 1, Mrs. 
Robert Northrop, 
had her choice of the 
nine grand prizes 
and chose the Os- 
terizer Cyclomatic 
Blender which had 
been given by Inter- 
national Multifoods. 
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MONARCH RAN 

COMPANY = 

“Jet-Fan™ 

Convection Oven 
Electric Range 


Winner No. 4 was 
Mrs. Leslie Rathbun. 
She received the 
Singer Portable Sew- 
ing Machine from 
New York State 
Grange. 


pie made. Mrs. Chatfield received 
the beautiful Monarch Electric 
Range with Sta-Klean Oven from 
Monarch Range Company and $14 
in cash. 


Other High Winners 


Otsego County’s Mrs. Leslie Rath- 
bun was winner No. 4 and chose the 
Singer Portable Sewing Machine 
which was a gift from State Grange. 
I asked Mrs. Rathbun if she baked 
pies often, and she replied, “Well I 
have five children, and they all like 

Tele 
Mrs. William O’Hara of Cayuga 
County was fifth-place winner and 
took home the Singer Portable Tele- 
vision, also a gift from State Grange. 

Winner No. 6 was Mrs. Ruby 
Lawrence of St. Lawrence County. 
Mrs. Lawrence celebrated her 88th 
birthday the day she made her apple 
pie! She won the 236 Anscomatic 
Camera Kit from GAF Corporation. 

Allegany County’s winner, Mrs. 
Richard Graves, came in seventh 
and received the set of Oneida Com- 
munity Silver and Chest, a gift from 
Oneida Ltd. Silversmiths. Mr. and 
Mrs. Graves and 5-week-old daugh- 
ter, Sharna, drove to Binghamton 
from Friendship, New York, to be 
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AMPION APPLE PIE BAKER! 


by Augusta Chapman, Home Editor 


Third-place 
Mrs. Eugene Chat- 
field, selected the 
‘‘Jet-Fan’’ Convec- 
tion Oven Monarch 
Electric Range. This 
was given by Mon- 
arch Range Com- 
pany. 


winner, 





present at State Grange when the 
winners were announced. 

Winner No. 8 was Mrs. Martha 
Burnside of Chautauqua County, 
and her grand prize was the 4-piece 
Community Coffee Service, given 
by National Grange Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. Ninth-place winner was 
Mrs. Jean Gobrecht of Orange 
County. Mrs. Gobrecht received the 
16-piece set of Calypso China from 
Syracuse China Corporation. 


Directors 

Mrs. Harry Howard of Phelps, 
New York, chairman of the State 
Grange Service and Hospitality 
Committee, and I directed the con- 
test for the state. We were assisted 
by two other members of the State 
Committee, Mrs. Frank Stearns of 
Central Square, New York, and Mrs. 
Ernest Briscoe of Unadilla, New 
York, plus hundreds of Subordinate 
and Pomona S. & H. chairmen. 

Next year’s contest will feature 
Chiffon Cake, and soon every Subor- 
dinate Grange in the State will have 
information about this contest. This 
yearly event is lots of fun, so plan 
to enter now, for you could be one 
of the lucky state winners next Oc- 
tober. 





25 TOP WINNERS 


Mrs. Robert Northrop, Delhi Grange, Delaware Co. 

Mrs. Anna Hoag, Greene Grange, Chenango Co. 

Mrs. Eugene Chatfield, Greenfield Grange, Saratoga Co. 
Mrs. Leslie Rathbun, Roseboom Grange, Otsego Co. 

Mrs. William O'Hara, Weedsport Grange, Cayuga Co. 
Mrs. Ruby Lawrence, Massena Grange, St. Lawrence Co. 
Mrs. Richard Graves, Cuba Grange, Allegany Co. 

Mrs. Martha Burnside, Portland Grange, Chautauqua Co. 
Mrs. Jean Gobrecht, Mountainville Grange, Orange Co. 
Mrs. Helen Brooks, Bangor Grange, Franklin Co. 

Mrs. Elsie Jager, Florida Grange, Montgomery Co. 

Mrs. Elinor Kendall, Dayton Grange, Cattaraugus Co. 
Mrs. Helen Galloway, Whitehall Grange, Washington, Co. 
Mrs. Howard Webster, Crystal Valley Grange, Yates Co. 
Mrs. Paul Southard, Lysander Grange, Onondaga Co. 
Mrs. Doris Nellis, Enterprise Grange, Ontario Co. 

Mrs. Marlene Cook, Parish Grange, Oswego Co. 

Mrs. Jesse Schantz, Denmark Grange, Lewis Co. 

Mrs. Richard Thorne, Irondequoit Grange, Monroe Co. 
Mrs. M. L. Lewis, Gilboa-Conesville Grange, Schoharie Co. 
Mrs. Doris Kent, Olive Branch Grange, Schuyler Co. 

Mrs. Edgar Jennings, Catskill Valley Grange, Greene Co. 
Mrs. Ahlene Tinkler, Nowadaga Grange, Herkimer Co. 
Mrs. Margaret Follmer, Bloomingburg Grange, Sullivan Co. 
Mrs. Rena Laubacher, Barre Grange, Orleans Co. 
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Mrs. William O'Hara, 
| fifth-place winner, 
| took home the Singer 
Portable Television 
Set. This is also a 
gift from New York 
State Grange. 






Sixth-place winner, 
Mrs. Richard Graves, 
received a set of 
Community  Silver- 
plate and Deluxe 
Cabinet from Oneida 
Ltd. Silversmiths. 






¢ Service of : 
att Deluxe Granless 
ity Sivertiate with 
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WHAT’S CHRISTMAS 
without candies — to enjoy along 
with other sweets of the season 
and to gift pack in gayly 
wrapped boxes or attractive con- 
tainers? Christmas candy-making 
can be a “fun” family enterprise 
too. Here are some tips to help 
you make better candy and some 
recipes we hope you will like. 

For successful candy making, 
you will need a heavy, straight 
and highsided saucepan with 
smooth inside (a tight-fitting 
cover is also sometimes needed), 
a good quality paddle-type ther- 
mometer with 2-degree gradua- 
tions which clips on side of pan, 
a nice clear day (humidity can 
play havoc with candy making), 
and good recipes to be followed 
carefully in every detail. 

It is well to test your ther- 
mometer after every use. Place 
it in rapidly boiling water where 
it should register 212°and make 
any necessary adjustments for 
the recipe being used. Be sure to 
read thermometer with your eye 
level with mercury column and 
bulb completely covered with 
syrup and not resting on bottom 
of pan. Remove and cool ther- 
mometer before washing to pre- 
vent breakage. If you do not 
have a candy thermometer, your 
favorite cookbook will describe 
the cold water method for testing 
candy. 


DIVINITY 


2 cups sugar 
% cup light corn syrup 
% cup water 

Dash salt 
2 egg whites stiffly beaten 
1 teaspeon vanilla 
Y2 cup chopped pecans 
% cup chopped or sliced maraschino 

cherries 

Combine sugar, syrup, water 
and salt and stir over low heat 
just until sugar is dissolved. Cook 
without stirring to a temperature 
of 252° or until a small amount 
of the syrup dropped into very 
cold water forms a hard ball. 

Gradually pour the syrup over 
the stify beaten egg whites, 
beating after each addition. Do 
not scrape bottom of pan. Con- 
tinue beating until mixture loses 
some of its gloss and begins to 
hold its shape; add vanilla. 

To one half of the mixture, 
add the nuts; to the other half 
the cherries. Drop quickly from 
tip of spoon onto waxed paper in 
individual peaks or turn into a 
greased shallow pan and cut in 
l-inch squares. Makes about 1'4 
pounds. For variety, dip bottoms 
of some of the pieces into melted 
dipping chocolate. 


CREAMY CARAMELS 


2 cups light cream 

2 cups sugar 

1 cups light or dark corn syrup 
¥, cup butter 

¥% cup chopped nuts 

1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Heat cream to lukewarm in 
large heavy saucepan. Pour out 
1 cup and reserve. Add sugar, 
corn syrup and salt to cream in 
saucepan. Cook over medium 
heat, stirring constantly, until 
mixture boils. Add reserved cup 
of cream slowly, so mixture does 
not stop boiling. Cook 5 minutes, 
stirring constantly. 
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CHRISTMAS CONFECTIONS 


by Alberta Shackelton 


Stir in butter, about 1 tea- 
spoon at a time. Turn heat to 
low. Boil gently, stirring con- 
stantly, until temperature 
reaches 248°, or until a small 
amount of mixture dropped into 
very cold water forms a firm ball 
which does not flatten on re- 
moval from water. 

Remove from heat. Gently 
mix in nuts and vanilla. Let 
Stand (10 minutes; sOtir= just 
enough to distribute the nuts. 
Pour into one corner of a lightly 
greased (8x8x2-inch) pan, let- 


ting mixture flow to its own level 


in pan. Do not scrape cooking 
pan. 

Cool to room temperature and 
then turn onto cutting board. 
(If candy sticks, heat bottom of 
pan slightly.) Let candy cool be- 
fore cutting. Mark off %4-inch 
squares. Cut with large sharp 
knife. Wrap each caramel in 
waxed paper to store. Makes 
about 2 pounds. 


WALNUTTY CHOCOLATE SAUCE 


¥% cup butter 
2 cups coarsely chopped walnuts 
1 12-ounce package semi-sweet 
chocolate morsels 
Melt butter in heavy saucepan 
over medium heat. Add walnuts, 
stirring constantly till lightly 
browned. Remove from heat, 
add morsels and stir until melted 


and smooth. Serve warm over 
cream or cake squares. Makes 
about 2% cups. Any favorite nut 
may be substituted for the wal- 
nuts. 


GLACE NUTS 


1’2 cups sugar 
¥2 cup light corn syrup 
’2 cup water 
¥2 teaspoon salt 
3 cups mixed nuts 
2 tablespoons butter 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Combine sugar, corn syrup 
and salt in a heavy 2-quart 





Photo: Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy 
One joy of Christmas is making candies and cookies to give friends and 
for the family to enjoy during the Holidays. Children will love helping 
with the foil baskets to be used as favors or hung on the tree, and with 
the kitten ‘‘containers’’ for cookies. 


saucepan. Cook over low heat, 
stirring constantly, until sugar is 
dissolved. Then, cook over me- 
dium heat without stirring until 
mixture reaches 300°, or until a 
small amount of the mixture 
dropped into very cold water 
separates into threads which are 
hard and brittle (hard crack 
stage). 

Meanwhile, spread nuts in 
shallow pan and heat in a mod- 
erate oven (350°) for 10 minutes. 
Reduce heat under syrup mix- 
ture to very low and add nuts, 
butter and vanilla. Stir just until 
nuts are coated and butter 
melted. 

Remove from heat and turn 
into a large coarse sieve set over 
a greased pan. Let excess syrup 
drain off for about 1 minute. 


Spread nuts in greased shallow 
pan or baking sheet, using forks 
to separate. Cool excess syrup 
mixture and break into pieces to 
serve as hard candy. Makes 3 
cups. 


TWO-TONE MALLOW BITES 


2 6-0z. packages butterscotch morsels 
1 tablespoon shortening 
1 cup chopped walnuts 
2 cups miniature marshmallows 
2 6-0z. packages semi-sweet chocolate 
morsels 
1 tablespoon shortening 
Melt butterscotch morsels and 
1 tablespoon shortening: over hot 
(not boiling) water. Stir in the 
walnuts. Spread in a_ greased 
9-inch square pan. Cover with 
an even layer of marshmallows, 
gently pressing into surface. 
Melt semi-sweet chocolate 
morsels and remaining shorten- 
ing over hot water. Spread evenly 
over marshmallow layer. If de- 
sired, top with walnut halves. 
Cool until firm and cut in 
squares. Makes about 2 pounds. 


CHOCOLATE QUICKIE CLUSTERS 
1 6-0z. package semi-sweet chocolate 

morsels 
3 tablespoons corn syrup 
1 tablespoon water 
2 cups crisp, ready-to-eat cereal 

Melt chocolate morsels with 
corn syrup and water over hot 
(not boiling) water, stirring to 
blend. Add cereal and stir gently 
until well coated. Drop by 
rounded teaspoonfuls on alumi- 
num foil. Chill until firm. If de- 
sired, clusters may be rolled in 
finely grated coconut and decor- 
ated with cinnamon candies and 
citron. Makes about 2'2 dozen. 

For variations — substitute for 
the cereal any of the following: 

1. % cup preserved fruit and 
’2 cup chopped walnuts. 

2. 1 cup flaked coconut and 2 
cup candied cherries. 

3. 1 cup miniature marshmal- 
lows and 1 cup salted peanuts. 

4. 2 cups corn flakes, 2 cup 
chopped pecans and '% cup 
chopped dates. 

5. 1 cup chunk-type peanut 
butter. 

6. 2 cups raisins. 

7. 1 3-0oz. can chow mein noo- 
dles and 1 cup chopped dates. 


Fun For The Small Fry 

Let your young cooks share in 
Christmas preparations. They 
will enjoy making some simple 
drop cookies decorated with 
chocolate chips and then pack- 
aged for Christmas giving in the 
kitten containers shown in pic- 
ture above. 

To make containers stack 
cookies high and wrap _ heavy- 
duty aluminum foil about them 
to form a body. Two more cook- 
les wrapped at an angle will 
form kitty’s head, and a couple 
of pinches in the right place will 
make the ears. Roll and attach 
a small strip of foil for tail, and 
make eyes and nose with bits of 
colored paper. Dress up with 
Christmas bow. 

For gift giving or to decorate 
the Christmas tree, small baskets 
filled with candy goodies can be 
made by pressing foil around 
gelatin molds and threading foil 
ropes through holes punched on 
either side. 
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4777. Slim coatdress. PRINTED 
PATTERN, New Half Sizes 1014- 
2014. Size 1414 (bust 37) takes 214 
Wasi: 45-1 LaDTIess aeepe ss 50 cents 








Clothes Line 
pie 








All Printed Patterns 
9402 10%-20% 


4777 10%-20% 






















9402. Curved yoke, collar, pockets. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Half 
Sizes 1014-2014. Size 1414 (bust 37) 
takes 314 yds. 35-in. ...°...50 cents 


4989. Sleek princess and jacket. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Misses’ 
Sizes 8-16. Size 12 (bust 34) dress 
takes 3 yds. 35-in. fabric. . .50 cents 


9485. Side buttoning on a curve. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Wom- 
en’s Sizes 34-46. Size 36 (bust 40) 
takes 25% yds. 54-in. fabric. .50 cents 


4989 8-16 
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7366. Horse embroidery on pictures, 
pillow, spread. Boys love Wild West 
thrills. Six 5144 x 714” motifs. Easy 
CinechionSte tote see, 50 cents 


818. Trim fashionable beret with 
mock leather band, pillbox with bow. 
Use jiffy wool, big crochet hook. Hats 
PC aE ARS hoe ear vce exes ie 50 cents 


7471. Knit cozy mittens for all the 
youngsters. Weave contrast yarn thru 
cable for gay touch. Fit 4, 6, 8, 10 
WOAT SIZES. ice ges ie ore 8 = 50 cents 


9443. Diagonal bands for new look. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Misses’ 
Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) takes 
1% yds. 45-in. fabric. ...... 50 cents 
t Insta nt Sewine Book [] $1 
t Instant Fashion Book {J $1 


' Fashions to Sew 


() 50¢ | send To 


‘ Desi llection #2 50 

Rn eiconiee , BS AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
! Book of 16 Quilts #1 [] 50¢ Box 42, Old Chelsea Station 

* Museum Quilt Book #2 [_] 50¢ 

$15 Quilts for Today #3. =] 50¢ 


Dress Patterns 50¢ Needlecraft Patterns 50¢ 


Add 15¢ for each Pattern for first-class mailing 
and special handling. 


i Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs 
+12 Prize Afghans #12 [_] 50¢ 


New York, N. Y. 10011 
! Complete Afghan Bk. #14 [] $1 ' 

















PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


seem me meme wee ee eee eee BeBe Bee eee ee eee eee ee ewese See e se eee eee BBB See BEER eee BeBe See 


: Complete Git Rocki(Nen pot Micee ers) ose tc ont nt nT erren aeen err So ene 
' we i 
i Pattern No. Size Price NAN ; 
t - ADDRESS 
Soe 
; PY ter Ae Jaen re AT eek ele BED : 
‘ 5 
‘ 4 
‘ 5 
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At last.Hers.’6. 


This is it. The new one-piece molded women’s boot from Tingley. 
Muk Luk style with a lot of sales-appeal features. 
See your nearest Tingley Dealer. 


No lining to get soggy. 
ses eee ce Shoes slide on and off. 


Wash and dry in seconds. 




















Bell mouth top line 
protects stockings from snags. 


a 
00s ean. det eon, a> 


Simulated hand stitching. 


Familiar Tingley button and wrap-flap. 
Weather stays outside. 
Dry shoes inside. 


Weighs only 8 ounces. 


Exclusive rubber formulation 
for tough, long wear. 


Deep tread for good footing 
in mud and snow. 


Sole can’t peel off. 
One piece molding. 


Muk Luk moc-toe style 
for casual, sport 
and country wear. 


Sizes: XS, S, M, L, XL. 


TINGLEY RUBBER CORPORATION, 222 SOUTH AVE.,, S. PLAINFIELD, N.J. 07080 


Tingley Rubber products 









5 GENEVAG en E. E. Miller & Son 
available from 
ea eee eer Aeey Coop. 
A HEUVELTON ........ Cougler’s Fee ervice 
Te las bY M HORNELL Agway Coop., Inc. 
JASPER 6 sk Se Paynes General Store 
ale) oll >, LIRFER VALLEY 3... k Gramco, Inc. 
EQCKPORT 2. W. H. Rhinehart, Inc. 
LOWVILLE ._...... _.Lehman’s Dairy Supply 
LYONS (FALLS 722... Lyons Falls Farmers 
NT & MACEDON 2 Townsend Grocery 
NEW BERLIN ....... I. L. Richer Co., Inc. 
NEWFANE .................. Roycrafts Feeds, Inc. 
NEWFANE: 2.25382 Floyd Collins & Son 
BOX 184 OWEGO!:) one A. J. Hollenbeck & Son 
Dias eS aL Pd PENN YAN ................ Emory L. Fox Co., Inc. 
: PORTVIEE Eo eerie de Agway, Inc. 
NEW YORK RICHFIELD SPRINGS _......... Ray E. Brown 
ALEXANDER ....................... Gephart & Shaw 
ANDOVER: i353 S D & L Feed Service SGHENEVUS 23). eees _Milton Brandow 
INGE LIGA sss eae ee Agway Coop. SCHENEVUS ._...... Farmers Feed Company 
ARKPORT ......... ...Kilbury Feed Service SCIPIO CENTER 
BON erie ee. Agway Coop., Inc. Krueger Feed & Supply Co. 
c SENECA: FALES 85 oe. Farmco, Inc. 
BAINBRIDGE ........ C. H. Eldred & Co., Inc. SINCLAIRVILLE Petersons Agway Service 
BAUR ih ne M. J. Ward & Son SMYRNA ........ Simmons & Mummery, Inc. 
BEEMONT 223-3 Wayne Fd. Supply Co. SOUTH DAYTON ........ Austin Milling Co. 
CANANDAIGUA Joe Valvanos Dry Supply VICTORS 528 Genes Farm Service, Inc. 
CANANDAIGUA ................ Benham Elevator 
CANANDAIGUA ._..C. Outhouse Fd. & Coal WATERTOWN ......... Walter H. Bisnett, Inc. 
CHERRY.“ VAELEY nick Agway Service WATERTOWN .._........... Jefferson Bulk Milk 
CREEFENANG OWS sec: S. B. Hatch WEEESVIEDE Scag now aie! Agway Coop. 
COBLESKILL Schoharie Company Coop. WEST VALLEY 


Farm Supply and Produce Co. 
WILSON re pie Lah Riese ae LACE rans ined 
WYOMING ....... R & S Agricultural Supply 


HARRIS SEEDS 


DELICIOUS TO EAT 
. .» AND EARLY TOO 


With Harris’ Spring Gold, you can enjoy sweet corn 
of delightful sweetness and flavor right at the start 
= of the season—and it looks just as appetizing as it 
| tastes! 


4 Grow Spring Gold for roadside stands and quality 
markets too. It is now the most popular early corn. 


562° FREE 1971 CATALOG 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
6 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 


TEATS 
F Soften UDDERS! 


DANSVIEEEW 2075 Dansville Farm Supply 
DOLGEVILLE ......... ..Producer’s Coop., Inc. 





SPRING GOLD Sweet Corn 





HUNTERS - FISHERMEN - FIREMEN - SKIERS 
. RED SUSPENDERS 


(Also Black and Olive Green.) 
11/2" Wide—Heavy Duty 


m 








You will like this modern, morc ef- 







yn hey 1, x rane iA a Sore Teats, eee Barras 
NV Tender ers. More soothing, : Pe Fx :} 
O Y lay more softening. more penetrating or Button ee aay pr. plus 





to relieve soreness . . . reduce con- 
gestion. ${.25atdrug and farm 
stores, or write 


H. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS 7, N. Y. 





YANKEE WORKBENCH 
Dept. 
Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 01460 
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BALM 





ANGUS 
FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 


from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
827-7160. 





BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW-VIEW CHICKS—Shaver Leghorns, 
Harco Sex-links, Lawton Buffs, Cornish Cross 
meat birds. Also started pullets. Henry M. 
Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. Phone 518-692- 
7104. 


BABY CHICKS: $7.95 — 100 COD. Rocks, 
Reds, Crosses, Heavy Assorted. Also ducklings, 
goslings, turkeys. Free catalog. Surplus Chick 
Co., Milesburge (4), Pa. 168538. 


SUNNYBROOK BABY CHICKS — De Kalb 
White Leghorns-Red Rock Sex-Link Cross- 
Rhode Island Reds for egg production. Started 
pullets available from 2 weeks of age up to 
ready-to-lay. White Rock Vantress Cross for 
meat production. Hatching weekly. Sunny- 
brook Poultry Farms, Inc., R.D. #2, Hudson, 
INGO NG 1 2534 2s 








‘CHAROLAIS 


REGISTERED PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 
bulls. Fertility guaranteed. L. W. Westervelt, 
Spencer, New York. Phone: 589-4907. 


TAUREAU RUN, home of Blanco 201, one 
of the great Charolais bulls, is selling all per- 
centage cows, some with Blanco calves at 
side—all bred to Blanco. This is an oppor- 
tunity to get a top line start at a minimum 
figure. Taureau Run, Box 62, RD 1, Mohawk, 
New York 13407. 


CIRCLE B FARM purebred Charolais—Decem- 
ber monthly rundown. Thanksgiving is past 
and Christmas is nigh; the holiday spirit is 
running high. We are truly thankful that the 
Lord is near, and has seen us through another 
year. Things mightn’t have been what we 
wanted most, nor profits so big as to make 
us boast. But despite our complaining and 
wishing for, I’m sure we have all had bless- 
ings galore. Now let’s take a look at your 
Christmas list. Have you chosen your son or 
daughter a gift? Then how about giving in a 
practical way, by buying a registered, pure- 
bred Charolais? For yourself at retirement, 
it might have occurred. But whether income 
for college or to help start a herd, we’d like 
for you folks to all come and see the Charolais 
variety at the Circle B. 716/928-1118 Little 
Genesee, N.Y. 14754. 

FOR SALE: CHAROLAIS bull born April ’70. 
White, excellent type, LCR Sir Sam bloodline. 
Edna Gladstone Benedict, Oneonta, N.Y: Dela- 
ware Co. GE2-3578. 

_ HIDDEN FALLS FARM is proud to -have 
shown at the New York State Fair: Grand 
Champion Female, Jr. Champion Female, Res. 
Sr. Champion Bull, -Res. Jr. Champion Bull. 
For sale: 1% French sons of Aiglon; semen 
and performance tested. Graded choice and 
fancy. One fancy linebred Michaelis bull 18 
months old—1650# well-muscled. Mr. & Mrs. 
Robert B. Hazard, Tully, N. Y. 315-696-5353. 


VINTAGEVALLEY FARM — purebred bulls, 
females, imported bloodlines — Delhi, New 
York. 212-B033119. 


KARL EHMER LINDEN FARM 
LaGrangeville, N.Y. 
Tele. #914-223-3346 
Largest Herd in the East. Home of Aiglon, 
Jr. $100,000. pure French Bull. See us for 
Quality Charolais. 


N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS 
a Cazenovia, N.Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 


CHAROLAIS 


. . . the way to get more net dollar income 
from your beef cows. Bigger, faster-gaining, 
money-making Charolais-cross calves are the 
quickest, most profitable way to increase 
income from your present herd of beef cows. 


Write for a list of breeders 
Visit their herds, you'll find 
spent. 
Colonial Charolais Association 
916 Trenton Road, Box C 
Fairless Hills, Pa. 19030 
(215) 736-1311 
(Affiliated with American-International 
Charolais Assn., Houston, Texas) 
ELAR SIS SS RISE aA RN LG A BO Vee Ee 


DEVON CATTLE 


FOUR PAIR DEVON STEERS well broken. 
Wallace Parsell, Southbury, Conn. 06488. 


DOGS 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS. Small, sturdy! 
Herd dog and companion. D. McLaud, Berk- 
shire, N.Y. 


BORDER COLLIES — Stock imported direct 
from Scotland. Best farm dogs. Dunsmore 
Farm, Swanton, Vermont. Phone 802-524-4819. 


NO HORNS! y3>3 
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One application of Dr. ye 


swaylor's Delornin 
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in your area. 
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Paste on horn button o 
calves, kids, lambs—and 
no horns will grow. No 
cutting, nobleeding,40z. 
jar—$1.00 ny our a 
er’s, or mailed postpaid. 
H. W. NAYLOR Co. 
Morris 12, N.Y. 
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DOGS 
REGISTERED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES — 





Swiss Type. Famous bloodlines. Walter E. 
Yoder, Rl, Meyersdale, Pa. 15552. Phone 
634-7664. 


A.K.C. St. Bernard puppies ready for Christ- 
mas. Excellent heelers. Write Donald V. John- 
son, Pine Creek Road, Wellsboro, Pa. 16901. 
Phone 717-724-1344. 


SHAFFNER’S FAMOUS BORDER COLLIE 
puppies. Registered, imported breeding. Train- 
ing instructions. Guaranteed satisfaction. Car- 
roll Shaffner, Oak Hall, Pa. 16862. Phone 
814-466-6535. 


WORKING BORDER COLLIES. If you are 
thinking of a working dog for next season 
now is the time to get a pup. We have sev- 
eral litters from certified Imported females 
ready for Christmas. Price $50 at 6 to 8 
weeks old. Also the book “The Farmer’s Dog”’ 
on Border Collies and their training. $6.00 
postpaid. Write or call Edgar Gould, Shel- 
burne, Mass. 01370. 3 
AIREDALE, WEIMARANER, BASSET AKC 
puppies. Farm raised. Tourtellotte, Morris, 
N.Y. 13808. 

ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. 
Eskimo male dog free—good home. 
Angle, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 18301. 
717/421-7496. 











Bred females. 
Myrtle 
Phone 





GOATS 


READ DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL — Monthly 
magazine. How to profit, where to buy. Send 
$3.00 for one year. Box 836, Columbia M-36, 
Mo. 65201. 





HEREFORDS 


LAMPLIGHTER REG, POLLED Hereford 
heifer calves, 6-8 months old. Harry Frost, 
Glover Road, Clyde, New York 14433. Phone 
315/923-4115. 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS. Top 
modern Bloodlines. Sires: Pawnee Beau Per- 
fect MVF Winston Mixer 15. Bulls ready for 
service. Open and bred heifers. T.B. and 
Bangs accredited herd. Ernest F. Tark, Battle- 
ground Farms, R.F.D. 1, Hightstown, N.J. 
08520. Phones: 609-448-4920; 609-935-4210. 





FOR SALE: HERD of registered horned Here-- 


fords with Rupert, Intense, Mischief, Domin- 
ion, Domino and Cruiser backgrounds with 
calves at side. A herd sire V.F. Crusty Intense 
4, three yearling heifers and a junior herd sire. 
Richard Prokop, RD 2, Middleburgh, N.Y. 
518/827-5616. 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 

POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS BY: 

DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 

TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 

Beau Brehm “‘L’’’s BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
HORNED HEREFORDS BY: 

Dominion Battle 25 

Blakeley’s Silver Dermot 

BREEDING STOCK AND 
STEERS AVAILABLE AT ALL TIMES 


TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel: Days (617) 966-1313 Nights (617) 473-3474 





HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE: Started purebred Holstein heifer 
calves sired by a son of former Canadian 
Champion, 2 year old, 24,539 milk, 905 fat. 
F. Lewandrowski, Poland, N.Y. 13431, 





Cows Heifers Cows Heifers 


ATTENTION FARMERS 

Always on hand: 
400 head of the finest high producing young 
registered and high grade Holsteins, hand 
picked by our cattle buyers in Canada, Penn- 
sylvania and New York. 
New shipments arriving daily, just fresh or 
Springing. Priced to suit any farmer! 

TERMS: CASH OR CREDIT 
Due to the tremendous demand for our cattle, 
we suggest that you make arrangements for 
Fall purchases as quickly as possible. 
Licensed and Bonded in N.Y., N.J. and Pa. 
Our aim is your satisfaction and progress. 
Call collect or write to: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
Middletown, N. Y., Tel. 914-343-6875 
Our field men will visit you at once!! 


Cows 





HORSES 


FOR SALE, Beautiful pair of chestnut gelding 
show horses. Over one ton each. Won firsts 
all over Eastern Canada and Maine including 
Halifax Winter Fair. Shown as team; leaders 
on four and six horse team. Perfect disposi- 
tion. Winston Reid, Phone 506/328-2930, 
Woodstock, New Brunswick, Canada. 
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LIVESTOCK 


ATTENTION HOG RAISERS! Handbook for 
buying, disease ~symptoms, cause, remedy, 
$1.95. JB Ranch, Glencoe 19, Minn. 55336, 
LEARN ART RAISING CALVES, buying, 
disease symptoms, cause, remedy. Handbook 
$1.95. JB Ranch, Glencoe 34, Minn. 55336. 





RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details, White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 48050. 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSEULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 Breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, markets, 
marketing, etc. 25 cents. American Rabbit As- 
sociation, 28 ARBA Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
15217. 








SHEEP 


GIVE PRACTICAL SHEEPRAISING maga- 
zine for Christmas, $2.95 year. Shepherd, Shef- 
field 22, Mass. 01257. Five helpful back issues 
$1.00. 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. * 


SWINE 


HAMPSHIRE WEANLING FALL and boar 
pigs, meat type. Certified. Also beagles. 
Malcolm McColl, LeRoy, New York 14482. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE and Registered 
Yorkshire boars, bred and open gilts, wean- 
ling pigs. Ralph Bliek, Williamson, New York. 
Phone 315-589-8617. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-6714. 

YORKSHIRES—BOARS AND GILTS of all 
ages. The herd with the big winners, 1968 
champions New York State Fair; Champion 
barrow over all breeds; both Champion and 
Reserve Carcass winners over all breeds Na- 
tional Champion bloodlines. Test station rec- 
ords. Meat certified. Brucellosis Free Herd. 
Par-Kay Farm, Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Phone 
717-658-6702. Reno H. Thomas in charge of 
sales. Phone 717-658-6719. ‘ 


GRAIN FED PIGS that eat and grow. York, 
Hampshire and other crosses, 6 weeks $11 here, 
or $13 vaccinated and delivered in lots of -100. 
Shoats 40 to 50 lb. $14 here, or $16 delivered. 
Write or call C. Stanley Short, Sr., Ine., 
Kenton, Delaware 19955. - 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


ANCHOR SERUM Animal Health Products 
by mail. Fast service on mail or phone orders. 
We stock the full Anchor line that is national- 
ly known and advertised, All orders shipped 
postpaid. Send for your free catalogs today. 
Try Anchor’s new Somato-Staph Mastitis Vac- 
cine now. Franklin Bros, Farm Supply, your 
area Anchor Serum Co. Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone 
215-252-1333. 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


FREE VETERINARY CATALOG, Save 20% 
—50% all drugs, vaccines, instruments. Ar- 
vets, Box 23005, Minneapolis, Minn. 55428. 


AGENTS WANTED 


SELL LIFETIME, metal, Social Security 
plates. Big profits! Sample and sales kit free. 
Russell, Box 286-APA, Pulaski, Tennessee 
38478. 


MAKE BIG MONEY FAST! H. B. Price made 
$7,118.90 first year spare time writing orders 
for Stark dwarf and standard fruit trees, 
ornamentals, roses, etc. It’s easy with big 
full-color free outfit—full or spare time. No 
investment. Every home a prospect. Stark 
dwarfs bear giant-size apples, peaches, pears, 
cherries. Stark EC90C0, Louisiana, Missouri 
63353. 











AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox. Phone 716-494-1880. 


AUCTION SCHOOL 
FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 


Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. , 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran ap- 
proved. Free catalog. 1600-33 Genesee Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri 64102. 


BOOKS 


PRIVATE LIBRARY SALES—hbargain list- 
ings free. Bookways, 4386-A Center, Fort Lee, 
N.J. 07024. 


' 





BUILDINGS 


ALUMINUM FOR FARM roofing, barn sid- 
ing, barn ceilings at lowest prices. Please 
state quantity needed. Write Bestway Enter- 
prises, -Inc., Cortland, New York 138045 or 
call Clarence Ochs, 607-756-7871. 


BUILDINGS — 200 sizes. 40x60 - $1700, 
54x60 - $1985, 64x96 - $3372. (Catalog 25¢). 
Strat-O-Span, Gettysburg, Pa. 17325. 


BUILDINGS, SEE .OUR AD under ‘‘Equip- 
ment’. Nold Farm Supply, Inc., Rome, New 
York 13440. 


ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS, See our ad 
under “‘Farm Buildings.’’ We ship buildings 
anywhere. Visit our display at the Pennsyl- 
vania Farm Show. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


IMPORT - EXPORT 
worldwide, mail order business from home, 
without capital; or travel abroad. We ship 
proven plan for no risk examination. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Free details. Mellinger, 
Dept. D488C, Los Angeles 90025. 


GROW FISHWORMS FOR PROFIT. Free de- 
tails, Fain’s Hatchery-14, Edison, Georgia 
31746. 





opportunity, 





CEDAR POSTS 








CEDAR POSTS—all sizes. Buy direct from 

manufacturer. Write John Rudl, RR##4, 

North Augusta, Ontario, Canada. 
EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!” Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 









CHAIN SAWS 


CHAIN SAW CHAIN 


eae cay, 
UD to 






Brand New! Top Quality! 
FULLY GUARANTEED! 
You must he pleased or money hack 


SAW CHAIN HARDNOSE BARS fo fit 
In .404”, 3/8”, 7/16" or Homelite 17” $17 
1/2” pitch, to fit anysaw Homelite 21” $19 
bar with cutting length of: McCulloch 18” $18 

12” to 14” only $11 McCulloch 24” $21 


















15” to 16” only $12 SPROCKETS: 
17” to 20” only $14 Direct-drive $4.00 
21” to 24” only $16 Gear-drive $2.50 


Add 65¢ to order for shipping. For C.O.D.,send $2 deposit 





For correct fit, give saw name, bar cutting length, 
pitch used or number of drive links in chain. 
ZIP - PENN, Inc. 


Box 179-HD_ Erie. Pa. 16512 


For other sizes chain and bars, write 


for free catalog to Zip-Penn Catalog 
py citice, Box 43073-HD, Middletown, Ky. 


40243 


COLOR SLIDES 


COLORSLIDES - HOLYLAND - EUROPE - 
Hawaii - Alaska - Mexico - Canada - Yellow- 
stone - Grand Canyon - Niagara Falls. Eight 
one Category $1.00. Eddings, R-2 Box 710-BR 
Tucson, Arizona 85715. 


FARM BUILDINGS 





Low cost, multi-purpose 
ATLANTIC STEEL BUILD- 





ATLANTIC 






STEEL INGS — commercial, agri- 
hadith aoe cultural or utility applica- 
tions. Easily assembled by 


anyone with simple tools. Buy direct from 
manufacturer and save in areas without 
dealers. Dealer territories available. 
We deliver with ATLANTIC trucks direct to 
your building site. 

Call or write us anytime for booklets. 


ATLANTIC STEEL & WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 
Avon, New York 14414 Phone: 716-926-2562 


WOOD ROOF TRUSSES, Specializing in Farm 
or Industrial buildings—clear span pole barns 
—hanging chicken cages. Bison Corporation, 
Hampstead, N. H. 603-329-6944. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — all types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker. Dundee, New York 14887. . 


VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates, P. M. Browning, Realtor, John H. Hitt, 
Associate: Culpeper, Virginia. 

FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FREE CATALOG! Exciting Fall-Holidays 
edition! Over 4,600 properties described, pic- 
tured — land, farms, homes, businesses — re- 
creatien, retirement. Selected best thruout the 
U.S.! 70 years’ service, 541 offices, 40 states 
coast to coast. Mailed free from the World’s 
Largest! Strout Realty, 60-R E. 42nd St., 
Ne Ne Ye OORT: 


DAIRY AND CASH CROP farms for sale 
in Cayuga County. Cavataio Real Estate, 
Auburn, New York. 315-252-0178. : 


FOR SALE potato and vegetable farm in 
Richfield Springs, New York fronting on 
Route 20. 250 rich acres, 150 acres tillable. 
Excellent buildings include modern home, 
potato storage, labor camp and road _ side 
stand. Water for irrigating. Joseph C. Rut- 
kowski, Richfield Springs, New York 13439. 
Phone (315) 858-1609. 


CANADA—1800 ACRES good soil, plus feed 
lot. 16 Harvester silos with push bottom feed- 
ing. 40 miles from down town Montreal. 
Price can $600,000—to be discussed. Informa- 
tion: H. Poll, Broker, 1583 McGregor, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 


1575 ACRE FARM, 5 barns, over 1000 acres 
pasture and meadow, milk over 100 cows. Bare, 
$325,000, excellent terms. Also 500 acre farm 
stocked and equipped. Bare farms from $22,- 
500. Farm listings needed. Also homes, busi- 
ness and acreage. Star Realty, RD1, Walton 
4, New York. 607/865-4058. : 


OUTSTANDING HORSE FARM. See photos 
in catalog Lake-front 750-acre farm 
with stalls for 46 horses and training track! 
Also has potential for dude ranch or vacation 
homes. Track is 300 feet short of 5/8 mile, 
Irish plastic railing, 200 acres hay, part wood- 
ed, well, springs, ponds, 600-ft. frontage on 
15-acre lake. 34x240-ft. horse barn, insulated, 
46 stalls, thermostat control air, tack room, 
office, bath. 28x80 barn, 7 box and free stalls, 
two 40x60 barns, silo. 1966 mobile home. On 
all-weather road. One-of-a-kind horse training 
setup—$275,000, good terms. Free .. . 282 
page Catalog! Describes and pictures hundreds 
of farms, ranches, town and country homes, 
businesses coast to coast! Specify type prop- 
erty and location preferred. Zip Code, please. 
United Farm Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 212/687-2623. 


120 ACRE ALFALFA FARM, 2 family modern 
house, 85 head Holsteins, good equipment. Will 
sell bare or equipped. Write or call Earl Urtz, 
RD2, Oneida, N.Y. 18421, Phone 368-0479. 


en a eer asian Seer aianeenneep seers asessaameaaeanesssaptiitinessansnenastanastaie 
FREE CATALOG. Descriptions are prepared 
to tell you what we’d like to know about a 
property if we were in your place. You’ll find 
several hundred crisp, clear, concise descrip- 
tions including details seldom found in cata- 
logs. There is a wide variety, in most price 
ranges; New York and New England. A few 
words about special needs, price, etc., may 
prove helpful, Four Effs, Box 264AA, Man- 
chester, N.H. 03105. 
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January Issue ............ Closes December 1 





FARMS FOR SALE 


February Issue................ Closes January 1 





SEASONS GREETINGS 


March Issue................... Closes February 1 





HELP WANTED 





$18,800 CONNECTICUT FARM, 10 acres, 8 
room home. Broker 1-203-WA8-4710. 


220 ACRE FARM, 50 stanchion barn, largé 
silo, good 4 bedroom house. Excellent corn, al- 
faifa soils. $100,000. 240 acre farm, 42 stan- 
ehion barn, 16x50 silo, bulk tank, very good 
4 bedroom home. Excellent water supply 
$55,000. Write Henry Stack’s Real Estate, 
Auburn, New York 13021. Phone 315-253-6278. 


NEW YORK STATE Finger Lakes Region. 
Cash crop and dairy farms from 50 to 1,000 
acres. Several equipped and owner financed. 25 
cow to 140 free stall set-up. Best of schools 
and low taxes. Write giving phone number. 
Mal-Tut Real Estate, 10 William St., Auburn, 
New York 13021. 


MAINE DAIRY FARM—Auburn. 135 acres 
(115 rock free tillage) operating with 50 Hol- 
stein animals. Good 12 room Colonial home. 
Also suitable for crops, air strip, golf course, 
ete., 3 miles from City. Price $55,000.00 with- 
out stock and equipment. H. Earl Megquier, 
Lamb Agency, 645 Forest Avenue, Portland, 
Maine 04101. 


MAINE FARM—Penobscot County, 212 acres 
(92 tillage excellent for beans, potatoes or 
beef), 8 tractors and complete line of equip- 
ment for potatoes and dry beans. Potato house. 
Very good 5 room home almost new. Storage 
barn. Among lovely shade trees in deer 
country. Price $40,000.00. H. Earl Megquier, 
Lamb Agency, 645 Forest Avenue, Portland, 
Maine 04101. 


NEW YORK STATE. Jefferson County. 341 
acre dairy farm, 82 stanchion barn. Gutter 
cleaner, 550 gal. bulk tank, dumping station. 
16x45 silo with unloader. 40x60 machinery 
storage, extra barn. About 85 head Holsteins, 
nice line machinery. Approximately 15,000 
bales hay, 4,000 bushels oats, 4,000 bales straw. 
Very nice modern 4 bedroom home. 12 miles 
from city on hardtop road. Owner retiring, 
carry Mtg. 29% down. Full price $115,000.00. 
Call 315-457-3380, Write Chas. J. Graham Real 
oe 114 N. Woodland Dr., Liverpool, N.Y. 





FARMS WANTED 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots, New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


BUYERS WAITING! For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R. D. 
e Middletown, New York. Phone 914-343- 
1108. 


WANTED 100 PLUS ACRE farm in New 
York State, Jack De Groot, R.D. 2, Branch- 
ville, New Jersey 07826. 





FURS 


WANTED: RAW FURS — Muskrats, foxes, 
fisher, beaver, etc. Top market prices. Prompt 
returns. Carr’s Trading Post, 2868 Elm Street, 
Dighton, Mass. 02715. 





GINSENG 


GINSENG SEEDS, for planting. $6,000 pos- 
sible growing % acre. Full information, price 
list. Write: Blueridge Ginseng, Box 607AA, 
Fletcher, North Carolina 28732. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


JEEP AND GOV’T. Surplus Buying Manual 
(jeeps pictured) 50¢. Surplus Bargain Cata- 
logue 50¢. Both $1. Surplus Bargains, Box 
8A, Thomasville, Penna. 17364. 








HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #402, Bloomfield, N. J. Tel. 
(201) 748-1020. 


HAY — ALL GRADES delivered from Cen- 
tral New York. When writing give telephone 
number or call 518-994-5111. Snyder Petro- 
leum, Inec., Box 227, Fort Plain, New York 
13389. 


WANTED — HORSE HAY, timothy mixed. 8 
ton loads. Pick up. Ralph Moreland, Commack, 
New York 11725. Phone 516-548-8473. 


PROFESSIONAL A.J. TECHNICIAN— Eastern 
is ooking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 


call: — Eastern “Ad: Goop:,. Inc.) {Box +518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 





MAINTENANCE MAN; as assistant and 
understudy to superintendent who retires in 
two years. Hospital Buildings on Jlarge 
grounds. Good opportunity for an all around 
man with a good work record. Salary open; 
good benefits plus pension plan. Job for all 
around handy man also available. Write or call 
Medical Director, High Point Hospital, Port 
Chester, N.Y. 914-WE-9-4420. 


WANTED: WORKING FARM MANAGER for 
modern dairy farm on Long Island, N.Y. 50 
Holsteins, good housing and working condi- 
tions. Only highly experienced and efficient 
men capable of getting things done need apply. 
State family status, wages, etc. Reply to: 


Sokolove, 230 Park Avenue, Suite 854, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 
WANTED, HOUSEKEEPER for’ elderly 


gentleman, small country home, one preferring 
good home in preference to high wages. Write 
Box 369-WZ, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


SALESMEN, Seeking young men with farm 


background. Successful at selling. Would like 
opportunity to earn $15,000 or more. Operate 
territory like your own business. No invest- 
ment. Help established dealers promote and 
sell. Write: 9231 Penn Avenue South, Minn- 
eapolis, Minn. 554381. 


CAPABLE WOMAN or girl for cooking, light 
housework, other help, good home in Mass. 
Box 369-XA, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850._ 


MAN WANTED, to take full charge of cran- 
berry bog and small duck farm, and make it 
pay. Jerry Blakeman, Kingston, Mass. 02364. 


KITCHEN MAN—Small hospital. Live in or 
out. Good salary. Fringe benefits. Write or 
eall collect, person to person, Mr. Barber, Tel. 
914/939-4420. High Point Hospital, Port 
Chester, New York 10573. 


EXPERIENCED MILKER WANTED for feed- 
ing, caring for and milking 30 to 32 cow top 
Guernsey herd. No field work. Good wages 
and working conditions. Must be interested in 
good cattle and neat surroundings. Two bed- 
room house plus utilities; milk and eggs fur- 
nished. Boarding house available for single 
man. Write Woodacres Farm, Box 669, Prince- 
ton, N.J. 08540 or call 609-466-0361. 


WANTED: HOUSEKEEPER COMPANION in 
her 40’s for motherless home with two children, 
in South Jersey. Box 869-XC, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 





HONEY 


EXTRACTED HONEY — Clover, Buckwheat 
or Fallflower, 5 lb. container $2.90; 3— $6.75; 
6—$12.00. 60 Ibs. Buckwheat or Fallflower 
$17.00.. All prepaid 8rd zone. We use stainless 
steel extractors and tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box 
A, Gasport, New York 14067. 


OLD-FASHIONED CHUNK COMB Clover- 
basswood honey, 5 Ibs. $3.50. Extracted, 5 Ibs. 
$2.75. Six—-$12.00. All prepaid. Charles Peet, 
Gouverneur, New York 13642. 


HOWLAND’S HONEY: New York’s finest. 
Clover—5 Ib. $2.78. Case 6—5 Ib. $12.09: de- 
licious old fashioned buckwheat 5 lb. $2.89; 


ease 6—5 Ib. $12.72; 5’s postpaid 3rd zone. 
Clover 60 Ibs. $11.683—-2—$22.64; 5 or more 
$11.00 each. Buckwheat 60 lb. $12.89; 2— 


$25.16; 5 or more $12.26; 60’s F.O.B. 5% dis- 
count on 60’s clover at honey plant. By ton or 
pail, Price list available. Howland Apiaries, 
Berkshire, New York 138736. 


GABLE’S CHOICE CLOVER or Buckwheat 
honey—5 Ibs. $2.65, 10 Ibs. $4.70, cartons six 
5’s $11.50 prepaid third zone. 60 lb. can 
$11.40, 2—$22.20, five or more $10.80 each 





FOB. Harry T. Gable, Romulus, New York 
14541. 

HORSE TRAINING 
“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” — Everyone 


who likes horses or ponies should have this 
book; Free. Write Beery School, 16412 Pleas- 
ant Hill, Ohio 45359. 





extra, 


ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 


includes address. Send check or money 


order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 
369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 





MAPLE SYRUP 


PURE NEW YORK maple syrup, light amber, 
$6.00 per gallon, plus postage and insurance. 
Shipping weight 13#. J. Moser, Beaver Falls, 
New York 138305. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
7T7-RM, Fox River Grove, IHinois 60021. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, correct- 
ing the fault which caused the system to finally 
fail. No pumping necessary. Users report years 
of satisfactory results. Free descriptive litera- 
ture and prices. Electric Sewer Cleaning Co., 
Allston. Mass. 02134. 


PARTS FOR STOVES—furnaces, coal, oil, 
gas, electric. Empire Stove Co., 793 Broadway, 
Albanv. New York. 


40 STAINLESS STEEL razor blades guaran- 
teed 4 or more shaves per blade or your 
money refunded. Send $2.00 to: Pierpont 
Mart, 27 Pierpont Street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 065138. Send for free trial blade. 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inec., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK/Pric- 
ing Guide. New 1970 Edition! Lists over 2500 
new, old bottles, 18 categories including fabu- 
lous Jim Beam and Avon series. Identification 
easy. Illustrated. Tells where to~ buy, sell. 
Guaranteed. $8.95 postpaid. Cleveland, Box 
888-BP, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $2.95, 12— 
$5.50. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, reusable replacements. 
30 day trial offer. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 


YOUR OLD BARBED WIRE is worth money. 
The new Antique Barbed Wire Identification 
Handbook 200 wires illustrated $1.00. Box 
6392-Z, Bakersfield, Calif. 93306. 


MAKE YOUR WILL NOW! Four will forms 
and lawyer’s instruction book. Send $1.00, 
Craftsmen, Dept. AA, Box 1266, Springfield, 
VaSi22iai 


WINEMAKERS YEAST, recipes & catalog 24¢. 
Kraus, Box 451-AA, Nevada, Missouri 64772. 


INFORMATION ON ANYTHING. Free de- 
tails. DCS-6, Wall Street Station Box 93, New 
York 10005. 


THINGS TOO DULL? 


For 60 years this tool has sharpened knives, 
scissors, sickles, scythes, hoes, axes. hedge & 
grass shearers, mowers etc. ete. simple safe 
fast. Cuts glass too!! Ask Grampa, he knows. 
Guaranteed for years. Only $1.35—2 for $2.50 
for yours. 


65 Pierpont Street 
THOMPSON’S Waterbury, Conn. 06708 




















MOBILE HOMES 
MOBILE HOMES — Largest stock of quality 





homes Winter’s lowest prices — now till 
April. Free storage — free delivery up to 500 
miles — free setup — save at Hawk Mobile 


Homes — Route 13 — Horseheads, New York 
—607-739-7533. 





MUSIC 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING’ Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 

TRUCK EQUIPMENT — Mid-equipment — 
truck bodies — hoists and snow plows. Grove 
roll back machinery beds. Dealerships avail- 
able. Send inquiries to F. P. Riester, Distribu- 
tor, Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 
Phone area code (315) 253-5732. 
AUTOMATIC ROLLER MILLS. Handle any 
grain, wet or dry, even frozen, shucky ear- 
corn. Available with metering unit to meas- 
ure, roll and mix 3 ingredients in one opera- 


tion. Feedlot tested cattle and hog oilers, 
mist blowers, fiberglass mineral feeders, 
tractorkabs for older rear-mount tractors. 
Free literature. Automatic Equipment Mfg. 


Co., Dept. AA, Pender, Nebraska 68047. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYERS 
—First choice of progressive farmers. Call or 
write Charles Van Etten, 716/532-4016; Box 
220, Gowanda, New York 14070 for some real 
buys and easy terms. American has a model 
that fits your harvest needs perfectly. 


WANTED — ALLIS CHALMERS Roto Balers. 
Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 


AUGER AND BUCKET ELEVATORS — The 
Cardinal Line is available from Charles Van 
Etten, Box 220, Gowanda, New York 14070. 
Write or call 716/532-4016 for professional 
help in picking the right size and style for 
your needs. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS. Farm Sup- 
plies, Patz Barn cleaners, replacement chains 
for all cleaners. Silo unloaders, cattle feeders, 
several types. Steel building frames, complete 
buildings, all steel or part wood for all pur- 
poses. Dealers needed in some areas. Nold 
Farm Supply, Ine., Intersection Route 69 & 
233. Rome, New York 138440. Phone 315-337- 
7710. 


SHENANDOAH INCINERATORS are effici- 
ent, sanitary, and reasonably priced. For in- 
formation contact Stafford Sales & Service, 
Coon Hill Road, Skaneateles, New York 13152. 
Phone (315) 685-7378. 


FARM TRACTORS—NEW Fords, John Deere, 
Massey Ferguson, David Brown, International, 
diesels in stock for immediate delivery. One 
year warranty, parts and service guaranteed. 
Prices of following tractors by ordering, new 
Ford model 5000 diesel $4495.00, new Massey 
Ferguson 178 diesel $4450.00; mew David 
Brown 1200 $4389.00. We have been importing 
since 1965. John Deere 2020 diesel $4647.00; 
John Deere 2120 diesel 72 horsepower diesel 
$4995.00; John Deere 3120 with 6 cylinder 86 
horsepower diesel $6645.00: new International 
434 diesel $2985.00. Mr. Farmer this is $1250.00 
to $1750.00 less than you would expect to pay 
for comparable tractor. 4-wheel drive farm 
tractors—new Muir-Hill model 101, 108 horse- 
power $9995.00; new Roadless 75 horsepower 


$5995.00; new Roadless 95 6 cyl. diesel 
$8996.00; new County with 113 horsepower 
diesel $9995.00; used Doe 130 horsepower 


4-W-D 400 hours $6995.00; new industrial 
engine packs 75 horsepower $2615.00; 115 
horsepower $2995.00; 161 horsepower V8 
$3910.00; new Howard rotavators. Free de- 
livery in most cases. Dick Brady Farm Tractor 
Sales, Inc., P. O. Box AA, Fairview, Penna. 
16415. Phone 814-474-5811. 


WANTED: ALLIS ROUND HAY BALER, 
any place, any condition. Alfred Roeder, Sen- 
eca, Kansas 665388. 


FARROWING STALLS — Complete $26.75. 
Dealerships available. Free literature. Dolly 
Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 62326. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY3, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 


30 ACRES FARM and Industrial Equipment. 
OC 15 Dozer—2 OC 12 Dozers. New OC 9 
Dozer. Used Ski Slope. OC 46 diesel dozer with 
30 in. pads and 3 point hitch. 50 good used 
balers,haybines, 20 used Owatonna, IHC, John 
Deere and Hesston Windrowers. Priced lower 
than new haybines. 35 used choppers. All 
models. 3 Fox Narrow Row. Don Howard, 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424, 














TAPE CARTRIDGES — OR — COUNTRY 
RECORDS. Fiddle Tunes — Blue Grass —~ Folk, 
etc. Free circular. Uncle Jim O’Neal, Box 
A-AA, Arcadia, California 91006, 





PICK-UP TRUCK STOCK RACKS—AII steel 
construction $109.50. Dealerships. available. 
Free literature. Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, 
Colchester, Ill. 62326. 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


JOHN DEERE, FARMALL, Oliver and Allis- 
Chalmers owners—save up to 30% on your 
tractor cab. Write to Allied Equipment Sales, 
Box 1625, Decatur, Illinois 60625. 


FARMEC SP MOBIL FEEDER Cart, excel- 
lent. Price $695.00. Kingston’s, Honeoye Falls, 
N.Y. 14472. Phone 716/624-2250. 


PARTS BY THOUSANDS — Ben Lombardo 
Equipment Company, RD#6, Sinking Spring, 
Reading, Pa. 19608 Phone (215) 678-1941 or 
944-7171. 

ROLL-ALL—When mounted on your tractor, 
will make a self-propelled roller to smooth 
out those rough fields and make them easy to 
work. Tractor Land Roller Co., Montrose, Pa. 
18801. Phone 717-869-4881. 


CALF CREEP FEEDERS—30 bushel capacity 


$92.50. Dealerships available. Free literature. 
Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, II]. 


62326. 
OWN WATER WELL 


W A T E R! ! AND SAVE 75%”’. 


$1.00 Postpaid 


DEEP ROCK DRILLING CO. 
2015 Poplar Street Opelika, Alabama 36801 








“HOW TO DRILL YOUR 





NURSERY STOCK 


STARK BRO’S. BIG NEW 1970 catalog free! 
Spectacular full-color display of Giant-size 
apples, peaches, nectarines (fuzzless peaches), 
pears, cherries, apricots, plums from dwarf, 
semi-dwarf, standard size trees. Ornamentals, 
roses, etc., Stark Bro’s., DC90C0, Louisiana, 
Missouri 63353. 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS—Tree seeds, seed- 
lings. Trees: fruits, ornamentals, shrubs, 
hedging. Books. Horticultural supplies. Mel- 
linger’s, North Lima- 27, Ohio 44452. 


KELLY DWARF 
year after planting, then heavy crops of giant 
fruits year after year. For orchard or family 
use. Largest fruit tree nurseries east of the 
Mississippi. Red Delicious, Yellow Delicious, 
McIntosh and others, also dwarf pears, 
peaches, plums, cherries. Specialists in straw- 
berries, raspberries, blueberries, grapes, hardy 
English Walnuts, chestnuts, pecans, ete. 
Choicest trees, roses, shrubs, ornamentals. 
Complete Spring Garden Guide and Nursery 
Catalog with 400 color photos free. Send name 
and address today. Kelly Bros. Nurseries, 742 
Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 14487. 














PLANTS 


FOR SALE: Bristol Black Raspberry roots. 
Government inspected. Order now for spring 
planting. $90.00 per thousand at farm. M. 
Lyman Pierce, Route 38, Dundee, N. Y. 14837. 








REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities, New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


DO YOU WISH to use or sell a plant food 
that is field proven, shows the greatest results 
at lowest cost? Something different in sales 
and use. Big monthly income or get your fer- 
tilizer free. Campbell’s Gro-Green, 423 Dewey, 
Rochelle, Illinois 61068. 


TEXAS REFINERY CORP. offers opportunity 
for high income plus regular cash and vacation 
bonuses, abundant fringe benefits to mature 
man in your area. Regardless of experience, 
air mail U. A. Pate, Pres., Texas Refinery 
Corp:, Box 711, Forth Worth, Texas 76101. 


LONG NEEDED INVENTION. Man to con- 
tact service stations. Part time. Huge profits. 
Write Cyclo Mfg., 3816 Dahlia, Dept. 108, 
Denver, Colo. 80207. 

SOS Tina ES ie Th es Seer 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 

ee ena eee ME NIA RL tae 


SILOS 


FEED & GRAIN SCALE -— PROTEIN 
METERS, Systems control timers, slow con- 
trol (bin) switches. These components can 
automate any feed handling or measuring sys- 
tem. Grain scale mounts under augers, bulk 
feed and grain bins, silos, grinder mixers, roller 
mills. Handles up to 1200 lbs. per minute in 
continuous flow. Free literature. SMC In- 
dustries, Box 667, Dept. WF, Columbus, 
Nebraska 68601. 
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SEEDS 


FREE SEED CATALOG—Colorfully Illustrated 
42 pages. Order selected Hybrids direct from 
breeder. Home and Market Garden Seeds—Veg- 
etables—F lowers. Robson Quality Seeds, Inc., 
6, Hall, New York 14468. 


SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 

PLASTIC POSTED—Land Signs. Durable, in- 
expensive, legal, free sample. Minuteman, 
Stanfordville, New York. 

ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104. 








SITUATION WANTED 


LADY WISHES COMPANIONABLE house- 
work for elderly gentleman with good home, 
health, 75 or older, E. M. Shafer, RD2, New-_ 
burgh, N.Y. 12550. 


SPARROW TRAPS 
SPARROWS EAT PROFITS ! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free par- 
ticulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45813. 
STAMPS & COINS 
SILVER DOLLAR UNCIRCULATED before 


1900 $3.00. California Souvenir gold dollar 
$1.50, half 75¢. Edel’s, Carlyle, Illinois 62231. 














STRAWBERRIES 


FREE Strawberry Book 








and planting guide on virus-free Strawberry 
plants at direct-from-grower prices. Also, 
lists azaleas, asparagus, blueberries, and 
raspbernies. 


BRITTINGHAM PLANT FARMS 


2538-T Ocean City Rd. 
Salisbury, Md. 21801 





Name. 


Address 
City HRY tebe cies tage : 
State . PUREE 4: ’ . etd Ai ge 


1971 Slee 7.44 3 
rm NI hel) 

: ; Describes and illustrates 30 varieties, 

all virus-free, fully guaranteed. Choose 

plants suited to your taste, use and 


locale. Follow easy growing instruc- 
tions. Send today! 


« Also: Blueberries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Grapes, Fruit, Nut, Shade 
Trees, Evergreens and Ornamentals. 









AYNER 





BROS., INC. Dept. 29, Salisbury, Md. 21801 a 
Name po AOE : 
; Address : 
1 City ; 
: State Zip ; 
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FOR SALE LATE 1968 house-trailer, 65x12, 
furnished, very good condition, 3 bedrooms, 
wood paneling throughout, pictures available. 
Cost $11,000. Asking $7,250.00. Price includes 
delivery. Box 369-XB, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


TREE CARE 


TREES SICK? Inject Vita-Spike! Free Book- 
let. Vita-Spike, 3527 Aquila, St. Louis Park, 
Minnesota 55426. 





TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 








3870, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 

TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Chewing or smoking. 2% 
pounds $2.00 Postpaid. Guaranteed. Fred 


Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 








bats both pus-producin 


secondary infection*® 


NEW SPRAY CAN 


Top first aid treatment for 
minor surface wounds, hard- 
to-reach sores. Favorite con- 
tainer with hog, sheep and 
cattle ranchers . . . con- 
venient to carry in saddle or 
car... easy to spot treated 
animals after application. 6 
0z. spray can. . . $1.29 at 
dealers or mailed postpaid. 


eee 













SPRAY IT ON...OR PAINT IT ON 
ass. YOU CAN'T BEAT 


os Naylor's B L U- KO T E & 


for COW POX"- RINGWORM + TEAT SORES - GALL SORES 


Dozens of uses for all farm animals... 
an antiseptic, protective wound dressing that com- 
bacteria and common fun- 
gus infections. Covers the wound with quick-drying, 
penetrating coating, dries up secretions, controls 


Easy to use — just paint it on or spray it on! Blu- 
Kote provides lasting antiseptic contact, promotes 
clean, rapid healing. Try it soon... 


NAYLOR CO. 










Blu-Kote is 













DAUBER BOTTLE 


Dauber works best for treat- 
ing Cow Pox sores you can 
reach with it. Application 
for Ringworm around eyes 
and face of dairy animals 
is better controlled with 
dauber. 4 oz. dauber bottle 

$1.00 at dealers or 
mailed postpaid. 
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TOURS 


YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you want 
to go—and when, how long, and how many! 


WANTED TO BUY 


WATCHES WANTED — Jewelry, spectacles, 
dental gold, silver. Prompt remittance. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Lowe’s, 502 Ashbury Ct., 
St. Louis, Mo. 63119. ~ 


WHO HAS MANUAL or parts list for Royce 
Reaper? Manufactured 1874 by Wyckoff, 
Tuttle, Olin, Perry, New York. Write Maynard 
Allison, RFD 1, Clarksville, Michigan 48815. 


POCKET KNIVES, Coca Cola trays, tobacco 
cans. Edward Bardy, 1215 East Front, Tra- 
verse City, Michigan 49684. 


WOMEN’S INTEREST 


WE BUY BOTTLES, coins, antiques, books, 
fruit jars, magazines, (anything). Send $1.00 
(refundable) for huge buying lists. Schroeders, 
R-4, Paducah, Ky. 42001. 


FR@IT JARS WORTH $1000.00—New book, 
prices. 1000 kinds—where to sell. Guaranteed, 
$1.95 postpaid.. Harvest Publishers, Box 3015- 
LS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53218. 

BOTTLE COLLECTORS: Yount’s latest $3.95 
“Bottle Collector Guide’ lists, identifies and 
prices over 2500 bottles of every American 
category. Texbooks, Box 33862-A A} — San 
Angelo, Texas 76901. 











WOMEN’S INTEREST 


MONEY IN DONUTS — make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 


SEND FOR CHRISTMAS Magnetic Refrigera- 
tor Patterns. Christmas #1—Christmas tree, 
wreath, candle, turkey, Noel, star, snowman, 
Santa, $1.25. Christmas #2—Santa, wreath, 
candy cane, Angel, poinsettia, boot, mitten, 
ornament. $1.25. Write Mrs. Edwin Schroeder, 
Garner, Iowa 50438. 


CATLOVERS DELIGHTFUL KIT-A-LOG — 
free! Tyoh Gifts, 486-A Center, Fort Lee, N.J. 
07024. 


“HEIRLOOM TREASURES FROM ANTIQUE 
TRUNKS.” Delightful book, many -pictures, 
how to repair, rejuvenate, decorate old trunks 
for fun, profit. $2.25 postpaid. Modway, Box 
34A, Brookfield, Ohio 44408. 


MAKE ATTRACTIVE SIGNS for your farm, 
business, organization, profit. It’s easy with 
durable Signcraft Letters and Patterns. Write 
to Northland Products, SR-382AA, Rockland, 
Maine 04841. 


MAKE COLORFUL NECKLACES of news- 
paper. Instructions $1.00. Bennett, P. O. Box 
307, South Vineland, N.J. 08360. 


EXTRA MONEY. Make doormats from used 
baler twine without cost. Particulars 10¢ (re- 
fundable). Brooks, RaAA, Arkansaw, Wis. 
54721. 


WEAVE RUGS—Make Good Profits. No ex- 
perience necessary! Free Catalog, sample ecard, 
and low prices on carpet warp, rug filler, 
looms, parts, inexpensive beam counter. If you 
have loom—advise make, weaving width please. 
OR. Rug Company, Dept. X072, Lima, Ohio 
45802. 


KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 


BUY SENECA HYBRIDS 


Specially Develop 


ed for 


FINER FLAVOR IMPROVED QUALITY 


VIGOROUS, 


(_]$1.35 Sweet Corn 
Postpaid 4 Pkts. Top Seneca Hybrids 
Squash 
Butterbar and Zucchini 
2 Pkts. (one of each) 


(7].70¢ 


Postpaid 


Taste Test the Best 


PROLIFIC GROWTH 


[].65¢ Vegetables-Peas (Wando) 
Postpaid Green Bush Beans (Executive) 
2 Pkts. (one of each) 


VEGETABLES—-FLOWERS—ORNAMENTALS 
1971 Catalog FREE on Request 


ROBSON QUALITY SEEDS, Inc. 


Box 6120 Hall, N.Y. 14463 


I‘ 





FARM FAMILY HONORED 
The Gerard Bourgeois family of Morris, New York, is the NYS Farmers 


Home Administration ‘‘Farm Family of the Year. 


’ A commemorative plaque 


was ee the family by New Holland Farm Machinery Division, Sperry 


Rand, 


In see (I to r) are: back row — Harold Stone, New Holland branch 
manager; Mrs. Mary Flynn, chairman of NY’s FHA Advisory Committee; 
Gerard and Doris Bourgeois and daughter Diana; L.A. Dickerson, FHA 


state director. 


Front row — Bourgeois children Gerard, Jr., Brenda, and Keith. 





FIRST CLASS MAIL 
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GLAD TO HELP! 


Several years ago the Provi- 
dence Fire Company at Barkers- 
ville, New York, was given $100 
by Mr. Towne, a retired adver- 
tising man, for the purpose of 
increasing the bluebird popula- 
tion. The money was to purchase 
lumber if the firemen would 
build and sell bluebird houses. 
I was picked as chairman of the 
project and set about creating 
some publicity. 


One article in AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST fired the imagination 
of Warren Lauder, who edits a 
paper (for duPont) that reaches 
sportsmen. The good works that 
resulted from the pebble cast 
into the water by this article 
grew and grew as its waves have 
widened. 

Our fire company sold some- 
what more than 1,000 boxes. 
Lauder’s efforts have put more 
than 5,000 birdhouses to work. | 
Our birdhouses are spread in an 
area from Canada south to Ten- 
nessee and westward from the 
Atlantic Ocean to Wisconsin. 

Thanks to AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
Turist for a big job well done. — 
W. Bronson Taylor, Holiday, 
Florida. 


Amerwan Agriculturist, December, 1970 








Pictured is some cutting 
chain from Omark Industries 
going to work. The company 
has supplied millions of feet 
of chain to the farm market. 
. ,Omark vice president Ash- 


ton Marcus estimates that 
there are 1,150,000 chain saws 
in use on the farms of the 
country. He recommends for 
best operation: keep the chain 
sharp and well-oiled, main- 
tain correct tension on the 
chain, avoid letting chain 
touch the ground, and select 
a chain designed for the par- 
ticular use you have in mind. 

And remember that a worn 
sprocket can weaken and 
damage a cutting chain be- 
yond repair. 





Dates to Remember 


Dec. 1-2 - New Ingland Farm 
and Industrial Equipment As- 
sociation Annual Convention 
and Trade Show, New Hampshire 
Highway Hotel, Concord, N.H. 


Dec. 2-5 - Annual Internation- 
al Cattlemen's Expo, Conven- 
tion Center, Las Vegas, Nev. 


Dec. 4 - New England Brown 
Swiss Cattle Breeders Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting, Highway 
Motor Inn, Concord, N.H. 


Dec. 4-5 - Annual Pennsylvania 
Wine Conference, Keller Con- 
ference Center, Penn State, 
University Park, Pa. 


Dec. 5 - Annual New York Here- 
ford Association Heifer Calf 
Sale, Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Dec. 6-10 - National Junior 
Horticultural Association An- 
nual Convention, Denver, Colo. 


Dec. 6-10 - American Farm 
Bureau Federation Annual Meet- 
ing, Civic Center, Houston, 
Tex. 


Dec. 7-8 - Cornell Seed Confer- 
ence, Cornell University, 
EGNACa wi Ney 6 


Dec. 8-11 - New York Farm 
Equipment Dealers' Association 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Syra- 
cuse, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Dec. 9 - Final day for return- 
ing ballot in New York Cherry 
Marketing Order vote. 


Dec. 11-12 - Empire State 
Honey Producers Association 
Annual Meeting, Gotham Motel, 
Thruway Exit 35, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Dec. 15 - NYS Association of 
Agricultural Agents Annual 
Meeting, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Dec. 21 - Outlook Conference 
_for Agribusiness Personnel, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, 
Dewite 


Jan. 4-5 - Annual Ohio Road- 
side Marketing Conference, 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


American Agriculturist, December, 1970 
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From McCulloch comes 
Mini-Mac 6, the extra-light- 
weight chain saw whose high 
performance and low price 
promise to make it a favorite 
among homeowners and occa- 
sional woodcutters. 

Weighing only 6% pounds 
(plus standard 12-inch bar 
and chain), Mini-Mac 6 is es- 
pecially designed to be safe 
to operate, easy to handle, 
and simple to maintain. Re- 
move just one nut for access 
to bar, chain and _ sprocket 
area. The fuel filter may be 
cleaned or changed by un- 
latching one clamp. Spark 
plug is easily accessible and 
all carburetor adjustments 
may be made externally. 

You'll find the Mini-Mac 6 
at an increasing number of 
department stores and mass 
merchandisers such as J. C. 
Penney hard goods outlets. 





Beaird-Poulan, with more 
than 24 years of engineering 
experience, builds their own 


engine, strictly for Poulan 
chain saws. Features of the 
Poulan line include: 100 per- 
cent ball and needle bearing 
construction, adding up to 
long engine life; automatic 
and manual oiling systems, 
assuring the user of an ade- 
quate oil supply under the 
most severe cutting condi- 
tions; push-button sharpening, 
which takes 6nly 5 seconds; 
compression by-pass starting, 
giving 50 percent easier start- 
ing; true “finger-tip” starting; 
and over-speed control car- 
buretor. 





Remington chain saw pur- 
chasers will receive a bonus 
package of a free carrying 
case for Models SL-9 and 


ADVERTISERS 






SL-10A with each chain saw 
unit purchased in December 
from participating dealers. 
Use of the carrying case solves 
the problem of possible dam- 
age to the saw or saw chain 
while in storage or transit and 
protects clothing, car interiors, 
and luggage from_ possible 
contact with oil, gas or the 
saw chain. 

For more information on 
Remington chain saws and 
the free carrying cases, write: 
DESA Industries, Inc., Power 
Products Division, 25000 
South Western Avenue, Park 
Forest, Illinois 60466. 





Dozens of dealers across 
the Northeast (89 in New 
York State alone) are offering 
the new line of Stihl chain 


saws. Features include: an 
antivibration system with 
built-in shock absorbers, a 


muffler that gives a real break 
from the traditional noise of 
a chain saw, and an improved 
chain oiling setup. 

'-The fuel tank is oversized 
for longer cutting periods be- 
tween refuelings. It’s a mini- 
saw with maxi-power! 

The Stihl 030 AV Deluxe 
is light enough for the week- 
end user, but powerful 
enough to make even the pro- 
fessional happy with its per- 
formance. 





The Pioneer Chain Saws 
Company is especially proud 
of two features in its Model 
2071. One is the exclusive 
“Easy-Arc” starting, a decom- 
pression system which re- 
quires only a gentle pull to 
start. The other is a semi- 
automatic chain  ténsioner 
which helps to properly adjust 
the chain. 

Other 2071 innovations in- 
clude automatic chain oiling, 
a .298” fine-pitch Sureguard 
saw chain, a replaceable rol- 
ler nose and a longer and nar- 
rower 16” guide bar, as well 


as a spark-arresting and low- 
tone muffler. This saw weighs 
only 9’2 pounds. 





Homelite is producing the 
new XL-113 and XL-114 
chain saws in its popular pro- 
fessional XL line. Special 
features include improved en- 
gine performance, Pulsar 
breakerless capacitor dis- 
charge ignition, and Softone 
muffler. 

The ignition system is not 
subject to the wear and timing 
variation that is the case with 
the standard system using 
breaker points. 





The elimination of sharp- 
ening saw chain by hand was 
the goal of engineers when 
the new Quikut Power Sharp 
System was developed. A 
product of the American-Lin- 
coln Division of the Scott & 
Fetzer Co., the system fits all 
Lombard lightweight saws, 
and Homelite XL Series 
chain saws. 

According to the manufac- 
turer, this simple system for 
automatically sharpening 
chain almost eliminates down 
time on any cutting job. 


Sabre Saw Chain Inc. has 
introduced a new _ smaller- 
pitch chain which improves 
the performance and safety 
of popular lightweight chain 
saws. After months of testing, 
Sabre engineers developed a 
special .315” pitch chain to 
replace the %’’ and .354” 
chains commonly used. 

The new 135 chain is a 
closer match to the power 
output of the lightweight saws, 
and it has more cutters. It 
also has more drive links, and 
it accepts and retains more 
lubrication. 


Sabre: .315"" chain: isa 
coined cutter Pro-Chain 
available in both .050 and 


.058 gauge. It carries the usu- 
al Sabre no-time-limit guar- 
antee on workmanship and 
materials. 
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WHAT CAN 
WE DO? 


At Christmas time when our three 
boys were growing up Belle and I 
always gave them what presents we 
could afford and, like millions of 
other parents, we probably overdid 
it, although we tried to give them 
at least some presents that they 
could put to practical use. I always 
feared that without meaning to I 
would give one of the boys more 
than the others, with the result that 
on the last day or two before Christ- 
mas Belle and I ran to the store to 
buy something that would keep the 
balance equal. 

The result was that the tree and 
the floor under it were loaded with 
presents which the boys could have 
done without, and which no doubt 
gave them the wrong idea of our 
financial situation. As a matter of 
fact, we overspent at Christmas, and 
it took months afterwards to catch 
ee 

Fortunately, our kids had sense 
enough so it didn’t do them any 
harm, especially when they learned 
that if they got an education they 
had to work for part of it them- 

selves. 

I mention this personal matter 
because I believe that one thing that 
ails our young people now is that 
they had too much at Christmas and 
other times when they were 
younger, and didn’t have to work for 
it. 

We put too much emphasis on 
material things at Christmas and 
not enough on spiritual matters. It 
was not always so. My brothers and 
I did not have a Christmas tree 
when we were young. We were con- 
tent to hang up a stocking and 
happy to have an orange and a long 

‘stick of striped candy (remember 
them?). _ 

Perhaps I am wrong, but I think 
we were just as happy at Christmas 
time, and much more appreciative 
of what we received than are the 
children now-a-days who have so 
much. 

The trouble with America today 
is that many are affluent; we have 
too much. Someone has said that we 
are smothering in our own feather 
beds. Therefore many of our chil- 

- dren are ungrateful and un- 
appreciative. They take too much 
for granted. 

What can we do about it? At this 
Christmas and New Year’s time we 
can take a good look at our home. 
How to do it? By teaching our chil- 
dren habits of responsibility; by 
teaching them that the greatest hap- 
piness is not in receiving but in 
giving; by bringing God into the 
home and by saying grace with all 
the family gathered around the table 
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at least once a day; and by going to 
church and taking our children with 
us. 


BEST MEDICINE 


I have been ill, and the best med- 
icine I have had are the wonderful 
letters that keep coming about my 
book, JOURNEY TO DAY BEFORE 
YESTERDAY, like the one that fol- 
lows: 

“Just a word about your book, 
JOURNEY TO DAY BEFORE YES- 
TERDAY. It is a marvelous book to 
read because it reminds one of days 
that were wholesome, when kindness 
and love prevailed in a very different 
manner than today. At seventy-six 


overall national economic health, 
but their contribution is neither 
recognized nor appreaciated.” 

I have maintained for years that 
farmers themselves through their 
organizations must do more to cor- 
rect this serious situation. Some 
progress has been’ made but not 
enough. It’s a concern of both agri- 
culture and business... agribusiness 
...to get the consumer properly 
informed both by advertising and in 
farm meetings. 


AMERICAN TRAGEDY 


One day when Herbert H. Leh- 
man was Governor of New York, I 
went to Albany, representing AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST, to ask the Gov- 
ernor to sign a bill providing an 
appropriation for the control of 
Dutch elm disease, which had just 
got started in its destruction of our 
beautiful American elms. The Legis- 
lature had passed the bill, but it was 
rumored that the Governor would 
not sign it. 

When I brought up the subject he 
said that the drain on State finances 
had got to be stopped and that. he 


God . Promise 
While the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, 


and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day 


ano night shall not cease. 
Genesis 3:29 





years of age one looks back at many, 
many things that transpired when 
and where our friends and neighbors 
all shared joys and sorrows together. 
My daughter, who is fifty-seven, says 
she can actually live some incidents 
of our home life by reading your 
very wonderful Family Life Book.” 
Mrs. Marie C. Wiltsie 

To get a copy write to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, Savings Bank Build- 
ing, Ithaca, New York 14850. The 
cost is $7.30 including tax. 


MISINFORMED 


At a meeting of the N. E. I. A. 
(National Educational Institute for 
Agriculture) a member called atten- 
tion to the fact that consumers are 
badly misinformed about rising food 
prices and as a result believe that 
farmers are getting very high prices 
for their products. 

On the contrary, said Mr. E. Her- 
vey Evans, Jr., “the farmers’ prices 
for many basic commodites have not 
changed in more than twenty years; 
the farmer’s share of the retail food 
dollar in 1969 was only forty-one 
cents, compared to forty-seven in 
1950.” 

The report concluded that farm- 
ers, now a small minority, “are be- 
coming more and more fearful that 
the general public is not appraising 
their performance in a realistic man- 
ner. They do not reap a windfall 
from existing food prices; they are 
not wards of the government, de- 
pending on taxpayer dole for a live- 
lihood. Most farmers feel they are 
making a substantial contribution to 


was sorry about the elms, but the 
matter, in his opinion, was not too 
serious. 

The Governor’s office has a big 
picture window overlooking a little 
park studded with beautiful elm 
trees. I got up and stood by the 
window and asked the Governor to 
come over and look on the park 
with me. When he did I said, “Gov- 
ernor, how do you think this park 
and hundreds like it would look if 
all those trees...and millions like 
them... should disappear from the 
American landscape?” 

I think the Governor thought that 
I was exaggerating, but anyway he 
signed the bill to start some research 
work on the control of the Dutch 
elm disease. 

That I was not exaggerating is 
shown by the fact that today, several 
years later, thousands of elms are 
dead or dying. Much research has 
been done to find a remedy... but 
while it has held back the encroach- 
ment of the disease it has not 
stopped it. 

The city of Ithaca, New York, 
once known as The Forest City, is 
a good example of the terrible in- 
roads that the disease has made on 
the elm. Elm trees are dying so fast 


along both the city streets and on. 


city and personal property the 
authorities and home owners can't 
keep up. The streets, the parks, the 
cemeteries are studded with dead 
or dying elms, and one only has to 
ride through the country to see what 
the disease is doing also in country 
communities. 

What a sad sight it is to see a 


beautiful elm, standing like a huge | 
umbrella alone in a field, begin to 
die...its bare limbs like a great 
skeleton pointing to the sky. 

Great effort is now being made 
to control the disease, but there isn’t 
much an owner can do except to 
cut down the dead tree and burn 
all of it. 

The worst of it is that some of 
our other ‘fine trees are dying, not 
from the Dutch elm disease but from 
various other troubles. 

Answers to the problem are: to 
hesitate a long time before cutting 
down a healthy tree, and to plant 
new trees...not elms...and take 
care of them. 


TIME FOR ACTION 


Just because you don’t happen 
to agree with a law or a rule is no 
excuse for taking matters in your 
own hands and starting a riot to 
get what you want. This is democ- 
racy! You elected your leaders and 
put them where they are. If you 
think that they don’t do what you - 
desire then it is. your privilege in | 
a democracy to change your leaders. 

People are growing sick and tired 
of those who are taking the law into 
their own hands. Law-abiding citi- 
zens are still in the vast majority, 
but they wait too long and keep 
silent until the lawbreakers get a 
head start. 

It is time for the silent majority 
to rise up and call a halt on the 
rioters and other lawbreakers. It is 
time for the people themselves to 
demand that the courts and judges’ 
put the fear of God into the small 
minority for making so much noise 
and so much trouble. It is time for 
judges severely to punish the crimin- 
als whom the law enforcement offi- 
cers bring before them. 


SIZE NO GUARANTEE 


Even farmers don’t realize how 
much business is done by coopera- 
tives. According to the USDA five 
out of every six farmers belong to 
a marketing, purchasing, or service 
cooperative. 

Like the farms, cooperatives are 
combining and growing larger. This 
is good if the larger cooperatives 
are led with the same efficiency that 
most smaller ones had before com- 
bining. Mere size does not guarantee 
success. Also, there is danger of the 
members in the larger cooperatives 
getting farther away from a close 
personal relationship that. prevailed 
in the smaller cooperatives. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


My best chestnuts come from old 
friends and some readers of AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST. A friend just 
told me this one: 

A millionaire went up to Saint 
Peter’s gate and Saint Peter said to 
him, “What did you ever do to 
justify my letting you in?” 

The millionaire said, “I once gave 
my neighbor a dollar, and another 
time I gave a beggar a dollar.” 

Saint Peter thought a minute and 
then said to an assistant, “Give that 
man back his two dollars and let 
him go on down to Hell.” 
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keeps teat OPEN 
...-speeds HEALING 


/ Dr. Naylor Dilators promote 
é natural milking and normal 
healing because they ACT TWO WAYS: 
1. ACT MECHANICALLY — keeps 
end of teat open to maintain free milk 
flow. Stays in large or small teats. 
2. ACT MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 
in the Dilator is released in the teat 
for prolonged antiseptic action— directly 
3 at site of trouble. 

rh At drug and farm stores 

or write: 

H. W. NAYLOR CO. 
Morris 8, N.Y. 13808 


Large pkg.—$1_50 










When writing to advertisers be sure 
to mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


ges DWARF 


a 


a FRUIT 


s Enjoy growing your own 
fruit on dwarf trees. You'll find home 
grown tree-ripened fruits much sweeter, 

more flavorful. Grow large tasty Apples, 

juicy Plums, delicious Cherries, Peaches, 
ears, Nectarines, and Apricots. Dwarf 

Trees are easy to grow in little space, 

bear young, produce full size fruit on 

small trees. Ideal for home gardens. 

Also STRAWBERRIES, BLUEBERRIES, 

RASPBERRIES, GRAPES, 
FLOWERING CRABS, NUT & 
SHADE TREES, ORNAMENTALS. 


MILLER’S CATALOG FREE; 36 pages, 
all in full color! One of America’s most 
valuable guides for home planting. Lists 
more than 100 best varieties of plants, 
many of which can not be easily found 
elsewhere. Ask for your copy today. 


J.E. MILLER NURSERIES, INC. 


922-M West Lake Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424 


SENSIBLE OLD-FASHIONED 
COIN PURSE! 


Famous genuine leather 
just like grandpa used... 
now available again! 


Makes an ideal gift for men or ladies of 
all ages. Large gusseted tray for coins; 
big button-down pocket for bills. Black 
or brown. Postpaid and tax included. In 
genuine morocco, only $3.00 ea; 2 for 
$5.00; 6 for $14. In genuine calfskin, 
$5.00 ea. Satisfaction or your money 
back. Order now, while supply lasts. 
Send check or money order 


TWIN CITY LEATHER CO. 
P.O. Box 3146, Traffic Station, Dep't T, Minneapolis, Minn. 55403 























SYRUP MAKERS SUPPLIES 


GRIMM and LIGHTNING Evaporators, Sap 

Spouts, Buckets, Covers, Gathering and Stor- 

age Tanks, Power Tappers, Containers etc. 
Send for Circular and Price List 

G. H. GRIMM COMPANY, INC. 


RUTLAND, VT. 


WI A acs pers Every type & size 
aa 

f 
Nia J rater CATALOG 
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WRITE US TODAY 


Reliable 1113 Chestnut St., Camden, N.J. 
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by M. A. Parsons 


CAN YOU HELP? 


Would like a copy of the “Blue 
Book Of Favorite Songs” pub- 
lished in 1929 by Hall & Mc- 
Creary Co. Write Mrs. Arthur 
Piurnmer, Bakers Mitls--Ney . 
12811. 


* KO * 


Do you have pictures, poems 
or songs of old grist mills, water 
wheels, saw mills, calendars or 
equipment catalogs? Mr. Joseph 
C. Jones, Sr., R.D. 2, New Free- 
dom Rd., Monroeville, N.J. 
08343, would like to obtain them. 


* * * 


Mrs. Stanley Lyndes, Plain- 
field, Vt., would like to find ““The 
Apples Of New York,” two vols. 
by S. A. Beach, year 1903, N.Y. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 


* * OK 


Collector of Curtiss Motorcy- 
cles would like a motor (or any 
other parts). “Curtiss” name cast 
into crankcase. Also need litera- 
ture on same. Write Charles F. 
Darling, R.D. 1, Newark Rd., 
Sodus, N.Y. 14551. 


* * * 


Would like to exchange poems 
written by Will Carleton (Farm 
Ballads — Over The Hill). Write 
Mrs. Millard C. Cook, R.F.D. 1, 
Box 88, Claremont, N.H. 03743. 


* ok OX 


Mrs. J. W. Gerstung, 7830 
Greenbush Rd., Akron, N.Y. 
14001, desperately needs an ear 
piece for an old wall crank tele- 
phone. 


oh wel Tees 


Mrs. Isa Liddell, 603 Hudson 
Street, Ithaca, New York 14850, 
is looking for ‘““Poems Teachers 
Ask For,” Books 1 and 11, F. A. 
Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, New York. 


* OK 


Do you have an American Ag- 
riculturist Farm Directory pub- 
lished by the Orange Judd Pub- 
lishing Company around the 
turn of the century, or shortly 
after? If so, please write’ Mrs. 
Craig Py O. Bow .370,: Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


YOU DID HELP 


“Thank you, for printing my 
request under ‘Can You Help?. 
I was amazed to receive 162 an- 
swers from. Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, New York, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, Maryland, Delaware and 
Wisconsin!” 


* * * 


“Recently you printed my re- 
quest for three old poems. I was 
overwhelmed at the response. 
That so many would take time 
out to do this for me is unbeliev- 
ably thoughtful.” 





Three generations of the Norvel Reed family of Sherman, 
N.Y. are pictured receiving personal service from their local 
North American agent Len DeFrancisco, Box 64, Falconer, N.Y. 
From left to right are DeFrancisco, Norvel Sr., Norvel Jr., and 
Ronald. In front receiving a $1100 payment is Ronald I] and next 


to him Jeffrey. 


Back in December 1969 Mr. DeFrancisco called at the Reeds 
—it was decided then to add North American protection on — 
Ronald II. Just 48 days later the boy fell while skiing breaking 
both bones in his right leg. He spent two weeks in the hospital and 
required surgery to pin the bones. North American paid $1100 
in medical and disability income benefit under a combination of 


policies. 


The Reeds are active dairy farmers and run two livestock 
auctions as well. They believe in North American protection for 


all the family. 


OTHER BENEFITS PAID 
A friend’s name may be in this list. 


Paul Herring, Fillmore, N.Y... $ 699.75 
Caught in beaters—broke arm 


L. Mae Barlow, Maine, N.Y. .............. 979.22 
Slipped & Fell—inj. leg 
Ted Stankey, Leon, N.Y. 2200000000... 398.92 


Tractor accident—inj. hand 

Ceylon Williams, West Valley, N.Y. .... 2,260.00 
Fell from tailgate—broke hip 

Charlotte Rogers, King Ferry, N.Y. ... 1,081.39 
Slipped on ice—broke ankle 

Paul R. Haddow, Moravia, N.Y. _...... 
Fell thru barn floor—broke arm 

Hazel Legters, Clymer, N.Y. .......... z:... 1,330.00 
Fell on ice—broke wrist, ankle 


419.42 


. Mary L. Frazita, Dunkirk, N.Y. ........ 605.45 
Skiing accident—broke leg 
John T. Sincock, Jr., Elmira, N.Y. ... 532.37 


Hunting accident—pellet wounds 
Wilson Harmon, Bainbridge, N.Y. ........ 1,477.86 
Slipped on ice—back injury 


Marinus Rovers, Chazy, N.Y. .......... 255.06 
Playing hockey—cut eyelid 

Jessie L. DeGraff, Cortland, N.Y. .... 675.20 
Auto acc.—broke jaw 

Fred Butler, Walton, NcY. 2.200... 708.75 
Fell off truck—broke leg 

Charles Faraci, Roxbury, N.Y. 499.00 
Fell while skiing—broke leg 

Leon 0. Smith, East Concord, N.Y. ... 367.95 


Fell—cut arm 

Michael McCusker, Keeseville, N.Y. _ 1,117.14 
Hit by door—broke hip 

Morris Dumas, Constable, N.Y. __.... 482.70 
Snowmobile acc.—broke leg 


Clifford E. Rockwell, Little Falls, N.Y. 950.42 
Snowmobile acc.—broke leg 

George Miscencik, Mohawk, N.Y. _... 184.40 
Slipped on ice—broke wrist 

Randal Conway, Turin, N.Y. _.............. 255.00 
Skiing accident—broke leg 

Stephen Zubrzycki, Lowville, N.Y. ... 169.28 
Riding snowmobile—cut knees 

Mildred Bryant, Nunda, N.Y. ................ 588.28 
Fell on ice—injured leg 

Steven Judd, DeRuyter, N.Y. 345.28 
Snowmobile hit by auto—broke leg 

Marion Habecker, Honeoye Falls, N.Y. 225.00 
Fell on icy sidewalk—broke ankle 

Karl Lottmann, Canajoharie, N.Y. ... 186.42 
Caught in baler—cut hand 

Thomas Devereaux, Appleton, N.Y... 144.28 


Fell in silo—injured chest 


Marjorie H. Olmstead, Holcomb, N.Y. $ 211.14 
Caught in stanchion—cut finger 


Eleanor J. Hanson, Pulaski, N.Y. __.... 200.00 
Snowmobile acc.—injured back 

Ira L. Beers, Otsego, N.Y. 0.0.0.0... 436.82 
Scaffolding broke—broke ribs 

Ruth E. Wilson, Buskirk, N.Y. ....... 1,610.00 


Auto accident—broke leg, wrist 


Harold Moore, Hammond, N.Y. ............ 136.12 
Horse fell—injured leg 

George N. Gladle, Lisbon, N.Y. ...... 373.20 
Fell down feed hole—broke wrist 

John Phelps, Watkins Glen, N.Y. ......... 200.00 
Thrown by cow—broke arm 

David Englert, Bath, N.Y. 0.220... 215.00 


Snowmobile acc.—inj. foot 
Hobart W. Coon, Sr., Addison, N.Y. .... 1,003.92 
Ran over by tractor—broke ankle 
291.99 


Robert T. Demarest, Orient, L.I., N.Y. 
Pulling on PTO shaft—inj. shoulder 

Richard C. Wohlfarth, Central Islip, N.Y. 122.86 

Auto accident—inj. knee 


Delos Robinson, Owego, N.Y. ............ 121.43 
Snowmobile acc.—broke leg 

Ralph Wilbur, Ithaca, N.Y. .............. 459.99 
Snowmobile acc.—broke arm 

Herbert Litts, II], Highland, N.Y. ... 301.25 
Slipped on ice—broke arm 

Stanley Porterfield, Walworth, N.Y... 818.75 
Fell down stairs—broke arm 

Clarence Neamon, Arcade, N.Y. ...... 200.10 
Snowmobile acc.—broke collarbone 

Dawn B. Conklin, Castile, N.Y. _...... 195.79 
Snowmobile acc.—whiplash 

James C. Lain, Millerton, Pa. __......... 145.71 


Fell from wagon—broke arm 
James R. Cook, North East, Pa. ..... 1,520.00 
Snowmobile acc.—inj. arm 


Marilyn Berg, Hallstead, Pa. ..-........ 670.43 
Auto accident—inj. knee 
Gene A. Tilstra, Milford, NJ. 2.0... 814.00 


(Kicked by cow—injured knee 
Carl R. Daniels, Pemberton, N.J. ... 1,105.86 
Motorcycle acc.—broke knee 


Rose B. Harlow, Ashfield, Mass. ... 1,000.61 
Fell into snow drift—internal inj. 

Edwin E. Cutter, Jaffrey, N.H. 0... 345.00 
Hit by truck—broke ankle 

Fidelia Crane, South. Woodstock, Vf. 316.63 
Slipped on ice—inj. hand 

Lowell E. Maxfield, No. Hartland, Vt. 590.10 


Skiing acc.—broke leg 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 


FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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more for an IH tractor. This just isn’t true. 
The 826, for example, is the lowest-priced 
tractor in the 90-99 hp class. Many of its 
outstanding features—like a modern design, 
high torque diesel engine with Elotherm 
crankshaft, hydrostatic power steering 
and power-disc brakes, alternator, Dyna-Life® 
clutch, deluxe seat, dual-stage air cleaner, 
adjustable front axle, twin-shaft 540/1000 - 
RPM IPTO, 8-forward, 4-reverse 
transmission—are either non-existent or 
are expensive options on competitive 
tractors. | 
We know you’re more cost conscious 
than ever these days. That’s why we’re 
offering you more tractor with more built-in 





We think you’ll go for the long life, easy 
driving, high productivity, fine service 
back-up, fair prices and good 

trade-in value of IH tractors. We 

call the 826 a bargain. We’re 

pretty sure you will too. See your 
International Harvester Dealer. 
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Aeaaate HARVESTER COMPANY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 
First to serve the farmer _ 


INTERNATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT | 
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